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ADVENTURES OF A BOSTON BOY 
AMONGST SAVAGES.* 


By Ascoit K Hope, 

Author of " The Amateur Dominie," “ A Boy's 
Campaign" etc. 

J OHN R. Jbwitt was a Lincolnshire lad, 
son of a worthy and prosperous black¬ 
smith at Boston, who seems to have been 
a most kind father, and tried to give him 
what WM then thought a good education, 
so as to fit him for some higher station in 
life. He was accordingly placed at the 
“academy” of a certain Mr. Moses at Don- 
nington, where he spent two years, re- 
rorded by him as the happiest time in his 
life, though, like some other boys, he did 


* This stirring nnrrative, like that of “A Boy’s 
< ainoaign ” in our last volume, possesses the hy no 
• iieans common advantage with stories of the kind ^^f 
Jieing strictly true. It thus shows plainly not only 
wbat might he done, but whafhas been. It is told, too, 
as nearly as possible in the very words of the hero him- 
ielf.—EP. B.O.P. 


'‘John, how would you like to go with me? 


















































not take kiiuily to Latin, the chief accom¬ 
plishment imparted at the ncadomy. In 
this language he got on so elowly, owing, 
not only, he says, to his little inclination 
for it, but to a natural impediment in his 
speech, \vhich made it very difficult for him 
to pronounce it, that he soon pcrfiuad>:d his 
father to let him leave off Latin altogether, 
upon reasons apparently not much better 
than those of Tom Tulliver, who thought 
“Latin gave him the toothache.” 11 ut 
young Jewitt declares himself to have 
gained considerable proficiency in the three 
K*s, as well as in navigation and surveying, 
and withal found his preceptor “not only 
a learned, but a virtuous, beneyolent, and 
amiablo man, universally beloved by his 
pupils, who took delight in his instruction, 
and to whom he allowed every proper 
amusement that consisted -with attention 
to their studies; ” moreover, the young 
scholar made friends in school and out of 
it. At the outset of his narrative, we per¬ 
ceive our hero to be of a good-natured, 
contented, and cheerful disposition, quali¬ 
ties that will be of no small value to him 
throughout the trying circumstances in 
which ho is soon to find himself. 

When about fourteen, John was taken 
away from school, his father’s intention 
being to apprentice him to a surgeon. But 
ho had no more taste for practising on liv¬ 
ing bodies than on dead languages. Even 
as a child he had been fond of going into 
his father’s shop among the workmen, try¬ 
ing to imitate what he saw them do; and 
now his mind was sot on being nothing but 
a smith. The indulgent father was per¬ 
suaded to give up his higher aims for the 
boy, and took him as apprentice to learn 
his own trade. Then all went well with 
him; he liked the work, and soon became 
expert at it; his home was happy, for 
though he had a young stepmother, 6ho 
was a kind and sensible one; in short,'he 
had everything to bo thankful for, Wt, 
like other boys and men, he must needs 
take to wishing for something more. 

At the end of his first year’s apprentice¬ 
ship his father removed to Hull, at which 
stirring port ho was soon doing an excel¬ 
lent business, chiefly in smith-work on 
board the shipping. This brought John 
into connection with the nautical wwld,; 
and, onco more, his experience was uke 
that of not a few English youngsters. 
Sailors’ yams, wonders of foreign co\|ii- 
tries, a life on the ocean wave, Captain 
Cook’s voyages, a restless disposition—in 
short, it was liko a spark falling on tiiulpr 
when an Aiuericaii captain, one of his 
father’s best customers, said to him one 
day, half in jest, 

“John, how would you like to go v.ith 
me?” 

The good ship Boston, of Bo.ston, Massa¬ 
chusetts, had lain for some time at Hull, 
while fitting out for a voyage in the Indian 
trade to Norih-West America, and its cap¬ 
tain and mates wore in the way of spending 
a good many evenings at the house of Mr. 
Jewitt. Captain Salter, a superior man, 
who had seen almost all pai*ts of the world, 
did not fail to charm the attentive ears of 
the apprentice with accounts of his voy¬ 
ages, and fine stories of America as the 
countiy to get on in. So the question 
being put, John eagerly replied that he was 
ready to go, if his father would give con¬ 
sent. This was not such an easy matter to 
obtain; the thriving blacksmith could not 
bear to think of parting with his smart 
eon, by this time of so much use to him, 
and at first would not listen to the pro¬ 
per sal. But Captain Salter, who stood in 
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need of an expert smith for his voyage, 
contrived to win over the old man as well 
as the young one, for, he argued, it was a 
pity to keep a promising and ingenious 
fellow confined to a small shop in England 
when lie might do so much better in Ame¬ 
rica, and ill the meanwhile might have a 
chance of seeing the world. 

In the end this kind father gave way, 
and not only let the lad go, but supplied 
money to be laid out in furs on bis account, 
so that he luight have a share in the jirolit- 
ablc Indian trade, and get a small capital 
for starting with in business at Boston or 
some other American port. Thus, at nine¬ 
teen years of age, John was shipped as 
armourer on board the Boston, with thirty 
dollars a month wages. 

The ship having undergone a thorough 
repair’, took on board her cargo, which 
consisted of cloths, beads, knives, etc., 
with some sugar, molasses, a great quan¬ 
tity of ammunition, cutlasses, pistols, and 
three thousand muskets. Most of these 
goods, probably not of the best quality, 
were to be sold to the Indians for furs, 
which would find a good market in China, 
whence, according to the usual course of 
this trade, the captain hoped to return 
with a profitable lading for Boston. 
Having taken a tender leave of his family, 
and listened to some excellent advice from 
his good father, John found himself at last 
upon the billows, and in the beginning of 
September, 1802, his ship sailed from the 
Downs with a fair wind. 

As armourer, young Jewitt’s employ¬ 
ment was mainly putting the muskets in 
order, and making knives and tomahawks 
for the Indians. A forge had been erected 
foi' him on deck, find he had a comer of the 
steerage for his vice-bench, where, in bad 
weather, he was busy below filing and 
polishing the weapons. Ho had nothing 
to do with the working of the ship, unless 
when now and then he volunteered to lend 
a hand at the ropes, and learn some of the 
duties of a sailor. As ho speaks well of 
every one else, we may be sure he was a 
favourite on board, and being one of those 
happy fellows who like their work, he had 
a pleasant time of it, and enjoyed excellent 
health and s^nrits, a few days’ sea-sickness 
once got over. 

The Boston made a good run of twenty- 
ni^e days to the Brazil coast, where, at the 
Island of St. Catherine, she stopped four 
days to take in wood and water, and the 
crow could refresh themselves with the 
oranges, pl.antaius, and bananas which 
Tabound hero. Once more putting to sea, 
they had a turn of oue of the ‘hardest 
corners of a sailor’s experience, spending 
more than a mouth off Capo Horn in very 
gough w’catlier. But when, after being 
forced back again and again, they at last 
managed to pass it on Christmas Day, 
their troubles and toils were changed for 
a long strotch of halcyon days. They 
drove along before the trade wind in the 
finest midsummer weather, so that for a 
fortnight they had not to reef a sail or to 
make a tack. One day they spoke a 
whaling ship, another the captain shot an 
albatross; now a shark was hooked, then 
some porpoises wrero harpooned,—such were 
the most important incidents of this part 
of the voyage; and when the crew’ w^ere 
idling on deck some long serene evening, 
listening to a band of music they had on 
board, a sailor's life might well appear the 
happiest lot in the world. 

Ten weeks of this easy sailing brought 
the Boston to Nootka Sound, a bay on the 
coast of Vimeouver’s Island, discovered by 


Captain Cook in his most celebrated 
voyage. Here, as the natives were under¬ 
stood to be friendly, Captain Salter deter¬ 
mined to take in w’ood and water before 
going farther up the coast to trade. The 
ship was anchored under lee of an island, 
so close to the shore that she could bo 
moored by a hawser to the trees. Next 
day several of the Indians, with their chief 
Maquina, came from the town of Nootka 
to welcome them with apparent cordiality. 
For the first time, with no little surprise 
and curiosfly, Jewitt set eyes on real 
savages. 

“I was,” his story says, “particularly 
struck with the looks of their king, who 
was a man of a dignified aspect, about six 
feet in height, and extremely straight and 
well proportioned. His features were in 
general good, and his face was rendered 
remarkable by a large Eoman nose, a very 
uncommon form of feature among these 
people. His complexion was of a dark 
copper hue, though his face, legs, and arms 
WTre on this occasion so covered with red 
paint that their natural colour could scarcely 
be perceived. His eyebrows were painted 
black in two broad stripes, like a new 
moon, and his long black hair, which 
shone vdth oil, was fastened in a bunch on 
the top of his head, and strewed or pow¬ 
dered all over with white down, which 
gave him a most curious and extraordinary 
appearance. He was dressed in a large 
mantle or cloak of the black sea-otter skin, 
which reached to his knees, and was fast¬ 
ened around his middle by a broad belt of 
the cloth of the country, wrought or painted 
with figures of several colours. This dress 
was by no mecms unbecoming, but, on the 
contrary, had an air of savage magnifi¬ 
cence. 

The others had loose mantles or tunics 
reaching to the knee of native cloth, 
made from the bark of a tree, and not 
unlike straw-matting in appearance. The 
chief men wore this baix cloth of its 
natural yellowish colour, with painted belts 
like Maquina’s, only narrower; while the 
dress of the common people was the same 
in shape, but of a coarser texture, and 
coloured red throughout. On such an 
occasion as this, when they had been care¬ 
fully preparing themselves for a ceremonial 
visit, some of them would lay paint and 
grease on their faces thick enough to be 
worked up into little ridges, which looked 
like carved or bead-work. Over the paint 
the chiefs would sometimes strew a black 
shining powder called j>elptUu^ which, glit¬ 
tering in the sun like mica, served in their 
opinion to set of! their looks to great ad¬ 
vantage. Tattooing does not appear to 
have been practised among them. They 
wore brsicelcts, earrings, and bangles, but 
their most singular ornament was an 
appendage to the nose, of which they 
were prouder than an English sailor of 
his pigtail. Some of them had holes 
through their noses large enough to admit 
the little finger, and in these holes they 
hung pieces of polished metal or gaily- 
coloured shells, or carried sticks projecting 
on each side to the length of several inches. 
Unlike most Red Indians, the natives of 
this part did not always extirpate their 
beards; the chief, Maquina, wore mous¬ 
taches on his upper lip, as a mark of rank. 

Trading vessels having frequently visited 
this coast, white men were no strangers to 
the Nootka people. Numbers came on 
board th^ Boston daily, and the usual -ex¬ 
change of presents went on. The Indians 
brought quantities of fresh salmon—very 
welcome to the crew after their long voy- 




age—satisfied to receive in return trifling 
baubles, with a taste of biscuit and mo¬ 
lasses ; they showed olso a great liking for 
tea and coffee when well sweetened. As 
iron weapons and tools were of prime value 
among them, they paid great attention to 
the young armourer, crowding round the 
forge. to watch him at bis work, and in 
this way they became very familiar mth 
our friend John, which turned out before 
long to be of no small importance to him. 
Before any of them were allowed on board, 
the captain insisted on their throwing off 
their single garment, to make sure that 
they had no arms concealed beneath it; 
though those Indians have a way of carry¬ 
ing knives hidden in their longhair behind 
the ears; but after a few days, confidence 
on each side appeared to be complete, and 
the sailors went about their work of 
storing and provisioning the ship without 
a thought of danger, as the craf^ Indians 
did not fail to notice. 

But soon a quarrel arose out of an appa¬ 
rently trifling cause. Maquina, who, in 
his intercourse with the traders, had picked 
up a little English, more than once dined 
with the captain, and a good deal of con¬ 
versation passed between them. On bis 
mentioning that there were plenty of ducks 
and geese in the neighbourhood, Captain 
Salter made him a present of a double- 
barrelled gun, with which he seemed much 
pleased. Next day he came on board with 
nine brace of ducks, and at the same time 
brought back the gun, one of the locks of 
which he had broken, remarking that it 
was <peihdk —that is, bad. Captain Salter, 
who must have been rather short-tempered, 
took offence at this observation, consider¬ 
ing it as a mark of contempt for his present. 
He abruptly called the chief by harsh 
names ; then snatching the gun from him 
and throwing it into the cabixi, he cried 
out to Jewdtt in a tone of indignation, 

“John, this fellow has broken this beau¬ 
tiful fowling-piece ; see if you can mend 
it.” 

The armourer, after examining the gnn, 
answered he could; but more mischief had 
been done than could bo mended. Unfor¬ 
tunately, Maquina understood too well the 
angry words which the captain had applied 
to him. Though ho said not a word in 
reply, his face w'as a plain index to his 
feelings, and while the captain was speak¬ 
ing, he repeatedly put his hand to his 
throat and rubbed it on his breast, which 
he afterwards told John was to keep down 
his heart from rising in his throat and 
choking him. Soon afterwards he went on 
shore with his men, evidently in very ill 
humour. 

Now this was not the first time that the 
Nootka tribe had had cause of quarrel with 
white men. Some years before the crew of 
a schooner, after being well treated by the 
Indians, had forcibly stolen their store of 
furs, in the absence of the chif f and liis 
warriors ; and about the same time four of 
their principal men were killed by a Span¬ 
ish captain. Soon afterwards, the captain 
of another trader, in revenge for one of the 
natives having stolen a chisel from the 
carpenter, fired upon their canoes lying 
alongside and killed a score of men, Ma- 

S uina himself being obliged to leap from 
tie vessel and make his escape by swiin- 
jxiiiig a long" way- under water. Such 
injuries never fail to rankle long in In¬ 
dian hearts; and the tribes had looked 
forward to revenging themselves at the 
first favourable opportunity on whatever 
white men came into theii’ power: such was 
their idea of justice. The old grudges were 


stirred afresh by this insult offered to Ma¬ 
quina by Captain Salter, wliile the chief’s 
desire for revenge was strongly excited 
also by noticing how little the crew of the 
Boston seemed on their guard, for, in his 
most bloodthirsty humour, an Indian war¬ 
rior would yet consult a most business-like 
spirit of prudence. 

Jewitt afterwards learned from his own 
lips that as soon as he came on shore Ma¬ 
quina held a council of the chiefs, to whom 
he communicated the affront put upon 
him, and proposed a plan for settling the 
long debt of wrong outstanding between 
their race and that of the strangers. They 
readily agreed, and it was arranged that a 
largo body of them should go on board the 
Bo&ton next day, suddenly, at a signal from 
their leader, to fall upon the crew, taking 
them by surprise, and overpowering them 
by mere numbers. Thus, the terrible tra¬ 
gedy to ensue was brought on partly by 
the hastjr words of one man, and partly by 
the recldess brutality of others, for whom 
the unfortunate victims were in no way 
answerable. It has too seldom liappened 
that the rough pioneers of civilisation in 
America, either by sea or land, have been 
duly careful to treat the ignorant and 
jealous red man with common fairness, not 
to say civility; and too often, as now, such 
injuries have been dearly paid for, not by 
the doers of them, but by innocent fol¬ 
lowers in their track. Jewitt may well 
reflect on “the manner in which onr people 
behave to the natives. For though they 
are a thievish race, yet I have no doubt 
that many of the melancholy’^ disasters have 
principally arisen from the imprudent con¬ 
duct of some of the captains and crews of 
the ships employed in the trade, in exaspe¬ 
rating them by insulting, plundering, or 
even killing them on slight grounds.” 

(To be cotUtnued.J 


THE ‘‘BESTS” ON EECOED. 

[Ufider this heading we hope regularly to record 
all the more rwteuorlhy achieveinenls of the day.'\ 

The AmxU’EUR Mile. —At Stamford Bridge, 
on Monday, August 16tli, 1880,. the mile was 
run in 4 minutes 23 1-5 seconds. This, the 
best amateur performance recorded in England, 
was achieved by Mr. W. G. George, of Worcester, 
who thus eclipsed, by a second and three- 
tenths, the “ previous best ” of Walter Slade, 
of the London Athletic CliiV), at Lillie Bridge, 
on June 19th, 1875. 

Mr. George, whoso mile all alone (in the 
Amateur Championship of 1879), during a 
drenching storm, in 4 minutc.s 28 2-5 .seconds, 
and mile (at the London Athletic Club Cham- 
l)ions]iip) in 4 minutes 2(5 1-5 seconds, caused 
no little comment, has for somo years been re¬ 
garded as one of our foremost athletes, and from 
a thousand yards to four miles .seems now to 
have no .supciior. At Birmingham, in the pre- 
c' ding Au'Mist, he covered a tln)Us;ni<l yards in 
the miex:inijthd time of 2 minutes 19 2-5 sf fonds; 
and xluring liis training it was stated that lie 
hail traversed the mile in 4 minutes 19 seconds. 
Of coiii'se jtrivate trials should be .sparingly 
(quoted in athletic annals, and the rccoms ought 
solely to consist of properly authenticated re¬ 
sults, achieved on properly measured grounds, 
timed and checked, in a re^lar manner, by 
properly qualified persons; but tho reiiort is 
worth noting here as showing what George might 
do under favourable circum.stanccs, and when 
accuintely tminod. 

To give him an opportunity of improving on 
Mr. Slade’s performance, tho London Athletic 
Club arranged a handicap for ten, the prizes 
being a .silver cup to tho winner, a cup to tho 
second man, and a silver medal to the champion, 
should he beat the record ; and at seven o’clock 
in the evening of the day mentioned, the 


following gentlemen appeared at the starting- 
post 

W. G. George, Moseley Hamers, Kcratch. 

H. D. Thomas, liondoii Athletic Club, 42 
yards. 

C. H. Rooke, Spartan Harriers, 50 yards. 

A. H. Davies, IRackheath Harriers, 56 yard.-?. 

C. Gatlin, Blackheath Harriers, 78 yards. 

A. S. Liddell, Loudon Athletic Club, 80 
yards. 

W. Stevenson, London Athletic Club, 90 
yards. 

W. H. C. Andrews (introiluced), 95 yards. 

H. W. R. Crosse, London Athletic Club, 100 
yards. 

The absentee being S. K. Holman, Lomloii 
Athletic Club, 50 yards, wlio was stiff after his 
win at Southport on the previous Saturday. 
The path was in perfect condition, hut tlei 
evening was dull and heavy, and the north¬ 
easterly wind was very high, and only olt- 
structod tho men, for the wall sheltered them 
from its help when they would have got any 
advantage from it. As nearly half of each lap 
has, at Stamford Bridge, to be run round curves, 
the track is not one on wliich it is easy to get 
the fastest of rccord.s, as no matter how graduated 
curves may be, the pace is ahvays less round a 
curve than along a straight stretch. 

Tho men got off in good style, George taking 
things .somcwliat too coolly, and tho quarter 
mile was passed in 594 seconds. In the second 
lap Stevenson vras leatling, and George steaming 
on earncfstly, but not very gincofully, and .slow¬ 
ing somewhat as he faced the wind, and collar- 
iu" first Davies and then Thomas, finished tho 
half mile in 2 minutes 4^ seconds, and began to 
draw to the front. The thousand yards were 
covered in 2 minutes 23^ seconds, and then 
Rooke and Andrews were left behind. The thiixl 
quarter was completed in 3 minutes 144 seconds ; 
and then, at top s|)ced, George shot along, and 
when well in tnc back stretch Stevenson, the 
only man now left, began to get nearer to him. 
Rounding the top each man held his own, but 
once fairly in the straight the champion’s longer 
stride told, and Stevenson tiring somewhat tho 
interval decreased. Eighty yards from tho tape 
it looked as though Stevenson would win, hut 
George made a grand effort, got up.to him, and, 
after a terrific ncck-and-ueck stnigglc, came to 
the front about twenty yards from home, and 
though Stevenson spurted with most splendid 
pluck, he could not agjim reach the winner, who 
breasted the tape first by a short foot. Rooke 
was third, Andrews fourth, and Davies fifth. 


SOME OLD GAMES, AND HOW 
THEY PLAYED THEM. 

rilllE sports and ])a.stimes of tho Anglo-Saxons 
JL were very much of the robust and athletic 
character, and tho arrival of tho Norman.s nia<lo 
little ehango in tho popular sports of the English, 
exe(*pt to iiilrodnco the customs of chivalry, in 
whii.-h the game (if it could be so called) of tho 
tournament and the “joust,” or the tilting qt 
a single pair of knights, played a very X)ro]ni- 
nent part. 

As a preliminary, in order to obtain skill in 
martial exereise.s, what was called tilting at the 
“ Quintain ” was much jnactised. The Quintain 
(originally tho trunk of a tree, or a post upon 
which a shield was hung) w;u3 eveiituivlly devel¬ 
oped into the wooden figure of a truculent 
Saraccii armed wdth sword and shield. It was 
made to revolve with ease and rapidity on a 
pivot. It was necessary to have such an amount 
of skill with the lance as to strike the figure in 
the centre of the forehead. If the shield or 
any other part were struck the figure revolved 
with gi-eat velocity, and with its wooden sabre 
dealt tlic unlucky’hor.seman a blow on the back. 

This kind of thing was reflected in tlic arauje- 
meiite of the boys. One variety of tilting at 
tlie Quintain consisted in running at a bucket of 
water set on a po.st. Here i)robably the object 
was to escape the drenching whicli nn unskilful 
stroke with tho pole would bring upon the 
players. 

A .grotesque form of wrestling was practised 
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in England in tlin fourteenth century. Each com¬ 
petitor endeavoured to pull his antagonist from 
the shoulders of his bearer or suj>poscd horse. 

In many of the ^aines played with the ball in 
the middle ages it is not difficult to discover the 
pf'rins of modern games, such as tennis, lives. 
If, etc. From the old club ball, cricket and 
other games are veiy prol»ably derived. 


nose. From this possibly the name Blind Ma: 
Butf may be derived. 

In diving for apples it seems to have lx 
considered a highly humorous proceeding 
lift up one end of the board so as to cause 1 
diver to slide head first into the tub. AV^e hi 
hii]>pily got rid of much of this kind of hoi 
play. 


Tlic indoor gamc.s of llr period vc cic con- 
.sidering contained, in many cases, much more 
of the practical joking element than their 
modern successors, for our ancestors, as a rule, 
wei e somewhat coarse in their notions of fun. 

In Jloodman Blind the blind-man w^as sub¬ 
jected to sundry buffets from the hoods of the 
other players which were taken off for the luir- 
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was at length taken, and the beautiful Lady 
Heron of Ford was borne captive to the Scottish 
camp. Weak as James’s nature ever was beneath 
tlie spell of Hattery and the fair speeches of 
f^ifted women, ho was never so weak or so 
foolish as when he trilled away the days and 
weeks on the Border to please the fair captive, 
who had bound him in her silken chains. 

For forty days the army collected booty, ate 
Up its provisions, and then great numb i-s of 
the soldiers quietly went home, either l)eciinso 
they had exhausted their food or wanted to dis¬ 
pose of their treasures. Since the king gav'e no 
sign, they doubtless concluded that they might 
go to their homes and return again before the 
lighting began. The Earl of Surrey meanwhile 
was busy. He it was who had escorted the fair 
English princess ten years before to her Scottish 
liome, and he was now’ at the head of 2G,000 
men, whilst his .son Thomas, the Lord High 
Admiral of England, joined him on the way 
W’ith a great number of .soldiers who had been 
disembarked at Newcastle. 

Suncy knew’ his .strength, and tried to draw’ 
James into battle. He sent a inc.ssageof defiance, 
which the king answered by saying, “ That to 
meet the English in battle w’as so much his wi.sh, 
that had the message of the Earl found him at 
Edinburgh, he should have relinquished all 
other busine.ss to have met him in the field.” 

But the Scottish nobles w’ere unanimous in 
their opposition. At a council held forthwith. 
Lord Lindsay, the nresident, opened the di.scu3- 
sion w'ith a parablo of a rich merchant who 
would needs go to play at dice with a common 
hazarder or sharper, and stake a ro.se-noble of 
gold against a crooked halfpenny. “ You, iny 
lords,” ho said, “ will be as unw’iso as the mer¬ 
chant if you risk your kin^, whom I compare to 
a ro.se-noble, against the English general, who 
is but an old, crooked churl, lying in a chariot. 
Though the English lo.se the day, they lose 
nothing but this old churl and a parcel of me¬ 
chanics, w’hercjis .so many of our common people 
have gone home, tliat few aro left with us but 
the prime of our nobility.” 

James now showed the courage of his opinions. 

1 w’ill fight the English though you should all 
shame yourselves by flight,” he said, angrily, 
and ho vowed that Lord Lindsay should hang 
over his own gate when he returned to .Scotland, 
for otfering such a cowardly suggestion. Tiic 
brave old Earl of Angus accused the French 
ambassador of urging the king to bai tie. To 
him James turned haughtily, and said, “Angus, 
if you arc afraid, go home.” 

The old earl burst into tears. “ If my past 
life does not free me from the suspicion of 
cowardice, nothing can,” he said; “but now 
since age renders me useless in battle, and my 
counsel is despised, I can but leave my sons and 
the vassals of Doughis in the field. Alay 
Angus’s forebodings bo unfounded.” And he loft 
the camp that night. The Earl of Surrey had 
meanwhile adv'aiicel his army to within five 
miles of the Scottish camp ; but when he saw’ 
the jwsition w'hich James had taken up upon a 
hill called Floddeii, he determined to try and 
get the Scots to abandon w’hat was practically 
unassailable. Pie sent a message to James, 
challenging him to battle in the open field 
below ; but this the king refused to receive, 
stating that it w'as not a mes.sage such as an earl 
should .send to a king. 

Surrey then swept round the hill of Flodden 
towards the north, crossed the Till, nearTwisell 
Ciistle, and took up his position between James 
and Scotland, thus completely cutting him off 
from his own kingdom. While the English 
were crossing the Till, the Scottish leaders en¬ 
treated the king’s permis.sion to attack them ; 
Borthwick, who commanded the artillery, ac¬ 
tually flinging him.sclf on his knees, and im¬ 
ploring permission to fire upon the bridge. But 
James was immovable. “ I shall have all the 
enemy in the plain before me, and a&say them 
what they can do, ” he answered; and not a 
single shot was to he fired under pain of hang¬ 
ing. When the king saw' that he was cut olT 
from his own country, he became alarmed, and 
tlctormined to give battle without delay. The 

ts set fire to their huts, and under cover of 
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the smoko, which rolled down the hill before 
them, they advanced in p<>rfect silence anti ])t r- 
fect order to meet the English. ’Pho terrible 
struggle commeucetl at four in the afternoon of 
the Uth Se]>t( inlttT, 1513. The b ft w ing of the 
Scottish aimy, commandi d by the Karl of 
Huntly and Konl Home, .swept ilowu upon the 
right wittg of tlie English army, under .'^ir 
Etlmund Howard, and completely overpowond 
it. Sir I'Mniuntl was hoatcu down, his stand.ird 
taken, and he himself only saved i»y the daiing 
of the outlaw Heron, who, with a band of out¬ 
laws like himself, came to tlie rescue of the 
fallen leader. On tlie extreme riglit of James’s 
army the English arrows were doing deadly 
work, 'riie .Scotch division consisted of Higli- 
landers of the clans of Haekcn/.ie, Maclean, 
^ilaelcods, Camjdxdls, and others, led by Argyle 
and Lennox. These hi-ave hut impatient men, 
annoyed hy the volleys of Ihiglish arrows, from 
whi( h there w.as no escape, broke their ranks, 
and heedless of erics and entreaties, filing them¬ 
selves in a mass upon the enemy. The shock 
was tremendous, and for a moment the English 
columns wavered, but having in .some me.i.siirc 
recovered themselves, they kept their ranks 
close, charged their assailants in front ami rear, 
and routed them with dire slaughter. Both tliu 
carls were .slain. 

James commanded the other division in per¬ 
son. Bound him was the very flower of his 
nobility, and they were all on foot, Tlieir 
armour was so good, that the arrows made but 
slight impression on them. They engagetl the 
Earl of .Surrey, who, upon his side, comiuaiidi'd 
a division of .almost equal importanee. The 
Scots made a de.spcrate onslaught, and .^uiTcy’s 
.s<[uadrons were shattered. His .standard was in 

f reat danger, and he W’ould have fallen had not 
tanley come up ^ou one flank of the king’s 
divi.sion, after routing the Highlanders, ami the 
Lord High Adminil on the other, with a united 
attack, which turned the fortunes of the day. 
Bothwell, however, came gallantly up with his 
reserve of .spearmen, and the light became less 
unequal. 


Aud now [the last effort for victory began. 
Sixty thousand men were engaged in the awful 
struggle. No quarter w.as asked or given ; the 
gnaiiid grew .‘.lip|>iry with blood ; the air was 
tilled with slioiits and cries of terror. The 
Slots formed thcms.-lves into a circle round 
their king, witli their spears extended on every 
side, and fought with all the courage of their 
race. 

Bows being all but useless, tlio English 
used tlieir bills ami pikes, huge and d^ly 
weajKuis, which made ghastly wounds. Long 
ami fi' V.-e was the fight ; but at length King 
Janies fell wounded in the bead by a ball from 
sonic unknown hand, and he w.as immtdiately 
di>pat<died by a blow from a biU as he lay upon 
Iho ground. .Still his faithful knights ami 
nobles fouglit on to defend his body. Night 
closed in and put a stop to the dire carnage, and 
nmh r its cover the Scots fell back defeated, 
having on tlio bloody field tlieir king and th-’ 
fiirest of thciniobles ami gentlemen. Of the Eng¬ 
lish, .''•/too men w’ere slain ; of the Scots, 
Hardly a family in Scotland w’as frt^e from the 
bliglit of that terrible day, the shadow of which 
remains to this hour. James’s body was xot 
committed to the tomb, as the Pojie had Liil 
liim under a .sciitenoe of excommunication. It 
was embalmed, and sent to Sheen—now Rich¬ 
mond—in Surrey. “ It lay tliere till the Refor¬ 
mation, and after that i>erio<l, the body, which 
was lapped up in a sheet of lead, was suffered to 
toss about the house like a piece of useless 
lumber.” It was subsequently buried, in the 
days of Elizabeth, by the sexton of St. Michael’s, 
M'ood Street, in tlie chaniel-hou.se. Such was 
the end of that tcmble encounter, of which 
Scott has truly sang,— 

“Ti-adition, legend, time, and song 
Shall many au age that wail prolong : 
Still from the sire the .son shall hear 
Of the stern strife and cnniagc drear 
Of Flodden’s fatal field. 

Where shivered was fair Si’otland’s spear, 
And broken was her shield ! ” 



SANCTUM. 

TyTno enter this 
TT door must bid 
farewell to gl.ad- 
ness. 

For this is the 
doctor’s own ter¬ 
rible room, 

From which all who 
go have go-.i! 
reason fi-r sad¬ 
ness, 

’Tis here that each 
victim encoun¬ 
ters his doom. 

Over the donr is a bust of Apollo, 

111 the comer reposes the much dreaded canc. 


When its rest is disturbed all know trouble will 
. fullow'. 

And yearn for the time when 'tis laid do.\r 
again. 

But thei-e’s one thing that’s dreaded much n.oic 
than a swishing, 

"Tis when the old doctor shakes gravely his 
head 

And talks with such kindness, you find yourself 
wishing 

He’d give you a thorough good caning instea<l 

But your last visit there makes amends for jiast 
sorrow, 

You arc leaving the school for the big w’orld 
at last, 

And you laugh ns you think where you’ll be on 
the morrow ; 

Then the doctor shakos hands—and your 
school days .are past PAUL BLAKE. 



THE DOCTOR’S 
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SEASONABLE OUT DOOR GAMES. 

I.— KOl^VDERS. 

ouNDERs is a fjamc 
of some antiquity, 
and is an oll’-shoot 
from the old pas¬ 
time from winch 
we get tip-cat and 
crichet. Tliough 
most boys think 
they know how 
to play it, but 
comparatively 
few really play it 
properly, and 
hence we have 
been induced to 
write this article. 
It is capital sport 
when a great many 
wish to join in, 
as there is no 
limit to the number that can play on a side, 
and ns the materials are obtainable almost 
everywjrere, consisting .simply of a piece of 
broomstick and a two-inch tennis or solid india- 
rubber ball, and their cost need not exceed 
sixpence, it Ls a great favourite in country 
districts. It is much the same game as bxse- 
ball, and is very popular in America and the 
colonies. 

It is not always played in exactly the same 
way, for, though the principle never varies, the 
iiiiiiil>er of bases and method of scoring are not 
identical in different localities. 

The stick or “dagger” should be of fair 
thickness and not too lieavy, and should not Ije 
more than twenty-two inches long. The ball 
should not measure more than two and a quai-tcr 
indies in diameter—a tennis-ball, such as is sold 
for fourpence, being as good as any. 

The correct aiTangement of bases is as follows : 
—The “seat” or “post” of the “feeder” or 
“ pecker ” is the centre of a circle of fifteen 
yards radius. In this circle, by means of stumps 
or stones, five bases are marked at equal dis¬ 
tances from one another. One of these bases is 
called the “ house ” or “ home,” and round it 
a smaller circle of some three feet radius is 
described. The ground is thus laid out as a 
regular pentagon, with “home” at what we 
may call its apex, and the “scat ” in its centre. 

hioUSu. 



A« .soon ns the ground h thus arranged, sidc.s 
are chK>i«?n, and choice of innings to.sscd for ns 
at cricket. The side that goes in take np 
thdr position behind the liome, and the other 
side lietake themselves to the field, and under 
the direction of the one who is going to howl, 
or the “feeder,” ns he is called, airange thom- 
';“lve.s in the best positions for catching and 
• topping the ball, some being ])laecd close in, 
bat outsride the ]>cntagou, one being behind the 
“home*’ a.s wicket-keeper or “scorcher,” and 
the rest far out, two or three as very long- 
fidd.s. 

The striker who goes in first takes up his 
p-'Hition in the smaller circle, and the feeder 
bowls him a full pitch. If ho does not like the 


look of the ball, he can decline to strike at it, 
and this he can even do the .second time; but 
lie must never refuse to hit it three times run¬ 
ning, for if he does he is out. Jf ho bits it and 
it is caught on the first hop he is out, and if he 
hits it and it is caught before it touches the 
ground at all the whole of his side are out, and 
the others take their innings. 

As .soon as he has tried at and hit or missed 
the ball, he has to drop the .stick and run to the 
first base on his right-hand, if he can pass it 
and reach another he runs on, and if he can run 
round to all the bases and so homo he has got a 
“ rounder,” and scores ten. 

The object of tlio fieldsmen is to bit the 
runner with the ball as he pas.ses from ba.so to 
base, and if they succeed in doing so he is out ; 
but if not ho counts as many runs as he passes 
bases, that is five for every time ho goes round 
stopping at the stations, each station counting 
as one, and scoring double when ho goes round 
and gets a “rounder,” or, in other words, does 
not stop at any of the intermediate points while 
another ball is being bowled. 

The next man then takes the stick and 
receives the “feed,” hits or mi.sses the ball, 
drops the stick, and runs for the first base, the 
preceding striker, as soon as the ball left the 
haml of the feeder, or after it wa.s hit or missed, 
running forward to the next base on his way 
home—supposing, of course, that he has not 
been able to get all the way round from his own 
stroke. 

And so the game goes on, each member of 
the side that is left in hitting in turn, and 
following round the bases always in the same 
order. The runs are scored as made, and the 
side that makes most in the two innings is tlio 
winner. 

The “scorcher” has to be remarkably wide 
awake, as, in case of a miss, he has to stop the 
ball and shy at the striker (or, rather, the 
misscr), so as to hit him before he reaches the 
fii-st base. The “ feeder ” standing in the centre 
of the pentagon, and having not only to bowl 
judicioiKsly, but also to keep liis eyes on his 
opponents, all ready to run from the .several 
bases the instant the ball leaves his band, has 
also an important post to fill. He can “ feed ’’ 
as lie likes, but always underhand ; and as his 
object is not only to make the batsman give 
catches, but also to mike him miss the ball 
and let it drop fairly into scorcher’s Imnd.s, it is 
obvious that he gains nothing by bowling too 
sw'iftly or too near the striker, so that it hits 
him on the arm or body instead of coming 
within reach of the stick. The best plan is to 
bowl nice, easy, full pitches or ticcs, so that he 
hits the ball up, and a catch puls out all his 
side. 

The ball is dead once it gets into the feeder’s 
hand, and no one can run from base to base 
while it is tlicre; but ho can pretend to bowl 
it if he chooses, and thus entice the opponents 
to run out of their grounds, and then throw’ it 
at them, and hit them if he can. IJo one is 
out, however, unless hit w’hen away from a base, 
except in the case of one man running and the 
one in front refusing to run, when the two thus 
get into the same base, and the man w’lio last 
came there is out if hit. This is only, how¬ 
ever, in case the run is attempted from a bowl 
or a miss, but does not apply in the case of the 
run being made from a hit, for after a hit every 
one must run at least from one base to the one 
immediately next to it 

If a man is thrown at and missed, ho can 
j run on, but he must never pass the man in 
front of him ; and should he be put out, those 
in front and behind him are not atfected. AVhen 
a man gets a rounder, and any ef bis .side arc 
out, the one tliat was first put out is brought in 
again, and takes his turn as last man of the 
.side, and so on, every rounder bringing in 
man that is out as long as there are any to 
bring in. 

In the event of all being out but one, that 
one is not only allowed as many mi.s.ses as lie 
likes, luit he lued not run for the first or scciuid 
hit unless ho choo.ses, and, when he does run, 
if lie succeeds in getting a rounder before the 
ball is thrdwn in and grounded in the “homo’* 
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circle by the scorcher, all his .side come in again, 
and .‘core on as though nothing had happened ; 
hut the side so brought in cannot take aelvantago 
of the rounder more than once in an innings. 
If the hall i.s thrown in before the last man gets 
round all are out, and if at any period during 
the game the hall reaches the scorcher when 
none of the side that are in are “home,” and 
scorcher “crowns the base,” that is puts the 
hall into the circle, the side is out. 

The run a man is attempting when ho is put 
out does not count in the score. A lost hall 
counts five, and in case of any of the field 
obstructing one of the other side as he runs from 
huso to base, the man is not out if hit, the 
side is not out if the base is crowned, and five 
is added to the score. Flesh is generally held 
to he “ free,” and a man is not out if hit on the 
face or hands ; but ho must not catch or ward 
olF the ball. 

Uounders can be played anywhere in any 
field or playground, hut it requires a good- 
sized space to i)lny it properly, and the homo 
should bo near the wall or hedge, so as to 
give as much room a.s possible for the fieldsmen. 
It should never ho allowed to degenerate into 
mere “caulking” at one another, as the game' 
then gets unuee’cs.sarily rough, and is almost, 
sure to end in a disturbance. The hall ought 
to ho thrown hard enough to go straight and 
hit, but not viciously and in a ivay to cause 
pain or damage. 

Rounder scoring is not ah^^ys attempted, and 
it is not a very easy thing to do properly. The 
best way is to count the runs as the men reach 
homo, thus crediting them with a number of 
fives and the odd one, two, three, or four, as 
the case may he, when tliey are put out. 

The game used to be constantly played by the 
lads in the West of England, but of late years 
cricket has so gone ahead in those parts that 
rounders has declined very much in popularity. 
Ill 1877 wo had a visit from the American base¬ 
ball playere; but though their fielding w’as 
perhaps the finest ever seen, and caused quite 
a sensation in the cricketing w'orld, the national 
afiectiou for cricket was unshaken, and rounders 
—for base-hall is almost the same thing— 
remains what it always has been, a jHirely buy's 
game. 
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SOME “BOY’S OWN’ WRITERS. 

A t the urgent .solicitation of very m.iny of 
our readers we give, from recent photo- 
Ijraphs—several of them being specially taken 
for the purpose—portraits of some of the hest- 
known contributors to the Roy’.s Own 1*ai*i:i:. 
They are—(1) Mr. R. Ballantyne, who pro- 
niisos stories and .sketches of personal adventnio 
for this volume ; (2) the Rev. J. G. Woinl, m..\. 
F.L.S., whoso versatile pen is constantly busy on 
our behalf, and who has at present one or two 





attractive subjects iu band ; (3) Mr. T. B. Rpt-d 
—the redoubtable and well-nigli invinrilde 
** Adams of Parkhurst(4) The Acting Editor, 
who looks upon his vast army of readers quite ns 
pcrsosial friends, and is thoroughly at one wi'‘li 


remembered, we issuea in a recent nunilwjr, si 
there are others that we shall very possibly pw 
lish by-and-hy ; but those now given hai 
been so frcqncntl}’’ asked for that there &c€\u> 
nothing left for us but to comply. 


them in sympalhy and purpose; an<l (r») the 
Rev, T. S. Millington, the well-known nulhor 
of “SoineofOnr Fellows.” “A Holiday Tramp,” 
and numerous other valuable contributions to 
our pages. ^Mr, King-ton’s portrait, it will he 
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himself to “ regulate ” me, as he called it. 
I was ordered to turn round, take off my 
coat, and submit my poor shoulders to his 
instrument of correction. But why need 
I describe this experience to boys ? Thci/ 
know what “regulating” means as w’eil 
as I do! 

Well, in due time, I profited by the in¬ 
structions received, and one day my tutor, 
after the usual examination, grumpily to!(l 
me, “ You’ro right at last; you can go.” 
And I did go, and I’ve been going ever 
since. 

The troubles of my infancy, however, 
were not all over. I discovered at a very 
early age that the one thing a watch is 
never allowed to do is to go to sleep. 
They’d as soon think of leaving an infant to 
starve as of letting a watch go to sleep. 

But to my story. Ever since I had left 
school—or, in other words, gone through 
my due course of regulation—I had * 
mained shut up under a glass case, lying 
comfortably upon a bed of purple velvet, 
and decora tea with a little white label 
bearing the mysterious inscription, “ Only 
Three Guineas.” From this stately repose 
I was only once a day disturbed in order to 
be kept from sleeping, and had all the rest 
of my time to look about me and observe 
what went on in the world in which I 
found myself. 

It; 'svas not a big world, indeed, but I 
could see I was not the only inhabitant. 
All around me wore w^atches like myself, 
some of a golden complexion, and some— 
of which I w'as one—of a silvery. Some 
were big, and made an awful noise, and 
some were tiny, and just 'whispered what 
they had to say. Some were very proud, 
and show'ed off their jewels and chains in a 
way which made me blush for the vanity 


^ nothing now; but many 

B a time do I find my 
thoughts wandering 
back to this far off 
day; and remembering 
all that has befallen me 
since that eventful mo- 
UE' ment, I humbly hope 

my life has not been 
BP one to disgrace the good 

character wuth which 
I went out into the 
world. 

^ I was young at the 
time, very young — 
^ scarcely a month old. 

Watches, however, as 
every one knows, are 
a good deal more precocious in their in¬ 
fancy than human beings. They generally 
settle down to business as soon as they 
are boni, without having to spend much 
of their time either in the nursery or the 
schoolroom. 

Indeed, after my face and hands had once 
been w'ell cleaned, and a brand-new shiny 
coat had been put on my back, it "was years 
before I found myself again called upon to 
submit to that operation which is such a 
terror to all mortal children. 

As to my education, it lasted just a 
week; and although I am bound to say, 
while it lasted, it was both carefully and 
skilfully managed, I did not at all fancy 
the discipline I was subjected to in the 
process. I used to be handed over to a 
creature who took me up and examined 
me (as if he w'ere a poUceman and a magis¬ 
trate combined), and according as I 
answered his questions he exclaimed, 
“You’re going too fast,” or “You’re 
going too slow',” and "with that he set 


By thb Author of “My First Footbalt- 
Match,” ** A Boating Adventure at 
^ Park HURST,” etc. 


CnAPTEH I.-MY infancy AND EDUCATION- 

HOW I W'AS SOLD, AND W’HO BOUGHT ME. 

T hen you can guarantee it to be a good 
one to go ? ” 

” You couldn’t have a better, sir.” 

“ And it 'will stand a little roughish wear, 
you think ? ** 

“ I’m sure of it, sir; it’s an uncommon 
strong wateh.” 

"nien I’ll take it.” 

These few sentences determined my 
destiny, and from that moment my career 
be said to have begun. 

I am old, and run down, and good for 
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of my fellow-creatures—** dear ” watches, 
the Mies called these—and others wore as 
plain as plain could be. 

Every now and then our case would be 
opened, and one of my neighbours taken 
out and never put back. Then wo knew 
ho had been sold, and wo who were h ft 
spent our time in gossiping about what 
had become of him, and speculating whose 
turn w’^ould come next. A gold repeater 
near me was very confident the turn would 
be his, and so impressed us with the sense 
of his “ striking ” importance and claims, 
that when the next time our glass house 
w’as entered, and a hand came groping in 
our direction, I at once concluded it was 
his summons into publicity and honour. 
Ima^no my astonishment, then, when the 
hand, instead of reaching my gold neigh¬ 
bour, took bold of me and cautiously drew 
me out of the case ! My heart leaped to 
my mouth—or whatever part of a watch’s 
anatomy corresponds with that organ—and 
I was ready to faint with excitement. I 
had always imagined I was to lie in that 
case for years, but now, when I was barely 
a month old, here was 1 going out into the 
world! 

It made me quite bashful to listen to all 
the flattering things my master said of me. 
I was worth twice the price he was selling 
me at, ho said; in fact, if trade had been 
good he would not have parted with 'me 
under three times that price. It was a 
relief to think the repeater could not over¬ 
hear this, or he woiild have sneered in a 
way to extinguish me altogether. As it 
was, no other watch was by, so that I was 
not very much embarrassed. 

After turning me over, and feeling my 
pulse, and listening to the beating of 
my heart, and ta^g off my coat and 
waistcoat to . inspect my muscle, my 
master’s custemer at last laid me down 
on the counter and pronounced the 
sentences with which I nave begun my 
story. 

“ Then I’ll take it,” he said, and pulled 
out his purse. “ Stop a bit, though! ” ex¬ 
claimed ho; “ I’d better have a chain too, 
my little chap will think more of that than 
the watch. Let me see some silver chains, 
will you?” 

So m^ master went and fetched a tray 
contaimng a large number of tempting- 
looking chains. 

While he was gone my new owner took me 
up again in his hand and turned mo over 
and put me to his ear ; then as he laid me 
down again he smiled to himself and mur¬ 
mured, 

“ Bless his little heart I how proud bell 
bo! ” 

I was quite taken aback. Who was this 
taking upon himself to bless my little heart 
and prophesy that I should be proud ? 
Then all of a sudden it occurred to me 
this remark may have been intended to 
refer not to me, but to the “little chap” 
the gentleman had just now spoken of. 
So I recovered my composure, especially 
when I saw what a kind, gcntlo face my 
purchaser had. 

He chose a neat, strong silver chain, 
which was forthwith, in accordance 'wdth 
the barbarous practice of the ago, fixed to 
my poor neck. I could not help sighing 
as I felt for the first tiuie the burden of 
bondage. 

What had I done to be thus chained lilce a 
Homan captive, like a dog, like a parrot ? 
But it was no use being in a rage. I 
swallowed my indication as weU as I 
could, and consoled myself with the re- 
flosUon that every watch, even gold 


repeaters themselves, are subject to the 
same hardship. 

Ah ! I was young then, and my know¬ 
ledge of the world was small. Many a 
time since I have blessed the chain tliat 
held me, just as the ship, could it speak, 
would bless the cable that saved it from 
the rocks. Take the advice of an old 
ticker, you young watches, and instead of 
rcibelling against your chains, rather hope 
they may be strong and sound in every 
link ! 

“That mil be just five ^unds, won’t 
it ? ” said my purchaser. “ Here is a bank 
note. Never mind about doing it up. I’ll 
just slip it into my pocket. Good morn¬ 
ing.” 

And with that I was conscious of being 
lowered into a dark deep pit, and without 
time to bid my comrades good-bye, 
or to take a last look at my old master, I 
felt myself hurried away, I knew not 
whither. 

This, then, was my first step into the 
world. 

I lay untouched and apparently forgotten 
for several hours. Gradually getting my 
eyes accustomed to the darlaiess, and 
looking about me as far as I was able, I 
heard a ticking going on in a pocket not 
very far from the one I was in, which I at 
once concluded to proceed from the watch 
of my new master. Thinking I might be 
able to gain some information from him, I 
groped about till I found a small hole in 
my lodgings through which I was able to 
peep, and call. 

“ Tick! ” said I, as loud as I could, to 
secure the attention of my fellow-Avatch. 

“Who’s that?” at once exclaimed the 
other. 

“ I’m a new watch, bought to-day.” 

“ Hinnph ! How much ? ” 

“ Three guineas.” 

I “ CJhain and all ? ” 

“ No; five pounds with the chain.” 

“ Humph, I cost thii-ty guineas. Never 
mind, you’re for the boy.” 

“ What boy ? ” 

“ The governor’s. I heard him say ho 
was going to get him one. That boy will 
be spoiled, as sure as I go on springs ; he’s 
made such a lot of. Have you been 
regulated ? ” 

“ I should think I have ! ” exclaimed I, 
in indiguant recollection of my education. 

“All right; keep your temx)cr. What 
time are you ? ” 

“ Seven minutes to six.” 

“Wrong! It’s Eeven and three-quar¬ 
ters! ” 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“ Because that’s what I make it.” 

“ How do you know you arc right ? ” I 
asked, wondciing at my own impudence 
in thus questioning an old ticker. 

“ Look here, yoimg fellow,” said the 
other, in an awful voice ; “ you don’t seem 
to know you arc addi'essing a gold watch 
that has neither gained nor lost a minute 
for five years ! There ! You may think 
yourself clever; but you’re too fast.” 

“ I’m sure I beg your—” 

“That’ll do!” said the offended veteran. 
“ I want no niorv: i^rords.” 

I was completely shut up at this, and 
retired back to my pocket very crest¬ 
fallen. 

Presently I began to feel drowsy; my 
nerves seemed to get unstrung, and my 
circulation flagged. It was long after the 
time I had geuerally been in the habit of 
being wound up; and I began to be afraid 
Iwaa really going to be left to go to sleep. 
That, by this time, I knew would be 


nothing short of a calamity. I therefore 
gave a sly tiig at my chain. 

“What’s the matter?” it said, looking 
down. 

“ I’ve not been wound up.” 

“ I can’t helx^ that,” said the chain. 

“ Can't you let him know somehow ? ” I 
ga^ja'd, faintly. 

“How can I? He’s busy packing up 
books.” 

“ Couldn’t you catch yourself in his 
fingers, or something ; I’m in a bad way.’’ 

“ I’ll see,” said the chain. 

Presently I felt an awful tug at my neck, 
and 1 knew the chain had managed fo 
entangle itself somehow with his fingers. 

“ Hullo ! ” I heard my master exclaim, 

‘ ‘ I mustn’t smash Charlie’s chain before I 
give it to him. I’d better put it and tlic 
watch away in my drawer till the morn¬ 
ing. Heigho! it’ll be a sad day for mo 
to-morrow! ” 

As he spoke ho drew mo from the pocket, 
and, disengaging the chain from his 
buttonhole, he laid us both in a drawer 
and shut it up. I was in despair, and 
already was nearly swooning from weak¬ 
ness. 

Ho had shut the drawer, and bis hand 
was still on the knob, when all of a sudden 
he exclaimed, 

“ By the way, I must wind it up, or it’ll 
stop! ” 

With what joy and relief I saw the 
drawer again opened, and felt myself taken 
out and wound up! Instantly new' life 
seemed to infuse itself through my frame ; 
my circulation revived, my nerves were 
strung again, and my drooping heart 
resumed its usual healthy throb. Little 
did my master think of the difference this 
w'inding up made to my healtli and com¬ 
fort. 

“Now you’re happy!” said the chain, 
as w’e found ourselves once more in the 
drawer. 

“Yes; I’m all right now, I’m glad to 
say,” said I. 

“ What’s going to happen to us to-mor¬ 
row?” I asked, presently, 

“We’re going to be given to the boy, 
and he’s going to school;” so the gol<l 
chain told me. ‘ ‘ Nice time we shall have 
of it, I expect.” 

After that he went to sleep, and I fell to 
counting the seconds, and wondering wbut 
sort of life I was destined to lead. 

About an hour after I hoard two voices 
talking in the room. 

“Well,” said one, and I recognised it at 
once as my master’s, “the packing’s all 
finished at last.” 

“Ah, Cbarlos,” said the other, and it 
seemed to be a woman’s voice speaking 
amid tears, “ I never thought it would be 
so hard to part wdth him.” 

“ Tut, tut ! ” said the first, “ you mustn't 
give way, Mjixy. You women aris so ready 
to break dowm. He’ll soon be back; ” but 
before my master had got to the end of his 
sentence he too had broken down. 

For a long time they talked about theii* 
boy, their fine boy who had never before 
left his x)arents’ roof, and was now about to 
step out into the treacherous world. How 
thej’’ trembled for him, yet how proudly 
and confidently they sx^oke of his i^ros- 
pects; how' lovingly they recalled all their 
life together, from the clays when he could 
first toddle about, dowm to the present. 

Many tears were mingled with their talk, 
and many a smothered sob bespoke a des¬ 
perate effort to subdue their common sor¬ 
row. At last they became quieter, them I 
heard my master say, 
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“ I positively have never shovni yon the 
watch I got for him,” and with that he 
oi)oned the drawer and produced ino. 

“Oh, Charles,” cried the mother, “how 
delighted ho will be, and w’hat a capital 
watch it is I ” 

And she looked at me affectionately for 
a long time, for her son’s sake, smiling 
thj-ough her tears, and then put me back. 

Need I say that as these two knelt to¬ 
gether that night, their only son was not 
forgotten in their prayers ? 

So ended the first day of my adventures. 

{To he continued.) 


ENTOMOLOGY IN OCTOBER. 

By Theodore Wood. 

Joint-Author of the " Field- yaturalutts Uandhook." 

'OBER is always a 
more or less dreary 
month for the ento¬ 
mologist. Insect life 
is fast disappearing, 
and signs of the ap¬ 
proaching winter are 
only too apparent. 
There is hut little to 
be done 'snth regard 
to perfect insects, and 
the collector must fall 
back upon pupa-dig¬ 
ging, which ivill be 
almost his only em¬ 
ployment during the 
next three or four 
months. 

The only butterflies now to be found are those 
which pa.ss the winter in the perfect state, and 
which generally hide themselves in barns, out¬ 
houses, hollow trees, and, in fact, in .almost any 
place where they can find protection from the 
chilling cold. Even these are but few in num¬ 
ber, only ten of the sixty-five species of British 
Butterflies li\ing through the winter. These 
are the Brimstone {Goneptenjx rhamni)^ which 
often takes advantage of a milder day than usual 
for a little out-door exercise, tlio Clouded and 
Pale Clouded Yellows {Ccluis Editsa and ITijale)^ 
and the butterflies of the genus Vanessa. 

Two only of the “ Hawk” ]\Ioths are likely to 
be found during this month. The first of these is 
the Death’s Head {Acherontla Alropo.<i), so called 
from the skull-like mark on the thorax. Potato 
fields are the most likely localities for this moth, 
w'liich has often been known to come to light in 
such a neighbourhood. The Death’s Hoad is re¬ 
markable for its power of emitting a shrill squeak 
when touched or alarmed, not only in the per¬ 
fect, but also in the larval and pupal states. How 
this sound is produced is still uncertain. 

The only otlier Hawk Moth now on the wing 
is the Hnmmiim Bivd {Macroglossa stellatarum), 
which is fond of hovering over flowers, petunias 
being especial favourites. 

On a fine, warm day, the male Vapourer {Orgyia 
antiqiui) may still be seen da;shing wildly about, 
and the apterous female found sitting on the 
cocoon in which she passed her pupal existence. 

On gas-lamps at night will probably be found 
the handsome Feathered Thorn {Uimera pen- 
naria)y in company with the November ^loth 
{Oporahia dilutata). The latter of these is much 
subject to variation, and a good series should 
therefore bo captured. 

The Golden Umber {Hiheimia aurantiaria) is 
to bo found on palings and tree-trunks, .and 
comes to light after dark ; it is, however, rather 
a local insect. There is a commoner moth of the 
same genus, which appears about the end of the 
month, and the larva of which is very destnictive 
to oak, hazel, and other trees. This is the Mot¬ 
tled Umber {H. de/oliaria), a moth which bears 
a strong re.somblance to the preceding species. 
The females of all thc'Hibernias are nearly desti¬ 
tute of wings, and may bo found commonly 



clinging to the trunks of the trees upon which 
they fed as larva'. 

Among juniper bushes the Juniper Carpet 
(Thera juniperaia) is usually abundant, and may 
be found crawding on the twigs, or flying slowly 
among the shrubs. Riddlesdown and Parley 
Down, both near Croydon, are well known loc.a- 
litics for this insect, of which two or three hun¬ 
dred specimens are often taken by a single 
collector in the course of a favourable evening. 

At the blossoms of ivy, and occasionally on 
gas-lamps, the dtdicatc little Gem Moth {Camp- 
togramnia jiumata) may still bo found, the 
Silky Tissue {Scotosia dubitaia) sometimes ac¬ 
companying it in the latter of these resorts. 

The lled-Green and Autumn Green Carpets 
{Cidaria ps'dtacata and miata) fretpient the blos¬ 
soms of ivy and laurustinus, sometimes coming 
in to light; the foimer moth is somewhat local. 

Two other moths, the Mallow’ {Eubolia ccr- 
vinaria) and the Streak [Chesiasspartiata), com¬ 
plete the me.agre list of October Oeometree, and 
may both b<; taken at light. 

Of the Cuspidates, tw’o species, both scarce and 
local, are now on the wing. The first of these 
is the Sprawler {Petasia cassima), so called from 
its grotesque larva. This moth may sometimes 
be taken at light, the specimens being usually 
males; the female is very sluggish in her be¬ 
haviour, and is seldom procured except by breed- 
ing. 

The second Cuspidate is the Plumed Promi¬ 
nent {Ptilcqyhora plumigera)^ which is very sel¬ 
dom met with. 

As in September, the Noctu?e on the wing 
during the present month far outnumber the 
rest of the moths put together, and the ivy- 
blossoms will still teem with visitors. With 
few exceptions, these arc the same as those re¬ 
corded for last month, but of course will bo in a 
more w’orn condition. 

One of these exceptions is the Brindled Ochre 
{Dasypolia templi\ a very local insect, w’hich 
chiefly occurs on high gi-ound in the North of Eng¬ 
land, and also in Devonshire. The female hiber¬ 
nates and deposits her eggs in the spring. The 
moths are fond of hiding in stone-heaps, and the 
collector in search of them will find plenty of hard 
work before him ; one authority states that a 
specimen may sometimes bo found by turning 
ov*er a ton or two of stones ! 

During the first week or two of October, cater¬ 
pillars iikay still be found in some numbers, 
especially those which feed by night on various 
weeds and low plants. A large number of tho.se 
taken in the preceding months will have changed 
to pupte. After allowing two or three weeks for 
the change, it is as well to carefully break up the 
earth in the breeding-cages, and transfer these 
to a separate box, in w’hich is a layer of silver 
sand, or fine earth (not bran or s.awdust). It is 
not necessary to bury the pupre in the earth. 
Tho^e larvffi w’hich form cocoons should always, 
if possible, bo lot entirely alone until the time 
arrives for the perfect insects to emerge. If not, a 
large proportion of the moths will be ‘ ‘crippled,” 
owing to the want of leverage, so to speak, that 
they would have obtained in forcing their w.ay 
from the cocoon. 

Next comes the disputed question as to 
whether pupre should bo kept damp. It is true 
that in a state of nature they are subject to the 
effects of rain and snow, but as the Rev. Joseph 
Greene remarks, pupse generally choose the 
northern or eastern side of a tree in which to 
pass their existence during that state, and the.se 
are the .sides least exposed to wet. Moreover, 
it is a matter of the graatest difficulty to hit 
upon exactly the right amount of moisture, and 
if this quantity is exceeded, the pupa? are liable 
to get mouldy. Careful experiments have 
proved that, w’ith the exception of a very few 
pupaj, damping is productive of little real bene¬ 
fit, and that, on the whole, it is wiser to let them 
alone. 

There are some pupa?, notably those of tlic 
genus Dcilcphila and Checrocampay which it is 
necessary to “force,” that is, to cause the perfect 
insect to appear before its proper time. This m.ay 
be brought about by keeping the box containing 
them on the mantelpiece of a room in which there 
is a fire. Tlie moths w’ill then emerge, according 


to the heat of the room, from three to six months 
before the normal time of api)earance. With 
the moths above-mentioned, and W’ith a few 
others, this process is almost necessary, but it 
must be remembered that, in .such cases, the 
atmosphere of the cage must be not only warm, 
but damp. This can bo easily managed by 
placing a few lumps of moss in the cage, and 
keeping those moist. The moss must first be 
dipped in boiling water, in order to destroy any 
earwigs, etc., which may be hiding within it, 
and which w’ould be certain, sooner or later, to 
make a meal of any pupae with which they 
might happen to be placed. 

A great deal of work may be done this month 
by what is usually known as “pupa-digging,” 
a term which embraces all the methods for find¬ 
ing pup® in their various retreats. 

For pupa-digging proper, tlie apparatus re¬ 
quired is of the simplest possible character, 
being merely a common but strong garden trowel, 
a few chip pill-boxes, and some cotton wool. 

Ikoceeding to some favourable spot, such as a 
park or meadow with scattered timber tree.s, the 
entomologist selects one at which to commence 
his operations, and sets to work. Inserting the 
trowel into the earth, from four to eight inches 
from the tree, and about four inches in depth, 
he forces up a sod and lays it on the ground. 
He then searches the hole from which the earth 
has been removed, in order to ascertain w’hether 
any pup® are lying within it. Next he takes 
the sod, holding it in the left hand, and gently 
taps it three or four times with the trowel. This 
will cause all the pup® which do not form a 
strong cocoon to fall to the ground. He then 
carefully tears the sod to pieces in order to find 
any pup® which may have “ spun up ” among 
the roots of the grass or weed.s. Having 
thorouglily examined the firat clod of earth, the 
trowel is inserted under a fresh sod, and the 
above operations are repeated. 

The greater number of pup® will be found on 
the northern and eastern aides of a tree, moro 
especially the former, and it is seldom worth 
while to expend patience and energy in digging 
at those sides 'wnich arc more exposed to sun 
and rain. 

Puj>® .are particularly fond of burying them¬ 
selves in the angles formed by the roots of trees, 
and all these must be carefully examined before 
leaving for another si>ot. 

^lany larv® form their cocoons under loose 
bark, or in the chinks and crevices of the trunk. 
Some, such .as the larva of the Puss Moth 
{Diernnura vinula), make a hard egg-shaped 
structure, which c.an with difticulty bo dis¬ 
tinguished from the bark of the tree. This 
larva has even been known to insinuate itself 
into a small crevice, and fill up the opening to 
the level of the adjoining bark. In such a case, 
of course, it is almost an impossibility to find 
the creature, or, when found, to extract lo 
unhurt. 

All pieces of loose bark should be wrenched 
off with the trowel, and the crevices and cracks 
of the bark carefully examined from the ground 
to the height of about five feet. It is wonder¬ 
ful in how small a hole a caterjullar can undergo 
its chaDgc.s. 

If any moss or lichen is to be found on the 
trunk or roots, it should be carefully tom off 
and ex.amined, for many larv® alw’ays select such 
a situation in W’hich to pass their i)eriod of in¬ 
activity. 

{To he continued.) 






HOW I FIBST GOT INTO POOLE. 



Wutward Hoi 


A re any of you fond of sailing ? If you are 
not, I sincerely pity you, for you nii.s3 one 
of the most exhilarating joy.s of life. 

If you want excitement, wliere can you get 
more thrilling interest than when witli tliree 
reefs down in your mainsail, and storm-jib set, 
you tear up one combing wave, and plunge with 
a rush down into the green valley below, while 
behind swoops a white tumbling mass of water, 
that sends your dingey sometimes a whole boat’s 
lei^h past the taffrail, sometimes against the 
tamail itself? 

Or if you prefer a steadier and more sociable 
form of excitement, are there no charms in feel¬ 
ing your boat stiffly bending to the land breeze, 
every sheet taut, and each sail stretching to its 
work, while the water hisses and foam.s past 
your bows, and goes seething away astern in 
frothy bubbles, watching as you fly throragh the 
water how you are gaining on the cutter ahead ! 

It was on the 11th of April, 1878, that a 
small cutter slowly made iU way out of the pic¬ 
turesque little harbour of Bembridge. A light 
air of wind from the westward .scarcely served to 
make the little vessel stem the flowing tide ; but 
as she passed one by one the booms that marked 
the channel, and rounded the buoy at the bar, 
the tide grew more feeble, and her pace quick¬ 
ened. 

To tho.se who don’t know the eastern end of 
the Isle of Wight— and of the numbers who vi.sit 
the island comparatively few do know it— I can 
safely recommend the walk from Ryde along the 
sea-wall to Sea View, and then, taking to the 
sands, bordered with overhanging woods on one 
side and the sea on the other, the traveller will 
have in front of him the rocky promontory that 
forms the northern arm of Priory Bay. Hence 
a path, winding upwards through wood.s and 
fields, affording glimpses of the sea through the 
trunlu and bran(;he3 of the trees, lead.s to the 
sandy spit of land that runs out to meet the 
opposite shore of Bembridge. 

Close-hauled on the wind, the cutter stood 
along this lovely coast, keeping well out, in 
order to avoid the sandbanks that lie in danger- 
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oti.s patches all alKJUt. The. sole occupant of the 
cutter was a man alx)ut twenty-eight years of 
age, bronzed by the sun and weather, but evi¬ 
dently no proifs.sional sailor. Tlie luirgee or 
siiKill flag at the masthead .showed that his little 
craft wa.s a yacht, and that pleasure, not profit, 
was the object of his voyage. 

And here I had berter confess at once that 
noihing very romantic or wicked, such as sniug- 
gler.s or pirates are wont to j>er])etrate, is going 
to be the subject of this yam. 1 was simply 
going down the coast to Weymouth, and, if the 
weather would j)ermit, on through Portland 
Race to Tor. I nay. 

But before I go any further, pi*rhans you 
might like to know what sort of a little ship 
mine is, and what the crew consists of. 

The Undine is a small cutter of just O'j tons ; 
her measurements are ‘2nft. Gin. on the loucl 
water-line; her greatest beam is 8ft. Gin. ; 
and her draught of water 4ft. Gin. She is a 
perfect little model, and in a .seaman’s eye just 
exaetly right and projxT ; j)erhaps for racing she 
is rather too hroad, and not (piite deep enough, 
but for my purpo.se.s I could not find anything 
better, lier rigging i.s the same as that of any 
other cutter, only the sheets of the foresail aud 
jib come aft, and make fast round clouts placed 
on the outside of the combing of the cockpit, 
ready to hand while I am steering. The inter¬ 
nal arrangements of the hull may be of interest. 
The diagrams on the next page will help to ex- 
jilain the con.struction. First, to take a sectional 
view of the boat. Here you .see the ndative 
size of captain and ship ; he is .seated in the 
cockpit, which is four feet long by live feet wide, 
and contains a stand for the water-beaker, 
which holds about four gallons of water, drawn 
olF by a spigot at one enil. From the cockpit 1 
get into the cabin by lifting up the movable 
hatch that forms one end of the roof of the 
cabin, and step in over a fixed bulkhead. This 
renders the boat absolutely safe from danger of 
swamping, as the only part that can get filled 
with water is the cockpit, and thence the water 
can only run dowm below if 1 draw a cork that 
fits into the floor, to allow it to trickle down 
into the hold or w'cll, and gets pumped out 
when necessary. However, in all tne bad 
weather I have been out I have never had 
more than two inches of water in the cockpit, 
and this only about twice. 

The cabin is Gft. Gin. long, by 8ft. 4in. wide 
at the widest part, and 7ft. Sin. at the narrower 
end, giving pleiit}” of room on each side for a 
very comfortable berth which I have contrived 
to make do as bed and seat combined, by hav¬ 
ing part of the l»oard.s of tlie seat removable, 
and lacing over a canvas sacking underneath, to 
act as spring bed to the cushion 1 lie on at 
night. Tlie height of tlie cabin is 4ft. Gin. from 
the floor ; below is the ballast in half cwt. pig.s; 
on the keel is eight cwt. of lead, so that the 
little vessel is very stiff; next the cabin is the 
pantry ; and on one side are shelves for the 
tea-things, stores, etc. The ]>antry i.s ‘2ft. by 
8ft. 4in. From the pantry the entrance to the 
fore-cabin is over a slight elevation in the 
floor, caused by the ballast being stowed abaft 
the ma.st. The cabin contains my cooking- 
stove, one to burn paraffin, and very excel¬ 
lent in every way, giving out no smell, aud 
producing a good heat. Here are my spare sails 
arranged on a rack on the starboard side, and 
bunks to contain bottlc.s or stoics, 

1 keep here my sea-boots and w’aterproof 
clothing, and mops, brushes, etc., and spare 
anchor and gear ; wliile in a bunk at the end is 
a box for stowing away the anchor-chain, which 
passes up through a pipe in the deck. I get 
out on deck here througli the forediatch, which 
I generally leave open, or half-closed, at night 
when at anchor, to ventilate the cabin, and also 
to allow mo to got up on deck quickly. I keep 
all my bedding and spare clotlies in the pantry, 
and above all things keep everytliing tidy and 
.ship-sliape down below. The cabin i.s roofed in 
by a light wooden deck, which I have had 
covered over with canvas and painted, as it is 
impossible otherwise to prevent deck.s in small 
boats le.aking ; nil the rest of the deck i.s boarded 
wiili .stout planks, and well caulked. The 
cabin is lighted during the day by the movable 


hatch when not raining, and when wet ly 
removing a sliding-paner above the fixed bulk 
head ; and at night by a lamp. 

So much for what I mav call tlie features ai l 
figure of my craft. Her lord wnd master, mv, 
cabin-boy, cook, steward, and captain, all ii 
one, is your very humble servant, the writer 
and delineator of this paper. 

Some may be surprised that one man can i > 
so much. All I can say is there is no know.L^’ 
what you can do till you trj'. A quick ew 
steady hand, rapid movement,' and sharp -if- 
sion make up for want of much previous tn ij 
ing, and a little common sense added comi lrt'^ 
the necessary requirements. 

1 have sailed m all weathers, and been 3< r 
the Channel and back single-handed, foun l i 
way up numerous creeks and chaimeLs entirr.} 
uuknown to me before, and never met with a- 
accident yet ; and only took to sailing aft^r i 
had taken my degree at Oxford, aad was liv;:: 
abroad. Some day 1 will give yon a taste of n. 
first experience, if you like the flavour of tL.- 
later one, and tell you how 1 learnt wlat 1 
know, such as it is. 

And now to return to my mutton—I me.* 
my yam. 

As I opened up Ryde Pier the light br-t: 
freshened. Hauling on the wind closer, ;.a . 
with a west-goin^ tide pressing under my ir- 
bow, 1 went memly on. The journey down : 
Osb^e Bay was done in capital time, ami ihr: 
as West Cowes drew out from Old Castle Ih ir ' 
the entrance to the Medina river, crowded « l 
small shipping, showed itself. The breeze v a- 
falling, and as the son went down not a 
of air stirred. The swirl of the tide rush::.-: 
past the moorings of the Royal yachts was tr: 
only sound that broke the stillness. Briftin; 
on with the tide I thought it best, before it 
quite dark, to get in closer to the land. Accord- 
ingly, taking up one of the oars which Uy ol 
the deck, 1 pushed the little vessel towards a re¬ 
ceding bay. When I had got near enough in, I 
let go the anchor, and stowing the mainsail ani 
stopping down the jib and foresail, turned in. 

If any of my readers care about the pleasur^j 
of rough-and-ready cooking, they will hud * 
hearty sympathiser in me. Do you know 
te make a rice pudding with Swiss milk ! Can 
you fry potato^ or cook a chopa ? Mi/ 
d'oeuvre is broiled bloaters. I flatter mysoii 1 
can do these w’ell. How rich they smell! Ho' 
gloriously toothsome the roe frizzles ! Ob, 
exquisite luxury of the change from the 
keen air of the sea to the stemming redolenci' vi 
the fragrant bloater, and the merry sound of 
steaming kettle ! 

To these dainties I now turned my attention 
After doing ample justice to my own artisti* ^ 
ertions, and cleaning up, and putting all 
tidy, I got out my Adding, aud changed iii'.o 
flannel suit iu which 1 always sleep when 
board. I took one more look round before g"in 
oflT to sleep, and then passed into the land iL-: 
is not. 

Twice I woke up and looked out, but all ws- 
perfectly still, save for the distant thud of soicr 
homeward bound steamer that beat its way ui 
the Channel, while the phosphorescent spark- 
flew past the anchor-chain, showing how fi-t 
the tide was flowing up to Cowes. When i 
looked out again it was morning. 

The boat's head w’as pointing eastwards, ai 1 
I knew that the tide had tura^ in my fav(»ur 
Weighing anchor, therefore, I drifted dew: 
towards Yarmouth. The wash of the tide ovi : 
some distant object warned me to look out, ar. - 
.soon I saw a black thing surging from ride t 
side. It was a buoy, marking a ledge that mu 
out to the east of Yarmouth. 

When off Yarmouth Pier I thought it niigl" 
be a good thing to lay in some more provisions ; 
for with a light wind and falling glass, therd 
was no knowing what might be in store for nu 
Accordingly I brought nn off the pier-head in 
rather more water than 1 liked, for 1 had to jv.;' 
out a great deal of chain, especially as the ti l- 
was running very strong ; and going aslion* in 
the dingey, I brought off bread and tinned ine^i 
enough for several days. Then once more weigh 
ing anchor, without a breath of wind, I wii 
carried out past Hurst Castle, past the dsnger 
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ir ShiDgle bank, past Alum Bay, and out 
jyond the Needles. 

And now the tide turned against me, and I 
to wonder if I should be carried back 


Rather before midnight 1 was woke up by the 
little craft pitching and rolling in a very unne¬ 
cessary and unpleasant manner. Turning out 
of my berth, and putting my head up through 



Fig. I. 



;;ain, a sport for the changing tides ; when a 
ight breeze sprang up from the south, and I was 
ble to shape my coarse for the distant Isle of 

.’iirl)cck. 

It was a long business sailing against the tide ; 
)ut at last I got abreast of the promontory so 
oQspicuotts from Bournemouth, called Standfast 
^oint, and remarkable for the two chalk pillars 
hat stand out separate from the clilfs, and 
re popularly called *‘01d Harry and his 
A’ife. 


2 . 

the forehatch, I saw that the sky was covered 
with thick black clouds, and a very nasty 
sea was beginning to come right into the 
bay. 

The tide had now turned, but there wp.9 not 
much wind as yet; however, I set sail, and 
stood out of the bay on the starboard tack, 
hoping to weather Bollard Point. As I passed 
the coasters, one of the skippera shouted that 
it was going to be very l>ad, and that I liad 


better go round Standfast Point into Studlands 
Bay, and look for a pilot to take me into Poole. 
This was all very well, but one might as well 
look for a needle in a bundle of haj as look for 
a pilot in an unknown bay at midnight, and 
with the wind right on shore. 

The night was very dark, and I made scarcely 
any way as yet. So slowly was the Undine 
going, and so awkward was the sea, that I had 
to get her head round with an oar in order to 
bring her on to the port tack, for I sawr the tide 
was setting mo in towards the shore, and that I 
should not be able to weather the cliffs ahead. 
Scarcely had I done this than tliere came up a 
puff of vigorous wind, and laid the Undine 
gunw'ale under. Staggering up again, away she 
went, and the water came hissing on board, 
black, white, and seething. I was gl^ 1 had put 
a second towing-rope on the dingey. 1 did not 
run for long on this tack; but, watching for a 
smoother patch of sea, I put dow’n the helm, 
and round she came. Leaving the weather jib- 
sheet hauled up to windwara, I went down 
beloiv and took a good look at the chart. If I 
should have to nm to Poole without a pilot, I 
had better take a good look at the situation. It 
was not encouraging. There seemed to be a 
good deal of sand about, and a good deal of 
water, only rather tliinly spread. I made out 
that there would be just water enough for me 
over the bar if the sea w.as not breaking. That 
w'as w'hat 1 was afraid of, e.specially as the tide 
had not been flowing moro than an hour. Com¬ 
ing on deck again, a sadder and a wiser man, 1 
let go the weather jib-sheet, and hauled in the 
lee one, and away I went past the ghostly cliffs 
and pinnacle rocks. Souse came the water on 
deck, but it didn’t hurt me, for I W'as encased 
in tarpaulins and big sea-boots, and had dry 
clotlies in my portmanteau down below, where 
all was snug and watertight. But the salt water, 
driven by an easterly wind, does sting one’s cyee 
a bit, and mine were beginning to smart. It 
was not long before I had passed “ Old Hanr,” 
and patting up the helm, rounded Standfast 
Point, and was rushing down the wind to find a 
pilot. 

(To be continued.) 


The tide had now just begun to ebb, and 
he wind dropped. And there was I in imminent 
lauger of being carried past Swanue, and 
ver the reef of rocks that runs out off Peveril 
’oint. In frantic desperation I got out the oars 
n>l rowed vigorously ; but all my rowing seemed 
0 produce no result, when I saw a fishing-boat 
ntli two men placidly pulling up their lines in 
t 1 wildly waved to them to come out to me, 
n l went on rowing my hardest Out came my 
bher friends, and soon towed me into Swanage 
in peace and safety. 

Swan.iM Bay is certainly very pretty, and the 
k i:toria Hotel very comfortable ; but if there is 
my prospect of the wind shifting round to the 
• 1 st or south, the prettiness and the comfort are 
©nsiderably altered. I did not at all like the 
00 k of the weather, although my fisher allies 
awred me the weather was going to be every- 
hing amiable ; yet when the wind drops, having 
>^iously “ backed,** and the sun goes down 
rith a halo all round, I always look out for 
qnalls. This was the case now. 

A long, heavy swell came in round Peveril 
loiiit, and the horizon towards the south-east 
thick. Seeing two coasting vessels in the 
^7, I rowed off in my dingey to talk over mat¬ 
ers and ask the occupants what they thought 
M the weather. One skipper said he “ dicu’t 
mow as how it looked b^.” The other said 
tolhing. If it should come on to blow they 
wre going to beat up to the Isle of Wight as 
>Joii as the tide turned, and advised me to do 
■t same. 

As the tide would not flow to the eastward 
before midnight, I prepared myself for the 
•orst, and before turning in, took m two reefs 
P the mainsail, shifted Sie big jib, and put on 
pe third one, or smallest but one that I have, 
the foresail from the forestay, 
p liog it below. Under this small amount of 
if' my little ship will do anything in a gale of 
^‘■1, except sink or capsize. 
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Fore-cabin of the Cutter Yacht Undine. The Crew at Dinner 
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My father met his fate, mother, 

In yon dark mine below; 

Yet though the peril’s great, mother, 

I shall be safe, I know ; 

For there’s One who reigns o’er all, mother, 
Our cause His own will make. 

If on His love we lean, mother; 

He never will forsake! 


My father’s voice I hear, mother, 
When near his grave I tread; 
lie bade me cheiish thee, mother, 
And share my daily bread. 

Then while I see thee smile, mother, 
My labour light will be; 

And should his fate be mine, mother, 
Still Heav’n will comfort thee! 
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Comspontitna. 



F. Mill.—N o. In South America the Victoria Rcjfia 
ii called the “water maize,” from its ediMe seeds, 
which are commonly roasted with Indian com. 


Schoolboy.—S econd and even third broods of birds 
are tolerably common in favourable years. You are 
quite right to ask the question. ^ 

B. Castlk and Others.—You are right and wrong, 
and observant. Many female birds, after they have 
Anally ceased to lay eggs, assume the plumage, voice, 
and ^neral demeanour of the male. " Crowing 
Hens^ are familiar to all poultry keepers, and are 
generally slaughtered as being unlucky. The late 
Charles Watcrton rescued one of these metamor- 

{ ihused hens, and after its death stuffed it. The 
lird is still to be seen in Wattrtou's Museum at 
llshaw College. 

F. O. G.—Do not try to distinguish the edible from the 
poisonous mushrooms without the help of an experi¬ 
enced ]>crson. At least, do nut eat any of the plants. 
There are more edioie fungi than people generally 
know. There are some excellent and cheap coloure<l 
nlates on the subject, published, we believe, by 
Alessrs. Rogue. 

A SwiMMKR.—You tell us a sad tale. There seems 
little doubt that the pour boy had remained much 
too long in the water. Y'ou say that “he gave one 
or two screams,” flung up his anns. and sank. To 
us, the symptoms look luce those of a tit, and not 
cramp ; and even in the worst cases of cramp, the 
sufferer can call for help instead of screaming. Kven 
had it been a fit, it seems to have lieen either Drought 
on or hastened by too long immersion. 

Robert Paxton.— 1. We never tried Thorley’s Condi¬ 
ment for rabbits, and should be disposed to kt^ep to 
their natural food as much as possible. 2. Avoid 
“breeding in-and-in,” a.s it always weakens and dimi¬ 
nishes the successive broods. The simplest plan is 
to exchange the young buck for another of a diffe¬ 
rent family. 

Mechanism.— Sulphate of Barium can be purchased at 
any manufacturing chemist’s. Alum might answer 
instead. Why not try on a small scale ? 

An Embryo Dominie.- l. Thanks for the information 
about your fish. But you do not mention the size 
and shape of your aquarium. 2. The eaprices of fish 
in their feeding are familiar to all anglers, but no one 
knows the cause. The electrical condition of the 
atmosphere is generally suggested by way of a 
theory. One <»f our friends wrote to say that one 
evening the roach were biting freely, and he pulled 
them out almost as fast as he could put paste on his 
hook. “Twelve o’clock came. I went to bed, like a 
fool, and have never been happy since.” We value 
our good opinion of the Boy's Ow n Paper, and 
ope that it w ill be better deserved in each succeed¬ 
ing year. 

T H. Riches.—W e liave sent your letter to the Rev. 
J. O. Wood, who answeis as follows: “If 1. H. 
Riches (if I read his name correctly) will refer to the 
article in ‘Good Words.' not the ‘Sunday Magazine,’ 
for August, 1880. he will see that 1 claim equal pro¬ 
tection for ali tlie Briiish Birds during their close 
season, without reference to their 8iipiM>3ed henefl- 
clal, hannlcss, or noxious qualities. Licences could 
easily Ije obtained by genuine egg-collectors, who 
would thereby accept responsibility, and be easily 
identified. The proposed Act would practically only 
l^euimed at two sets of offender8--those who destroy 
the nests from a full belief that the birds are injuri¬ 
ous, and those swarms of nameless vagabonds who 
can mostly evade pursuit, and even if captured con 
at present only be prosecuted ns trespassers. On 
commons or high roads they cannot be touched, and 
they are perfectly aware of the fact. The Act wo«ild 
coustitute every pulicen.scd bird ncstera trespasser.” 
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W. C. G. Ridley.— Feed your Kestrel on raw meat, 
but especially on mice, they constituting the grenter 
rt of iu natural food. Of course the bird cannot 
fed on com. 

J. G. Gill.- Snails often make a noise with the edge 
of their shells while crawling, e8i>ccially upon glass. 
We will forward any letters you like to the gentle¬ 
man you mention, but do uot give addresses. 

Blur Peter.— l. 2.—Moulting is a natural proceas, and 
you should uot interfere witli it by giving medicines. 
Keep the bird out of draughts, and it will recover its 
spirits and its plumage together. 

J. H. P. and ’Three Friends.—Dishonest makers often 
omit the steel plate with which the iron ought 
to l>e faced, and on which deitends half the value 
of a g<»od skate. The steel of our own skates was 
originally a (juarter of an inch thick, but is reduced 
by wear and grinding. Iron alone, as you very truly 
sav, wears out almost as if it were lead. You can 
alwa)8 distinguish the steil from the iron byhohliog 
the skate flat and looking along it in a good light, 
when the different grain of the steel will at once l»e 
perct ive<l. We are glad to hear that you have found 
the articles instrumental in making you a skater in¬ 
stead of a scuttler. But do not cease your efftuts, 
and try to see some of the really flrst-claM per¬ 
formers, so as to learn their style. When this is 
once ac(|uired, you will not fall into the lazy, care¬ 
less, slouching ways by which too many ice lovers 
forfeit all claim to the proud title of .-'kater. E.><po- 
clally since the roller-skates have cornc into fashion 
it is needful to guard against the folded arras, the 
st(X)ping hoily, the horrid toc-a( lion, and the bent 
knee. Tliis last is the bane of all good skating, and 
it seems universal among even the professional 
1 oiler-skaters of either sex, 

H. Dew'HIR.st.- If you take proper care of an aquarium, 
you need never change the water at all. 'ibis has 
already liecn fully explained in the scries of papers 
on the Aquarium. 

J. Parrol - Are you referring to the same bird as the 
writer? The “Green Linnet” or Greenfinch, is 
Fringilla Chlorut, and is no songster, as we ought to 
know, the windows of the study which we occupied 
for some ten years opening upon a paddock iu which 
Green Linnets swarmed, together with Great Tit¬ 
mice. The perpetually slurring wall of the one, and 
the monotonous “tit-tit-tit,” have many a lime 
driven us from our desk. Perhaps you have a 
green canary, which you call by the name of Green 
Linnet. 

Forget ME NOT (Birkenhead). - 1. To relax Insects, 
place a layer of damp sand in a jam-pot, or otlier 
vessel; pin the insects on the sand, and cover the 
jar. In about two days they will he perfectly 
relaxed. Zinc boxes are sold f«tr this pinq^ose. 'Ihess 
lioxes are fitted with cork in.stead of s-and. The 
cork is wetted on the under surface, and the insects 
pinned on the other. Do not leave them too long, 
or they will mildew. 2. It is a difllculf thing to 
keep puprc damp, and had better not l»e attempted. 
They will till Ive perfectly well without it. 3. Not 
that we know of. 

J. R. A. (Alton.) — 'There are efxty-flve species of 
British butterflies, and aliout 730 of moths. Exclu¬ 
sive of the accidental visitors, there are about 2_’0 
Briti.sh blrd.<. For an insect net, see Bov s Own 
Paper, No. 15, page *230. 

F. S.MEDLET.—Crayfish are wonderful climbers, and if 
they can hitch a single leg-tip over the edge of the 
vessel, out they go. Try wire nettiug fastened over i 
the top. I 

Words of Cheer.—M r. Faed, the well-knoum member 
of the Royal Academy, writes: “ .Many thanks for 
the lioY’s Own Paper. Tt is the most useful and 
interesting of all the publications we have for the 
rising generation, and certainly a marvel of cheap¬ 
ness.^’ 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(Third Seuies.) 

I.—Literary Competition. 

ITTe commence this our third series of com- 
V V petitions with a suliject tliut i.s sufficiently 
broad and untechnical to allord fair scope for 
hoiionrablc rivalry to all cla=ses of readers, and 
yet will serve to exercise both tlieir knowledge 
and their abilities. It is as follows. AVo will 
give 7'iro Pri::e'i, of the value of (hie Guinea and 
J[aJf a (rha/iea re.spectively, for the best descrip¬ 
tion in verse of the double-page drawing by Mr. 
Oveivnd which is issued with this number. 
Plea.se note that— 

(1) (,’ompetitors will be divided into classes, 
according to age, and one prize will be awarded 
in each class. First cla,s.s, all ages between 14 
and *21 ; second cla.s.s, all ages up to 14. The 
higher prize will be carried olT by the cla.ss that 
.shows the greater ability. Onr elder readers must 
therefore look well to tlieir laurels, for merit 


_1 

alone carries the day in these competitions, t d 
this does not always go with age. 

(*2) Comjietitors may employ any metre th t 
may like best, and even blank verse will nst d > 
qualify; but no poem must exceed in len:. 
100 lines. 

(3) The last day for sending in is Norml r ' 
30th. (Sff General Conditions^ which apply 
all comyietitions.) ' i 


II.—Ultiminatingr Competition. ' 

AVe also offer T/irce Py-izes, of the value of ( ' | 
Guinea and a half. One Guinea, and Hdi j 
Giiinra, for the best illumination of a text <l I 
Scripture, which may be selected at the opt . 
of comiietitors from either the Ohl or iheN-x i 
Testament, but it must uot conUia more tlm* I 
six word.s. 

(1) Competitors will be divided into clisr* 
according to age, and (Hie prize will be awards 
in each class. First cla-ss, from 17 up to;] ' 
second cla.ss, from 14 to 17 ; third class, all *,:* 
up to 14. The greatest merit exhibited in it', 
cla.ss will s«*cure the highest prize. 

(2) Competitors are not prohihilc<l from iu;n: 
purcha.sed ilesigns, but the colouring must b» 
wholly their own ; and otlier things being cqcii 
the preference will be given to original 
throughout. The size, material, etc., are le’i; 
to tlie choice of com|K*tilors. 

(3) The last day for st iiding in is Dcc<?n:>: 
31st. {Sec General Conditions.) 


The prize-winners will not receive 
prizes, as there is a pos^ihility of money 
.squandered, but the money value in such ip 
jiroved articles as they may select, or they n;i'^ 
choose from the numerous hand.some books pui- 
lished by the llelimous Tract Society. 

In addition to tiie prizes, handsome ** Certit'- 
cates of Merit,” suitable for framing, signed by 
the IMitor, will lie awarded to the moix* mcn- 
torious comjiftitors who fail to secure prizes. 

General Condition.^. 

(1) The Poems and Illuminations must 
comiictitora’ own unaided work. 

(2) Tlie Poems must bear at top of first pw" 
of MS. the full name, address, and age of semlt:, 
thus— 

Name . 

Address . . 

Age. 

And in ifie case of the lllumiiiafions these par¬ 
ticulars should be written on a sep,arate piece * ‘ 
paper, which should also bear the ceriifirar*. 
and must be stitched (not pinned) on the from 
top left-hand comer. 

(3) All contributions should be certified 
parent, teacher, employer, or other responsiti 
person, as genuine, unaided work ; and 
certificates should bo stitched to first pafje c 
MS. 

(4) All letters or packets must be plaii 1 
marked outside “ Prize Competition,” ami mua 
bemidressed to “The Kditor, Boy’s Own Papilk 
56, Paterno.ster Row, Ijotulou.” 

(5) No MSS. or Illuminations will be n 
turned, ichelhcr accompanied b>j stamps or vie/- 
a mle rendered necessary by the immense numb* 
of readers who join in these competitions. To n 
till 11 all would be uext to imixissible, aud it is n 
fair t® make exceptions. Tlie best of the illam 
nations will probably be sent to hospital 
training ships, ragged schools, and other us-i f 
institutions, as a gift from the readers of x.1 
Boy’s Own Pacer. 

To the.'io comlitions we must invite the car-^ f 
attention of all competitors, as they will li:v 
to be stricthj enforced. Readers can haj> ] 
imagine the trouble caused in the past by e -- 
so seemingly trivial a matter as, say, forget 
to state age or address, or neglecting to ss^ 
certificate, and writing by later jKists to rec 
the onii.s.sion. 


irjfA this number u preitented tn evrry rrnrf’#- 
clever sketch, made for vs by Mr. IF. //. Overend. «*i 
enlitled " (Jne Volunteer better than Three Pre.,^ 
Mru." Every reader thould sec that his ne»esj-^' 
supplies this plate free. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1880. 


By Ascorr K. Hope, 

“ The Amateur Dominie,” “ *1 Boy’s ? 

Campaoj^i,” etc. J 

CHAPTER II. ’’ 

O K the following morning, the 22nd 
March, the Boston being almost ready 
to put to sea, a number of the Indians came 
as usual, bringing salmon, and remained 
idling on board, apparently from no other 
motive than curiosity. Captain Salter, a 
sailor all over, frank as well as blunt him¬ 
self, was slow to suspect malice in others, 
and having probably forgotten all about 
the little quarrel of the day before, saw no 
reason for special precautions. j'i 

About noon Maquina, with a good many j 
of his head warriors, came alongside, and, 4 
after going through the customary exami- g 
nation to show that they carried no amis, 
they were admitted into the shi]). The t ij 
chief, who pretended to be very gay and | 
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^ood-lmDioureil, had a hoiio ^Yhistlo in his 
hand, and wore a hideous mask of wood, 
ro])rcsc‘ntinf^ tho liead of some wild beast— 
a peeuliar ornament used l)y thfse people 
upon c;'reat occasions, as Captain Cook had 
noticed. While his men sail.? and capered 
about tho deck, eiitertaininii^ the crew with 
their savage antics, he blew his whistle to 
a kind of tune whieli appeanal to re^i^iilate 
their motions. Then, as Ca]>tain Salter 
was walkiiiii: on the qnarli rdick and cai-e- 
h'ssly watching this amnsiutr ])'‘rfi)rmanee, 
]Ma<iuina ee.ine up t<i a>lc liitn when he 
r.e':i7tt to dvp:ir'f', :iv.d on told “ to¬ 

rn. •rj-o\v,” said, in liis br-'lcon Imudish, 

“You h.vc s.^hnon. ?dne'u in Friendly 
C'n'e. W'liv not and catch soiiiet'” 

'I'his siiyn’esi ion scenitMl a ".K)d one; a 
fiiiT>;>ly oi fries}; ii<li would bc‘ no bad ])ro- 
vi :')!! tor t};.- voyatre. Alter diuner, tle-n, 
til ' eliiff !na!.e and nine men went ofl' will; 
tie- jolly-boat and yawl to fish at Friendly 
Govi\ near the Imlian to'.vn, first settin^^ 
il) ' stewand on shore to wash the eapdain's 
C'lidie';. So littli' thou'jrht was tb(‘re of d:tn- 
^r-r. M oanwliile Mufinina and his warriors 
fitayed on hoard, and sliared the dinner of 
tho men whom they werii thonut to murder. 
What happened next may bo told in our 
hero’s very words. 

“ .Sliortly aftor the departure of the hop ts 
I Went down to my vice-bench in the 
oteora cre, where I was (>mployed in eleanluLC 
mu-kets. I had not been there iii'^ire tlian 
'in hour Avhon 1 hoard the men hoisting in 
th'* hmp; boat, which in a few minutos alter 
W'as succeeded by a threat hustle and eon fu¬ 
sion on deck. I iininedialely ran up the 
steerage stairs, hut .scarcely w;is my lucid 
above deck when I was caught by the hair 
by one of tho sa\ages and lifted fnau my 
feet; fortunately for me, my hair being 
short, and the ribbon with which it was 
tied .slipping, I fell from his hold into the 
steerage. As I wais falling he struck at me 
with an axe, w’hich cut a deep gash in my 
forehead and penetrated the .skull, hut in 
consequence of Ids losing his hold I hielalv 
escaped the full force of the blow, which 
otherwise would have cleft my liead in two. 

I fell, stuiiiu'd and senseless, nprai the lloor. 
llow long I continned in this situation I 
Iniow not, blit on recovering my .senses tie* 
first thing that I did was to try to get up: 
but so weak was I from the loss of blood 
th.'it I faiuteil and fell. I was, howt;ver, 
soon reccJled to my reeolleetion liy tbr»'c 
lou<l .shouts or yells from the savag* s. I 
which convinced me that they lia<L got 
possession of the shiin It is imijossible for 
me to doseo'ibe my feelings at, this terrihe 
.coumi. hlonie faint idea juey be fonned of 
tiitsn l»y those who lip-ve known wi;al it is 
to l aU w.'tken from a liid( ous flrcam and 
still think it real. Never, no, never shall I 
lost' from my mind the impression of that 
dreadful moment. I expi*cted every instant 
to sliaro the Avretched fate of my unfortu¬ 
nate ca)nipanions, and Avhen I heard the 
song of triumph by which thest* inferu.il 
yt'lls v.’cre fauceceded, my blood ran cold in 
my Vfin.s. 

“ Having at leiigth .snfhi-iently recovt-T-t'd 
my s('nses to look around mt*, after wiping 
the bl(;od frriiii my eyes I saw that the 
hatch of the steerage was slnit. This Avas 
done, as I afterwards <li'-:coAa*rod, by order 
of Alaquina, Avho, on seeing tlie savage 
strike at me with tie' ax<‘. told him not to 
hurt me. for iliit I av.'is the armom<T, mid 
Avould 1 . 11 ' useful to tij» ]•) in renairing their 
ai'Jiis ; Avliile at t!ie .scme 1 ime, t > ])r(*vent 
any of his men from injuiing mi', he had 
tlie hateli clo.sed. Lut to me this circum- 
strmco wore a very ditrerent ap]^earance. 


1 lio i)oy's Owii 'Taper. 

for I thought that these Ix'irharians had 
only prolonged my life in order to deprive 
me of it by the most cruel trirture.s. I 
remained in this horrid state of susjm use 
for a very long time, Avheir at limgtli the 
hatch wasopi'ued, and ^I.'iqiiina, calling me 
by name, ordered me tx) come up. 1 groped 
my way up as AVell as 1 was abl<*, bfing 
almost blinded l>y the blood that lloAved 
from my Avonnd, and so weak as with dilli- 
culty to Avalk. The king, on perceiving my 
sitiialion, ordered one of hi.s men to bring 
a ]a)t of Avat(‘r to Avash the blood from my 
f.iee, Avhieh having done, I av:is abh' to s< «• 
diNtinetly Avith one of my eyes, but tin* 
other was so swollen from my AVound that 
it Avas closed. But wiiat a territle sjM'ctacle 
met my eyes ; six naked .-xavagt s, standing 
in :i cii’cle around me, coA'ered Avith lie* 
of my iiiur<u'r. A e()rijra<les, Avitli their 
daggers uplifted in their haiels, ])re}iared 
to .strike! 1 now tlcngdit my last moment 
was come, and recwUiimciidcil niy soul to my 
hlak-r. 

‘’'rhoking, Avho, as I have filrcady ob¬ 
served, knew enough (if Ihigli^h to m;dce 
himself understood, enti'rcd ll;e cii'cle, and 
phieiiig liimself before im', addres.sed me in 
nearly tlie following Avords. 

“‘John—I speak -you no say no— you 
say no— daggers come ! ’ 

“Ho tli('u ai'ked mo if I would be his 
slave during my life ; if I wcjiild right for 
him in Iris batth's; if I Avould rj'jiairliis 
muskets and make daggers and kniv(*s for 
him ; Avith several oth(*r questions, to all of 
which I was careful to answer, * Yt'S.’ Ho 
till'll told me th.at he would s]»are my life, 
and ordcreil me to kiss his hands and feet, 
to shoAA'' my submi.' sion to him, which I 
did. 

“ In the mc.antime liis peo])l(p AA’oro vt'ry 
clamorous to have me ]>ut to dteitb, .*<0 that 
there* should he none of us left to tell our 
story to our countrymen and pu'event them 
from coining to trade Avith tlu'in ; but the 
king, in the most detennineil maniu'r, 
op]j(>sed th(‘ir wishes, and to his faA'Our am 
I wliolly indebted fiir my being yet among 
tlie living. As I av;is busy at Avork at tlu' 
time of tlie adaelt, I Avas Avithont my 
coat, and Avlnit Avith the coldness of the 
Avi'.'ither, inv f;cbleness from loss of blood, 
the ]);un of my Avound, and tlie extrem** 
agitation and t.'cror that I still fidt, I 
slmok lilte a leaf, which the king oh- 
s''rvb)g, Acent into the eaVuri, and bring¬ 
ing up a griat-enat that belomrcd to 
the captain, tlir-cw it over my slioiihu'rs, 
telling me to drink .some rnm from a 
l.iottle which he liaiuh'd me ;it the sanu* 
time, giving me to nudri stand tliat it Avould 
b(* good for me, and keep iik* from tremhling 
as 1 did. I took a draught of it, after 
Avilieh, taking me by’ tho Land, he led me 
to the qnartt'i’deck, Avhere the most horrid 
.sight pr('sent«'d itself that ever my eyes 
witnes.sed : the heads of our nnfortunatc 
captain and his crcAV, to the number of 
tAveiity-fivo, were all arranged in a line, 
and iNIaquina, ordering one of his peo|)le to 
bring a lu'ad, asked me Avhose it was; I 
aiisAVrrc'd, the c.'ii>tain's; in like manner the 
others Avere showed me, and I told him the 
names, excepting a few that AA’cro so 
horribly mangled that I Ava.s not able to 
recognise tlK'Ui. 

“ I TiOAv discovered tluat all Our unfor¬ 
tunate crew had lieoii massacrid, and 
learned that, after getting possession of the 
ship, the savages liad broken open the 
arni-ehcst and magazine, and sui>plying 
themselves Avith ammunition and arms, 
sent a jiarty on shore to attack our men 
Avho had gone thither to ti.sli, and being 


joined by mimbr^rs from tho Aollage, with¬ 
out diiHculty overpowered and murderr-l 
them, and cutting off their heads, broug.: 
them on board, after throwing their IxWi- 7 
into the sea. On looking ujKin the deck, I 
saw it entirely covered with the blocMi ct 
my poor comnides, whose throats had B-:. 
cut wdth their own jack-knives, the sava- 
liuA’ing seized the opportunity while li.' 
were busy in hoisting in tho boat to grap; A 
with them and overpower them bj’ tL'. 
numbers; in the scuffle the captain ax . 
throAATi overboard and dispatched by tL' - 
ill the canoes, who immediatclv cut off L: 
head.” 

At his own desire,since he had often four . 
tho hoTietit of such an application to slight' - 
iiijlilies, the lad’s wounded hoiid w.:- 
dn ssed with a leaf of tobacco and b-jiiii: 
up by tlu? silk handkerchief from bis le vk 
ISLaquimi then hid him get the ship link, 
way for Frii'iidly Cove. This he did I 
cutting her cables, and directing somv ■ : 
the Indians to go aloft and loo.seii the saib 
which, as may ho eiipjx>s<-‘d, they’ set al* 
in a vorv bungling manner. But tlr ■- 
luaiiagi'd so fur to shako out the jib au 1 
t('ps!iils that, with the advantage of a f.iir 
wind, ho was ahlo to got- her into the Ceve. 
and there, at the* chiefs orders, ran hr: 
ashore on a sandy beach. 

By this time it w’as late in the evening. 
The Indian town Avas illuminated by u 
largo niinihor of pine torches in triumrk 
for the success of tho enterprise, and a., 
tho iiihahitaiits, great and small, tun • i 
out to welcome their chief Avith loud shuiV' 
of joy’, aiidAvith a noisy^ thumping of stiiY 
11} >011 the roofs and sides of the hou.-'r^ 
which Avas their usual maimer of applaud¬ 
ing. Maqiiina led the prisoner to his ow ! 
liousc, filled Avith an excited crowd, for 
tho warriors, to the number of five hu:.- 
dred, had assembkd to exult over th r 
victory’, such as it AA’as, and to boast e;-.':i 
one of his own exploits in the inassaci 
The poor fellow Avas received w’ith imicb 
kindiM'ss by’ the Avomeii, especially Maqui- 
na’s AviA’os, no less than nine of them, wi > 
all came round him. gently’ stroking ar.'l 
patting liis head, Avith words which tkeir 
manm r interf)reti;d to mean sy’inpathy ar. l 
encouragement. On the other band, th * 
men still seemed dissatisfied that he hii'i 
been spared, and kept urging Maquina t;> 
let them have their Avill of him, which tie* 
chi(*f steadily refused, telling them that li'* 
Avould not break his word, and pointing 
out what a valuable slave Jewitt would if, 
since ho could make and repair th-;r 
anus. 

iNIaquiiia made the prisoner sit down h"- 
sido him, and pressed him to follow lu' 
example in eating heartily’ of driiHi claui> 
and train oil, which Avere now set befon" 
them by tho Avomen. But his unwilling 
guest’s mood was too gloomy to let liin. 
have any’ appetite, even if the smell ad 
taste of this food Lad been less loathsum<. 
The pain of his Avoimd also AA’as V( iy 
groat, and he was kept in constant apj-rt*- 
hensioii, for the men standing around c ei- 
tinued to demand loudly’ that he should i - 
put to death, till their importunity’ btoaiu'' 
so troublesome that the chief, jumping up 
wrath fully’, took a great club and dixivi^ 
them all out of the house in right ruAul 
manner. 

Even in this scene of disorder the un¬ 
happy lad kept his Avits about him, «ii'i 
lost no chance of gaining goodwill. A s< n 
of the chief, about eleven year.s old, ni;: «* 
up to him with childish curiosity, and avms 
not too shy to respond to some friendly ad¬ 
vances. John took him on his knee, and 
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cutting the metal buttons off his coat, tied 
them round the boy’s neck, which greatly 
delighted him; and the father seemed no 
less pleased by this attention shown to his 
son, who stuck to his new acquaintance 
with evident fondness. The time for rest 
having come, Maquina directed Jewitt to 
lie beside tho boy, lest some of his unruly 
subjects should come and kill him while 
asleep. He lay down accordingly, but his 
sufferings of mind and body would no more 
let him sleep than eat. What memories 
must have been his that night of the decent 
home at Hull, and the happy, peaceful days 
that he had left behind him in old Eng¬ 
land! 

About midnight he had fresh cause for 
wakefulness. As he lay tossing about in 
his misery, an Indian came to tell the chief 
that on going on board the ship in the 
dark bo had been knocked down by one of 
the white men, who was still alive. This 
news Maquina repeated to Jewitt, adding 
that as soon as it was light he would go 
and kill the man, whoever he might be. 
The lad in vain tried to move him to mercy; 
all he got for his pains was an order to be 
quiet and go to sleep. 

How he could possibly save the life of 
this survivor, was now the question that 
filled our hero’s agitated thoughts. What 
a consolation it would be, how much would 
it lighten tho burden of slavery among 
these savages, to have one coimtryman 
for a companion! All at once it came 
into his mind that this man must be 
Thompson, the saihnaker, whoso head he 
had not recognised among those on deck, 
and whom he now remembered to have 
been working below not long before the 
attack. The more he thought of it the 
more likely this seemed. Then, as Thomp¬ 
son was a man of about forty years, who, 
moreover, looked older than his real age, 
he had the idea of representing him as his 
father, and thus prevailing on Maquina to 
spare the sailmaker for his sake, since it 
was plain that he himself stood tolerably 
well in the chief’s good graces, now that 
his revenge was glutted. Turning over this 
project, he at last, towards morning, fell 
into a doze, and for a short time forgot 
troubles and dangers. 

The Boston’s disaster may remind us of 
that of the Tonquin, destroyed a few years 
later in the same neighbourhood. A hasty 
captain—offended Indian pride—a mur¬ 
derous plot; it is the same story over 
agsun which Washington Irving’s pen has 
made so well known, but it had an even 
darker catastrophe. The Indians having 
butchered almost all the crew with the 
knives they had just got in trade, were 
driven off by the fire of the deck guns in 
the hands of a few survivors. These sur¬ 
vivors took flight in a boat, all but one, 
who, desperately wounded, remained to 
work a fearful revenge. He enticed the 
Indians back on board by friendly signs, 
and, while they were swarming all over the 
^hip in eager search of plimder, this man 
blew up the magazine, and in an instant 
the sea was covered with fragments of the 
wreck ^d mutilated and mangled corroes. 
Trade, indeed, has its tragedies as w^ as 
war! 

{To be continued.) 



GYMNASTICS. 

By a Member op the London Athletic 
Club. 

I.—PRELIMINARY HINTS AS TO DRESS, DIET, 
EXERCISES WITHOUT APPABXtUS, ETC. 

N presenting to oiu* readers instructions for 
the development of strength and agility, 
for the cultivation of the body and the preser¬ 
vation of health, we cannot refrain from quoting 
that fine old Latin motto, “ Mens Sana in coiq^ore 
sano” (“A vigorous mind in a sound body”). 
It has stood the test of years, and happily its 
truth is day by day more forcibly asserting 
itself. The feeling is becoming general that 
body and mind ought to be developed to the 
utmost, for they are both gifts to us, and for the 
proper use of them we are responsible. 

The benefits oijudicious exercise to the human 
frame cannot be over-estimated. In these days 
of sedentary occupations it becomes an absolute 
necessity, an antidote, in fact, to tho labours of 
the brain. By its use the balance between mind 
and body is preserved. 

Irrespective of the increased health that gym- 
nsstics impart, and the spring which they give 
to the mind, they possess one great advanti^e, 
namely, that they endow the gymnast with 
presence of mind in difficulties. 

In positions of danger how much better chance 
of escape those who have trained themselves to 
use theii* limbs will have over those who have 
not! 

Foremost as we stand among nations, it is 
surprising that such indiffeKence should have 
hitherto prevailed with regard to the develop¬ 
ment of the body. In many continental countries 
(Germany and Switzerland more especially) gym¬ 
nastics form part of a boy’s education; here 
tliey are indulged in only as an accessory, and 
often without the aid and direction of an ex¬ 
perienced teacher. Boys are allowed to enter 
the gymnasium, make their own choice of appa¬ 
ratus (and they generally select that which re¬ 
quires the greatest skill), and, in imitation of 
some expert gymnast whose performances they 
have witnessed, attempt feats far beyond their 
strength, which can only be successfully accom¬ 
plished after a systematic course of practice. 
The result is often positive injury, and always 
discouragement. 

As ill other things, there is no royal road to 
g}^ninastics. TJie learner must begin with simple 
and gentle exercises if he wishes to acquire a 
graceful and easy style, increasing them in diffi¬ 
culty in regular degree, according to his strength 
and progress. Tlie extra time and trouble de¬ 
voted to the simple exercises, in wdiich lies the 
gi'oundwork of the most “taking” feats, will 
bo acknowledged to have been well ex^iended, 
and the acquirement of a cool, easy, and elegant 
style will prove sufficient recompense for having 
assiduously practised them. 

Dress. 

The best material is undoubtedly white flan¬ 
nel. A pair of trousers made to fit the legs 
tolerably closely, with plenty of room in the seat 
(not “ baggy,” of course), a close-fitting ordinary 
under jersey, minus the sleeves (to mve freedom 
to tho arms), and a pair of canvas shoes without 
lieels, are all that are necessary for wear during 
actual practice. Add to these a loose jacket of 
meilium thickness to slip on during intervals of 
rest, and you have your costume complete. 

Upon the question of wearing a belt opinions 
are divided. Many gymnasts approve of it, and 
as.sert that it affords tlicm support; but our 
view, in w’hich we are confinned by medical 
authority, is that artificial support should be 
avoided. All that is necessary is that the 
trousers should be made to tit well over the hips, 
with a waistband of about 2iiii. in wiilth, and a 
strap and buckle behind. Be sure that the flannel 
is well shrunk (by immersion in water for about 
thirty-six hours) previous to making up. 

Before proceeding to describe the exercises, wo 
have a word to say with regard to the time at 
which tlioy can be most beneficially practised. 
Let it bo a golden rule never to attempt work 
directly after a meal. The digestive organs 
require time to fulfil their functions, and exercise j 


upon a full stomach only impairs and weakens 
them. Food should not bo taken immediately 
after practice; a short time—say half an hour— 
should elapse before eating. 

It is of importance that these directions should 
be observed, for with impaired digestion, tho 
muscles, instead of being strengthened and de¬ 
veloped by exercise, are really weakened and 
reduced, in consequence of not having received 
the nourishment which digestion alone can ex¬ 
tract from food. 

Liglit practice before breakfast may be taken 
with advantage, but a dry biscuit or crust of 
bread should bo eaten on rising. 

Exercises •without Apparatus. 

No. 1. 

Place the heels together, toes pointing out¬ 
wards, stand perfectly upright, as at attention, 
chest expanded. Raise the arms, and stretch 
them out in front, hands open, palms touching. 
Keeping tho hands at the same level, throw 
them as far behind the back as you can. Do 
not bend the body. Continue this exercise until 
you feel you have had enough. 

No, 2. • 

Stand aa before. Clench the hands and throw 
them out in front. Bring them back sharply to 
the sides, throw them out again, and continue. 

No. 3. 

A^n same position. Raise the fists to the 
shoulders, knuckles turned outwards, strike up¬ 
wards. Bring the fists down again to the shoul¬ 
ders. 

No. 4. 

Extend the arms at full length on each side, 
hands open, palms upwards. Bend from the 
elbow, bringing the tips of the fingers to tlio 
shoulders, then straighten out again. This is 
fine exercise for the biceps. 

Now combine these four exercises, doing them 
in succession. 

No. 5. 

Stand with the legs a little apart, toes point¬ 
ing outwards. Arms straight, and hanging iii 
front. Describe a circle in front of you witli 
each hand alternately, keeping the fist shut and 
anns pcrfeclhf straight. First one way, th(3 
hands going outwards, then the other coming 
inwards. Keep up this “ windmill ” action for 
some time. 

These extension exercises will give ease and 
pliancy to the arms and their joints. 

Leg Movements. 

No. 1. 

Place the hands on the hips, and stand up¬ 
right, heels together. Raise each leg alternately, 
as high as possible, straight out in flout of you, 
toes pointed, leg perfectly stiff. 

This should not be done too slowly, but with 
a slight swing, as in the act of kicking. 

No. 2. 

In addition to the forward movement, swing 
the leg behind you, do not bend the body over, 
and mind your balance. Keep up tliis pendulum 
movement, first with one leg, then with tho 
other, counting 1, 2, 3, 4. 1, leg out in front; 

2, swing behind ; 3, in front again ; 4, foot to 
ground to first position ; then do the same with 
the other leg. 

No. 3. 

Stand as in No. 1, and throw each knee up 
alternately, endeavouri^* to strike tho chest. 
Do not stoop forward. This exercise loosens tho 
knee joints. 

No. 4. 

When in the position described in last, with 
the knee raised, throw the leg out in front, and 
straighten it before bringing tho foot to tho 
ground. This is part of No. 1. 

No. 5. 

Stand as before. Now sink down slowly, as 
low as possible, raising tho heels from tho 
ground, knees bent at an angle, then rise again. 
Do this at least twenty times in succession. It 
will give it to you in the calves and tliighs, but 
it is splendid exercise. 

This concludes this week’s articb'. If you ]>r.ic- 
tise these exercises for about half an hour every 
day for a week you will be ready for tho moi o 
advanced practice which we shaU describe in 
our next article. 
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Durlstune Head and Purbeck Island. 


I mildly returned tlmt the services of t pilot ai 
I this wild tempestuous night to take me into 
I Poole would not be objectionable ; only I pot H 
I rather more briefly, having a mind for wit, sad 
mindful of what constitutes its soul. 

Put my pilot friend was not amisbk. 
j Ho wanted to know how much wstfr 1 
I drew, and I innocently told him. “Only 
' four feet and a ’arf! Why I wouldn't « 

\ with you for eight pounds.*’ I never cojud 
! make out why he was so disdainful, for 1 
I have seen many a coaster drawing not m 
' much, and thought to be a very decent-sizfd 
craft. I tried to reason with my ancient 
mariner; but either the wind and the wavf* 
I carried away iny persuasive words, or else the 
man could not understand reason. At last, in 
des|>air, 1 asked him how 1 was to get in. 
j “ Hear away until you sees Poole lights; keep 


HOW I FIRST GOT INTO 
POOLE. 


PXRT II. 


T O run before a fair wind is all right 
enough, and pleasant, if only you 
know where you are going to, and want 
to go there ; but when a few hundred 
yar^ more or less will run you up 
on a sand-bank, with a whooping sea 
coming smash into you astern, and the 
tide rising besides, the pleasure becomes 
a little too intense. 

No sooner had I turned “Old Harry” 
than I began to yell at the top of my 
voice, “ Pilot a-hoy, h-o-o-o-o-y !” in 
the crescendo scale, until I could yell 
no longer. At the pace I was going it 
would not be long before my fate would 
be settled unless I altered my course. 
But where was this pilot? “Pilot 
a-hoy ! ” and music as before ; but no 
answer. So, in despair, luffing hard 
up, I let her lie to on the other tack. 
Up and down she went, and a good 
d^ of water seemed to be wasted in 
cleaning my deck. I tried to peer 
through the darkness for my friend ; 
but nothing could I see, and so I 
waited and thought awhile. 

Suddenly I fancied I saw a dark thing 
close to me. “There, it’s gone. No ; 
by the beard of the prophet ! there it 
is. Let draw the weathersheet! jam 
down the helm ! ” Round she comes, 
and there’s my friend the pilot, playing 
pitch-and-toss with the wild waves. 
Up in the wind I go again, close along- 
fide, and shout enough to waken the 
seven sleepers. At last a gruff voice 
returns, “Boat a-hoy! what d’yer 
want ? ” To which curt question I 
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’em in one, and go in,” name back Hirough the 
wind and sea, and I heard no more of my 
friend. 

Here was my work cut out for me, and no 
mistake. The wind was rising, and so wn 
the sea, and the waves were coming over forward 
with every pilch that the Undine gave. Once 
more before setting sternly to work I lifted op 
the hatch, and went down below. I was still 
hove to, so there was no danger in leaving the 
helm. I took a good look at the chart, ate a 
little bread-and-butter, and then came up awin. 
It va^ dark, there was no doubt about it, and my 
mind misgave me ; for, supposing I was to get 
llirongh the Swatch Channel all right, how was 
1 To know when I was to pass the lights? R 
you keep going right on towanls a light, m 
course of time you must come to where the 
light stands on. This was my diflSculty. How 
couM I tell how far off 1 was from the banks on 
which the lights stood ? Well, there was no 
help for it. If I wanted to have any sleep that 
night I must get into Poole Harbour—th^r® 
was no doubt about that. So, once more letting 
go the weather-sheet, and slightlv starboarding 
the helm, the Undine paid off from the wind 
and splashed ahead. 
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Runnins^ through the Snatch Ch innel. OfF Poole. 


course. I didn’t know the lights were so very 
well arranged that it was a moral impossibility 
to run up against them, as I learnt afterwa^, 
and was beginning to think I was getting too 
near in. I could now very dimly make out a 
deeper blackness along the horizon, which I 
took to be land; and knowing how low the 
coast is about the entrance to Poole Harbour, 

I I knew 1 must be close in. The sea also was 
! breaking heavily on each side of me. But 
I somehow the sea immediately about me was 
calmer, and the waves did not rush me on in 
such a wild way. 

Getting more and more anxious, for I did 
not dare to separate the lights, lest 1 should go 
on the banks on either side, which were now 
distinctly visible by reason of the very heavy 
surf breaking on them, I took a wild resolve 
into my he^, and, seeing that the sea was 
quieter in the channel just where I was, I deter¬ 
mined to round to, let down the jib, and drop 
the anchor. I never take long to think in an 
emergency, so down with the h^m and up in the 
wiud I go ; quick as possible I had run forward, 
hauled down the jib, and thrown out the 
anchor, giving her plenty of chain. I watched 
the Undine narrowly for some moments, but she 
I seemed to ride very easily to the anchor, and the 
.sea did not break at all against her ; only, us the 
tide was rising, I did not know what it might be 
like at high water, and the wind showed no signs 
of dropping. It was pouring with rain, and I 
wanted to be in a sheltered place, so, getting into 
the dingey, I rowed away into the blackness. 

(To be continued.) 


I was noAv going as close hauled as I 
could on the starboard tack, and kept 
a keen look-out for any light. After 
having run Tor about a quarter of an 
hour, 1 saw ome solitary dimness on the 
horizon to l«eward. If it was the 
entrance light: to Poole it would soon 
be followed bjr a second glimmer, and 
there it w’as sore enough. Keeping on 
my course uixtil the lower was nearly 
under the higher light, 1 put up the 
helm, and roixnd the little ship came. 
I instantly sla^cked off the main and jib 
sheets, and plunged wildly ahead on 
the top of a bl g wave. 

Of all kinds of steering, the feeling 
the helm of a boat right before the 
wind, and with a following sea, is the 
most exciting, especially when you are 
obliged to follow a given course, and 
any deviation right or left will nin you 
into danger. Of course, in running 
before the wrind you ought to keep the 
boat’s head not dead before it, as any 
heavy sea might cause the ves.sel to 
slightly alter her course, and the boom 
would come over when not at all 
wanted. The beat way is to keep her 
as near as j^ossible with safety to the 
wind, going as long as you judge right 
on t^t tack, and then gy^ carefully 
over, and keep her as near again as 
possible on the other tack. 

But you can’t do this if the channel is 
narrow, the way unknown, and the night 
pitchy dark. So I simply hauled in 
the mainsheet again pretty close, and 
dropped the {)eak of the mainsail a bit. 
This prevented her going so fast, and 
allow^ the sail to Keep more before 
the wind with less fear of gybing. I 
was running in very fast, and was 
getting a little anxious about my 
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THE BOTS OWN MUSEUM; 

OR, BIRDS AND BEASTS, AND HOW TO 
STUFF THEM. 


By Dr. Gordon Stable.s, m.d., r.n. 

A B I sit me down at the editor’s request to 
ix write these short practical papers for boys, 
t cannot help thinking of my own first attempt 


at bird-stuffing. I was only a very tiny boy 
then, just home for the holidays, and my victim 
was a common hedge-smrrow, which the cat had 
killed. I say victim advi.sedly, for victim to my 
first bungling attempts at taxidermy it must 
have been. 

My workshop was the summer-house, my 
guide a book on the subject which 1 had read and 
studied for days beforehand ; and when my bird 
was skinned and cured, with the stuffing and 


wires put in and screwed into shape, my mother 
was delighted with my handicraft. Finally the 
cat stole it, and very dry eating she found it. 

Since then 1 have stuffed birds and beasts in 
almost every country of the world, from the 
Cape of Go^ Hope to Spitzbergen, and I can 
recommend the art, as one of the most charming 
and pleasurable that a boy can learn. 

Now, though it is many years since I was 
myself a lad, I have not forgotten what boys’ 













































feelings are. Boys are usually impatient. They 
like to begin at once with any art they take a 
fancy to. So, in this paper 1 mean to tell you of 
the various tools and other articles which one 
requires iji order to successfully stulf and set up 
either bird or beast, and in my very next article 
you will learn enough to enable you to make 
your first attempt. 

First, then, as to the fittings of your workshop. 
You must not forget that tools do not make the 
workman. 1 stutlcd my first bird and set it up 
with no other aid than that of a small penknife, 
which I borrowed for the occasion from my 
sister’s work-basket. Nevertheless, if you mean 
to make bird-stuffing a hobby, 1 advise you to 
purchase a few good instruments, especially as 
they won’t cost you very much. 

Idle most essential tool is the scalpule or 
skinning-knife. This is made of various shapes 
and different sizes and strength, but as 1 shall 
advise you to begin, or “to try your ’prentice 
hand,” as Burns hath it, on birds of small pro¬ 
portions, or “ rats and mice and such small 
deer,” one small skinning-knife will be all you 
will need. The peculiarities of this knife are 
these : the blade is narrow and about four inches 
long, handle about the same, and tlie cutting 
edge is perfectly straight ; width of blade about 
half an inclu The knife ought to be of the best 
tenijiered steel, and the handle of hard wood. 

Next a pair of scissors will be necessary—a 
strong pair about six inches long will suit best. 
This instrument, too, should bo of the finest 
steel. You will also require a pair of small 
cutting pliers for fine wires, and a pair of round 
pliers, while a pair of bone pliers will be found 
handy. Another tool I find useful is a forceps, 
such as students use for dissecting purposes. 

A small triangular file is a necessity, so is a 
bent awl with a handle to it. You must pro¬ 
vide yourself with a small .supply of fine surgical 
tow and some cotton w'ool, wdth soft thread and 
a needle, and wdth wire of different degrees of 
fineness. Do not forget the eyes ; these must of 
course resemble nature in colour and .size. I 
do not advise you to buy a regular bird-stuifer’s 
cast; of instruments unless you have plenty of 
money to spare, and even then this money 
might be better laid out, for the box will pro¬ 
bably contain many entirely unnecessary instru¬ 
ments. Many tools may be bought second¬ 
hand. At all events, the whole “ outfit ” need 
not cost over ten or twelve shillings. When 
you have bought your tools be careful to keep 
them clean, briglit, and free from dirt or smell ; 
have a box for them, and lay them carefully 
aside when done with your work. 

After having skinned any bird or beast, before 
commencing the stuffing operation some appli¬ 
cation must be rubbed over the .skin in order to 
preserve it. The usual ph\n is to smear the 
skin well with what is called arsenical soap or 
arsenical paste. It has many advantages, and is 
easily prepared ; on the other hand, all prepara¬ 
tions of arsenic are highly dangerous even to 
handle. I counsel ray boy readers^ to 

tuni a deaf ear to any one who may rect^hend 
this .soap to them. 

Other dangerous preparations 1 may as well 
mention here, lest you should be recommended 
to use them by some person unacquainted with 
their poisonous properties. Swainson’s .soap 
contains no dangerous ingredient save arsenic, 
which is bad enough. Gardner’s preservative 
contains both arsenic and corrosive sublimate, 
and Bullock’s powder is chiefly composed of 
tanner’s bark, alum, arsenic, and camphor. 

The application I myself now prefer for many 
reasons is Mr. Brow'ue’s preservative .soap, and I 
will tell you how' lie himself recommends it 
to be prepared. The formula is os under :— 
h Whiting or chalk 1 4 lb. 

Soft soap 1 lb. 

Chloride of lime 2 oz. 

Buy these articles separately. The whiting and 
the soap are to be boiled together in a pint of 
water; then, while the mixture is still hot, the 
chloride of lime is to be gradually stirred in. 
Take care while doing this not to hold the head 
over the mixture, as the pungent gas called 
chlorine is then rapidly evolved. I have the 
utmost faith in this mixture as a preservative. It 
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may bo kept in .\u.str.ili:iii im-at tins, a!id wdu n 
not in use should be well covered up and put 
aside. 

After the animal has been stuffed and .set up 
it may be as well to wash it over with a solution 
to prevent its being attacked by insects. I give 
you, therefore, the following receipt, with the 
caution that it must bo imj carefully handled, 
and kept in a safe place under lock and key 
when not in u.se. It is poison, and, of course, 
must be compounded by a chemist. 

R Tincture of musk, one ilram. 

Corrosive sublimate, one dram. 

Eau-de-Cologne, live ounces.—Mix. 

I may give further receipts for the pr«*berva- 
tion of skins in a future paper. The foregoing, 
however, are all an amateur need possess him¬ 
self of. 

The legs and bills of birds that have been .set 
up for some time lose the colours they had when 
alive. This of course detracts greatly from the 
beauty of the specimens, and an attempt should 
be mode to restore them to their briglit ]>ri8tine 
hues. Probably the best, if not the only method 
to adopt is to paint the parts. Use the tube 
colours of artists, but no vanii.sh, which would 
impart an unnatural shetup Tliiu the paint, 
anil thin it well, with ordinary turpentine, and 
apply it with a camcTs-h.nir brush. 

The cases in which stufled animals arc to be 
set up are now'adays gi'acefully decorated in a 
variety of ways. Shells and scaweed.s, mos-ses, 
grasses, seiiges, and ferns arc all pressed into the 
service of the taxidermist; and an amateur of 
taste can work w’onders with the commonest 
objects that can be collected in the field or by 
the seashore. The smaller kinds of seaweeds 
are washed in water, tlien lloated out upon p.'ij)tr, 
to which they readily adhere. Star-fishes are 
also well washed and allowed to dry, and the 
eggs of the skate and many shells arc emptied 
of their contents, being first i>lunged into boiling 
w'ater, and are then used in making up cases. 
Land -.shells may be treated in the same way. 
Mosses and grasses are first dried, and attenvards 
dyed; for this purpose the ready-made dyes of 
Jud.son come in handy. 

Sedges are dried, and afterwards painted, the 
oil colours before mentioned being used, thinned 
with turpentine, and a very little varnish. The 
common brake, or wdld fern, makes up nicely 
in the .same way, only it requires a little arti.stic 
skill in the painting. Gather the fern about the 
month of September, or even later in dry 
weather ; and the drying process may be con¬ 
ducted as follow s—and I may tell you jiarentheti- 
cally, that botanical specimens are dried in the 
same way—procure a few quires of absorbing paper 
(gi ocer’s brown or grey paper is cheaper, but not 
so good). Spread one sheet on a square board, 
and over this arrange a layer of ferns or flowers ; 
over this place tw'o or three sheets of paper, then 
more ferns, and so on until your pile is com¬ 
pleted ; then place another board on the top, 
and w'eight the whole dowm with bricks, not less 
,bLian 60 lb. weight of them. The first day the 
press is to be o))ened twice, when the ))apefs arc 
taken up and dried and returned ; the .second 
day once, and this must be continued until the 
specimens are perfectly diy. 

{To be continued.) 

MY FIRST EXAM. 

By the Author of “The Battle op 
Carter’s Hill,” etc. 

S OME few years ago, when examinations 
were not such an everyday affair as they 
are now, it was my lot to have to “ go up ” 
for that of the Local Cambridge, junior 
division. I was very young and enthusi¬ 
astic, determined that I would at all events 
ass ; intending, if jjossible, to come out in 
onours, and thinking it very possible 
indeed. Four other fellows from our school 
were also going to try; three of them were 
hwd workers, the fourth an inexcusably 


lazy boy. I will and tell truthfully my 
recollections of this important event in mj 
early life. 

Of course we were not content with the 
ordinary classes of the school. For some 
months before the event we shunned all 
games most carefully; every half-holidaj 
found us indoors, with Ceosar or Euclid as 
our companion; or if, for our health’s 
sake, we were sent out-of-doors, we always 
took some book in our pocket, in order 
that no time might be wasted. The chemis¬ 
try class-room was sacred to us in all play 
hours, and there four of us might invari¬ 
ably be found ; whilst the rest of the school 
were at football in the adjacent fields. 

Unfortunately the chemistry class-room 
contained the school library, and some of 
the more misebitivous boys used to delight 
in coming to change their books just when 
they knew we wanted to be quiet. We 
u.sed to keep the door locked, but that did 
not prevent them from beating a tattoo on 
it, just as we were in tlie throes of a diffi¬ 
cult problem. 

“ Who’s there ? ’’ Jones w^ould shout out. 
Jones was our biggest .fellow, and we 
always made him ask, in the hope that the 
interrupter would hesitate to tempt his 
wrath. 

“ Please, Jones, it’s mo! ’’ a small voice 
would pipe through the key-bole. 

“ Wlio’s me ? ’’ roared Jones. 

“ Baines, please, Jones; I want to change 
Steel’s book for him.” • 

“ Tell Steel he can’t have it changed 
now,” replied Jones. 

“ But he says he’ll lick me if I don’t get 
it,” pleaded little Baines. 

“ Well, I shall lick you if you do,” re¬ 
torted our leader; “so take your choice.” 

Poor little Baines went away fo be licked, 
and we were left at peace for a while ; but, 
needless to say, our work did not gain 
much from interruptions like these. 

Not content with working during the 
day-time, w’e petitioned to be allow^ed to 
sit up an hour later than the others, and 
permission was granted us to do so. That 
quiet hour was the most prized of the day, 
and we used to grieve when the gas sud¬ 
denly went out at 9.30— the time when we 
had to retire. It was most annoying, just 
as we had got well into the middle of some 
equation, to find ourselves in utter dark¬ 
ness ; but there was no help for it, and we 
had to grope our way out of the school¬ 
room, along the corridor, and up to bed, in 
the best way we could. It is almost ne^- 
less to say to those who have ever been at 
school that our progress to bed was not an 
easy one. As a rule, at least two pillows 
came flying from each door we passed, and 
we had to run the gauntlet in the dark in 
the midst of countless dangers. One night 
I especially remember; we crept up as 
silently as possible, hoping that we should 
not be heard, and, to our great surprise, 
no one seemed on the watch. When we 
had safely traversed half the long corridor, 
we thought that the best tiling we could 
do would bo to run the rest of the distance, 
so as to reach our rooms, whicht^were at the 
very end, before an attack could be 
made. 

Off we set; but before half a dozen steps 
were taken the first fellow tripped over a 
string tied across the passage, and in a 
moment we were all on the top of him, a 
confused and helpless mass. Before we had 
time to recover we were assaulted in front 
and rear with piUows and bolsters, and 
how we should have escaped is doubtful, 
had not the attackers fallen foul of each 
other in the darkness, so that the attack on 
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us soon became a general in the midst 

of which we crawled away. The noise soon 
attracted attention from below, and some 
rather severe punishments resulted in com¬ 
parative peace for us for a short time. 

Oi>e other night adventure I sh^ not 
Foon forget. It was Saturday, and on that 
evening no one was allowed to stay up. 
All five of those who were going up for the 
( xamination slept in one large room, of 
which Jones was the monitor. We retired 
ns usual on the night in question, except 
Jones, who remained for a few minutes in 
the schoolroom on monitorial duties. The 
arrangements for going to bed were these: 
a quar^r of an hour after we reached our 
rooms the gas was turned off, and imme¬ 
diately after a master walked rapidly 
through each apartment 'vvith a candle in 
his hand, to see that every boy was safely 
in bed. We four had just jumped in when 
oinr door opened and in walked—not Jones, 
whom we expected every moment—^but 
Steel and two other boys from tho next 
dormitory. 

“Now then, youngsters,” said Steel, 
“ give me Jones’s pillow, and look sharp.” 

We gave it him, and the three invaders 
rapidly clothed it in a suit of Jones’s that 
lay folded on his bed. A scarf tightly tied 
round near the top gave a sort of resem- 
llance to a head; in fact, one of us, smarting 
from a recent castigation at the absent one’s 
lands, said he thought it exactly like him. 
Coat and trousers were put on, and the 
< ffigy hung by the nape of the neck to a 
learn which crossed tho ceiling. To ,make 
i still more complete a stool was put imder 
it, and the ends of tho trousers thrust in a 
pair of shoes. Wo all enjoyed tho joke 
( xtremely, especially as we thought what a 
tiirashing Jones would be sure to give to 
t'lo reckless trespassers. 

“ There, I think that will do,” said Steel; 
'* now weTl slope. If any of you fellows 
t 11 who did it, I’ll skin you; ” and with 
tl'.at comforting sort of good-night they 
irtired to watch for Jones’s coming. 

They hadn’t been out of the room a 
ndnute when out wont the gas. In another 
moment the rapid steps of the master 
were heard in the passage. What could 
wo do? We heard Steel make a rush for 
His room, and we simultaneously made a 
l ap for our beds, leaving the pillow sus¬ 
pended in tho middle of the room. In 
dished the master, who always made his 
round as if walking for a wager, but sprang 
lick again as he saw, to all appearance, a 
l>oy hanging by the neck. We dared not 
1 ok up, but soon had to. 

“Who did this ? ” he demanded. 

No answer. 

“ Did any of yo’A ? ” 

“ No, sir,” came promptly from all of us. 
The master left our room, and we heard 
the same query in the next. Steel and his 
companions couldn’t deny that they were 
the guilty ones, and it was some time 
before they forgot tho consequences. 

Jones came up soon after the affair was 
over; he had been detained rather longer 
t.ian usual. He promptly took his pillow 
and changed it for SteeTs, but he wisely 
left his revenge to the authorities. 

The time for the examination drew near, 
and we worked harder than ever. One of 
o ir men, Wilkinson, wont into training in 
order to be able to work harder ; eschewed 
puddings, drank tea copiously to koep him 
avake, and generally “ made a fool of him¬ 
self,” in the opinion of the boys who were 
H')! going up. I well rememfer when wo 
were all five in the dass-ioom one after- 
ioon he astonished us by sayiug. 


“ Look here, you fellows, I think wo 
work too hard ! This constant grind is 
affecting my brain.” 

So I should guess,” said Jones, “judg¬ 
ing from tho insanity of yonr conduct 
lately. You’ll be in Bedlam before the 
15th ” (the date of the examination). 

“Now,” continued Wilkinson, “I’ve 
often heard that smoking is a good thing 
to soothe the brain and quiet the nerves 
after too much mental exertion. WTiat do 
you say to trying ? ” 

We all jumped at the idea; of course 
smoking was strictly forbidden, but we 
thought it would never ho found out, and 
if it were, we were doing it simply on 
grounds of health. So we one and all de¬ 
termined to try if it would not assist our 
studies. 

“ But, I say,” said a junior nicknamed 
Cobbs—I’ve forgotten his real name— 
“what can we smoke? Wo haven’t any 
tobacco.” 

“ Never mind that,” said Wilkinson, 
“ I’ve a piece of cane that will do for two 
of us, and the rest must manage with 
brown paper.” 

The cane was produced and cut up, the 
brown paper was rolled up and lighted, and 
in a few minutes we were all puffing away, 
trying to look as if we enjoyed it. But we 
didn’t; the smoke got into our eyes, and 
made them smart; tho taste was not nice, 
although we tried hard, to fancy it was ; 
and before long it was evident that smok¬ 
ing did not sopthe our overworked brains, 
nor greatly assist the progress of our study. 
In a few minutes Wilkinson stopped smok¬ 
ing, and although his cane was still alight, 
ho struck another match, making a very 
long job indeed of pretending to relight. 
Cobb sucked vigorously at his paper, so 
vigorously that it caught fire ; but he did 
not attempt to blow it out; in fact, he 
seemed rather relieved as he dropj)cd the 
flaming end. I pretended to have lot mine 
fall, and to have forgotten to pick it up 
again. Jones bravely threw his cane away, 
leaving Wilkinson the only one still hold¬ 
ing out. A couple of puffs - more settled 
him; ho turned very white, muttered some¬ 
thing about an attack of indigestion, and 
.sat down in a corner, silent and sad ! Wo 
never tried smoking again, and if the boys 
who read this take my advice they w'on’t 
try it at all. 

It was a favourite employment of ours to 
get fellows to set ns problems or ask us 
questions on various subjects, in order that 
we might test our learning. One day Steel 
made his appearance in our class-rooui, 
saying that he had a sum that he guessed 
we shouldn’t do in a hurry. We deter¬ 
mined to try, and all took pens and papt'r 
to write it down. Steel commenced dic¬ 
tating. 

** Aji applcwoman bought 100 apples, at 
14 for a shilling. She sold oO at 12 for a 
shilling; then half the remainder at three 
farthings each; 0 were knocked off her stall 
by a passing dray, 2 w. re stohui by a small 
boy belonging to a charity school—” 

“I say,” said Wilkinson, “how much 
more of it is there ? ” 

“ Not much more,” replied Steel, who 
was standing near the door. “ She then 
disposed of the remainder in a lump for 
eight(‘enpence.” He then stopj)ed. 

“ Well, what is it we have to find out r ” 
asked Cobbs. 

“ The question is,” continued Steel, 
“ lu/iai is the appleu onuin' s udtlrrss ” and 
he rushed out of tho door roaring with 
laughter before cur boots coaid roach 
him. 


Not long after ho attacked us with 
another problem. We would not be per¬ 
suaded to listen for some time, but ho 
assured us this was a genuine x>uzzler. It 
was nearly as long us the former one, as it 
enumerated the wtights of the dilleront 
parts of a man-of-war, the problem being 
to find out w’hat the ship weighed Ix'fore 
sh(3 wi'iit to sea. We v/t>rl:ed at \i for ;i 
long time, but could not get the riirlt 
answer, and at last gave it uja Sn ; 1 
retreated towards the door, put one foot 
out of it, and remarked, 

“Well, you’re a j^retty set of fellows to 
go up for an exam. Whj^ the ship weighs 
—her anchor, of course ! ” He was half 
way down the schoolroom in a moment, 
but was not quite quick enough, for Jones 
had expected another sell, and sent a 
dictionary flying after him, which faiidy 
knocked him over, and ho didn’t give us 
any more problems. 

At last the long-expected day arrived. 
Tho examination was to bo held at Mar- 
chester, some six miles from the school, 
and was to last four days. For some 
reason it was considered necessary that we 
should return to the school each night; 
hut, unfortunately, there was no morning 
train which reached Marchester till 10.15, 
whilst the examination began each day at 
9.30, so it was arranged that wo were to 
ride there every morning in a cab, and 
return by the evening train. It was weary 
work, getting up in the dark and break¬ 
fasting by gaslight, in order to have time 
to do the six miJes ; for tho cab we hired 
was of the most rattle-trap sort imagin¬ 
able, and the horse was still worse. One 
of us had to sit on the box—a tolej ably 
cold seat on a winter’s morning, four it was 
now December; however, the one who 
had that seat had the satisfaction of 
occasionally holding the reins. 

The driver was a character in his way, 
talkative to the last degree, and we were 
amused one day by his saying to Willdn- 
son, who sjit on the box, 

“I haven’t a doubt, sir, that if our 
descent was traced back we should find 
that we were related, for my name is 
Wilkinson too.” 

Wilkinson promptly changed the sub¬ 
ject. 

The examination was held in the Town 
Hall; about two hundred boys were 
assembled there when wo arrived. To 
koep these in order there were tho local 
secretary, who was a wizened old gentle¬ 
man, and the examiner from Cambridge, 
a big-voiced, pomj:)ou8-lookiug Don. \Ve 
were all seated at long desks ; silence was 
called, and the examination began. I 
looked at my paper, which was a mathe¬ 
matical one, and thought I could do most 
of the questions, and at once went Irird at 
it. Beginning with the first, I worked 
steadily down to the fifth, but haj)peiiing 
to glance a little farther down the sheet, I 
saw, “ No candidate must attempt mon; 
than throe questions out of the first six.” 
So I had wasted h:ilf an l^nir for notliing, 
and before I had comj Jet'‘d the nun. uni?ig 
problems time was ux),’ and my i)axe-‘r weu r. 
in unfinished. 

In the afternoon history was the s;;! id. 
I was mort'careful this time, ami g"‘ i, 
better, althougli I became so X'i<'i)\ i "’ 
romantic over tho life of ]\Iary Cpa . u 
Scots that I was obliged to dismiss various 
oth.er notabilities in a very cursory m::uu» i-. 
However, on the whole I was telerahly 
satisfied, and wo had a merry journey 
back, coinxmring notes of our day's 
work. 






Yl\e Boy Owii Bkpei*. 


The next morning we had a paper I am very sorry to say that this was by 
in geography, and a very difficult one | no means a solitary examjde of the method 
it was. I glanced round the room and by which some of the candidates contrived 
saw blank faces all around me. That did | to do their papers. I am very willing to 
me no good, so I set to work to answer all j believe that most examinations are con- 


the questions I could. I Lad not been 
writing many minutes before I felt my 
arm nudged, and heard the boy next to 
me whisper, “ I say, you fellow, where’s 
Warsaw r ” 


I didn’t answer, and after a pause the 
boy went on, 

“Well, you are a sneak ; you might tell 
a fellow.” 

Then seeing that he could get nothing 
out of me, ho tried the one on the other 
side, and I was delighted to hear the 
whisper back, “ In Greece,” an answer 
which seemed to satisfy the inquirer. 


ducted with scrupulous fairness; in fact at 
no subsequent examination in which I have 
taken part (and I have been at a large 
number) has “ cribbing ’* been anything 
but extremely rare; but I must confess 
that at this, my first public examination, 
it was carried on to a shameful extent, 
j The management was undoubtedly bad; 

the local secretary was a feeble old gentle- 
I man, nearly deaf and very short-sighted, 

I whilst the I)on at his desk in the comer 
I was totally unable to control the herd of 
I boys before him. The sound of whispering 
I was almost incessant; pellets of paper were 
shot about with questions and answers on 
' them; some of the bolder boys brought 
their books into the room and laid them on 
I their desks beside them, copying their 
answers with scarcely an attempt at con¬ 
cealment. There was a good deal of talk 
on the subject amongst the various groups 
j of boys during the hour allowed for din- 
I ner or lunch, and some pretty strong 
' opinions were expressed by some of those 
I who were opposed to “ cribbing.” 

' “Why, what’s the odds?” asked one 
big fellow who had been one of the worst 
ofifenders. “It isn’t as if one fellow’s 
passing stopped any one else; wo can all 
I pass if we get enough marks.” 

I But this reasoning didn’t seem to satisfy 
every one. 

I Next morning things became if possible 
worse. Blenkinsop, the boy who had de¬ 
fended cribbing, brought a pocket Latin 
dictionary with him, and did his transla¬ 
tion just as if he had been in school. 
Opportunity for that kind of thing was 
better than ever, for the Don had left the 
room, and only the secretary remained. 
Those who did not use cribs were steadily 
^vritiDg away, those who did were making 


the best use of their time, when suddenly a 
tremendous voice was heard over our heads. 

“ Blenkinsop, you are copying. Take 
your hat, sir, and leave the examinatioTi; 
you are a disgrace to the school from which 
you come.” 

In the most intense silence the oonvicUd 
Blenkinsop rose, took his hat, and slcuk 
out of the room. We looked up, and 
there stood the enraged Don in a small 
gallery at the end of the hall, the existence 
of which we had scarcely noticed. He 
stalked slowly down to the room, and no 
more cribbing went on after the scene we 
had witnessed. 

It came out afterwards that the fact of 
the amount of cheating that was being 
carried on had come to the ears of the head 
master of one of the schools of the city, 
who had very properly communicated his 
knowledge to the examiner. The latter 
had therefore been closely watching the 
room at the very moment when no one 
thought he was in sight. I don’t think 
there were many boys to be found at the close 
of the day who were still inclined to defend 
Blenkinsop’s proceedings: every one must 
have seen that, however allowable “ crib¬ 
bing” might seem from a schoolboy’s point 
of view, the world looked upon it in its 
; proper light,—viz., as cheating. I have no 
I room here to go into the question as 
fully as I should wish, but let me tell every 
boy that anything won by unfair means 
becomes a source of regret in after years 
^ instead of pleasure ; and the regret is all 
the greater because the offence cannot be 
remedied. 

Tlie ordeal was over at last, and now 
there was nothing for us to do but wait 
patiently for two months until the result 
of the examination was made known. The 
Christmasholidays passed rapidly away, and 
the new half had well begun, when one day 
the head master came into the schoolroom 
with the long expected list in his hand. In 
eager silence we waited for him to adjust 
his glasses; then anxiety gave way to r^ef 


as our names were called over; we had all 
passed successfully, two of us in honours, 

I and very glad I was to find that I was one 
I of the fortunate two. A half-holiday was 
given to the school in honour of the event, 

I and my father, when he heard of my success, 

I gave me my first watch as a memento of the 
I occasion. Thus ended my first examina- 
I tion. PAT7L BLAKE. 
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Inboor <^muBnncttts. 



portraits of living celebrities whose 
must be familiar to all our readers, will 
®®' 0 iily be of considerable interest in themselves, 


bat may be made to afford both amusement and 
instruction. There was a time when the Sil¬ 
houette artist occupied the position which the 


cheap photographer does now, and his handi¬ 
work aaomed most cottape homes. The progress 
of egrents has crowded him to the wall, and it i^ 
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^l)e Own P^iper. 


but seldom that one meets with him now. We 
said is; perhaps we should have written it vxis, 
for efforts are being made in certain quarters, 
and not without success, to revive the all but 
lost art, and hence we thought our readers 
would like to try their hands at what will test 
alike their ingenuity and their skill. Arme<l 
with a pair of scissors and a little black papr, 
they have the whole world before them in which 
to exercise their talents ; and even if they do not 
care to look far abroad, there is no reason why 
they should not create quite a series of family 
portraits, and thus at once amuse and ilelight 
their friends. This done, they may find new 
and increasing delights in the art at, little or no 
expense. A sheet hung across a darkened room, 
a few lighted candles behind it, with a score or 
so of mounted silhouettes, and one lias all the 
materials needful for an evening’s entertain¬ 
ment. 

The portraits we give should be readily re¬ 
cognised, but to prevent the possibility of any 
difficulty in this respect, we append the names. 
Commencing at the tot) left hand comer and 
reading downwards we have John Bright, John 
Ruskiu, and the Marquis of Hartington ; in the 
centre column, also reading downwards, we have 
Alfred Tennyson, William Ewart Gladstone, and 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon ; in tlie right hand 
column. Lord Beaconsfield, Thomas Carlyle, 
and the Duke of Argyll. 

To encourage our readers in their efforts 
to excel in this pretty pastime, we will 
^ve half-a-guinca for the best set of twelve 
Mlhouettes of public men that may reach us by 
the end of November. Certificates of merit will 
also be granted, as in our ordinary competitions. 
Open equally to all readers, without restriction 
as to age. For “ General Conditions ” see p. 16. 



I T has been believed from ancient times that 
the ichneumon of Egypt {Herpr^tfes ichncu- 
moni) was not injured by the bite of poisonous 
serpents. The same immunity has been said to 
belong to the mongoose {Hfrpcstcs griseiut)^ the 
Asiatic cousin of the ichneumon. It is sup¬ 
posed that in both instances the animal knows 
some plant which, when eaten, counteracts the 
snake poison. Others believe that the venom 
luvs no effect on the animal, and this is also said 
to be the case with boars and pigs, which destroy 
vi[)ers and, in America, rattle.snakes without 
any risk. Whether there is any prophylactic or 
protecting i)ower in the constitution, or whether 
pig-skin is too tough to allow the fangs to pene¬ 
trate, is matter of discussion. 

With regard to the mongoose, some light is 
thrown on the Question in the following account 
«f a battle whicli took place with a fierce cobra. 


The fight wa.s witnessed by several officers of the 
Indian army, and a rejwrt of it appeared in the 
Madras new8pa|)er8 at the time, signed by K. 
Macaulay, major; C. J. Combe, captain ; and 
H. G. Symons, lieutenant, 23nl nyiment L.I., 
dated Triehino|x)ly, July 15, 1863 :— 

The mongoose aj>proaehed the cobra with cau¬ 
tion, but devoid of any appearance of fear. The 
cobra, with head erect and lK>dy vibrating, 
watche<l his opponent with evident signs of 
l)eing aware of how deadly an enemy he had to 
contend with. The mong<x)se was soon within 
easy striking distance of the snake, who, sud¬ 
denly throwing back his head, struck at the 
mongoose with tremendous force. The mon¬ 
goose, quick as thougllt, sprung back out of 
rearh, uttering at the .same time savage growls. 
Again the hocked reptile rose on the defensive, 
and the mongoo.se, nothing daunted by the dis¬ 
tended jaws and glaring eyes of his antagonist, 
approached so near to the snake that lie was 
forced, not relishing such ^Hoso proximity, to 
draw hisliead back considerably ; tliis le.s.sencd 
his distance from the ground. The mongoo.He, 
at once seizing the advantageous op]>ortiinity, 
sjirung at the cobm’s head, and appeared to inflict 
as well as to receive a wound. Again the com¬ 
batants put them.selves in a position to renew tfie 
encounter; again the snake stnick at his wily 
opponent, and again the latter's ngilitv saved 
him. It would be tedious to recount inVurther 
detail the particulars of al)outadozen successive 
round.s, at the end of which time neitlicr com¬ 
batant seemed to suffer more than the other. 

The fight had la.sted some three-quarters of an 
hour, and both combatants .seemed now to nerve 
themselve.s for the final encounter. The cobra, 
changing his po.sition of defence for that of 
attack, advanced, and seemed detennined now 
“ to do or die.” Slowly on his watcliful enemy 
the cobra advanced ; with equal courngn the 
mongoose awaited the ailvance of his still un¬ 
vanquished foe. The cobra had now approached 
.so clo.se that the mongoose (who, owing to want 
of space behind, was unable to spring out of 
reach by jumping backwanl.s, as it hatl done in the 
previous encounters) nimbly bounded straight 
up in the air. The cobra missed his object, 
and struck the ground under him. Imme¬ 
diately on the mongoose alighting, the cobra, 
quick as tliought, struck again, and, to all 
appearance, fixed his fangs in the head of the 
mongoose. The mongoose, as the cobra was 
withdrawing his head after he had inflicted the 
bite, instantly retaliated by fixing his teeth in 
the head of the cobra. This .seemed to convince 
the cobra that he was no match for his fierce and 
watchful antagonist; and now no longer exhi¬ 
biting a head erect and defiant eye, he unfolded 
his coils and ignominiou.sly slunk away. In¬ 
stantly the mongoose was on his retreating foe, 
and burying his teeth in his brain, at once ended 
the contest. 

The mongoose now set to work to devour his 
victim, and in a few minutes had eaten the head 
and two or three inches of the l)ody, including 
the venom so dreaded by all. We should have 
mentioned before that, previous to this encounter, 
the snake had struck a fowl, which died within 
half an hour of the infliction of the bite ; show¬ 
ing, beyond doubt, its capability of inflicting a 
deadly wound. 

After the mongoo.se had satisfied his appetite, 
we proceeded to examine with a pocket lens the 
wounds he had received from the cobra ; and on 
washing away the bloo<l from one of the.se places, 
the lens disclosed the broken fang of th^ cobra 
deephj imbedded in the head of the mongoose. . . 
We have had the mongoose confined ever since 
(now four days ago), and it is now as healthy 
and lively as ever. 

We may add to this graphic account that the 
Indian mongoose is about the size of a ferret; 
the Egyjitian ichneumon is larger, measuring 
about tw’enty-one inches, not including the tail, 
wliich is some sixteen inches more. The colour 
of the mongoose is a most plea.sing mixture of 
grey and dark freckled hairs ; it is an inquisitive 
little creature, fond of poking its sharp nose into 
every comer, and frequently liiding in holes. 
From the de.scription of its manners the mon¬ 
goose must bo in this respect very like the 


weasel of our EDgli.‘<h lanes and hcxlges. Tlie 
Greek name, Ichncunum^ which signifies “da 
tracker,” or “ hunter,” was evidently given 
the animal on account of its erplonng tai 
in«jui.sitive habits. The generic term Herputv 
denotes “ a creeper.” Although both tb*« 
8j>ecies are valuable on account of their destm 
tion of poi.sonous and dangerous animals, ye: 
they are too partial to the fle.*;!! of a d»-li - 
chi(!ken to Ijc tru.stetl near hen-roost^. .i 
Euro{)ean species was discovered not long a,: - 
Andalusia by Ca]»tain Widdrington, and c.-. . 
after him Herj^stes Widdringtuai. It 
rc.semblcs the Egyptian .species. 

It is a singular but undoubted fact, that p:.- 
sons produce diflerent etfects upon diffnvL: 
animals; thus strychnia, one of the inc« 
powerful poisons known, not only is not injurio::* 
to certain acari, but is absolutely theirfocti; ani 
Sir Emerson Tennent, in his cla-ssicail work fz 
Ceylon, tells us that the hombill (.^uccrw}f?r-is 
with impunity on the deadly fmit of the strveh- 
nos, or Nvjr vomica tree ; so much truth has tby 
old proverb, “ What is one man's food u 
another man’s poison.” 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Do the Right, Boya 

H ave oourage, boys, to do the right! 

Life’s battle must l)e fought. 

And those who strive will win 3ie fight; 

Success may not be bought; 

For cow’ards rarely win the day. 

Nor men who idly pace ; 

'Ti.s those who bravely work away 
That gain the foremost place. 

Have courage, boys, to do the right 
In every little thing ! 

No sin is small in heaven’s sight. 

And trouble sure 'twfll bring. 

The wise and good can safely stand 
Where others surely fall. 

For goodness strengthens every hand. 
And makes strong men of all. 

Have courage, boys, to do the right! 

Be liold, be brave, be strong ! 

By doing right we get the might 
To overcome the wrong. 

Tis only those who evil do 
That need a coward fear. 

So let your lives be good and true. 

And keep your conscience clear. 

Have courage, boys, to do the right. 

Like heroes of renown ; 

For only those who bear the fight 
Can hoj)e to wear the crown. 

Let manliness your standard be, 

Nor heed the scoff and jeer ; 

Seek after truth and purity, 

Aud holy filial fear. 

Have courage, boys, go on and win. 
Walk in the gootl old way. 

Strive day by day to conquer sin. 

And ever watch and pray ; 

SKccess will come, still persevere. 

And keep the prize in sight; 

Help from on high your heart will cheer 
While fighting for the right 

W. N. E. 


An Extraordinary Tricycle Ride. 

A MEMBER of the Twickenham Tricycle Club 
took a long run to the seaside and back the 
other day. Leaving Twickenham at 5.10 o.m., 
he arrived at the Railway Hotel, Crawley, for 
breakfast at 8.23. Starting a^in at 9.27, he 
ran on to the King and Queen Hotel, Brighton, 
arriving there at 11.66. After lunch, a sea 



ch, etc., he started on the return journey 
liiist a strong head wind, and arrived at 
ickenham at 10.35 p.m. Machine ridden, 
in.; distance, 106 miles. 

-- 

HE ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 

CHAPTER II. 

W I WAS PRESENTED TO A BOY, AND OF A 
CERTAIN JOURNEY WE TOOK TOGETHER. 

ERY early next morning, when my 
hands scarcely pointed to five o’clock, 

3 little household was astir. There was 
noise of hurried going and coming, and 
trunks being carried downstairs, and j 
• the first time I heard, mingled with the 
late voices of my master and his wife, 
other voice, cheery and musical, which I 
once guessed to belong to my future lord 
d master. 

It was not till after this bustle had been 
ing on for a good while that I was taken 
t of the drawer and put back into the 
cket in which I had spent so many 
xious hours the day before. But here I 
IS destined not to remain long, as will be 
m. 

Breakfast was a sad meal to that little 
□lily. Even the gay, high-spirited boy 
IS sobered in anticipation of the coming 
rting, and as to his parents, they dared 
•t open their lips for fear of breaking 
>wn. 

Then there was a rumbling of wheels in 
e street, and a banging about of boxes at 
e hall door; then a last long embrace 
itween mother and son. She no longer 
sisted her grief, and he for the time for- 
)t everything but her he was leaving; 
len father and son stepped into the cab 
id drove away. 

I felt the father’s heart beating quicker 
id his chest heaving deeper ns we pro- 
eded. Presently his hand stole to the 
icket where I lay hid, and he said, 

“ Charlie, boy, I’ve said all I have to say 
I you. You will remember our talk laib 
ight, I am sure, and I shall remember it, 
)o. I have no g^reater wish than to see 
ly boy bravo and honest and true to him- 
df. Remember always I am your father, 
ad never hesitate to tell me whenever you 
re in trouble, or danger, or—and I hope 
lis won’t often be—in disgrace. See here,” 
lid he, drawing me forth, “ this is a watch 
hich your mother and 1 have got for you. 
kink of us when you use it, and mind this, 
karlie, make the best use of time, or time 
•ill become your enemy.” 

The poor man faltered out these words 
nth a half-broken heart, as he handed mo 
□ his son. 

The boy’s eyes brightened and his face 
•ecame radiant at the sight of his un- 
xpected treasure. What boy does not 
ovet a watch of his own at some time or 
'ther ? 

“ Oh, father! ” he cried, how good and 
md of you! What a beauty ! ” 

The father smiled to see his son’s delight, 
ind helped to fasten the chain to his 
3utton-hole. 

“ You and mother are bricks I ” ex- 
daimod Charlie, feasting his eyes upon me, 
ind half wild with delight. “ How did 
you know I was longing to have one ? ” 

“ Were you ? ” inquired the father. 

“Of course I was, and you knew it. 
a swell I shall be! and it will always 
be sure to remind me of home.” 

While this talk was going on I had 

to examine my new owner. Picture 
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to yourselves a curly-haired, bright-eyed 
boy of thirteen, with honest, open face, 
good features, and winning smile. He is 
big for his age, and strongly built. At 
present his form is arrayed in a brand-new 
suit of grey; his collar is new and his tie 
is new, his boots are new and his socks are 
new; everything is new abo^ him, down 
to the very g^ard of his hat, Ad he himself 
is the newest and purest of fll. Was ever 
such a radiant young hero turned loose 
into the world. 

And now, over and above his other 
glories, ho had me to crown all. The 
graceful curve of my chain on his waistcoat 
gave that garment quite a distinguished 
appearance, and the consciousness of a 
silver watch in his pocket made him hold 
his head even higher than usual. 

“ He is a beauty ! ” again he broke out, 
” exactly th^ kind I like most. I’ll take 
ever such a lot of care of him.” And so 
saying, he began to swing me at the end 
of the chain, till I suddenly came sharply 
into collision with the door of the cab. 

“ Hullo,” exclaimed my young master, 
” that won’t do. I’ll put him away now. 
It was good of you, father.” 

With that we reached the railway sta¬ 
tion, and in the bustle that ensued I was 
for the time forgotten. 

Charlie’s trunks were duly labelled for 
Randlebury, and then came the hardest 
moment of all, when father and son must 
part. 

“I wonder if you’ll bo altered, Charlie, 
when I see you again.” 

** Not for the worse I hope, anyhow,” 
replied the boy, laughing. 

” Tickets, please ! ” demanded the guard. 

“ There goes the bell,” said Charlie, 
pulling me out of his pocket. ” They’re 
very punctual. Hullo, we’re off! Good¬ 
bye, father.” 

” Good-bye, boy, and God bless you.” 

And there was a close grasp of the hand, 
a last smile, a hasty wave from the window ; 
and then we were off. 

How many grown-up men are there who 
cannot recall at some time or other this crisis 
in their lives, this first good-bye from the 
home of their childhood, this stepping 
forth into the world with all that is familiar 
and dear at their backs, and all that is 
strange, and unknown, and wonderful 
stretching away like a vast landscape 
before them ! How many are there who 
would not give much to be back once more 
at that threshold of their career; and to 
have the chance of living over again the 
life they began there with such bright hopes 
and such careless confidence I Ah, if some 
of them could have seen whither that 
flower-strewn path was to lead them, 
would they not rather have chosen even to 
die on the threshold, than take so much as 
the first step forth from the innocent home 
of childhood ? 

But I am wandering from my story. For 
half an hour after that last good-bye 
Charlie leaned back in the comer of his 
carriage and gave himself up to his loneli¬ 
ness, and I could feel his chest heaving to 
keep down the tears that would every now 
and then rise unbidden to his eyes. 

But what boy of thirteen can bo in the 
dumps for long ? Especially if he has a new 
waten in his pocket. Charlie was himself 
again before we had well got clear of 
I^ndon, and his reviving spirits gradually 
recalled to his memory his father’s parting 
gift, which had for a while been half for¬ 
gotten amid other cares. 

Now again I was produced, I was turned 
over and over, was hstened to, was peeped 


into, was flourished about, was taken off 
my chain, and put on again with the 
supremest satisfaction. At every station 
we came to, out I came from his pocket, 
to be compared with the railway time. By 
the clock at Batfield I was a minute slow— 
a discrepancy which was no sooner dis¬ 
covered than I felt my glass face opened, 
and a fat finger and thumb putting forward 
my hand to the required time. At Norbely 
I was two minutes fast by the clock, and 
then (oh, horrors !) I found myself put back 
in the same rough-and-ready way. At 
Maltby I was full half a minute behind the 
great clock, and on I went again. At the 
next station the clock and I both gave the 
same time to a second, and then what must 
he do but begin to regulate me. After a 
minute calculation he made the astounding 
discovery that I had lost a minute and a 
quarter in four hours, and that in order to 
compensate for this shortcoming it would 
be necessary for him to move my regulator 
forward the two hundred and fortieth part 
of an inch. This feat he set himself to 
accomplish with the point of his scarf pin 
while the train was jolting forward at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour I 

I began to grow nervous. If this was a 
sample of what I was to expect, I had in¬ 
deed need be the healthy, hardy watch 1 
was represented to be by my maier. 

And yet I could not be angry with my 
brave, honest little tormentor. 

It was a sight to see him during that 
long journey, in all the glory of a new 
suit, with a high hat on his head for the 
first time, and a watch in his pocket. In 
his pocket, did I say ? I was hardly ever 
so lucky. Every five minutes he whipped 
me out to see how the time was going. If 
he polished me up once with his handker¬ 
chief, he did it twenty times, and each time 
with such vigour that I was nearly red-hot 
under the operation. And no sooner was 
he tired of polishing me, than he took to 
paying his hat the same attention, till that 
wretched article of decoration must have 
trembled for its nap. Then he would take 
to whistling and singing (what boy can 
help doing one or the other in a train ?), and 
as I heard all his little witless songs and 
gay chirping, I thought it the pleasantest 
music one could possibly listen to. And 
not to let his hands be less busy than his 
throat, he would bring out the wonderful 
six-blade knife his uncle had given him, 
and exploring all its wonders, and opening 
all its blades at the same time, together with 
the corkscrew, the gimlet, the pincers, and 
the button-hook, at different angles, would 
terrify the lives out of his fellow-passengers 
by twirling the awful bristling weapon in 
his fingers within a foot or so of their 
faces. 

“ Mind, dear,” said an old lady on the 
seat opposite, “ you’ll cut your fingers off, 
I’m certain.” 

” Oh no, I won’t,” exclaimed he, taking 
out his handkerchief, and beginning to 
polish the blades one after another. 

The old lady trembled as she watched 
him, and sighed with relief when the 
operation was over. 

Presently, having nothing particular to 
do, he stared at her. “ Would you like to 
know the time, ma’am ? ” he inquired. 

“ If you please,” replied the good old 
soul. 

“ Well, it’s just seventeen minutes and 
nineteen seconds past three by my watch. 
Would you like to see for yourself, 
ma’am P” 

And, pleased to have a confidant of his 
possessions, he loosed my chain and flon« 
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rished me bodily before the eyes of his 
new friend. 

She took me kindly, and said, What a 
fine watch you’ve got, dear I ” 

“Yes,” relied he, with lofty conde¬ 
scension ; “ like to see his works ? ” 

“You should be careful, you know,” 


“ No, I can’t do that.” 

“Have a try.” 

“ Well, then, I guess Randlebury, be¬ 
cause my boy is there, and it’s the only 
one I can think of.” 

The boy stared at her. “ How ever did 
you know that ? ” 


I like to know the time before I go? In 
' eight past five. Good-bye.” 

I “ May I give you a kiss ? ” said she. 

Charlie blushedi but offered hii chtd 
I hurriedly. 

“ And you promise to be a good friend tr. 
I Tom,” said she, kissinghim,“ won’t joa?" 



she said; “watches so easily get out of I 
order.” 

“ Oh, I won’t hurt it,” said he, pro¬ 
ceeding to take off my coat and waistcoat. 
“There! there are his works. Don’t 
breathe hard, or you’ll damp them.” 

So the old lady held her breath and 
peeped in, much to my young master’s 
g^tification. 

“ And so you’re going to school, my ■ 
man p ” said she, presently. 



“ Yes; who told you ? Did my father ( 
tell you ? ” 

“ No, I guessed.” 

“ Did you though! Can you guess what j 
the name of the t^ool is ? ” j 


“What!” she exclaimed, “you don’t 
mean to tell me you are going to Randle¬ 
bury ? ” 

“ I am, though.” 

“ Well, I never,” cried the good old soul, 
“ who would have believed it I Think of 
your going to the same school as my Tom.” 

“ Is Tom your boy’s name ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Is he a nice boy ?” 

Such a question to ask any one’s mother ! 

The old lady burst into tears instead of 
answering—a proceeding which greatly 
alarmed and disconcerted my master. 

“ Don’t cry,” he said, excitedly. “ Look 
here! I didn’t mean—oh, don’t! look here, 
shall I tell you the time ? It’s, it’s sixteen 
minutes to four—I didn’t mean, you know. 
Of course he’s a nice boy—oh, don’t 
cry!” 

And he got into such a state that the old 
lady dried her eyes at once. 

‘•Never mind me, dear,” said she; “it 
wasn’t you made me cry : it was thinking 
of my Tom. You’ll be a good friend to 
him, won’t you, dear?” 

“ Perhaps he won’t like me.” 

“ Now I’m sure he will,” exclaimed the 
lady, warmly; so warmly that I quite 
loved her for my little master’s sake. Both 
were silent for some time, and then Charlie 
asked, 

“ I say, has he got a watch ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Oh, never mind,” said he, in a tone of 
evident relief, “I can tell him the time, 
you know, whenever he wants to know.” 

“ To be sure you can.” 

Then Charlie took to polishing me and 
the chain up again, an occupation which 
lasted imtil we arrived at Gunborough 
Junction, where passengers changed for 
Randlebury. 

“ Good-bye, dear,” said the old lady, as 
Charlie proceeded to get together his things. 

“GocJd-bye,” said he. “Would you 


I “ All right,” said the boy, jumpmg ^ 
on to the platform, and running to see iM 
his luggage. 

In a moment, however, he returned % 
the window and put his head in. 

“Isay,” said he, “what’s his 
I Tom what ? ” 

“Drift,” said the old lady, ‘‘Tod 
Drift! ” 

“ Oh ! ” replied my master, “all right 
good-byei ” and next minute the train wed 



on, and he was left standing surrounded I 
his luggage in the middle of the platfon 
like a lighthouse in the middle of i 
island. 


(To be continued.) 
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OME FAMOUS BRITISH BATTLES. 

III.—THE BATTLE OF PINKIE. 

Ihb story of the house of Stewart is one of 
the most romantic in history. Sprung 
jtn the son of a Norman knight, who went 


in importance through many generations, until, 
in the person of Robert, seventh High Steward, 
it reached tlie throne. Of all the romantic and 
tragic histories attaching to the house, none can 
equal that of Mary Stewart, sole daughter of 
James v of Scotland, who opened her eyes upon 
the troubled scenes of her history when ner 


mere puppet of intrigue from her very cradle; 
for she became queen of distracted Scotland a 
few days after her birth, and the news of that 
event no sooner reached the ears of Henry viii 
of England than he formed a plan for a marriage 
between the little orphan and his own child, 
Edward Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward vi. 



Into Scotland with David i,and received the title 
of “Steward of Scotland,” together with large 
PMUof land, we find the family rising steadily 


father lay dying of a broken heart. The same 
cause which had brought her father to his grave 
at the early age of thirty-three, made her tho 


The battle of Solway ^loss, which cast such dis¬ 
grace upon the Scottish arms, and drove James v 
to f'alkland to die of remorse, had been occm- 
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sioned by a dispate between James and bis imcle 
Henry viir, with reference to the promotion of 
the Reformed religion ki Scotland. France used 
her influence and gold upon James, who decided 
upon maintaining his alliance with her, and of 
thus thwarting me desires of his uncle, whose 
overtures he dreaded. 

The death of James gave the great king a 
hope of uniting the two countries so long at 
variance by a maniage which seemed ordained 
by Providence. His overtures to the Scottish 
nobles were respectfully received, but not eagerly 
accepted; so he sent a message to the Earl of 
Hertford in 1543-4, directing him to make an 
inroad into Scotland, by way of hastening the 
negotiations, and there “to put all to fire and 
sword, to burn Edinburgh town, and to raze 
and deface it, when you have sacked it, and 
gotten what you can out of it, as that it may ; 
remain for ever a perpetual memory of the ven¬ 
geance of God lighted upon it for their falsehood 
and disloyalty,” and so on, even to the “put¬ 
ting of man, woman, and child to fire and 
sword. ” 

Some idea may be had of the nature of these 

S , designed to hasten the Scots in their 
rations on the subject of the marriage of 
the poor babe who was the unconscious cause of 
80 much misery, by the fact that in one “ they 
numbered 192 towers or houses of defence 
burned or razed, 403 Scots slain, 816 made pri¬ 
soners, 10,386 cattle, 12,492 shcei^ 1,296 horses, 
and 850 bolls of com driven away as spoil.” 

But Henry died without seeing his projects 
achieved, and Edward vi reigned in his stead. 
Somerset, the Lord Protector of England, re¬ 
newed the project witli great fervour, and with 
the use of the same arguments—fire and sword. 
No wonder that in the Scottish Parliament, the 
Earl of Huntly should have said that “ he dis¬ 
liked not the match but the manner of woo¬ 
ing.” 

Quick to resent the insults offered to their 
queen and country, the Scots determined to op¬ 
pose the immense English army which was 
reported to be in preparation for a determined 
advance into their country. The Earl of Arran, 
then Regent, rose above his natural sloth, and 
was equal to the occasion. He took a swift and 
able view of what was necessary to be done. The 
border defences were strengthened; the people 
trained in the science of war ; the barons, who, 
like the famed cats of Kilkenny, devoured one 
another whenever they found opportunity, were 
bound together for the moment in union against 
the common foe. From St. Abb’s Head all along 
the coasts Arran flung the light of friendly beacons 
across the dark waters of the German Ocean and 
the Firth of Forth. He encouraged privateering 
by sea, and placed on land at every point of im¬ 
portance mounted sentinels to bear the news of 
the first approach of the enemy. Meanwhile in 
England, Somerset, as the protector of the young 
king and the country, had called forth a well- 
disciplined army of 18,000 men, well supplied 
with all necessaries, and supported by an armed 
fleet. From ^ain had come a body of veteran 
arquebusiers, fine in appearance and daring in 
fight, led by Don Pedro do Gamboa. Sir Peter 
Mewtas commanded the German infantry, and in 
all respects the army was one of the finest and 
best equipped that had ever invaded Scotland. 

Proud in spirit and full of loyal enthusiasm, the 
Scots had poured out to meet the invadei-s until 
their numbers amounted to almost double that 
of their enemies. But alas I there were traitors 
in the camp, and whilst the soldiers were willing 
to lay down their lives for conscience’ sake, many 
of their chiefs were bartering the honour of their 
ancient titles and the blood of their devoted fol¬ 
lowers for English gold or English beauty. Two 
hundred Scottish nobles and barons had bound 
themselves by the basest of ties to supwrt the 
English cause, and to work into the hands of the 
enemy. 

On the 2nd September Somerset entered Scot¬ 
land. His fleet of sixty-four sail could be seen 
in the Geiman Ocean, making for the Firth of 
Forth, whilst the army advanced in the same 
direction along the coast. A terrible ravine, 
called the Peatns, had to be crossed, and if the 
Scots had chosen to defend the pass it would 


have been well-nigh impossible for any force to 
dislodge them. But for some reason not ex¬ 
plained the English were allow'ed to pass over 
unmolested, and even to blow up the neighbour¬ 
ing fortresses by the way. At old Tyne Bridge 
the peasantry of Haddingtonshire had poured 
out to meet the enemy, and the vassals of the 
traitor Hopbum used his castle of Hailes (much 
against their lord's desire) in pouring a fire of 
falcons and calivers from the walls. Dandy 
Kerr, the famous Border marauder, attacked the 
defiling columns, but without making much im¬ 
pression, being driven ott' by the English cavalry 
under Lord Warwick. With fire and sword the 
great army advanced until it reached Long 
Niddry, where the low shore gave Somerset an 
opportunity of communicating with liis fleet in 
Leith Roads. Although the Scottish army w^as 
not visible, parties of light horse were seen from 
time to time upon the eminences, from whence 
they brandished their spears and shouted words 
of defiance to the hosts below. The English 
camp was fixed at length near the village of 
Saltpreston, and from thence for many miles 
round the smoke of burning farms and hamlets 
soon told the Scots what dread havoc the enemy 
was making. 

Fretful and enraged, the Scots longed to 
meet the English. The position taken up 
by the Earl of Arran was so strong as to be 
almost impregnable. He had the deep, broad 
Esk in front, which was spanned only by a 
Roman bridge, and barricades and cannon had 
effectually stopped that avenue. On his right 
was a dangerous morass, and his left was pro¬ 
tected by an entrenchment of turf, mounted 
with cannon. Thus Somerset found his w’ay to 
Edinburgh barred, and all chance of dislodging 
the Scots vain beyond shadow of hope. On the 
morning of the 9th September, 1547, the Scot¬ 
tish light cavalry moss-troopers, under Lord 
Home, rode out and along the slope of Fawsidc 
Hill, where Somerset’s camj) could see them 
galloping, shouting, and taunting all the morn¬ 
ing. At length the impatience of the English 
could no longer bo restrained, and there rode 
out 1,000 meii-at-arms on barbed steeds, men 
and horses armed in complete mail, to meet the 
haughty and di.sdainful Scots. Terrible and dis¬ 
astrous was the shock, as with lances at the rest 
the two forces met. Hundreds were killed and 
wounded. The Scottish horses were unprovided 
with armour, and though the troopers continued 
to fight bravely, they had at len^h to fall back 
ill disorder, leaving many of their nobles dead 
upon the field or prisoners in the hands of tlie 
enemy. Wrathful and eager for further trial of 
strength, the Scots saw their choicest body of 
cavalry routed as the approaching night warned 
them of the impossibility of further conflict. 
The hearts of the eager Scots burned for the iray, 
and the sound of savage revelry from the English 
camp increased their fury and their hate. 

The following morning—the 10th September, 
1547—the English army was seen to be in motion. 
Somerset had discovered several points of vantage 
where his artillery would be of service in pour¬ 
ing a destructive fire upon the Scottish camp, 
and he purposed, under cover of these batteries, 
to push his whole army forward in three great 
columns. From the Scottish camp it appeared 
as though the English were retreating in the 
direction of the Musselburgh sands towards 
their ships ; and the Scottish Regent, impatient 
even to rashness, and against the advice of his 
friends and officers, decided upon abandoning 
his splendid position, crossing the Esk, and cut¬ 
ting the English force off from its ships. The 
Eart of Arran w'as over-confident in the supe¬ 
riority of his force. It was just double the 
number of the English, and never did soldiers 
look more eagerly or more coUfidently for victory 
than these dauntless Scots. But they were 
poorly armed ; whilst from Germany, Spain, 
Boulogne, and Calais, the best-trained and best- 
armed soldier's in Europe had come in search of 
gold and glory in the English cause. 

Over the old Roman bridge poured the Scottish 
host, and as it formed on the plain the English 
cannon opened a deadly fire upon it, making the 
forest of ash spears wave to and fro like a field j 
of ripening com in the blast. Arran, the Re¬ 


gent, led the flower of the Scottish army, which 
took up a central position, and was alone equal 
in number to the entire English force, being 1 
18,000 strong. On the right were 6,000 Western 
Highlanders and men of the Isles, led by Argylc 
and the chiefs of Macleod and Maegregor. The 
left wing was composed of 10,000 infantry from I 
the eastern countie.s, under Archibald, Earl of I 
Angus, both wings being flanked by cannon and ' 
light horse; and with Lord Angus marchtd , 
1,000 Scottish monks, who came to stem the 
tide of the Reformation, which, rolling up from 
awakened England, threatened to drown them ! 
all in perdition. Friars black, friars grey, friais 
red, they bore aloft a consecrated banner of 
white silk, and marched, with their broad crosses 
embroidered on their snrtouts, not as the bar- 
bingers of peace, but as the defenders of errors 
which had blinded tlieir eyes to their true call¬ 
ing. The principal Scottish arm was the spear, 
eighteen feet long. The Scots also carried broad- | 
swords “ of an admirable fonn and temper, and 
a coarse handkerchief was worn in double ami 
triple folds round each man’s neck, not for cold, ’ 
says an old historian, “ but for cutting.” i 

The usual order in, which they drew up for , 
battle was in squares, “ the front rank kneeling I 
on one knee, and pointing their spears towards 
the enemy. ITie ranks immediately behind 
stooped a little, and the others stood upright, 
presenting their lances over the heads of their 
comrades—the butt end against the foot, and 
the point opposed to the breast of the enemy.” 
As soon as the left wing came within range of 
the English ships, they were severely harassed 
by a well-directed fire from the fleet. Tliey 
moved to the right in order to gain the slope of 
the hill, but found that the English already 
occupied that ground. The Scottish right wing 
upon this charged up the hill more like “ horse¬ 
men than footmen,’’ and, seeing his opportu¬ 
nity, Somerset ordered Lord Grey to attack the 
right wing with his cavalry and the mounted 
Spanish arquebusiers, so as to give the othi-r 
divisions time to take up their jmsition on tlie 
hill. Grey could make no impression on the 
bristling squares of the Scottish infantry, 
although his troops fought bravely ami sulfert'd 
much—two hundred lying dead on the field ; 
and Sir Andrew Hammock, who.bore the loyal 
standard of England, well-nigh lost his sacK d 
charge in the attack, the start having been torn 
from his grasp, but the silk, b}' a despemti! 
effort, he preserved. Lord Grey himself wiis 
severely wounded both in the mouth and neck, 
and the English men-at-arms were so com¬ 
pletely disordered and disheartened that, had 
the Scottish cavalry ap!)eared, the Englisli 
would certainly have lost the day. The Earl of 
Warwick, who led the vanguard of the English 
army, seeing how ho[)eles8 the position of Lord 
Grey’s troops was, galloped through the waver¬ 
ing ranks, drew off the men-at-arms, and led 
fonvard the Spanish squadrons, who were clad I 
in complete mail. Those almost invulnerable 
horsemen galloped right up to the Scottish 
squares, and discharged their volleys full in the 
faces of the spearmen. German hackbutiers 
and English archers came up now as reinforce¬ 
ments, whilst the cannon from the hill poured 
its deadly hail upon the right flank. The divi¬ 
sion could not stand against this quadruple 
attack, but Ajigus kept it in good order 
whilst it fell back upon the main body 
under Arran. Unfortunately for the Scots, a 
great number of the Highlanders were plunder¬ 
ing in the field, and these being disturbed in 
their consciences (if they had any), mistook the 
orderly reanvard movement for a full retreat, 
and fled ! The panic spread to the centre, which 
was a quarter of a mile fiway, and had not yet 
been engaged with th^^nemy ; they too flung 
away their spears and Van. The Scottish left, 
whilst falling steadily hack, caught sight of t 
their comrades in anus flying in all directions. 
The fatal infection spread! like wildfire, and the 
bristling squares, so terrible in their strength 
w'hen united, were observed, “ like a steely sea 
agitated by the wind; after a few momenta 
breakup into a thousand friigmentS| they dis¬ 
persed in all directions.” 

Dire and horrible was the massacre that fol« 
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lowed. Patten, the historian of the expedition, 
says that ** with blood and slaughter the chase 
continued for five miles, from the fallow fields 
of Inveresk into Edinburgh Park, and well-nigh 
to the rates of the town itself, in all of which 
space Sie dead bodies lay as thick as cattle 
gazing in a full-replenished pasture. The 
Kiver Esk was red with blood, so that in the 
same chase were counted by some of our men, 
who diligently observed it, as by several of the 
prisoners who greatly lamented the result, 
upwards of 14,000 slain.” The monks all 
perished, and their sacred banner lay upon the 
field tom and steeped in blood. The Highlanders 
adopted a novel and happy device. They formed 
themselves into one aense circle, and passed 
away into the wildest and most inaccessible 
region like a cloud, no man following. 

Somerset remained nearly a week at Edinburgh 
doing what damage he could by way of 
diversion, and then turned towards home. His 
army passed again across the field where the dead 
lay still unburied to tell of the carnage of that fear¬ 
ful day, still known as the Black Saturday of 
Pinkie. And having achieved the last great 
victory which the English ever won over the 
Scots, what advantage, it may ho asked, was 
gained to the cause which had led to the slaughter? 
Absolutely none. Queen Mary was married out 
of hand to the Dauphin of France, and sent ten 
months after to be educated at the French Court. 
But all these plots and counterplots only made 
more intense the feeling of hatred between the 
sister countries. Defeated but by no means 
conquered, the Scots fiung back upon their 
enemies the proud defiant rhyme, 

** Twas English gold and Scots traitors won 
Pinkie field, but no Englishman.** 

Happily, the time came when better feelings 
prevailed, and when the false light which had 
shed such glory on the deeds of nobles and 
sovereigns grew dim before the rays of that 
rising sun of love and mutual esteem which was 
but a reflection of the Sun of Kighteousness rising 
** with healing in his wings.” May that sun¬ 
shine continue to dispel the mists which gather 
round the horrors of wgr, and deceive manldnd 
as to its real character by hiding its real cause i 


EITTOMOLOQY DT OGTOBEE. 

By Theodore Wood, 

Joint Author of “ The Field FaturcUiefs Hand Book..' 
PART II. 

S OME larvae, chief amon^ which are the Clear 
wings (Sesia) and Wainscots {Leucania and 
I/onagria), undergo their change to the chrysalis 
state in the interior of twigs, stems, and roots. 
These, of course, are by no means easily found. 
Others, such as those of the Goat Moth {Cossils 
lijniperda) (which, by the way, spends three years 
in its larval existence, and a fourth as a puiia) 
and the Wood Leopard ccsmli), always 

pass their pupal life in the old burrows which 
they mode as larvre, and which mostly eat into 
the very heart of the tree. These pup®, shortly 
before the time for the perfect insect to emerge, 
work their way to the mouth of the burrow, 
in order that the perfect insect may have every 
facility for finding its way into the open air. 
The vicinity of the first of these two moths 
may be always ascertained by its strong and 
penetrating smell, which somewliat resembles 
the odour of the animal from which it derives 
its name. There seems to be no method, how¬ 
ever, of obtaining the pupa?, short of cutting 
down the tree, and the only way of procuring 
the moths is to wait until the time of appear^ 
ance of the perfect insects, and search for tnem 
as they are drying their wings on the trunk. 

The most productive trees at which to dig for 
pup®, according to the Rev. Joseph Greene, are 
jMjplar, willow, oak, elm, beech, birch, ash, and 
hawthorn. A search at the roots of pine at the 
proper seasons will sometimes produce pupaj of the 
Pine,Beauty {Trachea piniperda), the Bordered 
White {Fidonia pmiaria\ the Tawny-baiTod 


Angle {Macaria lituraia), and the Barred Red 
{EUopia fasdaria). When searching for the 
pup® of these moths, the necessity for a trowel 
will be dispensed with. All that is required is 
to separate the last season’s deposit of leaf-mould 
from the layer below, when any pup® which may 
be there will be easily found. It is of very little 
use to begin operations within eighteen inches 
or two feet of the tree. 

The crevices of the bark should be examined, 
as the larva of T. piniperda sometimes spins up 
in such a situation. 

Many nup®, chiefly those of which the larv® 
feed on low plants, can be found by pulling 
up weeds, roots, etc. Others, such as the 
Vapourer {Orgyia ant{qua) and the Lackey 
{Bennbyx neiistria), are fond of spinning under 
the ledge on the top of a paling. 

It is Mtter to put each pupa in a separate pill¬ 
box, first wrapping it carefully in cotton-wool. 
A very good plan is to half fill the pill-box with 
the wool (which should be of the kind known as 
“ medicated ’*) before starting on the expedition, 
and when the pupa is found, to cover it with 
another layer. This will effectually prevent any 
bumping which might otherwise occur. 

Some pupa diggers use one large box filled with 
cotton-wool or moss, in which they place all the 
pnp® they find, hut the pill-box is certainly 
safer, lighter, and more convenient. 

I would advise all my readers who intend to 
dig for pup®, to carefully read the Rev. Joseph 
Greene’s article on pupa-digging, which is bound 
up with the “ Insect Hunter’s Companion.” 
There they will find much fuller instructions 
than could possibly be given in the limits of a 
short paper, together with hints and remarks of 
the greatest service to the collector. 

In spite of the rapidly approaching winter, 
there is still much work to be done in the 
Beetles. 

The fishing-net will be very useful, and may 
indeed be used with success throughout the year. 
The common Great Water Beetle {Dyticus mar- 
ginalis) may be frequently found among duck¬ 
weed, a rarer species, D. pnnctulatus^ being 
occasionally discovered in the net after a few 
minutes, fishing. The fiat and not particularly 
handsome Acilius mlcalus, generally known as 
the Lesser Water Beetle, is almost universally 
abundant, and is sure to he among the earliest 
captures with the fishing-net. This beetle has 
the power of producing a curious humming sound 
with its ivings, and was at one time in great 
request for aquaria in consequence of this 
peculiarity. 

Many of the small beetles of the genus Hydro- 
poms are sure to be taken ; they must be care¬ 
fully examined, as many of the species are very 
much alike, and require a powerful magnifying- 
glass to distiDguish between them. The active 
little Whirligig or Whirlwig {Gyrimia nataior) 
will be seen dashing about in almost every 
puddle, and a look-out should be kept for the 
rarer species of the genus. 

Many of the Water Beetles dwell almost 
entirely in the thick mud to bo found at the 
bottom of most pools. Such are the beetles of 
the genera HdophoruSy Hydroclius^ OclUhcbixes, 
and many others which may be commonly ob¬ 
tained by fishing up a net-ful of mud, and then 
carefully rinsing it, leaving the beetles in the 
net. 

A largo proportion of the beetles to be found 
in October will have already retired to their 
w'inter quarters. Some bury^themselves deeply 
in the ground, others bore into rotten stumps, 
and many maybe found in moss and clods of 
earth. These latter may be easily captured by 
the simple expedient of digging up sods and 
throwing them into a pool of water. The 
beetles are washed out, and immediately rise to 
the surface, when they can be brought to land by 
means of the fishing-net. This plan is also of 
great service for obtaining those beetles which 
are generally found in cow-dung or carrion. 

Moss is better searched at home. Take a 
large canvas bag, fastened by a string round the 
neck, into a wood, and fill it with moss tom 
from the ground near the roots of trees, etc. 
This can he shaken at leisure over a white dish 
or sheet of paper (the former is the better for the 


purpose), and the beetles picked out. By this 
^eans may be captured many of the little 
beetles of the genera Pselaphus and BryaxiSf 
whicli are not otherwise easily obtained. 

For stump working, a mallet and chisel are 
very useful, and one of the instmments known 
as axe-hammers will be of service for splitting 
hard wood. It would be impossible to mention 
the beetles to be found in rotten and decaying 
stumps, but there is hardly a family of coleoptera 
except, of course, those inhabiting the water, 
some species of which may not be found in such 
a situation. Stumps of oak, elm, birch, beech, 
willow, ash, and pine are perhaps the most 
productive, hut all should ho tried. 


ADDRESS TO EUCLID. 

By Crabb. 

0 , Euclid, ycfu’re 
a clever chap, 
The wonder of 
all ages; 

How many a time 
Fve had a nap 
When poring 
o*er your 
pages. 

I’ve stuck to you 
three years 
and more, 
And know just what I did before. 

Your pictures never seem quite dear, 

They’re just like one another; 

Your problems go in at one ear 
And straight out at the other. 

Jones says the reason is quite plain,— 

Between my ears there is no brain. 

I sometimes learn a page by heart. 

And think I see quite through it; 

It seems so clear in every part, 

That any fool could do it 

But when 1 reach the final word 

Then down yon come, ** Which is absurd/ ” 

Some fellows find it easy work. 

And carry all before ’em ; 

They do not even try to shirk 
Prob. V.—“pons asinorum.” 

There’s Barnes, who now is in Book five, 

I wonder he is still alive. 

1 take you up and slave away 
At circle, tangent, angle ; 

But nothing in my head will stay 
Except a hopeless tangle. 

Tis hard to tackle Latin verso, 

But, Euclid, you ore ten times worse. 

Well, I acknowledge you are good 
At proof and demonstration ; 

But if we were to part 1 could 
Survive the separation. 

For you and I don’t quite agree, 

For I’m not clever, Q. E. p. 

PAUL BLAKE. 
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Words of Chekp.— a correspondent write* froin 
Greenwich: ‘“Capital Nil’ i» a capital story, and 
convey* an excellent lesson to boys. I ara going w 
prop« my opinion of it in the best possible way, by i 
giving a copy to each of the thirty Iwys in my class. 

Suggestions from Jack. H. E., Italy, E- ^ 
(Sutton), and very many others, are received, and 
will receive due consideration at the proper time; | 
but it is not necessary, even If possible, to refer to 
them in detail here. 

O. B.—1. Mr. Ooy does not, we believe, teach bicycle- 
riding, but most makers will give lessons to pur¬ 
chasers. 2. The City Bicycle School, Aldgate, E.t. 

J. L.—n yon are learning, get a second-hand machine 
first. Your size would be 63in. 

Rex.—A t Mr. Coy’s, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

A Bicycle Rest.— F. B. L. writes from Cheltenham; 
“In one of your recent articles on Bicycling I ob¬ 
served a very good description of a bicycle stand, 
made by screwing rings into the floor. But this way 
of supporting a machUie does not admit of either 
wheel l>eing revolved. The following is a simple 
way of making a support which lifts the bicycle from 
the ground, and may prove useful to many bicyclists. 
Procure a couple of double pulleys, screw one into 
the celling of the room where you keep your ma¬ 
chine, and screw the other into a block of wood, to 
which attach a couple of S hooks, which can be ob¬ 
tained at any Ironmonger's, These hooks can be 
hitched under the handles of the bicycle, and ropes 
being passed round the pulleys, the machine can 
with one hapd be raised off the ground, and either 
wheel cleaned, by giving it a spin and holding a 
stiff-bristled brush to the rims and spokes." 

SiOMA and P. J. B.—Lcclanche's cell consists of a rod 
of carbon placed in a porous pot which is very 
tightly packed with a mixture of pyrolusite (per¬ 
oxide of manganese) and gas coke, and covered with 
a layer of pitch. At the top of the copper is soldered 
a mass of lead, to which is affixed the binding screw. 
The positive plate is a rod of zinc, in which is fixed a 
copper wire. The exciting liquid consists of a strong 
solution of sal-ammoniac iu a glass vessel not more 
than a third full. 

J. A. Ebhardt.— You may learn Italian and German 
by self-study, sufficiently for you to read and write 
the languages, but you will never get the pronuncia¬ 
tion. In about six months. Yes. Get the other 
Ollendorff. 

Jingo. —Essences are mostly obtained by distillation ; 
but those of lemon, orange, and bergamot are got by 
expression. A small wheel with stout nails on its 
circumference, is rapidly revolved, and a lemon or 
orange applied to it, till the whole of the yellow 
outer rind is rasped away. The raspings faU to the 
Iwtiom of the case in which the wheel turns, ^ are 
then squeezed between two plates of glass. />il 
flows irom the ruptured cells into an adjoining 
vessel, and is there left till the water and other 
impurities have subsided. 

B, A. H.—Yes, One guinea. 

W H. D.—Lagos belongs to England, and is an island 
and port on the Slave Const, embracing also the 
north coast of the Gulf of Guinea between 2® 50' and 
4® 30' E. long. The river and bay bear the same 
name. It is held as a station for the suppression of 
the slave trade, having formerly been one of the 
head-quarters of slave exportation. It is named 
from a seaport town in the south of Portugal. 

W, A. Gibson —The addresses as given are sufficient. 


FUEDF.RirK Jones —The best filters are the tilicated 
carlK>n ones. A very cheap and effective filter can bo 
made out of a large flower pot, putting in first some 
clean pebbles, then some powdered charcoal, and 
then some clean, sharp sand. The water is poured 
in at the top. and ttlterH ihrouirh the mixture out of 
the bottom hole. The il«»wer pot should l*e placed 
over a jug or aoniethiiig to hold the filtered water. 

As Amatkir Painter. You can buy materials for 
oil painting at an artist colourman's, or ask your 
stationer to get them for you. The canvas is sold 
ready stretch»*d on fntnicA of different sizes, and the 
colours are in tubes. Tlicre are several shilling 
lH>okB on painting that are s<»ld by the same people, 
but your best course wonbl be to join a Science and 
Art Itepartment class, or get some one pi teach you. 
Never liegin to colour until you can draw. \ou can 
paint in oils <in wootl. inilllioard, card, and many 
other things besides canvas. 

Musician. — Royhance. of (Imrlotte Street, Flt^roy 
Square, advertises tliat he gives lessons on the Eng¬ 
lish concertina; or write to Keith ITowse, Cheap- 
side. 

A. W. M. Gilbert. -The batsman should have shaken 
the ball out of his pad without touching it. If a 
ball lodges in the jiad. and is taken out by a fielder, 
the striker, according to tlie letter of the law, is out. 
But It is not usual to read it in such a strained sense, 
as the case is one to which the rule was not meant to 
apply. There need have been no dispute, the um¬ 
pire should have decided the matter at once. 

Inquirer. —It all depends on the firm. The age at 
which lads can enter the merchant service is not 
regulated on hard-and-fast lines. Some firms wul 
take you much older than others will. 

ON the Wings of the Wind has an objection to being 
called “Two yards of pump water," and very natu¬ 
rally so, we think. He will put on fiesh enough when 
he has done growing, if he applies at once U) his 
doctor to stop what he complains about iu ms 
second question. 'Hie cracking is owing to the JolnU 
being somewhat loose, and is not a sign of either 
growth or weakness. ^ 

Harry C — You need not be afraid of incurring the 
complaint you mention. The price mentioned is 
rather low for a first-class machine. Many bicycles 
are made to sell, not to last. 

A. B. (Fife) wishes to know (1) the best place to pnt a 
bright steel lilcyole during a thunderstorm ; (2) how 
his machine may lie kept free from rust for three or 
four weeks: and (:i) the liest kind of solution for 
filling up holes in the rubber, and how to put it on. 
We reply ; 1. We woubi suggest getting under cover 
till the storm had passed. 2. Grease it well with the 
best refined tallow. 3. Several preparations are sold 
for the purpose. They consist of rubber dissolved in 
pure micohui. 

W. B. (flanworth.) -Tse cement, to be obtained of any 
bicycle-maker. The felloe must be heate<l, and the 
rubber bound on with string while cooling. 


IJION n —Information respecting these roads will be 
found in the articles which have already appeared iu 
uur columna 

Coimbra. ELF.rrRirus. and Others. - Any chemical 
apuliance manufacturer will supply you; write for a 
catalogue to oue of the many houses. 

J. S. SANiiERSON.— Females attain their legal majority 
at the same age as males -that Is, at theiiwtweuty- 
flrst birthday. 

Henry Mttton.— Inks th.at fade are aniline, and, as 
has been said s i often, Judson’s »lyes are the simplest 
and cheapest form iu which >ou can get aniline 
colours for experiment. All the “graph" inks are 
aniline, hence they fade away to nothingness after 
exposure to the light. 

Oalacus —Cracks and joinings In wood may be filled 
in and made watertight by means of ordinary putty. 
Bl.ack-boari). —Lamp-bla«k and ordinary size gives a 
very good black for black-boards. 

W. Davik-s —Who matle the red ink that you spilt on 
the cover? If it was an aniline ink the stain will not 
come out. 

Beta. —Do you wish to be a pharmaceutical chemist, 
ami keep a shop, or an analytical chemist? The 
two things are very diflerent. and the expenses and 
course of study by uo means the same. 

Arthur Blane —1. You had much better leave your¬ 
self alone. We are in receipt of dozens of letters 
from boys who have been foolish enough to tattoo 
themselves, asking us how to remove the marks. 
2. Why not use ordinary pebbles, if you have any 
doubt ? 3. 1870. 

Alfred Smith.— In making up the average, a not-out 
Innings docs not count as mi innings. Thus, if a man 
has iilayed in three matches, and made 19 and 28, 6 
not-out and 14, 10 and 3 not-out, his average = 19-i-28 
14.^-10+3-80 divided by 4 (the number of the 
completed innings)-20. 

C. C. and W. B - You generally put a mixture of sweet 
oil with a little beesw’ax on cricket-bats. 

J. o. Carter. Wc do not, for obvious reason*, answer 
such questions. 

B. J. W.—The sticks that lighted when you wetted 
them contained potassium. Their sale is now put a 
stop to. 

Amateur Clown.— The lather Is cotton wool. The 
grease is grease and flour. 


VirE-CAPTAiN.—The man was out on each occsjfcn a 
makes uo difference if you have put down oneridf* 
as long as you put down the othtr before tiffir'-' 
the men has got Iieyoud the popplnf-cresie il tt» 
last wicket off which you knock the bsili 
wickct-keeiier must not take the ball in frontc(tw 
wicket /c/(;rc it m hit ; after it is hit hr would hr« 
extraordinary wicket keep«*r Indeed if be reluwl 
catch it liecause it did uot drop into hts baodt bdiisi 
the wicket. 

ANEMONE. -Tidinan's or Drill s sea-salt is pertupi tt* 
best thing you can get. failing the genuine this: 
You will not find any way of manufsetohn;; h i 
small quantities worth the trouble Ses-wtifrf'r 
a({uaria should l>o sen-water; but we hare sbn;; 
given its constituent parts. 

Herbert —You can keep pheasants in London If vn 
like. A local gardener who sres the vine coolii’• 
you if anything is the matter with it. 

Volunteer.—A pply to the nearest depdt. Nea,’*! 
anylKHly can lie a volunteer. The expeoie nrm 
much iu differett regiments. 

A Y'oung Cavalier— The “Numismatic Clmmiclr' 
published quarterly at 36, Soho Square, price 5 a 
X. W. Z. V.-Southey's « Lives of the Adminls ' t 
perhaps you mean “ Battles of the British Nivy.'s 
Bohn's Illustrated Library, 2 vola.. 5*. each If yw 
mean the present admirals, see the Nary List. 
Inquirer.— 1. William Pitt was bom on Novembfrli. 
1708. and died on May 11, 1778. 2. Any 

book will explain why the earth’s orbit is elliptio: 
3. A spoon broke is the best. 

A Poor Boy.—T he cheapest ronte to Australis li by 
sailing sliip. In ^lorch or April. 

Dingo.— The form supplied at any post-office will|i« 
you the particulars you want. 

Purr.— The following is a short description of lb? 
otter-hound. He is a hound all over, bat roa^« 
wiry In coat, with eyebrow and grizzled ID(WSU;^' 
head large and broad, eyes somewhat sonkc* »- 
bloodshot, and extremely intelligent. The esn^ 
long, and the whole frame strong and weU-knu la 
true otter-hound is a mo<lel of strength and dlgsi' 
and so w iae-Uxiklng thst if once seen he can neve 
forgotten. 'The colour is a reddish dun, or pr 
llie value would depend upon the animal's 
to perfection. Five guineas ought, however, to 1*1 
a good pup. 

SUB —The usual colour of the mastiff is s besi^ 
light, clear fawn—not yellowish—with black of mb 
mask and cars. The coat is tine, with no 
to shsgginess even on tail or neck. He oagnt to 
very large, massive, and strong, and eitre^lj 
metrical. The ears ought to hang cloae to thccDwi^ 
and feel soft and fine. Price of a good puppy, stv?-- 
ten guineas, lu buying get the pedigrw. 
a copy of it to some such paper as the 
to test its genuineness. 

John Leighton —Give your guinea-pig * ^ 

twice a day. and a little greenmest once at least, ^ 

like parsley, cabbage, sowthistles, etc.; saa, u 
cliange, stale bread steeped in milk. 

DIUK Sands.— The cause of your canary having 
probably wrong fetHling. Give only plain 
and canary, three parts of the latter to one 
former. Give fresh water every morning. ^ 
for a week or two about fifteen drops of tinctar 
iron in it. 

Albert Denham —For hoarseness. 
give the canary fifteen drops of paregoric In 
water every morning, and also a small tesipoo 
of glycerine. 

Tommy Dodd. -No; we do not 
fight if kept as you propose. If they ffid H ^ 
easy to separate them. Seareh our back n 
as we cannot keep repeating information. 

Rizzio.— Give the pigeon a few 
about once in three days. I he 
cold. Give green food sparingly, and mils, an 
it dry and warm. 

Dick PRINCE.-By advertising, you ^ 

pretty gotKl pair of Antwerps for five shiiun« 

Ben Norten.-U would take ‘ 

you ask ; and we have already gi'-en siti 
Aquaria. 


Ercildoune.— Food for turtle-dovM. , 

any kind, and peas, with a little stale brw ■ 
of a pair, about five shillings or 
glass, about fliteen shillings secoad-hsna 

H. B. Dolman.-W e can"®^ 
of raw silk, nor where you could dUpW « 
a quantity as you are likely to ^ iii 
worms, ro unwind the silk, place 
cup of warm water after removing re ^|, | 
You will thus find the end, and can wind 
upon a piece of cardboard. 

A. S. and Others.-The ^ 
berry leaves—what is called the 
cause of the disease is, in our opinio , 
unwholesome leaves. There Is no cure 
out and tlirow them away, or tliej wu 
others. I 

H. Murray (Hammersnaith).— 1. Pups-d^g ^^^a 
conducted at any period 
November are the best months. 2. 
friend. 8. We do not know Hainnicr^ 
logically, and therefore cannot anssrer yo 
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their ^^ion as to what ^ould be done to 
him. They were unanimous for putting 
him to death. 

When this determination had been inter¬ 
preted'to Jewitt, he pomted to the boy 
whom ho held by the nand, and asked 
Maqptua if he loved his son. He answered 
that he did, and so did the boy when asked 
if he loved his father. 

‘‘And I also love mine I” cried Jewitt, 
throwing himself at the chief’s feet, and 
imploring him with tears in his eyes to 
spare this man’s life, should it prove to be 
ms father. If they killed his father let 
them kill him also, else he would kill 
himself, and thus they would lose his 
services. 

Maquina appeared to be moved by these 
entreaties, and promised not to kill hia 
father. After explaining the matter to his 
people he sent Jewitt on board to bring 
the man out. Then, to the lad’s great joy, 
his guess proved right. On going into the 
hold he found Thompson there, who had 
escaped without any injury except a slight 
wound in the nose, given him by one of 
the savages with a knife as he attempted 
to come on deck during the scuffle. When 
they gained possession of the slup he had 
hid himself in the hold, waiting for some 
chance of escape, but the Indian who went 
on board through the night having ap¬ 
proached his place of refuge, Thompson, 
supposing himself discovered, and think¬ 
ing to sell his life as dearly as possible, 
knocked him down as seon as he came 
within reach. 

In a few hwty words Jewitt told his 
comrade that all the crew were killed 
except themselves, and explained the 
device through which the chief had been 
brought to spare his life, so that his only 
safety lay in their pretending to be father 
and son. Having thus got his cue to the 
part ho must play, Thompson went on 
shore, and was well received by Maquina, 
who at once recognised him as the sail- 
maker, and observed that ho could make 
s^ils for his canoe. The two prisoners, 
comforting each other as best they could, 
were then taken back to the chief’s house 
and supplied with food. They were 
prisoners, indeed, though no bolts and 
bars confined them, for, on one side a low, 
rocky coast, on the other a plain, covered 
with dreary forest, shut them out from the 
familiar world, and they seemed hopelessly 
condemned to pass their lives among these 
jabbering savages, whose fierce and cun¬ 
ning eyes watched their every looltf and 
movement. 

The village which was now to be their 
home consisted of some score of wooden 
houses, built in a row at the head of the in¬ 
let called—or miscalled, Jewitt and Thomp¬ 
son may have thought — Friendly Cove. 
This site had once been occupied for a short 
time by a Spanish settlement, traces of 
which were still to be seen in the founda¬ 
tions of the abandoned buildings and a few 
European vegetables now growing wild. 
The houses, varying in size, but the 
smallest of them able to accommodate 
more than one family, were much more 
durable than most Indian dwellings, being 
formed of strong posts and boards, and 
roofed with pine-planks, which, however, 
were so insecurely fastened that in a high 
storm of wind and rain all the men had 
sometimes to turn out naked on the house¬ 
tops, carrying large stones to keep the roofs 
from being blown away. Each house had 
but one door and no window, except wide 
chinks between the ill-fitting boards. A 
wide passage through the middle was the 


only clear space, all the rest was occupied 
^by the fireplaces of loose stones, marking 
^the compartments or stalls not otherwise 
divided off for the use of each family, and 
choked up in every comer by the wooden 
couches, boxes, tubs, and trays, which, 
-with mats and bags made of bark fibres, 
were their household furniture. The only 
chimneys were supplied by pushing away 
a plank in the roof, so that when a dozen 
fires or so were lighted the air within 
became insupportably stifling td unac¬ 
customed lungs, while without reigned 
continually the sickening smell of putrid 
fish and other nasty refuse. 

Maquina’s house was much the largest, 
being about one hundred and fifty feet 
long and nearly fourteen high. Some 
attempt-at- ornamentation was visible here 
in red and black circles alternately painted 
on the long beam forming the ridge pole, 
and in rough carvings of monstrous human 
heads on the large posts supporting it. 
This building accommodated some himdred 
persons, of whom about half were the 
chief’s slavi3s, taken in war or bought from 
the neighbouring tribes. Luckily for our 
white men, it was the custom among these 
tribes to treat their slaves in some degree 
as members of the family, setting them to 
work indeed, but lotting them live with 
and fare for the most part as well as their 
masters, though in times of want they were 
like to come worst off. 

The first work to which Jewitt and 
Thompson were put was aiding the Indians 
to unload the unfortimate Boston. For 
tvro days they were all busy as ants on 
board of her, stripping the hulk of sails and 
rigging, and cutting away the spars and 
masts till she was a complete wreck. The 
pauskets, ammunition, cloth, and other 
principal articles of the cargo, were stored 
in Maquina’s house ; of the rest every one 
helped himself to what he pleased. In the 
general scramble, Jewitt took possession 
of some writing materials, among them a 
blank account-book, in which he resolved 
to write an account of their capture and a 
diary of wh^t Should happen to them while 
in the hands of the savages. In the cabin 
he found a Bible, a prayer-book, and a 
small volume of sermons, which none of 
the Indians grudged him, but which he 
thought would be of no small value to 
himself and his companion in consoling 
them under the miseries of their lot. ^1 
these he secured in his own chest, of which 
he kept the key; though it had been broken 
open and rifled like the rest, he was able to 
mend the lock. Into it he also put some 
small tools and several other articles, 
particularly the captain’s writing-desk 
containing the papers of the ship, on the 
chance of some day being able to restore 
them to the owners. All his hope now 
was that some vessel might come soon and 
take them off. 

And, in fact, before the week was out, 
two sldps did appear, standing in for 
Friendly Cove. We can fancy the agita¬ 
tion of Jewitt and his comrade. Not 
less excited were the conscience-stricken 
Indians, who feared the vengeance of these 
strangers if the fate of the Boston should 
become known. Being now so weU off for 
powder, they ran down to the shore and 
opened such a fire of muskets and blunder- 
busses that the traders, seeing they were 
not welcome, stood out to sea, after 
harmlessly firing a few roimds of grape. 
Scarcely were they out of .sight than 
Maquina regi*etted having allowed his men 
to fire at them, since they would probably 
report this unfriendly reception and pre¬ 


vent otl'.ers from coming to trade. If this 
were matter of regret iot him, what must 
it ^ have been for his captives, wh^^ saw 
their chance of escape vanishing on the 
liorison! 

As soon as news of the Boston’s cap¬ 
ture had spread along the coast, canoes 
began to arrive from some twenty different 
tribes in alliance with or dependent on the 
Nootka Indians; all were eager to see 
and share in the plunder. In a few days 
the first detachment of these visitors ap¬ 
peared, and Maquina, proud of his prowess 
and of his new acquisitions, was minded to 
welcome them with fitting pomp and state. 
Jewitt. for all his troubles, could not help 
laughing at the ceremony, which he thus 
describes:— 

“He accordingly ordered his men, as 
the canoes approached, to assemble on the 
beach with loaded muskets and blunder- 
busses, placing Thompson at the cannon 
which had been brought from the ship and 
laid upon two long sticks of timber in front 
of the village; then, taking a speaking- 
trumpet in his hand, he ascended with me 
the roof of his house, and began drumming 
or beating upon the boards with a stick 
most violently. Nothing could be more 
ludicrous than the appearance of this mot¬ 
ley group of savages collected on the shore, 
dressed as they were, with their ill-gotten 
finerj^ in the most fantastic manner, some 
in women’s smocks, taken from our cargo, 
others in kotsacks (or cloaks) of blue, red, 
or yellow broadcloth, with stockings drawn 
over their heads, and their necks hung 
round with numbers of powder-horns, 
shot-bags, and cartouch-boxes, some of 
them having no less than ten muskets 
apiece on their shoulders and five or six 
daggers in their girdles. Diverting indeed 
was it to see them all squatted upon the 
beach, holding their mu^ets perpendicu¬ 
larly, with the butt j>ressed upon the sand 
instead of against their shoulders, and 
in this position they awaited the order 
to fire. Maquina, at last, called to them 
with his trumpet to fire, which they did 
in the most awkward ana timid manner, 
-with their muskets hard pressed upon 
the ground as above mentioned. At the 
same moment the cannon was fired by 
Thompson, immediately on which they 
threw themselves back and began to 
roll and tumble over the sand as if 
they had been shot, when suddenly spring- 
ing up they began a song of triumph and, 
running backward and forward upon the 
shore, with the wildest gesticulations, 
boasted of their exploits and exhibited aa 
trophies what they had taken from us.” 

After this imposing reception Maquina 
entertained his guests to a feast of whale- 
blubber, smoked herring-spawn, dried fish 
and train oil, with fingers for forks and 
shells for spoons. When they had gorged 
themselves on such dainties to their hearts’ 
content, the floor was cleared for one of the 
pantomimic dances in which these Indians 
took great delight, the leading part being 
now performed by Sat-sat-sok-sis, the 
chief’s son, or “the young prince,” as 
Jewitt grandly calls him. 

Three of the principal chiefs, dressed in 
their otter-skin mantles, which they wore 
only on extraordinary occasions and at 
festivals, having their heads covered over 
with white down and their faces highly 
painted, came forward into the middle of 
the room, each furnished with a bag filled 
■with the same white down, w'hich they scat¬ 
tered around in such a manner as to repre¬ 
sent a fall of snow. These were followed 
by the young prince, who was dressed in a 
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long piece of yellow cloth, wrapped loosely 
around him, and decorated with small 
bells, with a cap on his head, to which was 
fastened a curious mask, in imitation of a 
wolf’s head, while the rear was brought up 
by the Hog himself, in his robe of sea- 
otter skin, having a small whistle in his 
mouth and a rattle in his hand, with which 
he kept time to a sort of tune on his 
whistle. After passing very rapidly in this 
order around the house, each of them seated 
himself, except the prince, who imme¬ 
diately be^an his dance, which principally 
consisted in springing up into the air in a 
squat posture, and constantly turning 
round on his heels with great swiftness in 
a very narrow circle. This dance, with a 
few intervals of rest, was continued for 
about* two hours, during which the chiefs 
kept up a constant drumming with sticks 
of about a foot in length on a long hollow 
plank, which was, though a very noisy, a 
most doleful kind of music. This they 
aocompanicd with songs, the king himself 
acting as chorister, while the women ap¬ 
plauded each feat of activity in the dancer 
by repeating the words, “ Wocash ! Wocash 
Tyetr^ 

The proceedings concluded by Maquina 
distributing presents among the visitors in 
the name of his son. On this occasion he 
gave away a hundred, muskets, as many 
looking-glasses, four hundred yards of 
cloth, and twenty casks of powder, besides 
other things. These savages, indeed, set 
little store by property, except as a means 
of displaying the liberality becoming a 
great man, according to their notions, 
which liberality, however, was expected 
sooner or later to be duly returned by the 
recipients in some form or other. 

The strangers, having received these 
presents, retired on board their canoes; 
but in case any of them should take a fancy 
to help themselves, Maquina made Thomp¬ 
son and Jewitt stand guard over the goods 
during the night, armed with cutlasses and 
pistols. The tribes of the district carried 
on a considerable amount of commercial 
intercourse; but so little did these Indians 
trust each other, that on such friendly 
visits it was the etiquette for them to come 
without their arms, all but a few of the 
principal men. 

For some time now, deputations from 
other tribes continued to arrive, bringing 
abundant supplies of provisions, in return 
for which they received presents of cloth 
and^ so forth, and took themselves off 
again. Plenty and idleness were now the 
ordor of the day at Nootka, though the 
white men got little good of it, since they 
did pot take kindly to the fishy food 
on which the Indians feasted so glutton¬ 
ously. On the other hand, the Indians 
could not bear salt, so these two counted 
on being able to live for years on the ship’s 
salt meat. Among the plunder they also 
discovered a box of chocolate and a case of 
port-wine, which none of their savage 
masters appeared to care for, and which 
they therefore might appropriate. 

But before a month had passed the ship 
and her cargo were destroyed. One of the 
Indians had gone on board at night with a 
firebrand, a spark from which falling into 
the hold, the Boston was soon discovered 
to be in flames. The Nootka people were 
vexed at the loss of her, as a great part of 
her stores still remained on board. But to 
the two prisoners it was a still more melan¬ 
choly sight, for with the burning ship 
they felt that every sign of civilisation dis¬ 
appeared from their eyes. 

(To be rontinved 


THE BOY’S OWE HTTSEHM; 

OR, BIRDS AND BEASTS, AND HOW TO 
STUFF THEM. 

By Gordon Stables, m.d., r.n. 


I WILL presume that the Iwy who Arishes to 
become an expert in tlie beautiful art of bird 
stuffing has alrciidy procured the tools wliich I 
recomni'.ndod liim to buy in my last article. 
He must now begin to try his liand. He will 
meet with many little unexpected difficulties at 
first, but he must not l)e discouraged. Perseve¬ 
rance overcomes all obstacles to advancement. 
Remember Robert the Bruce and his friend the 
spider. 

Well, now% procure a bird ; get one yourself 
of medium size, such as a thrush, a blackbird. 



or starling, one that hw hot been raucli injured 
by shot, or any of the smaller birds from your 
poulterer’s will do, such as a pigeon. 

Take all your paiaphemalia, including a fine 
iieedlo and thread, your, scissors and skinning- 
knife, your awl, your stuffing niatc-rial and pre¬ 
serving mixture, and retire to a (piiet spot where 
there is little likelihood of your being disturbed. 
Begin work in the mornlT^ just after breakfast, 
or there is a considerable probability of your 
getting very bungrj" before you liavc finished, 
for the ojieration that will now take you hours 



to perform, by-and-by you will be adept enough 
to conclude in twenty minutes. 


It is a thrush you have got, is it ? Very well, 
place it on its back on a clean table in front of 
you, or on a sheet of paper, with the tail towards 
you. Some taxidermists jdace tfiie bird on 
the knee, cros.sing one leg over the other. 
The position is seen in the adjoining figure, 
which, by the way, is that of a linnet, which 
I am skinning as I write (see Fig. 1). In 
birds that have been shot for the purpose of 
stuffing, the sportsman will have plugged the 
mouth and nostrils with a little cotton wool, in 
order that blood oozing therefrom should not 
soil the feathers. If this lias been done in the 
case of your thnish, with your awl carefully 
remove the wadding and insert little bits of 
clean wool. Remember that in this, and in 
every other part of the perfomiance, you are to 
be as careful as possible uot to soil or ruttlo the 
feathers, aud W’henever you do so, smooth them 
down again. 

Some taxidermists recommend the wings to bo 
broken close to the body before skinning, and 
the le^s to be disjointed at B (Fig. 1). You may 
do this if you choose, or skin down to the part 
to be divided, and trust to a small pair of pliem, 
or stronrish scissors. Place the bird now with 
its hfead towards you, and gently part the 
feathers on the breastlxmo. You then make 
your incision through the .skin directly in the 
raesian line, from the top of the sternum, a, to 
the root of the tail, c. 

You will find the skin remarkably delicate 
and thin. This will now* strike you for the first 
time. The same thought will recur to you w’hen 
you have to sew* up again. But you must cut 
thlrough the skin, and only the skin, and to 
insure this, work gently and see that your knife 
is very sharp, or you wrill tear and rend instead 
of cutting. Having made your incision, you 
must proceed to detach the skin dowmwards 
from the flesh and internals on both sides, turn¬ 
ing the bird round in whatever way you find 
most handy. Be careful with the feathers, that 
they do not stick to the flesh. In this operation 
of skinning practice alone will make you perfect, 
but you w’ill be ably assisted by your small dis¬ 
secting forcejis, by your fingers, and your knife. 
The skin may, in a great measure, yield to push¬ 
ing, but many delicate touches of the knife, its 
cutting point, its back, and the flat of it, will 
b« required. 

You will not have advanced far in the skinning 
process until the top part of the thigh begins to 
appear. You must push this up, and the skin 
will peel off it sufficiently to expose the knee- 
joint. Having worked the skin off around it 
till it is turned inside out, like a stocking, take 
the scissore and free the leg entirel)" by cutting 
it off at the .second joint (b, Fig. 1). Or you 
j may sever the tliigh-bone in the centre, leaving 
1 one half. Having done the same by both legs, 

! pull on the claws to bring the skin back from its 
: inverted position. 

Your attention must next bo directed to frec- 
I iiig the tail. For this purpose, aided by your 
i thumb and forefingers, you iiiiist skin as far round 
I the back as pos.sible, then inserting the knife 
! through the .skin of the vent, you cut upwards 
! to free it, then downwards through the root of 
the tail till you come to the vertcbni; the knife 
is inserted under this, and it is cut through. 
The skinning is then cautiously continued up 
the back, until the jwrtion of the win^ that 
has eithwr already been broken, or 
remains to be cut through with a 
small pliers, is reached. The 
wings are then carefully severed 
with the scissors close to the body, 
and the skin will now* easily draw 
over the neck and skull without 
anyassistance until the attachments 
of the ears are reached (b, Fig. ‘JL 
These need raising with the knih-, 
and take care here you do not slit 
the skin. The dark raised outliI^^s 
of the eyes then appear, and to 
cut gently down on these and 
remove the eyelids with the skin, 
leaving the eyes in the skull, 
requires very great caution. AVhen 

U ou have done so, however, nothing remaiiis 
ut to .sever the hea<l close to where it Is 




B the attachment of the ears, r the eye, an<l i» rotundity of the head, which must be preseirel 
the eyelid dissected from the orbit around r. I perfect. 

The letter H points to the jdace where the i The eyes are next to be removed from th« 
gullet terminates and wliere the ton^nie lies, skull, placing the point of the knife well ander 
This latter you must now jiroceed to pull care- [ 

fully out, and your ticklish work may be said r i 

to have fairly commenced. Aided by the knife, j ■ 1^' 

the tongue and stnicttires around it are, how- !im * 

ever, easily got rid of, and bv slightly enlarging ''p' i " r 

the orifice at the back of the skull, the brains ^ ^- 

can be carefully scooped out. Take ca^e in .y ns||f 

doing this not to encroach too much on the . 


joined with the neck, the whole skull coming 
thiK away with the .skin. Some taxidermists 
adydse that the skull be not left in, but only a 
very small portion of it adjoining the mandible. 


2.—'Arry on tho Road. 

and using the thumb to assist, but do 
not let the knife cut the eye through. 
It should be scooped and pulled out 
And now wlien you have carefullT 
scraped and taken away any flesh from 
the socket and from the jaws, it will 
be time to stretch your back for a 
little, while you look about for your 
preservative paste and tow. 

The paste must be smeared well 
over every part of the skull, inte¬ 
riorly first and then exteriorly. Now 
cut a little tow fine ynth your scissors, 
and with the point of your scissors or a 
blunt round nail push it into the skull 
till it is filled, and put a little bit of 
cotton wool into each eye-socket. Th« 


-The Start. 


Yet specimens with the skull left in are far 
more shapely and like life. You have now your 
skin complete, with legs and wings and skinned 
skull attached. 

A glance or two at Fig. 2, on the preceding 
page, may assist you in properly treating the 
skull. It is a sketch of a bird’s skull skinned, 
with the skin (e) haumng to it, and a portion of 
the neck (f) attached, wiowing at A the place 
where you sever the body from the complete skin, 


3.- Passing through Little Peddllngton. 
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¥l\e Soy’^ Own 


lext part of the process is to clear the neck skin 
)f any adherent fat, then to smear it wth the 
ireservative, and lastly to work the skull and 
nandibles gradually and carefully through the 



6.—This style 6d. an hour, and don't you 
just remember it afterwards I 


kin of the neck again, until, from being turned 
aside out, it is feather side out once more, anti 
he empty skin of the whole bird resumes the 
kosition seen in Fig. 1 on page 35. This work- 
ug of the skin back again into its first ]>o.sition 
3 one of the ditticulties whicli patience and ex- 
•erience will alone enable you to overcome. 
The proces.s cannot well be described on paper 
u limited space. 


The bones of the legs and wings are now to be 
one by one exposed by pushing them up through 
the skin {on the inside), and every particle of 
flesh is to be carefully cut or scraped from them ; 
they are then to be smeared with 
the preservative, and the skin that 
is to cover them treated in the same 
way. And then you turn your 
attention to the root of the 
tail. This must be carefully 
cleaned of flesh and fat and 
glands, etc., pushing it well up to 
enable you to see every part of it. 

The anointing process is gone 
through here again. Next you pick 
away any portions of fat that may 
adhere anywhere to the skin, and 
well anoint all the iutenial part 
with your preservative. 

In my next paper I will give you 
information how to set up your 
specimen. This is confined to 
teaching you how to make a skin, 
as it is called, and I would like 
you to make several skins before 
you attempt setting up or beginning 
to form a case or cabinet. 

HaWng finished anointing your 
skin, yQu wrap a little tow around 
the leg and wing bones to fill up 
the loose skin as nearly as po.ssiblo 
in the shape the detached muscles 
filled them up; with the same 
I end in view fill the neck and 
; also the body, tiying to imitate 
i the shape and plumpness of the 
I bird as nearly as jjossible. To 
’ retain the wings in something like 
i shape a bit of string is usually 
attached to the loop of each and 
the two ends are tied together in the centre. 

Now sew the body up as neatly as you can, 
but do not include any feathers in your stitches. 
Fold the legs one over the other, place the wings 
in position, and keep them there by means of 


a little band of paper pinned in front, and, lo 
and behold! your work for the day is over, 
your first lesson gained — you have made a 
skin. 


When you have thoroughly mastered these 
details, it will be time enough to attempt to 
carry on further in the interesting and useful 
art. 

{To be continued.) 



6.-Against the Wind. 



7.—And with It. Qood-bye I 
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THE SCHOOL SEEQEANT. 

T here stands Sargeant Jones, weather-beaten 
and grey, 

He is getting an old. man now ; 

One arm has been wanting for many a day, 
There’s a nasty scar on his brow. 

Yet he marches erect and as stiff as a post 
As he gives the word of command ; 

And, if he were a braggart, he fairly could boast 
Of the deeds of his lost right hand. 

Yes, things have all changed since the old days 
when 

He knew what it was to fight; 

He drills us boys now instead of grown men, 
And sleeps in a bed every night. 

We think the old Sergeant an awful bore 
With his never-ending drill. 

As he makes us do what we’ve done before 
And keep on doing it still. 

But when drill is over we gather around 
To get him to tell us a tale 
Of some daring deed or some battle renowned 
When the balls whistle<l round thick as hail. 
He tells how he often has slept on the snow. 
How when storming the Redan he fell,— 

And we honour our Sergeant, who, face to th© 
foe, 

Did his duty, and did it right well. 

PAUL BLAKE. 


White ought to have phiyed 7, K hi, but he 
tries to win the N c5, for if 7, O c6, then 8, P 
d4, L gt), 9,P c5 etc. 

Black has now a winniftg move, namely 

7, N h3: 

whereupon White must either play O g4 or P 
g3. If 8, O g4, then N g4 :. 9, L a4t, N d7. 10, 
L dl, N h3. 11,.P g3', O e2t (see variation q), 
12, K h2, N f2. 13, N f7 : t, K d8, and Black 
wins easily.— (q) White cannot take the O, be¬ 
cause of 12, L g3 :t, and mate next move.—If 
11, L a4t, P c6. 12, P g3, O fBf. 13, K hi, 
L h5, and after two more checks from White 
Black gives mate in two moves.—If 

8, P grs, 

then wc have the position repre.senteJ on the 
following diagram:— 



CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 

THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 

'« I A 4 t 


Solution. 

8, L g3: + 

9, P g3: O e2 4 + 

10, K hi O g3: : 

SOLl’TIONS. 
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Problem No. 51. 

By V. G. and H. M. 



The Endings of Games. 

Following ’^e 427 (No. 64), we come to 
end-games. Place the 32 men as shown on 
page 32 (No. 39), and move :— 

1, P e4 P e 6 

2, O f 3 O c 6 

3 , N c4 N c5 

4, K M P d 6 

5, P h3 O e4 

6 , O h2 L fir5 

7, Pc3 


Problem No 44.—1, 0 f7, M h5 (or Q, R). 

2, L g8, any move. 3, 0 h4 or d6 :, or L g2, 

mate, accordingly.—(Q) a8 : ; 2, O g5t, 

K d5 :; 3, P e4::-(R) M g8. 2, L g8 any. 

3, 0 or LJ.—This problem has been copied into 
several periodicals, and been highly praised. 

Problem No. 45.—1, M h6, P e5. 2, M c6, 

P c6 : 3, P 1)7:. 

Problem No. 46.—1, M e d3, P a5 (Q, R). 
2, M a4+, Ke5. 3, P ft:.—(Q) K e5. 2, 

M a4, P f4. 3, M e4:.-(R) P e5. 2, M a5, 

P e4. 3, M f5 ; I 

Problem No. 47.—1, K gl M fl, K h4 (Q). 

2, O e4, P g3. 3, M fi;.—(Q) P h4. 2, O e4:. 

Problem No. 48.—1, M d4, K d4 : (Q, R, S, 

T). 2, L h8 t, P e5. 3, P e6 : : (if K d3, 

then 3, N f5 : t).—(Q) M h7 :. 2, N b2. K f6. 

3, Mg4: (if Mf3:, then 3, M c4:).—(R) Mg 6:. 

2, N b2, M d6. 3, P fi* (if P d5 :, 3, M e4:). 
-(S)Na7. 2Lh8t, LhS:. 3, Oc6::.— 
(T) P d5 :. 2, L hSf, K e6. 3, O fSl 

Problem No. 49.—1, L g6, K d5. 2, ^l b5:. 

Problem No. 50.— 1, M <11, K e4 (Q). 2, 

K d2, K d4. 3, M fi:.—(Q) P e4. 2, M cl, 

K d3. 3, M cS*. 


To Chess Correspondents. 

Lacon.— When you tried Problem Xo. 47, by J. Burt, 
of Bristol, you evidently did not remember that 
White can “ castle,” or perform the KM movement. 

E. Harlinc. and E. B.—You were quite riffht in calling 
those end prames draws. When White remains with 
the K and an N, or the K and an O, aprainst the K, 
then he cannot win ; but should also Black have one 
of those ofiicers, then White can win only then, 
when he can give mate at once, namely, when the 
black K stands in a comer, the black officer next to 
it in a straight row, and the two white men are near 
enough for the mate. 

C. W,—We agree with you that Problem No. 48. with 
a white P b4, has a dual less, and that then the O a6 
is superfluous. The problem shows the peculiarity 
that a double check can be given without moving 
either of the two diecking pieces. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Water Telescopes. 

To any one who is fond of observing living 
fish and other forms of subaqueous animal life 
in their wild state, one of the daily pams 
commends the use of the water telescope. This 
cilicacious and cheaply-made iu.stnimeht is not 
used so much in this country as ita merits 
deserve. The Norwegian fishermen are con¬ 
stantly in the habit of employing it in their 
herring and cod fisheries, and often thereby 
discover shoals of fish that w’ould otherwise 
escape their nets. On the surface of the water 
in the sea, and also in most rivers, there is 
generally a ripple, wliich prevents the bottom 
being seen ; it is to get rid of this ripple that 
the water-glass is so useful. There are three 
forms of water-gla.ss — namely, an ordinary 
bucket or barrel with the bottom knocked out; 
secondly, a piece of tin of a funnel shape, about 
tliree feet long and nine inches in diameter at 
the broad (or bottom) end, and large enough at 
the top to accommodate the observer’s eyes— 
into the broad end should be inserted a plate of 
strong glass and some lead to weigh it down ; 
thirdly, the simplest way is to get a tin or zinc 
tube like a map case. This should be about 3ft. 
long and Sin. in diameter. The bottom of this 
also should have glass and be weighted. When 
the w ater is clear this instrument will enable the 
observer to see from three to twenty fathoms on 
calm, bright days. Of course when the water is 
thick the glass is useless. The Comishmen, 
especially at the Land’s End, use these instru¬ 
ments for looking, for wrecks, lost crab and 
lobster pots, etc. To the naturalist they will 
be invaluable, as by means of them the actions 
of the fishes and other inhabitants of the ocean 
can be observed better than in any aquaria. The 
beauties and luxurious growth of the submarine | 
forests of sea plants will also to many be a most 
novel and interesting spectacle. This glass 
would be most useful for roach-fishing parties. 
When a deep place in the river has been baited 
up for the afternoon and evening fishing, the 
sw im may be interview ed with the water telescope. 

It would also be the means of discovering if a 
jack w^re in the neighbourhood. 


Water Spectacles. 

Apropos of w’atcr tele.scopes. Dr. Dudgeon, of 
Montagu Square, writes to direct attention to a 
kindred invention which he introduced to tin- 
public many years ago. He says : “I allude to 
what I called ‘ diving spectacle.s,’ but this 
name does not exactly express their utility, 
as they may be used without diving. They 
are spectacles designed for seeing under water 
while the eye is in contact with the water as 
in ordinary free diving. The lenses of these 
spectacles are not glass lenses, but air lenses of 
sufficient magnifying pow'er wlicn immersed in 
w’ater to restore the refractive power the eye 
loses when in contact with w’atcr. These lenses 
in no way affect vi.sion in the air, but only in 
the water. They show the diver in clear water 
everything in Ihe water as distinctly as if the 
objects were in the air, and seen with the naked 
eye. When swimming, if the face merely be 
immersed below the surface of the water, these 
spectacles enable us to see everything at the 
bottom of the water or in the water, with perfect 
distinctness ; under similar conditions the naked 
eye sees nothing distinctly. These spectacles 
coiLsequently greatly increase the pleasure of the 
swimmer, for, however rough the surface of the 
water may be, if the water l»e only clear, all 
that is in the water can lye dii5tinctly .seen by 
merely bringing the eyes under the water’s sur¬ 
face. If the .swimmer is also a diver, ho will 
find these spectacles make the medium into 
which he plunges as lucid as the air he has left. 
I published a description of the air-len.ses for 
these spectacles nine yeai-s ago, and got Mr. 
Adie, the optician, of Pall Mall, to manufactun* 
the spectacles ; but very few* swimmers and 
divers seem to be aware of their exi.stence, 
though I am confident from my own expeiienc* 
that they would add greatly to their enjoybieut 
1 of the water.” 
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Forgive us our Trespasses. 

A STORY is told of a certain nobleman of 
Alexandria who complained bitterly to the bishop 
of that city of his enemies. Wliile in the midst 
of his tale the bell sounded for prayers, and the 
bishop and nobleman dropped to their knees, the 
former leading in the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
latter leaving for a time his tale untold. When 
the bishop came to the petition, “Forgive us 
our trespasses,” he stopped suddenly, leaving 
the other to go on alone. The nobleman 
attempted to continue, but startled by the 
sound of his unaccompanied voice, tmd recalled 
by his companion’s silence to the significance of 
the petition, he stammered, cea.sed praying, and 
rose from his knees, a hopeless man—until he 
afterwards found hope in a better disposition 
towards his nei^ibour. It is an easy thing, 
boys, to say, “Forgive us our trespfujses” by 
rote ; it is diflBcult sometimes to say it under- 
standingly. If we stop at this petitiou when 
we arc repeating the Lord’s Prayer until we 
have fully entered into the spirit of it, how 
many of us will always go on ? 

iiBCCCeCPrii I 

CATCHING A SALMON: 

A STORY OP IIALEHURST. 

PY IHF. Aitthou of “Thk Batpi.r of 
('aktkh’s Hiij.,” kto. 

VAllT I. 

O NE of the chief attractions of Halehurst, 
from a schoolboy’s point of view, was 
the proximity of the River Wardle. In the 
summer it afforded endless boating and 
bathing; in the winter it generally over¬ 
flowed its banks and was available for 
skating. Within certain restrictions the 
boys were allowed to boat, bathe, or skate 
to their hearts’ content; the most import¬ 
ant regulation being that no one must 
enter a boat until be had passed success¬ 
fully in a monthly swimming examination. 
The consequence was that few boys in the 
school were unablo to swim fairly well, 
and some of them were almost as much at 
home in the water as out of it. 

The Wardle was a stream of sorao im¬ 
portance at the point where it ran through 
the village; but about four miles higher 
it became shallow and much bro.'ider. 
Boating excursions as far as the Cherry 
Tree were frequent on half-holidays, but at 
that point explorations ge'o"'jased, 
partly because time was W_ing ibr a fur¬ 
ther advance, partly because a succession 
of sliallows rendered progression difficult. 
It was, however, well known that if once 
the shallows were passed the stream rapidly 
deepened and became swifter; and for 
many months Crabb and Barker major 
had had an intense desire to explore tbis 
“terra incognita,” as Crabb somewhat 
oddly termed it. They only waited for 
the advent of a whole holiday to put their 
plan into execution. 

An opportunity came at last. A former 
boy hau come out third wrangler at Cam¬ 
bridge, and in honour of the event a ccu tain 
Thursday was decreed a holiday. Crabb 
and Major made all their arrangements for 
a day’s excursion, and at ten o’clock were 
at the river-side, trying to induce the boat¬ 
man to let them hire two canoes for the 
day for three-and-sixpenco. 

“Look here, Johnson,” said Crabb; “you 
know how careful we are. I’ve never in- 
jnred any of yonr old tubs, except two, 
since I have been here, and I believe those 
were leaky when you let me have them.” 

“Nay, nay, sir,” said Johnson; “you 
never seem to think you’ve done any harm 
to a boat till you’ve let a snag make a hole 
in her that's big enough to put your head 


through, and then you make another hole 
to let the Avater run out. I can’t let you 
have them canoes imder a crown.” 

“ Well, we’ll split the difference and say 
four shillings,” said Major, whose ideas of 
splitting the difference were original, and 
to this proposition Johnson finally agreed. 

“ What time do you expect you’ll get 
back, sir ? ” asked the boatman. 

“ Oh, about five,” said Major. 

“Very well, sir, that will do; you see 
they're going to flood some meadows to¬ 
night, and they’ll be opening the lock 
gates about six, so you had best be in 
before then or the stream may get a bit 
strong.” 

“ All right, Johnson; we shall be back 
long before then.” 

A feAv minutes more saw the two boys 
paddling up stream. It was a glorious 
summer day, the water was sparkling in 
the sun’s rays, whilst over the banks the 
air was shivering with the heat. However, 
the boys didn’t think much of that at first; 
they carried very little in the way of cloth¬ 
ing, and before long carried still less. As 
soon as they were out of sight of the vil¬ 
lage Crabb easied, and began to pull off 
his shoes and stockings. 

“ Here you are. Major, my boy,” he 
cried, as he lifted bim.sclf from his seat and 
perched on the canvOvS covering over the 
stem of his canoe, letting his feet dangle 
ill the water. “ This is the way to cool 
your extremities.” 

Major imitated his example, and nice 
figures thqy both looked, with their feet 
bare and trousers rolled up to the knee, as 
they sat astride their canoes, with the 
prows out of the water. 

“We don’t seem to make much way,’' 
said Barker, after half an hour's steady 
work. “ I wish some barge would come 
along and give us a tow.” 

“ Tell you what,” exclaimed Crabb, who 
was always having some happy thought, 
“it would be much jollier in the water 
than out of it. I’ve a good mind to jump 
in and swim and pull my tub behind me.” 

“Or you might get out and push be¬ 
hind,” suggested Major. “ Hullo, though, 
we’ve got our wish; here comes a barge, 
the wrong Avay. We had bettor cross 
over.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Crabb, “it’s too 
hot If we bend down we can duck under 
the rope I’ll go first.” 

The barges, Avhicb used to bring down 
wood and hay from a landing-stage near 
the Cherry Tree, Averc generally considered 
a gre.at nuisance by the boys. They Avere 
tugged up by steamers, but cam(3 down 
with the aid of a horse. When the school 
eights mot a barge in a nari’ow place there 
was often an exciting scene, generally 
ending in the discomfiture of tho boys and 
occasionally in an upset, but as a rule 
bargees and boys were on good terms. 
Tho barge which avus now on its way down 
was tho Arothusa, and was well known to 
tho two canoeists. 

Crabb paddled forward A'igorously on 
the tow-path side, intending to duck as 
the rope passed him. Unfortunately there 
was a curve iu the ri\"er just at that point, 
and the rope was consequently slacked 
before it reached his canoe. It Avas neccs- 
sarj^ to decide on the spur of the moment 
whether it Avould be better to try and creep 
under the rope or wait till it touched water 
and then pass over it. Tho latter course 
seemed tho easier, so Crabb backed vrater 
for a yard or so and then made a bold dash 
forward. 

It was of course impossible for him to 


look behind him at the same moment or he 
would have seen that the horse, having 
turned the curve, once more felt the strain 
of the rope. The prow of the canoe passed 
safely over the hidden ciible, but the stem 
was behind (as Major afterwards pointed 
out), and to Crabb’s astonishment he felt 
himself rapidly lifted in the air as the rope 
tightened, and in a moment more ho had 
his desire of being in the Avater. Major 
was more fortunate; before the rope reached 
him it Avas sufficiently high to stoop under, 
so he paddled towards his companion, who 
was swimming about collecting his scat¬ 
tered properties. 

“ Are you all right ? ” shouted Barker. 

‘ ‘ Y OS, all right, ’ ’ returned Crabb. * * Tell 
that donkey Avho’s driving that horse he 
needn’t stop to pick me up. I’ll pay him 
out one of these days. Catch my canoe 
before it gets back to the village, and 
there’s my hat on its AV'ay to the ocean.*’ 

Barker soon gathered the various articles 
together; the canoe Avas right side up, and 
had no water in her, so in a few minutes 
'Crabb wa.s in his former perch, rather 
Avetter, but as happy as ever. 

For the l)enefit of those who do not know 
how to act Avhen turned out of a canoe, 1 
will describe the best way to proceed. If 
it is keel dowiiAvard, swim to the stern, 
place both hands on the end, and press 
downwards till the extremity is between 
your legs, then gradually work your way 
along the canoe till you are astride the 
centre; after that you are all right. 
Should, however, the keel be uppermost, 
do not try to turn the canoe right side up, 
but climbing on it in tho manner above 
described, paddle to the bank (you can 
easily Avork it with your feet if your paddle 
is gone), and then turn it right side up and 
empty it; if you attempt to do so in the 
water it Avill probably fill and sink to the 
gunwale level, in Avhich case it Avill hardly 
bear any weight. Some canoes have air-* 
tight compartments fore and aft; these can 
be tnnied in the Avater pretty easily, but 
Avitli the’ ordinary hired canoe it is best to 
proceed in the way I have described. 

“That fellow might just as well haA'e 
given me warning,” said Crabb. “I’d 
just got my mouth Avdde open to shout at 
him when I went overboard, and I forgot 
to shut it, so I must have swallowed about 
a quart. But it’s aAvfuUy jolly in the 
water. I vote for a bathe pretty soon.” 

“Up at the Willows is a good place,” 
said Barker. “We can tie our canoes up, 
swim down stream, and then run back 
along the to\vpath; that Avill save the grind 
of going against the stream. I wish there 
were a little more shade in these parts; 
I’m getting as hot as Vesuvius.” 

“Look at that fish ! ” cried Crabb, as a 
large trout leaped clear out of the water. 
“ I expect ho finds it so hot down there 
tliat he determined to try if it’s any cooler 
up here. He’ll soon find out his mistake.” 

‘ ‘ I expect we shall find a lot of men 
fishing farther up,” said Major; “this is 
just the season for salmon. I say, I should 
like to catch a salmon, shouldn’t you ? ” 

“Rather,” answ’ered Crabb; “and I 
should like to get rid of this blister on my 
thumb, but both wishes are pretty unlikely 
to get fulfilled. What’s the time? I’vs? 
left my watch at home.” 

“ Half-past twelve,” said Major. “ IM 
no idea it was so late. We must push on, 
or we shall never get up to the Clierr>' 
Tree even. We can’t stop to bathe; you’vt* 
had your swim, so just oatoh hold of my 
ainter for a minute whilst I go over- 
oard.” 
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Crabb did so, and laboriously paddled 
the two canoes along, whilst Major had a 
short swim in the com stream. Then clam¬ 
bering in again, they worked steadily on 
for some time, passing the Willows without 
a bathe, intent on reaching the Cheny 
Tree and the shallows as early as possi¬ 
ble. 

They passed several fishermen on their 
journey, but none seemed to be having 
any success; the day was too hot. Crabb 
had some thought of tying a string to the 
stem of his canoe, ^vith a bent pin on it, 
and a piece of cold meat for a bait; but 
the chances of catching anything by that 


They might w’cll ask. An elderly gen¬ 
tleman in fishing costume was struggling 
in the strangest possible manner, half in 
the water and half out. A narrow promon¬ 
tory of sand ran into the shallow stream 
at the point opposite the Cherry Tree, and 
apparently one leg of the fisherman was 
sinking into the ground at the end of the 
promontory, but at the same time his 
other leg was distinctly visible sphcshing in 
the water, sometimes on the surface, some¬ 
times below it. To add to the excite¬ 
ment, it was erident that he had hooked a 
large fish, and was most anxious not to 
lose it. 


away till the stranger was once niorr- -c 
I dry land. But it was very odd; all the 
time that he had been strugglini^ in tbt 
fashion ho had had one leg quite free to 
stand on, and the water close t# the 
was only three feet deep, yet he had hm. 
helpletsly stuck and had done nothing vil 
his unimpeded leg but kick about wilir 
in the water. 

Thanks were utterly forgotten until tl- 
salmon had been landed, then the tisherML 
found time to fpeak. 

“There, young gentlemen, if it hadL' 
been for you I should have lost the 
salmon I’ve caught this season, audmi^t* 



The fisherman caught sight of the boys, and called loudly for help. 


means were so small that he gave up the 
idea. 

The Cherry Tree was at last reached, and 
under its welcome shade they had their 
lunch. They had brought some cold meat 
and bread with them, and there was water 
in abundance in a spring near at hand well 
known to the boys. TTiey had no cups, 
but overcame that difficulty by an ingeni¬ 
ous plan suggested by the ever-ready 
Crabb. Lying down full length, he made 
Major lift his legs till he was sufficiently 
nlt^ to reach the spring with his mouth, 
the spring being in a slight hollow. 

“ The laws of gravitation are all bosh,” 
he remarked, as he regained his usual 
position; “ water will run np one’s throat 
as well as dowii.” 

“ Look at that feUow over there,” inter¬ 
rupted Major. “ \Miat on earth is he 
doing ?” 


I “There’s something up,” said Crabb. 
I “ I’m going over.” 

At the same moment the fisherman 
caught bight of the boys, and called loudly 
I for help. 

“ We’re coming,” shouted Crabb ; and 
in a few moments they were both paddling 
hard across the stream, which at this point 
was about a couple of hundred yards wide 
and very shallow. Directly they were 
within reach they jumped out. 

“ Quick,” said the old gentleman, “catch 
hold of my rod, one of >ou, and hold on 
I like grim death.” 

Major seized the rod and stuck to it, 
although it took all his strength. 

I “ There’s a salmon at the other end of 
it,” gasped the fisher; “ if you lose it I’ll 
never forgive you. Look out, you’ll 8na|:) 
the rod. Give me a hand, you other boy.’’ 

Crabb gave him a hand and hauled 


I have been in a pretty predicament mys^ 
i You must both learn a lesson froinseeina 
I me in the ridiculous position you help^ 

I me out Ox, and that lesson is, never go ou< 
I fishing alone when you have a cork leg 
I When my left foot began to sink in thi 
sand I tried to put my right leg to tb« 
bottom of the water to free my’self, but 
j os you saw, the only effect it had was 
i set my precious limb afloat, and for thi 
I life of me I couldn’t get it under wawr 
I and in another minute I should have beti 
on my back and my salmon down to thi 
weir. So many thanks, my lads, for you: 
help, and remember, don’t fish when 
have a cork leg.” 

The boys laughed at his comical advice 
which seemed scarcely needed in their case 
and, wishing him good morning, the] 
paddled back to the Cherry Tree. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 


CHAPTER III.—HOW MY MASTER AND I REACH 
HANDLEBURY IN STATE, AND OF A GREAT 
CALAMITY. 

M y master and I had nearly an hour to 
wait on the platform at Gunborough 
before the Eandlebury train came up. 
Part of this interval Charlie, for fear he 


“ I hope you are not,” said the gentle¬ 
man, “ for I’m a quarter of an hour fast.” 

“ Are you, though ? ” said the boy, in 
astonishment. “ Why don’t you put it 
right? I would.” 

** It’s a bad thing to put a watch back, 
my^ boy; besides, I rather like keeping 
mme a little fast.” 

“ Do you ? I say, do you think my watch 
is a good one ? ” said Charlie, thrusting me 
into the hands of his astonished travelling 
companion. 

“ I can’t say, my boy. I know nothing 
about watches. It looks a nice one.” 

“Yes; father gave it me. I say, are 
you going to Randlebury ? ” 




niigbt forget to do it at night, devoted to 
winding me up; an experiment which 
neariy closed my career for ever, for he 
first began to turn the key the wrong way; 
Aen, when he had discovered his mistake, 
be started in the other direction with a 
•udden dash, and finally overwound me to 
inch an extent that I expected every 
•Bcond to hear my heart break ^vith the 
itrain. 

Thsn he sat on his boxes, whistling to 
himself and drumming his heels on the 
platform. The train came up at last, and 
mbs jumped, finding himself and a grave 
rlderly gentleman in joint possession of the 
carriage. 

Charlie was too busy staring out of the 
window, whistling, and brushing the dust 
off bis new hat, to take much notice of his 
companion until the train was fairly started; 
^hen, observing the gentleman look at his 
^ateb, the boy at once recognised a bond 
of lympathy, and pulled out me. 

“ I wonder if I m the same os you ? ” he 
Mid, eagerly. 


“ Yes.” 

“ Do you know the school ? I’m going 
there.” 

“ Oh yes : I know the school. And you 
are going there, are you ? ” inquired the 
gentleman, with interest. 

“ Yes, I’m a new boy, you know.” 

“ And how do you like going to 
school ? ” 

“ Oh, all right; only I don’t know what 
it’ll be like. But, I say, I don’t suppose 
there’s many of the boys my age have got 
watches, do you ? ” 

The gentleman laughed. “ I dare say 
not,” he said. 

Charlie was silent for a lime, and then 
asked, 

“ I say, what sort of fellow’s the head 
master; do you know ? ” 

I “ I’ve seen him now and then,” said the 
gentleman. 

“Is he awful stuck up and strict?” 
asked the boy, anxiously. 

“ I really don’t know,” said the gentle- 
I man, biting his lips; “I hope not,” 


“ So do I. I wish my father was the 
head master,” said Charlie, the tears for a 
moment staxliug to his eyes at the bare 
thought of such happiness. 

The gentleman looked at him very kindly, 
and said, 

“ Cheer up, my little man; perhaps it 
won’t be so bad after all.” 

Charlie smiled again as he said, 

“ Oh yes, I’ve got to be brave, you 
know, because I promised father. But, I 
say, if you ever come to the school, ask for 
me—my name’s Charlie Newcomb—will 
you? because I don’t know any of the 
fellows; and besides,” added be, brighten¬ 
ing at the idea, “we can see if our watches 
are going the same, you know.” 

The gentleman promised, and soon after 
this the train arrived at Randlebury. The 
boy bid his companion farewell, and went 
off as before to look after his belongings. 

As he was standing surroimded by his 
baggage, a 
man in the 
dress of a 
coachman 
came up to 
him, and said, 
“Are you 
the young 
party from 
London for the 
school ? ” 
“Yes,” re¬ 
plied the boy. 

“It’s all 
right,” said the 
man; “give 
us hold of 
these thin^, 
and jump in¬ 
side my trap.” 

“ How far is it ? ” he asked of the man. 

“ Better of three miles.” 

“ Is it, tboujih? I say, can’t you put the 
things inside, and then I can ride on the 
box ? ” 

“ All square,” said the man; “ hop up, 
my young bantam.” 

The young bantam did hop up, and they 
were soon on their way to the school. 

I need hardly say it was not lone before 
Charlie and the driver were on confidential 
terms. The boy duly produced first me 
and then his six-bladed knife to the ^- 
miring eyes of his new companion, insist¬ 
ing on his taking both into his hands, and 
demanding his candid opinion on their 
merits. 

Presently a wholly new idea seemed to 
strike him. 

“ I say, dri¬ 
ver, what ’s 
your name? ” 
“Jim, if you 
want to know,” 
replied that 
public servant. 
“Well, Jim, 


I wish you’d just get inside and look after 
the luggage, and let me drive; will you? ” 
The man opened his eyes and his mouth 
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at the proposition, and then burst out 
laug^iinff. 

“ Ha» at him ! ” he exclaimed; “ did 
YOU ever hear the like P Me get inside and 
let a young shaver like him drive me—ho! 
ho!” 

“Come along, Jim; I know the way; 
and*it would ^ a lark. Come on, dear 
Jim.’* 

And the boy got quite affectionate in his 
eagerness. 

“ Dear Jim.” who was one of those easy¬ 
going men who don’t take much persuad¬ 
ing when they’re approached the right 
way, at length consented to hand over the 
reins to Charlie; and after waiting some 
time to see for himself that the boy could 
really manage, after a fashion, to drive the 
horse, he further gratified him by descend¬ 
ing from the box, and leaving him in sole 
possession of the coveted position. 

“ Get inside, Jim,” cried the boy, with 
beaming face. 

Jim, his face all one grin, obeyed, sa 3 dng, 
as he did se, 

“ Well, if you ain’t a queer one! That’s 
the house there, on the top of that hill. 
Mind how you go now.” 

“ All right; you get inside. And, I say, 
Jim,” added the boy, leaning down from 
his perch, “ make yourself comfortable, you 
know, and don’t bother about me. I want 
to drive all by myself, and you aren’t to 
help me a bit, mind.” 

So the driver got inside, and seating him¬ 
self among the luggage, proceeded to make 
himself “comfortable,” as instructed. 

Meanwhile, my muster, as proud as an 
emperor, lashed his steed into a canter, and 
rattled off in the direction of the school. 

“ That *11 ckstonish some of them caps and 
gowns, I reckon,” I heard cabby say to 
himself. “You see if ho don’t drive us 
right up to the front door, as comfortable 
as if we was the sheriff of the cruziity.” 

You may imagine what was the astonish¬ 
ment of the grave and reverend authorities 
of Randlebuiy School when they perceived, 
coming up the carriage-drive, a cab with a 
boy of thirteen perched on the box, tugging 
at the reins, hallooing to the horse, and 
making his whip crack like so many fire¬ 
works ; while inside, comfortably lounging 
amid a pile of luggage, reclined cabby at 
his ease, grinning from ear to ejir. 

The young Jehu, perfectly innocent of 
the sensation he was making, pursiied his 
triumphant career at full speed up to the very 
hall door, pulling up his steed with such a 
sudden jerk as almost to bring him into a 
sitting position, while the piled-up luggage 
inside fell all about the cab with the shock, 
to the imminent risk of cabby’s life. 

Well, if that ain’t one way of doing it, 
I don’t know what is! ” exclaimed that 
astonished charioteer, emerging from his 
precarious quarters. “ Down you jump, 
young un.” 

Charlie descended, all jubilant with 
triumph, and pulling out me, exclaimed, 
“ We did that three miles in half an hour 
—not bad, was it ? ” 

In his excitement he had not observed 
that the door of the house had opened, and 
that these words, instead of being addressed 
to the cabby, had been spoken to a stately 
female who stood in the portal before 
him. 

Now, however, he caught sight of her, 
and not knowing exactly what was the 
proper thing to do under the circumstances, 
stai^ at her. 

“ What do you say, young man ? ” in¬ 
quired she, in a solemn voice. 

“Oh,” said the boy, “ I didn’t know it 
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was you. I was telling Jim we had come 
from the station in half an hour. You 
know we started at 6.2 by my watch, and 
it’s just 6.33 now. Would you like to see 
for yourself, marai,” added be, preparing 
to unfasten the chain. 

“ I know what the time is, young man,” 
replied she, sternly; “and pray, who is 
Jim ? ” she asked, looking down in solemn 
perplexity at this queer boy. 

“ Oh, he‘.s the driver, is Jim. and he got 
inside, you know, and I’ve driven nearly 
all the way up by myself ; haven’t I, 
Jim y ” 

“Come inside, sir,” said the matron, 
hurriedly, “ and don’t stand talking to 
vulgar cabmen and calling them W their 
Christian names. Your name is Charles 
Newcomb, I suppose ? Como this way.” 

Charlie followed her in, his enthu-siasm 
rather damj)ed at this somewh.at frigid 
greeting, and sorry in his heart he had not 
been allowed an opportunity of bidding 
farewell to his friend the driver. 

And now I could hear the little follow’s 
heart begin to beat quicker as he found 
himself at length for the first time in his 
life inside a public school. The rows of 
caps in the corridors, the distant hum of 
voices through half-opened doors, the oc<ia- 
sional shout from the playground, and the 
fleeting vision of a iiiast^T in cap and 
gown, all had for him the deepi st and most 
mysterioiLs interest. A.s he sat waiting in 
the matron’s room while that worthy lady 
went to superintend the bringing in of his 
luggage, his mind became full of wonder- 
ings and misgivings. I who lay so near 
the seat of his emotions, could tell what 
was going on in his breast. He wondered 
if the pair of socks lying on the table with 
a hole in each heel, which appeared to be 
w’aitiuir their turn for mending, Ixjlonged 
to the son of the old lady he had met in 
the train. He wondered if the footsteps in 
the passage belonged to the head master, 
and whether that awful being was being 
fetched to punish him for his crime of 
driving thf> cab. He ivondered w*ho the 
boy w’tis who put his head in at the door 
and drew it hack again. With what re¬ 
verential eyes he followed that hero’s 
retreating form, and how he hung on his 
whistling. 

When w*ould he, he wondered, be suffi¬ 
ciently hardy to whistle within those 
awful walls ? Then he wondered if he was 
the only new boy, and if so, whether every 
one would stare at him and laugh at his 
new coat. He wished he’d got his old one 
on, then he wouldn’t have felt so brand- 
new. And then—and theii— 

But here, tired out with his long journey 
and the excitement of the day, a drowsy 
fit Cfime over him, and ivitbout another 
thought he dropped off to sleep where he 
sat. In this attitude the housekeeper found 
him when she returned. 

She could not help feeling rather more 
than a common interest in this curly-haired, 
tired-out little fellow, as he sat there in his 
new clothes, huddled up, with his little hat 
slipping from his head, and his hand clasp¬ 
ing his precious six-bladed knife. Accus¬ 
tomed as she was to boys and their rude 
ways, this matron had a good deal of soft¬ 
ness left in her heart, and I dare say she 
thought as she watched Charlie that after¬ 
noon that if she had ever had a son of her 
own, she would have liked a boy something 
like the little fellow before her. She went 
softly up to him, took his hat from its 
perilous situation, and, lifting him in her 
strong arms so gently as not to wake him, 
laid him on her own sofa, .and left him 


there to enjoy his well-merite<i il- 
while she busied herself about 
tea. 

It was at this moment that a cal;.}-.i y 
bef<‘ll me, which, in my inexperience < f t; 
ways and natures of watches, I imariii': 
be nothing short of fatal. The excitnn- 
through which I had pass<*d, and tber 
and ready usage to which I had ' 
ject<‘d during the day, seemed all • 
sudden to overpower me. In some u’ 
countable way I found my hands cau^lit • 
gather in a manner I had never knon-n ii. . 
to be before; no effort of mine could dkL 
gage them, and the exertion thus requic: 
addcKi to the fatigues of the day, proda 
a sort of paralysis of my whole systri 
without quite losing consciousDess. 1 
could feel my circulation become bIo v • 
and finally stop; my nerves and enerji- 
became suspended, and my hands 
numb and powerleas. Even my hr^r 
ceased to beat, and the little cry of ai l-i 
which I gave just before my powers 1; 
me failed to bring me any help. 1 
ill, very ill indeed; to me it « I 
as if my last moment had come, an I 
could not bear the thought of thus t r 
being taken from my yoimg master, wL u 
already I had learnt to love as my U', 
though my roughest friend. 

How long I lay thus, spo<.‘chless ;i; j 
helpless, I cannot say. Once I wa> 
conscious of a slight jerk from my chaii. i 
be peeped in and whispered, 

“What are you so quiet about u. i 
there ? ” 

Of course I could not answer. 

“ Do you hear ? What are you so qv.i^ 
about?” 

It only added to my misery ! b i 
that there was a fellow-being so ck-^ 
hand, and yet that I was powerlo«> 
make him aware of my* condition, k; 
silence offended him, for he tunied uy 
muttering to himself, 

‘ ‘ Sulky humbug I I declare some jr :. 
haven’t so much as the inanners oi 
kibdien clock.” 

After that I was left to myself, in ajr 
and suspense, to wait the moment 
dissolution. 

A long time passed before my ma? 
stirred, and when he did the housekeeper 
tea was cold. She bustled about to 
him some more, and was so kind in i -l 
tering his toast and hunting for some ian 
that the drooping spirits of the tired-e 
boy revived wonderfully. Indeed, as li 
meal proceeded he became on frienu! 
and confidential terms even with so awfi 
a personage as Mrs. Packer. 

“Would you like to see my knif 
ma’am ? ” he asked. 

“ Bless me, what a knife it is,” cried tl 
lady. “ You’ll go doing yourself some liar 
with it,” 

“ That’s what the other old lady in tl 
train said,” replied Charlie, uneonscions 
wounding the feelings of his hostess, v. S 
fondly imagined she was not more th;i 
middle-aged; “but then, you know, si 
thought it was a fine kxufc, and I think 
too, don’t you? I say, marm, do y< 
know Tom Drift ? ” 

The change of subject was so sudd< 
that Mrs. Packer stai^ at the boy, k 
wondering whether he was not talking 
his sleep. 

“ What about him ? ” she inquired. 

“ Oh, only the old lady was his moth€ 
and I luromised her, at least she said—( 
you know Tom Drift, ma’am ? ” 

“To be sore; he’s one of the bo 
here.” 
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were the two lighthouses, not worthy the name, Brownsta Islainl, with its picture.s<iue castles, | got out again ; how I was most ho8|ii!i' 

so small and miserable-looking were they, terraces, and lovely woods. Almost touching entertained by the eldest son of the Manit* 

Behind them were piled up hillocks of sand, the stern of the dingey wa.s a boom that marked , for Whitehaven and owmer of Brownsea. v' 

while away more to the ea.st lay the yellow cliffs the bank I had touched with the dingey while hapi>ened, most luckily for me, to be d r 

of Bournemouth, capped and shrouded with dark groping about last night, but now’ covered by [ there at the time; howl roamed about the lev!. 



Putting up t!'i3 Burgee. Morning. Entrance to Puule Hai boi 


island, and ex|.lored the .singular castle, ar 
marvelled at the eccentric marble statues:*^ 
this, having nothing to do with dangers, m 
not amuse you. So, trusting we may meet 
some day, 1 w ill dip my ensign to you, and say 
good-bye. c 


pine woods. Close to me w as the we.stern shore, 
ending away to the lovely little bay of Stud- 
lands, and the chalk cliffs of Standfast Point, 
round which I had raced the night before; 
while only about a quarter of a mile from me, 
and looking much closer, was the dark mass of 


tlie tide, wliicli was on the turn again. I felt 
Very thankful th.U I had managed to get in so 
well, and went dow’ii to my breakfast greatly 
satisfied. 

So ended the dangers of my first entry into 
Poole. The pleasures that followed, and how I 
















Michel Angelo Buonarroti. 

Born in 1474, in the Castle of Caprese, in 
Tuscany, he was descended from the noble and 
illustrious family of the Counts of Canossa. At 
the time of his birth his father was Governor of 
Caprese and Chiusi, and the prevailing super¬ 
stition of the age made the parents apply to the 
astrologers to forecast the infant's destiny. Mer¬ 
cury and Venus being in conjunction with 
Jupiter for the second time, clearly denoted that 
the boy was an extraordinary genius, and doubt¬ 
less this handsome astrological compliment was 
rewarded as liandsomely as it deserved. When 
the lad was old enough to go to school his father 
sent him to a grammar school at Florence to 
learn the rudiments of his education, being de¬ 
sirous of putting him to some learned profession 
in due time. But the boy was fond of drawing, 
and whenever he eould find an opportunity he 
indulged his taste. He made the acqurintance 
of a young painter named Francesco Granacci, 
three years younger than himself, who was a 
pupil of Ghirlandaio, and their tastes being akin, 
they soon became intimate. Young Granacci 
lent his new friend designs to copy, and took 
him to his master’s house, and anyw’here else 
where works of art were to be found. His 
natural taste for drawing became by this friend¬ 
ship a confirmed passion of his life, and he 
spent more time at art than he did at schopL 

His first attempt at painting speaks much for 
the boy’s wonderful patience and love of truth. 
He copied a print representing Saint Anthony 


SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 


MICHEL ANGELO. 


A Mcmo'ablo Incident in Michel Angelo’s Career. 


beaten by devils ; and to enable him to do so 
his friend had lent him colours, pencil, and 
the print itself. The painting, which was on a 
panel, was much admired. There were repre¬ 
sented in it many strange monsters, fish, flesh, 
and fowl, and to do justice to these creatures the 
lad coloured no part without first referring to 


delicate, and yet by spare and wholesome food 
he enjoyed fair health and lived to a ripe old 
age. So constant were his studi<*3 that when 
quite an old man he drew a device of Father 
Time in a child’s go-cart, with the motto “Still 
I learn,” to excuse his unremitting labours. We 
speak of 


' liegan ... he did it with all his heart, 
>d ifrospered."' “With a .strong soul, and a 
>ble aim, one can do what one wills,” said the 
*'at Ary Scheffer. 

But such privileges do not belong exclusively 
»the poor. Strengtii of purpose has carried 
laiiv men of wealth through those dangers of 
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nature. He went to the different markets to 
e^xamine the specimens to be seen there, .and 
only when he was assured of the correctness of 
his observations would he put in the colours. 
About this time also he was lent a head to copy, 
and he imitated it so well that it was almost 
impossible to say which was the original and 
which the copy. He even smoked his own work 
to give it an air of antiquity, and the person 
who had lent the picture took the copy as his 
property without a suspicion. When the prac¬ 
tical joke had been played successfully Michel 
Angeio laughingly told what he had done. 

His father heard with grief of the lad’s taste 
for drawing. The dignity of the family would 
be lowered by any member of it becoming an 
artist, and efforts were made to divert his mind 
from the occupation, but they failed so com¬ 
pletely that his father at length consented to his 
Ming articled to the most eminent pjiinter in 
Florence, Domenico Ghirlandaio, who had a 
numerous school of pupils. That the young 
pupil had great merit is evident from the fact of 
nis receiving a small salary instead of paying a 
high premium, as was usual under such circum¬ 
stances. He soon outstripped all his fellow- 
pupils. 

Lorenzo dc Medici, rightly called the Magni¬ 
ficent, was at til is time establishing a school for 
the advancement of sculpture in Florence. The 
Medici ranked among the first and most distin- 

S iished families of the Florentine republic. 

riginally traders, they devoted their great 
we^th to the promotion of the arts and sciences. 


Salvestro dei Medici w'as elected gonfaloniere, or 
chief magistrate, in 1378, and the family rose to 
almost regal splendour until it reached its 
highest position in the person of Lorenzo, who 
enjoyed undivided and absolute power in the 
8tate. His garden in Florence was supplied 
''’th statues, busts, and basso-relievos for the 
in truction of those artists who chose to accept 
his invitation to study there, and Michel 
Angelo’s master being among the number, the 
pupils were also permitted to make drawings 
from the antique. 

The quick intelligence and bold ambition of 
Michel Angelo soon opened another ch.annel for 
him. Seeing a fellow-pupil modelling in clay, 
he too must needs try his hand, and Lorenzo, in 
passing through the garden, •would pause to 
watch the young modeler, and even .address to 
him kind w’ords of encourugement. Not con¬ 
tent with clay, the boy begged a piece of marble 
and the necessary tools and set to work to copy 
a mutilated old head of a langhing faun which 
struck his fancy. He worked with great in¬ 
dustry, and completed his first essay in a few 
days. Lorenzo was astonished at the produc¬ 
tion, but his first comment was by way of jest : 
“You have restored to the old faun all his 
teeth, but don’t you know that a man of that 
age has generally some wanting.” IMichel 
J^gelo was silent, but as soon as Lorenzo w’as 
gone he stnick a tooth from the upper jaw and 
drilled a hole in the gum. The amusement and 
interest created in Lorenzo’s mind by this little 
incident went far to decide him in taking the 
promising young artist under his immediate 
care. He told the lad that he wished to see his 
father, but when Michel .Angelo w’ent home and 
delivered his message the father could hardly be 
prevailed upon to go. However, after much 
entreaty, it was arranged that the lad was to be 
adopted into the Lorenzo family, and he was 
provided with a room in the palace of the 
great Lorenzo, sat at his table, was introduced 
to the great men who gathered round their 
patron, and under the guidance of Lorenzo him¬ 
self studied the priceless treasures of the palace. 

The death of Lorenzo in 1492, two ye.ars after 
Michel Angelo’s .adoption, changed the lad’s 
prospects, and closed a chapter in his history 
which had promised to be of much longer dura¬ 
tion. Though the grief and disappointment of 
the sudden bereavement pressed sorely upon 
him, it taught him a valuable lesson. “ I begin 
to understand,” he said, “ that the promises of 
the world are for the most part vain phantoms, 
and that to confide in one’s self and become 
sometliing of wortli and value is the best and 
safest course.” Not that he despised the help 


he had received, for the generous aid rendered 
him by Lorenzo w.as always mentioned by him 
with reverence and gratitude. With Piero, the 
son and successor of Lorenzo, the glory of the 
^Icdici family quickly warned, and well-nigh 
disappeared altogether. 

Politic.al troubles led to the overthrow of 
Piero, and he -was expelled from Florence in 
1494. After an exile of nine years he was acci¬ 
dentally drowned. Michel Angelo had received 
intimation of the troubles that were coming upon 
Florence and fled to Bologna, where he was re¬ 
ceived with the greatest kindness by a Bolognese 
gentleman, and w'here he w'orked at his art for 
something more than a year, returning to Flo¬ 
rence as soon as the political storm had passed 
over. Ho receiv^ed an invitation from Cardinal 
Giorgio to visit Rome, where he was assured his 
great talents would find a fitting theatre, and he 
accordingly went. There his work quickly 
placed him at tho head of his contemporaries, 
but he found that jealousy was rife among his 
competitors. One day he chanced to be in a 
church where some foreigners were examining a 
piece of sculpture which ho h.ad recently finislied, 
and upon their asking the attendant riie .sculp¬ 
tor’s name, they Avere told that it av.is by a 
Alilane.se. Alichel Angelo listened in silence, 
but he shut himself into the church tlia’t night, 
.and by the aid of a candle cut his name upon 
the sculpture, so that no mistake could be made 
in future. The republic of Florence having 
elected Pietro Soderini as perpetual magi.strate, 
the friends of Michel Angelo prevailed on him 
to leave Rome and return to his home, where his 
genius would be encouraged and his abilities 
rewarded. He did so, and one of his first works 
•tt'as upon a large piece of marble Avhieh had lain 
neglected for many years. The gonfaloniere 
gave him permission to do Avhat he {nought best 
with it, and in emlitecn months he produced a 
colossal statue of David, Avhich w’as placed where 
it now stiinds in the Piazza. An amusing story 
is told of tho gonfaloniere’s criticism. When 
first ho saw it, he professed himself greatly 
pleased, but suggested that the nose was just a 
little too large. This the sculptor explained by 
the fore.sshortening produced by the situation 
from which it was seen. The explanation not 
seeming to give s.ati8faction, Alichel Angelo 
mounted the scaffold, with a chisel in one hand 
and 8 little marble dust in the other. Ho gave 
a few im.aginary blows, and allowed a little dust 
to fall, Avhen the magistrate cried out, “ Now I 
am better y)lea8ed ; you hav'e given it life ! ” 

In 1505 Michel Angelo was invited to Rome 
by Pope Julius ii, to construct a mngnificont 
tomb which th.at pontiff wished to have made 
for himself. The design of the great artist 
was so costly that it involved the rei)uilding of 
St. Peter’s Church, in which the tomb was to 
stand. The grand design was never completely 
earned out, but to gain money for the under¬ 
taking indulgences Avere freely sold to supply 
the deficiency of the treasury ; and a Saxon 
monk, Martin Luther by name, denouncing tho 
abomin.able traffic, roused the w'holo continent 
and .shook to its foundation the religion which 
was to bo enshrined Avithin the gorgt'ous temple 
on the banks of the Tiber. Thus do causes ap- 
p.arently remote in themselves Avork out the ends 
of Providence. 

When the Pope found it convenient to post¬ 
pone the erection of his own tomb, he set 
Michel Angelo to .adorn the walls of the Sistine 
Chapel with frescoes. NeA’cr having painted in 
fresco, he would gladly have yielded his place 
to Raifaelle, Avho Avas .such a master of the art, 
but the Pope w^ould not consent, and he tlierefore 
set to work. In less than two ye.ars he finished 
his amazing task, Avhich was rightly thought to 
be the most marvellous of his productions. Tho 
Pope was in so great a hiirr}^ to see the paintings, 
that the scaffolding Avas t^en down before the 
Avork AA’^as quite completed, but Michel Angelo 
Avould not touch the frescoes ag.iin, and Avhen the 
po^ntiff suggested their being ornamented with 
gold, the great painter replied, “In those days 
gold Avas not Avorn, and the characters I have 
aiiited Avere neither rich nor desirous of Ave.alth, 
lit holy men, Avith Avhom gold was an object of 
contempt,” an allusion to the Ncav Testament 


characters Avhich must have been a sharp rebuke. 
Leo X, who succeeded Julius ir, employed the 
matchless artist all through his reign in making 
roads for the transportation of marble from 
Carrara, and for more than eight years the life of ‘ 
Michel Angelo aaos a blank. In 1541 he painted 
his great picture of the “Last Judgment,” and , 
persons came from all p.art8 of Italy to see what 
was counted a matchless production. 

In 1546 he Avas appointed architect of St. 
Peter’s, but the only conditions upon which he I 
Avould accept the post Avere, that he should re¬ 
ceive no .salary^ that he should be empoAvered to 
dismiss those connected with tho Avork Avho were 
promoting their oAvn interests, and that he 
should be at liberty to make Avhat alterations he 
thought fit in the original designs. Enemies he 
was sure to make under such circumstances, and 
they embittered his existence during the next 
seventeen years, but they did not turn him from 
his great design, for by the touch of his genius 
he hung “in the golden air of Rome ” the fairest 
and grande.st monument of Christian architec¬ 
ture. Great as his labours Avere in connection 
Avith St. Peter’s, he Avas occupied with many 
other Avorks at the same time, for his industry 
AA'as only equalled by his energy, and these tAvo 
2 >owers of his mind preserved him active and 
contented until he Siink quietly to rest, 17th 
February, 1563, aged eighty-eight years, eleven 
months, and fifteen days. His piety, his bounty, 
and his transj)arent honesty, made him beloved , 
by those Avho could honour such possessions, and ' 
hated by those Avho could not. We have spoken 
of him as almost unrivalled as a painter, sculp¬ 
tor, and architect; ho was also a j>oet, and.we 
cannot more fitly close than by quoting a trans¬ 
lation of one of his sonnets Avritten five years 
before his death :— 

“ Well-nigh the Amyage now is overpast, 

And my frail bark, through troubled seas 
and nide. 

Draws near that common haven, where at last 
Of every action, be it evil or good. 

Must one account bo rendered. Well I know 
How vain aaIII then appear that favoured art. 
Sole idol long, and monarch of my heart, 

For all is vain that man desires beloAV. 

And noAv remorseful thoughts the past up¬ 
braid, 

And fear of tAvofold death my soul alarms, 

That which must come, and that beyond the 
grave ; 

Picture and sculpture lose their feeble 
charms, ^ 

And to that love divine I turn for aid 
Who from the cross extends His arras to 
s.ave. ” 

-- 
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GYMNASTICS. 

By a Member of the London Athletic 
Club. 

n.—EXERCISES WITH APPARATUS. 

T he exercises described in our last chapter do 
not by any means exhaust the list of ex¬ 
tension movements that can be practised. They 


Hanging on the Bar and the Walk. 

Jump up and seize the bar with both hands, 
knuckles upwards, the thumbs on lh'‘ same side 
as the finfjiers. Eemember (with tbi exceptions 
mentioned later on) never to grasp the W as 
you would a broomstick, but hook tne hand over 
it. Let the le^ hang perfectly straight and 
together, toes pointed. 

Now “walk ” with the hands from one end of 


with a slight push and alight on your feet. 
This will accustom you to leaving the bar 
neatly and effectively (Fig..4a). 

The Short Circle. 

Draw the chest up to the bar, throw the head 
well back, raising the legs at the same time 
(keep them straight), and get the toes over the 
front of the bar, pulling hard with the arms 



are sufficient, however, to form a CToundwork 
upon which the reader may begin. Many other 
exercises will readily suggest themselves to him 
during practice. 

If he has a few friends who will join him in 
them, it will prove mutually advantageous, the 
exercises becoming much less monotonous by 
being performed in company. One should act as 
director, standing facing the others, and setting 
the exercises, counting aloud 1, 2, 3, 4, and so 
on. 

This .system is practised at all the large gym- 
njwiums, the “Mass Exercise,” as it is called, 
••ommencing the evening’s work, and forming a 
very pretty spectacle. This is notably the case 
at the German Gymnasium, King’s Cross, where 
frequently as many as 200 gymnasts, standing at 
ami’s length from each other, and obedient to 
the word of command from the leader, who 
occupies a raised platfonn in front of them, go 
through the e.xtensious in unison and perfect 
time. The effect is unique, and must be seen to 
be appreciated. 

After having become accustomed to 
movements, they may be practised with Ijl*- 
dumb-bell.s, say of about 2 lb. weight each. 

The pupil having passed through the preli¬ 
minaries, and moulded himself a little into 
shape, we now proceed to describe the exercises 
in'/A apparatus. Those on the “horizontal bar ” 
being among the most strengthening of gymnas¬ 
tic X)erformance8, and perhaps also 
the most varied and attractive, we 
shall treat of them first. 

The Horizontal Bar. 

Almost every boy is familiar 
with this apparatus, but for the 
benefit of the few who may be in 
ignorance, we give a drawing of it 
(Fig. 1). 

The bar, or pole, should bo of ash, diameter 
2 inches, length 6 feet. The more expensive 
bars have a steel core running through the 
middle, in which case the diameter can be 
reduced to inches, and the length in¬ 
creased to 7 feet. This size is decidedly 
more pleasant for use, as a firmer grip can 
be obtained than on the thicker bars. The 
• height of the bar from the ground of course ^ 

^ varies according to that of the gymnast, 
who should be able to touch the lower side 
with both hands (the tips of the fingers) ^ 
when standing raised on his toes. When’ 
hanging by tlie hands, the toes will then 
just clear the ground. 

Having adjusted the apparatus to the proper 
height, begin by 


the bar to the other, and back again. Keep the 
body steady and avoid swaying (Fig. 2). 

Breasting the Bar. 

Hang on the bar as before, and slowly draw 
yourself up, keeping 
the shoulders square, 
until the chest is 
level with the bar 
(Fig. 3). 

Then lower the 
body until the arms 
are quite straight 
again, draw up 
again, and continue 
to practise until you 
can accomplish it 
from eight to a dozen 
times in succession. 
AVTien breasting the 
bar, repeat the walk 
in that position. 

Now try swinging 
forw'ard and back- 
Plg, 3 . ward, arms straight, 

increasing the height 
with each swing until the body assumes an 
almost horizontal position. When at the extent 
of the backward swing, the hands should be 
shifted slightly round the bar to recover the grip 
which the forward swing has lessened (Fig. 4). 




FJg. 4. 



Fig. 4a. 

Now in the backwanl swing release your hold 
of the bar and launch yourself away from it 


(Fig. 5). This will cause you to revolve half 
round the bar, and will bring you into position 
as in Fig. 6. 

Thfs is rather difficult to perform, and requires 
a deal of pmctice, but it is an indispensable 
exercise. 

When in this position (Fig. 6) endeavour to 



Fig. 6. Fig. 6. 


revolve completely round the bar like a wheel on 
its axis. To do this you must throw the upper 
part of the body forward with a good swing, at 
the same time keeping the arms rigid, and giving 
yourself sufficient impetus to go round, coming 
up into the original position. 

- 0 * 0 * 0 - 

(EmaTsp0Rbcnce. 


Katchmccrk. -Wash the mangy puppy throe times a 
week, and then anoint every sore or red place with 
the following liniment, prepared by a chemist: 
Green iodide of mercury ointment, one part; com¬ 
pound sulphur ointment, two parts; olive oil, two 
parts. Give green food twice a week, and once a 
week a tableipoonful of castor-oil. 

H. O.—Your rats and mice will not smell if you wash 
tlieir cages well, using a little Condy's fluid in tlie 
last water. The bedding ought to be changed once 
a day. 

J. Wickham Tozkr.—G ive the young Jays German 
paste, worms, etc.; when old they will eat almost 
anything. 

T.\cuman.—T lie word on page 703 is a misprint. In¬ 
stead of "freeboard at foresidc of tlem," it should 
read «ar»t. 

Leo ({Sydenham).—Your "graph” composition seems 
to have been insuthciently stirreti. Keroelt, and stir 
thoroughly. We had just the same difficulty until 
we hit upon the cause of the defect. 




The weight of the gtone make* i» 


WARM! OF Cheer.— A Welsh artist writes to make a | 
msoreation on behalf of • <mr boys, youn^' and old ' 

He adds: “ Among the latter I must class myself. \ 
for I am forty-two, still I read the Ben's Own with I 
as much pleasure, and 1 hope profit, as my s-ui, who 
is thirteen ; and I must confess that never in my life 
l>efore have I been so impressed with the rtality and 
true happine*M of the Christian's life as after reading 
Mr. Kiugoton s letter.” 

Gifts from ” Bov's Own Paper" Competitors As 
suggested in our columns some time ago, we forw arded 
the liest of the drawings and illuminations sent in to 
us in competition for our prizes to the undermen¬ 
tioned institutions, and have received the heartiest 
expressions of thanks for them :—Children s Home | 
Victoria Park : Field Lane Razged Schools ; Home I 
for Working Lads, Stepney; Htinies for ^^orklng 
Boys in London . Islington Industrial Home; >> ar 
spite training-ship; National Home for Crippled 
Boys; National Refuge for H«»meles8 Children; I 
Chichester training-ship ; Arethusa training ship ; 
Newport Market Industrial School; the Boys’ Horae, 
Deptford. 

jpyo.—If you do not find the flagstaff firm enough for - 
climbing, you can easily have it strengthened by 
struts to the portion tlwt goes into the ground. 

Stone Polishing, etc.— A correspondent, seeing our 
remarks on this subject, sends the following direc¬ 
tions for polishing fossils. He says he has per¬ 
sonally found them to answer admirably. “The 
best side of the stone must first be roughly levelled 
with a hammer, care being taken not to break 
It in pieces. After which it must l»e rubbed on 
sandstone till a surface without any flaw and quite 
level is obtained. If now examined it will be 
found covered with scratches, and these have to 
be removed, and the glassy surface obtained. This ; 
is done by rubbing the surface, kept constantly ; 
wet, on slate. The thicker kinds of slate, like those 
used for sinks, is best-in fact, a sink is a very good 
place to do the work on ; if the tap be left running, 
so much the better, as it will keep the stone just 
nice and wet. This operation must be continued 
till all the scratches have disappearetl, and the sur¬ 
face is smooth and glassy. I hen comes the final 
process. Buy threepennj'worth of oxide of Iron (a 
red powder), get also a large flat cork, with a surface 
smooth and free from dirt and the hard parts so often 
found in corks. Put the oxide in an old pepper-box, 
and pepper some oxide on the cork and wet it. Then 
rub the stone on the cork for some time, renewing 
the oxide and water when necessary. If care be 
taken, the stone will have a surface quite glassy, aod 
like the stones polished by machinery. While rub¬ 
bing the stone on the slate and the cork, great care 
must be taken that no dirt or sand gets on, or el.se it 
will scratch the stone and spoil all your work. Ik*gin 
by polishing little stones, until you get used to the 
process, and if care is taken you can have as good a 
collection of fossils as can be desired." The writer 
adds: “I have spent days of pleasure hunting for 
fossils and polishing them, and have given a great 
many away to friends and relations. Polishing stones 
is not so difficult ns some think. One old man makes 
a comfortable living polishing stones after the 
manner 1 have described. It was he who t>tught me, 
and I often think of the times w’xen we u-sed to grind 
away at his old fashioned sandstone mill, made by 
himself out of branches of trees.' 

African Hunter —T^irge game hunting is rarely pur¬ 
sued for profit. If you are successiul enough, of 
course it would pay ; but it would take a good many 
elephants and lions and so on to rep ly the money 
soent on such an expedition if you intend going 
single-handefi. Your question is too vague. The 
expedition might cost you a thousand iwunds. 

T. W. BLAKE —It is better to have a raised stage, but 
in your case it would probably make little difference. 
You could hire the planks and trestles if you thought 
it worth while. 

Gravatt.— You may learn the language, but, as we 
have before said, you will never acquire the pronun¬ 
ciation from simply reading the books. Almost any 
elementary treatise wotild suit you. Most bo<jk- 
keeping books are very drj'reading. 'That by Barnes 
is as intelligible as any, and Wymans publish a very 
good one. Tne two ought to tell you all you want to 
know. 

C. Phillips.—T he right side is the better, perhaps. 

Athlete —Yes. Join the volunteers ; the drill will 
do you gooil. Your friends who tell you that “ only 
bid men j"in the volunteers " cannot know what 
they are talking about. 

J. Budge.- 1. No: but tight collars are not good for 
dogs. 2. Most dogs have the distemper, just as most 
boys have the measles; but it is not absolutely neces- 


’. B. roLLis — To tan nets, boll together tenporii 
of oak branches, ten pounds of spent barkitr^r 
tannery), and ten gallons of water, nntll \ht asTT 
is reduced to eight gallona, when put In 
boil together for three hoars. Let the rtuiJ ptt 
ally cool, and then take out the nets sod luriiiL- 
wind to dry. 

Spier’s French Dictionary b ok 


James Park. 
best. 

Rifleman,—_ 
and cover it with a paste made of chloride U i 
mony (bronzing salt) and olive oil. UleaD d i 
some hours, and polish with a piece of bird 

I VANHuE. —Westminster Abbey is 403fL long (Lit 
you Include Henry vil.’s Chapel), and zero* 
transepts is 2u3ft., while the length of the tb 
156ft. at. Paul s is 550ft. long and lOOft hna 
the body. You can work the rest out for yoots 

Douchamps DK B.—Sweet’s “Anglo-Saxon Jti 


pose.’ 2. Yes. 3.’Take a walking tour, ind I 
knapsack on the tramp, or join a gymnastic rks 

Felix.— You would find reading over our Ssi^ni 
early English jioema as good practice as yoocird 
wish. You would get the alliteration andjwiw^ 
interesting course of study at the same time 

H. O. Kifikld.— Try the “Bazaar ’ office. 

T. Crayton. -Of course you should use soapii rl 
wish to keep yourself clean, but you need not 
every’ time you sponge yourself. Wash all over, a* 
and all. Fruit pies and the other dellcadeaytan^ 
lion are not considered good things to train « 

Civil Engineer.—Y on could get full informsticsM 
any engineering class. There is one, ' 

Glasgow Vniversity, and one at the Crystal nJi« 

R. R. D. W.— You must go as a pupil and 
mium. Get the “ New Zealand Handbook 

Snarletow.— You had better try your red Ink K 
the rest, our thanks. 

Enquirer.— When the leather is broken or 


I. -The boy who doesn't see why he shouldn’t become 


an author. 


F. J. Matthews —Too many questions; 
require a scries of articles to answer them. ^ « 
the liuckpond you mention, perhaps the 
would l>e to make a stout roujih 
the size you want, tar it well, and imk i-“ 
ground. 

Anglo-Saxon.- A b.d. of Cambridge 
hood as an M.A.; a B.D. of Oxford weaw 
and black silk hood. A D.D. of Cambridge^ 
ermine hood when in full dress, and » , 

hood with tlie surplice. An ll P., hke an x i - 
a fur-lined scarlet hood. 

VicH Ian Vohr and Demetrius.- pe 
of the London Scottish Rifles are at 1, ^ 

Adelphi, and there you will get all the informn 
you want. 

A P. T.—We should have to make at J . 

engravings to answer your question. 
cheap Heraldry’ or Peerage brok. Hejj'" - 
cient and Modem." by Boutell and 
lished by Warue and Co., would perliap!*suu 

J. E. R —Goy, of Fenchurch Street. | 

CAPTAIN nemo.-D ilute 
touch steel, hut wiU take off rust; but thm 
thing like friction. I se an oil lamp, 
are not suitable for magic-laniern use. 

P. L—Plants do no harm in a bedroom; a 
do good. 

JAMES Nelson.-1. We do not know 
photographer transperant for the , 

though our housemaid delarea she J 
through" one who wanted V* orMwl 

garden and take her carte. fbe S 

slides are generally positives .°u 

direct. Paint your pictures with var^n^ 
articles in the first volume. 2. ^ 

A. K. T.-You cannot dissolve 
had lietter buy your ink, and not waste ) 
and time in trying to make it. 

F. E. SCOTT. -Cert^ly not. Jid« 

live “ in a cellar with a small gratiug 
9in. long"? 


The small hoy who thinks he can show our artist* a 
thing or two. 


-The boy who would “ like to put ir 
behalf of our younger readers 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1880. 


A STORY OF HALEHURST. 

By the Author of “The Battle of Carter’s Hill,” etc. 
Part II. 

T he day was advancing rapidly. It was time to proceed to 
the serious business of the excursion, namely, the explora¬ 
tion of the shallows. It was a most exquisite spot that they 
were now in ; the river rippled over the stones and boulders, 
glistening in the sunlight. Opposite them the banks rose high, 
covered with trees, in which countless birds rejoiced in the 
glorious summer heat. But the boys had too little appreciation 


They had evidently caught a Tartar I 
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of nature’s beauties, at all events at the pre¬ 
sent moment; their object now was to get 
their canoes somehow over the shallows. 

“ The best way,”‘ said Crabb, “ will be 
for us to walk along the river and drag our 
canoes after us.” 

“That will be rather down on the 
canoes,” said Major. “ They will be 
bumped to a jelly by the time we get over.” 

“Let’s carry them,” suggested Crabb. 
“I’ll go first and carry the bow; you 
catch hold of the stern, and there we are.” 

“ All right; we’ll take yours first.” 

' In theory this seemed a practicable plan, 
but difficulties arose when they began to 
carry it into execution. The bed of the 
stream was very uneven, and although at 
times but. a few inches deep it occasionally 
presented boles of some three or four feet 
depth, and across these it was rather risky 
work to step with a canoe occupying both 
hands. Crabb was the first to come to 
grief. Ho took a jump across a narrow 
but rather deep channel, utterly forgetting 
that the canoe would not jump with him, 
so he was unexpectedly pulled back when 
in mid air, and for the second time that 
day ho unintentionally went into the 
water. It was not long before Major 
met with a similar mishap, whilst the 
canoe was bumped in a way that would 
have made its owner’s hair stand on end^ 
Altogether their progress was scarcely 
satisfactory. 

“Look here, Crabb,” said Major; “it 
will never do to leave my canoe at the 
Cherry Tree whilst we carry this one on. 

must, keep in sight of it. We had 
b^ter go and fetch it here and then start 
again with yours.” 

“ The truth is,” said Crabb, “ we ought 
to try this trip when we have a week or so 
on hand. It’s as bad as the exploration of 
Africa. I vote that we—huUb! what’s 
thatP” 

Some two hundred yards farther up the 
stream, at the side opposite to the woods, 
where the water became shallower and 
shallower as it approached the meadows, 
there was something splashing about in 
the shoals, shining like silver as it turned 
in tljo air. There could be no doubt what 
it was, and from both boys the exclamation 
came at the same moment. 

“ Salmon! ” 

It was evident that a salmon, forseddng 
the bed of the stream, had inadvertently 
leapt into the shallows, which, at this time, 
were shallower than ever from the extreme 
heat. Before many minutes had passed 
the two boys were in chase of it and 
heading its attempts to regain the stream, 
intending to drive it still farther toward 
the land. 

“ We can catch it now,” shouted Crabb; 
“ come along.” 

He jumped into the pool, which was 
about a foot deep, and ^ed to seize the 
fish. He had not calculated for its 
strength. With a single stroke of its tail 
Crabb was sent heiid over heels into the 
water, whilst the salmon took a leap into 
tlio next pool. 

“Doesn’t he kick I” exclaimed Crabb, 
MS he picked himself up. “Take care of 
Aoiirself, Major. I wish I had a paddle 
here. I’d pay him out.” 

“ Wo innsi catch him,” said Major. 
“ I’ll wait boro and take care of him while 
yon fetch .a paddle, and bring some string 
at the same time to tie him up and carry 
him by.” 

“ Kight you are ,* I’ll be back in no time. 
Take care of him,” and off started Crabb. 

Major watched his i)rey carefully. He 


had a big stone ready in his hand in case 
the fish showed a tendency to escape, but 
he did not wish to use it except in case of 
emergency, in order that the flesh might 
not be injured. Fortunately he was not 
compelled to try his skill as a rock-hurler, 
for the salmon contented itself with swim¬ 
ming slowly around the pool in which it 
I was lying. 

Soon the splashing of Cmbb’s legs 
through the water was heard, and it was 
easy to sec by the gleam in his eye and the 
eagerness with which he dashed through 
pools and over rocks that he bad some 
great idea in his brain. 

“You’ve brought plenty of string,” 
said Major, as he saw that his companion 
had evidently taken every available piece 
of twine and rope from the canoe. 

“ Yes, my boy; but we shall want it all. 
I’m-not going to carry this beast home, not 
if I know it; it’s going to be the other 
way round.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked Major. 

“Just this. We’ll harness this salmon 
and tie him to our canoe, put him in the 
river at the Cherry Tree, and then let him 
go: we shall scud along like greased light¬ 
ning.” 

“ But suppose he turns and swims up 
stream ?»» • ^ 

“ We must chance that,” replied Crabb; 
“ but I’ll put reins on him as well.” 

“First catch your hare,” quoted Major. 
“ I don’t see how you are going to harness 
him, unless you kill him, and if you kill him 
it won’t be much good to harness him.” 

“ This is the dodge,” said Crabb. “ We 
must drive him on to the bank, wait till he 
is exhausted, and then tie him up: after 
that we can put him in the water again 
and he will be as good as new. Get some 
stones and splash them this side of him.” 

Major did so, Crabb seconding his efforts 
with the paddle. The salmon became more 
and more excited, and leapt in the most 
extraordinary way, before long landing 
himself fairly in the meadow. Crabb had 
the noose ready, which he skilfully 
slipped over the fish’s body, till it reached 
its tail, where he drew it tight; further 
attempts at harnessing resulted in failure 
for some time, as the fish struggled so 
violently that everything slipped as soon 
as put on. At last they managed to put a 
piece of wire between its jaws, and tied the 
’ ends to the noose around the tail, which 
was thus secured from slipping. By this 
time the poor salmon was quite placid. 

“Now then, into the water with him,” 
cried Crabb; “ hold tight.” 

They drew him into the pool as quickly 
as possible, and the instant he touched the 
water there was no doubt that his tempo¬ 
rary sojourn in an unnatural element had 
done him but little harm. He dashed about 
in tlie wildest manner, the boys were 
dragged from rock to pool without a rest, 
barking their shins against the stones, and 
having a most unhappy time of it. 

“ Twist the line round the paddle,” cried 
Major, “my hand’s coming off.” When 
that was done the job of holding him was 
comparatively easy; they took a turn of 
the rope round a boulder, and then sat 
down to hold a council of war. The 
damages were sb’ght, only a few bruises, 
whilst the enemy was a prisoner, and a 
valuable one, if only he could be got home. 
It must be managed somehow; the question 
I was how. 

I “I vote for putting him in the stream,” 

I said Crabb, “with the paddle at the end 
of the line. Then let him swim down to 
the Cherry Tree, and you wait just above 


there to stop him if I can’t do it alone. 
Then we must tie him up for a time whilst 
we get my canoe back over the shallows, 
then tie the two canoes together, and the 
fish to the first one, and there you are.” 

Major offered no objection to the pro¬ 
posal, which was carried out with success. 
The line attached to the salmon was tied to 
the paddle of Crabb’s canoe, the occupier 
of which sat astride his conveyance holding 
the paddle with both hands. Mfijor tied 
his canoe to the stem of the other, Crabb 
took his seat, Major loosed the salmon, and 
they were off. 

“Here we go!” shouted Crabb, mad 
with excitement, as the strange courser 
swam off straight down stream. The pace 
was not very great, but still rapid enough 
to make it doubtful whether the boys could 
keep their slippery seats. The fish kept a 
tolerably straight line, seeming too fright¬ 
ened by the novelty of his situation to do 
anything besides try to escape by his speed 
from the burden behind him. He tried the 
effect of swimming deep, but the canoes had 
sufficient buoyancy to resist his pulling; 
his occasional sudden darts from one side of 
the stream to the other were more danger¬ 
ous, and Crabb bad to put the paddle under 
his knees, and keep his hands free to 
balance himself. Major’s task was com¬ 
paratively easy; he !iad nothing to do but 
paddle after the canoe in front, Crabb in¬ 
sisting on his working in order that the 
strain on the fish might not be too great. 

“ Coming back is easier work than going 
up,” sang out Major; “ ’twould be jolly to 
have a salmon bandy whenever we wanted 
to go up stream.’* 

“ It’s lucky for us he doesn’t take it into 
his head to go up stream now,” shouted 
back the leader, “or my paddle would have 
to go with him. I say, what a pace we ai« 
going.” 

“ So we are; has the old salmon taken a 
spurt ? No ; but look here, the river 
is flowing faster. They must have beem 
opening the floodgates by the weir.” 

“Yes,” said Crabb; “don’t you re¬ 
member they said at the boathouse that 
they were going to, because some meadows 
wanted flooding ? This is something like a 
pace; steady, old boy” (to the salmon, 
wffioh had just given a lurch which nearly 
unseated him). 

“ It’s only a quarter of a tnile from here 
to the boathouse,” said Major. “Howr 
shall we stop 'f ” 

How indeed ? That was a question that 
had never occurred to the two adventurers, 
and now there was not much time to con¬ 
sider it. One resolve was at once taken— 
not to part with their capture. Would it 
be possible to shout for assistance at the 
boathouse ? No, they would be shot past 
before a boat could put out, for they wero 
going faster every moment. It now struck 
them as strange that they hod seen no 
school skiffs on their journey down, and 
for the first time they thought that perhajDs 
they were out later than school rules 
allowed. However, it was too late to enter 
into that question; the thing to be settled 
now was, when was their novel charioteer 
going to stop ? 

A quarter of a mile below the boathouse 
w’^as the weir, with the seldom opened, 
floodgates at the side. There was also » 
lock for the barges beside the floodgates. 
The point now to be decided was whether 
the salmon w’ould choose the weir, tlio 
floodgates, or the backwater for his career. 
If the latter, they were all safe, but either 
of the former was not pleasant to think of. 

They had reached the boathouse. 
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“ stop! young gentlemen,” shouted the 
boatman. “ Stop! the gates are open, 
and you’ll go through! Paddle hard ! ” 

“Shall weP” sang out Major to his 
companion. 

“No,” shouted Crabb over his shoulder, 
“ he may go straight past the weir and 
then we shall be safe.” 

In cooler blood even the two plucky 
boys of whom we are now writing would 
scarcely have risked such a chance. As 
far as could be judged it was just two to 
one that they would bo dragged over the 
weir, or worse still, through the gates, for 
the river was now mshing so rapidly 
towards the gates, close at band, that even 
if Crabb had released the fish it was too 
late to escape. 

“ Hold on tight,” shouted Crabb; “ it’s 
our only chance.” 

Men at the weir were shouting to them, 
not knowing their strange position. The 
boys’ hearts were almost still with excite¬ 
ment as they neared the weir. Ha! a sigh 
of relief from both of them as they per¬ 
ceived that the salmon evidently did not 
intend to go over the weir. One second 
more and they would be safe ! No ! Crabb 
felt a strong pull to the left, and before 
he knew where he was he saw a rushing 
mass of water in front of him, and felt 
bis canoe tip forward as it began the 
descent. Instinctively he spread his arms, 
and seized the beam past which he was 
being carried, his canoe slipped from under 
his legs, and he was left suspended, hang¬ 
ing on for his life to the gate. 

The men at the lock, who had seen his 
danger, rushed to the spot, expecting that 
he had been swept with his canoe through 
the gates. A rope was speedily passed 
him, which he caught, and in another 
moment he was lying on the grass, ex¬ 
hausted and wet but uninjured. 

In the meantime where was Major? 
Barker Major was a lad of resource and 
coolness. He had foreseen the danger and 
was prepared for it, as far as it was possible 
to be. His canoe was some ten or twelve 
feet behind Crabb’s, tied to it by a piece 
of string. The instant that he saw it was 
inevitable that the canoes would be drawn I 
into the gates he cut the line with a knife | 
which he held ready in his hand, gave a 
powerful stroke with his paddle on his 
right side, at the same time leaping with all 
his force towards the weir. A series of posts 
ran along the top; he just managed to 
cling to one of these as his canoe was swept j 
over the edge and rattled down the stones, 
turning over and over as it went. A pole 
was stretched out to him, and he was soon 
lying by Crabb, not so exhausted but a 
great deal wetter. 

“Well, yoimg gentlemen,” said an old 
fisherman, “you’ve had a narrow squeak 
this time. Whatever made you come ^ong 
here with the gates open ? ” 

“ We couldn’t help it,” said Crabb ; “ we 
caught a salmon and he pulled us. We’ve 
lost him for good now. Major.” 

“My canoe is gone too,” said Major; 

“ where is yours ? ” 

“Mine will turn up somewhere,” an¬ 
swered Crabb, “ but I expect yours is good 
for nothing but firewood by now, and too 
damp to bo much good for that. Well, we 
had better be getting home. Can anybody 
tell me the time ? ” 

“ Half-past seven, sir,” said the lock- 
keeper. 

“ Half-past seven?” echoed Major; 
“shan’t we just catch it; we’ve missed six 
o’clock calling over.” 

“ Then there’s no need to hurry in that 


case,” remarked Crabb; “ we may as well 
have a look for our canoes.” 

He walked to the edge of the gates and 
looked over. A dense column of water was 
pouring through in an arch, which broke 
into foam as it fell into the stream below. 
“ Glad I didn’t go over that,” he whispered 
to Major; “we shouldn’t have had many 
more games together.” 

“ What’s that ? ” asked Major, pointing 
to a piece of wood projecting from the 
water just where the fall commenced. 

“Why that’s my paddle, by all that’s 
lucky,” exclaimed Crabb, “ and the salmon 
is tied to it. It must have got caught in 
going through sideways; yes, see, it is 
jammed across. We must fish it up.” 

A noose was prepared, and after several 
trials slipped over the blade, a jerk tight¬ 
ened it, and paddle and fish were soon 
landed. 

“ Why it’s dead! ” exclaimed Crabb. 

“Drownded,” said the lock-keeper. 

“ Drowned ? ” said Major, “ why a fish 
can’t drown.” 

“Can’t it?” remarked the lock-keeper, 
with some scorn. “ You hold a fish in a 
swift stream with its head the way the 
stream is going, and it will drown fast 
enough. The water gets into its gills, you 
see. You always find fish with their head 
up stream, imless they are going faster 
than the water is.” 

“Well, that beats everything,” said 
Crabb. “ I say, Major, I’m beginning to 
feel chilly; I think we had fetter trot 
home, and get the lock-keeper to look after 
our canoes.” 

“Yes, you’d better leave it to me, sir,” 
said the old man. “ I’ll send some of the 
boys after them. And shall I send the 
fish up to the school, sir ? ” 

But the boys would not hear of that; so 
giving the lock-keeper and the men all the 
money they had in their pockets, they 
started for Halehurst, Crabb canying the 
salmon in his arms, and finding it no joke, 
for if weighed nearly twenty pounds. 

The school were indoors when the two 
boys arrived, and they had to ring for 
admittance. 

The old porter, accustomed as he was to 
the sight of boys in all sorts of predicaments, 
was fairly taken aback at seeing our two 
heroes, wet to the skin, and with a huge fish 
in their arms. His orders were strict; he 
was obliged to marshal all late comers 
before the doctor, and the two boys in fear ' 
and trembling followed him up the cor- j 
ridor, Crabb still carrying the fish. They | 
saw the porter open the Doctor’s door, and 
heard his laconic announcement, 

“ Two yoimg gemmen late, sii>” 

Then came the Doctor’s equally brief 
“Show them in,” and the moment ha»j 
I come. 

I “ Why, boys, whatever does this mean ? ’ 
asked the Docter, in astonishment. 

Crabb was just beginning with the 
“Please sir” which forms the invariable 
commen cement of a schoolboy’s explanation, 
when the fish, which had been the cause of 
all his misforinme, slipped from his arms ; 
he made an effort to catch it, but only suc¬ 
ceeded in falling his length beside it on the 
floor. The incident seemed to tickle the 
Doctor, and he listened very good-hu¬ 
mouredly to the account of their adven¬ 
tures, and very gravely when ho heard 
their dangerous conclusion. 

When they had finished, he looked 
seriously at them, and said, 

“ Now, my boys, pluck is a very fine 
thing, and I would sooner see a boy rash 
than cowardly. But pluck when there is 


no necessity for it is a foolish thing. Sup¬ 
pose that any accident of a serious nature 
had happened to you to-day, think what 
grief it would have caused to me, not to 
mention your parents. When necessary, be 
brave, even to foolhardiness, especially in 
the interest of others, but don’t risk your 
own lives and the happiness of others in 
mere ‘ larks,’ as you boys call them.” 

“ No, sir,” said the boys, but without 
taking the heed of the doctor’s words that 
they should have done, for they were unfor¬ 
tunately unthinking as well as plucky, and 
drifted into most of their scrai)es from pure 
thoughtlessness of the consequences. How¬ 
ever, they promised to be more careful in 
future, said “ Good-night,” and turned 
towards the door. 

** Stop,” said the doctor, with an amused 
smile; “ you have left something behind 
you,” and he pointed to the salmon on the 
floor. 

“ Please, sir,” said Crabb, “ we brought 
it home, thinking that perhaps you might 
like it.” 

“Did you? that was very kind,” an¬ 
swered the Doctor. “ I won’t ask if that 
was the reason you harnessed him to your 
canoes. Now run upstairs and get into 
dry things as soon as you can, and I must 
see if the housekeeper can let you have 
some salmon-cutlets to-morrow for break¬ 
fast.” And she did I Paxtl Blake. 


AN EXCITING BESGXTE, 

By means of the Rocket Life-saving 
Apparatus. 



O N the evening of September 15 a man on 
horseback arrived in hot haste at the 
Coastguard Station, North Benvdek. He 
brought the ‘information that a schooner had 
gone ashore, about four miles distant, on the 
Carr Rocks, an ugly reef a little to the east of 
Tantallon Castle. There was a terrible gale then 
bloiving, and that part of the Haddingtonshire 
coast is perilous for shipping, as the numerous 
black marks on the Wreck Chart too sadly prove. 

The long fine weather of this summer and 
early autumn had been broken, but there were 
still many visitors at North Berwick, the most 
favourite of Scottish watering-places, “ the 
Biarritz of the North,” as it lias been called. 
So the tidings of the i^Teck caused no small ex¬ 
citement when made known. 

The coastguardsmen were soon at the scene of 
action, and also a volunteer rocket company, 
recently organised among the fanners and la¬ 
bourers in the neighbourhood. The Lifeboat 
crew of North Berwick quickly had their boat 
ready, but on reaching Seacliff by the road it 
was found impossible to get her down to the 
beach, in consequence of tne narrowness of an 
arch that spans the road at that place. The 
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Bole dependence had therefore to be placed on 
the 8ucceB«ful use of the ro<-ket apparatus. 

It was found that the schooner had struck the 
Carr Rocks, but was fojtunately carried farther 


to shore. At this juncture part of the p«*ariiig j 
attaelud to the life-buoy was rarrie<l away. A I 
hawser still was fast to the schooner, but the 
skipper and his two remaining men could not | 


wreck, having a ro|>e histened to LU 
After long struggling with the breakers httu 
thrown back on tlie .shore fearfully bmiseH ukI , 
exhausted. It was a )ducky effort, and, u i 



in shore by the surf, and was grounded in .sand, 
*he waves beating over the wreck. A rocket 
^eing fired over the ship, a life-line, furnished 
with a “breeches-buoy ’ (resembling a pair of 
canvas breeches with the legs cut oil*), was secured 
to the wreck, and one of the crew’ safely brought 


be made to understand that they might draw a 
line to their assistance. 

While waiting for the arrival of another set 
of gearing, Mr. Sedgwick, the director of the 
operations, bravely struggled into the surf in 
ortlcr to get within hailing distance of the 


spectator said, “all that man could do, he h» 
done.” 

It was between nine and ten o’clock befo^ 
the rocket cart with complete gearing appeal^ 
The gale was now so violent as to ninder tl 
shooting of the rockets, not a few unsnccessfc 
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efforts being made to throw a line over the 
wreck. 

As BO one could be seen, and no cries were 


burg, with a cargo of 600 to 700 barrels of lier- 
rings. She had been driven too near the dan¬ 
gerous coast. Having run a considerable distance 


Fortunately, it was yet daylight, and the wreck 
was seen from the height of Seaclifl’, from which 
the alarm was carried to North Berwick, with 



heard, it was feared that the men had been 
washed overboard. However, the crowd, amount¬ 
ing to about two hundred, remained on the s]>ot, 
watching and ready to helj) in case the ship 
broke up.| During a lull in the gale, about mid¬ 
night, cries were heard, and some of the rescue 
party, fastened together, waded as far as pos¬ 
sible through the surf, till they got w ithin hail¬ 
ing distance. They told the men on board, wlio 
were clinging to the remaining rigging, to go to 
the deck, over which a rocket was soon after 
shot, with a line attached, affording the means 
for again working the cradle. About one in the 
morning the three men w'ere brought safely to 
shore. 

None of them, however, had the sense or 
presence of mind to use the breeches-buoy, but 
simply grasped the rope, their grip of w'hich 
was so convulsive, that after being hauled 
through the surf they could with ditliculty be 
induced to relax it. It w’as a narrow escape for i 
them, deaths often occurring at the last moment 
through rescued men being swept back by the 
ittif and the receding waves. The use of the 
apparatus by those whose rescue is sought should 
be most widely knowrn, as the efforts on shore 
are sometimes neutralised by the ignorance and 
helplessness of those on the wreck. 


Firing the Rocket. 

before the gale, the skipper found himself within 
about six miles of the Bass, and he then deter- 



The Breeches-Buoy. 

mined to make for Leith Roads. While he was 
on this tack, however, most of the canvas was 
carried away by the wind, and as it was after- 


the result which we have described. Some 
account of the rocket apparatus and its services, 
often called into use tor larger ships than this 
small schooner, will interest our readers. 

There are many parts of the coast—notably 
the north-west of Ireland and Scotland—where, 
from the rocky nature of the shore, the deep 
water running close up to the steep cliffs, the 
absence cf a sufficiently numerous coast popula¬ 
tion from which to draw a crew, and other 
reasons, lifeboats would be either useless, or 
could not *be maintained in a state of efficiency. 
On such coasts the rocket apparatus is the ship¬ 
wrecked sailor’s only hope. It also supplements 
to an important extent the work of the lifeboat 
on all our coasts, and is used on occasions when 
the wreck is either driven close up to the cliffs, 
or when the water is so shoal that a lifeboat 
cannot Hoat within reach of the wreck, which 
may nevertheless be within three or four hundred 
yards of the shora — that is to say, within the 
extreme limit of the distance the rocket apparatus 
can be made available for. The principle of 
1 this useful aid in saving life is to establish 
communication between a wreck and the- shore, 
by sending a line, conveyed by a rocket, over 
the ship, with appliances that will be understood 
by the following story told by an old coastguard- 



American Life-car. 


The men thus saved belonged to an Irish I wards found impossible to make any way, the 
•chooner, the Stella, from Drogheda to Ham- | only alternative left was to beach the schooner. 


station officer, who had l>een instrumental iq 
saving lives from many different wrecks • 
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“We got the news,” he said, “about ten 
o’clock in the forenoon. It was blowing a hai-d 
gale from the east, with heavy snow-squalls. AV"o 
were seven miles from the point off which the 
wreck lay, and what with the heavy roads, the 
bitter weather, and the knocking about horses 
alwf^s get at wreck service, tlie farmers were 
shy about letting out their horses. However, 
we got a pair at last, and started away with the 
rocket-cart—six of us. As we got towards the 
end of the journey, and away from the regular 
cart tracks, we had to pull down walls, and cut 
away gate-posts with axes, to let the cart through, 
and twice we had to take the horses out, unload 
the cart, and transport the gear by hand across 
the ravine, and then we had to haul the cart 
through the bog, and reload on the other 
.side. 

“ Well, we got to the edge of the cliff at last, 
and there she lay, about half a mile from u.s, below’ 
—a large, full-rigged ship, with her masts gone, 
lying broadside on to the swell, her decks turned 
in towards the shore. We could see the crew 
huddled together under the weather side of the 
RTrccastle, and every few minutes a great green 
sea w’ould curl up over the weather bulwarks, 
and fall across the decks from stem to stem, 
like a great waterfall across a river. How to 
get at her 1 could not .see, for w’e were on the 
cliffs above, and she w as on the rocks out at sea. 
To be of any use, we were bound to get within 
300 yards. By-and-by, however, we discovered 
a .sort of gully half-way down, and we got the 
gear out and lowered it dow’n, bit by bit, till it 
was all below’, and then w’e low’ered ourselves 
down and commenced crawling out over the 
rocks and getting, inch by inch, nearer the 
wreck. We took w’ith ns a few rockets, one 
line, and the rocket-stand, for the point was to 
get near enough to fire a rocket line off. If W’e 
could do th.at, getting out the w’hip and hawser 
w'as a mere matter of time. Of cour.se, we all 
had our lifebelts on, otherwise, if any of us 
Hli}»ped off the rocks w’e should have stood a 
good chance of being w hirled out to sea by the 
undertow which surged up between the rocks. 

“ We found we could not get near enough at 
once, but the ti*ie was falling. As the tide w’ent 
out we climbed on over the rocks farther and 
farther. It w’as just before dark when we got 
the rocket-.stand lashed to a rock from which the 
rocket could be fired to the ship, the sea washing 
up between the legs of it, the line on another 
rock nearer the shore, and w’o nearly dead with : 
cold, and holding on to the rocks. 

“ Well, we fired our rocket, and it just went 
over the centre of the ship, leaving the line 
right across her. Cold as w'e w’ere, we gave a 
sort of cheer—there was no noisy crowd to cheer 
us in such a place as that, you may be sure—and 
W’e commenced to get our heavier gear out ready 
to bond on to the line, the end of which they had 
on board the ship. We were so busy at fii-st w’e 
did not much notice. Then we saw that the 
crew, still huddled together, took no notice of our : 
line. Wo w’atched a long time, and at last J 
began to think they must be dead—frozen to 
death ! It was no use sending off another line, 
but I fired a couple of rockets over them. The 
tw’o produced no effect; a third struck not farfrom 
them. We .saw the group move, and, after a 
little, one man crawled out along under the weather 
bulwark, and in a sleepy sort of way took hold 
of our line. He held it in his hand for a long 
time, looked at it and us. Evidently he did not 
in the least understand what to do w’ith it, and 
.supposed wo wanted him to make it fast round 
his body, and then for him to throw himself into 
the .sea ! Ho saw what a hopeless job that w’ould 
bo, and after a time he made the fine fast to the 
•lead-eye.s of the weather main rigging, and crept 
back to the group he had left. After that w’e 
could get no movement out of them, do what 
we would. Then the tide began to rise, and, 
beat out with the cold, we worked back over the 
rocks to the beach, taking our end of the line 
with us. We got a fire under the cliffs and w’e 
bent the whip and tally and lifebuoy on to the 
line, .so that if they should at any time in the 
night come to their .sen.se.s, and haul aw’ay on 
their end of the line, they would find the right 
thing at our end of it. We set a watch, and 


then climbed up the cliffs and found food and 
shelter in a farmhouse half a mile away. 

“It was high water about midnight, and I 
thought that some change would happen then 
—either she would break up, or the sea would 
lift her nearer the beach, and give us a chance 
to get aboard. So we all assembled ready to 
act, and I fired a couple more rockets at them 
to show we were th^re, but there was no sign of 
their being awake, and at half-past twelve a 
great piece of her stem washed up on the beach ; 
then we knew the ship had broken up, and it 
was all up with her crew. And so, leaving a 
watch and fire, we got into shelter for the night. 
At daybreak we found the pieces.of the wreck 
and the dead bodies of fifteen men (all foreigners) 
jumbled up on the beach together, and-entangled 
m the midst was still our rocket line ! We should 
have saved every man of them if, when we threw 
the line over them, they had only hauled away 
on it. But what can you expect from foreign¬ 
ers ? ” was the concluding remark of the old 
coa.stguardsman. 

The rocket apparatus is placed at various 
points on the coasts of the United Kingdom by 
the Government. It is, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, in charge of the coastguard. Years ago. 
when the number of these “rocket stations” 
was smaller, and a considerably greater number 
of coa.stguardsmen were employed, they alone 
worked the apparatus. Of late years decrease 
in the coastguard force, and considerable in¬ 
crease of the number of rocket stations, has 
caused the Government to adopt the plan of 
enrolling, as an auxiliary force, a certain num¬ 
ber of the surrounding population — farmers, 
benchmen, and fi.shermen—who act under the 
orders of the coastguard, obey the summons 
which announces that the rocket-cart is going 
out, either for service or exerci.se, and are paid 
on each occasion according to tlie number of 
hours employed. These were the .sort of men 
who saved the crew of the Irish schooner at 
North Berwick. 

All the material considered necessary for 
saving life is kept constantly stowed in a cart 
specially adapted for the service, and which is 
drawn from the station to the scene of the wreck 
by two, three, or more horses. There is also 
accommodation on the cart for five or six coast- 
guardsmen. 

In America a “life-car” is .sometimes u.sed 
instead of the “breeches-buoy,” but only on a 
smooth beach. In appeamnee it is strikingly 
like a torpedo boat. It is .so constructed that it 
contains enough air to give four ])eople breath 
for at least fifteen minutes, but otherwise it is 
not ventilated. It Is entered by a trap-door in 
the middle of the upper deck, large enough only 
for one person to pass through at a time ; and 
it is found especially serviceable for the re.scue 
of women or children. The “breeches-buoy” 
only is in use in the British service. It has tliis 
great advantage, that men are often drawn par¬ 
tially through the water or dipping in the water, 
and might be drowned did not the cork buoy 
floating up under the arms of the man keej) his 
head above the waves. 




ADVENTURES OF A BOSTON BOY 
AMONGST SAVAGES. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of “ The Amateur Dominie," “ A Bo^t 
Campaign," etc. 

rHAl*TP:K IV. 

EFORB long it 
began to appear 
that the burn¬ 
ing of the Bos¬ 
ton wa.s not al¬ 
together an evil. 
There were 
twenty pun¬ 
cheons of rum 
on board, 
enough to have 
driven the whole 
tribe mad, if 
they had got at 
them, which 
must have hap¬ 
pened sooner or 
later. As it was, 
one cask had 
been brought on 
shore, and the 
Indians were not 
long in find¬ 
ing out the 
nature of its contents. Then Maquiua 
straightway got all the men to bis house 
for a grand drinking-bout, and in a short 
time they became so frantic that Thompson 
and Jewitt, in fear for their lives, stole out 
into the woods and remained there till past 
midnight. When they came back all was 
quiet: the terrified women had taken refuge 
in the other houses, and their lords and 
ma.ster8 lay stretched out on the floor in a 
state of helpless intoxication. The two 
captives might now have made away with 
the whole band, and amply revenged the 
slaughter of their comrades. But this, even 
had it been justifiable, would have been of 
small good to them, since they knew not 
how to make theirescape. However,finding 
that a considerable quantity of spirit was 
still left in the cask, Jewitt took the liberty 
of boring a .small hole in it with a gimlet, 
so that the contents had all rmi out before 
the savages slept •ff their drunkenness. 

By this time the wound in Jewitt’s head 
began to heal, and he was able to sleep 
comfortably, which he had not been at 
first. Though still feeble from loss of 
blood, he found himself well enough to go 
to work at his trade, making knives, fish - 
hooks, bracelets, and other small orna¬ 
ments of copper or steel, which he gave to 
the chiefs and their families, and to their 
visitors, getting from them pieces of cloth, 
which the sailmaker made up into clothes, 
also presents of fish, which he shared with 
his comrade. “ Hunger breaks through 
stone walls,” as our hero remarks, and 
both of them soon learned, for want cf 
better, to eat dog-fish and blubber, even 
when cooked with train-oil for sauce, and 
unpleasantly seasoned by the filttf^' habits 
of their Indian messmates. They would 
have been better pleased if allowed to cook 
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these proyisions in their own way, but this tease him, running around him and pulling ness, not to say readiness in giving offence 
Maquina would not allow. For some rea- him by the trousers, among the most for- to the Indians, as quick to take it as him- 
son or other, perhaps superstition, perhaps ward of whom was the young prince. This self. It has been already mentioned that 
mere stupid resj^ect for custom, he always caused Thompson to spill the oil, wliich those of them who could not afford a more 
insisted on them having their food cooked threw him into such a passion that, with- showy ornament were in the way of wear- 
by the women, and, once finding the two out caring what he ^d, he struck the ing a smooth round stick thrust through 
white men boiling down some sea-wjiter to prince so violent a blow in his face with their noses, sometimes projecting six or 
get salt, was much offended, and threw the his fist as to knock him down. The sensa- eight inches beyond the face on each 
little they had made into the sea. tion excited among the savages by an act side, aaid made fast by little wedges. 

It has already been seen that our hero which was considered as the highest indig- Thompson’s sense of the ludicrous was 
was of aoheerfid disposition. Now, thank- nity, and a profanation of the sacred x>ei‘- moved by eeeing them rigged out in this 
ful for his escape, as soon as he had got son of majesty, may be easily conceived, way, and whenever he met oneirjDf these 
over the shock of the massacre he set him- The king was immediately acquainted with “ spritsail-yard fellows,” as he used tocaU 
self to make the best of circumstances it, who, on coming in and seeing his son’s them, stalking towards him with an air of 
under which even Mark Tapley would have face covered with blood, seized a musket pride proportioned to the length of his 
found some credit in being jolly. He tried and began to load it, determined to take stick, it was his delight to put up his hand 
to gain the good will of the Indians, not instant revenge on the audacious offender, suddenly as the man was passing him, so 
only by making toys and baubles for their and had I arrived a few minutes later than as to catch the stick and “ brace him sharp 
wives and children, but by becoming, as I did my compwion would certainly have up to the wind,” which was an excellent 
far as possible, like one of themselves. Ho paid with his life for his rash and violent sailor’s joke, but naturally not so much 
would stand by laughing at their sports conduct. I found the utmost difficulty in relished by the object of it. 
and tricks, and as he had a good voice pacifying Maquina, who for a long time Such a character might well be thought 
would sing and recite in his own language after could not forgive Thompson, but not the best comrade to have in so ticklish 
for their amusement. He began to learn would repeatedly say, ‘ John, you die* a situation, but he was better than no 
their language, and in a few months could Thompson kill.’ But to appease the king comrade at all, and Jewitt stuck by him as 
make himself well understood in it. What- was not all that was necessary. In conse- faitofully as if they had really been father 
ever disgust he felt for his new companions, quonce of the insult^offered to their prince and son, pulled him out of his scrapes, and 
he let them see nothing of the kind, but the whole tribe held a council, in which it shared with him the provisions he got 
always wore an air of good temper and was unanimously resolved that Thompson through his own greater popularity, with- 
friendliness. In this way he grew to be should be put to death in the most cruel out which Thompson ran some risk of being 
quite a favourite among them, and, if hard manner. I, however, interceded so strenu- starved. 

up for food, had only to enter the first ously with Maquina for his life,* telling To Jewitt Maquina, for the meantime, 

house where smoke announced cooking, him that if Thompson was killed I was showed himself land and considerate, as did 
always sure of a smile of welcome and a determined not to survive him, that he hisfavouritewife,** the queen,” and some of 
share in what might be going, even at refused to deliver him up to the vengeance the other chiefs, while the rest of the war¬ 
times when the people themselves were of his x>€ople, saying, that for John’s sake riors ceased at least to call out for his death, 
short of provisions. A want of hospitality they.must consent to let him live.” While still suffering from his wound, he 

was not one of the common failings of the This lesson was quite thrown away upon was not put to any hard work, and in the 
Nootka people, if their visitors would only Thompson. A few weeks later he again got course of a few weeks, after washing his 
take the trouble of showing a little civility, into trouble by striking the son of a chief head regularly with sea-water, and dressing 
It fared otherwise with poor Thompson, who had provoked him by calling him a it with tobacco and now and then a little 
who was of a most unaccommodating cha- white slave. This affair also caused great loaf-sugar, he found himself quite well 
racter. He refused to learn the Indian commotion, and the tribe were once more again. The weather, even in winter, had 
tongue, saying he hated both them and clamorous for the offender’s death, but been mild, though rather wet; by the 
their lingo, and would have nothing to do Maquina would not consent. The wonder middle of May it was so genial that plenty 
with it This man, though a native of is that the ill-tempered sailor was not of strawberries and pther agreeable fruits 
Philadelphia, had spent almost all his life murdered in secret. It was in vain for were to be picked in the woods, 
at sea, chiefly on board British ships of Jewitt to remonstrate with him on his im- Thompson, whose life at sea had taught 
war, having run away from his friends prudence, and point out the danger of ex- him great respect for the keeping of a 
when only eight years old, and entered as asperating the savages. He declared he “ log,” though he himself could neither 
cabin-boy on board a vessel bound to Lon- never would submit to their insults, and read nor write, now became very pressing 
don. Now he showed some of the worst that he would rather be killed than obliged with his companion to begin his diary, 
qualities of an English sailor. He was an to live among them, for to a bravo sailor So earnest was he on this point that he 
ignorant, cross-grained fellow, powerful like him, who had fought the French and offered to cut his finger to supply blood 
and fearless, but surly at all times, and, Spaniards with glory, it was worse than for ink as often as it should be needed, 
when roused, without the slightest com- death to be a slave to such a poor, igno- Perhaps a little blood-letting would have 
mand over his temper. Daring the whole rant, despicable set of beings. He only done him no harm, but this expedient was 
of his captivity he never would take the flushed he had a good vessel and some guns not foimd necessary. After some experi- 
troublt to conceal the ill-will and contempt to destroy the whole of the race ^ ments, Jewitt succeeded in making ink by 

he felt for the natives, and more than onco These sentiments he disclosed most boiling the juice of blackberries with a 

it was all his comrade could do to save him freely both in his looks and actions He mixture of finely-powdered charcoal, and 
from the consequences of his reckless vio- bore an especial aversion to an Indian who straining it through a cloth. A large clean 
lenoe. They had not been a month at seemed to be attached to Maquina in the shell served liim as an inkstand. As for 
Nootka before an outbreak of passion had combined character of buffoon and master quilLs, he had no difficulty in getting them 
nearly cost him his life. Jewitt writes: of ceremonies, speechifying and arrang- from the crows and ravens which were 

“One evening, about the middle of April, ing the place of guests at the chief’s attracted in great numbers to the beach by 
as I was at the house of one of the chiefs, feasts, and also amusing the company the offal of fish strewn there, and which 
where I had been employed on some work with a variety of monkey pranks and were so bold that they could easily be killed 
for him, word was brought me that gestures which appeared to them the with stones while intent on their feast of 
Maquina was going to kill Thompson. I height of humour. Jewitt made a point garbage. So on the Ist of June our hero 
immediately hurried home, where I found of seeming much pleased by these per- began to keep a regular journal, from 
the king in the act of presenting a loaded formances, but Thompson, as soon as they wMch his narrative was afterwards com- 
musket at Thompson, who was standing began, would gener^y walk out of the piled. One of the natives had given up to 
before him with ms breast bared and* call- house in high disdain, muttering some* him a nautical almanack that had belonged 
ing on him to fire. I instantly stepped up thing not very complimentary. to the captain. This proved of great use 

to Maquina, who was foaming with rage, This Maquina took in ill part, and asked to him in determining the time, 
and, addressing him in soothing words, his assumed son why Thompson never On one thing they were both agreed—to 
begged him for my sake not to kill my laughed, observing shrewdly that he must keep fresh the - memory of a Christian 
coiuTiide, and at length succeeded in taking have a very good-tempered woman indeed country, to which they hoped to return, 
the musket from him and persuading him for his mother, as his father was so ill- and by no means to let themselves sink to 
to sit down. On inquiring into the cause of natured a man! If the jester of the tribe the level of savages, as so many white men 
his anger I learned that while Thompson had been able to make puns he might truly have done in similar circumstances. Their 
was lighting the lamps in the king’s room, have remarked that they had caught not principal consolation, Jewitt says, “was 
Maquina having substituted Ours for their only a tar, but a Tartar. to go on Simdays, whenever the weather 

pine torches, some of the boys began to Here is another instance of his careless- would permit, to the borders of a fresh* 
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wat^r pond, about a mile from the village, 
where, after bathiug, and putting on clean 
clothes, we w-ould seat ourselves under the 
shade of a beautiful pine, while I read 
some chapters in the Bible, and the i)rayer8 
appointed by our Church for the day, end¬ 
ing our devotions with a fervent prayer to 
the Almighty that He would deign still to 
watch over and preserve our lives, rescue 
us from the hands of the savages, and per¬ 
mit us once more to behold a Christian 
land. In this manner were the greater 
part of our Sundays passed at Nootka, and 
I felt gniteful to Heaven that amidst our 
other sufferings we were at least allowed 
the pleasure of offering up our devotions 
unmolested, for Maquina, on my explain¬ 
ing to him as well as was in my power the 
reason of our thus retiring at this time, far 
from objecting, readily consented to it. 
The pond above mentioned was small, not 
more than a quarter of a mile in breadth 
and of no great length, the water being 
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Jewitt was even deaf to the solicitations 
of a lady, and “a princess” into the bar¬ 
gain, “ who would have been quite hand¬ 
some had it not been for a defect in one of 
her eyes,” which prevented her from find¬ 
ing a husband among her own people. 
She was sister to Maquina's wife, and 
daughter of the chief of the Wickinnish, 
northern neighbours and allies of the 
Nootka tribe. Showing much interest in 
our hero and his fate, sbe often urged him 
to go back with her, for, she said, the 
Wickinnish were a much better tribe than 
the Nootkians, and her father would treat 
him more kindly than Maquina, and put 
him on board one of Bis own people’s ves¬ 
sels ; but he was ungallant enough not to 
believe her. 

I This tampering with his prisoners came 
to the ears of Maquina, who cautioned 
them not to think of leaving him. As a 
plain hint of what might hap]>en to them, 
he showed them a book in which were 


written the names of Feven American 
sailors. Six of these men, he said, after 
running away from their shi}* to him, Lv: 
trie<l to run away from him to his neigh¬ 
bours, but being caught, had been put to 
death ; and a most cruel death it wsss v 
they learned—four men holding each of 
the sailors on the ground, and choking 
him by cramming stones down his throat 
The seventh, a young boy named Jack, did 
not try to run away, but he had been fold 
to the Wickinnish, who put him to hani 
! work beyond his strength, so that 
little fellow “cried a great deal,” sod 
when he heard of the murder of the Bea¬ 
ton’s crew “ it had such an effect on huu 
that he fell sick, and died shortly after. Uii 
I learning the melancholy fate of this un¬ 
fortunate lad, it again aw'akened in my 
j bosom those feelings that I had experienc^:^: 
at the shocking death of my poor com¬ 
rades.” 

(To be ooiUmiMd) 





In this manner were ovir Sundays passed, 
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KITES AGAINST HOKSES; 

►ft, KlTE-CARUIAGKa EXTRAORDINARY, AND 
HOW fO MAKE AND V^E 

N the year 1827 tliorc 
was publisb^d an ox- 
traordinaiy bonk by 
a by no means ordi¬ 
nary man. Its title 
page is a curiosity ; 
neic it is : 

NIL MORTALIRU.S 
ARDUUM EST. 
AepoTrXiiHrriKr] TfKyr}. 
The Aerofletstic 
Art ; 

OR, 

Navigation in the 
Air by the vse 
OF Kites ok 
Buoyant SAiAi; 
things unat- I 
TEMUIED YET. ! 

Mr. George Po- ; 
cock’s book is, how- . 
ever, better tlian his , 
title-page promises. I 
Overtlowing with a | 
buoy ant good nature, l 
be ab¬ 
solute¬ 
ly re- 

Is in the description of his inven- 
>n of the kite-carriages, in whoso 
Istence not one person in a bull¬ 
ed believed, and jokes and sings 
d carries the reader along witli 
m as lightly and easily as the kites 
i his chariots. 

This novel method of locomotion 
IS by no means his only achieve- 
?nt; he was a born inventor, 
irtable cojlapsible globes that you 
ew out like a balloon, or distended 
th wires like an umbrella, owed 
eir origin to his ingenuity ; celes- 
d globes that showed the map of 
e heavens on their inside, not on 
eir out ; slates and books for map 
awing, with printed lines of lati- 
de and longitude, and not a lew 
her ideas, principally educational, 
te from his school at Prospect 
ace. 

He was an earnest man, of 
ie broiidest type of piety ; had 
fn brought up for the ministry 
the Church of England, but, 

Tick by Wesley’s enthusiasm and 
icerit>% had liecomc for a time 
e of hia disciples, and travelled 
tough Cornwall and the West, 
etching in tents, exorcising im- 
^nse influence over the country 
ople, collecting huge audiences, 
d founding cha[H3ls and schools 
every district he ^laased through. 

He was a model master—in .school 
excellent teacher, out of school 
tpital playmate. A“boyamong8t 
ys ” he describes himself, and so, 
truth, he seems to have been, 
i loved his boys, joined in their 
3Tt% and sympathised genuinely 
their undertakings. To his pupils 
dedicates his book—not his 
ly one, by the way, for he wrote 
[longst others a well-known volume 
“ Sabred Lyrics,”—and with liis 
pils be built and experimented 
ih his kites. 

I have been interested in kite- 
rriages from the time when, in 
ancient bat perennial boy’s 
ok, 1 read how “ the master of 
respectable academy at Bristol ”— 


it was nearly two hundred strong—“ had lately 
succeeded in travelling along the public roads (we 
believe from Bristol to London) with amazing 
speed in a carriage drawn by kites in the most safe 


Often have I heard how George Pocock fii’st 
found out that a kite would drag a stone 
along the ground, and how, in order to get his 
kite up higlier than any one elsc.’s, he hit ui>on 



and accurate manner possible, notwithstanding 
the variation of the wind and the crookedness of 
the roads.” And since, and for many years, I 
have been intimate with the inventor’s family, 
into whose possession the original kites ami 
carriages came. Over and over again have we 
chatted of the construction and management of 
the apparatus and of the nuinerous plea.sant 
excursions of w hich it w as the cause. 


the plan of sending it up till it would carry no 
more string, and then attaching the end of it« 
string to the back of another kite, and letting 
that up w'ith its second length of twine. Kite 
after kite he let up in this w'ay, and, provided 
the string w’as strong enough, there .seemed no 
rea.soii to doubt but that such a length of twine 
could go out as would enable one or two of 
the kites first sent up to go clean through 


-See al«o the illustrated articles on 
t««and Kite-Cutting in our last volume, 
|«&6eand 688. 

















































the atmosphere, apd flop d^ut helplessly in 
space! 

And often have I heard of the* crowning in¬ 
cident on Dnrdliani Downs, where, as told in his 
book, the string was tied to the end of a board 
a couple of yards long and a little over a foot 
wide, on which one of his sons was .seate<i, when i 
away went the board, with the boy sticking 
stoutly to it, and all they could do to stop or 
keep up with it was in vain. Away over ruts 
and hollows, and mounds and furze-bushes, 
right across the downs it went, until, on his 
well-poised sledge, the boy alighted and stuck 
fast in a stone quarry, and when the pursuers 
arrived they found him still seated on Ins board, 
and glorying in having won tlie perilous race. 

Then came the improvements in the kites. At 
first they were made of paper, then came var¬ 
nished paper, and then linen ; next came the 
jelly-bag tails, and then the sticks were jointed 
and the guide lines hit upon. 

The first trial of the invention took place on 
Charleton Pond, belonging to the Earl of Suffolk, 
when the kites were attached to a boat and pulled 
it along in great style. A serious accident was, 
however, only just avoided, for in detaching the 
kites they were given to three boys on shore to 
hold, and as the main kite was thrown on the 
wind they were safe enough. But a fourth boy 
came up, and thinking to lend a hand, caught 
hold of the lower string and pulled the kite up 
to the wind, when instantly the power became 
so great as to drag the whole four, notwithstand¬ 
ing all their efforts, step by step towards the 
water, and they were only just saved from im¬ 
mersion by forcing the string out of the fourth 
boy’s hand. 

The speed obtainable by means of the.se kites 
was astonishing. OnJanuar}'8th, 1827, a carriage 
with six persons and luggage did the mile in two 
and three-quarter minutes, and mile after mile 
was completed at twenty miles per hour. Even 
this speed, high as it is, was exceeded, and in 
the “Mechanic's Magazine” for August 13, 1836, 
there appears an onnonneement that “on Mon¬ 
day sennight Mr. Pocock of Bristol pa.ssed 
through the town of Chippenham in a carriage 
drawn by two kites, occasionally travelling at 
the rate of twenty-five miles an hour.” 

Running along the London road the carriage 
once came up with that of the Duke of Gloucester, 
who was travelling with two pairs of post-horses. 
The kite carriage passed him, drew up to let his 
royal highness go by, and then shot past at top 
speed, as if he was standing still. The royal 
prince looked so astonished as the chariot flew 
along, that the aeropleusts (for so 1 suppose the 
inventor would have called them) eased up to 
satisfy his curiosity, and aften^ ards allowed him, 
like loyal subjects, to take the lead. 

The same thing happened with the stage 
coaches, the horses were no match for the kites. 
In one of their frequent journeys to and from 
Ix>ndon the part}’ went in to refresh at the foot 
of Cheril Down, opposite the White Horse, and 
one of the mail coaches passed, and had got 
about a quarter of an hour ahe.ad before the car 
was under way again. After four miles they 
canght the mail and passed it, and had pulled 
up at a friend's, got down tlie kites, and were 
ready to go indoors when the coach went by the 
gate. The coa/;h had been beaten by twenty- 
five minutes in the ten miles ! 

Going through Reading th^y once brought 
down a stack of chimneys with the string, but 
Mirsnil was hojieless, and the settlement was 
eft till a future occasion, as they lx)wled along 
the main street at a dozen miles an hour. When 
they reached Hounslow they stopped and waited 
for the mail, and then raced it straight away to 
PiCca/iiUy, jitasing the White Horse Cellar 
twenty rninntes in front ? 

Ami these are not isolate^l instances. Over 
and over again the same thing was done. The 
nml ooacb.men jeered and man<^eavTe»l in vain, 
as the norei affair up to them on the road, 
chaileng*^, and passe^l them. 

lu api-eorarroe and sndd^'n d^yKir- 

tnr#-, m\ w^nt on like a sha/iow, 

•ere tijf '/ alann and amaze¬ 

ment to e/Ac.Vy and Monie who ha^i 

met it karj a[q»Mr- 
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ances from the undesirable jart of the spiritual 
world. The force that moved it 1 wing an eleva¬ 
ting as well as a tractive ton e, «*ntirely obviat*^! 
plunging and jerking, and the .snn^otli running 
of the carriage was in coiis<*«|uenee remarkable. 
Hence an additional cause of astonishment to 
the onlookers ; and as the kites were frecpiently 
driven by the upper currents of air when there 
was no wind at all below, and the thin string 
was not very visible in the du•^k, the car seemed 
occasionally to ran along i*y itself, to the good 
jH'ople’s further womhrinent, the cliina.v of 
which, perhaps, was reached at night, when, in 
order to clear the trees and corners, and show 
the angular height and direction of the string, a 
lantern was run up it .some disUince towards the 
kite. At this moving light would the villag»*rs 
gaze and gape with their backs towanls the ap¬ 
proaching car until a rousing bugle-blast would 
wake them up and clear the roa«l, as the cliariot 
glided pjist them like a phantom ship. 

This smoothness of progression ami lifting 
motion was of great service in as<*ending hilhs, 
the 8|>eed up which was as great as on the level, 
and in crossing brooks and hollows, over which 
the carriage would glide without the slightest 
check. Going down once to Chepstow, however, 
the elevating force proved sudilenly rather too 
strong, and a lady, who was s<‘ated on the back 
seat, was tipped out behind into the water. 

8ach travelling was safe enough, but, like all 
other modes of progn'ssioii, care had to be ex¬ 
ercised, and occasional accidents could not be 
avoided. At l,Ainboume, in Berkshire, for in¬ 
stance, one of the inventor’s gniiuhlaughters, 
on a run to London, was given tlie eighteen-feet 
kite to hold before it was got up, wlieii the wind 
took it and she was dnigged ai io.ss the fo ld, and 
only saved the. kite at the risk having lu*r 
arm dislocated as she elung to a gate up to 
which she went flying like a bird. 

The turnpike keeiK*ra were aghast at the kite- 
carriages. How to class them was bryoiid llu*ir 
comprehension. In vain tliey looked at their 
schedules, and the kite-carriages, like the king’s 
can*iage.s, passed free. 

One old woman re<piired time for considera¬ 
tion, and shut the gate. 

“What d’ye go by? What is it that dmws 
yon ?” “ Kites ! ” “ AVTiat, do //«■'>/ draw you 

along? Do they now indeed ! WTll, wliat can 
I charge you?” “Nothing!” ‘‘What d’ye 
call’em?” “Kites.” “They ben’t horses?” 
“No.” “Nor mules?” “No.” ‘*.\nd I’m 

sure they ben’t asses ! ” “ Thank.s. No.” “ Nor 
oxen ? ” 

And then slowly examining every square 
inch of the notice board, she wound up with, 

“ Kites ! kites ! Why there be nothing 
about kites on my board, and though you use 
the road, you must go about your business ! ” 
which they did. 

Bridges were not so easily passed under, how¬ 
ever, for there the strings had to be discon¬ 
nect^ and taken over, while the carriage was 
run through uuderneath. The aqueduct near 
Trowbridge was once crossed in tliis way, but 
more than a mile detour had to be made by the 
man with the string before the feat could be 
accomplished. But the telegraph wires were 
not so easily managed, and it was the bother 
entailed in passing them that checked the 
spread of kite locomotion. 

Kite-carriages were by no means uncommon. 
The old Duke of Cambridge (father of the 
present Commander-in-Chief) had one with 
silken kites, and instead of driving in the park, 
nsed to go out for an evening ride up and down 
the Edgware Road. Fancy any one doing it now ! 

And the carriages w’ere not all of one sort. 
They were used for many purposes. In the long 
expe ditions two carriages w’ere sometimes taken 
—one for passengers, one for luggage—and occa- 
.sionally a low one was added with a pair of 
ponies on it, and when it was thought advisable 
to bring down the kites, the ponies were un¬ 
carted and harnessed in, and the party proceeded 
through the towns in an orthodox manner. On 
cricketing excursions the kites came in very 
U-Heful, as the tent and all the paraphernalia 
could be safely stowed, and distance was no 
object. In fact, horses were almost superseded. 


The strength of the wind made little differfs:* 
the lighter it Wiis the higher the kites 
to go, that wa«. all ; and its din'^’tion u" 
so material to them as it i.s to fore-anl t- 
rigged vessels. 

But I must ha-?ten to their descripti-n 
might fill a volume with anecdotes of ib«-ir |- 
formances and the adventiires of which tbrv • * 
the cause. Sufficient has bt-ea said to 
what the kites were capable, though, in 
elusion, 1 cannot help mentioning hot u 
ancient ]»oliceman once interfered when i •* 
tain youngster, since well known intli**} . 
ILshing world, got up one of the twelve-f^rt k.:» 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and how he had to.t: 
go, and it came down with a dire into u 
Strand ; and how, on a later occasioii — 
this is worth noting—a learned and still lirs: 
Teuton, who had ju.st recovered from a 
illness, in which, according to his account,:' 
had lost his “conscientiousness” for threedsp. 
came up with some lads at Holloway u thv : 
were starting the fifteen-footer in a lq!_ 
wind, and expressed himself “ shoged ” at ibr/ 
ignorance in their method of doing so, for a 1 
“Shamrany,” where they know everytbiL.i 
“ dey always do nprise de gites by running 
dc vind! ” 

{To be continued.) 



THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 


By the Author of “ My Fir-st Footbaijj 
Match,” “A Boating Adventure ar 
Parkhurst,” etc. 

CHAPTER IV.—HOW I W’AS CURF.D OF NT A1 

.MEN US, AND HOW’ MY MASTER BEGAN' LITE 

RANDLEBURY. * 

LL this while Ta 
Drift had said so 
thinff, but bs 
stood * regaxdi^ 
first my msati 
and then me, wJ 
mingled smasi 
ment, pity, an 
astoniahiment. i 
last, when pA 
Charlie fairl 
thrust me into n 
hand.s, that 1 
might see with fa 
own eyes tl 
calamity whk 
had befallen ti 
w'atch that hi 
been destined 
minister such consolation to his time-iu 
quiring mind, he took me gingerly, iq 
stared at me as if I had been a toad or 
dead rat. 

“Can’t you make it go, Tom Drift 
Please do.” 

“How can I make him go? 1 don 
know what’s the row.” 

“ Do you think it would be a good thin 
to wind it up ? ” asked Charlie. 

“ Don’t know ; you might try.” 

Charlie did wrind me up; but that wi 
not what I wanted. Already I had hi 
that done while waiting at Gunborou^ 
Junction. 

“What do you say to shaking him? 
asked Tom Drift, presently. Most peop 
spoke of me as “it,” but Tom Drift 
c^ed me “ him.” 



“ I liardly like,** said Charlie ; “ you 

r.” 

Tom took me and solemnly shook mo; 
was no use. I still remained speechless 
i helpless. 

‘ Suppose we shove his wheels on ? ” 
suggested that sage philosopher. 
UharUe demurred a little at this; it 
med almost too bold a remedy even for 
a; however, he yielded to Tom’s superior 
igment. 

The heir of the house of Drift accordingly 
k a pin from the lining of his jacket, 
1, talMg off my coat and waistcoat, pro- 
ded first to prod one of my wheels and 
n another, but in vain. They jiist moved 
an instant but then halted again, as 
f and lifeless as ever. 

‘^or a moment the profound Tom seemed 
ded, then at last a brilliant idea occurred 
tiim. 

‘ I tell you what, I expect he’s got damp 
cold or something. We’d better warm 

1 1 ” 

Lnd the two boys knelt before the fire 
h me between them, turning me at the 
of my chain so as to get the warmth 
ill sides, like a leg of mutton on a spit. 
>f course that had no effect. What was 
)e done ? No winding up, no shaking, 
irritation of my wheels with a pin, no 
ming of me at the fire, could avail any- 
ig. They were ready to give me up. 
Idenly, however, Tom, who had been 
mining my face minutely, burst into a 
i lau^. 

WTiat a young donkey you are! ” he 
d. “ Don’t you see his hands are 
ght ? That’s what’s the matter. The 
tuto hand's get bent, and can’t get over 
hour hand. You’re a nice chap to have 
atch ! ” 

t might have occurred to Charlie (as it 
to me) that whatever sort of watch- 
ler the former might be, a boy who 
.'essively shook, ticided, and roasted me 
^et me to go, was hardly the one to 
arc him on his failings; but my master 
too delighted at the prospect »f having 
treasure cured to be very critical of the 
sician. And this time, at last, Tom 
ft had found the real cause of my in- 
Kisition. In endeavouring to pass one 
tiler at half-past six, my two hands had 
>m(‘ entangled, and refusing to proceed 
ompany, had stopped where they were, 
iping my circulation and, indeed, my 
nation at the same time. 

'ncc more the astute Tern produced his 
; and sticking it under the end of my 
uto hand, disengaged it from its fellow, 
bent it back into its proper position, 
lantly, as if by magic, the life rushed 
t into my body; my circulation started 
sh, and my heart beat its old beat, 
jlie set up a shout of jubilation, and 
ost hugged Tom in his gratitude. The 
tT looked very wise and very conde- 
iding—as bad he not a right P—^and, 
ding me back to my master, said, with 
air of a physician prescribing a course 
rc^tment for a convalescent patient, 
You’d better shove him on to the right 
and then keep him quiet, young 

Charlie did, and it would be hard to 
which of ua two was the happier at 
t moment. 

had scarcely been deposited once more 
> my accustomed pod cet, when a loud 
L !»unded down the corridors, and made 
31 Drift jump as if he had been shot. 

‘ I say, that’s the prayer hell! Come 
• unless you want to get into a jolly 

r ” 
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And without further words he seized 
the astonished Charlie by the arm, and ran 
with him at full speed along one or two 
empty passages, dashing at last in through 
a nig door, which was in the very act of 
closing as the two reached it. 

Charlie was so confused, and so out of 
breath with this astonishing and frantic 
race, that for a minute he did not know 
whether he was standing on his head of his 
heels. 

There was, however, no time for solving 
the problem just then, for Tom Drift, still 
retaining his grasp on his arm, dragged 
him forward, whispering, 

‘ ‘ This way; wasn’t that a shave! Get 
in here, and don’t make a noise.” 

Charlie obeyed, and found himself in a 
pew, one of a congregation of some two hun¬ 
dred boys, assembled in the school chapel 
for evening prayers. At the far end of the 
chapel he could hear a man’s voice, reading; 
but what it said it was impossible for him 
to make out, owing to the talking that was 
going on around mm. 

l^e looked eagerly and curiously down 
the long rows of his new schoolfellows, 
feeling half afraid at the sight of so many 
new faces, and half proud of being a 
Eandlebury boy, with a right to a seat in 
that chapel. Ajid as he looked he saw 
some faces he thought he should like, and 
some that he thought he would dislike; 
there were merry bright-eyed boys like 
himself, and there were ill-tempered, 
sullen-looking boys; there were boys 
haggard with hard reading, and boys who 
looked as if their heads were altogether 
empty. 

But what puzzled and troubled Charlie 
not a little was to notice, that though the 
school was supposed to be at prayers, and 
though most of them must have been within 
hearing of the reader’s voice, a consider¬ 
able proportion of the boys before him 
were neither listening nor evincing in their 
behaviour the slightest sign of reverence 
for the service in which they were engaged. 

He was sorry to see that Tom Drift was 
laughing and whispering with his com¬ 
panions ,* entertaining them with an ac¬ 
count of the way in which he had set the 
new “young un’s” watch to-rights, and 
what a shave they had had from being 
shut out from prayers. (Charlie wondered 
whether, after all, he would have lost much 
good if that misfortune had happened.) 
And one or two boys were chewing toffee; 
at least, Charlie thought it must be toffee, 
their mouths were so brown, and they made 
such a noise over the process of mastica¬ 
tion; some, with their hands in their 
pockets, were listlessly staring up at the 
roof; and some were reading books, any¬ 
thing but prayer-books, under the desk. 

Charlie did his best t© attend to what 
the invisible and inarticulate voice was. 
saying, and tried to recall what his father 
had told him about not letting new scenes 
and new companions tempt him t© forget 
or neglect the lessons of duty and religion 
which he had learned at his parents’ home; 
but it was not easy work, and to him it 
was a relief when all was over, and the 
boys proceeded to file out of the chapel. 

“ Where are they all going ? ” he 
inquired, turning round to where Tom 
Drift had been standing. 

That young man, however, was no 
longer there. He had gone off to enjoy 
the questionable luxury of roast potatoes 
in a friend’s study, entirely forgetting his 
young and forlorn charge. 

Charlie was puzzled. He was sure he 
could never find his way back to Mrs. 


Packer’s through such a maze of passages, 
and he knew not where else to go. 

As he stood watching in despair the last 
remnant of his fellow-worshippers passing 
out, and wondering what was to become of 
him, he became aware of two big boys 
stopping in front of him and looking at 
him. 

“That’s him! ’* said one, whose grammar 
was, perhaps, not his strongest point at 
this moment. 

“ Why, he’s only a kid! ” said the other, 
who, being sixteen, felt fully justified in so 
dcsiraating my young master. 

“I can’t help that, I know it’s him,” 
said the first. “ I say, you fellow,” 
added he, addressing Charlie, “ wasn’t it 
you drove up to the front door in a cab 
this afternoon ? ” 

Charlie trembled in his shoes. More 
than once had his heart misgiven him, he 
had committed an unpardonable offence in 
the mode of his advent to Eandlebury; 
and now, with these two awful accusers 
before him, he felt as if his doom was 
come. 

“I’m very sorry,” he began; “yes, it 
was—I didn’t mean, I’m sure.” 

“ What did you do it for, if you didn’t 
mean, you young muff—why don’t you go 
off to bed ? ” 

“Because I don’t know where to go, 
and Tom Drift—” 

“ Do you know Tom Drift ? ” 

“Yes- that is I met his mother,” 
stammered Charlie, becoming more and' 
more eiubarrassed. 

Both the big boys burst out laughing. 
“ What a treat for his mother ! ” said one. 
“ I suppose she told you Tom was a real 
nice boy ? 

“ Yes.” 

“ I thought so; so he is, isn’t he, Joe ?” 
and both Iwys laughed again. 

“ And she gave you a kiss to take to 
him.” 

“No,” said Charlie, blushing scarlet; 
“ she did give me a kiss, but not for him.” 

It was a hard effort for the poor bov to 
come out with this admission, but canaour 
compelled it. 

“ Oh, she gave you one for yourself, did 
she! ” and again they laughed. “ What a 
dear old noodle she must be I ” 

“ She was very kind to me,” said Charlie, 
not liking to hear his friend made fim of. 

Just then a master came by. 

“ What are you three boys doing here?” 
he asked. 

“Please, sir, this is a new boy,” replied 
he who had been called Joe, “ and he 
doesn’t know where to go.” 

“ Hum I ” said the master, “ I thought 
Mrs. Packer would have seen after that. 
Let me see. You had better take him to 
your dormitory to-night, Halliday; there’s 
a vacant bed there. Bring him to the doc¬ 
tor’s room after breakfast to-morrow,” and 
he passed on. 

“ Here’s a treat! ” exclaimed Joe, with 
a not ill-natured grin. “This comes of 
stopping and talking to young scarecrows. 
Come along, youngster; think yourseH 
lucky you’ve been handed over to me. T 
wear patent leather boots, and they don’t 
need as much blacking as some of the 
fellows’.” 

Charlie was at a loss to understand what 
the material of Master Halliday’s boots had 
to do with his own alleged good fortune in 
falling into the hands of such a guardian; 
but he said nothing, and, reassured by the 
good-humoured face of his conductor, fol¬ 
lowed him cheerfully from the chapel. 

“Hullo, Joel got a donkey at last,” 




And he led the boy into the donnitcry 
where there were about twenty beds, 
of them alretidy occupied by boys, and :1k 
rest waiting for occupant*, who lem 
rapidly undressing in dili'erent parts of tit 
room. 

“Look sharp and tumble in,” said Joe. 
pointing out the bod Charlie was to biTt. 

‘‘ There's only five minutes more.” 

Charlie, with all the naturalness of in- 
liOcence, knelt, as he was always used tc 
do, and said his prayers, adding a ipent 
petition for his dear absent parents, and 
another for the poor boy who hadn’t got» 
father. 

He was wholly unaware of the cuiioaty 
he had excited by his entrance into tk 
dormitory, still less did he imagine tb 
sc*nsation which his simple act of devotius 
was creating. Twenty pairs of eyes sUred 
at the unwonted spectacle of a hoy savin? 
his prayers, and many were the whispered 
comments which passed from lip to lip. No | 
one, however (had any been so incliLr‘'l, 
stirred either to disturb or molest him—it 
immunity secured to him as much, peihapi, j 
by the fact of his being under the prot<r - 
tion of so rt'doubtable a champion as Hall:- 
day as by any special feeling of sympatiyl 
for his act. 

The good example was not, howeTpr. 
wholly lo.st, for that same night, after tk 
lights w'ere out, and when silence rt-iwed 


things, you know, see the shelf isn’t dirty, 
because I sometimes keep my worms there 
—do you hear ? And now come along to 
bed; they put out lights at half-pa.st nine.” 

The mention of the time n‘called me in¬ 
stinctively to Charlie’s thoughts. He could 
not resist the temi)tation, suggested half 
by anxiety and half by vanity, of taking 
me out and looking at me. 

“ Hullo! NVhat, have you got a watch?” 

“ Yes,” said Charlie, meekly, not exactly 
knowing whether his companion W’ould be 
admiring or indignant with him. 

‘‘ More than I have,” was all Joe’s re¬ 
joinder. 

Charlie’s generosity was at once touched. 

“ Oh, never mind, we can go shares some¬ 
times, if you like, you know,” said he, not 
without an effort. 

“ I don't want your watch,” w'as Master 
Halliday’s somewhat ungracious reply. 
“ Let’s have a look at it, will you ? ” 

He took me, and examined mo; and evi¬ 
dently would not have objected to be the 
possessor of a watch himself, though he 
tried to make it appear it was a matter of 
indifference to him. 

‘‘ Why don’t you get your father to give 
you one ? ” asked Charlie, innocently. 

“ Bec^ause I haven’t got a father.” 

‘‘ Not got a father! Oh, I am sorry ! ” 
and the starting b'ars in the little felhjw’s 
eyes testified only too truly to his sincerity. 
“ Look here,” he ad<led, ” do take the 
watch, please ; perhajjs you would like it, 
and my fatlier W'ould give me another.” 

Joe Halliday gazed at his young fag in 
amazement. 

“ Why, you are a queer chap,” he said. 
“ I wouldn’t take your watch for anything; 
but I tell you what. I'll ask you the time 
whenever I want to know.” 

“Will you really?” cried the delighted 
Charlie. “ How jolly I ” 

“And look here,” continued Halliday; 


cried some one, as the two wended their 
way up the stairs leading to the dormi¬ 
tories. 


“ Looks like it,” was Joe’s reply. 

It was not very long before Charlie 
learned that the four-foot(‘d beast thus 
vaguely referred to was a polite term which 
the big boys at Randlebury used to desig¬ 
nate their fags. 

“ Come in here,” said his conductor, 
turning in at a small door. 

Charlie found himself inside a smalx 
apartment, measuring about ten feet square, 
lighted by a small window, warmed by a 
small fire, decorated with a small book- 


SOME FAMOUS BRITISH BATTLES 


£I>(;eiiill. I 

T he rising of a great ]K*ople in defeneej 
liberty is, and must always be, an twfi( 
fact. When the gathering waters at last brail 
bounds, they sweep with terrific force 
every obstacle that meets them. Well la> i 
been written, “The beginning of strife is • 
when one letteth out water ; therefore leart ol 
contention before it be meddled with.” Wccsl 
see how true the words of Solomon ait a* 
look biick upon the ptist, for all the proveii'U 
philosophy that ever was written can »vi| 
nothing when once the fatal liour has come as 


Edgehill was the first blow in that teniW 
civil war, when Kisu and PauliamextvH 
placed in opposite camps, and the liate wbi4 
such struggles engender inllamcd the lani 
Let us deal gently with the actors in this gre 
drama. On both sides there is need forChri 
tian charity. We can well afford to spei 
calmly now that the victory is won, and t) 
glorious liberty for which our fathers bled 
ours. We can also acknowledge with d« 
humility the crime which mars the great achief 
nient, whilst we see how easily the heat of acW 
might have drawn the best of men into the col 
mission of deeds which they could not but co 
demn in Ciilmer hours. 

The house of Stuart was proverbially aa 
signally a house of sorrow. Its annals 
those of early and violent deaths ; its mernbej 
many of them brave and true, were for the nifl 
part unhappy in their lives and miserable 
their deaths. The Government of Englai 
I)assed into their hands at a time when gw 
changes were taking place in the minds of met 
Old things were jMissing away ; a newer ad 
nobler life Wiis beginning for the people at lal 
—a life of earnest, deen, religious purpose- 
life of Freedom. Charles l. had neither sy| 
pathy with the new life nor desire to study ( 


“ take ray advdcc, and don’t go offering 
your watch to every’body who hasn’t got a 
father, or some of them might take you at 
your word, and then you’d look foolish. 
Come along now,” 


case, and furnished with a small table, two 
small chairs, aud a small cupboard. 

“This is my den; and mind when you 
clean the window you don’t crack that pane 
more than it is ; and when you brush my 
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hanges which brought it about. He was king, 
s his father had been, and the kingship of 
athcr and son was something far removed from 


question at issue. "NVe may gather what the carried before me, and please myself vith a 
King’s views w’ere from liis w’orJs when the Par- | sight of a crown and sceptre, though even these 
liament sent him the'conditious on which they 1 twigs would not long nourish when the stock 



control—a right divine which the {)eople 
Id neither question nor restrain. 

Lnd so the crisis came, as we know. Like 
feuds of those who are closest in union, the 
le and Parliament drifted ever wider and 
cr apart, nntil it was felt upon both sides 
t an appeal to arms could alone decide the 


were willing to come to an agreement. “Should 
I grant these demands,” he said, bitterly, 
“ I may be waited on bareheaded ; I may have 
my hand kissed ; the title of majesty may be 
continued to me, and the king’s authority, signi¬ 
fied by both Houses, may still be the style of 
your (-ommands ; I may have swords ami maces 


U[K)n which they grew was dead ; but as to true 
and real power, I should remain but the outside, 
but the picture, but the sign of a king.” 

How false that view of his kingship wa.s wo 
know now'. How much nobler to reign in tho 
hearts of his subjects as our own beloved Sove¬ 
reign reigns in hers, was a lesson dilUcult to learn 
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in such an^ry times. Both King and Parliament 
were making active preparations for war. 
Charles r. had sent his queen into Holland with 
the twofold object of placing her in safety and 
disposing of the crown jewels, with which she 
purchased a cargo of arms and ammunition. 

The Parliament issued orders for bringing in 
loans of money and plate in order to maintain 
the Parliamentary forces, and it was found diffi¬ 
cult to get sufficient room for what was brought 
in. Women gave up all the ornaments of their 
houses, and even their silver thimbles and 
bodkins, to aid the “good cause.” In London, 
no less than four thousand men enlisted in one 
day, so zealous were the people to support tlieir 
leaders. Charles i. drew round him not only 
the nobles and the more wealthy of the country 
gentlemen, but also many dashing^’oung officers 
and gentlemen of the Inns of Court, who saw in 
the troubles looming in the distance some chance 
of promotion and “glory.” 

These warm-blooded young geutltmien were 
in constiint strife with tlie “Roundheads,” as 
they called the common people, who in their 
turn styled the haughty adventurers “Cavaliers.” 
Thus there was created a distinct line of .sepai-a- 
tion between the gentry and the people. Tlie 
names became household words, and to eacdi 
faction the idea conveyed by them was one of 
hatred and contempt. But though the King’s 
soldiers were chiefly gentlemen, and their dei)cu- 
<lants well clad and well disciplined, they were 
onl}^ a liandful compared with tlie army of 
twenty thousand foot and four thousand horse 
of which Lord Essex was named commander. 

Charles, confident of his own strength and the 
influence of his presence, deU rmined to show a 
bold and decided front. Ho unfurled his 
standard at Nottingham on the 25th August, 
1642, “ on the evening of a very stormy and 
tempestuous day,” with all the solemnity with 
which he could surround such a proceeding. The 
standard was conveyed by a guard of six hundred 
infantry from the castle into a large field, and 
bore upon it a hand pointing to a crown, with 
the motto, “ Give to Caesar his due.” This was 
an open declaration of hostilities. The Parlia¬ 
ment sent Easex to follow the King, “ and by 
battle or other way rescue him from his perfidious 
councillors, and restore him to Parliament.” 

Essex shrank from striking a decisive blow. 
He hoped that a sight of his overwhelming force 
would be sufficient to reduce the King to 
submission, for how could two thousand Cavaliers 
hope to meet'fifteen thousand Roundheads in the 
field ? 

The King fell back upon Shrewsbury in the 
hope of securing further levies, and then Catho¬ 
lics and Royalists rallied to his standard in such 
numbers that he determined upon a bold march 
on London. Two days after the King left 
Shrewsbury, Essex began his march from Wor¬ 
cester. “Though,'’ says Hume, “it be com¬ 
monly easy in civil wars to get intelligence, the 
armies were within six miles of each other ere 
either of the generals was acquainted with the 
approach of his enemy. Shrewsbury and Wor¬ 
cester, the places from which they set out, are 
not above twenty miles distant ; yet had the 
two marched ten days in this mutual ignorance. 
So much had military skill, during a long 
peace, decayed in England.” The King’s decision 
to march on London had been mainly brought 
about by the brilliant exploits of Prince Rupert 
during the stay of the King’s forces at Shrews¬ 
bury. Rupert and Maurice, sons of the unfor¬ 
tunate Palatine, had volunteered for service with 
the King as soon as hostilities appeared immi¬ 
nent. They were both young men of extra¬ 
ordinary valour and daring. Rupert was given 
the command of a body of horse, and ordered 
to watch the movements of Essex, who was 
marching towanls Worcester. 

No sooner had the prince arrived than he saw 
some of the enemy’s cavalry approaching the 
gate, and without a moment’s delay he attacked 
them as they were defiling from a lane. Colonel 
Sandys, who led them, fell mortally wounded 
from his horse, and the whole party was so 
surprised and dismayed by the suddenness of 
the attack that it broke and fled, being pursued 
by Rupert for over a mile. This was the prelude 
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to Edgehill. The name of Rupert inspired con¬ 
fidence, and whilst the whole army was ringing 
with his deeds, Charles .saw his advantage and 
began his march. 

The King had loft Shrewsbury on the 12th 
October ; on the 2.‘lrd of the same month he 
was encamped near Hanbury, whilst Essex was 
in Wur^vick county. Rupert, still wakeful and 
watchful, gave information of the enemy’s 
approach. It was far advanced in the day 
when the intelligence was brought to the King, 
but he determined to attack the advancing 
force without further delay. Indeed, ho was 
impatient for action. Tlie spirits of his men 
had risen, and he was no longer at such a dis- 
adx'antage in point of numbers. His very bold- 
ne.ss brought success. His troops, as they 
marched over the hill, .saw those of E.ssex getting 
into position in the Vale of the Red Horse, 
between Kemjiton and Edgehill. 

Essex was in no hurry to fight; he still hoped 
tliat the horrors of civil war might be averted, 
and trusted largely to his overwhelming num¬ 
bers to bring al^ut that result. He had left in 
his rear 2,000 infantry and 500 horse, with .some 
of his artillery, and was not, therefore, anxious 
to begin. Prince Rupert commanded the right 
wing of the cavalry, the left was under Com¬ 
missary-General Wilmot, aided by Sir Arthur 
A.ston. The infantry was led by Lord Lindsay, 
and his son. Lord Willoughby, commanded the 
King’s Own Regiment. The right wing of the 
Parliamentary array consi.sted of three regi¬ 
ments of horse, and was led by Sir Philip 
Staideton, Sir William Balfour, and the Ixinl 
P'ielding. Sir John Mednim’s brigade led the 
van, E.ssex the centre, Lords Bniok and Hollis 
the rear. The left wing consisted of four-an«l- 
twenty troops of horse, letl by Sir James Ramsay. 
Tho King himself, clad in comjilete mail, gave 
the signal for battle by firing a cannon with his 
ow’u hand. 

Rupert, the active and fiery, led his right 
wung of cavalry down the 8loi>e of the hill to 
attack the enemy’s left. As he approached 
them he saw with a.stonishment and delight 
an entire troop, under Sir Faithful Fortescue, 
who had just come over from Ireland, where he 
had been serving, discharge their pistols in the 
ground, and, wheeling round, join the ad¬ 
vancing .soldiers of the King in their attack upon 
Es-sex. Tho effect of this was, as it may bo sup- 
po.sed, to strike dismay and suspicion into the 
nearts of the Parliamentary troops. The cavalrj' 
of Essex could not withstand the fury of Prince 
RuiMjrt’s attack and the de.sertion of Forte.scue’8 
troop. For a brief space they maintained their 
ground, and then broke and fled in disorder, 
being pursued by Prince Rupert for over two 
miles. 

The right wing of the Parliament’s army had 
no better success. Chased from their y)o.sition 
, by Wilmot and Sir Arthur Aston, they too fled. 

1 All was now confusion, and the King’s body of 
! reserve, commanded by Sir John Biron, being 
but raw soldiei*s, and thinking that the fight 
was over, joined in the chase which Prince 
Rupert had .so foolishly led. Sir William 
Balfour, who commanded Essex’s re.serve, .saw 
his advantage, and, wheeling about upon the 
King’s infantr}'—which was now quite unpro¬ 
tected by horse—made great havoc amongst 
them. The King and the young princes, his 
sons, were in imminent danger. The Earl of 
Lind.say was wounded in the thigh and captured. 
Sir Edmund Verney, the King’s standard- 
bearer, was killed and the royal banner taken. 

All bore evidence of a great defeat instead of 
a great victory, until Prince Rupert returned 
from his wild chase, just in time to prevent the 
total overthrow of the King’s forces. Had he 
been able to charge the unprotected infantry of 
Essex he might still have won tho day, but the 
royal cavalry came back so disoniered and 
blown that they dared not face tlie resolute 
front show’n by the enemy. For some time 
longer the engagement was kept up by a desul¬ 
tory cannonade, but darkness set in, and both 
armies lay confronting each other, waiting for 
the dawn. 

During the whole of the following day the 
armies lay with the dead and dying between 


them without firing a single shot hm ^ 
drew off and retired to Warwick, and the 
returned to the quarters he had occupied 
tlie battle. 

Five thousand men are said to have Iw 
found dead ujKm the field. The 
slaughter among the Puritans was made ot; - 
who fled ; among the Ro>'alists of thoy v_ 
kept their ^und. Ludlow' says, “ I saw a 
threescore lie within the compass of thr»-' 
yards, uyion tho ground where that 
fought in which the King’s standard ai>. 

The standard was recovered by as diriu:: 
act of bravery as there is on record. 
Smith, a lieutenant of Lennox's troop, pet m 
his shoulder an orange scarf, the colour vx: 
the Parliamentary troops, and rode into • < 
midst of the enemy in search of the roval v 
ner. He nxle up to the man who bore i:,: ^ 
it from his grasp, and galloped back to hv :.j 
the King’s feet, and rise Sir John SmiilL Tj 
King also presented him with a gold --J 
Ixaring his profile on the obverse, and th-r u 
standard on the reverse, to be worn with a r 
riblion. 

On both sides there fell many honounb 
valiant men, many prisoners were taken, itj si 
less than sixty standards, according t i 
authority. The routed horse, which ha: -4 
driven from the field by Rupert, had fle-i n| 
great distance and carried the news of i ‘ ^ 
defeat, but when more definite inforroati-'c n 
receivcMl some days aftenvaiiis, the Parliari 
claimed the victory. In truth the battb»« 
drawn one, but it was the first fatal outpoH 
of blood in that calamitous civil war, 
such it marks one of the saddest pages in 4 
national history. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A /Continental Trip on a Bicyc^a 



(iSfc’ thr BicjjrU Pirtnrrs in Inst tcf^k's kk-’M 

KOB.VBLT i 
of OUT nriij 

have 
undent aka 
ni ore D''»I 
worthy hid 
tour, whd 
as regari 
time, distojj 
or loou 
than that i>i 
Birmingki 
ccrfwponifl 
who sec 
notes of I 
trip :— 


“ I stal 
from Binni 
ham, aloj 
on MonJi 
rain, and rode throj 
Warwick, Banbury, Bucldngham, and Ayl 
bury', to Berkhampstead, where I slept 1 
tance 86 miles. 


“2nd day.—To London, across Vauil 
Bridge, along Old Kent Road, to Rochester I 
Canterbury, where I stopped, after ha>3 
greatlv enjoyed a vi.sit to the cathedral. Disti 
96 miles. 


“3rdda5\—Started early to Dover, w) 
I caught the Calais-Douvrea to Calais. Hti 
was called upon to pay a duty' of 13 frs 
75 centimes upon my bicycle, but this, I 
assured I should recover when quitting Frj 
at any port, and which I did, witnont lUfficu 
u^xm my return. Here my continental rum 
began, opening auspiciously upon a bcaal 
road to St. Omer, a strongly-fortified town w] 
I slept. Distance 43 miles. 

“4th day'.—Roads suddenly became aboB 
able, being paved with large stones in the n 
primitive style, with interv’als of lovely m&cM 
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alas ! too short and far between ; and but for 
ferior “ side running would have stopped me 
-ogether. This continued all the day to Arras 
d thence to Cambrai, where I slept. Distance 
miles. 

“ 5th day.—I may remark that the curiosity 
r appearance excited in the smaller town was 
■y great, a large proj>ortion of the inhabitants 
iwding around me whenever I stopped, and I 
lerally headed a considerable procession when 
.ent away. For the first fifteen miles of this 
f 1 had to walk, as the road was utterly un¬ 
able. From this point (Le Cateau) the roiul 
aptly changed to a sj Jendid surfatTC, and so 
I tinned, w’ith some little exception, for the 
L of iny tri}>. This day I slept at La Cupelle. 
.tance 45 miles. 

‘6th day.—Off at 5.30 in the morning to 
yieres, thence to Sedan, visiting the cottage 
fta the Ernjwror Napoleon .surrendered. TJie 
ntry here became most interesting on account 
the late war, but I dare not trespass upon 
r space with any description of what I saw. 
id not dwell, bat rode on through Carignan 
Martinez, and thence to Marville, where I 
.>peu, having ridden 97 miles. 

‘ 7th day.—Started late for Metz, because of 
Til, where I arrived about 4.30 in the after- 
ii^bsolutely drenched to the skin, having 
ounteTcd no less than three thundemtorms. 
at 1 saw on "my w^ and when there was of 
t interest, and amp^‘"i*epaid me for my jour- 
. Distance 51 miles, , 

‘ Stli day.—So much to .see that I started late, 
ng through Gravelolte, Vionville, and Mays 
Tour, for miles through a country which 
ned like a huge cemetery, so great wa.s the 
abet of graves upon the various battle-fields, 
calling up to the mind a most vivid idea of 
terrible nature of the fighting that had taken 
;e. Onward to the strong fortress of Verdun, 
thence to St. Menchould, where I slept, 
ing covered 74 miles. 

9th day.—To Chalons, over beautiful rolling 
ns, thence to Montmirail,- where I remained 
the night. Distance 75 miles. 

10th day.—Rode through LaFerte, Moeux, 
C’laze to Paris by Pantari. Roads awful 
' Paris, Distance 66 miles, 

11th day.—From Paris through Argenteuil, 
toise, and Magny to Fleury, making another 
Distance 76 miles. 

12th day.—From Rouen, thence to Dieppe. 
:ance 60 miles. Slept on board boat, which 
t'd on Saturday morning at 5.30. 

13th (hiy.—Reached Newhaven at 12.30, and 
5 right away through Brighton, Shoreham, 
?ham, Guildford, and Farnham, to Odiham, 
re I stopped, making a distance of 74 miles. 

14 th day.—Started at 4.30 for Reading, thence 
)ugh Wallingford to Oxford. On through 
>datock, Shipston, and Stratford-on-Avon, 
hing home at a quarter to five, having 
rod 98 miles, making a total in the fourteen 
» of 1,016 miles, blowing an average of 
rlv 73 miles a day, which might fairly be 
ed to if the three-quarters of a day lost in 
mboat travelling were deducted. 

The weather was good; it rained upon two 
9 only, and then but for a few hours, all the 
61 was aw’ay. I should just like to add that 
complished the whole journey without the 
htest accident upon a 52in. ' Humber ’ bi¬ 
le, which I had previously ridden 500 miles 
year, and which shows no signs of wear 
r so long a journey. I met with the greatest 
hty and kindness from the French people 
irever I went, and the in.sight I have obtain- 
uto their real character and mode of life has 
ed them greatly in my esteem. ’’ 

There is only one drawback to the pleasure 
h which we read this itinerary. It does not 
irly appear whether ho kejA Sunday as the 
f of Rest. When so much can be accom- 
ihed between Monday morning and Saturday 
ht, it .shonld not be difficult to remember that 
re is one day in the seven that Christians 1 


honour as the Sabbath. We very deeply regret 
the growing practice amongst the members of 
many bicycle clubs of forgetting or ignoring 
their religious obligations when once mounted 
on their machines.— Ed.] 


(KorrcBpanbcncc. 



Model Yacht.—A model yacht with a stmi^ht stem 
should have a length on her L. w. L. of Hii. for every 
inch she has in her length over all. For instance, 


suppose herlength over all be 21in., then——= 21 in. 

her length on L. w. L., thus giving Sin. for overhang 
of counter beyond after-eod of L. w. l. 

Sir John.— 1 . It is fits your little dog suffers from, 
probably the result of distemper. He ought to have 
one grain of bromide of potassium, and one of iodide 
of potassium, three times a day in a little water. 
Give this for three weeks, then cod-liver oil for a 
month. Dose, a dessert-spoonful twice a day. 
2. Study the points of dogs, as given iu the hack 
numbers of this jounial in the seiies of “Boys’ Dogs 
and all about them." 

S. G. 8. (Birmingham.)—We have nothing whatever to 
do with the Boys’ newspaper you lueotion, and if 
any hills or prospectuses of it get inserted l>etween 
the copies of your Boy’s Own Paper you may be 
(luitu certain that it is not done by our publishers or 
with our authorlt}', but solely by inespunsible news¬ 
agents. Thanks for all your good wisiies. 

O. C. A. and Others.—Ooy, of Leadenhnil Street. 

J. B. F. and Others.—Amateurs are strongly advised 
again, as we have eften advised them before, not to 
send their MSS. to us; should they do so, however, 
and wish them to be returned In case of rejection, 
they must be careful to write their name and address 
plainly on them, and to send at the same time the 
necessary stamps. To omit this, and then write 
some weeks or even months afterwards, enclosing 
stamps, and asking for their return, is usually hut to 
waste the stamps, as the MSS. are probably destroyetL 
This rule is rendered absolutely necessary by the 
immense number of mss. sent to us. It is liest to 
keep a copy of poetry and other scraps, as they will 
not be returned under any circumstances. 

J. W. L. (Dalston.)—llianks for all good wishes. The 
title Boy’s Own Paper, was not of course meant to 
confine it to lads merely; but, as you well say, large 
numbers of “old boys," with stalwart sons of their 
own, arc proud to acknowledTO themselves amongst 
its most constant readers. We will endeavour to 
use the fact you sent us. 

IVANHOE.— By “the certificate” is simply meant any 
kind of guarantee that the work is what it is pro¬ 
fessed to bo. Simply the words, “I certify this to be 
the unaided work of A. B.,” if signed by a respon¬ 
sible person (a schoolmaster will do admirably), will 
answer every purpose. Of course, competitors may 
read up from any source they please for the facts, 
but mere copying will disiiualify. 

W. H. C.—In such a matter you had better consult 
your friends, and if possible you might make inquiries 
personally at some firm of tea-brokers. 

Sailor (Islington).—!. On entering the Royal Navy a 
boy has £5 given to him to purchase clothes and 
bedding, after which he has to purchase his own. 

2. What subscription do you allude to? Write 1 
again. j 


B. (Brighton.)—Yes, a.s nearly as possible. 

H. Ellis (Hayle).—Write to the Admiralty, >Miitehal1, 
and state what you want. 

Tom.—R ead “Life on the Ocean Wave," Boy’s Own 
Paper, No. 60, p. 355. 

W. W. Ford.—W hen you are fifteen you will be eligible 
for the Royal Navy. Your height, eK:., will do. 
You will have to sign an agreement to serve ten 
yeai*s from the time you are eighteen. For further 
information read “Life on the Ocean Wave” (Se¬ 
cond-class Boys); you will find everything there you 
want to know. 

Ernest Watson (Manchester).—!. We should advise 
you to proceed to Liverpool, and endeiwour to ob¬ 
tain a situation as assistant-engineer. l{ you prefer 
shipping as an ordinary seaman, go down to tho 
docks, and make a personal application on lioard the 
different ships you fancy. It seems a pity that your 
knowledge and education should be thrown away ; 
however, we advise the former course. Seek an 
interview with the heads of one or two shipowners, 
whose names and addresses you can obtain from thu 
Director)'. Show your certificates, etc., and ask for 
what you reiiulre. 2. Football will follow In due 
course. 

Punch.— You must make a personal application. It is 
of no use to write. 

T. UowK (South Hornsey).—Write to the Captain- 
Superintendent, and enclose a stamped and directed 
envelope. He will give you every information. 

M. J. M. (Truro.)—Thanks; but scarcely suitable for 
our columns. 

O. Northcott.—P robably not, especially as the num¬ 
bers containing It can still be procured. 

J. S. O.—1. We are already preparing Illustrated 
articles on the arms of the principal towns in Eng¬ 
land. The first of the series will appear almost 
immediately. 2. Botany will doubtless come in for 
its fharo of attention. 

T. A. H. (Bristol) sends ns an extract from an American 
oumal explanatory of the “ Musical .fumbo" article 
n our recent number. We give it verbatim. “During 
leveral of my voyages on the Spanish Main, in the 
neighbourhood of Paraguay and San Juan de Nica¬ 
ragua, we were compelled to anchor at a distance 
from the coast. Every evening, from dark to late 
night, our ears were delighted with .£olian music, 
that could be heard beneath the counter of our 
schooner. I placed my ear on the rsil of the vessel, 
and was continually charmed by the most melodious 
strains which fell ni>on my ears. Although I have 
considerable 'music in my soul,’ one night I got 
tired, and determined to fish. My luck iu half an 
hour was astonishing. I had half-filled my bucket 
with the most beautiful white catfish I ever saw ; 
and it being late, the cook asleep, and tho moon 
shining. I filled my bucket with water, and took it, 
fish and all. into my cabin for the night. I had not 
yet fallen asleep, when the same sweet strains fell 
upon my ear; and, getting up, what was my sur¬ 
prise 'I 0 find ray catfish discoursing sweet sounds to 
the riiles of my bucket 1 I examined them closely, 
and discovered that there was attached to each 
lower lip'aii excrescence, divided by soft, wiry fibres. 
By the pressure of the upper lip thereon, and by ths 
exhalation and discharge of breath, a vibration wei 
created, similar to that produced by the breath 011 
the tongue of a Jew’s haiT>.’’ 

A Soldier’s Son. —The Bounty was a king’s ship, 
commanded by Lieut. Bligh, who in another capa¬ 
city, at any rate, showed himself most unscrupulous 
and t)Tannical, and was on her voyage from Otaheite 
to Jiunaica with bread-fruit plants, the cultivation 
of which it was intended to introdnee into the West 
Indies. On April 28, 1789, the crew mutinied, and 
Bligh and eighteen of the men were forced into the 
launch, with a few provisions, but without maps or 
instruments, and sent adrift. Alter great suffering 
they reached Timor on June 14, having run a dis¬ 
tance of 8,618 nautical miles in an open boat. The 
mutineers sailed about, first to Toobouai, then to 
Utaheite, and at last, quarrels having broken out, 
most of the crew were put ashore on the latter island, 
and were afterwards captured and tried. The rest 
of the mutineers, nine in number, under diristian, 
the ringleader, with seven Otaheitan men and twelve 
women, went off in the Bounty, and twenty years 
afterwards were found to have settled on Pitcairn 
Island, and to be living in great happiness and sim¬ 
plicity. In 1856 the settlers removed to Norfolk 
Island. 'Tlie Mutiny at tho Nore was quite another 
thing. Our seamen in 1797 mutinied in several of 
the fleets, demanding more leave, fairer division of 
prize-money, arrears of pay, etc., and the principal 
outbreak occurred at the Nore, where eleven sail of 
the line and thirteen frigates hoisted the red flag 
under a man named Richard Parker. Dissensions, 
however, soon arose, and the mutiny ended by the 
ships giving in one after the other, and the flagship, 
the Sandwich, the last to hold out, being run into 
Sheemess. Parker was afterw'ards bung on boanl of 
her. 

W. R. B.—When a man is offered you are bound to 
take it, and cannot “ stand the huff ’* except by per¬ 
mission of your opponent. The Rules for Draughts 
were given on p. 22, No. 39. 

UuRS DE Combat.—W’ e cannot make out which Napo¬ 
leon you mean; is he. living or dead ? and if he is 
dead, what do you mean by his present age t Lunar 
caustic applied to the wart night and morning, and 
rubbed In so as to make it smart nicely, will proliably 
clear it off In a day or two. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER SO, 1880, 


By Ascott R Hope, 

“ The Amateur Dominie,” “ A Boy’t 
Campaign," etc. 

CHAPTWl V. 

^TTXKDS the close of summer a scarcity 
of provisions began to be felt at Nootka. 
^uina and the chiefs were often out 
aling, in which the white men were not 
Dwed to join, lest they should find some 
portunity of making their escape. At 
)se times, for the best of 
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reasons—‘ first 
:ch your whale *’ being the rule in all 
)kery books — there was seldom any 
>king going on at home, and Jewitt and 
companion thought themselves lucky 
en they could get a piece of fish, or even 
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spawn or blubber, which, on the sly, they 
boiled in salt water with a few onions and 
turnips, the remains of the Spaniards’ 
garden, or young nettles and other herbs. 

In the beginning of September the whole 
tribe moved to Tashees, a sheltered and 
picturesque inland valley, where they were 
accustomed to pass the autumn months. 
It was with a heavy heart that the pri¬ 
soners turned their backs on the coast, 
bidding good-bye to the hope of a ship till 
next spring. Nothing was left behind but 
the bare walls of the houses; tho canoes, 
filled with a noisy crowd, were deeply sunk 
under the weight of all their goods and 
chattels, including the children in their 
bark cradles; and the admiral of the fleet 
was the Boston’s long boat, repaired and 
fitted out by Thomson with a new sail. 

At the head of the sound they entered a 
small river flowing between lofty wooded 
hills, and after fifteen miles’ travelling 
against the stream, landed at Tashees, 
beyond which rapids and falls prevented 
further navigation. Here the frames of 
the houses were found standing just as 
they had been left the previous season. 
All hands at once went to work roofing 
them with the planks brought from Nootka, 
and in a very short time the tribe were 
established in their new quarters. 

The main object of this general flitting 
was the convenience of catching salmon, 
which were taken in enormous quantities 
in the river. Jewitt saw as many as 
twenty-five hundred brought into Ma- 
quina’s house at once. These Indians were 
most dexterous as fishermen ; tho anglers 
would bait their hook with a sprat, fasten 
the line to the paddle, and thus play the 
bait while plying the paddle, by a sudden 
jerk of which the fish was hooked as soon 
as he bit. They were also expert at spearing 
fish in shallow water. But here, in the 
river, they caught the salmon wholesale in 
the manner thus described. “ A pot of 
twenty feet in length, and from four to 
five feet diameter at the mouth, is formed 
of a great number of pine splinters, which 
are strongly secured an inch and a half 
from each other by means of hoops made 
of flexible twigs, and placed about eight 
inches apart. At the end it tapers almost 
to a point, near which is a small wicker 
door, for the purpose of taking out the fish. 
This pot, or weir, is placed at the foot of 
a fall or rapid, where the water is not very 
deep, and the fish, driven from above with 
long poles, are intercepted and caught in 
the weir, from whence they are taken in 
the canoes. In this manner I have seen 
more than seven himdred salmon caught 
in the space of fifteen minutes.” 

Gorging and jollity were now the order 
of the day. The men brought in abundance 
without much trouble, and the women wero 
busy cooking or splitting the fish, and 
hanging them up to dry for a winter store. 
Nobody grudged Jewitt and Thompson 
their fill, though they could hardly reconcile 
themselves to the principal dainty of the 
Indians at this season—salmon spawn, to 
wit, which they threw into tubs and left 
there till it became offensive to a European 
nose, in which state it w’as considered most 
fit for eating. 

Now and again they got a deer or a 
bear, catching the latter animal in a trap 
baited with a big salmon. Few of them, 
however, would eat bear-meat, from some 
superstitious notion that the fish would be 
offended if they found themselves mixed up 
with annual flesh ! The usual ceremonies to 
appease thf> .« 7 iirit of the dead Bruin were 
also sernj ' ’"ly observed, as by hunters 
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all over America. And if they did taste 
bear’s fle>h, they must have it quite fresh, 
whereas they rather preferred fish putrid 
than otherwise. 

In fact, tho Nootka Indians did not care 
for hunting:, and though sonic of them 
were good marksmen, they seldom went 
out of their way to shoot anything but 
seals or sea-otters. Geese were caught in 
that part of the world by means of nets ! 
Jewitt, on the other hand, could make 
very little of fishing, but being allowed to 
go out with a gun, was often successful in 
shooting wild duck and teal. 

In some respects, however, he found 
this a less pleasunt place of residence 
than Noutka. The houses w'cre not so 
commodious, while, as the weather turned 
colder, more time had to be spent indoors, 
shut up with the filth and smells and noise 
of savage life. On Sundays the white men 
still kept up their custom of retiring to 
some solitary spot in the woods, where, 
after bathint?, they offert-d up their devo¬ 
tions, thus showing an instinctive connec¬ 
tion between cleanliness and godliness, 
though, by the vray, in the matter of bath¬ 
ing, those Nootka Indians wore beyond 
reproach, since they seldom failed to go 
into the water at least once a day all the 
year round. 

Of one satisfaction the captives were in 
danger of being deprived. Maquina hap¬ 
pened to see Jewitt writing in his journal, 
and asked what he was about. He made 
an evasive answer about keeping an account 
of tho weather, but the chief, whose con¬ 
science gave him some reason to bo sus¬ 
picious, “said it was not so, and that I 
was speaking bad about him, and telling 
how he had taken our ship and killed the 
crew, so as to inform my countrymen, and 
that if ever he saw me writing in it again 
he would throw it into the fire.” Glad to 
have got off with the threat, the young 
author was cautious for the future not to 
excite his master's vague dread of the 
powerful art of writing. 

Soon afterwards he re-established him¬ 
self in Maquina’s good graces by turning 
out for him some highly polished daggers. 
And Thompson, too, won the chief’s favour 
with a wonder of tailoiing, a mantle, a 
fathom square, made of gaudy pieces of 
cloth sown together, bound with a trim¬ 
ming of the finest otter fur, and decked 
with five or six closely set rows of gilt 
buttons. “ Nothing could exceed the 
pride of Maquina when he first put on this 
royal robe, decorated, like the coat of 
Joseph, with all the colours of the rain¬ 
bow, and glittering with the buttons which, 
as he strutted about, made a tinkling, 
while he repeatedly exclaimed, in a trans¬ 
port of exultation, ^ Klew shish katsuck; 
vnek kiim Nootka ’ — a fine garment; 
Nootka can’t make him.” 

In the middle of December the monotony 
of savage life was broken by what appeared 
to the strangers a most singular farce. 
“ Apparently without any previous notice, 
Maquina discharged a pistol close to bis 
son’s ear, who immediately fell down as if 
killed, upon which all the women of the 
house set up a most lamentable cry, tear¬ 
ing handfuls of hair from their heads, and 
exclaiming that the prince was dead. At 
the same time a great number of the inha¬ 
bitants rushed into the house, armed with 
their daggers, muskets, etc., inquiring tho* 
cause of their outcry. These were imme¬ 
diately followed by two others dressed in 
wolf-skins, with masks over their faces, 
representing the head of that animal. The 
latter came in on their hands and feet, in 


the manner of a beast, and takin? m t!' 
prince carried him off on their backs, r : - 
mg in the same manner as they eLk* 
We saw nothing more of the ceremonr 
Maquina came to us, and giving r- 
quantity of dried provisions, ordere<i 
quit the house and not return to the viil .: 
liefore the expiration of seven days, : 
that if we Mpivorired within that period : 
should kill us.” 

This crreiiionial period was of course 
nected with their religion, concfm. 
which Jewitt has not much to tell us. si: 
the Indians were little capable of explij 
ing their own vajjue 6up»-rstitious 
as well as very reserved in commnnicatii. 
with foreigners on the subject. Likeci: : 
red men, they had a due dread both ot ‘ - 
seen and the unseen powers of natTr * 
and were ready to reverence all thtycs! : 
not luidcrstand or control. They belitv 
more or l»^ss definitely, in the 
of a being named “ Quahootze,” a gr l 
chief in the sky, whom they must J 
times propitiate, and were occasicrv l 
moved to give thanks to for the good tbi-i 
of life, while any calamity called upon 2 
to deprecate his irreshtible wrath, rt: , 
during a tremendous thmideratorm. til 
whole tribe would flock in terror *1 
Maquina’s house, where, instead of 
shelter, they perched themsedves on 
roof, drumming on the boards and lo b 
ing up into heaven, the chief singing d 
entreating Quahootze not to destroy th^:z 
On the occasion of an eclipse of the u; 1 
Jewitt was woke up by a similar die 1 
howling and thumping, and found :bi 
whole tribe engaged, as they told hiir.. J 
frightening away a great cod-fish wbJ 
was trying to swallow the moon! 

Intolerance was not one of the fault? 1 
the Nootka jieople, as we have seen tre^ 
the white men being allowed to perfon 
their worship without interference, siid 
the Indian’s respect for his own d*:t| 
did not exclude belief that another rr ! 
might have theirs, to whom it wouii 
bo as well to give no offence. They 
accustomed to offer up prayers, cbi^bl 
when bathing, Jewitt noticed, and n -i 
pious spirits would sometimes steal ! 
into the woods for this purpose, but ib 1 
prayers were most earnest for the eartli: I 
of benefits. “They pray, indeed.’ a? 
Jesuit missionary reported of his iiidr i 
flock; “but what prayers! Come h"' 
come elk I come porcupine ! ” Fish wa> *1 
main theme of Nootka devotions. Ti 1 
only priests were the medicine men, 
performed antic mummeries over the 
and would sometimes undertake, for a c 3 
sidcration, to promise a good crop 1 
berries in the woods, or to lure plenty 1 
fish into the sound. They had no pu'tl 
'worship except upon special occasi ti 
such as this mid-winter ceremony, at wbl 
our narrator -was turned out of door*!. 

Next year, being looked on as more con 
pletely naturalised, Jewitt and his comr.^^ 
were allowed to witness the mystcrioi 
rites, and found them no great things aft 
all. They began in much the same maim 
as before. “ After which, all the men at 
women in the village assembled 
Maquina’s house, in their plamest dres5^ 
and without any kind of ornaments abci 
them, having their heads bound arcui 
with the red fillet, a token of dejection ai 


• For taller information on Indian relipior?, t 
reader may be referre<l to my " ilen of tJie 
woods,’* Part IL, or to Mr. G. M. Sproat’s “ Scorns • 
Studies of Savage Life. ’ which gives an inter»>v 
account of the special superstitions of the Taucout c! 
Island tribes. 
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humiliation, and their countenances ex¬ 
pressive of seriousness and melancholy. 
The performances during the continuance 
of this celebration consisted almost wholly 
in singing a number of songs to mournful 
airs, the king retjulating the time by beat¬ 
ing oil his hollow plank or drum, accom¬ 
panied by one of his chiefs, seated near him 
with the ereat rattle. In the meantime, 
they ate but seldom, and then very little, 
retuing to sleep late, and rising at the first 
appearance of dawn, and even interrupting 
this short period of repose by getting up at 
midnight and singing. It was terminated 
by an exhibition of a similar character to 
the one of the previous year, but still more 
cruel. A boy of twelve years old, with six 
bayonets run into his flesh, one through 
each arm and thigh, and through each 
side close to the nbs, was carried round 
the room suspended upon them, without 
manifesting any symptoms of pain. 
M^uina, on my inquiring the reason of 
this display, informed me that it was an 
ancient custom of his nation to sacrifice a 
man at the close of this solemnity in 
honour of their god, but that his father 
had abolished it. and substituted this in its 
place.* The whole closed (on the evening 
of the 29th) with a grnafc f-^ast of salmon 
spawn and oil, at which the natives as 
usual made up for their late abstinence.” 

But for this first year, prorul esteprnfani ! 
being the rule, the strangers had to betake 
themselves to the woods, furnished with 
provisions, a bundle of clothes, and their 
axes. They built themselves a hut with 
the branches of trees, and in spite of tho 
cold, managed to be tolerably comfortable, 
keeping up a good fire, aud sleeping at 
night upon beds of soft leaves with their 
clothes spread over them. Thompson for 
one was not ill pleased to get away for 
a time from the sis^ht and society, 
not to say the smell, of “ the detestable 
tribe.” What a chance for them now to 
escape, if they had only known where to 
escape to ! 

At the end of seven days they returned 
to the village, where they found the solem¬ 
nities almost over, but came in for one 
more extraordinary exhibition. Three men, 
each of whom had two bayonets run through 
his side, were walking up and down, 
apparently regardless of the pain, singing 
war songs and exulting in this display of 
firmness. All over America we see this 
same blind admiration for the endurance 
of torture, though at Nootka we hear 
nothing of the fiery ordeals which figure 
so prominently in our accounts of Indians 
in the eastern forests. 

These rites, ending on the 21st of Decem¬ 
ber, sadly remiiide<l the captives that their 
own countrymen would suou bo engaged in 
celebrating the greatChristian festival, while 
they hardly ever ho|K‘d to see the inside of 
a church again. On Christmas Day they 
got leave from Maquina to spend it in tho 
woods, where they read the service for the 
day and sung a hymn. Was Thompson the 
sailorwho.onsuchan occasion, is said to have 
suggested to his comrade tnat they should 
not omit to make a collection ? Clinmng to 
the dear old custom in regard to Christ¬ 
mas, they cast about to get a rather better 
^npper than usual. From one of the 
natives they bought some dried clams 
and oil, and a fibrous root of sweet taste 
cafied kletsup^ which they cooked by 
'teaming and found not bad, in the 

• Mr. Sproat de*cril*«*s a similar “ function ’* among 
the Aht Indiana of to-day, in wld' li the sufferings were 
though so cl* veriyas to make him shudder, 
the blood was supplied i)y red paint. 


absence of plum-pudding. On those poor 
viands they made their Christmas feast, 
and most sincere must have been their 
prayers that it might be the last Christmas 
they had to spend in a heathen land. 

{To be continued.) 


THE “BESTS” ON RECORD. 

T he Amatelt. Fouu Mile.s.— Mr. Georgr, 
whom we so recently mentioned as suc¬ 
ceeding in beating Mr. Walter Slade’s time for 
the mile, has addiid another rose to his rather 
extensive cliaplct by depriving the same gentle¬ 
man of the best record lor the four miles. 

Mr. Slade’s time, in his match with J. Gibb, 
on April 26, 1S75, was 20 minutes 22 seconds. 
Mr. George’s, on September 7th last, was 19 
minutes 49^ seconds. A comparison between 
the times of the intermediate distances on each 
occasion shows us that tlic first mile w*as done 
by Slade in 4 minutes 49 seconds; by George 
in 4 minutes 42 seconds, or 7 .seconds leas. 
The two miles Slade diil in 10 minutes 4 seconds, 
George taking only 9 minutes 48 seconds, 
or 16 seconds less, and thus gaining 9 seconds 
during the mile. The three miles Slade accom¬ 
plished in 15 minutes 21 seconds, while George 
did them in 14 minutes 50seconds, being again 
of 15 seconds during the mile and of 31 seconds 
over the three miles. The four miles Slade 
completed in 20 minutes 22 seconds as against 
George’s 19 minutes 49^ seconds, thus giving 
the latter a gain of 32§ seconds over the whole 
distance, and of If seconds during the last mile. 
As George’s full record may be of value to our 
readers as sliowiug how the pace varies during a 
long journey of this kind, we will finish our 
statistics by giving the times of each of his 
quarter miles. 

His quarter miles were run in the following 
minutes and seconds :—His first quarter was run 
in 4 seconds over the minute; his second, 9 ; 
his third, 13 ; his fourth, 16 ; his fifth, 17 ; his 
sixth, 15 ; his seventh, 16 ; his eighth, 18 ; his 
ninth, 17 ; his tenth, 16 ; his eleventh, 16 ; his 
twelfth, 13 ; his thirteenth, 16 ; his fourteenth, 
16 ; his fifteenth, 19 ; his sixteenth, 8f. 

Tlic race was under the aii.spices of the London 
Athletic Club, and consisted of a handicap 
arranged under much the same conditions as 
that for the mile. The Stamford Bridge track 
was in first-rate condition, hut, owiu" to the 
Australia v. England cricket-match, the start 
did not take place until very late in the eve¬ 
ning, and the race was finished in the dark. 

The starters W’ero :— 

W. G. George, Moseley Harriers, scratch. 

W. Snook, Moseley Harriers, 85 yards. 

A. H. Daries, Blackheath Harriers, 140yards. 

J. B. Foreman, South London Harriers, 175 
yards. 

W. S. Suflell, Spartan Harriers, 220 yards. 

E. G. Carter, Clifton Albion Harriers, 225 yards. 
E. W. ]!ilawl)y, Sjiartan Harriers, 305 yards. 

Little or no variation took place in the first 
mile, though Snook was rapidly coming up to 
the men in front, and George was still more 
rapidly gaining on him, while Carter began to 
move up to Mawby, who was getting along in 
good stylo, and leading the race at a rare pace. 
When a mile was pa.ssed Snook had collared 
Davis, Foreman, ana Suffell, and got into third 
place, and at the two miles George had also 
given these gentlemen the go-by, and "was in 
pursuit of Snook—Mawby still leading about 
three dozen yards in advance of Carter. 
At the third mile ^lawby slowed down, 
and was passed by Carter, Snook, and 
George in the order named, George soon 
after getting by Snook and rapidly closing on 
Carter. Before the next half-mile the cliam- 
pion had run into first place, and Snook and 
Carter were left to fight it out for second 
honours, as they never afterwards gained on 
him, and he came in .an easy winner by sixty 
yards. In thelast round Snook passed Carter, who 
then retired, and Foremai. ran in third, nearly 
half a lap beliind. George’s time, as we have 


said, was the best on record, and allowing for 
the 85 yards he did not run and the 60 yards 
lie was behind W’hen George won, Snook’s time 
would seem to w’orlc out as a little less than 
Slade’s. 


OUR CALENDAR FOR THE MONTH. 

NOVEMBER. 

ri'^ HE barometer mean for 
X the month is 29 92, 
that of the thermometer 
39°. The rainfall averages 
2 3, and the prevailing 
winds arc south-westerly. 
The chief flowers of the 
month arc chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and, sparingly, 
hepaticas, violas, double 
primroses, mule pinks, 
hardy cyclamens, and 
oxalis. The principal gar¬ 
dening operations consist 
in planting deciduous 
trees and shrubs, in root 
pmning and planting 
fniit-trees, in lifting and 
storing root crops, and in 
turning up the kitchen 
garden. Indoor vines and 
fruit - trees should bo 
pruned, and things in general cleaned up. 
Below will be found the calendar, the initialled 
items in which are from the observations of 
Gilbert AVhite, tho famous naturalist of Sel- 
borne. 

1. Salmon-fishinir with rod and line ends-Anglers* 
Dinner—West of England Dog Show Oast day) 
—.sycamore, hazel, and guelder rose leatless. 

2. Missel-thrush ceases singing—Uorse-chestnut and 
lilac leafless. 

4. Toxophilite Society Meeting—Ash, apple, goosc- 
berr)-, laburnum, and whitethorn leafless. 

6. Guy Fawkes Day—Skylark ceases singing—Ohen^- 
tree leafless -Swallows last seen, Uouse-martm 
the latest (since Oct. 4tli), 0. w. 

C. Dundee Dog Show—Football: Charterhouse v. Old 
Etonians; Koyal Military College v. uM Harro¬ 
vians; Wimbledon v. Old Cheltouians. 

8. Lombardy poplar and birch leafless. 

9. Lord Mayor’s Day—Prince of Wales bom, 1841. 

10. Redwing comes (since Oct. 10), 0. w.—Primrose 
(Primula vulgarU) flowers, O. W. 

11. Martinmas Day. 

13. Football; First round of Association ties finishes; 
Oxfoni University v. Old Etonians ; Blackheath v. 
Old Cheltonians—Meteoric shower—Green whist¬ 
ling plover appears, a. w. 

15. llanlan v. Trickett for Sculling Championshipfrom 
Putney to Mortlokc at 2 p.m—Apricot and beech 
leafless. 

20. Football: Eton v. Old Etonians; Westminster v. 
Old Harrovians ; Walthamstow v. Old Cheltouians 
— Snipe returns (since Oct. 25), G. w. 

22. Sculling regatta from Putney to Mortlake. 

23. Fieldfare returns (since Oct. 12), 0. W. 

24. Larch leafless. 

26. Tortoise buries itself (since Oct. 27), 0. w.—Oak 
leafless. 

27. Birmingham Cattle and Poultry Show Football: 
Cambridge University v. Old Etonians ; Charter- 
house V. Old Harrovians ; Cheltenham v. Did Chel. 
tomans—Elm leafless—Greeutiuches congregate, 
O. W. 

29. Birmingham Dog Show—Song-tlmish ceases sing¬ 
ing—Roystou crow returns (since Oct. 23), O. W. 

30. Hepatica flowers, o. w.—Tweed rod-lbhiug ends. 
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KITES AQAINST HORSES. 

Oe, KiTE-CAnniAORs Extraordinary, and 

HOW TO MAKE AND USE THEM. 

II.-KITE-CARRIAGES. 

I N our first article we hastily glance<l at the 
history and capabilities of the rp])aratn8 ; 
let us now inquire into its construction. And 
fir^t, with regard to the kites. 


as much a.s half a ton ha<l to follow the kites. 
.\s all the.se data were obtained from the same 
pair of kites, which spread, as we have said, an 
area of a hundred s^piare feet, and were attached 
to a car weighing two Imndreilweight, the size 
of the kites to move any given weight in any 
force of wind can be obtained in a few minutes. 

So much having been uscertaineil, the next 
step was to find the proportion that the kites 
should bear to one another, and this resulted in 
the conclusion that in a tlight,” or “set” of 


The main idea is very simple. 
A kite is designed capable of being 
mancBjiiLVTed with in the same way 
as the Sail of a ship, becoming, in 
short, a buoyant sail, and this is 
attached to another kite which 
is stringed in the onlinary way, 
and serves to keep the main kite 
at a certain height. 

The kites can be of any size, 
their area depending on the work 
they are re(|uired to do; the power 
of a kite being not only in propor¬ 
tion to the rate at which the 
wind in which it is fiying is 
travelling, but varying in the 
same ratio as the surface that is 
exposed to the wind’s force. 

And here it may be worth while 
to remark what to some must 


be sufficiently obvious, that the area in¬ 
creases as the square, and that if the sur- 
tace of a twelve-toot kite contains forty-nine 
square feet, the surface of a thirty-six foot kite 
will contain not three times but nine times 
as many. It was found by experiment tliat a 
twelve-foot kite in a moderate wind was as much 
as a man could hold, and that such a kite in 
rather a boisterous wind would break a string 
that would lift two hundred pounds. Further, 



two kites with a combined area of a hundred 
square feet were found to be easily capable of 
drawing a carriage weighing two hundred¬ 
weight. 

In a gentle breeze, movung at from three to 
five miles an hour, they moved three hundred¬ 
weight and a quarter ; in an active breeze, blow¬ 
ing at from seven to twelve miles an hour, five 



hundredweight and a quarter were ea-sily pulle<l 
along. In a pleasant gale, of from fourteen to 
eighteen miles an hour, seven and a half hundred¬ 
weight could be carried, and in a brisk gale, mov¬ 
ing at from twenty to twenty-six miles an hour. 


kites, the top or pilot kite should always be 
the smallMt, and if more than two kites were 
used the intermediate ones should increase in 
size iw they approached the main. Any number 
of kites could be used, the greater the number 
the greater the power ; but more than three 
were rarely employed in carriage work, and the 
usual number was two. 

The next thing was to get at the material of 
which the kites ought to oe made; and paper 
was first tried, to lie soon rejected on account 
of its liability to breakage. V^arnished paper 
was then experimented with, but there was tnis 
insuperable objection to the use of a material 
that was permanently fixed to the frame—the 
contrivance was much too cumbersome, and 
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could not well be stowed away ; hence paper 
was soon abandoned. Silk was tried, and found 
to act perfectly, but was too expensive ; and so 
the working kites were made of a cheaper fabric 
in the shape of thick glazed calico or linen, 
sometimes coloured pink, sometimes green. 

Kites of all shapes were tried—pointed, 
square, triangular, and lozenge, but the old 
j circular-headed kind was found to answer best, 

I and the proportions were those shown in the 
' a'’com|>an\ing sketches. 

. The calico was first cut out roughly to the shape 
I and then strongly hemmed, a double thickne.ss 
, h'ing taken in for the top liem, through which 
the “ bender ” ran as a brass rod does through a 
dwarf window curtain. Ju.st at the centre of 
tliis hem a space was left for the “ straighter ” 
■ to come through, and at each of the three 
I corners of the kite strong tapes were sewn on. 

. At the two places down the front through which 
the l)elly-band comes a small hole was made 
for the rings to pass to which the string was 
fixed. 

I And now for the woodwork, or frame, which 
we should, perhajw, have considered first. 


The standard, or “straighter” (see Fig t, 
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A, B, c), was in two or three pieces, accordii!: 
to the size of the kite. Let ns deal with ocf 
of moderate dimensions, say of twelve feetiri 
then it was in two pieces. It was nud«, 
as was the rest of the woodwork, of sos' 
light strong stuff such as lanccwood, ui 
was a little under an inch square. If hinp^. 
the hinges were of the ordinary parasol kin'l, 
with a tin ferule slipping op and down, toe 
preventetl moving too low by a small pin. L' 
not hinged, the ends were cut away for lull 



their thickness for a couple of inches from fiKir 
ends, and the fenile slipped over them, W'l 
tied so that it could not slip. The sketrii 
(Fig. 1) shows the ends, and Fig. 2 shows th? 
straighter fixed and with the ferule slid dova 
to its place. 

The bow, or “ bender,” was in two pieces, 
either hing^ or separate. If separate, the endi 
fitted into a socket, which was fixed on tk« 
straighter (see Fig. 3 for the parts ecjorately, 
and Fig. 4 for them in position. To afford* 
firmer grip the socket may be a little wider than 
in the diagram). If hinged, the hinge w« 
of the usual type, and rested on a little 
bracket at the top of the straighter (see Tig 
5). The hinges were not quite so wide *> 
the wood of the bender, and the thickness of tb« 
straighter was left between the ends whicn 
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were fixed on to the hinge, so that the parts 
together like a mortice. 

The only other woodwork about the 
was the “ stretcher.” This was a piece of 
shaped exactly like a bow (see d, b, e, Fig-^ 
which passed between the straighter and the 
and was attached by its ends to the ends of the 
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«iMler. It was not tied to the straighter, as it 
^as found to be firm enough without. Both 
tretcher and bender were of slightly thinner 
rood than the straighter, and the thickness 
aried in proportion to the size of the kite, only 
j3t enough being used to give the necessary 
trength. 

To Tig up the kite the bender was first inserted 
1 the nera made for it, then the upright was 
iip^d into the fold at the top, the ends of the 
euder run into the socket or the hinge placed 
n the stop, and the bottom of the kite tied 
ightly to the foot The kite was then stretched 
long the benders and tied in its place, and last 
f all the bow-shaped stretcher with the concave 
ortion towards the straighter. was slipped 
etween the upright and the kite, and fastened 
Q to the extremities of the wings. The kite 
as now in shape, the framework firm, and the 
nen not quite fiat, but sloping off slightly at 
!ich side, according to the snape of the ^w. 

So much for the kite, which is not very much 
at of the ordinary run of such things, but let us 
ow fix our strings, and here we get something 
atirely new (Fig. 7). On the strai^ter two rings 
ere placed, where the ends of the belly-band 
ould come in common kites ; to each of these 
as attached a separate string, the top one, which 
ras the principal or towing string of the kite, 
eing of extra thickness. To this string was 
ffixed a stout brass ring about a yard from the 
ite ; the lower string was fastened to the lower 
ing on the stretcher, and passed through this 
log, running down to the ground with the tow- 
ag string The result of this arrangement was 
hat the kite had a shifting belly-band, and the 
xact portion of the working ring was regulated 
y the size of belly-band requir^ for the kite, 
ly slackening or tightening the bottom string, 
he len^hway of the kite could be brought at 
ny an^e to the wind. By slackening very much 
he kite was thrown on the wind," and it had 
•at little power over it; by tightening it the 
dte was brought up to tlie wind, and could be 
0 inclined as to fed its full force. 

From each side, at the points ^here the bender 
oined the crosspiece a string also came, and these 
trinn likewise passed through the working ring 
nd aown to the ground. The consequence was 
hat the breadth of the kite could bo Drought at 
ny angle to the wind, and these braces could be 
mrked like reins. The kite was thus able to be 
rought into any position, and could be looked 
pon say as the mainsail of a square-rigged 
mp the attachment to the main ro^ie repre* 
enting the attachment to the mast, letting go 
he under rope being like letting go the sheets, 
nd tightening and slackening the side strings 
eing the working of the braces, with which 
very one is familiar. The four strinm all came 
own to the ground, and, to keep them from 
ntanglement, were generally brought through a 
•iece of tubular webbing attached to the main 
ope. At the top where the webbing began (such 
ommencement being well clear of the ring) a 
»log was often inserted. This had three holes 
»ored in it, through which the working 
trings passed, which were thus kept separate, 
nd prevented from interfering with each other, 
fbe webbing, like an ordinary argand or hollow 
oand lamp-wick, was usually made by sewing 
<^ther the two edges of inch-and-a-half carpet 
)inding. It was not too roomy, being wanted 
>ut just larw enough for the strings to work 
hroagh, and its main object was to keep the 
itrings from getting entangled ns they were 
around up. The webbing had occasional gaps in 
t, 80 tnat the strings could be got at to 
nanoeuvre the kite, if the kite was not up to the- 
!nll extent of the cordage. 

At the back of the kite was fixed a backhand, 
the backhand being of the same size as a com¬ 
mon belly-band, and attached at each end to 
rings which were sometimes nearer together 
than those in front, and sornetimes were the 
•me attachments run throuch the standard. To 
tbe centre of the backhand, or rather at the 
point where the kite balanced, was fixed the 
ond of the string of the upper kite. 

The upper kite was made like the main one, 
nd took to pieces, and was rigged up in a 
■imilar manner, but it only had one string and 


an ordinary belly-haTid. An iutennedUte kite, 
if used, had similar framework and also had 
but one string, but it had a backhand like that 
of the main kite, to which the pilot or upper 
kite was attached. Occasionally the backhands 
were dispensed with,and the strings of the upper 
kites were fastened direct on to the standards. 

Each kite had a longish tail, and every tail 
was of the jelly-bag pattern. Five or six ba^ 
there were in each, made of calico about six 
inches deep, and decreasing in size from six 
inches in diameter downwards, so as to pack 
away into one another, the largest bag being 
nearest the kite. The sketch (Fig. 8) shows 
clearly their shape and construction. They 
were distended by a thin piece of cane which 
was run round their tops,and attached, as shown, 
by three strings running up into a knot some 
twelve inches from^riieir mouths and fastened to 
a couple of yards oi single twine, which was in 
tuni attached to the base of the bag above,and in 
the case of the top bag to the foot of the standard 
of the kite. These bara were made very quickly. 
A piece of calico of tlie shape in Fig. 9, which 
is a quarter circle, was cut out, the distance 
from A through b to c being three times the 
required diameter. A strong hem was run along 
this curve, and in it the thin split cane was in¬ 
serted. Then a d was turned up to meet D c, 
and the two edges joined, and then the bag 
was turned inside out, and was ready for 
action. 

This string of bags forms the best tail for any 
kite, as, unlike the paper tails, it will keep the 
kite steady in any wind. Its resistance increa.ses 
in proportion to the force acting on the kite, 
and hence the greater the wind the greater the 
steadying power of the tail. 

In getting up the kites the pilot was started 
first, and, supposing its string was of the usual 
length, about one hundred and fifty yards was 
let out, and the end then attached to the back¬ 
hand of the main. Tlie strings of the main 
were about half as long again, and came down 
inside the webbing, and the webbing was rolled 
up on winches, much the same os fishing 
winches, but largtr. As the kite was always 
thrown on the wind as it was brought down, it 
always went up on the wind, and the pilot had 
no trouble in raising it. When it was up to 
the desired height the lower string was hauled 
in tight, and then, and not till then, was it 
brou^t into use. The main, or towing string, 
was fa.stened to the floor of the carriage, the 
other strings were passed round a pin, the same 
as the braces of a ship’s sails, and the ends 
were held in the hand, so as to be changeable at 
a moment's notice. 

When the kite was taken down the strings 
were unshipped, the sticks were all laid together 
and the linen wranped round them, much as an 
umbrella is rolled up, and the tail-bags were 
IMicked into one anotner and formed a nest. 

But sufficient has been said as to the kites 
and their gear. The description of the car¬ 
riages must stand over till next time, when we 
must also have something to say about the way 
in w’hich the kites were manceuvred. It is perhaps 
worth mentioning that in the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 (Section x., No. 234) a flight of kites 
and a char-volant, or kite carriage, w’ere ex¬ 
hibited, as were also the globes and some of the 
other things alluded to in the former article. 

{To be continued.) 



OUR NOTE BOOK. 


How a Coal pit Lad Rose to be 
Member of Parliament. 



EOBABLY the 
following will 
be of special 
interest to not 
a few of our read¬ 
ers At the'fOpen- 
ing of the Public 
Library and Read- 
ing Room at 
Newcastle this au¬ 
tumn, a speech 
was made by 
Mr. Burt, M.P., 
who said that no 
man could be more 
indebted 4o books 
than he was. WhTu 
he was fifteen years 
of age, and working 
ns a pit-1^, he 
ei)ent the first eigb- 
teenpence he had at his command in the pur¬ 
chase of Cowper’s poems; and again, when he nad 
a small amount of pocket-money, he hod endea¬ 
voured to make it go as far as possible by walk¬ 
ing between Newcastle and Seaton ^laval 
Colliery, where he worked, so that he might bo 
able to spend all his savings in books. He 
could not find words in which to describe the 
advantages that a magnificent library such as 
they had that day opened would have conferred 
iijwn him at that particular time. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Speech on leaviniT 
the Qrfimdtnlly Steam Yacht. 

Ijf addressing the crew of the Grandtully, 
at the close of his nienmrable voyage round 
Great Britain, Mr. Gladstone’s happily ex¬ 
pressed sentiments about “Duty” are worthy of 
being pondered by every reader. “I nevercau 
come on board a ship of this kind without a 
peculiar feeling, and it is not confined to tb s 
ship alone, altnough to this ship in a singular 
degree ; but every ship of thU class afibros me 
a most remarkable instance of the effective 
application of labour. We come here, and we 
find not a mere mass of individuals, but a com¬ 
munity. Every man has his duties, and every 
man does them ; and this I may say, who have 
led a lal^rious life, to those who have led labo* 
rious lives—it is a thing of the greatest,comfort, 
interest, and satisfaction to see a great body of 
intelligent human beings, each of them having 
his defined and well-understood path of duty to 
w'alk in, and each of them eaniestlyj and heartily, 
and energetically engaged in performing it. 
That is one of the greatest pleasures that a 
person can enjoy, or, at all events, that I enjoy, 
in coming on board a ship of this kind. From 
your skuful and able captain down to the 
youngest lad on board—ana 1 am happy to see 
you have some young lads of promise on board 
too—the same observations api)ear to me to 
apply throughout as one sees in a beehive ; and 
do not be surprised if I say, as one sees in an 
anthill, for ants in Holy Writ are iwinted out 
to us os an example of a thorough understand¬ 
ing, by which the members of a community 
know what they have to do, and show iudefatig* 
able diligence in performing it. Rely upon it, 
my friends, it is not merely lor a vojage, it is the 
secret of life—that is, the secret of personal and 
individnal life, and this power of organisation, 
with this earnest and diligent discharge of duty 
is almost the eecret in a great degree." Mr. 
Gladstone's conspicuous abilities are of course to 
a large extent a special gift, and are not to l*e 
attained by every lad, however devoted to dut\ . 
conscientious, and persevering ; but his huiuMe 
trust in the finished work of Christ and reliam a 
on a Father’s guidance and support are equally 
within the reach of the poorest lad who ~eddj 
these puge.s. 
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FIBE-BALLOONS AND GAS- 
BALLOONS : 

HOW TO MAKE AND USE THEM. 
By Dr. Scoffern. 

VERY boy at some 
time or other, I swp- 
pose, h:is felt liiraself 
irresistibly drawn 
towards tbesubjeet of 
toy-balloons; but 
first unaided experi¬ 
ments in that direc¬ 
tion soldoin ])rove 
altogether satisfac¬ 
tory, or maybe 
even pleasant. It is 
rny intention, there- 

_ fore, at tho Editor’s 

suggestion, to go 
into the matter thoroughly and 
practically, explaining all 
about lire-balloons, and telling 
you at once how to mako and 
use tliem. 

If a thing—anything—be 
placed in the midst of any other 
thing lighter than itself, and if 
thing number two be not a 
solid, but either a liquid or a 
gas, both which permit of motion in any 
direction, then thing number one will 
ascend. 

Jf»you want to have this demonstrated, 
just plunge a cork down into water and see what 
liappeus. If instead of a cork you were to take 
a tump of iron—say a cannon ball—then tho 
very idea of‘ such a heavy matciial lloating 
would seem to you ridiculous. 

It.will float, neverthelc.ss, not in water, truly, 
but in any fluid of greater weight than itself. 
Quicksilver, otherwise called mercury, is such a 
fluid, arid the very^experiinent 1 have supj»0Sfid 
you to perform for., curiosity is actually turned 
to’ practical account by artillerists when they 
wish to ascertain whctlier a cannon ball i.s equally 
heavy on'every part of corresponding size iiround 
rite centre. If not equally heavy, then spots 
marked upon it will not float upwards equally 
weH. If any jw-ticular spot insists on turning 
downwards, then the result proves tliat one side 
of the round cannon ball (please excuse the word 
side, a sphere really has no aides) i.s heavier than 
the rest. 

But to return to our balloons. Well, please 
remember the clobe on which we live is sur¬ 
rounded an^tmospliere, air we call it, and 
also please understand this atmo.'^phero has 
weight ; consequently it follows that aiiytliing 
lighter than the atmosphere will ascend in the 
a^osphere. In this we have the whole theory 
of balloons and ballooning. 

The air lias weight, yes, more than you have 
been accustomed to think, perhaps. Just take 
pen or pencil and mark out on a jriece of paper 
one square inch. Having marked out this, you 
are to understand that th^* air press^-s u])on it 
with a force of about fifteen pounds. I say 
about for the reason that atmospheric pressure is 
not always exactly the same Sometimes it 
presses rather more, at other timc.s rather less 
than fifteen x>ouiids, but still the variation is not 
great. 

Thus, air has weight, and you also know that 
air, being a fluid, j)ermits objects to move about 
in it, so it follows that if we can find anything 
nurabcr\two lighter than the air, it will ascend 
in the air. We shall look in vain amongst li¬ 
quids .and solids for thing number two, all being 
heavier than air; but of gases ligliter than air 
thrre exist several. Why not u-e tliem ? We 
can use some of them, and we presently will, 
but it stands to reason that wo can no more use 
a gas for lifting a weight up into air without 
first putting the gas into a l)ag, than we can use 
a horse forcarriage-drauglit without first putting 
a collar round his neck, tlicii .attaching shaft 
and traces ; no, indeed, not so well even, becaii.se 
in a case of emergency a carriage might he fixed 
to tho horse’s tail! 


[ The very simplest form of balloon is a soap- 
bubble. Most of us have jnoba' ly at some 
time or other amu-sid ourselves by blowing soap- 
bubbles, without perhaps troubling ourselves to 
understand the whys and wherefores of the 
case. 

Why is it that a soap-bubble blown with air 
from the lungs ascends? You will tell me per- 
haf»s that it a.scciids becau.se the air wliirli comes 
from the lungs is of a lighter “nature” than- 
the atmo.sphcrc. No, indeed, instead of having 
a lighter it has a heavier nature. Though air 
whiidi comes out of the lungs is by “nature” 
heavier than air wliich goes into the lungs, yet 
at the same time it Ls warmer, and for the rea¬ 
son of that warmth it n mains during the exist¬ 
ence of the warmth practically lighter. 

Tliis cirounistiincc being renieml)ereJ, you 
will at once understand why it is that a .soap- 
bubble, even if it lives—so to put the case— 
long enough doe.s not continue to ascend as a 
balloon would have continued, but first slackens 
in its upward course, then descends, the reason 
of descent being the cooling of the air within 
it. If you had been clever enough to measure 
that soap-bubble twice, first at the first moment 
of rising, next at the last moment of setting, 
you would have found the warmer bubble to 
have been the larger. 

If you were to blow a thin hag full of air you 
would not expect it to a.scend, on ilie siqiposition, 
that is to say, that the bagged air and the free 
air are of one and the same temperature ; but if 
you could manage to make the bagged air hot, 
and kcc]) it hot, tlioii you would g(;t lifting 
X>ower. This is exactly what is done in the 
.Montgolfier, or firc-badoon. 

The reason of tliis seems very simple when 
one comes to think about it, yet the Brothers 
Montgolfier, inventors of the tire-ballooii, did 
not exactly see the true science of the balloon 
that bears tlieir name. They appeared to liave 
reasoned somewhat in the following manner. 
A wreath of smoke ascend.s, therefore spiokc 
must be lighter than air, therefore a bag filled 
with smoke, and kept full of smoke, should also 
ascend, supposing the bag ri) bo made of suffi¬ 
ciently light materials. 

If the Montgolfiers had said Instead of smoke, 
hot air, they would have truly represented the 
fact. 

They made a bag of canvas, and they lined it 
with paper. Under the neck of this bag they 
hung a sort of fire-grate, and underneath this, 
but within reach of it, a car. Impressed as they 
were with the smoky notion, one of their first 
cares was to feed the fireplace with some variety 
of fuel that would yield abundant smoke. 
Chopped straw, sligfitiy damped ami mixed with 
wool, was one of the favoured combiisiibles. 

Fire, or Mongol fior balloons, large enough to 
take up sky travellers, are no longer used, air- 
balloons, or, as it would be more projx-r to call 
them, gas-balloons, being more < onveniciit and 
at the same time more safe. Toy fire-balloons 
are, however, still made and let off as a pretty 
firework, and I shall now de.scribe tho best anil 
easiest ways of making them. 

They may be constructed of any size ; but an 
overgrown fire-balloon, according to my expe¬ 
rience, is seldom satistactory, and never returns 
value for the money expended in making it. 
As a boy I was a great fire-balloon maker. I 
have made them of various sizes; at length, how¬ 
ever, coming to the conclusion that three sheets 
of tissue paper, pasted end to end, then cut into 
shape and joined, make a balloon quite large 
enough to manage, and also large enough for 
every ornamental purpose. 

“Gut into shape,” did I not say the paper 
was to be ? Well, what sort of a shap« ? Per¬ 
haps I need not tell you that a perfectly globular 
bag will hold more than any other shaped bag 
you could make out of a given quantity of paper. 
A peeled orange or lemon will give the very best 
idea of the general shape of the gussets of a 
balloon. Speaking generally, the narrower you 
cut the gussets of your balloon the neater will 
be your turn out; but of course, if narrow 
gussets be employed, more of them will be 
needed than if >ou employed wide gussets. 
Xeatnea.s of manufacture is of no account when. 


brought to Ixar on a toy tin-work that, after a 
few moments of ascent, n veal.s iiseli to lookers- 
on merely as a patch of moving ligfit. 

After many trials, 1 came lo tlie conclusion 
that using tissue paper, three sheets pasted. 


I 



b a 


narrow edgelo narrow edge, eight gussets were- 
enough. Occasionally, however, I would slightly^ 
elongate each gus.sct by attu-hing one of the 
little corners a or by and fixing it at c. Of 
course the pieces a and b have to be cut away in 
any case, else the necessary gu.s.scts could not bc- 
made. 

With regard to the exact shape of a finished 
balloon, always remember that the more nearly 
globular it is the more gas or air will it hold^ 



2 


pd the more stable will be its flight. Assum¬ 
ing you to have pasted end to end three sheets- 
of tissue paper, with the little hit (6) added to 
the top jjart ovt-r and above, 1 recommend joa 
to divide, m^utally at least, the three sheeW 
and bit added,. rectangle, into four parts. Of 
these the two middle parts need not be cut or 
trimmed at all. All the tiimmiiig needful can. 
be done on the two end parts. Another thing 
—do not jkive any care to bringing the crown, or 
summit, of- the balloon to a point. Yon will 
have to paste on what we call a round summit, 
or crown, at any rate, under which circumstance 
your bringing all tlie gussets to ono terminal 
point is of no consequence. In cutting out tha 
gussets, this is best done on the double, whiclfe 
will ensure symmetry. 




You will tell me, perliaps, there is a sort of 
regularity about my }»reliniinaiy work that does 
not please the eye. Your miud will run, per- 



Flg. 3. 

haps, on lines and curves of beauty. You 
would like, perhaps, to inakH a graceful balloon, 
something—we will put it like this. (Fig. 3.) 

Better not. Do you not see what would hap¬ 
pen when you came to set light to the fuel 
suspended under the mouth of the balloon? The 
flame would almost certainly strike against the 
paper of the narrow n<"ck, and presently the 
whole balloon would be ih a blaze. 

You have cut out your gussets, we will sup¬ 
pose, to your satisfaction, so the next thing wull 
be to join them. 

First as to cement. Uso thin paste or gum 
w'ater, which you please, and employ a camel- 
hair, or better, a sable-brush, to spread it. 
Half an inch lap is quite enough, and ^vhen the 
necessary paper juncture has been made, I like 
to dry my work at once by means of a laun¬ 
dress’s smoothing iron. Taking this precaution 
you will have no sticking at spots where stick¬ 
ing ought not to be. 

A final word now about the best way of bring¬ 
ing the edges of your gussets together. The 
line diagram here given will make all compre¬ 
hensible ; (a) and {b) represent, we will say, two 
gussets. 


^ - a 

^ - h 

Fig 4. 

The edge of (a) is alone to be gummed or pasted 
to about half an inch wide, the corresponding 
edge of (6) is then to be bent down upon the 
cemented edge of {a), and dried at once with 
the laundress’s hot iron ; not laid naked upon 
the paper, but having a thickness of flannel 
interposed. Proceeding thus ail round you 
will at last finish your balloon all but the 
crown pieces and mouth stiflener. For a balloon 
of the dimensions recommended I would advise 
you to paste on a crown piece of about a foot 
diameter. Don’t make it of tissue paper, but 
of soft whitey brown paper, and in tne middle 
of it paste a loop of calico, something similar to 
the loop of a sauoepan lii The utUity of this 



Fig. 6. 

will be found put when you come to let off your 
balloon. 

As a month stiffener I prefer a circle of thick 
iron or bra.s8 wire to anything else. About 
three inches from the balhxm-mouth had better 
be 8trengtheno<l by a layer of calico, which, 
being gashed or scallopped (Fig 5). pasted and 
tamed over the wire hoop makes all firm. As 
to dimensions of mouth I consider a circle of 
eighteen inches diameter quite big enough, and 
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boys will please remember that three times and 


The Endings of Game.s. 



Fig. 0. 


about one-seventh of a diameter makes the 
ference of a circle. 

(To be continxud.) 


Bepnners sometimes are apt to capture a 
superior man for an inferior one, and thereby 
forget the danger in whicli they leave their K, as 
the following moves show :— 


1, Pd4 

2, Of3 

3, Oc3 

4, Ngr5 

5, Pe3 

6, Nd3 

9. Ld3 

10, L b5t 

11, Lb7: 

12, L a7 : 

13, O e5 


Pd5 

Nf5 

Pe6 

Of6 

Nd6 

Ng6 

PhgrS: 

Oc6 

Ob4 

Ke7 

Mbs 

Oc2: 

Mb6 


"White threatened O c6 f. If the N d6 had 
taken the O e5, White would have lost the M 
al for the O c2, but have won the 0 f6 for a P. 


14, Mad O b4 

15, P a3 O c6 

If G a6, then O a4. The position is now in¬ 
teresting. If AVhito would try L b6 :, then 
Black would win by N e5 :. White should now 
j)lay O c6 : and then P f4, but forgetting the 
danger at h2, plays 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Still Thkee. 

Place a small card upon the tip of one of the 
fingers of the left hand, and on the card, imme¬ 
diately above the finger, put a shilling. Now 
give a smart blow to the card with the second 
finger of the right hand, and the card will be 
whirled from under the coin so swiftly that the 
latter yvill be lefc on the tip of the finger. 

The same, or a similar feat, can be performed 
with two wineglasses. Place a .sheet of card¬ 
board, or thin wood, over both, and then, with 
a smart fillip, send it spinning from under the 
coins you have placed U|X)n it, and they will 
drop into the glasses. 


CHESS FDR BEGINNERS. 

THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 

# 1 A « t 

K L IV! N O P 


16, O d5 

17, M c6 

18, M b6 


Pd5: 

Ne5: 



The P d4 ought to have taken the N e5. The 
position is now— 

__I BLACK. I_ 


abode fgh 

I WlllTK. I 12 10 = 22 plecea. 

Black to play and mate in six (6) moves. 


Problem No. 62. 


Solution. 



By Herr Meter. 


Wlflte to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


19, K hi 

20, K crl 

21, K hi: 

22, N he 

23, Kgl 


18, N h2 : t 
Nd6t 
Mhl t 
Lh8 t 
L.h6 : t 
Lh2: 


To Chess Correspondents. 

Kino Hal.—Y our solution to No. 49 Is correct. 

O. II. Downer.— Yoor two-mover shall find a place In 
a few months. 

R. H. O. S.—Your solutions to Nos. 40 and 50 arc 
correct. 

T. Arnold.—I t Is well to wslt a considerable time 
with the solutions, so that students may find leisure 
to study the poKltloiis. It in not etiough to s«dve a 
problem, * nt the relative position ano powt^rol each 
piece should olbo be examined. You will perhaps 
ask, What is the use of P h7 on page SdA/or of P a3 
in ^oblem No. 51? 

O. f?H. fPrag.F.ine von Ihren Aufgabon wlrd dem- 
nUchst ers^eiueii. 
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fusion often 


the bearer. Tlie part of the helmet which openj 
to show the face is called the visor^ or ieat/'. 
It also served as a covering to protect ih- 
heatl in warfare, and was often made of roeti: 
—the finest steel, sometimes inlaid with gold. 


THE ROMANCE OF HERALDEY, 

AXD THE MOTTOES OF GREAT HOUSES 
Etc. 

Bv THE Author of ““R.*und the Gkanoe 
P'arm,'’ etc., etc. 


arose from different knights adopting 
the same symbol. Tliis led to tlie .systematising 
of herahlry, in which it was made im|»c*rativ< 
that the faney of the bearer should be restniincil. 

Heraldry found its s|X‘cial u.se in direct con 
nci-tion with military equipments, knightly 
exercises, and the meUe of actual battle. Henci 
the n'ce.s.sity for its being made a science, ainj 
regulations laid ilown for its use. 

Besides individuals and families, communities. 


n ERALDiiY, as we suppose every reader 
of the Boy’s Own Barer is aware, is 
the science of aniiorial bcaiings. It was by 


popular speech, in 


Hg. 5.— Ancient Rcunt! Copper Shield discorered ts 
an excaratiun by l>r. Schliemann on the auppoeed m; 
of Troy, restored; the original is bent by the action d 


8.—Creat of a Saracen and 
Helmet. From Cobham Church 
Surrey. 


Fig. 6.—Couchant. 


eleventh century a form 


came to be prevalent in 


f elude all the accompaniments 

of a shield—viz., the crest, 
helmet, and, where such exist, 
the supporters. 

-The crest occupies the high- 

arms emblazoned. place on the helmet, and 
w’as what the knight was com¬ 
monly known by in battle. 
Jupiter is represented with a ram’s head on his 
helmet, and Mars with the figure of a lion or a 
tiger. Alexander the Great, on the pretence 
that he was sprung from Jupiter, assumed the 
ram’s head ; and Julius Caesar bore a star to 
denote that he was descended from Venus. The 
lion was taken by Richard i during the crusade 
in the Holy Land, to expms bravery; since that 
time, it has been recognised os the appropriate 


aist (Fig. 4). The lion and unicorn, familiar 
the royal arms of England, are a good speci- 
en of animal supporters. 

In the more modem heraldry, supporters gene* 
lly stand on an escrol containing the motto, ur 
1 a curved panel of no definite form. 

Of heraldic beasts the lion requires special 
ention, as it holds an important place among 


4.—Selvage Han, as Supporter. 

crest of the royal family of England. Besides 
the lion, Edward iii occasionally bore a white 
raven crowned. 

Helmets were set over coats-of-arms, to hear 
the crest and indicate by their form the rank of 


Jig. 2.—Anns of the family of Harrow, representing 
three triangular Harrows conjoined iu the nombrU 
point. 

of-ams were so called because the cognizance 
of the family was embroidpre<l on the dresses of 
the ladies and gentlemen of the period (see Fig. 
’’'. and as they became more numerous, con- 


Figa 8 and 10.—Passant—Beguanlant 

such devices. It is a symbol of sovereignty and 
powefj^ and h^ always been selected as the snp- 
* ' In armour, the attribute 

, Is on the attitude 
6 ) couchajU represents 


port of royal fhrones. I_ 

to be distinguished depend: 
given. 


Soy’^ Owr) l^apei'. 


ereignty. Fi^. 7, guardant^ prudence. Fig. 8, 
sant^ resolution. Fig. 9, rampant^ magiiani- 
ty. Fig. 10, Tcguardantt circumspection. 

11, shield, vaiour. Fig. 12, sciant, or 
intf counsel. 

The lions in the amis of England are three 
ns passant-guitrdant The first lion was taken 
Kollo, Duke of Normandy ; the second re¬ 
sen tetl the country of Maine, which was 
led to Normandy. These were the two lions 



Fig. 0.—Bampant 

mght by William the Conqueror. Henry ii. 
ie<l a third lion to represent the Duchy of 
uitaine, which belonged to his wife Eleanor 
g. 12). The French heralds call the lion 
■tsant a leopard. 

The lion in the arms of Scotland is derived 
m the arms of the ancient Earls of North- 
iberland and Huntingdon, from whom some 
the Scottish monarchs were descended, 
illiam first chose for his armorial bearings a 
I lion rampant, and from it received the name 
William tne Lion, and the president of the 



aldic court is called Lord Lyon King-at- 
ns.” 

Jhe Tressure is referred to the reign of King 
laicus, who made a league with Charlemagne, 
le did augment his arms with a double 
le formed with Floure-de-lyas, simifying 
reby that the lion henceforth should be de- 
isd by the eagle of the Frenchman ’’ 
R.14). 

boards, bears, boars, stags, are favourite 
lime beasts. 

)f birds, we have the eagle, which, next to 



Fig. It.—Sejant, or Sdant 


' lion, is the most favourite cognix^ce of 
IJ parsonages. In heraldry it signifies forti- 
I, it is emblematic of St. John %e Evange- 
because, like the eagle, he looked on “ the 
of glory.” It was one of the four figures 
lb made np the cherub in Ezekiel. The 


eagle was the ensign of the ancient kings of 
Babylon and Persia ; the Romans adopted it in 



Fig. 13.—Arms of Henry il. 


conjunction with other devices, and the French, 
under the Empire, have assumed the same 
symbol. It was the badge of Queen Mary, who 
put it on the dexter side of the shield and the 
sun onj the sinister—a conjugal compliment 
which gave CTeat offence to her subjects (Fig. 
15). Tlie golden eagle and the spread eagle are 
commemorative of the cnisades. The two- 
headed eagle (Fig. 16) signifies a double empire. 



Fig. 14.—The Arms of Scotland, with the Treasure. 

Thus Austria has one for the eastern and one 
for the western empire, as she claims to be the 
successor of the Roman Cfeaars. Russia has a 
double-headed eagle, having the country of 
Poland added to her own. The martlet, or 
martin *(Fig- 17)f a species of swallow, the 
pelican, the swan, cock, falcon, raven, parrot or 
jwpinjay, and the peacock, are all of tolerably 
frequent occurrence. Fishes and reptiles occur 



Fig. 15.—Arms of Mary I. and Philip. 


as ** charges.” The escalop shell is of frequent 
occurrence, and said to be the badge of a pil- 


7.1 


rim. Of fabulous animals we have the giyphon, 
ragon, unicorn, and others. Tlicn we have 



Fig. 16.—Two-headed Eagle, displayed. 


{ )lants—roses, trefoils, cinquefoils (Fig. IS), 
eaves, garbs in sheaves of corn, trees often 
eradicated, and, above all, the celebrated fleur- 
de-lis (Fig. 19), used as a badge by Louis vii 
of France before heraldry had an existence ; but 
these will be more fully commented upon in 
the next chapter. The heavenly bodies are also 
pressed into the 8er\'ice, and terrestrial things 
without number, such as spades, buckles, axe.s, 
staves, etc. 

It is a necessary part of the education of 
boys to know a little of heraldry, as without 
such knowledge the references made so often to 
it in books must seem uninteresting and mean¬ 
ingless. Sir Walter Scott especially has many 
references to these things. We have but to 



mention the notices of it in ** Ivanhoe,” as 
when the Jewess was describing to Ivanhoe the 
taking of Front-de-Boeufs castle, she tells of ” a 
knight, clad in sable armour,” doing such 
mij^ty deeds. “ What device does he bear on 
his shield f ” she is asked, and says, ” Some¬ 
thing resembling a bar of iron and a Tiadlock 
painted blue on the black shield.” Then we 
nave Ivanhoe himself, as the Disinherited 
Knight, in a “suit of armour formed of steel, 
richly inlaid with gold, and the device on his 
shield a young oak-tree ^lled up by the roots, 
with the Spanish word ‘ Dcsdichado,’ signifying 
* Disinherited(Fig. 20). Again, in ” The 
Talisman,” we have llie shield of Sir Kenneth 





Fig. 20.—Arms of Ivanhoe. 


of Scotland bearing the Ic qMird, but with the 
addition of a collar and broken chain, in allu- 
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fiion to his late captivity. But, indeed, Sir 
AValter’s works abound with such alksions. In 
u poem of L. E. L. s, called the “Crusader,” 
are those lines :— 

“ Amid the warriors of Palestine 
Is one, the first in the battle line ; 

It is not for glory he seeks the field, 

For a blasted tree is upon his shield, 

And the motto he bears is, * 1 tight for a 
grave.’ 

He found it—that warrior has died with the 
brave.” 

(To be continued.) 



THE BALLOON RACE. 


ALi-ooNS and bal¬ 
looning appear to 
be quite a rage 
just now, and Sa¬ 
turday, Septem¬ 
ber 4th, 1880, was 
a great day for the frat#'r- 
nity, no less than four bal¬ 
loons starting from London 
and falling in Essex, while 
a fifth left Epidng Forest 
and travelled into Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. The interest 
taken in the race was con¬ 
siderable, and as the balloons 
passed over the principal 
streets the thoughts of 
many thousands tunied to 
the pleasures and perils of 
air navigation. 

Race in the strict sense of 
the term it was not; it was 
simply the inaugural meet of 
the Balloon Society, in 
which they, so to speak, 
commenced business, and entered upon what 
we all hope may be a successful and eventful 
career. Founded but a few months ago in 
Robert Street, Adelphi, the Society, under the 
presidency of Mr. W. II. Le P'evre, C.E., has 
rapidly added to its original members, and pro¬ 
mises to be of considerable value in the investi¬ 
gation of the problems of the air. It aims to bo 
l>opuIarly scientific, bringing together profes¬ 
sional men, scientific botlies, and practical 
balloonists, udth a view of observations being 
taken and recorded during every ascent, cap¬ 
tive or free, in no matter what part of the 
world. It projwses to do its work by means of 
meetings of the ordinary type, of a workshop, 
laboratory, library, and reading-room, of ascents 
by balloons of varied capacity and construction, 
and by lending apparatus and instruments, 
and publishing a journal in which the details 
and observations of all the ascents and 
aeronautic and allied news and discussions can 
be recorded and commented on. 

The race of the 4th of September was orga¬ 
nised fur the purpose of obtaining observations 
on the rate of the upper currents of the atmo¬ 
sphere. The balloons started from diflfereiit 
places, and were each of them to be in the air 
for an hour and a half, the machine that tra¬ 
velled at the greatest rate during the time to be 
adjudged the winner. 

The following w'ere the entries and starting- 
places ;— 


BALLOON. 

No. 1 
No. 2 
No. S 
No. 4 
No. 5 
No. 6 
No. 7 
No. 8 


FIIO.M. 

Hendon 
Clapham 
Aldershot 
Crystal Palace 
Alexandra Palace 
North Woolwich 
Lillie Briilge 
Epping Forest 


IN CHARGE OF. 
Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Summons. 
Royal Engineers. 
Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Barker. 

Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. M 01 ton. 

Mr. Orton. 


The evening was clear and fine and the wind was 
south and south-westerly. At the (’r\ stal Palace, 
Shoot r’ Hill,and the Alexandra Palace, soldiers 
of the lioyal Engineers under Major Duncan were 
stationed to report the bearings, altitude, and 


direction of the balloons as each came into si^ht. 
The men were not equally keen-sight#Ml. Only 
one of the watchers. Sergeant Roberts, at 
Shooter’s Hill, noticed the Lillie Bridge 
pioneer, and this officer also reportctl the C ap- 
linm, iS^orth Woolwich, and Crystal Palace 
balloons. The Crystal Palace men reported 
their own balloon, the North Woolwich one, 
and the Clapham one. The Alexandra men 
reported their own and the Clapham balloon. 

The working out of the rates and courses 
was no easy matter, as the path of each balloon 
had to be taken into consideration. The ori¬ 
ginal idea was to award the winning aeronaut 
a silver medal, but when it came to the point to 
adjiulicate the prize, the aeronauts themselves 
were at the meeting ami allowed to vote, and 
they naturally voted that each should have a 
medal, so that all were equal, and the placing 
was merely a matter of form. 

The first balloon to get away was No. 2 at 
4.58, from the Clapham Rink. The start is so 
capitally described by Mr. Wylie, who was the 
sole compani'in of the aeronaut, that we cannot 
«io better than .subjoin his account as it apixared 
in the “Graphic,” to which journal he contri¬ 
buted some excellent sketches of his adven¬ 
tures :— 

“ ‘ Does she lift ?' .said the aeronaut. ‘ Then 
let go.’ Suddenly the Marble Rink and its 
surroundings melted away, and wo were looking 
down on a little square patch like an envelope, 
which 1 was told was Kennington Park. 

“ And now Big Ben striking five. Mr. Sim¬ 
mons pulled out his watch, and said that the 
sound took a minute to reach us. The first 
impression was very enjoyable. You sat quiet 
and luxuriously while London spread itself out 
like a rapidly moving panorama. The aeronaut 
now got up into the hoop to reach the cord of 
the valve, and it began to dawm upon me that 
tke lines looked, at the height we were up, un¬ 
commonly slender for the weight they ha<l to 
.sustain. As the aeronaut moved about, the 
basket creaked and strained in a manner that 
suggested unpleasant results should the bottom 
come out, and he seemed to take a malicious 
pleasure in continuing on his aerial perch, wav¬ 
ing his hat to the noisy but invi.sible multitude 
down below. Immediately under us was the 
dome of St. Paur.**, looking about the size of a 
pepper-castor. Evciy well-known feature of 
London and its environs was distinctly recog¬ 
nisable, while the ceaseless tumltoil of the crowd 
and the nimble of the traflic, varied by the not 
infrequent shr-iek of the locomotive, made up a 
very considerable sum total of .sound. All through 
our journey it appeared to be a noisy world 
down below. Dogs barked, cows low’ed, cocks 
crowed, invisible boys shouted ‘ A-ba-loon 1 
A-ba-loon ! Come down here ! ’ 

“ London smoke was a gieat fact. Looking 
to windward and to both sides you could see 
the clear air of the open country, but away to 
the south-west stretched an endle.ss belt of 
murky atmosphere. Rising perpendicularly in 
wreaths, it was quite unlike to tne appearance it 
puts on here below. 

“Occasionally wo threw out bits of paper to 
ascertain whether we were rising or falling ; 
sometimes they hovered lovingly round us, 
mounting higher and higher ; this .showed that 
the balloon was falling earthwards. Then the 
aeronaut threw out a few handfuls of sand, 
whereupon the paper appeared to fall down from 
us like a stone, a cold air would rmstle in our 
faces, and we knew that we were mounting 
again.” 

The balloon attained a height of 9,000 feet, 
and descended at 6.29 in a turnip-field at Wid- 
dington, in Essex, nine miles from Bishop’s 
Sturtford. The average rate of its progression 
per hour was found to have been 24'395 milc'i, 
entitling Mr. Simmons to be plaod fourth. The 
lowest terapei-aturo experienced was thirty-nine 
dt-greei». 

The second balloon to leave the earth was 
No. 6, from North Woolwich Gardens which 
started at 5.7. This balloon took with it a 
couple of pontoons in ca.se it fell out at sea, and, 
like all the rest, bore off to the north-east. Mr. 
Jackson, w'ho thus made his three hundred and 


twvnty-fourth ascent, attained a height ot 1,400 
feet in the first eight minutes, and at 5.10 
sighted the Crj’stal Palace Ijalloon, which was 
at a much higher altitude. At 5.40 its crew of 
two sighted another balloon, tlicir elevaiion at 
the time being 2,800 feet. In attempting to 
descend they found they were coming down on 
the Great Eastern Railway, and near a road, so- 
that they had to go up a little to clear the 
telegraph wirc.s, and at 6.44 camodown on Three 
Chimneys Farm at Ridgenell. This balloon 
took first place, it being found to have travelled 
at a s|>eed of 26 907 miles per hour. 

The third balloon that got off was No. 4, 
from the Crystal Palace, which carried, besides^ 
the aeronaut. Commander Cheyne, who is. 
anxious to try ballooning in the Arctic Regions, 
Mr. Pullan, and an American gentleman who 
started on the journey at a moment’s notice. 
They cleared away at *5.15, and landed at 6.53- 
at Little Bnulfield, two and a half miles from 
Thaxted. Their greatest elevation was 3,425^ 
feet. They had rather a rough descent, it being 
found after they had thrown the grapnel that 
they were rushing on to some telegraph wires, 
so they had to cut away the rope, and bumped 
about a bit before they got out in an adjoining 
barley field. Their speed amounted to 26 32fi 
miles per hour, and Mr. Wright carried olf 
second honours. 

The fourth balloon which went up was No. 5, 
under command of Mr. Barker, who did not get 
off till 5.45, when it sailed away F..N.E., and 
descended at 6.50 at Little London, not far 
from Bishop’s Btortford, and thirty-six miles 
from its starting-place. The greatest height it 
attained was 4,ij00 feet, and the maximum tem-^ 
peraturo experienced w’as 75 degrees. It was 
placed third, having travelled at 24*923 miles 
per hour. 

No. 8 balloon got away all right after the 
others from Epping Forest, and descended at 
Bartlow, near Cambridge. It w'as the slowest ot 
the lot, and only attained a pace of 24*352 miles 
per hour. 

No. 1, at Hendon, only got half filled in. 
time, and Mr. Adams, starting with it in that 
state only got up to 200 feet, to come down 
again about half a mile oft’. 

No. 7, at Lillie Bridge, could get no gas at 
all, and remained in the grounds. A small 
pilot balloon was, however, sent up, and this 
was sighted by the soldiers on watch as the 
others wei*e. 

No. 3 balloon did not go up. The only 
balloon available turned out to be at Dungencss, 
but it was only a captive, and though that 
ascended, the results were not noteworthy. 

All the balloons experienced the usual con> 
densation. As long as the sun shone, the 
apparatus continued to ascend ; but the instant 
the sun got behind a cloud the heat thrown on, 
the balloon was decreased, the gas condensed^ 
and down it came, to reascend as soon as the 
sun came out and the gas expanded again. 

There is a great difference between a balloon 
and an aeronautical machine ; one represents 
aerostatics, the other aerodynamics. A baRoon 
has always to travel with the wind ; an aeronau¬ 
tical machine should travel through the air in. 
any direction, no matter what may be its course- 
A balloon, owring to its enormous area, can bo 
raised, but rarely steered; an aeronautical 
machine can be steerrd, but not, at present, 
raised. A fish can swim in the sea, a bii d can. 
fty in the air ; hence, to move in a fluid is not 
an impossibility, and it only remains for some 
one to invent the form and apply the force to 
render air navigation an accomplished fact. 
Ballooning has hitherto been su> ce.'>sful, and 
accordingly the Balloou Society was launched to 
fo.ster ami improve that mode of moti'-n ; but the 
Aeronautical Society has a higher obji-ct, and 
has a more difficult problem to deal with. At 
present the pi ogress made in its treatnient has 
not been apparent, the machine has yet to be 
made ; hut it will be made, mo>t assuredly, and 
until the time conn-s we must put up with the 
ba loon, and apply the lessons gained trom the 
earlier invention to the successful accomplish¬ 
ment of the next great step in locomotion—that 
of travelling in any direction through the air. 



THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 

CHAPTER V.—now MY MASTER ENTERED AM) 
QUITTED THE HEAD MASTER’S STUDY TWICE 
IX ONE MORNING. 

C harlie’s first care in the morning was, 
as I need hardly say, to pull me out 
from under his pillow, and consult me as 
to the time. None of his companions were 
astir, so that, not having anything par¬ 
ticular to do, he lay still, and abandoned 
himself ,to the luxury of an idle half-hour 
in bed. 

His spirits were so greatly revived by 
his night’s rest that he forgot both the 
novelty and the loneliness of his position, 
and fell to polishing first his knife and 
then me, as merrily as if he were at home. 
What a difference a sound sleep often 
makes in the aspect of our affairs. Twelve 
hours ago ho had felt as if he could never 
be sufficiently bold as to whistle within 
the walls of R€mdlebury, and now the first 
sight and sound which greeted Halliday’s 
returning senses, as he sat up and rubbed 
liis eyes, was his young protege whistling 
to himself, like a lark, and brightening me 
up with all his might with the comer of 
his blanket till I glowed again at nearly a 
red heat. 

“ Who’s that kicking up that row, 
whistling ? ” growled a voice from the far 
end of the room ; ** because I’d like to shy 
a boot at his head.” 

At this Charlie subsided, not desiring to 
gratify his unknown auditor in his benevo¬ 
lent desire, and very soon after jumped up 
and dressed himself. 

“ Look here, youngster,” said Joe, 

* ‘ you’d better do my study now, as you 
mayn’t have time after breakfast to-day. 
You know which room it is—the sixth on 
your right when you get downstairs. Cut 
along, look sharp, you’ve a good half- 
hour.” 

Charlie made his way down to the lion's 
den, meeting on his way several other dis¬ 
contented fags bound on similar errands. 
He set himself to clean the window, tidy 
the cupboard, and generally put things 
square, and had succeeded fairly well in 
this endeavour by the time his patron 
made his appearance. 

“ "What’s the time ?” inquired that lord 
of creation, running his eye rapidly round 
the room at the same time, to notice how 
his fag had done his duty. 

“ It’s five minutes to eight,” replied 
Charlie, after consulting me, and highly 
delighted to be thus app^-aled to. 

** C jme along to breakfast, then. You’ll 
have to sit at a different table from* me; 
but mind and wait for me afterwards, for 
I've gnt to take you to the doctor.” 

So Charlie was conducted down to the 
hall to breakfast, and provided with a 
humble seat at the foot of the lowest table, 
whUe Joe Ualliday made his way with all 
the dignity that became his years to a 
distinguished place at the highest. 

My man ter found himself among a set of 
noisy little boys, who amused themselves 
during the greater part of the meal by 
interchanging volleys of bread pellets, 
which much oftener missed their marks 
than reached them, in consequence of which 
he himself came in for the brunt of the 
cannonade. Once ho ventured to return 
one of the random shots which had found 
its way to his fingers. Fortune favoured 
hts aim, aud his shaft hit the boy it was 
intended for full in the eye. 
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“ Who did that ? ” dried the wounded 
hero, sharply. 

“ I did,” replied Charlie, quite proud of 
his achievement. 

“All right, I’ll punch yomhead for it 
when we get outside.” 

This was by no means what Charlie ex¬ 
pected. He bad imagined the wound would 
be received in the same spirit of jest in 
which it was aimed. 

“It was only in fun,” he explained; 
“ did it hurt you ? ” 

“ Of course it did,” exclaimed the in¬ 
jured youth, who till Charlie’s arrival had 
been the junior pupil of the school, and was 
now delighted to find some one Ih-Iow him¬ 
self in the scale of seniority. “ Of coiu^e 
it did, and you’ll catch it.” 

All the other boys laughed, and Charlie, 
who could not find it in him to be over¬ 
awed by even so majestic a hero as little 
Blaster Johnny Walker, made the best of 
his position. 

“ Look here,” he said, “ I’ll give yeu 
three shots at my mouth, and if you—’’ 

“ There’s too much talking at table six ! ” 
exclaimed an awful voice, and instantly 
every voice was hushed, including Charlie’s, 
who blushed to the roots of his hair, and 
felt as if he had been singled out before the 
whole school as a rioter. He gulped down 
his breakfast without further argument 
with Master Walker, and was relieved, 
when the meal was over, to find that 
that doughty warrior appeared to have 
altered his mind about punching his 
youthful head. 

After some time he saw Halliday beckon¬ 
ing to him from the other side of the 
room. 

“Now you’ve got to go to the doctor,” 
said he ; “ come along.” 

This was the first time my master had 
fully realised the solemn nature of the ap¬ 
proaching interview, and I felt his heart 
nutter as he inquired, 

“ I say, what will he say to me ? ” 

“Oh, ^1 sorts of things; you’d better 
mind what you’re up to, I can tell you,” 
was the reassuring r^ly. 

“Do you thi]^ I shall get in a row 
for driving the cab yesterday ? ” faltered 
Charlie. 

“ Shouldn't wonder,” was the reply. 

“Oh, dear! And do you think he saw 
me hit Johnny Walker in the eye at break¬ 
fast?” 

“ What, were you the boy who was kick¬ 
ing up all that row ? My eye 1 you're in 
for it I Here you are; I’ll knock for you.” 

And giving the poor, trembling boy not 
so much as an instant in which to collect 
his fiurried ideas, Joe gave a rap at the 
door, which was answered at once by a 
sharp “ Come in! ” from within. 

“Now, then,” said Halliday, “in you 
go.” 

Charlie’s knees shook imder him, and he 
hung back from that awful door in mute 
terror. 

“ Come in! ” again cried the voice. 

“Do you hear, you young muff I” ex¬ 
claimed Halliday. “ Won't you catch it! 
Go in, will you r ” 

And opening the door himself, he fairly 
pushed my jioor master into the head 
master’s study. 

Fancy the agony of the poor boy, fully 
believing himself a doomed miscreant, en¬ 
tering for the first time the awful presence 
of the head master of Randlebury School. 

He stood there with downcast eyes, not 
daring to speak, and rooted to the spot. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, my boy P ” 

At the words Charlie started like one 


electrified. He had surely heard that voice- 
before somewhere! He looked up, and 
what was his astonishment to find in his 
dreaded principal no other than the gentle¬ 
man with whom he had yesterday spent 
►uch a friendly hour in the train, between 
Gunhor ugh and Randlebury ! 

And his face was as kind as ever, and 
his voice encouraging, as he repeated, 

“ What’s the matter, my man ; has the 
watch stopped ? ” 

“ Oh, sir,” said Charlie, running up to 
him, “ I am glad it’s you. and I’m so sorry 
I drove the cab, and hit Walker in the eye. 
I’ll never do it again I ” 

“Tut, tut,” said the head master; “if 
you never do any worse than that, you 
won’t go far wrong. I didn’t tell you who 
I was yesterday, because I wanted you to 
manMge for yourself, and fight yaur own 
tiattle on first arriving. Now tell me how 
you have got on.” 

And Charlie faithfully recounted to him 
everything, including my sudden indis- 
jMisition, and my cure by Tom Drift. 

Dr. Weldon (for that was his name) 
listened to his story, and then said, 

“ Well, you’ve made a pretty good be¬ 
ginning. Now try to remember this: your 
father has sent you here for two reasons; 
one is that your head maybe furnished,, 
and the other is that your character may 
be trained. I and your teachers can under¬ 
take the first; hut it depends chiefly •n 
you how the second succeeds. You will 
constantly be having to choose for yourself 
between what is right and what is wrong, 
and between what is true and wliat is false. 
Take the advice of one who has passed 
through all the temptations you are likely 
to meet here—rely always on a wisdom that 
is better than your own, and when once 
you see which way duty calls, follow that 
way as if your life depended on it. Do- 
this, aud you’ll turn out a tar better man 
than the man who is talking to you.. 
Whenever you are in trouble come to me; 
I shall always be glad to see you. 1 pro¬ 
mised you, you know, I would ask for you 
occasionally, didn’t I ? And now let’s see 
what you’ve got in your head.” 

And then followed a brief examination, 
conducted in a way which put Charlie quite 
at his ease, and so enabled him to acquit 
himself with a fair amount of credit and 
win from his master a commendation, 
which he prized not a little, for it was 
that his facer’s efforts had not been wasted 
on him. 

“ You will be put in the second form,” 
said the doctor, “ and if you work hard, I 
see no reason why you should not get up^ 
into the third next midsummer. Now, 
good-bye. I hope you won’t find the head 
master of Randlebury is as ‘ stiff and stuck- 
up a fellow ’ as you dreaded, aud I trust I 
shall find you as honest and brave a fellow 
as I hoped you would turn out the first- 
time I saw you. Good-bye.” 

Charlie rose to leave with overflowing 
heart. He even forgot in the midst of his 
pleasant emotion to inquire, as he had fully 
intended to do, after the doctor’s watch, 
and if it was still a quarter of an hour fast. 

As he left the room he eould not help 
contrasting with thankfuliiesa his present 
state of mind with that in which he had 
entered it an hour ago. He laughed at 
himself for all his foolish' fears th» n, and 
as for the future, that seemed now ever so- 
much easier and brighter. 

Outride the door ho found Tom Drift 
passing along the corridor in a slate of 
great excitement. 

“ The very chap, I dedare,” cried he.. 
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Tom came u]x>u him with au angryctti 
aod sHzed him by the throat. 

“ Will you give it up ? ” 

“No,” replied Charlie. 

He WAS fairly roused now; no boy- 
certainly no boy of his sort—can lUic 
quietly by and receive undesenred bkv?. j 
Tom tightened his gr^p on the boy’s thrw: 
and strove to snatch me from his pocket 
Quick as thought. Charlie threw his ama 
round him, and, though the smaller boy d 
the two, exti icated himself from the datci 
of the bully, and sent him in tum-sUgge- 
ing back. Livid with rage, Tom rushed« 
him ; but Charlie eluded him, and lefthia 
to overbalance himself and fall spravlisg 
on the paved floor. At this instant tk 


so gladly for anylliing else, but I promised 
father—” 

“ Once more, will j ou, or will you not r” 


lend us your watch, young ’un, 

? ” “ What for? ” asked Charlie, j 
a time race. Tom Shadbolt says | 


to justify himself. He felt ashamed 
himself, and in his self-humiliation 
neither defence nor extenuation for iai 
conduct. 

Drift w’as dismissed with a few ibaif 
words of reproof and warning. Ch*rk 
remained longer. 

What the aoctor said to him, and vM 
he said to the doctor, I need not here 
peat. Suffice it to say, the former waasi^ 
to form a fairer estimate of my mastfrl 
conduct than he himself was. He did uci 
blame him for fighting; he even told bk 
that no boy could expect to get thread 


Entering for the first time the awful presence. 


he can run a mile in 4.40. I say he can’t 
do it under 4.60, and we’ve got a bet of 
half-a-crown a-side upon it. So lend us 
your watch to time him by.” 

Charlie hesitated, and a pang passed 
through his breast. He knew that one of 
the tmngs which he had promised his father 
w^as that he would have nothing to do with 
betting or gambling in any form; and how 
could he o^y in this respect if he now lent 
me for the purpose for which I was re¬ 
quired ? And yet he owed Tom Drift no 
common gratitude for the good service he 
had done in setting me right yesterday, 
and surely if any one had a right to borrow 
me it was he. The struggle was a sore one, 
but soon decided. 

“ I can’t lend it you, Tom Drift.” 

“ Why ever not,” asked Tom, sharply. 

“ I’m very sorry; if it had been anything 
else—but I promised father I would not 
gamble.” 

“Youngass ! who wants you to gamble? 
I only want you to lend us your watch.” 

“ Fou are gambling, though,” said 
Charlie, timidly. 

“ And what’s that got to do with you, 
you young idiot,” exclaimed Drift, fairly 
losing his temper, “ if I am ? ” 

“I’m very sorry,” said Charlie, “espe¬ 
cially as you put it all right. If it was 


Tom tightened his g^ip on the boy's throat.' 


which sent him staggering back against temptations, that when he left tha 
the wall. the second time, it was as a wiser, 

Oh, how he wished that moment he had perhaps a sadder boy than before, 
never owned me ! (To be continued.) 
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OUE FAMOUS BBITISH BATTLES. 

“the glorious first of JUNE.” 

T happened in those “Stirring days of the 
British Navy,” about which the dear old 


The years 1793-4 were dark ones for Europe. 
France, just risen from the massacre of her 
royal family, flung a proud defiance to all forms 
of sovereignty and all settled governments. 
She declared war against Britain, whilst Prussia, 


poleon Buonaparte by name, had succeeded in 
driving us out of Toulon, under circumstances 
which called the attention of all Europe to him 
as one likely to rise in his profession. Every¬ 
where the French arms were successful—suc- 



nd who has so recently left us could write so 
I and 80 wisely. British pluck and British 
'nanship added on that day another record 
he long roll of victories gained over superior 
obers though not superior skill. 


Saxony, Sardinia, and Spain were leagued to¬ 
gether to break her power, and crush the rising 
spirit of Republicanism that had carried her to 
such excesses. 

A young artillery officer from Corsica, Na- 


ce.ssful against those almost numberless enemies 
which encircled her, and pressed upon her so 
hard. We had suffered some reverses at her 
hands, and could ill brook them. Her navy 
was but recently strengthened and refitted, and 









































It was rumoured that with it she would sweep 
tlie st^as and prove herself as victorious by sea 
as Imd. The British Navy at that time con¬ 
sisted of 414 sail, made up as follows :—156 
ships of the line, 23 of fifty guns, 140 frigates, 
ami 95 sloops. 

During the month of May our splendid fleet 
had been cruising off Brest and Ushant, under 
tliat famous Eton boy. Lord Howe, who had 
seen such service and won such renown in his 
long and brilliant career. His flagship was the 
■Queen Charlotte, a three-decker of 110 guns; 
liis captains were Sir Roger Curtis (a Gibraltar 
hero) and Sir Andrew Douglas, whose ancestor 
we have been recently hearing of at Chevy Chase, 
and who nobly upheld the valour of his name. 
The Royal Sovereign, 110 guns, carried the flag 
• of Adniiial Graves. Tho Royal George, 100 
guns, carried the flag of Sir Alexander Hood, 
the Barfl-ur, 98 guns, bearing the white flag of 
Sir George Bowver, whose captain was Cuthl»ert 
Collingwood. Then there were the Impregnable 
and Queen, 98 guns each, and nineteen other 
ships of 80 and 74 guns. There were also seven 
frigates. The van was led by Admiral Pasley, in 
tho Hellerophon, which was afterwards to he of 
world-wide celebrity as the prison of that young 
artillery officer whose name we have mentioned. 

Earl Howe had two objects in view. He 
wished to capture or destroy an American con¬ 
voy of 350 shU which was eagerly expected by 
"the French, laden with We.st India produce. Ho 
further wished to engage the French fleet, which 
had been fitted out at Brest, and which was 
su[)posed to be equal to any force w^e could bring 
against it. 

On the 19tli May intelligence reached Earl 
Howe that the French fleet had left Brest some 
■days before. It consisted of 25 ships of the 
line, and 15 frigates and corvettes. The largest 
of the ships were Le Terrible, La Montagne, and 
La Republicaine, each carrying 120 guns and 
1,000 men. On the same day the French fell 
in with the Lisbon convoy and captured 20 
Dutch vessels, which was a slice of luck calcu¬ 
lated to raise the spirits of the .seamen. Mean¬ 
while Lord Howe had received information of 
the enemy’s movements from the crews of some 
vessels he had captured. It was told him that 
they intended to fight at close quarters, and to 
use red-hot shot! 

About six o’clock in the morning of 
the 28th May the enemy was sighted some 
distance to windward. As soon as they per¬ 
ceived our fleet, “they hoisted their top¬ 
gallant sails, and boro down in loose order, but 
soon after hauled again to the wind, and began 
to form in order of battle.” 

During the whole of that day tho hostile 
squadrons, which had approached within fight¬ 
ing distance, lay to, and although every prepa¬ 
ration WHS made for action, nothing was done 
until the night was closing in. 

Then Admiral Pasley, in the Bellerophon, com¬ 
menced a fierce attack upon La Revolutionnaire, 
120 guns. The contest was most unequal. On the 
French ship were 1,000men, whil.st the British 
seventy-four had only 615. The fight was con¬ 
tinued until tho mainmast of tho Bellerophon 
fell. Her antagonist had been punished even 
i.unre severely, and put before tho wind as soon 
as she f«*ll away to leeward to rejoin the fleet. 
The And iciou.s, coming up, continued to engage 
the French .ship for two hours longer, when the 
enemy’s raizenmast went by the board, and her 
lower yards and maintopsail-yard were shot 
away. She managed to e.scape, however, as her 
antagonist had her sails and rigging cut to 
juec*^s, and could not give chase. 

Night closed in so dark that the enemy's 
lights could not be seen. Next day, the 29th, 
some few engagements took place, in which the 
enemy’s fleet suffered most, but thick foggy 
weather coming on, no farther operations were 
possible for several days. The ships W’ere occa- 
.‘^ionally vi.sil)k to one anather, gliding like 
})liantoms from one hank of mist to another. 
Early in tho morning of the memorable 1st June 
the Fren<’.h fleet W’as discerned steering in linc- 
of-battlo on the starboard tack. Earl Howe 
signalled that he sliould attack the enemy’s 
centre, and that every ship wsi^ to bear down 
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and engage her opponent to windward or lee¬ 
ward, as circumstance.s would admit. The 
Brunswick and Queen Charlotte ran down to- 
g* ther for the centre of the French line. Lord 
Howe cut through the line close under the stern 
of the Montagne, 120 guns, the flag.ship of 
Villaret Joyeiiso—“ so close, it is said, that the 
great tricolour which waved ou the flagstaff 
touched her rattlins. She raked the Frehcli- 
inan fore and aft, while to starboard she plied 
fast and furiously the Jacobin, 80 guns, os that 
ship lay under her lee.” 

The Jacobin, however, retiiried tho fire with 
some effect, for the Queen Charlotte had her 
fotetopmast shot away. Tlie enemy lay in 
such close order that the Bninswick had to bear 
up fur an opening which presented itself between 
La Patriote, the third, and Le Vengeur, the 
fourth ship from La Montague. La Patfiote 
tried hard to frustrate Captain Harvey’s design 
in the Brunswick and shot ahead, but the effect of 
thisw’asto bring the ships alongside each other, 
the starboard anchors of the Brun.swick hooking 
into the forechains of Le Vengeur. AVhm Cap¬ 
tain Harvey was informed of this, and asked 
whether Le Vengeur should be cut clear, be 
answered, “No ! we have got her, and we will 
keep her ! ” 

“ So closely were they grappled that the crew 
of the Brunswick, unable to haul up eight of 
her starboard jwrts from the third jwrt abaft, 
wtre obliged to fire through them.'' And in tliis 
situation they went off from both fleets, fight¬ 
ing furiously. 

About an hour aftcrward.s they were a mile to 
leeward of the French fleet. The smoke dis¬ 
persed for a few minutes, and a French liue-of- 
battle ship, the Achille, was seen bearing down 
upon the two combatants, her decks and rigging 
black with men ready for boarding. Captain 
Harvey ordered tlie lower deck to prepare for 
receiving her, and the men from the five after 
starboard guns rushed to the port side. The 
guns were already loaded with single thirty-two 
pounders, but a double-headed shot wa.s added 
to each gun, and the order given to fire and 
reload as quickly as possible. During all this 
the starboaixl guns were pouring their fire into 
Le Vengeur. Half a dozen roiind.s were fired 
with deadly effect on the Achille. The double¬ 
headed shot had swept the crowded decks, and 
now the foremast went by the board, her colours 
were strack, and she rolled helplessly in the 
trough of the sea. Still united to Le Vengeur, 
Captain Harvey could not follow up his victory, 
and the Achille made off with her spritsail set, 
hoisting once more the tricolour in token that 
she still was free. It was wdth great joy tliat 
Captain Harvey saw tho formidable Achille 
disabled, but in about an hour after that event 
the signal was given that Captain Henry Har¬ 
vey in the Ramillies was coming to support his 
gallant brother. Le Vengeur w^as immediately 
cut adrift, so as to receive the fire of the Ramil¬ 
lies. Two tremendous broadsides were poured 
into her as tho Ramillies pa.ssed on to engage 
another French ship that was bearing down 
upon them. When the Ramillies left them the 
Brunswick was lying acro.ss the bows of her 
opponent, and in that position kept up a raking 
fire until the fore and main ma.st of the enemy 
went by the board, dragging the head of the 
mizenmast with them. At length, after two 
hours and a half of fearful carnage, the English 
Union Jack was hoisted by the French ship in 
token of submission, and, as the water was 
pouring in fast at her larboard ports, she im- 
lored assistance. The BninswicK had lost all 
er boats, and could not therefore give any 
help. Four hundred of the crew of the now 
sinking ship were re.scued by other British 
vessels, hut Le Vengeur went down between 
three and four o’clock with her killed and 
wounded, those who could crying “ Vive la 
Republique !” to the very last. 

Captain Harvey died like a hero. liarly 
in the action he had been wounded by a 
mu.sket ball in the hand, but winding his 
handkerchief round the shattered part he made 
light of the wound. A shot struck him in 
the loins, and he fell almost lifelcs.s. He rallied, 
however, and remained on the quarter-deck, 


giving his ordei-s as though nothing had hap¬ 
pened. A doulde-headcwl shot split, struck his 
right ann near the elbow, and shattered it to 
pieces. Faint from loss of blood, he was now 
compelled to go below. Some oflicera came to 
his assistance. 

“ I wdll not have a single man leave his 
quarter.s on my account! My legs still remain 
to bear me down into the cockpit! ” he nobly ex¬ 
claimed ; then, |>ausing for a moment, he looked 
back to his crew with affectionate pride aud 
said, “ Persevere, my brave lads, in your duty! 
Continue the action with spirit, for the honour 
of our king and country, and remember my last 
words—the colours of the Brunswick shall never 
be struck! ” 

On the Brunswick’s arrival at Spithead Cap¬ 
tain Harvey was conveyed on shore, and died in 
the most excruciating pain on tho SOth June. 
Truly the horrors of war may well maka 
humanity shudder. 

The Marlborough, the Royal George,* the 

Queen, and the Brunswick were the only shi|is 
which, in ad<lition to the Defence and flagship, 
broke through tho enemy’s line. The Marl¬ 
borough became tobilly dismiusted, and dropped 
with ijtr stern on the bow.s of a French eiglity- 
four, whose bowsprit came over her poop. The 
Frenchmen were about to board her, w hen an 
Enjilish sailor nanied Applefoid mounted their 
bowsprit, leaped, cutlass in hand, upon their 
forcc;istle, and drove the boarding party right 
and left by the daring boldness of his attack. 
A French ofiicer nnsiicd from the quarter-deck 
and tried to rally his men by engaging the 
bold Applcford himself, but was soon over¬ 
powered. It would have been impossible for 
one man—even though a British tar—to hold 
his own under such circumstances much longer, 
and seeing no help at hand, Appleford mounted 
the bowsprit, and sprung from it to the poop of 
his own ship just a.s the vessels were drifting 
asunder. The Marlborough had lost all her 
colours but a white one, and this led to her 
being fired at by mistake by some of the 
English shije, who took her for a French 
vessel. 

At last the white ensign was shot away, and 
for a moment it looked as though she had 
struck to the French flag. The same undaunted 
Appleford stripped a dead marine of his red 
coat, stuck it on a boarding-pik**, and hoisted 
it in the air, exclaiming, “The English coloun 
shall never be doused where I am ! ” and vow¬ 
ing that when all the red coats were gone they 
would hoist blue jackets ! A ringing cheer 
from the men rewarded this happy exj>€dieni, 
and the fight was continued with renewid 
vigour. It is told that when the Marlborough 
was quite dismasted some whisper of surrender 
Wcos heard. Lieutenant Moockton, who was in 
command—the captain being wounded—de¬ 
clared that she sliould never surrender, an«3 
that he would nail the colours to tho mast. 
At the same instant a cock that liad escaped 
from the coop perched on the mainnia.st stunij 
and crowed lustily, to the intense delight of ik’ 
ship’s company. It need hardly be said thd 
the Marlborough did not surrender after tluit ' 

The French line having been broken in mau_^ 
places, they began to give w’ay. Their adrair-i 
could not stand the fierce attack of Lord llov.e 
and .so boro up in tho greatest confusion, fol 
lowed by such vessels as had canvas left t,: 
.spread. Eight or ten of their ships were to h 
seen, either helplessly dismasted or trying t- 
creep off' under spritsails. Six of these wen 
captured, besides Le Sans Pareil and Le Juste 
eighty guns each, and four seventy-fours. Oi 
board these vessels were 690 killed and 
wounded ; 300 were s^fid to have been killed ii 
the Montagne alone. 

An irregular fire was kept up at interva'< 
between the fugitives and our .ships, but at l\ru 
in the afti-riiooii the pursuit was abandoned. 

The Briti.sh loss was 68 killed and 1-j 
wounded, of which 7 officers were killed am 
40 wounded. 

AVhen our fleet and its prizes arrived at Siiir 
head the greatest enthusiasm prevailed. Tii 
nexvs of the glorious victory came at a timi 
when the nation was depressed because of tl.i 
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•extraordinary success of the French arms every¬ 
where. London was illuminated in honour of 
the achievement for three nights. Tlie thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament were voted to 
Lord Howe. King George iii. visited him on 
board the Queen Charlotte, presented him with 
a diamond-hilted sword valued at 3,000 guineas, 
and a sjilendid gold chain to be worn round his 
neck. He also made him Knight of the Garter. 
Vice-Admiral Hood was created Viscount Brid- 
port, and Admirals Bowyer, Gardiner, Pasley, 
and Curtis were made baronets of the United 
Kingdom. 

And 80 closed that brilliant page of our naval 
history known os “ The Glorious First of June, 
1794.’* 


THE BOTS OWH MUSEUM; 

•OR, BIRDS AND BEASTS, AND HOW TO 
STUFF THEM. 

By Gordon Stablrs, m.d., r.n. 

PART III. 

I N my last paper I tried to show you the 
method commonly adopted by professional 
'taxidermists in skinning laod-birds. I must 
here say a word or two about other wavs of 
akiiining, and you will then be able to choose 
your own plan. 

There is what is called skinning a bird from 
under the wing. The .side of the bird which 
has been most shot or damaged is placed upper¬ 
most on the table before you, and an incision is 
made from the upper part of the leg to a point 
under the wing. After the leg is pushed up 
and cut off, the skinning goes on towards the 
backbone, and towards the breast, until the wing 
is arrived at and severed, and shortly you will 
-arrive at the neck. This is also cut off. You 
then skin downwards on the opposite side, ar¬ 
riving first at the wing and then the leg, which 
arc treated in the usual wa^ ; finally the bird’s 
boily is* attached to the skin only by the tail, 
and litis is cleared as described in my last, and 
cut off. 

This is probably an easier method of skin¬ 
ning a bird than that from the centre of the 
breast and stomach, but in my opinion not so 

good. 

Another plan is to make your incision high 
up on the breastbone, and work upwards to¬ 
wards the neck ; this is cut off, and enables yon to 
skin down upon the wings, which are severed 
next, and so on towards first the legs and then 
the tail, which are treated in the usual way. 
8ea-birds and birds with white breasts may be 
skinned from back or side. The rule is never 
to make your cut where it is likely to show. 

Practice alope can make one perfect in any 
art, and the wisest boy is he who will content 
himself for a time “making skins,” as it is 
called, before he attempts to imitate nature and 
set up. The skins you make and preserve will 
keep, and by relaxing them in the way I will 
by-and-by explain to you, you may set them up 
at any future time, ^^^en on the coast of 
Africa I collected the skins of many beautiful 
Itirds, and strange beasts and reptiles. Had I set 
them up there 1 should not have had stowage- 
room for them, but the skins, preserved and 
stuffed with tow, packed nicely, and set up well 
on my return, so that 1 was able to make my 
friends many very beautiful presents. 

I trust I have given you a sufficient number 
of hints about skinning, and I hope you will 
not forget that the skin is to bo pushed or 
wor ked off, and not by any means pulle'd. If 
pulling does not end in tearing, it does in 
stretching, and this latter is to be guarded 
ag;iirrst by every means in your power. Even the 
weight of the skin dangling from your hand 
while holding it by the neck part would be suf¬ 
ficient to stretch it. As to working with your 
knife again in skinning, you must be careful to 
wound n»'ither flesh aor skin. There are adepts 
in tiixidermy who could, 1 verily believe, skin a 
bird with white kid gloves on, and never stain 
them, unless with the blood from shot-holes. 


Birds that have been shot, by-the-by, should 
be carried with the head downwards, and thus 
the blood will not soil the feathers. Shot-holes 
should be looked for and plugged with tiny bits 
of cottou wadding, for it is of the higlu st im- 
portance. that the plumage should not be 
soiled with blood. If there are any blood-stains 
on the feathers, wash them gently off with soft 
water, minus soap, and having done so keep the 
feathers you have washed gently moving until 
dry, else they will cake and look bad. 

The most merciful way of killing a bird 
which is not quite dead when shot, is s<|ue€zing 
the chest; you stop the little heart at once. 

But it is high time, in my own opinion, tlwt 
1 came to the setting-up of the specimen, and 1 
dare say my readers think so too. You have 
skinned your bird, and I trust have done it 
well. Probably you have filled it with tow, as 
I told you ill my last. Well now, my oame.st 
advice to you is not to set that skin up, but to 
procure another bird and skin that for setting 
up, for two reasons ; first, it is easier to set up a 
fresh skin, and secondly, you will gain experi¬ 
ence from your former mistakes, and this fresh 
skin will therefore be more perfect. Having 
skinned,'preserve' it. With exception of the 
skull, part of the wing-bone.s, and half or the 
whole of the thigh-bones, you have thrown 
everything 0180 - away, and have left no bits of 
fat or flesh adhering anywhere. 

Well, then, I must tell you that many good 
taxidermists say that wii-es are not necessary in 
setting up, but I believe the best-men use them 
nevcr^eless. Take my advice, pray, and 
belong to the wiry school. 

Wires are jirocured of different sizes to suit 
the kind of birds or beasts you are going to stuff. 
These wires are numbered according tt> gauge ; 
thus, unless you were fortunate enough to pro¬ 
cure some humming-birds, and lissom fingered 
enough to .skin and set them up, you would not 
need No. 28 ; 1 should think 15 was about a 
medium size. With this wire you might set up 
hawks, ay, and pigeons and birds of that size, 
but a smaller gauge, say 18 or 19, would be 
required for blackbirds, thrushes, and the same 
would do for polecats or ferrets, or even for rats 
if you cared to stuff them, and white rats look 
very nice stuffed. For small birds 21 will be a 
good size, for the very small finches 22 to 24 ; 
No. 10 will do for dogs, if the^ be not large 
ones ; if they be very big you will need a No. 7 
wire. 

I Having chosen your wires, selecting two 
thicknesses—one wire being for the body and 
thicker than the two required for the legs—cut 
them into lengths rather longer than the body 
and legs respectively, and sharpen one end of 
each with a file. Now if your bird be a thnish, 
as I before presumed for the sake of hypothesis, 
the centre wire, which I advise you to use. and 
which is called a wing-bearer or wing-supporter, 
ought to be about three inches long. It is bent 
down at each end one inch (see Fig. 1, p. 35). 
The skin is now placed on a clean table or piece 
of paper in front of yon. Open it, and prepare to 
place the wing-bearer in position. The wing 
bones, I presume, have been left nearly their 
whole length. A little bit of tow is placed be¬ 
tween the centre part of the wire(B) and the skin 
of the back, the ends of the wire (a a) are then 
pnshed down the hollows of the wing-bones. 
This wing-bearer is not always used, neither is it 
necessary, but 1 think amateurs ought to use it 
at first. 

The next thing to be done Is to make the 
false body. Take up your body wire, then, and 
begin to shape your neck first by twisting tow’ 
around it as neatly and smoothly as you can. 
Do not begin close to the point; leave about 
tbree-fourtLs of an inch bare to pass into the 
skull. Having shaped the neck as long and as 
thick as you think necessary, go on sliay ing the 
body by still twisting the tow around the wire. 
Exjierience will bo your best guide in this, but 
the sides should be kept somewhat flat, the hack 
flat, the hreasf full, and the body gets narrower 
towards the tail. 

You left about three-fourths of the yiointed 
wire to pass into the skull; at the tail end, 
again, you are to leave about an inch of wire 


uncovered. This should be turned up with the 
pliers over the back of the false body, and it 
will keep the tow in its place. 

Having formed your body, yon must insert 
the neck p^rt up the skin, so that the pointed 
wire posses up through the already stuffed 
skull and out at the crown of the head a little 
way. This protrudin" portion is to be cut off 
after you sew up. Then gradually draw the 
biid’s skin over the false body from end to end, 
and fix the tail by pushing a bit of sharpened 
wire through the root of it up into the (also 
body. Bring the skin well over the body, but 
do not sew it yet, until you have taken up your 
bird and examined it well for its shajudiness. 
Some parts will not be full enough, and will 
need the additiwu of a little more cut tow; 
other portions of the body will want pressing 
down. A small skewer of hard wood, like a 
knitting-needle, will be found handy for this 
part of the procedure. 

I will supirose now that you have got your 
bird into shape, the next thing to do will bo to 
Sew it up, and this must be done most carefully, 
taking care not to either tear the skin nor iii- 
clude the feathei-s. But what about the logs ? 
you w'ill ask me. "Well, it is time now to see 
about them. Point your leg-wires well, and 
have them a good lengtln You push the point 
of the wire up through the sole of the foot and 
force it up the leg, working it past the knee, 
and through the false or tow body, holding 
the extremity in such a po.sition that the pointed 
ends of the wires shall come out umlcr the 
opposite wings of the bird. Thus the right log- 
wire mu.st make itself visible under the left wing 
and the left under the right , Take your pliers 
and turn down the pointed ends ; then tighten 
the wire by pulling the jiortion that projects 
from the sole of the foot and yon make it quite 
secure. What are you to do with these project¬ 
ing wires ? They are for the bird to rest ujion. 
If you mean the bird to perch upon a twig, the 
ends of the wires must be warped round the 
twig; if the bird is to rest upon a turned stand, 
make holes in the stand for the feet-wires to pass 
through, and clamp them on the other side. 

But we are not quite ready yet to stick 
I Master Thrush in position, for be has got no 
I eyes ; his eyes are still in the pill-box, where 
you pat them for safety’s sake. Carefully open 
the eyelids and insert a tiny morsel of soft ptitty, 
and bring down the eyelids again with a fine 
needle, and tiy^ to make them look natural, and 
not too wild and wide. 

If the wings are now fastened by means of 
entomological pins in the jKisition they arc in¬ 
tended to retain, your bird will be almost com¬ 
plete, bat he will still want some shaping, and 
some feathers will need arranging. This can be.st 
be done by the pin-and-wm[)ping-cotton method. 
An entomological pin, or any large pin, is stock 
in each wing, one in the middle of the back, 
and one in the middle of the chest. Tuko 
a piece of soft cotton thread, attach it to 
the back pin, then bring it round the wing-pins 
and ba< k-pin again, and so on, until you have 
confined the unruly feathers, and thumbed and 
fingered the back and wings into shape. Now- 
do the same by the chest. Place the legs, neck, 
and head in the position you want them to 
assume and retain, tic a bit of thread round the 
mandibles to keep the bill closed, or clo.se it 
with a morsel ot sealing-wax, and lay your 
specimen aside for a day or so to dry. You can 
then take off your binding and set the specimen 
on a stand or on your twig. 

In future j>apers I shal'l have much plea.sure 
in giving my readers useful hints about making 
and setting up cases of stuffed birds, and other 
animals—forming a beautiful little mnseum, in 
fact ; but as it is po.ssibh^ you may have been 
pretty successful in .stuffing and shaping your 
fir.S'w bird, and would like to sec this first atti'mpt 
on his legs, 1 will say a word or two here about 
stands and perches. If you have a turning- 
lathe you can easily make your own stands, hut 
if not, any tunuT will make you one for a fciv 
pence of mahogany or box, or any ordinary hard 
wood. As to the twigs, or perches, they may be 
either natural or artificial. The artificial ones arc 
made of strongish wire wrapped round with tow. 
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and can thus be bent into any shape. The tow 
is smeared aroand with glae, and sawdust may 
then be scattered on, which, when dry, may be 
touched up with any natural coloured liquid dye. 
Or powdered mosses and lichens may be dusted 
on the glue before dry. 

Well then, if you are going to make a ca.9c 
you ought to collect and carefully stuff and shape 
your birds and other animals beforehand, and 
store them in a drawer, previously having touched 
them up with the solution I named in Part i, 
to preserve them from insects, but take great 
care no dust gets in, and that they do not lie 
on^over the other to put them out of shape. 
Lock your drawer and keep the key. 

By the way, it would be a capital plan to 
begin at the same time collecting many little 
odds and ends which you may find in the fields 
or seashore, and preserving them for future use. 
I mentioned some of these before, and I will 
begin my next paper by enumerating others. 

Another hint to you is this,—take, “many 
times and oft,” peeps in at the windows of taxi¬ 
dermists’ shops, and when you buy eyes or 
anything of that kind do not be afraid to ask 
the artist—for an artist a taxidermist is to all 
intents and purposes—any question you may 
wish information upon. He will tell you if you 
are polite and civil. 

Lastly, save your pence and pocket money. 
For if you are going to make and set up your 
museum all by yourself, there will be wo<^ to 
buy, a small plane or two, other extra tools, to 
say nothing of virgin cork for rock-work, and 
paint to paunt it, and also dyes and stains, so be 
saving. 

(To be continued.) 



Peter Trawl, W. N. H., E. J. J., Herts, and Others. 

_As clearly stated in the conditions, competitors 

may themselves select what size seems best for their 
illuminations. If. however, their packages aw over 
18in. by 9in., they will not be able to send them 
through the post, but of course they can leave them 
personally at the office, or, If living In the country, 
forward them by carrier, rail, or other means. 2. All 
lads, If not dlsquaUfled by age, whether belonging to 
Working Lads' Clubs or not, are of course equally 
free to compete. Girls are not now allowed to join 
in our competitions, as they have a magazine of their 
own. 

EiN KAUPMA5N.— You will never learn pronunciation 
of Latin or any other language by reading—you must 
hear. It is doubtful which is correct, but the Scotch 
and Continental styles, with the broad vowels are 
probably most like the original. We entered fully 
into this matter in our last volume. Tiarks is a good 
grammar, and so is Ahn's. 

Dick Sands.— Try again ; polishing is not an easy art. 
A continuous fountain working by Itself, with no 
connection with the outside, would be perpetual 
motion, and that has not yet been di8covere<L A 
force-pump worked by an electric engine might do, 
but your battery would have to be very powerful, 
and you would have to replenish the cells. 

Beswer.— 1. Yes ; bnt it would be against our rules to 
tell you. 2. Jukes and Geikie, perhaps the best 
manual on geology ptiblished. 3. Yes. 4. Sir or Dear 
Sir. 5. You can judge by the period which has 
elapsed since you sent off your letter. 

Hercules.—N early every cricketer has heard of E H. 
Budd. He was a very famous player, and is over 
and over again mentioned in all the principal books^ 
but he was not the ‘'greatest player in England." 
Cricket reputations are at the best ephemeral, and 
go^ players hsve been so numerous that it is no 
disgrace not to remember them alL 

II R.—The subject of seaweed preparation and ar¬ 
rangement was fully treated of in our first volume. 


Rob Rot.— Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 

AN Experiented Nktter says, as to square netting . 

•• Begin with one stitch, turn back and net two in 
the loop, go on netting two In the last loop of every 
row until the net is wide enough. If It is wanl^ 
t)erfectly square in shape you must now decrease by 
netting two together, or leaving a loop at the end of 
every row until you get back to one stitch. The 
necessary alteration to make a parallelogram is 
obvious enough. 

W. D R.—No: and we never encourage buying col¬ 
lections. 

Lkn.—T here are such things as electric engines used 
for organ-blowing, but we know nothing about their 
price. Apply at the Albert Hall. Of course they do 
not explode ; why should they? I 

J. Harri.s —1. Thanks. 2. Model steam-en^nes in 
time. 3. Pigeons have been treated of. 4. W e never 
recommend in such cases. j 

Fitter.—A n spplicatlon to the Board of Trade would 
get you the lulormation )ou want. 

Sir Robert Catesbt.— l.We remember nothing of the 
family except the Gunpowder Plot incident. Write 
to “Notes and Queriea" Some of their correspon¬ 
dents would delight In digging out the information 
for you; it Is not of sufficient general interest for us , 
to do so. 2. Probably not connected writh your bath¬ 
ing ; If it appears again, consult your doctor. 

W H F —1 No; a Bunsen’s burner It not suited for 
blowpipe work. 2. It is an old book. 3. There is no , 
book tl^t we know of specially devoted to glass- 
blowing. 4. Your hens could not have -been better 
treated ; there is no effectual remedy for the disease. I 
6 Yes ; to lime-white the hen-house is the best thing 
you can do. «. When hens suck their own eggs, the 
b^t thing you cam do is to kill them off. 
Well-wisher.— Take the chest measurement, as a 
tailor takes it for your waistcoat, under the arms, 
with the arms hanging at the side. 

A recent SUBSfRlBF.R.—Wisden’sCricketer’i Almanack 
is published by Wisden and Co., of Cranboum Street 
2. Gatlin's North American Indians. 

Labienus.— The University of London is in Burlington 
Gardens, New Bond Street University College. 
London, quite a different thing, is in Gower Street 
Like King’s College, London, it Is an institution for 
teaching, with many departments and classes. The 
London University holds examinations, and gives 
degrees and honours to those who have studied ai 
the Colleges. 

A. W. MiDOLET.—1. The letters on postage-stamps are 
the series marks, and are a protection against forgery 
2. No. 3. Answered. 

Hopeful.—Y ou could get an electric battery for a 
sovereign, but the price depends on the kind you 

want. 


J K —Your old greenhouse, well ventilated, with 
Blau here and there replaced by wire netting, ought 
to make an excellent aviary, and the birds would get 
on capitslly, if It is properly fitted up with old tree- 
branches, etc., for perches. 

ALFRED Dean and W. J. Scott.-'T he same post brought 
us a letter from G. U. Lockhead, who says; “Gather 
your flowers when they are about full blown, put 
them into a book (not a printed one) for a week or 
so and then change them to another book for a 
month, and then you will And them lUl ri^. 
Flowers and ferns so treated look splendid. Try 


COTTONOPOLI.*^. — Mr. Rejmclds, of the Lancuhiro 
Cricket Club, would tell you most about it. Try on*- 
of the Annuals, Lillywhite’s (either of them), or 
Wisden’s. Your other request has been antici¬ 
pated. 

F J W.— Vegetable, vegetate, vegetarian. 
to look at the dictionary at all! It is hardly w^l. 
calling such a book a dictionary If it could not give 



Centumoraph.— 1. For small quantities of drcsln 
and so forth. 2. Walk on. 3. Not unless vos la». 
been introduced. 4. No. 6. On the rifnt basd 
6. Allowable. Why not buy a liook ? You cm sn 
one for a shilling. 7. Wherever you like, and wluci^ 
ever you please. 

R. S. F.—Covert for binding the Ist voL Bots On 
Paper cost Is. 8d. ; for the 2nd voL as. 

F. M —Parc a little of the rind off two lemons, wnl 
lumps of sugar upon them ; squeexe out the juice i 
the fruit, and mix with two ounces ct white nx 
incUdlng the bHnps you have rubbed on the mi 
Add boiling water, and, when cool, strsln. sd4 ii 
strong, dilute with water. It is best iced, sikI os 
be bottled if yotf like. The lemonade sold Iqr stowc 
water manufacturers is not usually made from 
at all. 

Mt Brother and I.—Send to Messrs. Christji, 
Fenchurch Street, for their pamphlet and priori.-, 
and then see what you can do. 

W. L.—Put some concentrated solution of rinechlrnfe 
Into a porcelain or copper vessel, dilute it with ti 
more than two volumes of water, and boil Shou 
there be a precipitate dissolve it writh a few drops 
hydrochloric acid. Take as much powdered siz: <Q 
the point of a knife as it will bold, and throw tt 
the mixture, and the vessel will then rcceire u 
internal coating of ^c. Now add either ddoridj t 
sulphate of nickel until the water is distinctly ptr_ 
and then put in the articles you wish to plate, bin:: 
first well cleaned them, and boil them up with wo: 

I rinc fragments for a quarter of an hdnr 
them wwl with cold water, and clean with chslt i. 

I the covering of nickel is not thick enoogh, go 
! the process again. 

, Notice to Readers.- with the very first Pirt ofd- 
I Boy's Own Paper we published a fine coloured px^ 
of many of the princiiMU national flags, and froo de 
hearty expressions of thanks received In regsri u 
I it, we are certain it proved most useful and sctefU- 
' able to our readers. With our next Monthly Pirt- 
the first of the new volume—we hope to Issue soots^r 
I coloured plate of the kind, which, with the fonsr 
one, wrill be found to include nearlv if not quite u 
the national flags and standards about which boyi 
are likely to feel any particular interest 


RMOURER. —It is a medal, not a coin. Is it silver or 
copper? Keep it; you will never get anythiug for 
it. 

C Renouf — What feeds a sheep will feed a gost 
Whiting or hard fine chalk. Camphorated chslk. 
Bathing after sunset may be dangerous to some con¬ 
stitutions. Y'our sister should leave her eyebrows 
alone. 

ootball Tlater —Cement a thin piece of India- 
rubber over it. Get sixpennyworth of ^nzine (free 
from grease) from a druggist, and add to u a tenth 
of its volume of indiarubber cut into fine shreds. In 
a day or two the Indiarubber will be all melted, and 
you will have a cement which will unite almost any¬ 
thing, not only in the indiarubber way, but in the 
leather way as well. 

Imiorant.- Solder for tin plates consists of two parts 
of tin and one of lead. To solder small pieces wet 
them with a strong solution of sal-ammoniac, and 
put a piece of tinfoil between them, aud lay them In 
position on a plate of iron held over a gaslight until 
the solder melts. 

19 CAT 0 R —The river trout has red spots, the 
trout black ones. The colours of the , 

■pots vary greatly in different waters and in diffet^t 
s^ns. Fish that inhabit clear, ft, shaUow 
streams, which flow over rocky or gravelly bottoms, 
and live mostly on Insect food, have the 
liant red spots, and their flesh is of nmch 
quality than that of fish Uving under other condi¬ 
tions. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(Third Series.) 

We have already this month offered 
distinct series of prizes, — for a poem, for 
illumination, and for a set of silhouettes,-^ 
we now supplement these by yet another 
nay, viz. 

IV.—A “Design” Competition. 

We will give tivo prizes, of the value of ^ 
(TMiwea and half-a-guinea respectively, for) 
best design for a New Year's Card— 
material optional. Competitors will be duia 
into two classes—Class I., from 16 up to * 
Class II., all ages up to 16. One prize 
to each class, and that which exhibits 
merit will secure the higher prize. - 

31st, 1881, will be the latest date forseni^g 
(For Gtiural Cmditions refer to page 16-J 

[•-* In subsequent numbeis we 
prizes for fretwork designs, carving, mode ‘r 
chess and draughts, etc., etc.] 





Emrik A hiq^.Oir'wnohth.SS Hal|>oni\Wlurt. 












































































































































































































































A »Rii«x>L Story in &x CaAv^i^ 
Anther **Ja*e fioUy-PeJ^ ' *> 


j 7u to the Uip. upuptting an iiik 

l)ottI5"tt8 lie uitr t^rr- nuJ. lii’j - ipaJrin^ a nioo little Stygian 
pool for a light pair of trousers to soak in, while the 
“ Orator,” all unconscious of what had happened in his 
rear, proceeded to unfold his plan. 

Arthur Brown was always dubbed “the Orator,” and 


Now came a serious climax In affairs. 
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CHAPTER I. 


«« Y here, 

JLj you fellows! 

I’ve an idea for a 
fixie lark to-mor¬ 
row afternoon! ” 

This was “ Ora¬ 
tor Brown,” who, 
apparently deep 
in thought, had 
been standing 
with his back to 
the end of a long 
row of desks. As 
be 8X)oke he put 
bia hands on to 
tbe desk and drew 

himself up backwards on to the top, upsetting an ink 
bottle as he did so, and thus making a nice little Stygian 
j>ool for a Hght pair of trousers to soak in, while the 
‘ ‘ Orator,” all unconscious of what had happened in his 
proceeded to unfold his plan. 

-Arthur Brown was always dubbed “the Orator,” and 

"Now came a Eerlous climax In affalrt." 


he was rather proud of the distinction. 
Whatever subject was uppermost. Brown 
always had something to say upon it, and 
on serious occasions he had been known 
to make speeches of 
such imposing elo¬ 
quence as won for him I 
thesofcri^Mf^ that clung I 
to him not only all his I 
school-days, but for 
years after. 

“Orator’s got a 
plan ! ” ” What is it, ! 
Brown?” '‘Hold on I 
there, you fellows, can’t 
you? Let’s hear the | 


Orator!” “Don’t make such a row! 
And those who shouted, and those who 
were shouted to, and a considerable num¬ 
ber from the playground outside, mobbed 
round the elevated projector of what was 
soon seen to be a very promising expe¬ 
dition. 

The proposal was an original one. The 
school was to be divided into two forces. 
One was to embark on board an old punt 
and ferry over to the “ Dismal Swamp,” 
and they were then to construct a fortifica¬ 
tion after a plan which Brown proceeded to 
explain. This fortress they were to garri¬ 
son. The other force was to man a navy, 
consisting of the aforesaid punt and two or 
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thrf'f? others that it would be easy to hire I 
within a short distaoce up and down the i 
strortKi. This navy was of course designed 
for the taking of the fortress and the garri¬ 
son within it. 

Tliis kind of thing had often been done 
on land. The novelty of Brown’s proposal 
was the navctl clement, and the nature of 
the fighting, which was to consist largely 
of ai tillery work, the ammunition for which 
was to consist of rush balls. They were all 
to go down that evening, borrow Daddy 
Fortune’s reaping-hook, and cut a good 
tK^at-lood of green rushes, which were to 
be twisted and tied into balls as big as the 
double fist. An adequate supply of these 
was to be stowed in each boat, and also 
in the fortress, which another party was at 
the same time to go and construct under 
Orator Bro^^^^s personal supervision. 

The phm was received with acclamation. 
So enthusiastic, indeed, were many about 
the brilliant inventor, that they seized hold 
of him, and ^vithout more ado hoisted him 
aloft on to their shoulders. Not until then 
hati anybody discovered the accident with 
the ink-bottle. When, however, the Ora¬ 
tor’s nether garments were heaved up on 
to the shoulders of two enthusiasts who 
hapj)enod to ho in their shirt-sleeves, there 
was a sudden yeU, and the hero was un¬ 
ceremoniously bundled off into the crowd, 
who, however, caught him up, and, not 
pca-ceiving for the moment what had 
occurred, or why he had been dropped, 
again hoisted him on to their shoulders. 
It was but for an instant, however, and 
thcai the Orator was again pitched off 
smid further yells and laughter, to blacken 
acrreral pairs of hands, two or three more 
ahirt-sleevoa, and cue unlucky face, which 
happened to belong to a rather irascible 
member of the community. 

It was a ridiculous-looking mob that 
drew back in something of a circle from 
the exmtaminated Orator, and aU seemed 
to enjoy the joke immensely, except the 
unlucky member whose visage had received 
a dab wlxch had rendered him about the 
most gi'otesque and uncanny-looking figure 
imaginable. The stem, indignant Jook 
wliich ho endeavoured to put on from 
behind his “war-paint,” as some of them 
called it, was the only thing that was want¬ 
ing to render him inexpressibly droll, and 
there were roars of laughter at bis expense. 
He stood it as long as he could, and then 
beat a retreat in a great rage, declaring 
that ho would “ take it out of them” before 
they were much older. Nobody took much 
hoed of his threats, however; and when 
thf>eri who had been besmeared had done 
their l)est to put matters right again, buei- 
pfifts was resumed. 

Enlistment went on with a rapidity that 
would have cheered the heart of the most 
flc^'jiondent of war secretaries, and in a 
minutes Brown and Atkins were 
}>?j! ‘.vling their forces with all the pride of 
tild commanders, each force marshalled 
its own banner, held with due 
»'l< u>nity by an ensign in the middle of 
ninks, and officered in proper strength 
according to the best available authorities. 

Nearly the whole school felHn with the 
prop»al, and enlisted with the utmost 
ahscrity. There wore a few, however, who 
did not. The unlucky wight who had 
(bsfigurefl his face was one of the 
al»serit>e», and was generally considered no 
gii'jjct loss, for he was not a favourite; he 
was rather a bad temper, and usually 
T^vrkvjued a sneak. Another w’as Bob 
riMulersoii. who bad stayed a few minutes 

■'er school looking rather wistfully at the 


organising of the two armies, and had then 
disappeand. 

Opinions about Bob were divided somo- 
vrhat. He was often as “game'’ as the 
rest of them for anything going on, and, 
when he could be got to i»lay, showed a 
fair amount of energy and “ go.” He was 
sometimes voted a “ brick,” but, at the 
same time, was commonly r(‘garded tis 
rather an odd brick. He could be as 
boisterous and hearty as the best of them 
when he liked, but it was not very often. 
He was apt to take odd whims in his head 
very often—so it was commonly considered 
— and would go “ poking” off by himself 
nobody knew exactly where or w'hat for. 
He came homo one day with a blackened 
eye and a battered face. Bob had had a 
fight, everybody said, but nobody could 
get out of Hm a syllable about the matter. 
The matter was bound to come out, how¬ 
ever, for Dr. Preston, the venerable head 
of the school, wtis not likely to overlook 
the bruising and battering of j^igilism, 
and Henderson was requested to step into 
the library. 

Yes, it was true enough. Bob had had a 
fight. In one of his solitary rambles he 
had fallen in with two or three young 
ruffians, who were brutally torturing a 
frog. Now frogs and water-rats, and tickl- 
micc and snakes, and a great many other 
things of the kind, such as most of us hold 
in deadly enmity, were Bob’s special and 
peculiar friends. It was to peep and pry 
into their habits and their homes that he 
strolled about the fields by himself so 
frequently, and though nobody knew much 
about it, he had many an afternoon sat in 
school with a couple of field-mice in his 
coat-pockets, and for a long time lodged 
?.nd fed a snake in a coscy corner of his bed¬ 
room. Bob, in short, was a born natural¬ 
ist, and when he saw oso of his friends 
under barbarous treatment he resolutely 
interfered. The first effect of his inter¬ 
ference was to provoke the infliction of still 
greater barbarity on the imlucky frog, and 
Bob could not stand it. 

“lam sorry I broke the rule, sir,” he 
said, “ but I couldn’t help fighting. I've 
got damaged a bit, but I got the frog off 
and saw him safe.” 

The doctor had looked very stem at first, 
but hk face relaxcsl, and as the boy finished 
his story he looked to be quietly delighted. 

“ Well, well, Robert,” he said, “ I don’t 
like fighting, as you kuow, and the rule of 
the house is clear enough on the point. 
But I’d do avtay with the rule to-morrow 
if I thought my boys would never fight ex¬ 
cept to defend tlie helpless and to punish 
cruelty, the most devilish and detestable of 
all vices. Never fight if you can help it, 
my lad ; but if you must fight, let it be for 
right and mercy. You may go, Robert.” 

Bob went bis way, feeling a strong affec¬ 
tion for the good old man, who was always 
fuR of kindness and amiability, but who in 
! his own way was rather an oddity too, 
i and was commonly reputed to bo a little 
too easy and careless in .he discipline and 
management of his school. The boy him¬ 
self said nothing about the tight he had 
had, or the occasion of it, or of the result 
of the interview with the doctor. The old 
gentleman, however, took care to refer to 
the matter before some of the senior boys, 
and Henderson, from that time forth, had 
stood apj)reciably higher in the esteem of 
the school, by whom sometimes he had been 
regarded as rather a muff. 

This, however, had happened some time 
ago, and the impression it created had 
worn off considerably. Bob had given no 


further evidence of spirit, and had g 'l:* i. 
pretty much by himself. He had ■ ■ 
siuiially taken part in a game. aii<i L 
sliowii himself a fairly competent ai. I . 
live member of society, but his inter .': i 
ordinary playground games was nev- r 
long duration, and he would soon U i 
to the wood.nides and streamlets, hv ii; - 
rows and shady lanes, of the cool:: 
round. 

It was felt, therefore, that therD w 
little use in trying to enlist Bob Hendt 
for the military and naval mancenTr ' 
There was, however, just one more 1 
to make sides equal, and in the evening a 
w’as appealed to. 

“No,” said Bob; “I can’t play t- 
morrow afternoon; there’s a special r* . 
why I can’t. Besides,” he added, •* I : : 
think the doctor wiU give you leave f r 
he’ll say it's dangerous.” 

“ The doctor won’t know anyt'.: : 
about— ” 

“Hush! Shut up, Dick 'Woodkv 
was the indignant growl of one or t .v 
the leaders, svtto voce; “he’ll go r.; 
blab! ” 

“Very well, Henderson,” said Ort' 
Browui, in a louder tone/ “if you w 
play you won’t, and if the doctor v • 
give us leave, why we can’t help it;" 
with tliat they moved off and did a hr 
more growling at the imprudent Dick, r 
had so nearly let out—if he had not or:- 
—that it was not intended to ask 
doctor’s leave, but, as somebody sahh: 
have “ the lark first and get his leave afr* r- 
wards. ’ ’ The water was not generally dr 
romid the Dismal Swamp, but it was • 
in places, and a good many of the fell <3 
could not swim, and it might be awkw:..’^. 
if they got overboard evea in the shallo v 
pai ts. Some of them would be pr t 
sure to do BO in the excitement of a tij 
in a crow'ded boat, and evory^body ’^ti- 
that the doctor would not sanction t:. 
enterprise. So much the greater ri a> .: 
not to let it come to his ears, argued 11 : i 
of them, and Dick Woodley got into dr- 
grace for his candid avowal to one vxi 
was not going to play, and who a 
many were inclined to think was a siieah. 


CHAPTER II. 

D.vddy Fortune’s reaping-hook had !• ^ 
borrowed, and a huge pile of green rufb r 
had been stowed on board a punt ani 
towed up to the Dismal Swamp, wlitr 
with a number of stout ash poles 
at a neighbouring faggot yard, and aiioth-r 
boat-load of rushes, a very r&sx>ectable r- 
tress had been constnicted by Orator Brow'- 
and his party. 

They had tied the poles horizontally to - 
rude circle of stout young trees, and th ■ 
bound the rushes into sheaves, and tv ■ 
them to the poles in a pretty cour t 
wall all round a space of ground suffici ;' 
to contain the garrison and their ammnu> 
tion. It was not, perhaps, a fortress :t’.vy 
gether calculated to resist modem ar: - 
lory, but it was a rather awkward pi- ^ 
to get into while the ^irison were - 
ing away with rush balls from the ra:; ■ 
parts, more especially as the strat*a:i‘ 
Brown had selected a plot of ground sur¬ 
rounded by water, except at one iiar:v»’' 
point, to which the assailants could u 1 
very well get under the fire of the oueiny. 

Tlie ammunition for the fleet was nia '. 
the finishing touches were put to the 
ress walls, a gaudy standard Avas run u; 
on a pole planted in the centre, and llitj 



the two armies, at truce for the time, 
punted over to the shore, in response to 
the distant school bell, which proclaimed 
that in half an hour every boy would be 
required to be within the school gates. 

It was a glorious summer evening, and 
the scene was about as calm and peaceful 
as anything can well be imagined. Never¬ 
theless, the battle of the morrow was the 
subject filling all thoughts, and even 
stimulating the rather dreamy and medi¬ 
tative Paul Hansford to a martial frame of 
mind. He talked of all the battles he 
could think of, and quoted Shakespeare’s 
Eichard in. as the sun shot up his last 
fiery rays into the tree-tops, beneath which 
them flat-bottomed fleet glided smoothly, 
amid water-lilies and yellow flags. 

“ ‘The weary sun hath made a golden set/ ” 

he exclaimed, with rather more of the 
oratorical air than Shakespeare perhaps 
intended bis lines to be graced with. 

“ ‘ The weary sun hath made a golden set, 

And by the bright track of his fiery car, 

Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. ’ ” 

And just as the mist was beginning to 
steal softly over the face of the broad 
stream, the fire was dying out of the west¬ 
ern sky, and the blackbird was warbling 
his evensong from the tree-tops, the war¬ 
riors took leave of their fleet, after tying 
each boat securely up in the midst of a 
dense thicket of green rushes, and par¬ 
tially under the shadow of bushes Over¬ 
hanging the bank of the stream. This 
done, they wended their way to the school- 
house, feeling that they had had a very 
jolly evening, and were sure to have a 
merry time of it on the morrow. 

The morrow came in due time, as mor¬ 
rows usually do, even to the most impa¬ 
tient, and in due time also morning school 
came to an end. There was no super¬ 
vision out of school hours at Hokeby 
House. There were certain boimdary 
lines, beyond which wandering was not 
to extend, and certain pursuits and games 
that were to be engaged in only by express 
I^ermission. This being understood, the i 
<loctor was wont to refy on the gentlemanly 
feeling and honour of his boys—a confi¬ 
dence usually, perhaps, pretty well re¬ 
sponded to, but unfortunately very liable 
to be abused when strong feeling ran in 
favour of any sport to whi^ it was bebeved 
a veto would be opposed. 

Dinner was dispatched witb ratber more 
than the usual expedition even on a 
holiday, and soon all, or nearly all, were 
trooping merrily down to the river-side. 
The navy was towed out, and the garrison 
ferried down to the Dismal Swamp—a num¬ 
ber of small, irregular plots of marshy 
ground in the middle of the river, a good 
deal overgrown by rushes, and pretty 
thickly studded with willow and other 
trees. Tbe name it bore was not known to 
I>eople in the neighbourhood generally ; it 
was a school name only—a tradition from 
the time when Mrs. Stowe’s “Dred** was a 
new book, and very popular with the pupils 
at Rokeby House. 

The garrison was landed and marched 
in proper military style into the fortress, 
where tbe standard was still flying, and 
where tbe entrance was promptly closed 
and barricaded, and ammunition laid in 
ct>nvenient piles near the ramparts. 

Two punts had been required for this 
f«>rce. and they, having discharged their 
freight of warriors, returned to form with 
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two other cranky old craft the beleaguering 
fleet. After much discussion and argu¬ 
ment, and tbe hunting up of a good many 
historical precedents, it had been deter¬ 
mined that tlic garrison ought to be smaller 
than the attacking force, an arrangement 
which eventually proved to bo a necessity, 
from the small capacity of the fort. The 
assailants pretty well fiUed the four vessels, 
and there were four standards flying, and 
would have been four bands of music if it 
oould have been managed. That, however, 
was found to be impracticable. The best 
that could be mustered in the way of music 
was a concertina, two jew’s-harps, and a 
fife, to which Dick Farlow imparted a little 
mibtary precision and force by two old 
saucepan-lids, while Teddy Fortescue beat 
a tolerably eftective tattoo with two sticks 
on the well of the punt in which he and 
the rest of the musicians rode, and which 
it need hardly be said was the admiral’s 
ship. 

And 80 they floated gently down stream 
under the pleasant shadows of overhanging 
trees, and rustling gently through beds of 
green rushes, all burning with eager desu'e 
to begin the fray, which promised to develop 
a grand surprise for the garrison, who felt 
pretty confident of their power to keep 
their fortress against all the world. 

And now the music broke over tbe water 
with redoubled energy. The saucepan- 
lids clashed more horribly than ever, and 
Fortescue thumped with all his lusty 
might as the swamp hove in view, and the 
cheers of the garrison in the distance were 
answered by more vociferous cheering from 
the fleet. Whiz ! came a cannon-ball, and 
then fell with a splash to the right of the 
admiral’s ship. This would have been im¬ 
mediately answered by a flight of balls from 
the fleet, but the commander was too 
prudent, and promptly forbade it. They 
were ordered to reserve their ammunition 
till they came to close quarters, which 
they did very shortly, and then a desperate 
fray took place—more desperate, indeed, 
ana more serious than the belligerents had 
bargained for. For the rush balls, which 
sounded soft and harmless enough when 
proposed, were found to be tolerably sub¬ 
stantial and weighty affairs when received 
in full flight right on the nose, as one 
warrior speedily received one, or full in 
the mouth, as another took a random shot, 
thereby losing one of his teeth. 

It was soon found, in fact, that the war¬ 
fare was a shade too real to be agreeable, 
and that real bloodshed was going on on 
both sides, and tempers were rapidly heat¬ 
ing to a mischievous point. Atkins, who 
was the leader of the attacking party, saw 
this, and had sufficient prudence to sound 
a retreat, as he explained afterwards, for 
strategical purposes only, though much to 
the disgust of some of the more fiery spirits. 
The vessels accordingly drew back out of 
range, and the garrison cheered with all 
the vigour of the conquering side. The 
fight, however, was not over. The aim of 
the admiral was to get his vessels close up 
under the ramparts, and this he had been 
unable to do before the casualties begun to 
wear a serious aspect, and he had thought 
it prudent to withdraw. Now, however, 
he changed his tactics. All the crews v/ere 
ordered to take off their coats, which they 
were to hold up ou their arms after the 
manner of shieldvS to ward off the enemy’s 
fire, and with this precaution the four 
boats were to start at different pointsroiuid, 
and were to converge at the fortress, right 
up to which they were to drive, regardlei?3 
of the artillery of their foes. Thus the 
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beleaguered force found themselves assailed 
all round, and the assailants stood a fnir 
chance of scaling the walls and taking the 
place. 

This, however, was not so easy a mat¬ 
ter, and probably Atkins and his 
would have had again to retire but for tlio 
ingenious idea of one who ha5 been reading 
Roman history, and who had suggested a 
brilliant scheme to the admiral. This bid 
been carefully kept from the garrison, and 
came now as a most discouraging suiprise. 
No sooner had it become apparent that the 
besiegers could be kept from climbing over 
the rampai-ts than Atkins gave the word, 
and one of the crows meule straight for the 
narrow neck of firm ground, and, in despite 
of all that Brown’s men could do, effected a 
landing, dragging out of their ship a heavy 
piece of timber some four or five feet long, 
and about a foot in diameter. A number 
of rope’s-ends had been tied to this, and a 
very effective battoiing-ram thus provided. 
Six of the crow seized a rope each, while 
the rest covered their proceedings as well 
as they could by weH peppering those of 
the garrison who showed themsdves above 
the ramparts. 

Swing went the battering-ram—once, 
twice, three times, and thump —thump— 
thump into tbe rush waU, or, rather, 
against the wooden framework of the wall, 
which stood about five or six beats and 
then went in with a crash. Down went 
the rampart and in went the assailants, 
over a medley of broken sticks, piles of 
rushes, and heaps of ammunition. 

Now came a serious climax in affairs. 
No sooner had the cracking of the walls 
and the cheers of the victors announced to 
the other crews that success had attended 
their strategy, than they all came to the 
breach, and pushed into the structure with 
a rush, iind with wildly excited cheering. 
Now tins result had not been foreseen. 
The fortress itself was only just sufficient 
to hold its garrison, and, as it has been 
explained, except on one side its walls 
were at the water’s edge. When, there¬ 
fore, a mad rush was m^e into the struc- 
tufo by twdee as many as it already held, it 
might have been expected that a severe 
strain would be jmt on the fabric. It was 
not expected, however. Everybody rushed 
in, there was a tremendous struggle, and 
away went the walls, and in a good deal 
less time than it has taken to write it soni'^ 
fifteen or twenty boys were floundering 
in the water. The Ixdeaguered fortress whs 
not only taken, but the warriors were; 
literally driven through its walls, and 
friends and foes splashed down into the 
stream all round. 

For a moment there was a pause among 
the too victorious band, and a spasm of 
terror and dismay. Fortunately, however, 
the stream immediately under the banks 
was but shallow, and all the submerged 
warriors were speedily clambering on to 
the swamp or into the beats, with no 
more serious damage than a thorough 
soaking. Counsels were divided. The mo*t’ 
prudent advised tliat those Who had bei'ii 
iu the water should be ferried over and 
return to Rokeby House and change their 
clothes. That, however, was denounced 
as folly by others. They would meet the 
doctor, and there would bo a row. 

“Tell you what,” cried one, “we'll 
punt down to Comey’s meadows, and 
I tin y can strip and lay their clothes in the 
sun.” 

“ Make a big fire and dry ’em,” sug¬ 
gested somebody else. 

“Hooray!” shouted ever so many; 
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“ that’s the idea! ” And with little more 
ado the half - drowned warriors were 
ordered on board two of the punts, and 
set out for Corney’s meadows to dry their 
clothes. In half an hour all the party, 
both besiegers and b^-sieged, had been 
conveyed down to the spot indicated, and, 
laying aside for the time all belligerent 
animosities, set themselves to work to 
avert the danger of wet clothes telling 
tales when by-and-by they should be drawn 
up on parade for roll-calling and inspec¬ 
tion by the doctor. Dead furze and dry 
branches were gathered together, one of the 
juniors was dispatched to a village shop 
for a box of matches, and before long two 
roasting fires were blazing on a piece of 
rocky land, and a number of suits of 
clothes were hung all roimd upon sticks 
and strings, while the owners of them 
basked in the sunshine, or squatted round 
the fires like so many back wood Indians. 
Before the sound of the distant school bell 
came clanging faintly down the valley that 
evening the garments had been dried suffi¬ 
ciently to pass muster, and it was hoped 
that all would be well. There were cer¬ 
tainly several casualties that could not well 
be concealed Thompson had 1 ost a tooth and 
had cut his lip, or had it cut for him by a 
cannon-ball. Wilks had a most unsightly 
nasal enlargement, in com-equence of an 
unlucky shot, and Fred Peyton had also 
been damaged in a similar way, while an¬ 
other had severely scratched the side of 
his face by one of the broken poles of the 
fortress. 

All this, however, might have occurred 
in a scrimmage on land, and most of those 
who had not been wounded seemed in¬ 
clined to regard these casualties with satis¬ 
faction, as they gave the affray a decidedly 
warlike aspect. On the whole the expedi¬ 
tion was pronounced a success worthy of 
repetition, with certain modifications which 
the experience of the day had suggested. 
It was voted good fun—the very best of 
the term, indeed; and if they could keep 
it quiet, they would certainly have another 
turn the following half-hobday. 

(To he continued.) . 


THE ROMANCE OF HERALDRY, 

AND THE MOTTOES OF GREAT HOUSES, 
Etc. 

II.—FLOWER BADGES. 



HE “science 
of heral¬ 
dry’’isnow 
a favourite 
term, but 
long before 
heraldry became 
a science, many 
nations, fami¬ 
lies, and indivi¬ 
duals, adopted 
plants as their 
symbols. The 
palm typified 
Jiidiea, as was 
seen in the 
Roman tri- 
umphs. The 
lotus and papyrus were emblems of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. The device of Henry iv. was a 
pomegranate, with the motto, “Sour yet sw’eet,” 
to intimate that in a wise reign severity should 
1)6 tempered with mildness. Anne of Austria 
also adopted this with a different motto, “ My 
Worth is not in my crown.” 

Lilies being the emblem of the Virgin Mary, 


and she acknowledged as the patron aiint of earl’s, and that of a marquis four. Strawberry- 
Dundee, that town has for its anns, azure a leaves and tlie JUurs-de-lya are used in ihs 



bough-pot of lilies argent (Fig. 21). The 
broom (Fig. 22) hjis been from a remote period 
the badge of Brittany. Fulk of Anjou is com¬ 
monly called the first Plantagenet {plantagenista, 



Fig. 25.—The Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle. 


coronets of the younger members of the royal 
family. 

“ Let merry England proudly rear 
Her blended roses bought so dear.” 



Fig. 22.—Plantagenet Crest. 


broom plant), the family cognisance a.s.sumed by 
him during a pilgrimage to the Holy Land as a 
symbol of humility. The crest of this race was 
a small animal, about the size of a martin. 



Fig. 23.—Ducal Coronet. 


passing between two sprigs of broom. The 

f )rinces of Tudor chose the hawthorn in fruit 
rom the circumstance of the crown of England 
being found hidden in a hawthoni bush after 
the death of Richard iii. on the field of Bos- 
worth. 



Fig. 24 —The Bose Noble. 


.John of Portugal chose the strawberry, and 
the leaf of it is used in the circles of gold woni 
by some of the Engli.sh nobles. The coronet of 
a duke (Fig. 23) ha.s eight leaves, and so has an 


The rose first appears on the great seal of 
England in the reign of Edward iv., and its first 
appearance on the coinage was on the rose nobk 
in the reign of Henry vi. (Fig. 24). 



Fig. 26.-The Leek. 


On the marriage of John of Gaunt with 
Blanche of Lancaster he assumed the red r(«, 
so fatally known as the rose of Lancaster. The 
white rose was the badge of the house of YoiL 



Fig. 27.—Early National Flag of France. 


In the dispute in the Temple Gardens, Somerset 
is made to say, on the part of Lancaster— 

“ Let him that is no coward nor no flatterer. 
But can maintain the party of the troth, ^ 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me; 

and Warwick, on the side of York, replies— 

“ I love no colours ; and without all colonr 
Of base, insinuating flattery', 

I pluck this white rose with Plantagenet. 



“ The rose that’s like the snow ” was in later 
times the emblem of the unfortunate house of 
Stuart, and it, like its prototype, was worn in 
strile and bloodshed. It has been often the 
theme of the poet’s song. The emblem of 
Scotland is the tnistle. As the poet says— 

“In Scotland blooms a warlike flower, 

Too rough to bloom in lady’s bower.” 

Tradition says that the thistle, with its motto, 
“Whadaur meddle wi’me ? ” was adopted as 
the symbol of Scotland from the circumstance 
that once a party of Norsemen or Danes 
ittenipted to surprise the Scottish army by 
night, but one of them trod upon a prickly 
thistle, and his cry of pain roused some of the 
Scots, who flew to arms and drove back the 
foe. The motto “Nemo me impune lacessit” 
ippeared with it in James vi.’s time. “ In my 
Icfcnce ” was an earlier motto, and is still in 
The Scotch sentiment includes a regard 
for every species of thistle. Bums says, 

“ The rough burr thistle spreading wide 
Among the bearded bear, 

1 turned the weeder-clips aside. 

And spared the symbol dear.” 

The shamrock is the symbol of Ireland, and 
(vas chosen, it is said, t^cause of the circum* 
stonce that St. Patrick took it up to prove 
to the Irish the doctrine of the Trinity. 

“ Oh ! I care not for the thistle, 

And I care not for the rose ; 

For when the cold winds whistle. 

Neither down nor crimson shows. 

But, like hope to him that's friendless, 
Where no gaudy flower is seen, 

By our graves, with love that’s endless, 
Waves our own true-hearted green.” 

Every true-hearted Irishman will try to pro¬ 
cure a bunch of shamrock on St. Patrick’s Day. 
The trefoil, or shamrock, is also the emblem of 
Hope, and it was a belief from the earliest time 
that no serpent would touch the plant. The 
leek is the badge of Wales (Fig. 26), and in 
that connection is associated with the month of 
March. 

“March, various, fierce, and wild, with wind- 
crack cheeks. 

By wilder Welshmen led, and crowned with 
leeks.” 

Mr. Brady says that St David caused the 
Britons under King Cadwallader to distinguish 
themselves by a leek in their caps. They then 
L'onqnered the Sucons, and still recall their 
victory by adopting the leek on every anniversary 
—March Ist (St David’s Day). 

Shakespeare makes out that the Welsh wore 
leeks at tne battle*of Poitiers, for Fluelleu says : 
” If your majesty is remembered of it, the 
Welshmen did good service in a garden where 
leeks did grow, wearing leeks in their Monmouth 
»p«i, which, your majesty knows, to this hour 
U an honourable badge of the service ; and I do 
believe your majesty takes no scorn to wear 
leeks upon St. David’s Day.” Then, again, 
Fluellen is taunted by Pistol for wearing a leek 
in his hat. “ Hence ! ” says Pistol, “ I am 
qualmish at the smell of leek.” Fluellen re¬ 
plies, “ 1 beseech you, at my desire, to eat tMs 
leek.” Pistol says, “ Not foi Cadwallader and 
all his goats.” 'Then the Welshman beats him, 
nor desists till he has made him swallow the ob¬ 
noxious vegetable : hence our proverbial phrase, 
the leek . 

The lily is the emblem of France, os witness 
the lilies— 

*■ France ! call to mind thy war-cry bold, 
Montjoie St. Denis ! and thy shield 
Where three fair lily-flowers of gold 
Shine brightly in an azure field. ” 

Txsso, in his “Jerusalem Delivered,” terms 
tl- Kr»*Dch emblem (jigli d'oro (golden lilies). “ I 
aiw my country’s lily torn,” says a Frenchman. 
Tne burghers of Ghent were bound by solemn 
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oath not to make war ii^mn the lilies (Milling¬ 
ton). 

The royal flag of France was not white until 
the time of Henry iv. At an earlier period the 
national flag bore a white cross on the centre 
of a blue flng, adorned with fleur-de-lys (Fig. 27). 
This banner was carried behind the red flag of 
St. Denis, the sacred oriflamme. 

The device of Clovis was three Slack toads, but 
an aged hermit was said to receive one night from 
an angel a shield of wonderful beauty. It was 
azure, on which were emblazoned three golden 
lilies that shone like stars. This shield the 
hermit gave, a^ he was commanded, to Queen 
Clotilde, who presented it to her royal husband. 

After that, the arms of the king were every¬ 
where victorious, and when the battle of Tolbiac 
had been won, the soldiers crowned themselves 
with lilies they found growing near the field- 
in all probability the flowers of the yellow iris, 
which were considered to be a suitable emblem | 


GYMNASTICS. 

By a Member oe the London Athletic 
Club. 

III.—the horizontal bar { continued ). 
Getting On to the Bar. 

^ ET into position as in Fig 8 in our last 
\jr article, then drop the right side of the 
body, simultaneously throwing the left leg over 
the bar as in Fig, 7, and swing the other leg, 



which will have the effect of bringing you up 
over the bar. Endeavour to come up with 
the body upright, as in Fig 8. 



You will experience some diflSculty in doing 
this, and your first attempt will no doubt result 
in a mere scramble up, but persevere until suc¬ 
cess rewards your efl’orts. 

There is another method you may try—viz., 
to bring the leg up through the hands, and, 
with a good swing, bring yourself up, as iu 
Fig. 8. 

One method is perhaps as good as the other, 
bat neither can 1 m neatly performed w'ithout 
continual practice. 

The Leg Swing (Backward). 

When in position, as in Fig. 8, swing the 
right leg out behind, at the same time shifting 
the left leg backward until the bend of the 
knee catches the bar (Fig. 9). 

Keep the arms straight, and throw the head 
back with a good swing, just enough to bring 
you round the bar into the original position. 
You nuLst be careful iu judging tlie swing, 
otherwise you will find that yoH cannot stop 
yourself, and will make a half turn too much. 
After a little practice you will be able to judge 



for the Franks, who came from the marshes of 
Friesland. 

The badges of the Highland elans are floral 
emblems worn in the linnet, and, from being 
generally evergreen, form a mark unaffected by 
the changes of season. The confederacy of clans 
bore a badge common to all, while the several 
clans of which it was comprised had each a 
separate badge which distinguished one from 
another. 

Prince Charles Edward once tried to impose 
upon the citizens of Glasgow, but was defeated 
because of these dilferent badges. He, hoping to 
make his army appear larger than it was, led 
several parties of Highlanders a short detour 
through the city. But the pine and the heather 
could not be mistaken by the inhabitants, who 
knew by them a Macdonald from a Campbell. 

Sir W’alter Scott’s boat-song of the Maegregor 
Clan Alpine gives due prominence to their badge 
(pine). 


the first swing to a nicety, and come up with a 



For the forward leg swing, turn the hands 
the other way, leaning the weight of the body 
on the arms; throw the head forward, and, 
writh one bold plunge, keeping the body erect, 
and holding tigiitly on to tne bar, make the re¬ 
volution (Fig. 10). 



Do not bo content with accomplishing this 
with one leg only, but practise with right and 
left alternately. 

The forward swing will tax your confidence 
more than the backward, but it is really not 
more difticult. You w’ill, after a little practice, 
be able to make several revolutions in succes¬ 
sion. This has a very dashing appeal ance. 

To Sit on the Bar. 

This will prove rather difficult at first Get 
on to the bar, as in Fig. 8, and preserving your 
balance, bring the hanging leg with a rapid 
movement over the bar into a sitting position. 
To effect this you must leave go of the bar with 
the right hand, resuming your grasp directly the 
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]< " has passed under your hand. You will now 
he in position as in Fig. 11. . 

This exercise really consists of balancing, and 
in your first attempts yoi a ill tind a tendmcy 
t.» roll over backwards directly the leg reaches 
the level of the bar. Should you do so, how¬ 
ever, you can tj[uickly recover your position by 
the method described in “getting on to the 
bar.” 



There is another way of getting into the sit¬ 
ting position. Hang on as in Fig. 2, and 
doubling up, pass the legs throqgh the arms 
(Fig. 14), straighten the body, as in Fig. 15, 



and draw yourself up until the posterior is a 
little above the bar. You will then, with a 
slight bend of the body, roll over into position. 
You must keep the head well Ixick, and pull 
hard with the arms. 

A good exercise for the muscles of the back is 
to drop through when in position as in Fig. 14, 
to position os in Fig. 16, and back again to 



Fig. 2. Be careful to keep the legs atraujlU while 
doing it. It is easy enough to cflect with legs 
bent. 

Having accomplished “sitting,” accustom 
yourself to remaining in that position without 
hoMiiig the bar with the hands, balancing your¬ 
self with the bar under ditferent parts of tlie 
leg. 

This will prepare you for tlie 

Sit Swixo (Backwari)), 

which is not unlike the leg swing, hut veiy 
much more difficult, as greater strength is re¬ 
quired, in consequence of tlio wliole weight 
being thrown upon the anus. 

Sitting on the bar as in Fig. 11, stilTen the 
anas, aud launch yourself backwards with a 
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good swing, holding the bar firmly with botb 
hands, and go right round the bar witli the 
impetus you have given yourself, resuming tin- 
position from which you started. As in the leg 
swing, you must judge the swing correctly, or 
else you will go round half a turn too much, or I 
fail to give sufficient swing to come up at all 
This will very likely be the case in jour firsi 
few attempts, for you can hardly expect to ac¬ 
complish the feat at onee. 

In attempting this exercise it is as well to 
have some one standing in front of the bar 
ready to catch you in the event of yonr not 
having given swing enough to balance yourself, 
in which case you will fall for want 

In the sit swing forward, sUrting is the im¬ 
portant part. Raise the body as far from the 
bar as possible, the whole weight supported on 
the anns (Fig. 12), legs straight, chest throw’n 
out. Now with a bold plunge foi-ward you will 
go right round (that is, after a time). The 
arms must be kent ])erfectl} straight, as in 
Fig. 13, and the nands of course reversed as 
in the leg swing forw'ard. 

This feat requires more nerve than any we 
have yet described, and, as a natural accom¬ 
paniment, more pnictice, but it will well repay 
any amount of perseverance. 

Hanging by the Legs. 

Sit on the bar, then suddenly slide backwards 
and drop, catchiig yourself by your bent knees 
(Fig. 17). 



You must bo very careful not to communi¬ 
cate any swing to the body, but to drop quite 
straight, or off you will come. Having success¬ 
fully acquired this exercise, j'ou may now 
practise swinging by the legs, when as in 
Fig. 18 let go with* your legs, and let them 



drop, and come on your feet on the gronnd. 
This exercise had better be first practised on a 
bar sufficiently low to allow of your just touch¬ 
ing with the tips of the fingers when hanging, 
in case you hold on too long, and so come on 
your hands and feet instead of on your feet 
only. A very little practice, however, will 
.suffice to give you tlie knack of leaving go at 
the exact moment, and as this method of leav¬ 
ing tlie bar is often called into requisition at 
the end of a series of combined movements, it 
should he acquired perfect! J^ 

We cannot too strongly advise our young 
friends who wish to become gymnasts to pay 
particular attention to the style in which they 
perform the exercises. Many a diflicult feat is 
spoiled in appearance by the clumsy manner in 
which it is executed, and fails to elicit the 
admiration afforded to a much simpler move¬ 
ment gracefully performed. 

(To he continued.) 


THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 

CHAPTER VI.—HOW MY MASTER HAT> ROTH 
Ills FUIP:N1)S AND HIS ENEMIES AT 
RANDLEIU'RY. 

r ! events of Chin lie’s first day at Ran- 
dlebury had at least taiiglit him one 
salutary lesson, and that was, to moderate 
his enthusiasm with regard to mo, and 
consequently for the next few weeks I had 
a quiet time of it. True enough my master 
would occasionally produce me in confi¬ 
dence to a select and admiring audience, 
and would ever and again proffer the use 
of me to his protector, Joe Halliday, but 
ho gave up flourishing me in the face of 
every passer-bj*, and took to buttoning his 
jacket over the chain. I found my health 
all the better for this gentler usage, and 
show’ed my gratitude by keeping perfect 
time from one week’s end to the other. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that 
Charlie was not long in making friends at 
Randlebury. Indeed, some of bis ac¬ 
quaintance looked upon this exceeding 
friendliness in the boy’s disposition as one 
of his weak points. 

“ I do believe,” said Walcot, who was 
only four from the head of the school, to 
his friend Joe Halliday, one day about a 
month after my master’s arrival at Randle¬ 
bury— “I do believe that young fag of 
yours would chum up to the poker and 
tongs if there w’ere no fellows here.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” said Joe. “He’s 
a sociable young beggar, and keeps my 
den uncommon tidy. Why, only the other 
day, when I was in no end of a vicious 
temper about being rowed about my Greek 
accents, you know, and when I should 
have been really grateful to the young 
Hcamp if he’d given me an excuse for 
kicking him, what should he do but lay 
wait for me in my den with a letter from 
his father, which he insisted on reading 
aloud to me. What do you think it was. 
about ? ” 

“ I couldn’t guess,” said Walcot. 

“ Well, you must know he’s lately 
chummed up very thick with my young 
brother Jim m the second, and—would you 
believe it ?—he took it into his head to sit 
down and 'write to his governor to a.Hk him 
if he would give Jim and me each a watch 
like the one he’s got himsdlfk What de 
you think of that ? ” 

“ Did he, though ! ” exclaimed Walcot,. 
laughing. “ I say, old boy, you’ll make 
your fortune out of that youngster; and 
what did his father say ? ” 

• “ Oh, he was most polite, of course; his 
boy’s friends were his friends, and all that, 
and he finished up by saying he hoped we 
should both come and spend Clmstmas 
there.” 

“ My eye! and did he send the 
watches ? ” 

“ No; I suppose he wants to spy out 
the land first.” 

“Well,” said Walcot, “the boy’s all 
right 'with you, but he’ll go making a fool 
of himself some day if he makes up to 
everybody he meets.” 

My master, in fact, 'v^^as already a popular 
boy with his fellows. He had a select band 
of admirers among the youth of the second 
form, who cackled round him like hens 
round a bantam. Together they groaned 
over their Latin exercises and wrestled with 
their decimals; together they heard the 
dreaded summons to the master’s de.'^k; 
and side by side, I am sorry to say, they 
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held out their open palms to receive his 
csiip. If a slate bearing on its surface an 
outline effigy of the gentleman who pre¬ 
sided nver the lessons of the class vvas 
brought to light, and the names of its p^r- 

efrators demanded, Charlie’s hand would 

e seen among a forest of other upraiswi. 
ink-stained hands, and he would confess 
with contrition to having contributed the 
left eye of the unlucky portrait. And if, 
amir) the solemn silence which attended a 
moral discourse from the master on the 
evils of gluttony, a sudden cataract of 
nuts, apples, turnips, and jam sandwiches 
on to the floor should <lrown the good 
man’s voice, Charlie would be one of the 
ill-starred wights who owned to a partner¬ 
ship in the bag of good things which had 
thus miserably burst, and would proceed 
with shAme first to crawl and grope on the 
dusty floor to collect his contraband pos¬ 
sessions, and then solemnly to deposit the 
same, jam, turnips, and all, on the de^k 
of the offended dominie as a confiscated 
forfeit. 

By these and many other like experiences 
Charlie identified himself with his com¬ 
rades, and established many and memorable 
bonds of sympathy. Ho took the alle¬ 
giance of his followers and the penalties of 
his masters in equal good part. He was 
not the boy to glory in his scrapes, but he 
was the boy to get into them, and once in, 
no fear of punishment could make a tell¬ 
tale, a cheat, or a coward of him. 

With the elder boys ho was also a fa¬ 
vourite, for what big boy does not take 
pride in patronising a plucky, frank young¬ 
ster? Patronising with Charlie did not 
mean humiliation. It is true he would 
quake at times in the majestic company of 
the heroes of the Sixth Form, but without 
hanging his head or toadying. It is one 
thing to reverence a fellow-being, and 
another to kneel and lick his boots. 

Altogether Charlie had what is called 
“ fallen on his feet ” at Bandlebury. By 
the end of two months ho was as much at 
home there as if he had strutted its halls 
for two years. His whistle was as shrill 
as any in the lobbies, and Mrs. Packer 
stuck her fingers in her ears when he burst 
into her parlour to demand a clean collar. 
He had already sigpualised himself too on 
the cricket field, having scored one run (by 
a leg-bye) in the never-to-be-forgotten 
match of First Form, First Eleven, against 
Second Form, Second Eleven; and he had 
annihilated the • redoubtable Alfred Bed¬ 
head in the hundred yards hopping match, 
accomplishing that distance in the wonder¬ 
fully short time of forty-five seconds! 

But the dearest of all his friends was 
Jim Halliday, his lord and mstster’s young 
brother. To Jim, Charlie opened his own 
soul, and me, and the knife; with Jim he 
laid his schemes for the future, and ar¬ 
ranged, when he was Governor-General of 
India and Jim was Prime Minister, ho 
would swop a couple of elephants for one of 
A^h and Tackle’s best twenty-foot fishing- 
rods, with a book of flies complete. With Jim 
Charlie talked about home and his father, 
and the coming holidays, till his face shone 
with the brightness of the prospect. Nor 
w>ts the faithful Jim less communicative. 
He told Charlie all about his sisters down 
at Dullfield, where his father had once been 
clergyman, and gave it as his opinion that 
Jenny was the one Charlie had better 
marry ; and to Charlie he imparted, as an 
awful secret not to be so much as whis¬ 
pered to any one, that he (Jim) was going 
to array his imposing figure for the first 
tinio in a tail coat at Christmas. 


With two friends on such a of 

confidence, is it a wonder they clave one 
to the other in mutual adrniration and af¬ 
fection ? Many a sumptuous supper, pro¬ 
vided at the imminent peril of embargo by 
the authorities on the one band, and cap¬ 
ture by hungry pirates on the other, did 
they smuggle into port and enjoy in com¬ 
pany; on many a half-holiday did they 
fish for hours in the same pool, or climb 
the same tree for the same nest; what book 
of Jim’s was there (schoolbtmks excepted) 
that Charlie had not dog's-eared, and was 
not Charlie’s little library annotated in 
every page by Jim’s elegant thumN? In 
xhort these two were as one. David and 
Jonathan were nothing to them. 

But in the midst of all his comfort 
and happiness one continually recurriug 
thought troubled Charlie; that was about 
Tom Drift. He had promised the mother 
to be a friend to her sou, and although 
he owned to himself he neither liked nor 
admired Tom, he could not be easy with 
this broken promise on his mind. 

One day, about a month aftor the quarrel 
outside the head master’s study, my 
master, after a hard inward struggle, con¬ 
ceived the desperate resolve of goiug him¬ 
self to the lion in his den and seekiDg a 
reconciliation. 

He walked quickly to Tom’s study for 
fear his resolution might fail him, and 
knocked as boldly as he could at the door. 

“ Come in ! ” cried Tom, inside. 

Charlie entered and found his late an¬ 
tagonist sprawling on two chairs, reading 
a yellow-backed novel. 

At the sight of Charlie he scowled, and 
looked anything but conciliatory. 

“ What do you want ? ” he said, angrily. 

“ Oh, Tom Drift! ” cried Charlie, plung¬ 
ing at once into his subject, ** I do wish 
you’d be friends; I am. so sorry I hurt 
you.” 

This last was an ill-judged reference; 
Tom was vicious enongn aTOut that bruise 
on his forehead not to need any reminfler 
of the injuries he bad sustained in that 
memorable scuffle. 

“Get off with you, you little beast!” 
he cried. “ What do you mean by coming 
here?” 

“ I know I’ve no business, Tom Drift; 
but I do so want to be friends, because— 
because I promised your mother, you 
know.” 

“ What do I care what you promised my 
mother P I don’t want you. Come, off you 
go, or I’ll show the way.” 

Charlie turned to go, yet still lingered. 
A desperate struggle was taking place, I 
could feel, within him, and then he stam¬ 
mered jut, “I say, Tom Drift, if you’U 
only be friends I’ll give you my watch,” 

Poor boy! Who knows what that offer 
cost him ; it was, indeed, the dearest bribe 
he had to give. 

Tom laughed sneeringly. “ Who wants 
your wat^, young ass ?—a miserable, 
second-hand, tin ticker; I’d be ashamed to 
be seen with it. Come, onco more, get out 
of here or I’ll kick you out! ” 

Charlie obeyed, miserable and disap¬ 
pointed. 

He could stand being spoken roughly to, 
he could bear his disappointment, but to 
hear his father’s precious gift spoken of as 
a “ miserable, second-hand, tin ticker,” 
was more than he could endure, and he 
made his way back to his room cotiscious 
of having lost more than he had trained by 
this thankless effort at reconciliation. 

“What are you in the sulks about?” 
inquired Halliday that evening, as Charlie 


was putting away his loid and master’s 
jam ill the cupboard 

“ I don’t want to be sulky,*’ Charlie 
saifl, “ but I wish I could make it up with 
Tom Drift.” 

“With who?” exclaimed Joe, who, as 
we have before observed, was subject to 
occasional lapses of grammar. 

“ Tom Drift, you know; we had a row 
the first day.” 

“I know,” replied Joe; “about that 
everlasting watch of yours, wasn’t it?” 

“ Yes,” said Charlie. “I didn’t like to 
lend it him, because—” 

“ I know all about that,” said Halliday, 
hurriedly. “You were squeamish about 
something or other he want^ it for. Well, 
the watch belonged to you, I suppose, and 
you aren’t obbged to lend it to anybody. 
What on earth do you want to go worry¬ 
ing about the thing any more for? ” 

“ I’m not; only I wanted to bo friends 
with Tom D^t.’* 

“ What for ? ” demanded Joe. 

“Oh, because—because I promised his 
mother I would be,” pleaded Charlie. 

“All I can say is, you had no business 
to promise any one to be friends with a 
fellow you never saw.” 

“ But she said he was a nice fellow, and, 
besides, he made my watch go when it had 
stopped,” added Charlie, as a great argu¬ 
ment. 

“ Why, Charlie, you are a greater little 
noodle than I took you for. Every one who 
calls that precious watch a good ncune is 
your master, and you’re his ^vo.” 

“ Not so bad as that, Joe,” said Charlie; 
“ but I say, isn’t Tom Drift a nioe boy, 
then?” 

“ Isn’t he ? that’s all,” replied the other, 
“ I’m not going to abuse him behind his 
back, but take my advice, young 'un. You 
are better Off as Tom’s enemy than his 
friend, and don’t you try to make up to 
him any more.” 

“Why not?” asked Charlie, in bewil¬ 
derment. 

“Never you mind,” was all Joe’s reply; 
“ and now hand me down mj Liddell 
Scott and make yourself scarce.” 

Charlie, sorely puzzled, did as he was bid. 

He certainly was not in love with Tom 
Drift, but it was not easy for him to give 
up, without an effort, his promise to be his 
frie&d. 

Tom, however, was by no means in need 
of friends. Not many weeks after the day 
when Charlie had left his study, disap¬ 
pointed and miserable, he might have b*4a 
seen entertaming company of quite a diffe¬ 
rent sort. 

[My readers, let me here observe, must 
not be too curious to imderstand how it is 
I am able to speak of so many things which 
must have taken place beyond the range of 
my observation. They will find the reason 
all in good time.] 

The supper party over which Tom pre¬ 
sided consisted of four boys, mehiding 
himself. One was Shadbolt, ou whose 
account, it will be remembered, Tom had 
desired to borrow Charlie’s watch. Shad- 
bolt was an unwholesome-looking fellow 
of fifteen, with coarse features aud eyes 
that could not look you straight in the face 
if they had tried. He w-as accompanied 
by his chum Margetson, who certainly had 
the advantage of his friviid in looks, as 
well as in intellect. The quartet was 
completed by Gus Burke, one of the 
smallest and most vicious boys at Raiiflle- 
bury. He was the son of a country scpiirn, 
who had the unenviable rep-itation oi iK-ing 
one of the hardest drinkers an i 








(the butcher) to make a neat brown-paper 
parcel of the kidneys, and got them up in 
my gossamer. The old donkey might have 
done the thing better, though, for the juice 
squeezt^d through, and the inside of my 
hat look.H aj* if I'd Ittely been scalped.” 

“ Hard lines I But never mind, perhaps 
they’ll put it down to the crack you got on 
your forehead.” 

Tom flushed scarlet; any reference to his 
inglorious scuflle with Charlie Newcome 
was odious to him. as Gus and the others 
knew well enough. He said nothing, how¬ 
ever, only scowled angrily. 

” What! ” said Gus, *' does it hurt you 


riders in his county; and the boy had 
already shown himself only too apt a pupil 
in the lessons of vice ai d blasphemy in the 
midst of which his childhood had been 
passed. He had at his ti-ngu* s tip all the 
slang of the stable^ and all the blackguard¬ 
isms of the hetting-ring ; and boy—almost 
child—as he was, he aff cted the swagger 
and habits of a ” fast man,” and drank, 
and smoked, and gambled like a true son 
of bis father. 

At Randlebury he had wrought in¬ 
credible mischief. Tom Drift was not the 
only soft-mind* d vain boy whom he had 
infected by his pernicious example. Like 


claimed. ” What’s my mother to do xitii 
him ? ” 

“A great deal, it seems,” replied Mar- 
getson, “ for he promised her, on tl- 
strength of her a8^ertion thatyoaweiea 
nice boy, to be your friend, and low he i 
awfully hurt you w«*n’tlet him.’* 

” I thought it was Tom w'ho was awfully 
hurt,” put in Gus, by way of parentbe<>b. 

” I tell you what it is, you fellows,” said 
Tom, ‘‘ it may all be very funny for toil 
but I’ve had quite enough of it. Etc 
since that young canting humbug caine 
here I’ve led the life of a dog. If, msteai 
of making a fool of me, you’d tell me hot 


all reckless swaggerers, he had his band of 
admirers, who marked every action and 
drank in every word that fell from their 
hero’s lips. I 

It was just with such boys as Drift that 
his influence was most telling ; for Tom 
was a boy not without aptitude to note 
and emulate a powerful example, whether 
it were good or bad, while his vanity 
rendered him as pliant as wax to the hand 
of the flatterer. 

Such was the party which assembled 
surreptitiously in Tom’s study that even¬ 
ing, and partook of the smuggled supper 
of kidneys and beer. 

Tom had had hard work to provide for j 
his guests, and had succeeded only at the 
risk of grave penalties if detected. 

“I say, Tom, old horse, this is a prime 
spread! ” said Gus; ” where did you get 
it ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” said Tom, “ I had a new hat 
coming from Tiler’s, so I got old Tripes 


*‘Come in," cried Tom. 

still, then ? Never mind, it was a good 
shot, and I wouldn’t be ashamed of having 
floored you myself.” 

I “He didn’t floor me; I fell!” cried 
Tom, indignantly. 

“ Did you ? Rather a way fellows have 
when they get knocked down! ” 

“ I was not knocked down, Gus, I tell 
you ; and you’d better shut up.” 

“ All rijilit, old horse! you mustn’t mind 
a bit of chaff. I’m sure you’ve taken it all 
very well.” 

“Yes,” said Margetson; “everybody 
thinks you must take after your mother; 
you’re such a sweet-tempered chap.” 

‘ ‘ What do you know about my mother ? ” 
snarled Tom. 

“ Only what your young friend tells 
everybody about her.” 

Tom uttered an oath—he often did when 
Gus was at hand. 

“ What business has he to go talking all 
over the school about my affairs ? ” he ex- 


I can pay him out, I should be bettd 
pleased.” 

“All very fine,” said Margetson ; “whj 
don’t you pay your own bills ? ” 

“ If you want some one to punch hi 
head or pull his nose,” said Shadbolt thl 
ugly, “I don’t mind trying; my lift* i 
insult” 

“ Suppose we make him stupid,” sug 
gested Ghis, “ with milk punch, and shon 
him inside the doctor’s studv.” 

“ Couldn’t you hold of his watch sni 
boil it,” said Margetson, who had heaid d 
the experiments practised on me in Mri 
Packer’s parlour. 

“ If I got hold of it I’d smash it int 
fifty pieces,” growled Tom, between hi 
teeth. 

“ Look here, you fellows, I’ve got 
glorious plan,” exclaimed Gus, suddenly. 

“ What is it ? ” they all cried. 

But Gus’s plan requires a new chapter. 

(To be continued.) 
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iDVENTURES OF A BOSTON BOY 
AMONGST SAVAGES. 

By Asoott li. IIoPK, 

Author oj “ The A mateur Dominie,” “ A Hoyt 
Campaign,” etc. 

CHAPTER VI. 

r E Nootka Indians had a winter as well 
as an autumn re'<idence, a village 
amed Cooptee, about fifteen miles farther 
own the Sound, to which, on the last day 
f the year, they again moved in a body, 
jid, putting the roofs on the houses, w^ere 
uickly established as before. Next day 
be New Year was ushered in by the first 
ill of snow. 

At Cooptee herrings and sprats were 
iken in enormous quantities. In this 
shery the Indians made use of a peculiar 
istrument, a stick about seven feet long, 
it with sharp whalebone teeth half an 
ich apart, which they would dart into a 
loal of herrings, and seldom failed to 
ring out ten or twelve fish eveiy time. 
0 still there was fejisting from morning 
11 night. As usual, they took little 
lought of the morrow in this season of 
lenty, but did their best to use, or rather 
> waste, all they caught as fast as possi- 
le. To help them in this Maquina gave 
great feast, attended not only by all his 
ini people, but by a goodly number from 
sighbouring tribes, on which occasion 
9witt says that he saw more than a hun- 
red salmon cooked in one great tub. 
Tooden tubs served them for kettles, into 
hich they kept dropping red-hot stones 
U the water boiled and the contents 
ere reduced to almost a pulp. 

On the 25th of February tlie tribe went 
hck to its headquarters at Nootka, to 
le great satisfaction of their captives, 
)twithstanding the melancholy recollec- 
ona which this place could not but excite 
them. They had become all the more 
ixious for the^ arrival of a ship, as 
aquina began to treat them with harsh¬ 


ness, and kept a very suspicious eye upon 
them, in consequeni’e of a report brought 
to him that there were twenty ships b) the 
northward preparing to destroy his whole 
tribe in revenge for the Boston. This was 
a pure fabrication, invented by some un¬ 
friendly Indians to alarm him; but the 
white men could hardly persuade him so, 
and his altered conduct towards them was 
an unpleasant reminder that their lives 
depended on the capricious wdll of a 
savage. 

About this time, how'ever, he and his 
people found reason to regard the prisoners 
with a certain wholesome dread, if not 
with more goodwill. Maquina’s brother- 
in-law, Teotoosch, the chief warrior of 
the tribe, had been particularly active 
in the destruction of the ship, having 
with his own hands killed Hall and Wood, 
two of the seamen sent on shore. Borne 
months later he was seized with a fit of 
delirium, in which he fancied he saw 


the ghosts of these men standing beside 
him and threatening him. The chief 
had shortly before, too, lost a favourite 
(laughter, which afflicted him greatly. 
This illness was more serious than the 
result of a fit of indigestion brought 
on by a greater gorging bout than usual, 
in which state an Indian wdll often see 
more things than are in heaven or earth; 
the delusion gained such a hold upon 
him that for a time he would take no 
food except what w’as forced into his 
mouth. 

Soon after the return to Nootka, his 
only son died, and Tootoosch’s madness 
came upon him with incresised force. His 
diseased mind incessantly ran on the 
images of his victims, a fact not lost upon 
the other chiefs, his accomplices. This, 
Jewitt thinks, made them cautious how 
they dealt with the survivors. Maquina 
often congratulated himself that he had 
killed none of the Boston’s men wdth his 


** Thompson threatened the Indian, and was as good as his word.” 
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own hands; at the same tiuie he accused was placed in a large coffin or box about in. When they appeared at the mouth r.f 
Jewitt and Thompson of calling up the three feet deep, which was oniamoiited on the cove, singing a song of triumph ari<i 
ghosts of their countrynioii to t<>nnent the outside >vith two rows of the small keeping time with their paddles, all the 
Tootoosch. By his desire they accompanied w’hite shells. In this the most valuable inhabitants would turn out on the roofs to 
him to the bedside of the patient, w'h< m articles of his property were placed with greet them as if they had been victors 
they found raving about Hall and Wood, him, among which were no less th?in coming from war. 

On being ofifered food ho put out his hand twenty-four prime sea-otter skins. At The first day Maquina went out with his 
to take some, but instantly drew it back in night, which is their time for interring now harpoon, he was sucjcessful in getting 
horror, saying that the dead men would the dead, the coffin was borne by eight a whale, and gi*eat was the joy of the tribe, 
not let him eat. men with two poles thrust through ropes The maker of the weapon had no lack of 

“ Is it not John and Thompson who are passed round it to the place of burial, praise, and what was better, a quantity of 
troubling you ? ” Maquina asked; but he accompanied by his wife and family with blubber for his share. Several of the other 
denied it, welcoming them in a friendly their hair cut short, iu token of grief, all chief men, who had the privilege of striking 
manner, and calling them both klttsish^ the inhabitants joining the procession, a whale, were anxious that Jewitt should 
“ good.” Jewitt tried in vain to persuade The place of burial was a large cavern on make similar harpoons for them, but this 
him that Hall and Wood were not there, the side of a hill at a little distance from Maquina would not allow; he alone was to 
“ I know very well you do not see them, the village, in which, after depositing the be furnished with the superior instrument, 
but I do,” was his reply ; aud Maquina coffin carefully, all the attendants repaired and several more must at once be put in 
was no more successful in endeavouring to to Maquina's house, where a number of hand for him. 

laugh off his delusion. At all events it articles belonging to the deceased, consist- In spite of the improvcnl harpoons, only 
appeared that the two survivors of the ing of blankets, pieces of cloth, etc., were four wnales were caught the whole season, 
Boston had no hand in the matter. They burned by a person appointed by Maquina which did not go far among a population 
could only explain that the poor man had for that purpose^ dressed aud painted in of fifteen hundred. In this scarcity of food 
gone wrong in the head. the highest style, with his he^ covered the white men naturally came off worst, and 

Insanity was so rare among these people with white down, who, as he put in the had to part with almost all their clothes to 
that they had not the slightest notion how several pieces one by one, poured upon keepthemselvesfrom starving. Whentheood 
ta treat persons thus affected. Maquina them a quantity of oil to increase the and halibut fishing began in June, Maquina 
asked his prisoners’ advice, but they could flame, in the intervals between making a hid them buy a canoe and shift for tnom- 
not make him much the wiser at an age speech and plajring off a variety of buffoon solves. They had to part with their great 
when the insane were treated ignorantly tricks, and the whole closed with a feast coats to fit themselves out as fishermen, 
and cruelly even in civilised countries. It and dance from Sat-sat-sok-sis, the king’s and then made such poor hands at the 
was no doubt in perfect good faith that son.” work that they were obliged to give it up. 

the young armourer gave his opinion. The death of Tootoosch made a great and often could find no other means of 

though if Thompson had been the impression on the rest, those chiefs who livelihood than by picking up mussels and 

physician we might have suspected the had taken part in the massacre being limpets from the rocks, 
motive of it from the ready zeal with which alarmed lost they should be seized with They were kept harder at work now. 
he undertook to play the part of surgeon. the same disorder, more particularly as being set to fetch wood from a distance of 
‘*I told him that such persons were Jewitt suggested that this madness was a three miles, Sundays and all. The common 
closely confined, and sometimes tied Up punishment inflicted on him for his cruelty people, too, ill-humoured in time of want, 
and whipped, in order to make them better, in miirfiering two men who had never in- became very abusive, often insulting them. 
After pondering for some time, he said jured him. and making gestures sitrnifying that their 

that he should be glad to do anything to The whaling season had now come on, heads should be cut off like their captain's, 
relieve him, and that he should be whipped, and the armourer recovered Maquina’s though these revilers were careful to keep 
and immediately gave orders to some of fickle favour for a time by making him a out of Thompson’s reach, having more 
his men to go to Tootoosch’s house, bind steel harpoon instead of the bone ones than once felt the weight of his fi5U. 
him, and bring him to his, in order to pointed with shell, which often broke and Maquina, indeed, protected them, and, by 
undergo the operation. Thompson was sent the chief home in a very ill humour, fits and starts, was liberal both of presents 
the person selected to administer this This, their most important fishery, was set and of promises to set them on l^ard of 
remedy, which he undertook very readily, about with religious observances like those some vessel. But these friendly intentions 
and for that purpose provided himself with practised by a war party, and conducted were not disinterested. The chief often 
a good number of spruce branches, with with a certain form and ceremony. The thought himself in danger from the mu- 
which he whipped him most severely, chief retired into the woods, where he tinous spirit excited among his unrul jr snb- 
laying it on with the best will imaginable, spent a whole day in solitary prayer for jects by the scarcity of provisions. Thesal- 
while Tootoosch displayed the greatest success, crowned with a fillet of bark and mon seemed to have abandoned their cove, 
rage, kicking, spitting, and attempting to green spruce, and carrying in his hand a driven away by the white men’s blood, said 
bite all who came near him. This was great sealskin rattle fill^ with pebbles, the Indians, and, with true savage inconsis- 
too much for Maquina, who at length For a week before putting to sea for the tency, they were now inclined to put the 
ordered Thompson to desist, and Tootoosch first time he and the crew of his canoe not blame upon Maquina, whom at the time 
to be carried back, saying that if there was only fasted and purified themselves by they had so highly applauded for his suo- 
no other way of curing him but by whip- bathing, but literally mortified the flesh, cessful enterprise. When their murmurs 
ping he must remain mad.” rubbing their bodies with shells and thorns became loud he would make Jewitt and 

Naturally this vigorous treatment did till the skin was covered with blood. If Thompson moimt guard over him night 
no good to the lunatic. He became ill success followed they were wont to and day with cutlasses and pistols, in which 
madder than ever, in his fits of fury some- lay the blame on some neglect of these post, like the Swiss guard of Louis xvi., 

times catching up a club and beating his austerities. these two were like to bear the first brunt 

slaves most violently. When he took to Having thus done his best to secure good of a revolution. 

striking and spitting at all who came near, fortune in the whaling campaign, the chief Not only did Maquina fancy that some 

his wife would no longer stay in the house would launch forth his aug-out canoe, of his principal men were conspiring to 
with him, but took refuge at Maquina’s. rowed by some ten men, all of them on take his life, but his fears were excited by 
After some months he died, and was this occasion wearing a curious sugar-loaf- the neighbouring tribes, who had their 
buried with the ceremonies becoming his shaped hat, of bark cloth, with a skin own cause of irritation against him on ac- 
rank. tassel at the top. Maquina was Grand count of the Boston affair, since her fate 

“On being acquainted with his death Harpooner of the tribe; no person might had deterred other ships from coming to 
the whole village — men, women, and presume to strike the whale before him, and trade with them. At one time a small 

children—set np a loud cry, with every it would be considered sacrilege for the party of one of these unfriendly tribes 

testimony of the greatest gidef, -which they common people to draw its blood in the having come to Nootka, he was persuaded 
continued for more than tlirfM? houi*s. As presence of any chief; their prowess was that, under a pretence of trade, their nal 
soon as he -was dead, the body, according confined to porpoises and sea-cows. The business was to murder him, and would 
to their custom, was laid out on a plank, bark rope attached to the harpoon was not stir out without his wliite attendants, 
having the head bound round with a red strung with floats of inflated sealskin, and whom, even for three days after their de¬ 
bark fillet, which is with them an emblem as soon as it became known, by signals in parture, he obliged not only to keep con- 
of mourning and sorrow. After lying the village, that the chief had struck a fish, stant guard, but to fire off a cannon now 
some time in this manner, ho was wrapped the whole fleet of canoes came out loaded and then through the night to let the 
in an otter-skin robe, and three fathoms with harpoons and floats, to assist in buoy- strangers know, if they should still l:>e liirk- 
of I-whaw being put about his neck, b.e ing up the exhausted w’hale and to-wing it ing in the neighbourhood, that he w-as not. 
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fco be caugnt napping. A warrior in this 
part of the world thought it mere fool- 
aardiness to attack his enemy unless he 
could catoh him asleep. 

T9’hilo he had such reason to be well- 
disposed towards them, Jewitt took occa¬ 
sion to complain to him of the ill-treatment 
and insults which ho and his comrade hud 
to submit to. Maquina declared himself 
much displeased, saying that his people 
should not bo allowed to treat them ill, and 
giving them leave to punish with death 
any strangers who did so. For their own 
security, and perhaps for his, he bid them 
go always armed. 

A few days afterwards Thompson had 
gone to a pond to wash some clothes, 
among which was a blanket of Maquina’s. 
Several of the Wickinnish who were stay¬ 
ing at Nootka came up and began to 
insult him as usual. At last one of 
the boldest of them advised himself to 
walk over the chief’s blanket laid out on 
the grass to dry. Thompson lost his temper, 
tlireatened to kill the Indian if he did it 
jnrain, and was as good as his word. The 
fdlovv once more contemptuously trampled 
o:i the blanket, whereupon Thompson drew 
his cutlass and cut off his head without 
more ado, the rest taking to their heels in 
all haste. This is a part of our story we 
might wish to leave out, but true stories 
are apt to have ugly bits in them. 

Maquina highly commended the sailor 
for thus vindicating his master’s dignity, 
and the Indians were more careful for the 
future how they behaved towards the white 
captives. But their situation remained a 
most disquieting one, depending, as they 
did, on the favour of the chief, whose 
willingness to protect them waxed and 
waned in proportion as he himself stood 
in need of protection. 

{To he continued.) 

- 

OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Mr. G. P. Grace. 

O x Wednesday, September 22nd last, died 
George Frederick Grace, whose name for the 
past thirteen years has been a household word 
amongst ns. The youngest of the famous 
“ three,” having been bom at Downeiid on 
Deecmber 13th, 1850, he was as well known as, 
and perhaps had a wider circle of personal 
friencls than, either of his brothers, and the 
univei-sal regret with which the nows of his early 
death was received bears striking testimony to 
the esteem and goodwill with which his country¬ 
men regarded him. “The most genial, good- 
h*‘arted, courteous gentleman tliat ever donned 
flannels ”—.such is the reputation he gained in 
every county iu the kingdom ; and for a very 
long time his memory will not be suffered to 
fade, and the absence, which it is now so diffi- 
I ult to realise, of his well-knit athletic figure 
from our powerful cricket teams will bo ain- 
erely deplored wherever cricketers are gathered 
logo t her. 

His first recorded match was that in which 
lie played for the Rodcliffe Alliance against the 
I.ancastrians, on Durdham Down, in 18C0 ; his 
hwt was that of the United South against 
Twenty-two of Stroud, played at Stroud on Sep¬ 
tember 9th, 10th, and llth of this year. His first 
first-class match was that of Gentlemen of Eng- 
laud v. Oxford University, in 1866 ; his last that 
if England v. Australia, at Kennington Oval. 
Ills first appearance at Canterbury was in 1866, 
in North v. South ; his first appearance at Lord’s 
«ras in the Whit ^londay match in 1868, 
M.C.C. and Ground v. England, which took 
the place of the All England v. United contests 
which for so many years had up to then been 
played there on that day. 


Since then, in first-class matches, he had 
played 292 innings for 6,712 runs, his average 
over the tliirtecn years being 23. Ilis best year 
was 1871, when he obtained 716 mns, at the 
rate of nearly 36 per innings. His highest 
score in first-class matches was 189 not out, in 
1870, at Ik'c.ston, in Gentlemen of the North v. 
Gentlemen of the South, a match in which 1,114 
runs were scored for 31 wickets. His bowling 
.showed best iu 1878, with 15 wickets at 12 runs 
each. 

For his county he had played since the first 
appearance of the Gloucestershire Club in 1870, 
and had ama.sscd 3,199 runs in 121 innings, his 
average over the whole period being 33 runs 
per innings. His bowling, always straight and 
very fast, w’as in some years most destructive, 
and ho appears as taking 172 wickets for 26 runs 
apiece. His highest county score was 180 not 
out, against Surrey in 1875 ; his greatest batting 
feat his 115 not out and 72 not out in the match 
with Notts during his brother’s absence in 
Canada in 1872. Hi.s best batting average was 
in 1871, when it reached 45 runs per innings. 
His best bowling was in 1873, with 26 wickets 
for 16 runs each. Totalling his innings over 
100 in all matches, we get 3,914 runs. Twenty- 
eight times did ho score over 100, eleven times 
over 150, twice over 200, his highest .score in any 
innings being his 213 in Knole Park v. Incog- 
niti, on August llth, 1876. 

He had played in nearly every county in 
England, in Scotland, and in Ireland, in a mul¬ 
titude of matches of which we have taken no 
account in the averages, and in 1873 visited 
A ii.stralia with his brother’s team, making ex¬ 
cellent scores, amongst others one of 154 at 
Hobart Town, and another of 112 at Ballarat, 
and taking 24 wickets for 153 runs. 

Hi.s last appearance in London was at the 
Oval in the Australians’ match, in which he was j 
far from well, and W’hich proved one of the few ■ 
occasions on wliich he did not score, though 
his fielding, more especially the catch with 
which the giant Bonnor was dismissed, was the 
theme of intense admiration on the part of the 
largest and perhaps most critical crowd that ever 
attended a cricket-field. 

From this match he went to Strond, and from 
there he went homo to Do^vnend, where he was 
found to be decidedly ill. Disregarding his 
friends’ advice to lay up, he started for Win¬ 
chester to play in the match, Whorrall v. Win¬ 
chester, but was forced to take to his bed at the 
Red Lion at Basingstoke, and there he died of 
inflammation of the lungs. 

He wa.s buried at Downend on the Monday 
following, and upwards of 3,000 persons wont to 
his funeral, the greatest and most representative 
gathering that ever followed a cricketer to his 
grave. 

With an early ^lonthly Part we hope to give 
a capital portrait of the deceased in a large 
coloured plate, suitable for framing, of our 
famous English cricketers. 


A Royal House-warmingr. 

The marine residence of O.sbome, in the Isle 
of Wight, was purchased that the Queen and I 
the Prince might have a quiet home of their ' 
own, and a retreat free from all State ceremony. 
Lady Lyttelton, the Queen’s special attendant, 
gives the following pleasant picture of the first 
night in the house at Osborne. “After dinner 
we were to drink the Queen’s and Prince’s ^ 
health as a house-warming. And after it the 
Prince said verv naturally and simply, but ' 
seriously, ‘ We have a hymn ’ (ho called it a 1 
psalm) ‘ in Germany for such occa-sions. It be- | 
gins,’ and then he repeated two lines in German, ' 
which I could not quote aright, meaning a 
prayer to ‘ bless our going out and coming iu ; ’ . 
it was old and quaint, being Luther’s. We all 
perceived that he was feeling it. ” One of the | 
verses of the hymn alluded to runs as follows :— 

“ God hle.s3 our going out, nor less 

Our coming in, and make them .sure ; I 
God ble&s our daily bread, and bless 

Wliate’er we do, whate’er endure ; j 

In death unto His peace awake us, i 

And heirs of His salvation Hiako us.” 1 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


DESIGN FOR BOOKSLIDE. 

It will be seen, by reference to payc 81G of our last 
volume, that in our Fretwork Competition we awarded 
a prize to W. TI, Bishop for excellence cf desit^n. We 
Rive below an engraviuR showing the ends which forni 
the chief recommendation of the slide which he sub¬ 
mitted. The intention was to provide a remedy for the 
falling out of the ends and drawing of the screws by 
the preasnre of the hooks, 
commonly seen when tho 
ordinary bookalide has been 
7'1 in use a little time Tho 
end pieces which are shown 
Ail 1 in this engraving are oon- 



Onr correspondent adds;—“You may register tim 
plan as that of the Bor's Own Bookslide. ” We have no 
desire to do this, but gladly place the design at the 
disposal of our readers. 



COPYING MACHINE. 

We have already given (see No. 75, page GhS) instruo- 
tlons for making a “ graph.” Yet the following recipe 
may be interesting to some readers. It is sent us by a 
correspondent, Harry Owen, who says he has found it 
answer admirably. .Soak 2oz. Rnssian glue (cost Id.) 
In water for six hours, and then melt it over a slow 
fire. While melting add 8oz. of the commonest glyce¬ 
rine (cost 6d.), enough Paris whiting to make it of a 
whitish colour (cost Id.), and one or two drops of car¬ 
bolic acid (cost Id.). Stir the mixture while hot for 
I two or three niinut^, then pour it into a shallow tin 
or plate and allow it to cool, when it will be in the 
form of jelly, and is quite ready for use. 

Tlie ink is made with aniline crystals, spirits-of- 
wine, and gum, mixed to proper consistency. It can 
be bought for about 3d. per bottle. 


DOVBLE ACRO.STIC. 

If you can pay me—well, so much the better, 

In the Greek alphabet 1 am a letter; 

In sunny Normandy I am a town, 

A highwayman’s name of hard-rlding renown; 

A miwlcal instrument made out of brass, 

A man on a horse or a man on an ass. 

Initials and finals will give yon the name of a Yankee 
physician not unkno^vn to fame. 

L. Montagu, Crediton, N. Devon. 





1^lie In'ty's 0\vi| Paper. 

\vl)i.-h attoiitlfd tin* ivy Mn^soins, which hihcr- 
aud wlii. li must be looked for, if at all, 
in their winter <iiiaftcrs--barns, oiithoti.ses, hol¬ 
low* .^t^lTnp-, < tc , »ti-. 'I'hey are, how ever, by 
no me ins easy to lind, ami the em r^'v ami time 
exjtinded in Inintin;^ for them will alwass Ik; 
more or less wMst» d, and had mm h better be 
devoted to jiM| a- ii^*oiii^ or searching for beetles. 
The former of the-e o ciipations may be pur¬ 
sued on any line ilay so long as the ground is 
not Wet with rain imr hard with froat. It is 
true that pupa-digging may be altemided while 
the ground i.s fro/eii, but it is not at all the 
warmest of work, and the fingers will lie so 
numbed with the cold that they almost entirely 
lose the sense of touch, which is a s//ic qua non 
in this branch of entomological work. Wear¬ 
ing gloves, of course, is quite «>ut of the ques¬ 
tion, and, as the llev. Josejih fJreene observes 
in his well known essay on pupa-digging, “col¬ 
lectors doing so will return with empty bo.ves.” 

The novice at pupa-<ligging must not be de¬ 
pressed by his want of succe.ss. lie will pro¬ 
bably returii from his first two or three exj>e- 
ditions with his l)oxes as empty as when he 
started, but proficiency will come with practice, 
and, as Mr. (Ireenc remarks, the ( hi* f necessity 
for succe.ssful j)ui*a-digging is l'.\ tiknck. 

Another occupation for the entomologist 
during the winter months is egg-collecting, 
ami by caieful searching on twigs, etc., he may 
sometimes come on a batch of some scarce sjK*cies 
whii'h he would not be likely to find in the 
jierfect stiite. When found the eggs may be 
put away until the spring, care being taken to 
keep them, like hibernating larva*, in the coldest 
possible situation. 

BF.ETi,ii.s of all kinds maybe found by knock¬ 
ing rotten stumijs, logs, etc., to pieces with a 
mallet and chisel. When found they will gene- j 
rally be in a torjud condition, and there will be | 


In pine stumps the pretty Jlhaaium ? „ 

turn, one of the Longicornes^ may ofUr,’- -j 
tucked up in its peculiar nest, as maiT i ;.i 
or five sjtecinieus being sometimes d^:- i\ 
single stump. Another beetle of tl/.' z a 
J!.. inquisitor, may be procured fruoi ’*..1 
I logs, and I have al»o taken it from 

Many of the ground and wood-benn* • i 
in comjMiny with StaphfjUnidet^ willmr * --j 
Ik* found, and an hour or two oceasio:.i' , i 
vot. il to stump work >vill w’ell repay ‘lx g 
lector for his trouble. 

Not only are beetles to be fomid ii. *dip *3 
its.*lf, but also in the earth suit- ur ii : i 
This earth should be os carefully bmk ’ .: sa 
examined as in pupa-digging, beginniu u 
depth of from two to three inches fror.. u. : 
face. Most of the ground-beetles may b : jj 
in this way, besides many others whib ^ 
tiken uj> their winter quarters tfc*:- I-i 
there are aoine beetles which, havin: 
their larva’ and pupal existence wi-' . 
stump, on attaining their perfect cor , ' : j 
prefcrrerl the shelter of the earth to tl : i:r 
former liabitation during the cold rntn’ - - 
must elapse before the time comes for t’ i 
emerge into the outer air. 

.Searching for the smaller beetles in niaa^i 
which directions were given last montli, th 
by no means be neglected during Not^ 
and many generally scarce 8[>ecie3 may h] 
the lot of the diligent collector. 

The fishing net should by no meaitA b* 
idle, for the numerous water-beetles to Wii 
in tlie )>onds only retire into the mud dahQ| 
cold weather, and at the first gleam of soil 
he found sj>orting in their favourite ci*a 
In fact, an liour's fishing at this time <4 
year w ill often prove more productive thi 
an apparently much more favoonhle i 
spring. Even when the ponds are d 


The Diving Water-spider. (Argi^runeta Aqnatica.) 

no difficulty in transferring tliem to the laurel I covered with ice it is possible to obtain wa 
bottle. 1 beetles. Unless the frost is unusually stv^ 


©utboor ^.jastinus. 


ENTOMOLOGY IN NOVEMBEB. 

By Tiieodoke Wood, 

Joint Author of “ The Field Saturalist’s Hand Book." 


W ITH the shortening days and the increasing 
cold of November, insect life is steadily 
on the wane, and there will be but little work 
for the entomologist in collecting the perfect 
insects. He will, however, find it profitable to 
keep an eye on pdings and gas-lamps, as during 
the preceding montns. The December motli 
{Poicilocampa populi), which, notwithstanding 
its title, usually appears on the wing about the 
middle of November, may often be seen dashing 
about the latter, and courting an untimely deatli 
in its frantic efforts to fly into the flame of the 
gas. Another of these would-be suicides is the 
Feathered Thom {Himera pcnnaria), a moth 
which may also be taken on palings, and which 
is generally in fine condition for the cabinet 
during the earlier part of the month. Of the 
Winter Moths the genus Uvbcmia is represented 
by two species, the Golden Umber (II. auran- 
tiaria\ a rather local insect, and the Mottled 
Umber (H. defoliaria). Both these insects may 
be taken on palings and tree-trunks, and also 
at light, the latter moth being frequently at¬ 
tract^ by the street lamps. These remarks, of 
course, apply only to the males, the w’inglcss 
females ^ing obliged to remain on the tmnks 
of the trees on which they fed as larvfe. By 
searching in such places, more especially at 
night, they may be easily found, but at first 
sight would hardly be taken for moths by any 
one except a practised entomologist. 

The true Winter Moth (Chcinuitohia hruniata), 
whose larva wreaks such terrible destruction in 
our orchards, is sure to be extremely common, 
the male swarming on every fence and at every 
lamp, and flying about in thousands after dark, 
while the female is engaged in de|)ositing her 
■eggs on the various trees on which the larva 
feed.s. In many places a ring of tar mixed with 
cart-grease is minted round the stem of each 
fruit tree, and often proves instrumental in 
destroying many hundreds of these spider like 
females, as they ascend the trees at dusk for this 
purpose. A rather scarcer moth of the same 
genus, the Northern Winter Moth (C. borcaia). 
which, however, is found in most parts of Eng¬ 
land, may be taken by the same methods. 

The very variable November Moth (Oporahia 
dilvta^) will still be common in the same 
situations as the Winter Moth, the female, being 
pos-sessed of ample wings, accompanying hei 
mate. 

The scarce Sjirawler Moth (Petasia cassinea' 
should be looked for on gas lamps, and seems 
to have a special fondness for clinging to the 
upriuhts which support the frame. 

Besides the above in.sccts, there are sonn- 
vweiity or thirty species of moths, chiefly those 
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e will be a small surface of open water at the 
i of aoy batches of rush, or other water 
ts, and by working the net in such places 
by no means uncommon to fish out beveral 
les which have retired to the shelter of the 
j for protection from the cold, 
caking a hole in the ice is also useful, and 
tiul of the mud at the bottom of the pond 
be brought out, and carefully examined for 
hibernating beetles which may there be 

ig. 

inetimes a beetle, or other water insect, 
float up to the surface of the water where 
ce has been broken. Upon examination it 
prove to be perfectly dead, having roen 
cd out of the mud by the net, and killed 
le sudden contact with the chilled water. 

(To be continued.) 


KITES AGAINST HOBSES; 

Kite-Carpiaoks Extraordinary, and 
HOW TO make and USE THEM. 

PART III. 

he first experiments 
were made with an 
ordinary i)ony- 
chaise, and the 
kites were found 
to move it with 
ease, but it was 
soon determined 
to have a chariot 
of special con¬ 
struction, which 
would admit of 
easy steerage and 
ra]»id stoppage. 
After a good many 
trials, which we 
need not linger 
on, the pattern 
shown below was 
adopted. As even¬ 
tually built, the 
kite - carriage 
Diaiuly composed of laucewood, which was 
in for its lightness and strength, it being 
>a.sly of advantage for the vehicle to be as 
ninniog and strong as possible, and light- 
was found to be the most essential. 
t carriages as a rule were not nearly so elabo- 
ft ornamental as the one here shown (Fig. 2); 
rith it a great deal of travelling was done, 
it combined all the points in which there 
a difference from orainary vehicles. The 
points were the steering apparatus and the 

• The form of the body was not of 
I im[>ortance. As will be seen from the 
id-plan (Fig. 1), the carriage was rather 

and had four wheels. The wheels were 
mcewood, and rather thiu, but we need 
Iwell on their construction. They w’erc 
ioder and easy as could be made, but 
Parse were a long way behind bicycle 
U, which did not exist in those days ; had 
done so they would have been adopted as 
Jy suited for the purpose—in fact, a tricycle 
i not make a bad kite carriage. The hind 
h were about forty-two inches in diameter, 
ront ones about two feet, and they ran on 
ttles in the usual way, and the axles were 
by two bars of laucewood {\ a), set 
^ise, whicb formed the springs. Tliese 
pwere three inches wide and a little under 
lA thick. Across the top of tiie triangle 
> was a bar fixed, and before the charioteer 
an upright T-shaped handle or spindle, 
liandown through tne bottom of the car, 
pod with a square end into a small hori- 
i. wheel (b), which worked on the bar, 
giwmd it a strap leading to each end of 
axle. This is the arrangement given 
ground-plan, but in the elevation of the 
another contrivance is shown. Here 
^•3 1 small pulley, where the springs fit on 
»^le, and the strap passes round it in- 
1 of lining fastened near the wheels. Either 

• the method of steerage can be understood 
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without further description. The axle was fas¬ 
tened to the apex of the triangle by a pivot of 
the usual type. 

The ends of the triangle were fixed firmly on 
to the hind axle by nuts and bolts with leather 
washers, and the body of the carriage was 
attached to the lancewood springs by means of 
bolts with collars, which kept it some six inches 
otf them. 

One of the carriages w’as as much as sixteen 
feet in length and eight feet wide, and was 
fitted up with forms of the ordinary school pat¬ 
tern, short in front, and increasing as they went 
backwards. The.se were bolted direct on to the 
Sprint, and held about sixteen boys, and great 
was the fun the lads had in jumping on and off 
them as the carriage rattled along. This affair 
was fitted with five-feet wheels, and a high 
speed was obtained wnen desired. Another was 
simply a platform with a rail round it, and this 
did for luggage or for carrying the ponies vrhen 
it was not intended to use the kites throughout 
the journey. Some of the carriages were very 
small, but they always held two people—one 
whose duty it was to steer, the other to work 
the brake and look after the kites. 

This brake was like a big strong hoe, and it 
was suspended from the centre of the carriage 
by a spring. It was pressed direct on the ground 
either by a lever arrangement or by a windlass 
or screw ; and it was so powerful that the car¬ 
riage could be stopped in a few yards. The 
drawing sufficiently explains its working. 

Fittings for shafts were provided, and the 
shafts nearly always carried in case of accident 
rendering it necessary to have recourse to horses, 
and when not in use, the kites and strings, etc., 
were stowed away within the carriage, so that 
the equipage was complete, and ready at any 
moment to start for anywhere. 

It did not take long to get under way. The 
pilot having been got up, the end of its string 
was attached to the back of the main kite, the 
string of which ran off the pulley in the body of 
the carriage as it was drawn up in the air lying 
flat on the w’ind. When a sufficient weight had 
been obtained the main string was fastened on 
to the carriage, the brake taken ofl^ and a pull 
on the lower string hauled the buoyant sail up 
to its work, and the carriage was off. Accord¬ 
ing to the direction of the wind, and the direc¬ 
tion in which it w^as desired to proceed, the 
main kite was inclined. The position of the pilot 
depended on the ^losition of the main, and the 
braces were worked just as are those of a ship’s 
sails. If the wind was fair, the kites were kept 
full square, and at right angles to the road. If 


was kept, and this could be found out in a few 
seconds, so that in turning a comer there was 
seldom any necessity to slow or pull up. The 
braces served os reins, and a very slight pull to 
port or starboard was all that was required. So 
easy did the navigation become along the country 
roads that the carriages were out at night as 
often as by day, and ran along the roads by 
lantern light. These lanterns were sometimes as 
much as six feet high, and were occasionally 
attached to the ends of the tails, one of them. 



action, and then the brake w’as put on, and so 
powerful was it that the vehicle could be pulled 
up in a little over its own length. If it was 
wanted to bring down the kites, the brake was 
kept on and the main one was drawn in on the 
wind. Sometimes a messenger was used, which 
probably consisted of a thin piece of board of any 
fancy shape (a bird with outstretched wings, or 
something of the sort), and this was fastened to 
a short piece of tube which was slipped over the 
string. The wooden messenger, just as does the 



the wind blew from the left across the road, the 
right brace was tightened up, and the kite 
moved round until it stood away on the right at 
an angle of. say, forty-five degrees. If the wind 
blew from the right across the road, the left 
brace was liauled on, and the kite did its work 
at a similar angle on the left. So expert was it 
possible to get with the kites that the carriage 
wa- often driven within a very few points of the 
wind—quite as near, in fact, as an ordinary 
fore-a'id-aft rigged ship. Nothing was thought 
of going across a common and coming back 
with the same breeze. The wind could blow 
in almost any direction, and, of course, it pruc- 
ti< nlly did in many of the expeditions, as every 
time M corner wius turned or the route ch.-inged 
the relative position of wind and kites w.is 
alt*-red. The progi-ess was entirely depend* nt 
on the angle at wliich the surface of the kites 


paper messenger of ordinary kites, rapidly made 
its way up to the belly-band and rendered the 
kite easier to pull down. The strings were all 
attached to little brass rings, and were carefully 
unh‘K)ked when wound up. They were mostly 
made of hemp, though one flight of kites had 
.“iiken strings, and the towing string varied from 
the size of cod-line up to that of clothes-line, 
Mild perhaps a little stouter. Its size can be 
gues-setl at, however, when we consider that six¬ 
teen boys were frequently taken in the carriages. 

As the second kite was brought down, so was 
Th»* third, if three were used. The number and 
h» ight of the kites in the air depended on the 
wind, as in a light wind they had to go up much 
farther than in a brisk breeze. In a few in- 
•stances the wind above W’as blowing in a difler- 
ent direction from that below, and tlie kites wctj 
run up into the top current, and the carriage 
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actually riii dead against the wind that was 
blowing along the road. In very light winds it 
was necessary to have very large kites, and to 
get them up to some height; a thirty-six-feet 
kite has l>een used, but not very often, and its 
power was terrilic. 

lArge kites or small kites, however, they 
could \)e suecessfully worked whenever there 
was any wind ; if a few large kites were not at 
hand a number of small ones were, and the 
same aiva was very soon made up by increasing 
the uumher of the pilot kites. Accidents with 
the carriages were very rare, and they were not 
in use for a few mouths only, but ran for over 
thirty ywirs. 

Kites are applied to other purposes besides 
drawing <?arriages. The patent wjvs taken out 
for “ kites which were made to act as sjiils for 
the purpose of navigating or dmwing vessels, or 
drawing carriages, for the purpose of raising 
weights or persons in the air, for life-preserving 
in cases of shi^)wreck, for signals, and for tin* 
hoisting of flags,” and something was done in all 
the«e directions. Next week we will give a sketcli 
showing a boatrace such as frequently took 
place, more especially on the Kiver Avon, near 
St Vincent’s Rocks, in which the kite-drawn 
boat invariably secured a victory, and there 
seems no reason for doubting but that the appli¬ 
cation of these buoyant sails for shi{)s, wdiich 
was over and over a^ain brought forward, might 
be of considerable advantage. Sailors are a very | 
conservative race ; it was only a few years ago 
that one of the most Obvious machines was 
brought into use on shipboard, where it could 
almost always be applied with effect. V’^iid- 
mills had been u.sed on land for centuries, but 
no one had tried to work one on the ocean, where 
the wind is much less fitful, till a little time 
back,when an enterprising captain rigged up one 
with immense success for ventilating purposes, 
and got a gold medal in consequence. 

la cases of shipwreck kites were designed to 
carry a rope so as to drop it on the top of cliffs 
when help could be got there, and, on the other 
hand, to take the rope from shore and drop it 
over the vessel, and signals were contrived to be 
fastenetl on the tails and let far up into the air, 
and thus rendered audible and visible over many 
a srjuare mile. 

One of the strangest uses of the kite, which 
may bo quoted as sliowing the ease with w'hich 
such a cumbrous thing could be handled, was in 
the fruit season. In the inventor’s orchard was 
a largo pear-tree, which it was impossible to get 
to the top of in the ordinarj* way. When tlie 
pears were fit to gatlier, a chair was attached 
by a ro}>e to the largo kite, and a young lady 
took her seat in it, and was hoisted uib and 
moved about in and round the tree as easily and 
gently as if she was picking the fruit w’hile 
standing on the ground. 

But here we must close what we have to say 
about kites and their carriages, and we do so in 
the hope that our descriptions have been clear 
enough to enable our readers to rig up a kite- 
carriage for themselve.s, should they feel so 
inclined. If they do this they will be surpri.sed 
at the power they will have to work with. 
Some of the statements in these articles may 
sound extravagant, but they are strictly true, 
and so will those lads who try their bauds at a 
four-string kite find. The Etlitor might perhaps 
l>o induced to accept an invitation for an after¬ 
noon kite-carriage outing ! 

The power of the wind, like that of the waters, 
is enormous, and. like it, remains comparatively 
undeveloped. Tlie initial difficulties in each 
case have been overcome ; the general principles 
are known, but we have yet to wait for their 
successful application. In the case of the wind, 
our windmills’ and ships’ sails are no slight 
ac.hkvements, but tliere is obviously more to 
come, nud no slight step in the right direction 
was made when George Pocock went flying 
along the roads with his kite.s, to the amaze¬ 
ment of ever\d>ody, from the peasant to the 
]>riuce—from the old cottager who declared she 
siw tlie man in the sky that was holding up 
the kite, to those most hopeful and advanced of 
mortals, the super-scientific editors of the 

Mechanics’ Magazine.” 
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1'he uses to whi<-h kite-po\n'r can he ap]'lied 
are many, and our inventor saw not a lew of 
them, in the.se days a \vi'i< r fii Id ir, a]*jiareiit. 
Here is a yK)wer that co.sts nothing, ami can be 
used on land or sea, can be ha I everywhere—in 
the Arctics and in the Trojucs, iti Kiigland and 
in the Sahara ; and Captain Cln-yne, when he 
starts for the North Pole, might do worst', be¬ 
fore he commits himself to his balloon.s, than 
remain on terra ft nna lor a day or two, and try 
what he oiin <lo with his sb-dges attached to a 
flight of the old four-stiiiiged Bristol kites! 

-- 

THE BOY’S OWN MUSEUM; 

OR, BIRDS AND BEASTS, AND HOW TO 
STUFF THEM. 

By Goedon Stables, m.d., r.n. 


PART IV. 



T here is hardly a place in outiooi nature 
where articles may not be found capable 
of being utilised in the setting up and furnish¬ 
ing of the museum of the taxidermist. Trifles 
they may appear to many, but not to us ; they 
lie by the .seashore, tliey are found on the river’s 
brink, in the woods and fields, and upon rocks 
even in the barrenest moorland. 

And here jii.st one word vnthin paronthe.sis. 
Perhaps some boy wlio rends the.se columns is 
not so strong in health as he would like to be ; 
he is more puny in chest and limb than other 
youths of his age. That is no rea.'^on, however, 
why he should not grow up a healthy and 
powerful young man. And the only mediciue I 
])rcscribe is this—exercise, and plenty of it, in 
the open air. But the taking of exercise for the 
mere sake of taking it, will do you no more good 
than the convict gefs in his daily walk round 
the prison yard. Exercise, to do good, must be 
pleasurable, and, to a certain extent, exciting. 
And herein consists the beauty of having a 
hobby, such as that of butterfly-hunting, gather¬ 
ing objects of interest, egg-coliecting, or botauis- 
ing—you are taking exercise and you are un¬ 
aware of it; the pure aii* makes you hungry, 
the walking or running gives you sound sleep 
at night, and the.se oorabiived make you strong. 
There—1 have preached you a sermon in a nut¬ 
shell ! 

In the best cases of stuffed birds and beasts 
nowadays you will find nothing incongruous, 
and nothing either ridiculous or offensive to the 
eye. They are really copies from nature, a.nd 
therefore works of art. 1 saw the other day, in 
the dining-room of a Thames hotel at which I 
was residing, a ca.se containing a stutfed pike. 
The fish simply depended from wires, ami was 
well enough done up, .so far as that goes, but 
his surroundings were comical in the extreme. 
He hung over the sandy beach of a blue sea, 
which was painted on the hack of the case. The 
sea xvas exceedingly smooth, but a man-o'-war 
ship Ayas making heavy weather nevertlieless— 
she was slOTin-to.sscd, in fact. Well, there was 
a blue sky, fleecy clouds, and a glaring sun ; 
while on tlie beach beneath tliere lay bits of 
rock and coral, on which were perched pretty 


sj»ecimens of common (jardnt 
one corner lay a hedge-.sparrow's nes:. • 
]>retty blue tggs, bui the parent bird^ rcre . 
been out of their minds, to have bui t r. _ 
tuft of dog^fjrass. What was the 
doing there, or the nest, or the snails, ‘r- 
pike himself, which we all know is af^A- 
fish ? 

I hope none of my readers will ever bp .t - 
of anything so incongruous. I have seen't.- 
white mice in a ca.se, looking most comfo:-;.] 
happy, altliough cheek-bv-jowl with thr-nn- 
wejisel. I have seen in Philadelphia a ■ 
terrible snakes—alive, I mean—with j 
conscious sjiarrow’s, whicli they would 
eat, iKTched ujiou their scaly folds. Lu: 
was not nature. 

In Setting up your case or museum, r.r 
agaiii.st too much colour and gaudiness in ^ 
surroundings ; the birds and animals lorr j 
centre-piece of your picture, tlie seitin-’.iu 
measure the background. Ferns, which a: s 
ginning to fade in autumn or early wior 
ami preserve well, retaining their linK 
ferns are to be painted after they are d:! ! i 
strongest will be found best litu-d for th.: y 
pose. Tliere are many varieties of the ^ 
j)olypody fern that can l>e gathered for 
your cases ; you will find them in shady 
of woods or on old w.alls, or even grvwr. i 
tree-tninks. The blades of the strong-r i.r-4 
also come in handy, such as the lui: ■. ij 
gnuss flowering in August. Thei-e are lj: 
nio.sses and heaths to be found in the wcoh £ 
on the hills, to say nothing of the thou>ai.: 
rare and lovely lichens, some varieties of xb 
you cannot walk a yard in tlie country ri-b 
coming acro.ss. I have found some wrll 
pre.serviug growing on an old fir paling, ri::: 
stone’s tlirow of my own house. But p' i 
yourself and collect; use jrour owiijud_-: 
and let exjieriencc be your guide. i 

As I write I have a haiidfid of hai; 
leaves lying before me, which 1 picke-i np 
iiiiscuou.sly, wliile out ha\*ing my nic'J 
ramble with my dogs. I thought they 
serve to remind me to say a word 'A 
painting. It is an art that* any one can yd 
acquire, but one that ought to be studipi 
nature ncvertheles-s. j 

I have already told you that yoar oil d 
paints should be well thinned with turp:d 
to which a mo<licura of the best varnish ha.' d 
added. A paint like this will work well vji 
out filling up the delicato strice on the d 
surface. Here, in this handful of dying. 

I fiud the most beautiful tinds that can be d 
giiied—greens, brhwu.s, yellows, purple?. »| 
whites ; splendid contrasts, marvellous >'4 
ing ; all lovely, but nowhere gaudy. Ani ^ 
is a skeleton leaf of the common holly, 
jiretty it looks ; and as leaves can be skel-^’J 
ised by artificial means, and may come in hd 
for your museum, I shall here tell yoa ij 
proee.'s.s. 

The leaf I hold in my left hand must W 
lain in the damp for many a day, until the 
that covered it turned putrid ; the sun and \ 
wind must then have finished the work. 
ficially, you must steep your leaves in some d 
open vessel nearly filled with rain-water. 1 
ve.ssel must be so placed that dirt cannot 
wliile at the same time it ought to be fuD | 
posed to the air. There the leaves must bf| 
a long time ; large leaves wdll want two or d 
three months, a leaf like holly about j 
weeks. When you think they have be'3, 
long enough to ensure decay, take them out < 
by one, place them on a plate, and if y<w ^ 
once get an opening w ith a pin about the midi 
the skin will lift, or peel ofl’, by the aid ol )1 
fingers and a small caniel’s-hair brush, 
course, during the steeping process you % 
take care to add more rain-water, from tini< 
time, to make up for the lass by evaporate 
Afterwards bleach them in the sun’s rays. T1 
is the best plan, 1 think, though not I 
quickest. If you want more expedition, 
the leaves in a .solution of chloride of lime. ^ 
ounce to a quart of water, for from four to i 
or seven hours, according to the strength l 
texture of the leaf, and afterwards expoic 
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3 sun’s rays. Seed-vessels of plants are 
atoil similarly. 

Models of fruit of various kinds are valu- 
lo adjuncts to the museum. This is 
art wliich is by no means difficult to 
[uirc. I should advise you, first and fore¬ 
st, to practise with hard fruit, such as an 
jle, or, perhaps better still, a pear. Get 
ir plaster-of-paris either from the oil-shops 
stucco-maker’s, only see that it is fresh and 
xl, price about Is. fid. a gallon. Half fill a 
all dish with fine damp sand, and, having 
?d your pear, press it down in this until it 
lialf buried, and insert a small peg a little 
tance at each end of the pear {vide I 6, Fig. 3), 
viug about an inch of the wood sticking 
Smwtli the sand all round, and then, in 
)ther dish, prepare your plaster-of-paris by 
f filling it with water, and adding the 
vder until it is as thick as paste, stirring 
h a spoon ; t4ien pour this over your pear, 

I when set, lift it up. While waiting for it 
^t, well wash both the dish and spoon with 
ich you composed your paste in water. In 
ing up your mould you will find half the im- 
s&ion of the pear in it, and your pegs firmly 
bedded in the plaster. 

I'ou must now lay this cast in another basin 
saud, face and pegs uppermost ; carefully oil 
protruding peg points and the whole sur- 



Fig. 3. 

i of the cast, having previously brushed off 
' adhering particles of sand. Now re-oil 
IT fruit and put it to bed in the half mould, 
kiig sure it occupies the exact position. 
3k again to see that the oil has been w’ell 
I on, and then, having prepared the plaster 
before, pour it over the half mould until the 
it is covered. When set, you will have a 
feet cast of the pear, which w’ill separate in 
centre and let the fruit drop out. This 
t is easily separable into halves, and, guided 
your pegs, as easily put together again. Set 
aide for two or three hours to more com- 
tely cool and harden. 

The last part of the process requires great 
e, and some degree ot coolness as well as 
ckness. There are more ways than oue of 
forming it, and I only trust I may be telling 
I the plan that will be found most simple. 

8 beesw'ax, at first at all events. I am sure 
i will find that answer best. You may melt 
n any way you think safest, but it must be 
le carefully. It must not boil, and it must 
; catch fire, and it ought to be melted in some 
nfil with a spout to it, for the convenience 
p-juring. 

^Vbile your wax is melting, your two half- 
elds must be soaking in warm water. When 
IT wax Is melted place it w’here it will keep 
till you take your moulds from the water, 

1 by pressing with a soft rag free them from 
*>>ture. iVn«i now here is what you have got 
do rjuickly, coolly, and deftly. You have to 
fill one half mould with the melted wax, 
d {'lace the other like a lid in proper [lositioii 
it. I advise you, therefore, to practise the 
‘ ons several times before yen have either put 
ru'>ald to soak, or melted your wax. I 

having then nearly filled one half mould with I 
‘‘t. tad placed the other over it, take the 
mould and move or rotate it about in all 
■•tions, that the cooling wax may adhere to 
1 |>ortion of it equally. This will take 
•t three minutes. Then to aid the cooling, 

■ ould, still kept in your hand, may be 
I in o cold water and held there for some 


When perfectly dry it may be opened, and 
there will be found a hollow waxen pear, of the 
shape and size of the fruit you took the impres¬ 
sion from. 

Another plan is to slightly oil the surfaces 
of the two halves of the mould, and when 
dry close them together. A hole would then 
have to be made to enable the melted wax to run 
into the mould, the hole stopped by a protected 
thumb, and the same process of shaking or rota¬ 
tory motion gone through which 1 liave already 
mentioned. 

^ Your pear or fruit being formed has next to 
be painted as like the real thing as possible, 
previously to which it will be necessary to pare 
away the ridge which is always left at the junc¬ 
tion of the two halves of the mould. There are 
one or two other little matters connected with 
modelling fruit in wax w’hich a few sentences in 
my next will suffice to make clear. 

{To be continued.) 

-o-»o» - - 

HAKE AND HOUNDS.^ 

"YTOVEMBER’s 
come, and 
with it comes 
the good game 
li a r e and 
hounds; 

No endless lot of 
rules to learn, 
no getting out 
of bounds; 
When once the 
hares have 
started they 
may go just 
where they like. 
From a run across 
the country to 

a spurt along the pike. 

'Tis tw’o o’clock on Saturday, the clouds look 
pretty black. 

But weather doesn’t stop the hares from strap- 
I>ing oil their sack ; 

Then oft' they start to make the most of their 
ten minutes’ grace ; 

We see them vanish down the lane, and then 
commence the chase. 

The scent lies plain enough at first, right down 
the road they keep. 

At every doubtful turning they have placed a 
paper heap ; 

But soon they turn towards Carter’s Hill across 
a well-known stile. 

And keep along from field to field for over 
half a mile. 

'Tis odd that though we have a view extending 
pretty far. 

We can no more perceive a hare than we can see 
a star ; 

However, we all plough along in mud six inches 
deep ; 

’Tis uphill work, and every moment seems to 
grow more steep. 

Of fifteen hounds that started five or six have 
dropped behind. 

And if the scent were lost I think that others 
wouldn’t mind. 

See the capital illustmted articles on this subject, 
with the rules of the game, in Nog. 7 and 8, paKcs 105 
and 122. See also “A Paper Chase in Japan, ' No. C2, 
page 388. 



But bravely yet we struggle on, ’tis no good 
giving in. 

They viicst go downhill soon—and see, the scent 
is getting thin. 

The scent has failed, all separate to seek the 
vanished trail; 

Jones soon has found it, off he runs straight 
down to Mersted Vale ; 

’Tis heavy going now indeed, and tries our shins 
and knees, 

A ploughed field well upon the slope is apt to 
make one wheeze. 

Below us winds the river, we must leave that on 
our right. 

To scour along the valley ;—only four are now 
in sight, 

For the tired ones know too surely what is 
lying right ahead, 

Where a sluggish brook creeps oozily along its 
muddy bed. 

Yes, no mistake about it, we must try the water 
jump. 

The best spot’s twelve good feet across, just by 
the alder stump ; 

It’s no good looking at it, we rush forward to a 
man. 

And landing somewhere in it, scramble out as 
best we can. 

Never iniud, if wo keep moving, getting wet 
will do no hurt. 

So we pull ourselves together for a long and 
final spurt; 

If the hares can reach “The Chequers” we 
shall lose a haitl day’s run^ 

But they still have two good miles to go before 
the day is won. 

At last we sight our victims, but a long way in 
advance ; 

By good luck they do not see us, so we yet have 
one more chance ; 

They are trotting very slowly, and they seem 
well-nigh played out; 

They see us now, and start to run, sending Ijack 
a mocking shout. 

• 

No more of crossing country, it becomes a level 
race. 

The hares see we are gaining, and put on their 
utmost pace. 

They hear close up behind them the footsteps of 
the four. 

And the hands of four boys grasp them as 
they reach “ The Chequers ” door. 

Paul Blake. 
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Noth to Readers.—I t must be clearly understood that 
we do not undertake to answer all questions ad¬ 
dressed to us, nor can we keep repeating informa¬ 
tion. Readers should refer to the Correspondence 
columns of their hack numbers before writing to us; 
and as regards the subjects which we have already 
treated on. the simplest way would be to purchase 
the Index numbers of the first and second volumes ; 
these will show at a glance what information we have 
already supplied, and on what page it is to be found. 
Then, hundreds of boys ask what we think of their 
writing, or whether their spelling is correct, but 
surely they can hardly expect us to occupy valuaide 
space in answering what any one in their own house 
or neighbourhood could easily tell them Others, 
too, wish us to find them situations or lodgings, to 
tell them how to increase their income, or lay out 
their pocket-money, or to undertake to purchase 
articles for them. Of course, we can do nothing of 
the kind Many correspondents are not replied to 
in this page for the simple reason that what they ask 
us to do will have already been published in our 
columns before the answer could have appeared ; 
and this, we suppose, is after all the very best kind 
of ausw’er. Other correspondents wiite merely stat¬ 
ing their \iew8 or throwing out suggestions. These 
are all considered, but need not occupy space in 
being alluded to here. As a rule, we select for an¬ 
swer only such questions as appear of general in¬ 
terest, and in no case can even these lie answei-ed 
under from Jive to stx weeks from receipt of letter. 
No replies are sent through the post. We should l>e I 
very' glad to reply when stampcnl envelopes are sent, j 
but it would take the whole of our time to reply to 
all, and it is not fair to make exceptions. 

All the back numbers are still in print, and may be 
obtained by order through the booksellers. As many 
of our readers have inquired about the binding of 
their volumes, we may state that the publishers 
cannot undertake any such binding. Inquiry should 
be niiide of local bookbinders or booksellers, who 
will, if desired, doubtless procure the cases which 
we have specially prepared for binding, and insert 
the numbers or parts at a fair cost. 

H. McE. (Twickenham)—In the Silhouette Competi¬ 
tion you may select any of the characters already 
given, provided you do them in different positions 
from ours. Portraits, not caricatures, please. 

A. Bockett. —You can go up for examination without 
having attended a department class ; but from your 
general inquiry as to what science to study, we 
should imaging your knowledge of any one to be 
very slight. There are excellent science classes at 
the BirkbecK Institution in Chancery Lane, which is 
in your neighbourhw ». Apply there for a prospec¬ 
tus, and choose the subject you feel most interested 
in, and intend to pursue ns a profession or as a 
hobby for the rest of your life. If you choose more 
than one subject (and this is the better planV let the 
subjects you select all bear reference to your favourite 
one. 

Roderick Dhu.—H owever well your plan might suit 
boys residing near the office, how would it do for 
country and colonial rentiers? and surely there is no 
re-^oon why these should be placed at a disadvan¬ 
tage. No ! no ! you may always depend on our doing 
the very best we can for all alike. 

Swift.—A boat to carry five people>afely, with a sail, 
should be 14ft. long over all, with from 4ft. 4in. to 
4ft. Sin. extreme beam, and would cost from 10s. to 
l«s. per foot of length, according to the finish. She 
should be built like a sea-boat, and would be capable 
of carrj'ing without ballast, with even only one 
person on board, a lugsail 6ft. or 7ft. on head, 8ft. or 
9ft. on foot, 4ft. 6in. on luff, and 10ft. or lift, on 
back. A dingey to hold two shmRd be 8ft. by Rft. 6in. 
or 3ft. Sin., and would cost same price per foot as the 
above boat. 

H. B.—Your butterfly is a specimen of the Small Tor¬ 
toiseshell {V'anessa urticce). It is very' common. 

Leaky.—C arefully take off the deck of your yacht, and 
pour some liquid pitch over the places where the 
water runs in ; or you may pour it down the mast- 
hole through a funnel, and then quickly oscillate the 
vessel so as to ensure the pitch covering the entire 
hold. Melt the pitoh in an iron pot, and put in 
along with it a small amount of lard or fat of any 
kind to rentier it less brittle when hard. Be careful 
when melting, as pitch is very inflammable, and soon 
boils over when heated. 

Bend SrNLSTER.—" Miscellanea Genenlngica et Her^l- 
dic.a. ’ Sixpence, every month. Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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I J. W. K. — We know of no b ok giving a full plan of a 
topstil schoouci 8 rigging, but think that the small 
illustration in “ Vaneiies of Hailing Ve.ssels ” (pub¬ 
lished by (’h. Wilson, 157 oeadeiihall Street, London, 
Is.) would give you a fair idea of her rigging and 
sails. In a liandlnrok entitled “ Yachting and Row¬ 
ing" (Chambers, London, Is ), there is also aa excel¬ 
lent illustration of a stpiare-topsail schooner. A 
square-topsail schooner is rigged like a fore-and-aft, 
except that sbfl iui." astapdifiir |K>wsDrit and iibbooro, 
instead of a running bowsprit, and three yards cross¬ 
ing her foretopmast, viz., fore yard, foretopsail-yard, 
and foretopgallant-yard Hi|uare-topsail schooners 
are entirely unsuited for sailing model yachts. 

J. S. (Homerton.)—The caterpillar of which yon send a 
drawing is that of the Poplar Hawk Moth (Sincrin- 
thus poptUi), and is mostly common on poplar and 
willoH'-treea 

Horatia Nel.‘?on.- Surely you mean Horatio? 1. Lon¬ 
don is the largest city of the world, and in the 
United States there are many “cities” of a few 
hundred inhabitants. 2. Yes. 3. Apply to a local 
I paper. 4. We have no room. 

I Old Bot (Stranraer).—Not exactly. 

J. O. A. J.—We know of no book giving very precise 
instructions on building mo<lel yachts or ships, with 
ribs. Detail-sare given in “Boys own Book of Boats," 
“Modern Playmate," “Model Y'acht-building and 
Sailing,” by T. E. Biddle, and in “Casaell's House¬ 
hold Guide.” Y’our best plan is to make from 
Jin. board of pine an exact copy of the sheer 
plan or side elevation of the intended craft, not in¬ 
cluding the depth of keel. Then cut, out of the 
1 same materi.al, wooden moulds of the various sec- 
I tions. Cut these moulds in half down the centre, 
and glue them in their proper places on each side of 
the sheer board. Cut out the planks to tlie proper 
shape, and fasten them lightly to each section except 
that amidships, upon which they must l>e screwed 
permanently. Next put in thin ril>8 of ash or Ame¬ 
rican elm, betwt en the sections fastening them to 
! the planks from outside by screws or pegs of hard 
j wood, well steaming each rib before putting it in. 
When all the rllm are in take out the sections except 
the one amidships. Cut out the greater part of the 
sheer-board and midship section, so as to lighten the 
constniction, and finish. Building model 3 achts 
with ribs is at best difficult, and you will find what is 
called the hread-and imtter method a much easier 
plan. Read the articles in our last volume. 

C. R. Pearce. -1. Three or four minutes ought to be 
I sufficient for killing a butterfly in the cyanide bottle. 
You had better pinch the thorax smartly on taking it 
out, to make matters certain. Moths must be left in 
for a longer time. 2. At>out a week or ten days, 
according lo the weather. 

H. O. O —There is nothing remarkable In a full moon 
I occurring in an afternoon : the changes are gradual. 

I and the pha.se8 do not nec« ssarily reach their critical 
points in the night time There is a harvest moon 
every year. For alroiit a week, during the time that 
the harvest moon is full, there is less difference than 
usual lietween the time of her rising on any two suc¬ 
cessive nights, the reason l>eing that her orldt is then 
nearly parallel with the horizon. The same thing 
w'ith regard to the orbit «iccur8 In the spring, but 
then the moon is not full at the time, and it is there¬ 
fore not so noticeable. 

H. R. C.—Heifciht out of water at foresIde of stem, from 
L. w. L. to upper edge of deck, 23in.; ditto at waist, 
2in. ; ditto at end of counter, 2Jin. Depth from 
L. w. L to underside of keel at the forefoot, 4in.; at 
heel of sternpost along plumb-line let fall from 
L. W. L., 5Jin. 

Archie Knox —It Is almost impossible to identify 
insects by a mere description. A Death’s Head 
Moth is worth from Is. to 2s. 6d., according to 
condition. 

W. F. C., Boss (Brighton), and Others.—Thanks; but 
we could hardly use it In our columns. 

Traveller (Lower Clapton).—The best bicycle road to 
Oxford, starting from liacknev, w’ould be through the 
City, down Oxford Street, along the Uxbridge Road, 
over Kew Bridge, thence through Staines, Maiden¬ 
head, Henley, Nettleted, Benson, and thus on to 
Oxford. Road very |.ood on the whole. Hilly near 
Nettleted. 

Mexican (Y’eovil).—It is impossible to identify your 
egg by a mere desciiption. 

J. C. Montague—W e have never heard of either 
occurrence. 

A. T. S. and NICOL Craig —1. We do mean the Gold¬ 
finch, and we do not advocate the keeping of any 
British birds in cages, evi-n though they may not be 
found wild in some parts of the kingdom. 2. We 
never h«ard of any trap 'or blindwomis and lizards, 
nor can we see how such a trap could be made. If you 
want to find the creatures, you must look for them 
in their haunts, such as warm sandbanks, the edges 
of woods and coppices, and so forth. 3. With many 
birds it is almost impos.siide to distin^ish the sexes. 
Y’ou can do so in the canary by watching the peculiar 
movement of the throat feathers when it sings. 
Those of the male bird will project almost horizon¬ 
tally .and vibrate strongly: while those of the hen 
bird are comparatively motionless while she twitters, 
for the sound can scarcely be called singing. 

Robert Moody.- Make an infusion of litmus, and dip 
into it slips of some unsized paper, such as blotting 
or cartridge. 


Naturalist (Catford).—1. You will find fall iiatr 
tions for making a moth-trap in No 16 of the b. 
Own Paper. 2. From the middle of August nt; 
the end of October. We cannot undentaud 
third question. 

Maooo.—P robably an advertisement. 

Safety Valve. -Bell. Model Dockyard, Fleet 
or Bateman, High Holbom 

T. P. —tve never answer such questiona There w t 
soon be a vacancy for a “ Boy s Dwn CuroDer’ if r> 
did. You had l>etter inanre your life if you purp - 
continuing sui h a line of inquiry. 

K. L. T., Magician, and Others _ tVe cannot give c.i 

addressea 

F. N. J. - Pinch the butterfly sharply at the junetk'.' 
the legs, and it will instantly die. If a batterili ui 
the net is thus killed at one**, it will not bedaaict: 
Forceps are better than fingers ior this parp« le' 

T. A. Bland.—T he motto round y<.ur shilliaz d 
James i. is “ qv.E dkvs coNivsxrr nemo smm J 
8e« Matthew xix. 0. It is of the second couuft I 
his reign. 

R. H. M. and Others.—We give the list of Qwe^ 
Prizemen at Wimbledon from the oatabluhiiit:: i 
the meeting; 

*1860. Captain Edward Ross. North York. 

1861. Mr. Jopling. South Middlesex. 

1862. Mr. Pixley Victorias. 

1863. Sergeant Roberts, 12ih Shropshire. 

1864. iTivate John W’yatt. London Rifle Bripd* 

1865. Private Hbarman, 4th West Y'ork. 

•I8<i6. Angus t'amenm, 6th Inverness. 

1867. Sergeant Lane, Bristol. 

1868. Lieut. Carslake, 6th Somerset. 

•1869. Corporal Angus Cameron. 6th Invertef? 

1870. CoriKiral Humphries, 6lh Surre.T. 

1871. Ensign A. P. Humphry, t'anibridge I t: i 
•1872. Colour-sergcunt Michie. London So.itiul 
*1873. Sergeant Kobtrt Menzies. Ist EdiubaiTt 

1874. Private W. C. Atkins* n, 1st Durham. 

1875. Captain George Pearse, 15th Devon 

1876. Sergeant l ullnian, 2 ud (South) Widdk*<i 
•1877. Private George Jamieson, 15th Ltucostil 

Corps (UverxKxd). 

*1878. Private Peter Ray. 11th Stirling. 

1879. Corporal Taylor. 47th Lanc*asnire. 

*1880. Private Fergus<jn, 1st Argyieshiie. 

Cameron won it t» ice. Eight times has it 
won by Scotchmen, as shown by the asterisks 

CoRioLANUS.—The glycerine for making s 
should be liquid. 

J. Cox.— We are much obliged for the moth, whichiil 
8i>eciinen of the Poplar Hawk. It is, hoverer. i 
common insect. 

Bicycle Rider (Dublin) - When on a “pretty ba( 
journey in hot weather” drink as little as pois.is 
Rose’s liuie-Juico cordial mixed with water isg>ohl 
higldy of by many bicyclists. 

A. Goldstonf..—M ake your own blowpipe Get 
teen inches or two feet of ordinary glass tale. Hoi 
the middle in a gas or spirit lamp flame, tAkiases;| 
to approach it very slow ly to the flame. WheurtJ 
red-hot, draw the tube ste aclily asunder Withdn*5 
from the flume, and when it is cool, break it ssoc-i^ 
Y’ou will then have two pointed tubes, and by ht»* 
ing away the gl-tss at the point, you can obttin i 
blowpipe of any diameter. 

A Boy Cricketer.-T lie Australian team of 1875 fM 
sisted of Allan, Bailey, A. Bauiiermon, C. Bast'' 
man, Blackham, Boyle, Garrett, Gregory. Hotu 
Murdoih, and Spofforth. Midw inte.. the GlouccW 
professional, occasionally played for them when uf 
wanted for his county. They played forty-' 
matches—nineteen against eleven, one against 
eighteen against eighteen, and three agaii>st twoil.o 
two. The results were—seven lost, tifteen 
and nineteen w on. Greguiy w as captain, and J 
way secretary and manager. 

A Suggestive Hint.—T he head master of a 
writes from Dm ham : “Duriig the latter part'j 
each week ' he flist class of this school read the 
Own Paper aloud, instead »*f their ordinary readq 
books, and evid* utly with greater interest." 

J. J. R. S.—Y’ou Will already find in our Gompebti 
a prize offered for a poem. Shtmid the success^ 
verses be of snlfii-ieiu interest, ami otherwise stu 
able for the purpose, we may veiy possib’y,J 
publishing them, offer a fui th* r prize for the 
musical setting. More than this we cannot ay * 
present. 

Gwalior.—Y’^oh would find geometry very useful; *I|j 
not study it? Try Euclid. .Any number of y^l 
would have done, but there mutt lie the same dit 
tance from A to the stick ns fro*** the stick toB. A 
the line A B c is at right-atigles to the line fromlw 
the tree, and al»o to the line fr* m C to where ® 
stopped, which we may call D, the bne c D is paralfl 
to the line across the river. And as the line a BC« 
bisected in B. the line from the tree t« B UequdH 
the prolongation of that line from B to v : and irtfl 
a well-knowrii proposition ad the angles are 
and therefoie the base c D Is equal to the other 
which is the w idth of the river. 

J. U. F.—Y’es ; if he does not change his mind Irtl« 
interval. 

W. E. Johnson.S heets of such thinvs were 
by, amongst others, Culletou, of Cranbonrn Stre«i 
Leicester Square. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1880, 


By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of •* The Amateur Dominie," “ A Boy's 
Campaign" etc. 

CHAPTER VIr. 

II/'E have seen that Maquina was unpopu- 
f lar at home ; and ho is not the first 
r the last ruler who in these circumstances 
&s found it desirable to enter upon a 
prited foreign policy. Towards the end 
f July he informed the white men that 
is tribe were going to war ^^nth the A-)'- 
barts, living about fifty miles to the 
Duth.* The dispute, whatever it was—as 


* So JeH'itt spells the name ; but It ought probably 
) end in aht. the termination of all the tril>e-nanieB of 
its race. The Nootka In^Iinns are the Moouchahts. 
bere seems to be uo r in their alphabet. 
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likely as not one about the ownership of a ! 
stranded whale—had been ponding since 
the preyious Bummer, and much palavering 
had no doubt been already sp; nt upon it, 
for European statesmen cannot hold a | 
candle to Indian diplomacy in the arts of 
delay and cautious calculation. Such a 
dispute would bo duly spun out and kept 
in hand to be compromised or pushed to an 
issue, according SkS means, opportunity, and 
courage might prompt. 

So, too, the mobilisation of a savage army 
was no matter of a day, though the neces¬ 
sary supplies and material of war might 
have been collected in a few hours. For 
weeks after hostilities had been determined 
on the warriors had been preparing them¬ 
selves by religious exercises. They bathed 
five or six times a day, and scrubbed their 
bodies with briers, continually howling out 
a prayer which may be translated thus ; 
** Oh good QuahootzCy let me Hue—not be 
sick—find the enemy—not fear him-r-take 
him asleep—and kill a greed many of him I ” 
For a week before setting out they fasted 
and looked gloomy, and during the last 
three days their austerities were pushed to 
such a point that they were washing or 
lacerating themselves almost constantly, 
both day and night till the time came to 
array themselves in their best clothes and 
their most hideous paint. As Thompson 
and Jewitt were to accompany the party, 
Maquina was very anxious that they should 
join in this bathing and scrubbing, telling 
them that it would harden their skins 
against the weapons of the enemy; “ but 
as we felt no great inclination to amuse 
ourselves in this manner, we declined it.” 

The expedition consisted of forty canoes, 
carrying from ten to twenty men each. The 
white men were armed with cutlasses and 
pistols; the Indians, though they had 
plenty of European firearms, preferred to 
trust to their own bows and arrows. Jewitt 
had for some time been kept busy making 
knives for them, and their peculiar war- 
clubs. For Maquina himself he made to 
his directions a rpyal weapon, the form of 
it evidently suggested by the primitive 
battle-axe, a deer’s horn set in a stick. It 
was an iron haft about fifteen inches long, 
with a crook at one end, and at the other a 
knob, from the side of which projected a 
sharp spike. This instrument he polished 
highly, and when he had ornamented the 
knob with the representation of a man’s 
head, having black beads set in with red 
sealing-wax for eyes, not only was Maquina 
delighted, but the other chiefs so much 
admired it that they wanted similar weap¬ 
ons made for them, which, however, their 
superior would by no means allow. 

Once on their way, fully worked up to 
slaughter-heat, the warriors were not long 
in reaching the scene of action. Paddling 
some twenty or thirty miles up a river, 
about midnight they stealthily approached 
their enemies’ town, which was situated 
on a steep hill near the shore, a positi<3a 
well calculated for defence. As usual, 
however, no watch was kept. Yet even 
thus the odds did not appear heavy enough 
in the assailants’ favour. 

“ By Maquina’s direction,” says Jewitt— 
ignorant that this was the commonest rule 
of warfare among the red men—“ the at¬ 
tack was deferred till just before dawn, 
when the victims were supposed to be 
buried deepest in slumber.” Sach touches 
are found throughout his narrative, where¬ 
by he unconsciously aids to assure us that 
he is speaking from his own experience. 

At dead of night, then, the Noptka men 
landed, and silently stole up the hill, 


coming upon the back of the town. Tlio 
painted Indiins, holding their breath, 
crawled into the huts among the helpless 
sleepers. The white men took their station 
outside to deal with the fiigitivos. .Jewitt 
asserts that he had no intention of shed¬ 
ding blood; and Thompson, thuugh un¬ 
happily only too ready to kill us many of 
the “ detestable n'dskins ” as bo could lay 
his hands on, had a sailorly scruple about 
butchering them in their b^s. 

Suddenly the stillness is broken by the 
unearthly screech of the war-whoop, as 
Maquina drives his weapon into the head 
of the rival chief. At once the bedlam of 
slaughter breaks loose ; cries of despair and 
entreaty are mingled with yells of savage 
triumph; short sounds of struggle give 
place to dying groans. Flames burst forth, 
disclosing to the ruthless band those fugi¬ 
tives who have had the presence of mind 
or the good fortune to make their way out 
of the houses, in each of which the great 
mass of its inmatos are cooped up, with no 
choice but slaughter or slavery. Here and 
there a few of the roused sleepers attempt 
resistance, but are soon overpowered; the 
rest fling down snch arms as they have 
been able to reach and helplessly yield 
themselves. The poltroons who have held 
back till valour seems quite safe, now rush 
forward to distinguish themselves by noise 
and barbarity. The braver, drunk with 
carnage, madly hunt down the last foeman 
who dares still defy them. In a few 
minutes the glare of a general confla¬ 
gration lights up this scene of blood where 
the slayers are still spending their fury 
upon the dying and the dead. Such is an j 
Indian battle, as enacted without the lime¬ 
light of romance. 

Only a few of the unfortunate A-y-charts 
contrived to escape to the woods. When the 
heat of the miUe was over, the cruel con¬ 
querors put to death all the old and infirm of 
either sex, and utterly destroyed, after plun¬ 
dering, the buildings. The survivors were 
taken as slaves. It will already have been 
noticed that in this part of Indiandom the 
whole head of a slain enemy, and not the 
scalp only, was carried off as a trophy. 
With these spoils and honours the war 
party returned to Nootka, to be received 
with frantic demonstrations of joy by the 
rest of the tribe, eagerly waiting to leam 
how it had fared \sd3i them. 

In the brief struggle Jewitt had managed 
to take four prisoners, whom Maquina 
idlowed him, though himself a slave, to 
treat as his slaves, and to employ them 
now and then in fishing for him. But 
Thompson had no mind to take prisoners; 
we are told that with his cutlass he killed 
seven of the hostile warriors, and probably 
felt no regret but that they were not twice 
as many of his own fellow-fighters. This 
act of prowess earned for him the high 
opinion of the Nootka chiefs, who bestowed 
upon him, according to the Indian custom 
in such a case, the name of a certain dead 
warrior renowned in their history. Much 
the crabbed sailor thanked them, we may 
fancy, for reviving any of their despicable 
titles in his favour. 

As for Tooteyoohannis, as the Indians 
called Jewitt, though the common people 
might still look askance on him at times, 
the chiefs were fully alive to the importance 
of keeping among them such a good maker 
of harpoons and war-club*^. If they had 
not been so the neighbouring chiefs were, 
who often offered to buy him, one going so 
far as to bid four young mole slaves, two 
highly omament<^ canoes, with a groat 
numl^r of furs and faihoms of cloth and 


wampum. But Maquina would not hear 
; of {'artiiig with him on any terms. -And 
since other tribf*s showed such ansriety t - 
have him, measures were taken to attru ’ 

! the young armourer more chjsely to liie 
Nootka people. 

Many councils had been held to debat e 
the question of killing the prisonBrs ; now 
the proposal of maiTjdng ono of tbeniw t* 
deliberately discussed. At the end of tl' 
second summer, when the tribe again re¬ 
moved to Lashecs. [Maquina informed 
Jewitt that it had Ixcn decided he should 
take an Indian wife, since, at ho must 
exi>ect to pass the rest of his life with them, 
the sooner he conformed entirely to their 
ways the better, and a wife and family 
would make him more contented and 
settled. The poor young fellow was horri¬ 
fied at the notion; but it was in vain for 
him to remonstrate. No choice was given him 
but marriage for himself or death both for 
him and Thompson. So there was nothing 
for it but to embrace the less of two evih. 
He consented to be married, on condition 
that, as he did not fancy any of the Nootka 
ladies, he might be allowed to pick out a 
spouse from some other tribe. To this the 
chief agreed, generously undertaking to 
purchase for him whatever fair one migh: 
take his fancy among the neighbouring 
tribes. 

Without delay they set out next morn¬ 
ing to the matrimonial market, with a fol¬ 
lowing of fifty men, and a cargo of guns, 
furs, and cloth enough to buy a first-cla5> 
wife in that part of the world. Their 
destination was the village of A-i-tiz-zart, 
a tribe remarkable for good looks. Jewitt 
had already paid a visit there, on which 
occasion the inhabitants did not much 
admire his appearance. They examined 
him as if he had been a wild beast, open¬ 
ing bis mouth to sec if he had a ton^e, 
and they wanted him to take off his blue 
jacket and trousers, which, they said, 
made him look like a seal 1 

The ambassadors of love arrived before 
the village, where, after being k^t waiting 
in their canoes for half an hour, till the 
people of the place had put on as much 
finery as possible in such a hurry, they 
were invit^ to the chief’s house and en¬ 
tertained to a feast of herring-spawn and 
oil. This disposed of, Maquina desired 
the wooer to look about and see if there 
was any girl to his mind. He wras not long 
in fixing upon a young daughter of the 
chief, whose maiden name is given as £u- 
sto-chee-exqua. Maquina then proceeded 
at once to business. Sending for the 
chests filled with goods, he took the would- 
be husband by the hand and led him into 
the middle of the floor. When the pre¬ 
sents had been exhibited and admired, he 
made an oration half an hour long, the 
theme of which was the virtues and accom¬ 
plishments of our hero. To this the chief 
of the A-i-tiz-zarts replied at equal length, 
setting forth on his part the great value of 
his daughter, but concluding by consent to 
the mateh. All the time they w^er.^ speak¬ 
ing Maquina’s buffoon master of the cere¬ 
monies was skipping about in a ludicrous 
manner with loud exclamations of ap¬ 
plause, and when the matter was settled, 
he set to cutting amazing capers and spin¬ 
ning himself round on his heel like a top. 
For the rest of the evening, after another 
bout of gorging, he kept the company 
amused by his grotesque tricks, and the 
festivities ended with a war dance per¬ 
formed by the braves of each tribe. 

I The father of the bride, aooording to Is 
I custom with men of rank, gave back th' 
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pi^sents he had received from Maquina as 
a dowry for bis daughter, and added two 
young slaves to assist her husband in fish¬ 
ing. This property was carried back to the 
Nootka canoes, and carefully watched 
through the night, for all the friendliness 
professed by both parties. Next morning 
the chief handed over his daughter to her 
future lord, with a request that she shotdd 
be used weU. Indian domestic Kfe was too 
much wanting in tenderness; thus, Ma- 
quina’s brother one day sent for Jewitt to 
Uc his teeth that the brute might punish 
his wife by biting off her nose! It was as 
well, therefore, to bespeak the bridegroom’s 
land consideration. The bride seemed 
pleased to accompany him, and they all 
paddled merrily back to Ta^ees. 

8o now behold our Boston boy a married 
man, with slaves to serve him, and a house, 
>r rather a room of his own. Maquina 
>6stowed upon him a compartment in his 
louse, next the chief’s ovm. For the sake 
)f privacy the young husband fenced this 
n with a partition of boards, three feet 
ligh, and also erected three wooden bed> 
iteads, for he mecmt to live in a more 
;omfortable and cleanly manner than the 
)thers. As inmates of his family, he had 
>oth an adopted father and an adopted 
ion—^Thompson, and the boy Sat-sat-sok- 
is, who h^ never ceased to be fond of 
lim. He was a good-looking and a plea- 
lant lad, and Jewitt not only decorated 
lim with finery dear to an Indian heart, 
)ut took great pains to keep him clean and 
ree from vermin, an attention gratifying 
0 his father and mother, who had some¬ 
what more refined tastes than the mass of 
heir people. 

Jewitt’s young wife turned out to be as 
'ood a bargain as he could have hoped for 
mder the circumstances. She had a pretty 
ace, a good figure, an amiable expression, 
ind complexion fair for an Indian. She 
was intelligent, and very desirous of pless- 
ng her husband, showing great readiness 
o fall in with his little prejudices against 
lirt and disorder; a good housewife also, 
0 that he had his food better cooked, 
lloreover, be says, she was jeaUy attached 
o him. But though he is fain to speak 
lothing bat well of her, he tells us he 
lould not feel happy with this daughter of 
leth, thus forced upon him willy-nilly, 
specially when he considered their mar- 
iage as a chain to bind him for ever to 
avage life. Nor was it much comfort that 
le sddom wanted for food now, his slaves 
iringing him in supplies, and his father- 
n-law often sending him what schoolboys 
would call a “ hamper ” on a large scale, 
when anything good was going among the 
i>-i-tix-zarts. 

Another trouble was in store for him. 
rho council of the tribe, having given him 
I 'vife, directed a further step to be taken 
owards his complete natundisation. As 
iwn as his European clothes were worn 
>ut, ho was forced to dress himself in the 
icanty Indian attire, supplemented only by 
i thick coat of paint and grease. Thompson 
ix^used himself from this transformation on 
iccouut of his age and ill health. The sail- 
naker was laid up most of the winter with 
rheumatism in his knee, which the Indians 
blew no way of treating but by scarifying 
the part; consequently Jewitt was called 
QlK)a to do double share of work, and had 
to cut and fetch wood in the cold weather 
W'ith na other covering than a piece of 
hark cloth about two yards long thrown 
looHfly around him. 

The result of such ex^sure, joined with 
fatigue,' unwholesome food, and the de¬ 
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pressing irksomeness of this mode of life, 
was to throw him into a serious illness. 
For a time he was in great pain and ex¬ 
pected nothing but death. In his weak 
state, with no comforts about him, and no 
remedies, a circumstance in itself not un¬ 
common made a melancholy impression 
upon him. One of Maquina’s slaves died, 
and was thrown like a dead dog into the 
water. Poor Jewitt could not but reflect 
with horror that in a day or two his sense¬ 
less body might be got rid of in the same 
unpitying way, and no kindly Christian 
would ever learn his fate. 

He got over this attack of illness, but it 
left him miserably weak and despondent. 
His well-meaning wife did her best to 
nurse him, but her attentions were of little 
use. At last Maquina, perceiving his ex¬ 
treme dejection, and fearing they might 
lose their maker of harpoons, asked if he 
disliked living with his wife, and gave him 
leave to part with her if that would do 
him any good. Jewitt jumped at the offer, 
both for her own sake and his; he thought 
he was going to die, and then she would be 
much better off at home. So next day 
Maquina packed her off after she had taken 
an affectionate and tearful leave of her 
husband, begging him to let her stay and 
look after him. He, too, was sorry to part 
with her, yet glad to see her gone. There 
was a baby, too, by this time, which went 
with • her. Wife, child, home, plenty, 
nothing could reconcile him to sinking into 
a savage. 

This episode of domestic history having 
thus come to an end, Jewitt persuaded 
Maquina to let him resume his European 
dress, else the native nakedness, he de¬ 
clared, would be the death of him. Warmer 
clothes, the return of summer, and renewed 
hopes of escape, soon mended his health, 
so that Maquina was able to set him to 
work again at making harpoons, of which 
the chief thought it well to lay in a good 
stock while his armourer’s services were 
still available. 

• {To be continued.) 


“MAZEPPA:" 

A School Stouy in Six Ohapters. 

By the AtUhor of “Jam Roley Poleyg," etc. 
CHAPTER III. 

B ob Henderson, as it has been inti¬ 
mated, took no part in the mimic 
warfare. The proposm was decidedly a 
temptation to him. He did not, as a r^e, 
care for cricket or football very much, but 
he had all the zest for fun and novelty 
that the best of them could boast, and he 
had the greatest delight in haunting the 
bauks and marshy islets of the river. The 
fl-ishing water, the abundant verdure, the 
overhanging trees, and the infinite variety 
of animal life, >vith which his practised eye 
peopled every shallow of the stream, every 
nook in the bush, and every tuft of ver¬ 
dure, rendered that rippling expanse of 
water a delightful resort for a half-holiday, 
and any kind of sport on or about the 
river had an attraction for him much 
stronger than any ordinary game on the 
school playground. If the whole school 
would have formed an entomological party, 
and sjient the afternoon paddling about the 
stream in quest of water-beetles and spi¬ 
ders, he would have been better pleased, 
but next to that was an afternoon’s fun 
down among the rushes and willows. 


He h^ previously proinisod, however, 
to look ill on Ralph Thornton, and stay a 
bit with him, and he knew Ralph would be 
anxiously awaiting him. When therefore 
the belligerents set out for their navy, Bob 
put a book under his arm and sauntered 
quietly down to the cottage where Ralph 
lay a pale and patient invalid. 

It was a very humble cottage, and they 
were but humble people who lived there— 
Mrs. Thornton, her sister, and Ralph and 
his brother. But Bob and the invalid had 
kindred tastes, and had discovered this 
while Ralph was yet a strong and hearty 
youngster. They had become fast friends 
indeed, and never many days passed with¬ 
out Henderson going in to see his brother 
naturalist, who some months before had 
met with an accident that seemed to have 
shattered his constitution. 

“ Is that you, Bob ? said the sufferer, 
as Henderson paused at the open door 
within which lay Ralph on a small bed 
imder a window fuU of flowers. 

“Yes, that’s Bob,’’ wa|Kthe cheery re¬ 
joinder. “ How are you, ipd fellow ? ’’ 

“ Oh, not very bright. Bob. I’m so glad 
you’ve come—you’ll stay an hour, won’t 
you, old fellow ? though it seems too bad 
to keep you such a glorious day.” 

“ Not a bit of it, Ralph. I am only de¬ 
lighted that it’d a half-holiday, so that I’m 
able. You find it dull here, don’t you, all 
alone?” 

“ Oh, 80 dull—time so long, and oh, you 
can’t tell how lonely I feel—^hour after hour, 
day after day. I never say anything about 
it. I know mother and the rest of them 
don’t leave me longer than they can help, 
and mother would worry more if she 
thought I fretted. But oh, Bob! only to 
think I may alwa 3'8 be an invalid! ” 

And Ralph clasped the strong boy’s 
hand and turned his face to the w^. 

“ Oh, cheer up, old fellow. Don’t talk like 
that. I knew a chap who was worse than 
you,, and was a good deal less likely to get 
about again, but he did get about though, 
and people said was a good deal heartier 
and stronger than over he had been. 
You’ll do with time. But look here, Ralph. 
I have brought a jolly book with ^ sorts 
of yams about a naturalist’s rambles at 
the Cape of Good Hope. It has splendid 
illustrations too, only there’s a good deal 
in it I’m not up to yet. The names are 
awfully crackjaw, and I can’t make out a 
good deal of his description.” 

Ralph choked down his emotion, and 
drew his sleeve across his eyes, and in a 
few minutes the two lads were deep in the 
mystery of a subject which neither of them 
understood much of scientifically, but 
which had somehow caught both of them 
by a fascination which only bom naturalists 
can understand. They puzzled over the 
descriptions, revelled in the beauty of the 
coloured plates, and laughed at the odd 
adventures recounted, until the shadows 
grew long on the grass land that lay out 
before the cottage, and Bob foimd it was 
time to be going, which he did at length, 
leaving the invalid in the best of good 
spirits, and apparently many degrees 
better in health than he had found him. 

Very gratefully the poor lad grasped 
the hand of his friend, and even dragged 
himself up to the window to bid him an 
extra farewell as he tuniod from the gabi. 

“ Heigho ! Robert I What! not with the 
rest of them to-day P ” wa.s the pleasant 
greeting of a voice as Bob stopped into 
the road. 

It was the doctor wending his way 
home, like all the rest, in response to tli< 
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faint, musical clanging of the school bell. 

“ No sir,” returned Henderson, “ I have 
been to see Ralph Thornton. We’ve been 
reading a book together. He’s an invalid, 
you know, sir, and he’s a bit in my line—I 
mean he’s fond of live things.” 

“Ay, ay, I know Ralph very well; 
but hasn’t he got right yet? Bless me 
now, I had quite forgottcm him.” 

Dr. Preston took out a memorandum 
book and made an entry, and then went 
chatting along with his pupil towards the 
school-house, at which they both arrived 
just as the two armies trooped in. 

“I’ll bet he’s peached!” whispered 
one of the leaders to those near him. 
“I’ll be hanged if he hasn’t!” returned 
another. “We’ll make him ‘ride Mazeppa’ 
if he has,” threatened Orator Brown, and 
the threat was passed approvingly through 
the host as they passed in under the clang¬ 
our of the bell. 

If Henderson had “ peached,” however, 
nothing came of it that night; and though 
Bob was made to feel that something was 
rather amiss in the general demeanour to¬ 
wards him, nothing was said to him, and 
he attributed the evident coolness to his 
not having joined the rest. 

The next day the worst of suspicions 
were confirmed. Nothing happened till the 
evening, when the doctor announced that 
he had something to si^ak about of rather 
a serious character. How it had come to 
his knowledge ho did not explain, but it 
had come to his knowledge that a grave 
breach of discipline had been committed— 
such a breach as entirely prevented his 
feeling confidence in the honour of the 
school, and for the present, therefore, the 
usual freedom from restraint would be 
withdrawn. No one would be allowed 
outside the school premises without the 
company of an orderly, and all exercise 
would be taken under supervision, wliich, 
as the doctor severely remarked, had never 
been insisted on at Rokeby House because 
he thought that some, at any rate of his 
sixth-form boys, might be relied upon as 
gentlemen. There were one or two in 
whom he was still able to feel confidence. 
They would, of course, enjoy their usual 
privileges. The rest were to confine them¬ 
selves to the school boundaries. How long 
these restrictions were to prevail the doctor 
intimated would depend, in some measure, 
perhaps, on the course the boys themselves 
thougnt proper to adopt. 

This was generally interpreted to be a 
hint at an apology, and some were for 
making it. But here was a difficulty. 
Nobody had any doubt that Henderson 
had played the tell-tale, and all agreed 
that he deserved to “ ride Mazeppa,” but 
it was felt that it would be impossible to 
offer an apology to the doctor, and promise 
future conformity to rule, and then im¬ 
mediately to break rule by inflicting this 
punishment, or, indeed, any other punish¬ 
ment, on the offender. Council after council 
was held, and while a few were for making 
the apology and letting Henderson off, the 
great majority were too indignant to hear 
of it. Henderson, as one of those who 
had nothing to do with the enterprise, was 
of course exempt from the punishment, 
and it was to this fact that he attributed the 
universal ill-will that was only too evi¬ 
dently displayed towards him. It did not 
occur to him that he was under suspi¬ 
cion of having revealed the matter to the 
doctor, and though he felt the a nim us 
against him acutely, he knew that it was 
unfair, and would not condescend to take 
any notice of it—a resolution on his part 


which of course confirmed suspicion and 
intensified the bitterness towards him. 


CIIAPTEU iv. 

Thus things went on for nearly a fort¬ 
night, everybody holding aloof from the 
supposed “ snealr,” and thus almost com¬ 
pelling him to find his amusement more 
than eyer in the fields and with his friend 
Ralph. 

So far as Henderson himself was con¬ 
cerned, the fortnight brought with it 
nothing very noticeable. Among those 
under restraint, however, an ominous 
change would have been appjirent to a close 
observer. The feebng of resentment that 
had at first prevailed had begun at length 
to give way to a feeling of gratified interest 
in some matter very carefully concealed. 
There was a wondrous amount of whisper¬ 
ing. Heads were laid together whenever an 
opportunity offered itself, and long after 
all were supposed to be in bed and asleep 
every night witnessed something like a 
council of war, held stealthily in one or 
other of the dormitories, the most jealous 
care being exercised to keep the subject of 
deliberation from the three* or four boys 
who were not in the scrape with the rest. 

Any one closely watching might also 
have seen stealthy interview s with a ceidain 
young rustic of the neighbourhood, who 
evidently came at appointed times for 
conference at the side gate of the play¬ 
ground, where two or three of the school 
leaders met him, and handed him from 
time to time small sums of money with 
which to execute certain commissions. 

One beautiful moonlight night, when 
the stars peeped down faintly through the 
luminous dusk that seemed softly to hang 
around trees, to sleep on grassy banks, 
and veil the shimmering surface of the 
stream as it rippled and gleamed down, 
the valley—one calm and beautiful moon¬ 
light night one of the junior masters of 
the establishment came hurriedly into Dr. 
Preston’s librar 5 % with a face full of con¬ 
cern and perplexity. 

“ Do you know, doctor, the dormitories 
are all empty ? ” he inquired. 

“Dormitories empty! dear me, no!” 
returned Dr. Preston, laying down his pen; 

“ the boys are all in bed.’’ 

“Not one of them, doctor; at least only 
three or four, and they declare they 
know nothing about the rest. All the beds 
are empty.” 

Dr. Preston had risen to his feet, and 
stood now evidently alarmed and asto¬ 
nished. He remained for a moment as if 
endeavouring to conceive of some solution, 
and then at once went to verify for him¬ 
self the statement of his assistant. 

He found it of course quite true. Hen¬ 
derson and two or three others w'ere in 
bed, and declared themselves ignorant of 
anything unusual having taken place, 
though two of them informed the doctor 
that at very urgent request they had 
exchanged beds with two others, and 
thus, as it seemed, facilitated the esca¬ 
pade, which had been carefully concealed 
from them. There could be no doubt 
about it; nearly the whole school had 
gone, and how they had managed to go 
became apparent on a hurried inspection 
of the rooms. One of the windows in a 
lower room stood open, and a short ladder 
rested against the sill of it. 

The whole school had trooped down this 
ladder, and were somewhere abroad in the 
world when they were supposed to be in 


bed. With great edmpoaure and prompti¬ 
tude the doctor summoned his household, 
and in five minutes servants and others 
had been di.spatched in various directions 
to find some tidings of the runaways. In 
another ten minutes information arrived. 

The whole school had made their way 
over to the Dismal Swamp, and were 
encamped there, apparently in the best of 
spirits. 

Dr. Preston looked intensely relieved, 
and the grave anxiety of his tone at once 
gave way to his accustomed cheerfulnes?. 

“Dear me! dear me! stupid fellows!” 
he said, in a half-amused manner. “ It is 
a very warm night, fortunately, or they 
would some of them be catchinsr their 
deaths. What oan they be about, Wilkins?” 
he inquired of the man who had brought 
the information. 

The man grinned. “ Strikes me, sir,” 
he replied, “it’s a rebellion, and we shill 
have to make war upon ’em and take that 
fort o’ theim.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it ? ” said the doctor, in 
a quiet, musing manner. “ But I thought 
their fort was destroyed.” 

“ It’s all up again, sir, and more of it 
too, from w’hat I can see from the bank. 
Tliey have got two or three fires there, w 
else I couldn’t ha’ seen anything of it. 
It’s all under the trees in the dark.” 

“Mr. Frc'eman,” said the doctor, “step 
into my library writh me; and you, Mr. 
Dickson.” 

There was no immediate urgency in the 
matter. Marshy plots of ground in the 
middle of a stream were not a very desir¬ 
able camping-ground by night certainly; 
but, as it has been said, the weather W35 
exceedingly wanu, and an hour more or 
less at ail events would make no very 
serious difference. Dr. Preston therefore 
retired to consult with the two of his 
assistants who happened to be in the house, 
and while they are in consultation we may 
peep into the camp of the rebels. 

{To he continued.) 



FIRE-BALLOONS AND GAS 
BALLOONS. 

HOW TO MAKE AND USE THEM. 

By Dr. Scoffern. 

FART II. 

H aving made your balloon, the next thiug 
to do, as it would seem, is to let it off. 
Not exactly. You expect your l)alloon to lift 
a weight—fireworks probably — which I vill 
describe how to manage by-aiul-by. It will be 
nece.ssary, then, to learn by exf^riment hov 
much weight it will carry ; otherwise, when the 
time of letting off.arrives, you may fail alh>* 
gether, and be mucli disappointed. 

The weight-carrying exi>eriment must be 




formed ia a room, to avoid air-currents, and as a 
preliminary, some sort of car must be attached 
to the balloon for the purpose of holding the 
•weights. The car may be of various shapes, 
but as good a shape as any is this :— 


Rg. I.-Car. 

It may be made out of cardboard, or, if you 
like, of wire. You need not be particular about 
any sort of elegance. Fire-balloons are designed 
to be sent ou their travels at night, when any 
sort of ornament or ele¬ 
gance lavished on the 
car would not be seen. 

The usual flame for 
heating the air in a paj^er 
balloon is spirits of 
wine. Methylated spirit 
does very well, and is 
raucli cheaper than pure 
spirits of wine. 1 do 
not recommend 
source of flame when 
the balloon comes to be 


are about to perform, but any experiment. The 
advice is this ;—Attend well to detail. Before 
you set about jwrfonning any experiment take 
care that you have provided, and arranged well 
to hand, everything necessary to the performance 
of the experiment. Do not say to yourself, this, 
that, or the other is a trifle, and as a trifle 
neglect it. In all experimental work, ha^ng 
once determined in your own mind the various 
things and arrangements necessary, nothing 
amongst them can be a trifle. Well, to the point. 
Provide yourself, by loan if your pocket-money 
does not nin so far, with some handfuls of 
farthings. This little coin will be about the 
most convenient thing you can use for seeing 
how much weight your balloon will take up. 
You are ready. AVell, No. 1, as I will call 
you, lay hold of the crown of the balloon, 
then jump on a stool or chair, lifting the entire 
balloon up in such way that the month of it 
may be conveniently disposed for what has to 
be done by No. 2. 

Previous arrangements having been made, it 
will be well, to avoid accidents, for No. 2 to 
partially inflate the balloon by a fan. Were 
this precaution not taken it might happen that 


the serious time of letting off* arrives, your bal¬ 
loon will carry. Count the farthings and make 
a memorandum of their weight. There is no 
particular wjstery in the choice of farthings; 
they are cheap enough, and they are small 
enough. Sovereigns and half-sovereigns will 
do quite well, and if you are sufficiently 
“warm” in pocket-money you may employ 
them instead of farthings, over which they pre¬ 
sent the advantage of recording the actual 
weight. A sovereign, newly minted, weighs 
one hundred and twenty-three grains and a 
small fraction; a half-.sovereign half that 
weight. Taking one sovereira with another, you 
may assume one hundred ana twenty-three grains 
' to be the w eight of each. Here, by the way, 1 may 
I mention that, having weighed hundreds of sove- 
I reigns for the sake of a la/y experiment, I never 
yet met with two of exactly the same weight. 

I A fire-balloon is a pretty device of itself, but 
it becomes much better worth looking at when 
it is made to take up fireworks, so 1 will now 
give some instructions about these fireworks. 
I cannot recommend you to make the fire¬ 
works themselves, but to buy them ready made 
and arrange them in suitable devices. You 


Fjg. 2.—Chamber Trial of the Balloon. 


Fig. 3.-Letting off the Bailoon. 


actually let off, as you will by-and-by see ; but . 
for our present experiment I do recommend it. I 
You must make a note of the weight of spirits of ! 
wine presently to be used, and, if you do not j 
happen to have scales and weights handy, you 
may take it for granted that a sherry w’ineglass 
full weighs about an ounce. 

Ascertain, too, how much the car weighs. 
Probably, when the time comes for letting off j 
the balloon, you will not require the car, so you 
should have a.scertaiued its weight, that you 
may supply a weight equivalent, in the shape of 
fireworks, for example. 

Two boys will be wanted for performance of 
the chamber experiment; one to stand upon a 
chair or stool, so as to be able to lift the crown 
of the balloon, the other to manage the flame 
department—to do what engineers would call 
the stoking. 

The spirit, you will remember, is not to be 
burned loosely, but absorbed by something or 
other. Sponge is the absorptive medium usually l 
employed, tnough .some operators use cotton i 
wick. On the present occasion of chamber ex- I 
periment I recommend you to employ sjwnge. 
The very coarse.st sponge will do as well as the I 
finest and most expensive. Such a piece as | 
most oilmen sell under the name of “slate 
sponge,” and generally for a penny, will do 
quite well for the chamber experiment. 

Let me now give you boys a piece of advice, 
and do not consider it of small value. It is of 
enormous value, being the value of the differ- j 
ence between success aud failure. I do not only 
mean success or failure in the experiment you ! 


flame driven against the tissue-paper might .set 
it on fire. Those w’ho have not tried the experi¬ 
ment little know what pow'er there is in a fan 
to set up and keep going a current of air. 
Sometimes people revive a sluggish fire by hang¬ 
ing a sheet of paper in front of it, but a far 
better application of the paper is to skiueezc it 
into a rough fan and begin fanning. Ikiy atten¬ 
tion was first called to this fire-faiining process 
when, travelling in Andalusia, I wanted some 
chocolate in a liiiriy, at a lonely wayside jmada. 
A damsel, fan in hand, lighted a bit of charcoal 
with a i>^r .spill, laid it on the stove grating, 
put other charcoal round it, the chocolate-pot 
over all, and began fanning. 

You are now ready to loam how much weight 
your balloon will carry. You will have attached 
the car, of course. You will have laid your 
bit of sponge on the tin pan already attacned, 
and you will have remembered to steady the 
s|x>nge, and keen it from falling out by passing 
a little iron binding wire over the surface of it, 
and attaching the wire to the tin pan. All this 
having been done, you are to pour the spirits of 
wine upon the sponge and set fire to it. Pre¬ 
sently the balloon, becoming charged with hot 
air, will fill out aud rise. When risen be pre¬ 
pared y^ith your money—farthings. Throw in 
farthing upon farthing until yoiu* balloon not 
only can carry no more, but comes down. Let 
it come down, and let the spirit flame bum quite 
out Any attempt at blowing it out would pro¬ 
bably set the balloon in a blaze. 

You have gained now the information re¬ 
quired ; you have learned what weiglrt, when 


will want a few feet of Bickford's fuse, and the 
.■iame of nuickmatch. Both may be obtained of 
Mr. Broclc, who makes the Crystal Palace fire¬ 
works. 

Bickford’s fuse is much u.scd by miners for 
exploding their charges. For this purpose it 
is invaluable, a given length burning a given 
time, so that the miner knows exactly what bis 
fuse must be in order to alford him the time neres- 
sary for escaping to a safe distance before his 
charge goes off. It is invaluable to you boy 
balloonists in another way. The prettiest bal¬ 
loon firework effects are tho.se wnich are not 
lighted at the time wlien you let off your bal¬ 
loon, but which take fire appjirently of them¬ 
selves after the balloon has gained a considerable 


Fig. 4.—Bickford's Fuse. 

elevation. Bickford’s fuse enables you to ac¬ 
complish this in a manner you will soon under¬ 
stand. 
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Looked at casually, Bickford’s fuse mi^ht be 
taken for a piece of black cord, something in 
sw like this. Tlie outside is of woven mate¬ 
rial—cotton—made Avaterproof. >^he middle 
contains an inllammablc wick, burhing regularly 
to time. 

If you were to pass through a length of Bick- 



W 

Fig. 6. 

ford’s fuse transversely a thread fixed at its 
up|>er end, and having a weight attached to the 
otlier end, and if then you were to light the 
fu.se at one end, you see what would liaj^pen. 
The fire w’ould creep along until coming to the 
thread, it would burn the latter, and the weight 
would fall. It i.s many years since I had occa¬ 
sion to work with Bickford’s fuse, so I forget 
its rapidity of burning. It does not signity ; 
when you have got your fuse you can try an 
experiment with any convenient length, timing 
the rapidity of burning by a watch. 

Quickmatch consists of a paj>er tube with a 
rapidly inflammable wick running through it, 
the intention l>eing that flame applied to one 
end of the mabdi .shall flash to the other, and 
in.stantaneously. The actual fireworks I recom¬ 
mend you to get are some blue light.s, some 
Roman candles, a few Catherine wheels, crackers, 
and maroons. The Roman candles you will 
only require to pick to pieces for the .sake of the 
stars they contain, so if you could get the stars 
you would not want the candles. Mr. Brock, I 
think, would supply you Avith stai*s of various 
colours. He uses small .pill-boxes for holding 
the star material. 

In my next article 1 Avill descrilAe four fire¬ 
work devices, leaving any variation to your oaati 
ingenuity. 

(To he continued.) 


THE “BESTS” ON RECORD. 



B icyclino.—Eleven at Once. —This is the 
very “host” on record that Ave know. If the 
atlilete of the future is to resemble Mr. 
GortLs in bis rccord-dcvonring propensities, 
our task in chronicling these noteworthy 
achievements AviJl bo a light one. To “ cut '* 
eleven, records in one elloit has not, how- 
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ever, up to the present, been given to any 
other man, and for some time a^ least, we 
imagine, the “demon medical’’ Avill in thi.s 
re.siH'ct have the field to himself. It is a pity 
there should be any doubt al)out the absolutely 
exact time for the longer distances, hut even if 
these arc giA*en up tlie feat will be remeinlM-red 
for long in athletic annal.s, and the evoLtful 
Wedne^ay remain a red letter day in the bicy¬ 
clist’s calondiir. 

There is little of interest in the drt4iils of the 
run, a match again.st time being alAvays l*‘s.s 
e.xciting than an ordinary race, hut the enume¬ 
ration of the minutes and seconds in which the 
sciV'cral stages Avere pas.sed should bo can fully 
noted by our bicycling readers. Loo-e slatu- 
mentsof “twenty miles an hour” are occasion¬ 
ally heard from men who should know Is-tter. 
The record below Avill bo welcomed a.s showing 
how extremely difficult such a performance mu.st 
be. It was ou Thursday, September ‘ind, that 
Mr. H. L. Cortis, of the ^Vallderers B.C., first 
attempted his .self-imposed tusk of riding, at the 
Surbiton Recn;ation (Jround, twenty miles with¬ 
in the hour, and failed owing to a collision 
between Ids pace-makers, (Iriffith and Liles, 
into Avhora he ran as they lay on the ground, 
and was him.self severely damaged and sliakeii. 
Notwithstanding his injuries, he again es-sayed 
the task on Wednesday, S<‘i»tember ‘iJnd, over 
the same course, and though he again failed in 
getting over the distance in the time, lie suc¬ 
ceeded in making the most extraordinary 
bicycling performance that has yet been heard 
of. 

Shortly after 5 p.m. he appeared on the mark, 
and with Mr. C. L. Liles, of the Temple B.C., Avas 
started by Harry Andrews on his travels. Liles 
led the way at a good pace, and the first inih* was 
accomplished in 3 minutes 2^ seconds, the |)re- 
vious “ best” being 2 minutes 46| seconds. The 
second mile was done in 3 minutes 1^ .seconds, 
making 6 minutes 4^ seconds for the two, as 
against a previous best of 5 minutes 
.seconds. Tho third mile was covered in 2 
minutes 52%, seconds, bringing the time for the 
three miles up to 8 minutes 50^ seconds, 
against 8 minutes 54^ seconds. The fourth mile 
W’ius done in 2 minutes 57-^ seconds; the time 
from the start being 11 minutes 54^ secomls, 
against 11 minutes 51^ seconds, and then 
Liles retired, and Mr. Lacy Hillier, of the 
Stanley B.C., took his place. The fifth mile 
AA-as done in 3 minutes 2^ seconds, bringing tho 
time up to 14 minutes 584 second-s, as against a 
previous 14 minutes 39 seconds. 

The sixth mile Avas a( complished in 3 minutes 

1 .second, showing 17 minutes 57 J seconds, 
against 17 minutes 54 .seconds ; tlie seventh in 
3 minutes 2 seconds, giving 20 minutes 59L a-s 
against 20 minutes 52 seconds ; the eighth in 
3 minutes 1 second, showing 24 minutes Oj 
second, against 23 minutes 57 seconds; the 
ninth, during A\hich Mr, T. Kemp, of the 
IMckwick B.(.\, as aa'cU as Liles and Hillier, 
were show ing the way, took 3 nunutes 0^ second, 
showing a total of 27 minutes 1^ second.**, 
against 26 minutes 59^ seconds ; and the tenth 

2 minutes 56j seconds, giving from the start 
29 minutes 57:' seconds, as against 29 minutes 
54^ seconds. Mr. C. Crate, of the Sutton B.C., 
and Mr. C. D. Vesey, of the Surrey B.C., noAv 
took the place of the other pace-niakers, ami 
tho eleventh mile was aceomjdished in 3 
minutes 7 seconds, and the record beaten Avith 
33 minutes 4^ seconds from start, as against 33 
minutes 17 .seconds. The twelfth mile Avas run 
in 3 minutes 14 seconds, and the reconl again 
eclipsed Avith 38 minutes 6? seconds, against 38 
minutes 14.^ seconds. The thirteenth was run 
in 2 minutes 59 seconds, iind tho third record 
beaten with 39 minutes 5^ seconds, against 39 
minutes lO.^ seconds 

The fourteenth mile was accomplished in 3 
minutes 4sseoond.s, and the fourth record sur¬ 
passed Avith 42 minutes 9^ seconds,against 42 
minutes 14 seconds. Here a stop Avas put for 
awhile on tlie record-breaking run, for the fif¬ 
teenth mile took four seconds over the three 
minutes, and the total stood 45 minutes ISJ 
seconds, against 45 minutes 8^^ seconds. The 
sixteenth mile was run in 8^ seconds over 


tho three minutes, the total reading 48 
minutes 22^ seconds, against 48 minates 
s4*eoiid8; the seventoeiilh in 8| aeoonvLy 
over, the total being 51 minntoe 2i>^ aeconds, 
against 51 minutes Oi seconds ; the eigh¬ 
teenth in 5J s<'e.onds over, making 54 minutes 
33t, seconds, against 53 minutes 67 secoml.s, 
and the nineteenth in 2^ seconds over, 
beating another record with 57 minutes 36 
seconds, against 80 minutes 39y secondt. 
The tAventieth mile was run in 3 luinub- 24 
.seconds, bringing the total up to,80 minutes 
3S'i^ .second.s, sjK>ilmg tho “demon” in his 
attempt by some threo hundred and forty yanls, 
but giving him tho “ lx*st on record” as againit 
Mr. Christie’s 83 minutes 52| seconds at Oxtoni 
Lniver.sity on May 10th last year. The ligt.: 
being good, and the champion being in capital 
running, he went on with a view* of demolisk- 
ing a few more recoids, and Mr. Copeman, 
wiio held the Avuteh, and had stopped it, 
started it again with a few additional secon !*, 
so that tho times that follow are prolwhly 
inexact, though they cannot be much oat. 
The tw'enty-tirst mile was done in 3 minutes 
7 fcecoiuls, giving another “best” of 6^1 
minutes 45^ seconds, against 67 minutes 
44 secoiuis. Tlie twenty-second took 3 minuirt 
8*: .seconds, “cutting” another record with 
88 minutes 515 seconds, against 70 minutes T2 
seconds. Tho twenty-third Avas another best 
run in 3 minutes 17| seconds, making 70 
minutes 9^ .seconds, against 73 minutes IJ 
second.s. The twenty-fourth was .another best, 
taking 3 minutes 17^ seconds again, and 
making 73 minutes 2o| seconds against 7^ 
minut«*s 241 .seconds, and the twenty-fifth 
fini.shed up tlie ride with another best run in 
three minutes and a quarter, giving 76 minutts 
41f st'coiids against Mr. Ainslie’s 1879 reconi of 
79 minutes 23 seconds. 

Both professional and amateur time was thus 
b<*uten, and hlr. Cortis bears the proud distinc¬ 
tion of having eclipsed every preceding rcoW 
from three to fifty miles. Had he not been suf¬ 
fering from his accident he would, it is ahn«*t 
55afe to say, have succeeded in accomplishing tbc 
tAventy miles at the average of three minutes 
each, Avhich was the object of this remarkable 
journey. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 

By the Author of “My First FooTr.iiL 
Match,” “A Bo.vtino Adventure at 
Parkhurst,” etc. 

CHAPTER VII.—how A PLEASANT TREAT IN 
STORE WAS PREPARED FOR MY MA.STEI',. 

US proceed- 
VJ ed then to 
divulge his 
plan forgix-ing 
Tom Drift his 
revenge on my 
master. 

“ Let’s take 
him to Ghirley 
races on Satur¬ 
day,” said he. 
“You knovT 
it’s a holiday, 
and if we can 
only get him 
with us, we’ll astonish his sanctimonious 
young soul. What do you say ? ” 

“You’ll never get him to come,” said 
Margotson. 

“ Won’t we? We’ll see about that,” re- 
jdiod Gus; “he needn’t know-.where he’s 
going.” 
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“ But even so,” said Drift, “ you won’t 
get him; he’s not in love with me, and I 
don’t fancy any of yon are much in his 
line.” 

“ Oh, you’ll have to manage that part, 
Tom. You know how the young idiot’s 
jiining to make it up with you, for your 
dear old mother’s sake I ” 

“Now you needn’t start that nonsense 
again,” put in Tom, sulkily. 

“All right; but don’t you see, if you 
were to take a forgiving fit and make up 
to him, and talk alwut the old lady and his 
watch, and all that, he’d be out of his wits 
with joy? and then if you asked him to 
come for a day’s fishing on Saturday, we 
could meet you somewhere on the road, 
and then he’d have to come whether he 
liked or not; and my eye, won’t we 
astonish him! ” 

Tom mused a little. 

“ It’s not a bad idea,” said he, presently. 
“ if it would only work. But I can’t make 
up to the young puppy as you think. Ten 
to one I should stop short in the middle 
and kick him.” 

“That would spoil all the fun. Try it 
on, any way, it'll be a nice little exoite- 
mont to have yonng Innocent with us. 
And now, Tom, where are blacks and reds; 
I’m just in the humour for a rubber, aren’t 
your” 

The host produced from a locked desk a 
dirty and much-worn pack of cards, and 
the party sat down to play. 

They played for penny points, and as 
Gus and Margetson were partners, it is 
hardly necessary to say that Drift and his 
ugly friend lost every game. 

Before this amiable and oongenial quar- 
t' tte separated, Gus had referred again to 
the scheme of getting Charlie to Gurley 
races, and ^t Drift to promise he would 
secure his victim next day. 

Next day, aocordiugly, as Charlie was in 
the midst of a desperate game of ^ves with 
his friend Jim, a small boy came to him 
and said that Tom Drift wanted him. 

“ What for ? ” demanded Charlie, who, 
since his talk with the elder Hulliday, had 
felt somewhat “ shy ” about Tom. 

“ I don’t know,” said the boy. 

“Your turn, Charlie,” called out Jim 
from the end of the court. . 

Charlie took his turn while he was re¬ 
volving on his answer to this mysterious 
summons. 

“ What does that child want ? ” inquired 
•Tim, with all the loftiness of a second-form 
boy speaking of a first. 

“ He says Tom Drift wants me.” 

“ Whew ! ” whistled Jim, who of course 
knew the whole history of the affair be¬ 
tween his chum and Tom ; “ tell him to go 
to Jericho! Look out for yourself! ” 

And so saying, he took & turn with the 
baU. 

“That wouldn’t do,” said Charlie; “I 
don’t want to rile him.” 

“ Vd like to have a chance,” retorted 
the implacable Jim. “Well, then, tell 
him you can’t come. Hero, young 'un, tell 
Tom Drift Charlie can’t come. Do you 
hear ? Cut your sticks ! ” 

But Charlie called the messei^er back. 
“I could go if I wanted, Jim. Better tell 
him I’d rather not come. Say that, 
youngster—I’d rather not.” 

So off the youngster ran, and Charlie 
and Jim finished their game. Of course, 
the youthful messenger gave Tom a full, 
true, and particular account of this con¬ 
versation in all its details, which rendered 
that young gentleman i-ather less eager 
than ever for his enterprise. However, he 
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hod the fear of Qus before his eyes, and 
strolled out into the playground on the 
chance of coming across Charlie. 

And he did come across him, arm-in-arm 
with the faithful Jim. Tom worked his 
face into the ghastly similitude of a friendly 
smile as he approached, and said, in as 
genial a voice as he could pretend, “ I’m 
glad I met you, Newcome, because I want 
to speak to you, if you don’t mind taking 
a turn round the playground.” 

Charlie, of course, was astonished; he 
had expects d at the very least to bo kicked 
over the wall when he saw Tom approach, 
and he was utterly at a loss to understand 
this not unfriendly greeting. Innocent 
boy ! it never occurred to him the demon¬ 
stration could be anything but real. Jim, 
more a man of the world than his friend, 
would have been a tougher subject to deal 
with. Indeed, as he let go Charlie’s arm, 
and saw liim walk off with Tom, he mut¬ 
tered to himself, not caring particularly 
whether the latter heard him or not, 

“ Gammon ! that’s what it is.” 

Charlie had not long to wait before his 
companion began the conversation. 

“ I suppose you wonder why I want 
you, Newcome ? ” said he. “ The fact is, 
I’ve been thinking I wasn’t altogether 
right in being down on you the other day 
about lending me that watch, especially as 
you were a new boy ; and I’m sorry if I 
hurt you.” 

Charlie sprung towards him and caught 
his arm. 

“ Oh, Tom Drift, don’t say that, please ! 
It was my fault—all my fault, and I have 
been so sorry ever since. And you will be 
friends now, won’t you ? I do so want to 
be, because I promised your mother—” 

Tom gave a quick gesture of impatience, 
which, if Charlie had understood, he 
would have known how near receiving a 
kick he was at that moment. 

Tom, however, restrained himself, and 
said, 

“^Oh, yes, for her sake I’d like to be 
friends, of couroe, and I hope you’ll forget 
all about that wretched quarrel.” 

“Indeed I will,” cried Charlie; “and 
don’t let us say any more about it. I 
am ever so much happier now, and it was 
so good of you to come to me and make it 
up?’ 

“Well,” said Tom, loftily, “you know 
it’s no use for two fellows to be at logger- 
heads when it can bo helped, and I dare say 
we shall get on all the better now. How 
are you gettiug on in the Second ? ” 

Whereupon Charlie launched into a 
lengthy and animated account of his ex¬ 
periences, to which Tom pretended to 
listen, but scarcely heard a word. 

“ So you are fond of fishing ? he said, 
casually, after the boy bad mentioned 
something on that subject. 

“ Ain’t I, though ? ” cried Chfirlie, now 
quite happy, and his old self again. “ I 
say, Tom Dj ift, would you like to see the 
new lancewood top I’ve got to my rod ? 
It’s a stunner; I can tell you. I’ll lend it 
you, you know, any time you like.” 

“ Have you caught much since you were 
here?” asked Tom, anxious to get this 
hateful business over. 

“ No. You know the brook here isn’t a 
good one for fish, and I don’t know any¬ 
where else near.” 

“ Well, I’ll tell you what,” said Tom, as if 
the idea had then for the first time occurred 
to him. “ Suppose we go off for a regular 
good day on S »turday ? It’s a holiday, you 
know, and wn could go and try up the 
Sharle, near Guiley. There’s lots of trout 


there, and we are certain to have a good 
^ day.” 

“ How jolly ! ” exclaimed Charlie. “ It 
would be grand. But I say, Tom Drift, 
are you sure you wouldn’t mind coming. 
It wouldn’t be a bother to you, would 
it?” 

“ Not a bit. I like a good day’s fishing. 
But, I say, young ’un, you’d better not say 
anything about it to any one, or we shall 
have a swarm of follows come too, and that 
will spoil all the sport.” 

“ All right,” said Charlie. “ I say, what 
a day we shall have ! I’ll bring my watch 
and knife, you know, and some grub, and 
we can picnic there; eh ? ” 

‘ ‘ That’ll be splendid. Well, I must go in 
now, so good-bye, Newcome, and shake 
hands.” 

What a grip was that I on one side all 
trust and fervour, and on the other all 
fraud and malice I 

Tom Diift was not yet utterly bad. Half 
a dozen titaes in the course of his walk 
from the playground to the school he re¬ 
pented of the wicked part he was playing in 
the scheme to injure Charlie. But half a 
dozen times the thought of Gus and his 
taunts, and the recollection of his own 
bruised forehead, came to drive out all 
passing sentiments of pity or remorse. 

Charlie rejoined his chum with a beam¬ 
ing face. 

“Well,’’ asked Jim, “what has he been 
saying to humbug you this time ? ” 

“Nothing; and I won’t let you call 
him a humbug. I say, Jim, old boy, he’s 
made it up at last, and we’re friends, 
Tom Drift and I! Hurrah! I was never 
so glad; isn’t it jolly! ” 

Jim by no means shared his friend’s 
enthusiasm. Like his elder brother, he 
instmctively disliked Tom Drift, without 
exactly being able to give a reason. 

His reserve, however, had no effect on 
Charlie’s high spirits. At last the ^vish of 
his heart had been gained ! No longer did 
he walk with the burden of a broken pro¬ 
mise weighting his neck; no longer did 
the consciousness of having an enemy 
oppress him. 

“ Simpleton I ” many of my readers will 
exclaim. Perhaps he was; but even if 
you laugh at him, I think you will hardly 
despise him for his simple-mindedness. 

All that week he was jubilant. Boys 
looked roimd in astonishment at the shriU- 
ness of his whistle and the rincr of his 
laughter. His comer of the class-room 
was a simple Babel, and the number of 
apples be bestowed in charity was prodi¬ 
gious. 

Something, every one could see, had 
ha}»poiied to make him happier than ever. 
Few knew what that something was, and 
fewer still knew what it meant. 

“ What are you up to to-morrow? ” asked 
the elder Halliday of his fag on the Friday 
evening. 

“ Fishing,” briskly replied the boy. 

“You’re for ever fi-hing,” said Joe. 
“ I suppose that young bix)thcr of mine is 
going with you ? ” 

“ No; Jim’s going to play in the match 
against the Badgers.” 

The “ BadgrTs,” let me explain, was the 
name of a scratch cricket eleven made up 
of boys in the first, second, and third 
forms. 

“ Are you going alone, then ? ” 

Charlie felt uncomfortable as ho an¬ 
swered, 

“ No.” 

“ Whom are you going >rith ? ” pursued 
the inquiring Joe. 
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** A fellow in the fifth who asked me to 
como.” 

“ What’s his name ? ” 

Charlie had no help for it now. 

“Tom Drift,” he faltered. 

“ Tom Drift! I thought you and he 
were at loggerheads.” 

“ Oh, don’t you know we’ve made it up ^ 
He was awfully kind about it, and said he 
was sorry, when it was really my fault, 
and we shook hands, and to-morrow we 
are going to fish in a place he knows 
where there’s no end of trout.” 

“Where’s that?” 

“He didn’t want me to tell, for fear 
everybody should come and spoil the sport; 
hut I suppose I can tell you, though ; it’s up 
Ihe Sharle, near Gurley.” 

“ Humph! I’ve fished there before 


“ By the way, shall you be using your 
watch to-morrow ? ” 

“ Well, I promised I’d take it, to see 
how the time went; but I dare say W’c 
could do without it, and I would like to 
lend it to you, Halliday.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied the other. “ I 
can do without it as well as you. I am 
going to walk over to WTiitstone Woods 
and back.” 

“ Hullo, that’s a long trot,” said Charlie. 
“ It must be nearly thirty miles.” 

“ Something like that,” said Joe. “Wal- 
cot and I are going to make a day of it.” 

“ Which way do you go ? ” 

“ Through Gurley, and then over Rush- 
ton Common and past Slingcomb.” 

“Never! I wish I could do thirty 
miles at a stretch.” 


Margetson did not go the length of iayicg 
what it was he was so ready to assure 
him of. 

“ Well,” said Gus, “ we’ll meet you and 
the young cub at the cross roads by Sharle 
Bridge. The races don't begin till twelve, 
so we shall have lote of time. I mean to 
see if wo can’t get a trap at Gurley, and do 
the thing in style. What do yon say'^ 
We could get one for about ten bob.” 

“All serene,” said Margetson. “I’D 
fork out my share.” 

“ You pay for me, Tom,” said Shadbolt. 
“ won’t you P ” 

“ I’ll see,” said Tom. 

“ All right; that’s settled, and you ar« 
seeing about grub, Tom, aren’t you ? Don't 
forget the et^teras. "V^at time have you 
tola young moony-face ? ” 



**The Conspirators had another Meeting In Drift’s Den.” 


HOW. Not such a wonderful lot of fish, 
either.” 

“I suppose you won’t be there to¬ 
morrow ?^’ asked Charlie, nervously, afraid 
of losing the confidence of Tom Drift by 
attracting strangers to his waters. 

“Not if I know it,” replied Joe. “I 
say, yoimgster, I thought you had given up 
the notion of making up to that fellow ? ” 

“ I didn’t make up to him, only I 
ean’t be sorry to be friends with him—” 

“ Well, I hope you won’t be sorry now 
you’ve done it. Take care what you’re 
about, that’s all.” 

Charlie was again perplexed to under¬ 
stand why Halliday seemed to have such a 
dislike to poor Tom. 

Just as he was going off to bed Joe 
^•^pped him, and asked, 


“ So you will some day. Good-night.” 

And Charlie went to bed, to dream of the 
lancewood top of his rod, and the trout in 
the Sharle. 

In the meanwhile the conspirators had 
had another meeting in Drift’s den. 

“Well, have you hooked him?” asked 
Gus. 

“ Yes; it’s all right. He took it all in, 
like a lamb.” 

“ And all the school,” said Margetson, 
“ is talking of the great reconciliation, and 
the gratification w'hich that event will 
undoubtedly afford to your venerable 
mother.” 

“Shut up, will you, Margetson? I’ve 
had quite enough of that chaff.” 

“ But I do assure you, Tom—” 

“ That’ll do,” said Tom, snappishly, and 


“ Nine. He’s sure to be m time. 

“ Well, we’ll start a little before, you 
know, and meet you quite by accident, and 
the yoimg beggar won’t smell a rat till we 
are safe in Guney.” 

“ And if he turns cantankerous ?” 

“ Then we can put Shaddy to look after 
him.” 

“ Who’s going to win the Gurley Plate, 
Gus?” 

And then the party fell to canvassing the 
entries for the morrow’s races, and making 
their bets, in which, of course, Tom stood 
almost bound to lose, whichever hors^ 
won. 

Long ere they had parted comity 
Charlie was sound asleep and dreamiDo' 
with me under his pillow. 

(To W continued.) 
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4E SLAVE CAPTAIN’S ESCAPE. 

r.V S. WlllTOHUnCH Sadleu, II.n., 

Author c^f “ //otr / Captured my Fir$t Slacer,'* 

“ Th* Ship of /?«," ttc. 

I’AUT I. 

T WO more cases of yellow fever, sir! ’* 
And the assistant-surgeon, after 
iking his unpleasant report to the cap- 
n at morning 
artcrs, joined the 
)up of officers, 
which I formed 
», standing on 
• quarter-deck. 

We all looked 
her grave. No 
ndcr; two fine 
ing foretopmen 
1 l^n buried at 
only the even- 
* before. 

‘ I say, doctor, 

0 are they ? ” I 
uired. 

‘ Well, one of 
m is the corporal 
marines. The 
cr is a ship’s 
r, whose faoci I 
n’t remember 
i en he was 
ught into the 
c bay early this 
ming.” 

■ The corporal of 
rines! ” I ex- 
imed. “ One 
> u 1 d have 
ught that tall, 

* f(‘llow had a 
stitution strong 
•ugh to weather 
y attack of 
er.” 

'He is bad 
ugh now, poor 
u, and raving 
lylike an 3 rthing. 

; there is * Ke¬ 
lt, ’ and I must 
t after my pa- 
it«.” 

he doctor dis- 
■eared down the 
chway as the 
tat-tat of the 
m ceased. The 
e-jackets of the 
ch-below fol- 
od his example, 

I the handful of 
ines, who had 
n drawn up 
588 the deck, 

■e dismissed. 

180 chanced that 
had a lieuten- 
of marines on 
rd at that time, 
nic?, dashing 
ung fellow, 
aed Churchill, 
did not actually 
mg to ufl—the 
:en, a ten-gun 
being only allowed a sergeant’s guard 
iwenty men—but was on passage, wait- 
until the commodorc^s ship should pick 
1 up. Somehow we had grown to like 
h other, although he was a wardroom 
cer, and I, as a jiassed midshipman, be- 
ged only to the berth, and so ^is mora- 
' be joined me for a quarter-deck walk. 


craft, ior more than a month, not since we 
captured that schooner up the Lelunija,* 
and yet we couldn’t be on better cruismg 
ground than we are now, off Cape Lopez. 
And then there is the yellow fever. One 
cannot help feeling serious.*’ 

“ Oh ! don’t bo down-hearted. Yo ho 1 ** 
sung the marine officer, in response to my 
g^wl. “ Here is some fun for us, any 
way. Look at that big shark astern ! ” 

It was a monster, 
indeed, some twelve 
or thirteen feet 
long. There the, 
huge creature 
floated, his dorsal- 
fin cutting the sur¬ 
face of the water, 
an occasional slug¬ 
gish movement of 
the tail giving him 

1 ’ust enough way to 
:eep up with the 
cruiser, which was 
slipping along 
about three knots 
an hour. 

** Run down to 
the boatswain and 
ask him to bring up 
the shark-hook,” I 
called out to one of 
the men. 

The boatswain 
came up himself, 
swinging the hook 
by the six feet of 
chain to which it 
was made fast—an 
ordinary bit of line 
would stand no 
chance against the 
bite of a good-sized 
shark. The chain 
was quickly bent 
on to the sjMire end 
of the mam topsail 
sheet, and the hook 
thrust through a 
four-pound jnece of 
salt pork, which 
smelt — well, not 
altogether quite 
sweet. 

“ Now, then; 
stand by! ” and the 
boatswain threw 
the delicate morsel 
over the stem. 

At the noise of 
the splash the shark 
made a sudden 
movement towards 
the bait, which, as 
the ship moved 
ahead, was drawn 
along on the top of 
the water. 

“ Now he has 
it ! ” shouted a 
dozen eager voioos. 

The shark came 
close up to the salt 
pork, smelt it. 
poked it contempt¬ 
uously about wth 
its grim snout, and 
then—yes, then he deliberately swam away 
and took up a fresh Ixjrth on our weather 
quarter. 

This was really too bad, and our men, 

: who had crowded up the main rigging to 
I watch the proceedings—discipline being 


• See Bor's Ow.'i Paper, toL 11., pafje 081. 


I wonder, by the way. m'U : 
sea stories nooody ever hat ti.n aO ventures 
except midshipmen or lieutenants, or per¬ 
haps now and then, by way of a change, a 
post-captain ! Rather hard lines ” on 
the officers of Royal Marines, who have 
quite as much right to adventures os any- 
^dy else. As regards the men, we all 
know that, in gallant behaviour under the 
British flag, “Joe” the marine is equal 


*'D« Cotta, with a last frantic effort, drew up hit legs.' 

any day to “Jack” the sailor, or “Tommy 
Atkins ” the linesman. 

“ You look rather gloomy, Charlton,” 

, said Churchill, as we turned on that tiny 
deck—a fisherman’s walk, two steps and 
I overboard. 

“ I do feel rather down. We have not 
I sighted a slaver, or, indeed, any other 
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rather relaxed on such an occasion—gave a 
howl of disgust. One more trial was made, 
with a piece of pork perhaps a trifle less 
sweet than its predecessor, Xogood; the 
creature only dropped a little farther astern, 
and then swam up to its former position. 

It was getting close upon noon, and the 
master, who meanwhile had been quietly 
“ taking the sun ” with his quadrant, now 
walked up to the first lieutenant, and, 
touching his cap, reported, ‘ ‘ Twelve o’clock, 
sir! ’’ 

The first lieutenant returned the master’s 
, salute, and, lifting his cap to the captain, 
rejwrted in the same words, “ Twelve 
o’clock, sir! ** 

The captain touched his cap to the first 
lieutenant, and replied, “ Make it so, and 
pipe to dinner.” 

The quartermaster of the watch had his 
hand on the bell, the boatswain’s silver 
** call ” was at his mouth, and as the words 
came from the lieutenant’s lips eight bells 
were struck, and the peculiar pipe which 
for midshipmen and sailors does duty for 
the time of ” OhJ the roast beef of Old 
England,” sounded through the ship. 

“ I wonder,” said Merton, our youngest 
mid, taking my arm as wo went below— 

I wonder who composed that pipe, and 
what the particular notes mean.” 

Now it would never do for the senior 
in the mess (which exalted post was held 
by me) to seem ignorant of anything; 
youngsters would lose all respect for you. 
With a wise face I began my dictum: 

” Why, you see, first we have the short 
twitter, which always means ‘Belay,* knock 
off all work. Then comes the long, sus¬ 
tained note, and that—that—” 

I hesitated, and was lost. With a shout 
of laughter Merton cried out, “Oh, any 
muff kuows what that means. It is the 
pipe for ‘lower away.’ Just what I am 
going to do now.” 

And he did “lower away” with the salt 
beef and hard duff which formed our hum¬ 
ble dinner that day. 

What a wretch^ little hole that berth 
was, and what a happy set we were who 
lived within its narrow walls, or rather 
bulkheads. Just a square cabin, lighted 
by a bull’s-eye in the deck overhead, and 
a round scuttle (closed at sea) in the ship’s 
side. Lockers for holding mess stock— 
now, alas! all empty—running round on 
throe sides and doing duty for scats. So 
close to the table were these lockers that 
the only way of passing a messmate already 
seated was to jump up and run behind 
him, giving, of course, as you went by, a 
friendly tap on the head, which generally 
led to reprisals. 

Then there was a shelf at the top 
crammed full of quadrant cases, swords, 
cocked hats, and books, and also, as we 
knew to our cost when exploring its dark 
recesses, swarming with big cockroaches, 
two inches long and more, which clung 
about your fingers and ran up your shirt¬ 
sleeves as you in horror tried to shake them 
off. A legend was current that a centipede 
of enormous proportions had once run out 
of this shelf and shown himself on the 
bulkhead, but the story was considered 
doubtful by the best authorities. 

No dressing for dinner in those days. 
“ Off jackets I ” was the word. Even the 
Hght costume of white shirts and duck 
trousers seemed almost too heavy when the 
berth was full, so intense was the heat. In 
fact, our captain’s clerk, who was a bit of 
a wag, declared that the only rig fit for 
the climate was a straw hat and a pair of 
green spectacles. 


Oddly enough no one thought or spoke 
of the yellow fever then haunting the ship. 
The talk of the party was chiefly about 
the “ creature which followed on our lee.” 

“ Mark my words,” said the old second- 
master, with a wise shake of the head, 

“ that shark will never part company till 
somebody has been thrown overboard.” 

Whether we believed in the old supersti¬ 
tion or not, the evil prophecy cast a shadow 
over us, which wa.s not dispelled by the 
grave looks of the assistant-surgeon, who 
just then entered the IxTth. 

“ Well, doctor, what news of your pa¬ 
tients ? ” 

“ No hope for that poor corporal. I 
don’t think he will last over the night; 
but the boy is doing very well. Now, 
steward, give me something to eat.” 

TAUT ir. 

ScAKCELY had the doctor attacked his 
small—very small-allowance of salt junk, 
when a sudden commotion on the deck 
overhead made us all drop knives and forks 
and listen. Then came a hoarse call down 
the hatchway— 

“ Hands, make sail t ” 

“ Hurrah! there is something in sight! ” 
and the berth was emptied in a moment. 

Cruisers on the coast never carry more 
sail aloft than, is necf^ssary, it would only 
make them more easily discoverable at a 
distance; and the Vixen at this time had 
only her topsails and jib sot. But so 
smartly did the men work that in a few 
minutes she was covered with canvas— 
foresail, mainsail, spanker, topgallant- 
sails, royals, flying jib, all sot, and draw¬ 
ing ^autifully. 

The bustle of making sail being over, I 
went forward to liave a peep at the chase. 
There she was, out to seaw^ard, a little on 
our lee bow, a brig, under all sail, standing 
towards us, and so far off as to be nearly 
hull down. 

“ Either she is an honest trader,” said 
Captain Stanley, who was on the forecastle 
with‘his glass, “ or else a slaver who has 
not yet made us out. Take a look, Mr. 
Charlton, and toll mo what you think of 
her.” 

Hardly had I glanced through the cap¬ 
tain’s glass when, to my delight, the vessel 
suddemy shifted her course and stood 
away. 

“ All right, sir! she is a prize.” 

Captain Stanley laughed as he took back 
the glsiss. “ A slaver she is, no doubt, or 
she would not attempt to escape; but as 
to a prize, that depends upon how she 
sails. A stem chase is a long chase.” 

A long chase, indeed, it proved. At 
first the breeze freshened, which was all 
the better for the Vixen, the bigger ship 
of the two. Gradually wc rose upon her, 
until the whole of the hull was visible from 
our deck. Nearer and nearer still we came, 
until, to the excited group on the fore¬ 
castle, it seemed as if we were almost 
within gunshot. 

The captain e\ddently had the same idea. 

“ Load the foremost gun on the lee side,” 
he said, turning to the first lieutenant. 

• “ Ay, ay, sir I Shall we put in a shot ? ” 

“ No ; blank cartridge—at all events, 
until we see what she means to do.” 

TVhat she meant to do was soon seen. 
The words were scarce out of the captain’s 
mouth when from the slaver’s stern there 
came a sudden flash and a puff of white 
smoko. 

“Well aimed!” said Captain Stanley, 
as he watched a jet of spray thrown up a J 


dozen yards ahead of us. “ But two . -i 
play at that. Put a shot in, Mr. I)i>T ;ri 
and fire when your gun bears. L j 
quartermaster! ” 

The ship’s bow came up a ixiint or 
nearer the wind, and the gunner fi: i 
Eagerly we watched, but, to our di5g;*l 
the shot fell far short. A second an: 
third followed with the same result. T:.-: 
was no shirking the fact that our sh:i 
broadside guns were no match at that :.i 
tance for the slaver’s “long Tom.” 

“ Cease firing! ” the captain called i 
“ we are only losing ground by yawiiigl 
bring the guns to bear.” 

As he spoke another shot from the 
struck the water some dihtance ahead, .j 
then ricocheting over the surface, will. 
last bound carried away our jibboom. " 
and flying-jib fell into the water. 

‘ “An unlucky shot that; ” and I saw u 
captain give an impatient stamp with a 
foot as he ordered the men over the boi 
to clear away tho wreck and gather in t’ 
fluttering canvas. 

The slaver now gradually drew riv;-i 
and, favoured by the lighter wind—f-.r ti 
sea breeze sank as th** afternoon wore or.- 
by five o’clock she had incrcase<i her bj 
tance considerably. Shortly afterwdri- 
fell calm. 

“ In another hoar it will be dark, andi 
shall lose her,” said Churchill, who vrt 
standing by my side on the forecastle. 

Nothing more could be done for *i 
present. We walked aft together. 
looking over the side, watched our u 
tached friend, tho shark, still keeping c:fl 
pany. So close under the stem had I 
come, and so clear and calm was the 
that the creature was visible througho 
all his grim length. 

“ VTiiit an enormous brute it is! ri 
claimed the marine ofiicer. “ And he 
have been fighting lately. Look at ili 
big red scar at the back of his head, t 
skin seems to have been regularly' tom 4 
I should know him again anywhere by ill 
mark.” 

Our talk was interrupted by the "u 
to supper.” I went below, and was 
gaged in washing down a bit of wo vl 
biscuit with a cup of some hot black dd 
which our steward facetiously called 
when young Merton came running d i 
to say the captain wanted me on deck. 

Short and simple were the orders I 1 
ceived on going there—to man and arm i 
second cutter (my boat), and put nijM 
under tho command of the first Heuui-i 
in tho other cutter. 

A real night attack. 'WTiat couLi 
more exciting! And how my messn- ^ 
in the berth envied my good fortune ! I 
fore seven o’clock it grew dark enough I 
our purpose. The two boats wen* IciWt: 
dow’D, one on each side of the ship, ai- i 
quarter of an hour afterwards we staiTi 
pulling steadily with muffled oars in 1 
direction of the chase, as last seen v,l 
the sun went down. 

This time I was without my former (xi 
radc, Merton. He had petitioned for h-i 
to go in the boat, but Captain Stanley : 
fused—it was too dangerous an exp*Hiiti 
for youngsters. Chuiebill came instil 
and thinking of the work that migbt 
cut out for us, I was not sorry fur i 
exchange. 

So, on over the dark waters wc ro^n 
our eyes trying in vain to pierce tho glo 
ahead. An hour had passed away in 
lence. If we had been steering righ* 
ought to be close upon tho chase, r.’ 
began to feel anxious. ‘ ‘ Could Wv. L 
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sod her in tho darkness ? ” I whispered 
Ilhurchill. 

‘ Too horrible to think of,” he answered, 
ut look! what is that light almost 
am ? ” 

'he light had been seen also from the 
er boat. “Giire way, men, but no 
se,” wo heard the first lieutenant say. 
to my own crew, I had no time to 
tion them before they burst out with 
irreprossiblo “ Hurrah ! ” 

Well, it doesn’t much matter,” I 
ught; “we must be close to the prize 

L few strokes of the oars—the light we 
Id almost touch. But where was the 

rer ? 

Bamfoozled! Soldi Done for!” laughed 
irchill, leaning over the side of tho 
t, and grasping an oar, with a lantern 
ie fast to tho top, and tho lower end 
± upright into a floating grating, 
t was indeed a first-rate ruse on the part 
he commander of the slaver to lead us 
•ay by setting this false beacon adrift, 
doubt he expected the cruiser would 
)atch her boats after dark, and really, 
e had been engaged in fair warfare and 
in the vile slave traffic, he had shown 
li pluck and ingenuity as to deserve 
ting off scot-free. 

To such weak thought, however, was in 
mind of our leader, who called out to 

Don’t put the lantern out; we do not 
it to let the fellow know we have been 
ght by his trick. Besides, it will tell 
i exactly the position of the boats.” 

0 the lantern was left with its false 
ae still flickering, and we pulled away 
in, as far as we could tell, in the right 
iction; the boat’s crew, now that the 
b feeling of amusement had passed away, 
ng, truth to say, rather sulky. 

^or half an hour longer wo kept on 
ing, rather aimlessly. StiU no signs of 
chase; and, to make matters worse, a 
k, dark mist came on, shutting out 
n the faintest glimpse of the sky, and 
iense that there was no seeing an^hing 
3at’s length off. It was useless wasting 
men’s strength anv longer, and the 
‘d was passed from the other boat to lie 
uur oars. 

Aud here, I suppose,” said Churchill, 
’0 must wait until daylight, unless that 
rer slave captain is kind enough to show 
i light, which is not very likely.” 
Churchill was entitled to his growl, but, 
for my own feelings, I did not give it 
There was still the chance of a breeze, 
he chance was long in coming, but 
lid come at hist. A fitful puff of the 
i knd-wind first touched my cheek, 
n it steadied into a gentle breeze, and 
Q suddenly the mist lifted, and the 
5 ht stars of the southern hemisphere 
tered overhead. I took a hasty glance 
Md, and there, not fifty yards off, was 
Ifirk, floating mass, the hull of the 
■'^r. The tracery of masts and yards 
Id be made out against tho clear sky, 
the vacant spaces between the yards 
c being filled up rapidly, us sail after 
was set to catch the breeze, 
low tho two boats’ crews did pull! 
•wing well enough that if the wind 
honed tho brig might yet escape. 

Ihe was slipping even now through the 
ter, but steadily we gained, until at 
we wero close under her weather 
^tcr. I looked up. Something ex- 
'noly like tho muzzle of a gun was 
ping over tho stem. With a sudden 
Tement of the tiller I steered the cutter 
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still closer in to the ship’s side. Well that 
I did so! At that moment the gun ex¬ 
ploded, and the charge, which would 
otherwise have sent us, li)at and all, to the 
bottom, passed over our heads. 

One more good stroke and we were 
alongside, tho bow oar with his boat-hook 
fast in the main-chains. 

“Now, men, take your cutlasses and 
board,” 

Tho vessel was low in the water, and, 
placing my sword between my teeth, with 
one good spring I gained the top of the 
bulwarks. It should have been easy work 
to follow, but the side was greased, and 
Churchill, who was behind, unluckily 
tumbled back into the boat, knocking 
down some of the men as he fell. 

Leaning over tho side, the slaver’s crew 
poured into the boats a shower of cold shot 
and any other missiles that came handy. 

One tall, dark young fellow—the cap¬ 
tain, as he seemed by his figure and dress 
—I saw taking deliberate aim with a long 
musket at the boat. He was beyond tho 
roach of my sword, but, making a jump, I 
came down right upon him as he drew the 
trigger. Wo both fell on the deck, the 
musket exploding in the air. Before I 
could struggle to my feet the slave captain 
was kneeling over me, a pistol in his hand. 
By the faint starlight I could see the glim¬ 
mer of the shining barrel pointed to my 
breast. 

Often in the path of duty has it been my 
lot to face death, but never perhaps was 
death so near as at that moment. One 
thought of home, and tho dear ones then 
sleeping peacefully, one prayer to Heaven, 
and then—then—I waited for the last 
pang. 

But my enemy! Whether recoiling from 
a useless murder, as he heard the shouts of 
the English sailors, who now ponred upon 
the decks from both boats, or whether 
from some better feeling still, I know not 
—I only know ho spared my life, and I 
thank him for it; he lowered the pistol, and 
as Churchill came running up, sword in 
hand, threw it away, and said, quietly, 

“ I surrender, senor.” 

The slave crew resisted no longer. In¬ 
deed they threw down their arms at once, 
on the fiist lieutenant with his men board¬ 
ing from the lee side, seeing themselves 
caught between two fires. 

“ Not hurt, I hope, Charlton ? ” said the 
marine officer, as he leaned over me. 

“No; thank God! ” and it was indeed 
with a grateful heart that 1 rose from the 
deck. 


PART III. 

We had gained almost a bloodiest vic¬ 
tory. Lots of muskets were lying about 
tho deck, but very few were loaded. In 
fact, we had surprised tho slaver’s crow so 
quickly while engageni in making sail, that 
they had scarcely time to pick up their 
weapons. Tho gun, being already load<^Mi, 
was fired, but tlie only musket actually 
used was tho one in the captain’s hands. 

All the better for us; but I was son y to 
see half my cutter’s crew with bad bruises, 
and one or two with smashed fiiig'^rs. 

Our prisoners, after being searched, and 
their knives—l«ng ugly things they were— 
taken from them, were quietly stowed 
away in the fon'peak. 

“ Just four-aiid-twenty of them,” I 
heard a sailor remark as the hi>'t man 
pHsst'd below. “Not a bad mateh; we 
are just twenty ourselves in the t .vo cut¬ 
ters.” 


“ Is that your idea of a match ? ” an¬ 
swered Steerwell, the coxswain of luy 
boat. “As if one Englishman weren’t 
worth a dozen of them Portingee fellows I ” 

And by the approving shouts that ardko, 
the last speaker was apparently considered 
by “Jack ”to have the bt^st ef the argument* 

The next thing to be done was to open 
the hatches and release tho living cargo. 
Taking a lantern, I went down on the 
slave-dock—a wretched, confined place, 
only three feet in height —and looked 
round. The deck was empty. We had 
captured tho vessel just as she arrived on 
tiio coast, before she had had time to ship 
her slaves. 

So much the bettor for the poor blacks, 
and so much the worse for our pockets. 

The prize-money for slaves is five pounds 
a head, aud the vessel would have carried 
at least four hundred. Now her captors 
would only receive a small tonnage bounty. 

Our work was done, and done well, A 
blue light with which we had come pre¬ 
pared brought an answering signal back 
from the cruiser. In half an hour the two 
vessels had joined company, and Captain 
Stanley was on board inspecting his new 
prize. 

As for myself, I was pretty well dead 
beat, and the moment we got on board our 
own ship I made sail for my hammock 
and turned in. 

It was very pleasant the next mornings 
going on deck. We had dropped anchor 
some three miles off shore, near the mouth 
of the San Mexias, a small river in 1® 
south latitude. The prize was close by, 
and very handsome she looked with her 
white sails hanging loose, and the Bra¬ 
zilian ensign flying at the peak. The 
slave captain was watching his lost ship 
from our quarter-deck, evidently with very 
different feelings from mine. Seeing me, 
he raised his cap. I returned tho salute 
vrith courtesy, for slaver though ho was, 
he had spared my life, and he began to 
talk, using a sort of jomblo of Spanish and 
English which I could just manage to 
mtdee out. 

His name, he said, was Da Costa, and if 
we had not captur^ him he should now 
be taking on board four hundred escravos. 
Where from he would not tell, but pointed 
vaguely to the coast as I put the question. 
I wanted to make him understand the 
wickedness of the traffic, but he only 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Different nations, different customs ”— 
the trade was coutraburtd, that was all. 

Well, not so very many years h«wi passed 
since my own country had cleaned her 
hands on this question, so I turned away. 
Meanwhile our largest boat had been 
brought alongside, Captain Stanley having 
determined to laud the captured crew at 
the mouth of the river, whence they could 
easily fttid their way to the Portuguese 
settlements at Cape Lopez. My new ac¬ 
quaintance follow^ his men into the boat, 
giving mo an “ Adios, sefior” on going 
down the side. 

As the boat shoved off, the shix^’s bell 
began to toll. 

“ Who is that for ? ” I asked in surprise 
of the quartermaster, who was standing 
by the boll, striking tho clapxjor in 
measured time. 

“ The corporal of marines, sir. He died 
in the morning watch ! ” 

The body, sewn up in a hammock, 
boavil}'' shotted, and covered by tlie Union 
Jack, was borne by the poor fellow's eom- 
ladcs to the gangway, lievert ntly, ( fiiecTS 
and men uncovered as the caxitain read 




the funeral service. At the words ‘ ‘ we 
therefore commit his body to the deep” 
there was a pause. The hammock, with its 
dread contents, was lowered over the side. 
Then came a sullen plunge, and with the 
soimd there mingled in our ears the cap¬ 
tain’s voice—“ looking for the resurrection 
of the body, when the sea shall give up 
her dead.” 

With such a scene as this the excitement 
of the slaver’s capture quite vanished. Sad 
and sorry, Churchill and I paced the 
quarter-deck. Hardly, however, had we 
taken a dozen turns, when yomig Merton 
made his appearance. 

“ I say, the captain has given us leave to 
take the jolly boat and have a pull on shore. 
Won’t you and Mr. Churchill come ? ” 

To be sure we would. In a few minutes 
we were in the boat, the midshipmen row¬ 
ing, and Churchill by my side as I steered. 
Passing under the stem, we looked round 
for the shark, remembering the second 
master’s ill-omened prophecy. Ho was 
gone! 

We did not care for going up the river, 
the natives possibly might not ^ friendly ; 
but after some little trouble, for the coast 
was rocky, we managed to land outside 
the bar; and the youngsters at once ran off 
to “ explore,” as they called it. Three or 
four of our late prisoners were sitting on 
the beach or strolling about not far off, 
but we saw no reason for paying any at¬ 
tention to their movements. 

“ A jolly place for a bathe,” said 
Churchill. 

So it certainly was; but how about 
sharks ? Well, I suppose it was foolhardy, 
but the water looted tempting, and we 
decided to risk it. Leaving our clothes on 
a convenient shelf of rocks, in we dived, 
and enjoyed our swim. 

Not so very much enjoyment after all. 
It 18 difficult to feel quite comfortable 
when you fancy that at the next stroke 
your legs may be inside a shark’s mouth ! 
In ten minutes we were out of the water, 
and thinking of dressing, when a piercing 
cry for help rang in our ears. 

We looked up. There was a man in the 
water—so near that we were able to 
recognise the dark features of the slave 
captain—swimming with all his might to¬ 
wards the shore, but every now and then 
turning and splashing violently with hands 
and feet. Evidently ho was pursued by 
some creature. Yes, on looking again we 
could make out the dorsal fin of a shark 
following close upon him. 

How could we stand by and see a fellow¬ 
being meet so dreadful a fate! Churchill’s 
eyes and mine met—the next moment we 
plunged in. . 

It did not take many strokes to bring us 
to Da Costa’s side. So exhausted had the 
poor fellow become by this time, that he 
was unable to use his limbs ’as before. 

Swim steadily to the shore,” I shouted 
in his ears. Supporting him with an arm 
on each side, Churchill and I swam on our 
backs, facing the shark. Twice through 
the clear water he rushed at us, and twice 
he retreated, frightened back by the furious 
splashing we made. But oh, the horrible 
temptation, as we saw him coming, to drop 
the poor Brazilian, and swim for our own 
lives! 

At length the shore was reached. 
Churchill sprang on the shelf of rocks ; I 
followed. Stooping down, with an arm 
round each of Da Costa’s, we began to 
drag him up. The shark made a fin^ rush, 
his belly gleaming white as he turned to 
eeize his prey. Shrieking with horror. Da 


Costa with a last frantic effort drew up his 
legs out of reach of those grim teeth ; and 
the monster, who in his eagerness had 
sprung half his length out of the wat(T, 
fell back baffled, showing as he fell the 
long red scar of a recent wound. 

Da Costa was saved. We laid him down 
on tbe rock almost insensible. 

His thanks were overwhelming. Wbat 


KITES AGAINST SAILS. 

T he following account, as promised in our 
hist number, of one of the races, in which 
a kite-drawn bivit was engaged, will be of 8p<'cial 
interest to our many kite-loving readei-s. 

' It was on a tine August morning, forty years 
ago, when we made our way to Rownham Ferry, 
to try what w’e could do with the Liura against 
the Gipsy yacht, whose owner, jaomi in her 
achievements, had laughed to scorn our willing¬ 
ness to match our kite-sailed boat against her, 
from Kownham to Ohl Passage and l^ck. 

Our party was a numerous one, mustering 
upwards of a dozen, and very merry were we, 
but anxious W’ithal, as the Gipsy was well known 


could be do to show his gratitude’ ik 
thing I suggested he might do—gir« c 
for the future the cruel pursuit in kL- 
he was engaged. 

With many prolestations he vowel tj 
all the saints that he would never irj 
set foot on n slave ship. 

Whether the Brazilian kept bis pr la 
' I do not know. 

1 fur her fast-sailing qualities, and tbe vial si 
I of just that nature which best suited oar 13 
I iient. The kites and apparatus we ha>l - rv 
before, and when we arrived at the Kct'i 
found the I,aura all ready for us, and the 
just getting out iuto the stream. After , a 
delay we started al)ont ten o’clock, but iai 
meantime the wind had droppeil and ^bi;:. 
j that our expectations were soniewlu; 

cheerful than they had becu as we Joan.' . 

I the river. It did not take leng togci'tfil 
I ])ilot kite rnn up in rare style, and ll- 
' followed without trouble, and was soon 1: 4 
into work. Away we went, but not so; 
Gipsy, for the wind had fallen so r 
scarcely moved, and after we had gone as Lr 
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e Hotwells it became obvious that if there 
IS to be any race at all it must begin lower 
''wn ; and so we threw the main kite on the 
nd, and stoo<l by, to allow the yacht to slowly 
ertake us. When she did so her owner con- 


stream, floated do\vn to us. At Pill the race 
really began, and the yacht had decidedly the 
best of the start. The breeze had freshened, 
and away both boats bowled past Broad Pill and 
the Gibbet Pole into the Channel. 


course, and came up to her hand over hand. 
In vain she manoeuvred, in vain her captain 
endeavoured to shake us off. We slipped past 
her as if she were standing still, and off Aust 
Cliff, which was the end of our outward joumf y,. 



ssed that we had the better of him in the 
UTow gorge, a.s his sails could get no wind, 
1*1 ours, "right away above the crest of the 
)wns, were as full as we wished, but he was 
rnvinced we should have no chance farther on, 
id so we sailed for Pill, and waited till the 
if*sy, l.y sailing and tugging and the aid ef the i 


It soon became obvious that we could do what 
we liked with the Gipsy, who only led for a few 
hundred yards at the beginning, and as we got 
off Chittening Wharf we were leading so far that 
we ran across the bows of the yacht and allowed 
her to pass to port of us. sooner had she 

gone by than we crossed back into our own 


we were half a mile ahead. 

We turned and waited till the yacht came up, 
and when she went about we followed her, an(l 
commenced our return. But if the kites had 
beaten the sails easily on the journey np tlie 
Channel, they fairly made an exhibition of them 
on the run homo, for the wind had backed, and 
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we could siiil much nc.irer it thin tlic Hipsy 
could; so after a good deal of “challiMg” a:pl 
Siirliiig round her once ayain, we hid her rr- w 
goud-hyc, ami, giving an extra pull ;it our hna rs 
to bring the kites into full action, ]ii» rally 
jumped off from licr. and «p<‘d away to 
Kownham to order the dinner at the exj'ens'* of 
her owner, which by the tcnns of tlic ni itch 
the loser had to stand. 

A right good dinin r it was ; and for many 
years afterward.s we used to twit our o])pnnrnt — 
w ho, bv-the-bye, had to leave his yai ht at bill — 
at the defeat (the only oue but one, he alliini' d, 
that he had ever received) wliicli he had to 
submit to from the kites, wlieii he had tin- 
temerity to doubt, their power and challenge 
tljeni to our friendly race. 


A DAEINO ADVENTX7EE. 

T he story of England’s triumph over the 
invincible Armada, in the memoniblc year 
1588 , has been told many times, yet never fails 
to stir the hearts of those who love to h-air of 
brilliant victories iind dauntless bravery. What 
followed that wonderful defeat is not so familiar, 
and we have chosen one incident in the asrlvss 
warfare canied on against Spain, beeatise it 
shows how daring our sailors had become, and 
how hopelessly crushed was the power of tin* 
^Spanish navy after the loss of that matchless 
licet. 

It was chiefly against the Spanish scttleuu'uts 
in America and the West Indies that thesi' 
expeditions were undertaken. Tlie fabulous 
wealth described by Sir Walter Kaleigh as 
existing in tlie inland parts of South America 
made men wish to try their fortunes against tlu 
enemy when such golden harvests were to be 
reaped by doing so. 

Fleet after licet, some large, .some small, 
sailed from onr shores and swept the soulhern 
.seas, burned cities, gathered vast treiisures, sud 
returned home to inspire by their con([Ucsts 
further expeditions. Sir Walku- Raleigh and 
Sir Martin P’robisher, with a host of adventu¬ 
rous aud able men, contributed to their own 
glory and the greatness of the kingdom by their 
achievements. Not alone the government, but 
private individuals akso, fitted out ve.ssels for 
the.se expeditions, and wherever a Spanish flag 
w’aved Englishmen considered them .selves at 
lilxirty to wreak vengeance and collect plunder 
to their hearts’ content. 

And this feeling was only natural, con.sidcring 
the state of anxiety that existed in the country 
as to the gigantic design of Philip. When it is 
remembered what his plans were, and how ter¬ 
rible tlie consequences would have been had 
they succeeded, we cannot be surjiri.‘«cd at the 
exultant joy that filled the heart of the nation, 
and which expressed itself in defiant attacks 
upon every part of the Spani.sh possessions. 

On the 12th March, 1595, a little Pmglish 
squadron sailed for the AV’e-st Indies under Sir 
Amyas Preston. It consisted of the Ascension, 
(lift, Darling, and Angel, four .ships in all ! 
The Ascension was Piv.ston’s sliip, and he pur¬ 
posed doing as much damage and seeming as 
much booty as he possibly could during the 
voyage. 

For nineteen days he met with no adventure, 
then he sighted a strange sail and gavi; chase, 
getting .seiMirated from his small squadron in 
coiise<juence. 

Losing sight of the stranger, but nearing the 
island of Porto Santo—one of the Madeira grouj ) 
—he determined to attack it, although lie had 
only sixty men in his ship. Hakluyt records 
that with this handful of men he attacked 5(»0 
Portuguese soldiers in the principal town of the 
island, routed them, set fire to the place, and 
rediKicd it to a.Hhes. This act Preston defended 
beaiuse of the treachery of the inhabittints to a 
Captd.u Harvey, and their punishment was as 
sharj) as it was unexpected. We can hardly 
wonder that such deeds carried tenor wherever 
the Spanish flfig waved, aiub that the name 
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"! "laiAi!!/ th' ;i- : i ll." i—'uv. 

< 'n ;!I‘.ch MI 1 ■* ! -n.'i "f 

S; aiiisli {iri-m-'is (Ci a Mni'd id.ir..! in the 
(’aiiM)'‘an Sia, wh- :’- tiny al-c- <i’ t.iiin d .soiin- 
liin* .spacinieiis of ]>miL. Two d.j'. .s lat* r tin y 
w.-rc bt foie C.iman I, a \'-m 1 in town on tlie 
Hiver Man/.inaii''!, win 1 (• y;-. ,;t .s.ilt-works were 
M'Tted. 'rile inhabitant- iaii-(»nnal lln irtowii 
iVoiii (lestriictioii by ibr jcivnirnt of a Insivy 
Inn', but they hot thire (mimvi Is whieh lay at i 
anchor ill the hay. I'lt stioi l.md.-d cm the‘j7lli. 

• it a fort on tin > , -t of tiu’ T n e as^ uinl, hav¬ 
ing storm* d it. m..d'- th** yovt rinn- jiri.soner. 
h;o:n liim he leann d th.,t the c ity of Santiago 
i *.' laam liad already b* eii imnh- aw ai*' of th<' 

I -nun* of tin* Euglisli .shills, and w.an I'rejeiivd 
I to meet any foree that iniglit Ik- .si-nt ay.iin.st it. 

Nothing daniit'il, Preston dei' rmim i to sd- 
vanee. The way wa.s most ditU' nh, and to a 
.s]»int les.s daring it wunM have la* n in 4 »o.--.sihIe. 
The iLsiial approach was by a ]*ais twenty feet 
broad, with stcc]> precipices on c ach side. Idiis 
pass the Spaniards had barrie.ide*! and fortified, 
.^o that it would liave been she< r madness to 
attempt its pa.ssage. He olf’ercsl liberty to any 
of the, piisoners who would conduct liim saftdy 
into the city by some other way, and a Spaniard 
uas found IreaehtToii.s enough to undertake the 
duty. {S'r JhTJC 109.) 

An oM liniian path, almost obliterated by 
the trees that had been thrown ra ross it, and 
kmiwu only to a few, was the way by which the 
Sjianisli traitor h.'d the daring sailor int-'* the 
d'-oiin.d city, it proved a iiior.- didieult way 
than was at first suppo-ed. Following in tlie 
.--te]*s <if tlieir guide, Pn.-t(Hi and ins seamen 
pushed noiselessly on, ovej mountains and 
tljrougli dense ma.sse.s of trec.s, Seoii lied by the 
heree lieat by day, and worn out by the almost 
ot asele.sii marching. Alauy of tliuseanicii dropjicd 
down on tho mareh, and,, begged their ollieers 
t*i kill them ; yet tho resolute (tld siiilor held 
im, detenuinod to conquer or to ilie iu the 
attempt. 

Knowing no fear, and having no such word a.s 
“thfeat ’ in his dictionary, Pte.ston i^achod 
Santiago de Leon on the 29th May, and, thi^w- 
ing himself on the unprepared garrison, speedily 
became master of the city. The alarm, however, 
had been given in time to allow pomc of the 
chief citizen.s to lly to the mountain.**, carrying 
with them vast tres.sui-es of gold and pearls. 
Here they received Preston’s demand for a ran¬ 
som of thirty thou-sand duc.ats. They pi*ofes.sed 
their inability to pay mon* than four thousand, 
but it W’as whispered in Preston’s ear that they 
only sought delay until reinforcements should 
arrive. 

With a ruthless haste. Preston gave oixlers 
that all further negotiatioms .should cease, and 
that the city should lie burned. Soon the black 
columns of smoke rhsing from tho plain told the 
refugee.s in the mountuius that their fair city 
was no more ; and far and wide from jK*aceful 
village.s, deserted by the punic-.stricken villagers, 
tht'ie rose the same black n cord of a krrible 
doom. MTien tho city and its neighbouring 
village.s were only heaps of aslics, Preston razed 
the fort whicli had defcndexl them, and marched 
back over tho same ground to his ships, boast¬ 
ing tlmt he ha<l not lost a man in the ex[)edi- 
tion. 

Put so far from being satisfusl with his 
achievement, he thirsted for more conquest, ami 
on the 5th June a])j)cared before Cores, another 
Spanish town. Three ships lay at anchor in 
the bay, and the.se he captured. The Spaiiiard.s, 
liowever, had taken the precaution of carrying 
the sails asliore, fearing an attack from the 
ominou.s-looking .squadron. 

1‘rcston ordered the ships to be fired, and 
tiiey Were burned to the water’s edge, as it 
would have been impossible to have brought 
them oiff w'ithout canvas. 

Lying to for four days, he then ordered the 
squadron to sail into the Ivay, and Coio.s was 
redue(‘d to aslies, as Santiago h.id been, after 


lull'll plunder had been secured by the fats' 
buotir>. , 

!! iviiig thus done as much djUDif!:e b4 
S'' UT< d .O' linn’ll prize-mon-'y as he could, Fha^ 
I s ;il f>r KiiLdaml, and tJic sciuadion (in|^ 
: 111 .' !;"i in Miltoril llavcu on the lOthSeptentci 
(.f th;- s.'.ni*-y.-ar. ^ 

deeds are said to belong to the goUa. 
.!g' of c uiqin .st. They were, indeed, thenatiQiL 
I* >ults of Spanish cupidity and British plai,, 
in an ejioeh of our history when England m 
rising into a nobler life, and the bravciy of fcai 
.sons ltd lluni to look for glory in the debtiiicfciii 

of ljt*r enemies. I 

But thoy represent the growth, not the inj> 
Intod, of a great people. Our highest achintj 
inent.s c.iu never be those of bloodshed; m 
rather the u.sing of our giimt Ktf» ngth in uj 
jtromotioii of peace and goodwiU among ^ 
n.itioiis (pf the earth. I 


ENTOMOLOOY IX XOVSXBEL ' 

i 

By Theodore Wood, ^ 


Joint-A uthur of “ The Field-29eUnraM$tt Haadwet* 



as v't ll for him to seize the opportunity and 
carefully through his collection. If he hisbex 
diligent during the past .summer, and 
many insects to his cabinet, it w ill ven’! i 
bo necessary to entirely rearrange it from 1 -' 
ning to end. In such a case, if he has: I 
already done .so, he will find it a great im}:: 
meut to label his insects with names cutk 
printed list. , 

He will find that the list i.s a complek cata 
logue of the insects found in (.Ireat Britain, -li 
printed in twoditferent t\q>e.s, the geiumcn.. * i 
being larger and bolder than the siKcifir. Til 
list must be cut up, and each label mount'd : 
thin card, such as is used for visiting ' 
This will prevent their turning up at ti. -v 
an event which always occurs if some ruck p 
caution is not takan. A pin, the best for ' • 
purpo.so being tho.so known os “ minikin, 
“dolls’ pins,” is then .stuck through the o:^:; 
of each label, and tjiey are ready for ise. 

In the first place, the drawer, or st* f ■ ^ 
nuLst be niled otF into divisions coires} 'i-x:: 
in width with the insects to be placed 
row by means of fine pencil lines. Th ' 
better than ink, as they can be rubbtd :■ 
neces-siir}'. Then, beginning with the fir-:: ■* 
of the order in course of arrangement, the J 
name is pinned at the head of the row. N 
follow tho specimens of the insect, th' ‘ 
being placed at the top, the females n'::^: •: 
any varieties which the collector may ha} ;• - 
possess at the cud. Then tho specific n • 
pinned down at the end of the series, ax 
next in order jiroceedeil wdtli. The i: ^ 
name is only used once in each genus, ai w* 
head of the first species. _ j 

Should the collector not i>o.s.sess an 
is always bettvr to leave a space large c-noup « 
accommo4.late a series. Then, when the 
LS obtained, the specimens can be put in 
proper place without disarranging the surround 
ing motlus. Again, if he only possess one 
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-pco.imens, space enough should be left to 
nnodate the rest of the series, 
nnrse. for such insects as the Bath White 
the Camberwell Beauty, which the ento- 
;ist is very unlikely to obtain, a compara- 
’ small sjMVce may be left, 
is system of leaving blanks, besides shoiv- 
iic proportion of the collection to the total 
K'T of obtainable insects, has a wonderful 
in stiranlating its possessor to exertion in 
ring those species which ho does not pos- 
and each space becomes a challenge to him 
it, and a .source of pride when he has been 
ed to do so. 

shifting iii.socts, it will be necessary to use 
r of removing forceps. These may be pur- 
d at any dciiler’s for about one shilling or 
eenpence, and are bent round at the tips in 
to hold the pin beneath the insect. A 
fair substitute may be found in a pair of 
g-nosed pliers,” but they are hardly so cou¬ 
nt as the regular forceps. 

TEU a time, the pa]^>er at the bottom of the 
frs, or store-boxes, will often become dis- 
red, and nearly always unsightly from the 
yer of pin-holes. No time should, in such 
j, be lost in re-papering it. First procure a 
ient quantity of the peculiar paper known 
le trade as “tea” paper. This will cost 
snee per sheet. Then damp the existing 
• and strip it all off, taking care to leave n© 
tached portions. Next paste a piece of 
: of the requisite size, and lay it carefully 
le cork, beginning at the middle and work- 
p-adually to the sides. Smooth it down 
and see that there are no air-bubbles left 
here. Then cover the sides with strips of 
ame paper, and leave the drawer to dry. It 
Id not be used for at least twenty-four 

j. 

is as well to mix a little corrosive subli- 
(bichloride of mercury), dissolved in spirits 
ine, with the pa^. This will prevent its 
Jig bad or getting mouldy, and will also 
inally put a rtop to the dcjircdations com- 
id ou it by mites. 

some precaution is not taken, the whole 
riion will, sooner or later, be destroyed by 
I dreaded “ mites,” which settle upon an 
t, and after a short time leave it notliing 
I hollow shell and a heap of unsightly dust, 
e are many methods for preventing the 
ds of these destructive little creatures. 

) collectors fumigate their boxes ocension- 
ftitU tlie smoke of sulphur or the fumes of 
tha ; others keep camphor in the drawers, 
)ur a few drops of benzine in now and 
while yet others dip each insect in carbolic 
None of thc-se precautions, however, will 
ely prevent the mites from making their 
irance, and there is only one way in wdiich 
Vctoally put a stop to their ravages. This 
iiumersing each insect in a .strong solution 
thrive sublimate in methylated spirits, 
•icht strength may be ascertained by adding 
nblimate until a white deposit is left on a 
. feather dipped into the .solution. Then 
one-fifth more spirit, and the proportions 
be correct. 

f'w seconds will bo sufficient for the insects 
nain in the solution. After taking them out 
If spirit, the supcrtluous moisture may be 
if^l from the tips of the wings by means of 
my.pajier, and the insects, the lepidopU^ra 
must bo placed in a thorough draught iu 
' to dry. The best plan is to open the 
«w a couple of inches or so at the bottom, 
the insects in a row ou the window-ledge, 
their heads directed towards the interior of 
h>^tn, and to leave the door open. By this 
w the long hairs of the thorax will bo drietl 
ad of being closely matted together agd 
ipi^rance of the insect ruined. 

0 mite irill ever again touch an insect so 
^•>1, and The specimens will also be secure 
trt the appearance of mildew if they hapiien 
e riace<l m a damp situation, 
h rc is another, and perhaps a more terrible 
'abinet specimens than either mites or 
dd: this is Grta^. This first appears on 
body, and gra lually spreads completely 
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over the insect, sometimes even extending to the 
pai>er on which it is pinned, utterly ruining tlie 
specimen, and rendering the wings semi-trans¬ 
parent. 'JUXie only preventive is stuffing the in¬ 
sect with cotton-wool before it is set, and re¬ 
placing the abdomen with gum or cement. But 
when tiioroughly saturated with grease, it is 
almost impossible to restore an insect to its 
pristine beauty. Soaking it in benzine, and 
allowing it to dry half a dozen times, may 
do some good, but, unless the insect is a rare 
one, it is better to throw it away and replace 
it with a fresh specimen. 

Some insects are much more liable to grease 
than others, the Thom Moths, ami those moths 
of which tlie larva) feed inside stems or roots, 
especially the males, being the most subject to 
this disfiguring substanee. 

Any badly-set insect in the collection ought 
to bo taken out and relaxed, and then reset. 
The best way of relaxing insects is to procure a 
jar with a close-fitting lid, place a layer of damp 
sand or fine earth at the bottom, and stick them 
on the sand: After from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours, according to the size of the insects, 
they will be as perfectly limp as if they were 
just killed, and can bo easily reset. 

Another way is by using one of the zinc boxes 
which are sold by dealers for the purpose. These 
arc oval in form, in order to slip easily into the 
pocket, and are lined top and bottom with cork. 
One side is then damped, and the insects stuck 
on the other. These boxes are very useful w hen 
collecting on a hot day, as they prevent the 
small insects from getting stiff, but for relaxing 
ymr^ses they are decidedly inferior to the damp 

Though there is so little outdoor work for the 
entomologist during November—and, in fact, 
throughout the winter—let him not get out of 
the habit of looking at palings, tree-trunks, 
and gas-lamps as he passes them. The eye very 
soon loses the knack of seeing insects in such 
places, and a good deal of practice will be neces¬ 
sary before the former degree of proficiency is 
again attained, besides which there is always 
the chance of finding a nice variety of one of 
the common winter moths which, when placed 
in the cabinet, will much enhance the value of 
the .series. 


CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 


THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 

^ 'Hi' M A ^ i 

K L M. N O P 


The Endinos of Game.s. 

The following diagram illustrates a mate in 
three moves, which the beginner should learn 
early, and wliich is obtained from the original 
position of the thirty-two pieces by the following 
eleven moves :— 


White 

Black 

1, P e4 

P e5 

2, P f4 

P d6 

3, P d4 

P d4 

4, L d4 : 

O c6 

6, N b5 

o fe 

6, O c3 

O h5 

7, O f3 

L f6 

3, P e6 

P e5 

9, P e5 : 

Ij g6 

10, N d2 

L g2 

11, KM 

L. f3 



Solution’. 

12, L dSt K d8 : 

13, N gr5++ K e8 

14, M dS: 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Livingretone’s Tomb in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

[The black marble tombstone over the grave of Dr. 
Livingstone in Westminster Abl)ey l>eare the following 
inscription “ Brought by faithful hands over laud and 
sea, here rests David Livingstone, missionary, travel¬ 
ler, philanthrupif>t. Born March 19, IHI.S, at Blantyre, 
Lanarkshii% ; died May 1, 1873, at Cbitamho's Valley, 
Ulala. .For thirty years his life w.as spent in an un¬ 
wearied effort to evangelise the native races, to explore 
the tindiscovered secrets, and abolish the desolating 
slave trade of Central Africa, where in his last words 
ho wrote, ‘All I can say in my solitude is, may 
Heaven’s rich blessing come down on every ono - 
American. English, Turk—who will help to heal this 
open sore of the world.’ "J 

Self-exiled from the cherished voice and smile 
Of friends, long solitary' years ho spent 
To draw' the curtain from a continent, 

And wrest its utmost secret from old Nile. 
Death only did his steadfast feet beguile 

From Afric’s shore, and to the wanderer lent 
A friend-girt resting-place and monument, 
In the great Abbey’s glory-echoing aisle. 

This Christian temple, and that Christless coast. 
So distant and so diverse though they be. 
Are sweetly one, O Livingstone, to thee : 
For He, whose cross thy banner was and boast. 
There cheered thy lonely footsteps mile by 
mile,— 

Hero guards thy dust, and soothes thy soul 
the while. 

KirnAiiD Wilton, M.A. 


An Expensive Meal. 

Eveuybody knows the destnictivencss of 
mice, but the following incident may be worthy 
of note. 11 occurred in a city office where a large 
quantity of stamps are iwed. These were kept 
iu a small draw'er iu a desk. Imagine the sur¬ 
prise of the clerk who.se duty it was to take 
charge of the stamps to find them a heap of 
.small pieces one morning. On inspection it w'as 
•xsjn to be the evident work of a mouse, no less 
than between five and six shillings’ worth being 
destroyed. A hole was found in the desk where 
.a mouse could obtain access, and precautions 
were talccn to prevent it making another such 
expensive supper. J. w. LAWSON. 
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l^l\e l3oy’^ Own 


Covresponliencc. 



Attentive Rkadeu (Greenhitlie).—It is very difllcnlt 
to identify caterpillars, except a few of the more 
conspicuous sorts, boxes contsinincc ^caterpillars 
should be well \'cntilat«d. Keep your pupic in a box. 
with a layer of flne earth or sand at the bottom, but 
do not bury them. 

J. H. RlCllB.S (Cardiff).—Certainly not. "What Mr. 
Wood and we condemn is the uiinectssary takins; of 
animal life. 

FlDPLK.'^TlCKS.—A special ink is necessary for the 
chroniograph, and is sold at one shilling' I)er bottle. 
We know of no successful black ink for the puri>osc. 
A till or zinc tray must he used for the composition, 
as a woo<len one will warp, and aa uneven iinpresnon 
be obtained in consequence. 


L. H (Greenock )—Are you quite sure that the object 
within the was a snail at sll. or even a »lu{r!’ It 
mi;;ht have been an abnormal thickening of the albu¬ 
men. At all events, as we have already said, foreign 
bodies are ((Uitc common in eggs, and S4» are two or 
even three oggs in one external shell. We have liad 
one of these multiple eggs, which, though laid by an 
ordinary fowl, was nearly as large as a swan s egg. 
Should L. H. visit Brighton, he will find some gi^ 
examples of abnormal eggs in the museum. 

H. B.- 1. Bats can be purchased from nK>st hlrd- 
dealers. but we think that such u-seful creatuns 
should hanlly be taken from their work of gnat-eating 
2. The Hing-suake feeds almost exclusively on (rugs ; 
we never heard uf ouc taking tish. 

ARTHi’it Mai’pli!, J. G. Mck»kk, and Others. -Many 
hen birds, after they have abandoned the laying of 
eggs, a.i-surne the plumage, habits, and voice of the 
male. The subject has already been treated in our 
columns. 

A Tuoiioroii Yorkshire Lad We have already mib- 
li.she<l a series of articles on Swimming, and nave 
rtx cived letters from b<>yp who have taught them- 
selvp.s to 8«im by steadily following the instructions 
therein given. Why not follow their example ? 

W. S. (Xewcastle-upon-Tyne.) It rests with the ex¬ 
amining doctor; if ho thinks that the candidate’s 
teeth arc not in a fit state for cliewing biscuit he will 
not accept him. 

W. B. (Huddorslleld) and many Others. Read " \ Life 
on the Gcean Wave." etc., commencing in No. I>7, 
Bov’s OWN Paper. You will find therein full parti¬ 
culars for proceeding to sea, whether as regards the 
Royal N'avy or merchant service. 

Progress (Easthounm). It is impoA.sih1e to describe 
it without illustrations ami diagrams, but we shall 
probably publish on article on fancy netting one of 
these dsya. 

Jame.s R. (Kingston.)— We are not aware of any Arm 
of shipowners who will take midshipmen on lioanl 
their ve.ssels without a premium ; and it is not pro¬ 
bable that there are any, as a premium can always 
be obtained, and the best Arms have to keep appli¬ 
cants waiting for months l»efore they can give them 
a iMjrth even when paying *:d0 or £s0 a voyage. Kor 
your other questions consult our articles on “Life 
on the Ocean Wave." 

Engineer -It Is necessary ff»r a marine engineer to 
have a knowledge of practical Attiiig, such as he 
would le.am during an apprenticeship to any large 
engineering firm. 

J. C. (Bridgewater.)—Tt is not In our province to recom¬ 
mend particular ships. Why do you not pay a visit 
to the nearest large seaport, say Bristol, aud choose 
for yourself ? 


S C. M.ackinsos.— The asthmatic wheeze of rr-' 
is pnjbably occasioned by the Red Mite, b:,: 
bird aud cage with llartkoian’s Insect PevAr 

Lincoln Steward.— Uemp-aeed is said to ter. 
beautiful colours of the Buliflach into dull IL 
but we have not tried it. 

Cuckoo —We regret to say that our educatics 
been so neglect that we never learned bov to e- 
hedgehogs, and always left them to do it k? ■ 
selves ! Send us some of the insects foond m 
If you keep rabbits and bedgehoga together yA : 
some day chance to Hud that the former ban .•. 
cateu by the latter. 

T. M. (Eastbourne.)—1. Tliere is no exuninstioa I - : 
merchant service. Mathematics are neo^c 
ordcr to learn navigation and nautical astrx: 
but a deep knowledge of algebra can be 
with. 2. Officers receive better pay in iherer: u 
service than they do in the Navy, but lb- r 
sUinding is much lower. 3. If you have ot.t ; 
for a business or prob^on on land, an-l r- 
quite certain that you would like the »«. •■- 
means stay asliore. 4 It would be inr.o . 
n*cuTntnend one Ann above another. A : 
will dejrend upon the amount of premiuoi .voirL- : 
can afford to pay for you. Read the lust ci nr::i 

t iremiums in “Life on the Ocean Wave." Buia 
B over the average of height for fourteen. 

Kai.ser Max —Don’t buy linnets and such lib Mri 
In most cases the bini-catchen treat tben 
shameful cruelty that their health is ruined !.' ‘b 
birds can lie kept alive long enough to be udi tu 
is all for which the bird-eatcher cares. 

B. Factor. — l. The "Engineer,’* "Engi:--; 
" Iron,*’ etc. 2, Not having seen the eggs-w? . i 
answer your query. ’The Wryneck lays wbitf : 
the hollows of trees, bat they are much smslirr .u 
those of the starling. Eggs vary so mocii ::x '.i 
very pale greenish blue might easily fade i. t -iia 
3. Lord Beacoiisheld was bom in London m 1:^ 

F. W. B. —We cannot spare space to go into the Eita? 
you hail better write to rrofeasor Newth, .Net 
lege, St. Jolm’s Wood. 

Lanark Lad —Yon do not say under what syd'E" 
wish to lie trained. If you mean a pupu- ib: 
under the School Board, apply to any of the 
Board centres. 

D. M. D.—The subject of silkworms will U 
treated iu this volume, but we cannot say vh-r 

Congregationalist.— The stanzas you 
only a part of the production of the monk of 
The whole has, however, been published v:ia 
original Latin. Y'oa would be able to refer u !*• | 
the British Museum, or your bookseller couJl 
bly get you a copy if not out of print 


B. P. 2. T.—Your Arst question has already been an¬ 
swered. ITie thorax of an insest is that part where 
the legs and wings Join the iMMly. There are three 
distinct divisions in every Insect. Fii-st comes the 
head, containing the eyes; antennre, and mouth; 
then comes the thorax, hearing the organs of loco¬ 
motion; and lastly comes .the alxlomen, containing 
the vital organs. 

‘‘.Boy’s Own ** Reader (Glasgow).—An article on pre¬ 
serving insects, by Rev. J. 0. Wood, has already 
appeared in our pages. A series on Bird-stuAiiig, 
etc., by Dr. Stables, is now appearing. 

J. B. (Rochdale.)—!. You could enter the merchant 
service as assistant or under steward at about seven¬ 
teen or eighteen, according to your size and know¬ 
ledge. 2. The wages vary from £2 10s. a m'mth iip- 
w.^rds. 3. No. 4. You should get everything you 
.re<ioire. except underlinen, for £10 or £12. 5. Apply 
on lioard to the chief stew'ard. 

AN Anxious P.iter.—I t will lie quite sufficient for you 
to write a note, stating that your son, Jack sjo-and-so, 
has your permission to go to sea. 

Jacobus Allan (Armagh).—!. Premiums vary from 
£10 up to £180. 2. OutAts cost from £30 up to £80. 
3. You would stand more chance of advancement in 
your profession if you were a good scholar, but you 
can teach yourself a great deal when at sea, if you 
choose to. . 

Bdrrico.— Your moth is the Jersey (Callimorjfha 

hrra), common on the Continent, hut not found iu 
England. 

A SunseniBEB.—Your so-called "moth" is probably a 
Brimstone butterfly. WTiy the cuckoo should leave 
its young to be nurtured by other birds is not known. 
It is an inatinct, and to account for instincts is 
impossible. 

AN ANXIOUS Householder.- 'The article "Only a 
Cockroach" appeared in "Good Words" for «op- 
tember, 1879. Hedgehogs should Ije provided witli 
their ordinary food, w'hich is always of an animal 
nature. Their semi-hibemating habits cause some 
trouble in keeping them. We have possessed several, 
and although, in consequence of the perpetual supply 
of cockroaches, they postponcil lul>emation as long 
as possible, they always contriveil to get out of the 
house before the winter was over, and hid themselves 
in a large tool shed, which was filled with pea-sticks 
and bean-sticks almost to the roof. 

MAOHOT.—The beetle is Crrophilue inaxUloeue. We 
thank you for the Hedgehog parasites, and will reply 
more fully to your question. 

J. H. P.—1. Frogs feed on living insects, worms, etc. 
2 . See answer to " An Anxious Householder." 


Typo - l. ’The wages of n midshipman in the merchant 
service deix?n<l uinm the Arm ne belongs to, and the 
premium paid. They run from £6 to £10 a year. 
Some Arms *lo not pay any at all. 2. An outAt will 
cost from £30 upwards. 3. Write to any large out¬ 
fitter—Goy, Mo.ses. or .Silver. 

A Norfolk Inquirer (and ever so many Others).— 
Wasps have been strangely ahun«lant this year. Pour 
carbtillc acid dfiwn their holes at night, and then 
stop up the entrance. Cyanide of potassium is even 
more effectual, but ns It is a deadly poison there will 
be some difficulty In procuring it. A very effectual 
plan is to make a large squib, mixing the powder 
with about half Bs bulk of sulphur, and putting 
about a salt-spoonful of dry powder at the bottom 
before charging it with the mixture. When the 
mixed charge has burned back to the powder, the 
latter will exphsle, ilriving the sulphurous smoke 
into the deepest recesses of the. iie»t. . A clod of clay 
or a grass sod should then be laid on the opening of 
the neat, and, if possible, covered with mud and 
beaten down, so as to prevent the smoke from 
escaping. 

CoRRESlNiNDENTS GENERALLY —Rev. J. G. Wood hopes 
that bis many young friends who address questions 
to him through the iM>st will not feel hurt if be does 
not answer them through the same medium. The 
number of queries is simply appalling, and if he were 
to answer them through the post his whole time 
would l^ occupicxl In writing letters. He is gla<l to 
receive the queries, as they shown rapidly-increasing 
interest in Natural History, but, with a verv few 
exceptions, the answers must be ^ven in our Corre¬ 
spondence c ilumns—that is, to such as are of general 
interest. We caunut afford the space for others. 

Swimmer.— Who could have told you to keep your 
feet at the surface of the water? Of course you will 
ilrive your mouth, and probably your nostrils, below 
the water. The feet should be about eighteen inches 
below the surface, and you will theu avoid the fatu¬ 
ous kicks in the air in which we are sure you indulge, 
though you don’t say so. 

Pi Ncri. -l. The of the common snake ought to 
hatch in the ordinary heat of a kitchen. We used to 
And plenty of them in a nianure-lieap, where the 
temperature is moderately high and equable. 2. Hew 
can we write "an article on Reptiles”? The subject 
might almost demand several large books, each as 
big as a volume of the Boy's Own Paper. We hope 
to give a few articles on some of the British Rep¬ 
tiles, with a coloured plate, but cannot name any 
date for them. 

Fisherman, Goldfish, and OUiera.—i. The white sub¬ 
stance is a sort of fungus. 2. The water should be 
continually aerated, and need never be changed. 


A. S.- Dr. Stoughton's "Our English Bible," 
liy the Religious Tract Society, would (ell > 
you wish to know. 


J. R.—At WQleiden Cemetery. 

J. G. M.—The beat way probably to get rid of ‘ ii 
grulia" from the face would bato ^ueeie ibcc: i 
The process may be painful, but it is sore 

O. 51. R writes; " My only object in entering tti’ 
roinating Competition would be, in case mj»* 
w’ss selected by you for a prize, to devote the m.ai 
to the building-fund of a church. In sneb &» 
should you think lit to break your rule. snJ p 
prize of money and not of books?" Certai’.:. 

W. T. Aston.— Surely the proof of the trainin::5^^ i 
be iu the running! If you can li^’e on lao - 
ham, and win your race, what more do yoo * 
If, however, you study any method except yiu: • 
you will find such things, like all other tol: ti 
fatty meats, strongly condemned. 

W. F.—Barytes is the (crroneoiu) commercial 
sulphate of barium. Whiting is carboDate ct ui 
and quite a different substance. 

A. E. (\MiitehalI.)—To polish marble, you 
with wet sandstone, then with stone and I"* • 
earth (fof m-snites emery and a lead muller is 
then, having filled in flaws with mastic, ; 
with pumice-stone, and use a good deal <>f a-- 
when you finish with a compa^ linen cusni ^ 
flne emery or rouge. The gloss is got by ru < 
with putty-powder. 

T. T. L. —Mix your pslnt with varnish. 

Ruffled Owl.— Courier means messenger, an-iuj 
the name of a particular breed. An English 
should be a dark sound blue, with broad w * ? 
fectly black bars on the wings, the metallic 

’ the neck reaching as low down as the poid • 
breastbone, the head long, straight, and 
the wattle of the eye perfectly rouni a““ ‘f"- 
any irregular plnched-up appeanoice. Tcf ' 
should 1^ black. Your quotation reminds cs - 
famous Billst Umpshi Smark ; it looks as 
some unknown tongue, but space it , 

you get "Society de TFsperance,” wliicn 3^’- ■ 
take as " Band of Hope." 


CATCHER.—1. Try a butterfly net. 2. Pilman. 


Islington.—A first-rate passenger-enguie ^ 
fully loaded with coal and water, as it 
terminus, weighs about eighty tons, j 
engine is not always used to draw the 
general rule an engine spends one dsy a 
shed, and is then thoroughly denned id 
hauled. 
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their aid, and giving directions for doing 
80, which letters as many Indians of the 
neighbouring tribes promised at various 
times to deliver. Only one seems to have 
reached its mark. This he entrusted to 
TJlatilla, chief of the Klaizzarts, whom ho 
mentions as speaking English tolerably 
well, and being more like a civilised man 
than any of the Indians he had met. This 
chief appeared to take a real interest in the 
captives’ unhappy situation, and did not 
content himself with expression of sym¬ 
pathy, for after trying in vain to move 
Maquina, he took the letter on board the 
next ship that came off the coast, the brig 
Lydia, of Boston. Her captain at once set 
eut to the rescue, for which, indeed, a 
liberal reward had been offered by the 
owners of the Boston, since it was 
rumoured that two men still survived the 
massacre. 

So at last “ on the morning of the nine¬ 
teenth of July, a day that will be ever held 
by me in gratefud remembrance of the 
mercies of God, while I was employed 
with Thompson in forging daggers for the 
king, my ears were saluted with the joyful 
sound of three cannon, and the cries of the 
inhabitants, exclaiming, * Weena^ weena 
—Tnametulee ! * that is, * Strangers—white 
men! ’ 

“ Soon after several of our people came 
running into the house, to inform me that 
a vessel under full sail was coming into the 
harbour. Though my heart bounded with 
joy, I repressed my feelings, and affecting 
to pay no attention to what was said, tola 
Thompson to be on his guard, and not 
betray any joy, aseur release, and perhaps 
our lives, depended on our conducting our¬ 
selves so as to induce the natives to suppose 
we were not very anxious to leave them. We 
continued our work as if nothing had 
happened, when in a few minutes after 
Maquina came in, and seeing us at work 
appeared much surprised, and asked me if 
1 did not know that a vessel had come. I 
answered in a careless manner as though it 
was nothing to me. ‘How, John,’ said he, 

‘ you no glad go board ? * He then told me 
that he had called a council of his people 
respecting us, and that we must leave off 
work and be present at it.’* 

What trembling anxiety must have filled 
the hearts of the prisoners as Maquina 
asked his cunning and cruel warriors what 
was BOW to be done ! He himself proposed 
to go on board the brig and trade with the 
new comers; but, if possible, he wished to 
keep Jewitt and Thompson still in his 
power. Some of the people were for mur¬ 
dering them forthwith, and pretending 
that it was a different tribe that had cut 
off the Boston; others, less barbarous, 
would have sent them away from the coast 
while the vessel remained there. Several 
of the principal men, however, voted for at 
once setting the captives free. All strongly 
remonstrated against Maquina’a putting 
himself in the power of this crew, who, 
they said, would be sure to take vengeance 
on liim for the Boston. 

The chief said he was not afraid to run 
the risk, but would take John’s opinion, as 
he had always found him truthful. He 
then turned to Jewitt, and asked if he 
might safely trust himself on board. Jewitt 
gave him such Eissurance as he could. After 
thinking it over a little, he said he would 
go, if Jewitt would give him a letter to the 
captain, stating that he had treated 
Thompson and himself kindly, and desiring 
that he might be well used. With un¬ 
speakable inward joy, but pretending to 
bo quite indifferent as to whether the chief 


went or stayed, our hero undertook to write 
a letter. 

He bore in mind that the least want of 
caution might ruin their chance of escafK?, 
as the thoughtless Thompson would pro¬ 
bably have done, if this young man had 
not shown a prudence beyond bis years. 
Xever had any job at the forge and an\’il 
required more careful execution than this 
of “ making pai)er speak ” for Maquina. 

The letter of introduction which he 
framed was in a less friendly strain than 
supposed by the bearer, 

“ To Captain-, 

“Of the Brig-. 

“Nootka, July 19, 1SQ5. 

“ Sir,—The bearer of this letter is the 
Indian king by the name of Maquina. 
He was the instigator of the capture of 
the ship Boston, of Boston in North 
America, John Salter captain, and of the 
murder of twenty-five men of her crew, 
the two only survivors being now on shore. 
Wherefore I hope you will take care to 
confine him according to his merits, putting 
in your dead lights, and keeping so good a 
watch over him that he cannot escape from 
you. By so doing wo shall be able to 
obtain our release in the course of a few 
hours. 

“ John R. Jewitt, 
Armourer of Boston, for himself and 
John Thompson, sailmaker of said 
ship.” 

“ On my giving the letter to Maquina, 
he asked me to explain it to him. This I 
did line by line, as ho pointed them out 
with his finger, but not telling the advice 
the letter gave. When I had finished, 
placing his finger in a significant manner 
on my name at the bottom, and eyeing me 
with a look that seemed to read my inmost 
thoughts, he said to me, ‘John, you no lie ? ’ 
“ Never did I undergo such a scrutiny, 
or over experience greater apprehensions 
than I felt at that moment, when my des¬ 
tiny was suspended on the slightest thread, 
and the least mark of embarrassment on 
mine, or suspicion of treachery on his 
part, would probably have rendered my 
life the sacrifice. Fortunately I was able 
to preserve my composure, and my being 
painted in the Indian manner, which 
Maquina had, since my marriage, required 
of me, prevented any change in my coun¬ 
tenance from being noticed, and I replied 
evasively with considerable promptitude, 
looking at him in my turn with all the 
confidence I could muster, 

“ ‘ Why do you ask me such a question, 
Tyee ? have you ever known mo to lie ? ’ 
“As I was speaking he still continued 
looking at me with tbe same piercing eye, 
but observing nothing to excite his sus¬ 
picion, he said he believed what I wrote was 
true (as it was), and that he would go on 
board, and gave orders te get ready his 
canoe. His chiefs again attempted to dis¬ 
suade him, using every argument for that 
purpose, while his wives crowded around 
him, begging him on their knees not to trust 
himself with the white men. Fortunately 
for my companion and myself, so strong 
was his wish of going on board the vessel, 
that he was deaf to their solicitations, and 
left the house, taking four prime skins 
with him as a present to the captain.” 

Scarcely had he put off than he stopped 
his canoe, and called to Jewitt, asking if 
he would not like to go on board with him. 
John’s heart must have jumped into his 
mouth at this offer, but suspecting it to be 
a mere test of his sincerity, he replied in 
an unconcerned manner. He was bold as 


wcH as prudent, this young smith. In % 
few minutes ho would have to f&c*- tL 
wild wrath of the whole tribe, but L 
rightly counted on being safe so loi?!: a: 
such a hostage was in the power u{ L 
own i^eople. * 

Maquina reached the Lydia and wns r - 
ceived by the captain, to whom he parr k 
present of furs and the letter. On reai . 
it the old salt must have kept his couniti - 
ance well, for the Indian’s keen eyes s.- 
nothing to excite suspicion, and he set '- 
ted an invitation into the cabin. P; \ • 
sions being produced, the visitor bcgai;: 
enjoy himself. But friendly convers.: r 
had not gone far before it was mterruri 
by the ai>pearance of five or six 
sailors, whereupon the captain, sudi.-.: 
starting up, told Mat^uina that he . 
prisoner, and should remain so till the tv: 
white men on shore were riven u; 
Straightway the surprised and terii-i 
chief found himself in irons with the 
holes closed, to prevent him jniiiTii:: 
overboard, and a couple of sailors keep- 
close guard on him. The tables had ind- i 
been turned. 

He only asked to be allowed to sieis 
with one of his men, and sent him L istiiy 
on shore with a message, which the c?.pt . i 
did not understand, but supposed it to r> 
an order for the prisoners’ redease. JewT'-' 
and Thomi)son’8 were not the only e ^ 
that anxiously watched the coming of t:ji 
messenger. 

“ As the canoe approached, the inLa:> 
tants, who had all collected upon u 
beach, manifested some uneasiness at 11 
seeing their king on board, but when on in 
arrival they were told that the captsi- 
had made him a prisoner, and that 
had spoke bad about him in a letter, 
all, both men and women, set up a 1 3 
howl, and ran backwards and 
upon the shore like so many lnn:i*i i 
scratching their faces, and tearing tbo 
in handfuls from their heads. 

“ After they had beat about in di 
manner for some time, the men riUi 
their huts for their weapons, as if prepkirid 
to attack an invading enemy; 
Maquina’s wives and the rest of 
women came around me, and thro^''‘^'^j 
themselves on their knees, begged me vi 
tears to spare his life, and Sat-sat-pk*'' 
who kept constantly wdth me, tekmg i J 
by the hand, wept bitterly, and joinai n 
entreaties to theirs that I would not J 
the white men kill his father. I told tb t 
not to afflict themselves, that Maqnin 
life was in no danger, nor would baru. ' 
done to him. 

“The men, however, were extreci. 
exasperated with me, more particoliN 
the common people, who came running J 
the most fnrieus manner towards me, 
dishing their weapons, and threatenin?^ 
cut me in pieces no bigger than tt'i 
thumb-nails, while others declared thi 
would bum me alive over a slow fire, 
pended by my heels. All this far)*, bo^ 
ever, caused me but little alarm, as 1 
convinced they would not dare to cxeoni 
their threats while the king was on boa: 
the brig. The chiefs took no part in tb 
violent conduct, but came to me and n 
quired the reason why Maquina had te 
mus treated, and if the captain intenii; 
to loll him. I told them that if they 
silence the people, so that I could be 
I would explain all to them. Thcyiuiffi* 
diately put a stop to the noise, when 
informed them that the captiiin, in conbj 
ing Maquina, had done it in order to maj 
them release Thompson and myself, as i 
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yell knew we were with them, and if they 
yould do that, their kii)g would receive no 
ajury, but be well treated; otherwise he 
yould be kept a prisoner. 

“ As many of them did not appear to be 
atisfied with this, and began to repeat 
heir murderous threats, ‘ Kill me,’ said 
to them, ‘ if it is your Avish,* throwing 
pen the bearskin which I wore; ‘ I am 
nly one among so many, and can make no 
esistancc, but unless you wish to see your 
ing hanging by his neck to that polo,’ 
•oiuting to the yard-arm of the brig, 
and the sailors firing at him with bullets, 
oil wll not do it.’ 

“ ‘ Oh no,’ was the general cry, ‘ that 
lust never be; but what must we do ? ’ 

“ I told them that their best plan would 
e to send Thompson on board, to desire 
he captain to use Maquina well till I was 
eleased, which would be soon. This they 
rere perfectly willing to do, and I directed 
iiompsonto go onboard. But he objected, 
aying that he would not leave me alone 
rith the savages. I told him not to be 
nder any fear for me, for that if I could 
et him off, I could manage well enough 
Dr myself, and that I wished him imme- 
iately on getting on board the brig to see 
he captain, and request him to keep 
laquina close till I was released, as I was 
a no danger while he had him safe.” 

All the rheumatism in the world would 
ardly have kept Thompson from hobbling 
ito the canoe which was now prepared 
Dr him; and, at such a moment, he must 
ave been much changed if he did not 
ake this last chance of giving the Indians 
parting piece of his mind, even at the risk 
I making them think again about releas- 
Qg him. 

{To he continued.) 


“MAZEPPA:” 

A School Story in Six Chapters. 

By the Author of **Jam Roley-Poleys" etc. 

CH^VP'TEU IV. — (CoiUimicd.) 

; - A VERY striking 

scene presented 
itself now. While 
the f all moon poured 
down its calm cold, 
flood of white light 
upon the tree-tops, 
three large fires 
threw up from be¬ 
neath a fierce ruddy 
glow, that looked all 
the fiercer and all the 
ruddier by contrast wdth 
the moonbeams. The 
dark stream flashed 
and gleamed in the 
>lazing light as it stole silently through 
he night, and the mob of excited boys 
ooked particularly weird and uncanny as 
bey moved about in the glare and smoke. 

After a great amount of consultation and 
aore than one midnight harangue by 
)rator Brown, who managed to throw a 
jood deal of vehemence and action into 
vhispers, it had been resolved to rebel 
igaiust the restraint put upon them. The 
irst proposition was to bar out the doctor 
md all the masters from one of the larger 
rooms, and to surrender only on condition 
hat some amount of liberty was conceded, 
rhe suggestion of one young warrior that 
the stand should bo taken in the Dismal 
Swamp, however, was in'^tantly hailed 
«vith universal approval. It was at once 
resolved that Dick Kowdey, a young 
Villager who had rendered some assi-stance 



in the construction of the fort, should be 
communicated with and engaged to restore 
and enlarge the fortification by taking in 
a larger plot of ground connected with the 
original piece selected by the narrow isth¬ 
mus already alluded to. All the pocket- 
money in the school was freely subscribed, 
and cakes, pots of jam, fruit, and various 
other eatables, were thrown into a common 
stock. Rowley was commissioned to pur¬ 
chase certain stores and to accumulate a 
good stock of fuel, and above everything 
ho was to provide an abundant supply of 
ammunition. 

Everybody would have shnmk from 
opening fii-e on the venerable doctor, but 
it was the universal opinion that the doc¬ 
tor w'ould not himself come to them. He 
would depute the masters, who would 
perhaps be supported by the drill-sergeant 
and the two men-servants. Against these 
resistance was to be offered to the utmost. 
They woidd run up their standard, and 
would defend themselves against all comers 
until the doctor would come to terms or 
they were starved out, which, on the 
extremely limited rations to which every 
boy pledged himself to submit, they calcu¬ 
lated would be not within a fortnight at 
least. 

It had been determined at first to turn 
out and occupy their fortress at daybreak. 
As everything wits in readiness the over¬ 
night, however, and nobody could sleep, 
popular impatience could not be re¬ 
strained, and the leaders were forced to 
consent to a turn-out between ten and 
eleven at night. 

Cautiously and stealthily every boy took 
the parcel of luggage—food, wraps, and 
miscellaneous stores of one sort and another 
—allotted to him, and crept down the lad¬ 
der into a narrow lane, and when all wei'e 
cleared out the whole party stole off as 
softly and silently as so many ghosts. To 
gain the river side and haul out the boats 
placed ready for them was the work of 
not more than ten minutes, and thus a 
quarter of an hour after the last boy had 
crept down the ladder all were afloat, and 
pushing silently down to the Swamp—not 
with martial music and vociferous cheers 
this time, but with hearts all a-flutter with 
excitement, and, it must be confessed, with 
here and there a face rather pale with 
nervous apprehension of the consequences 
of this desperate adventure. 

However, though the night vras light 
and still it was not light and still enough to 
show pale faces or betray beating hearts, 
and when the Swamp was reached there 
was too much to be done and thought of 
for the indulgence of nervousness. 


CHATTER V. 

Doctor Preston’s assistants were disposed 
to take a very serious view of the insurrec¬ 
tion of the sdiool. The kindly old gentle¬ 
man himself, though of course annoyed at 
the proceeding, seemed half inclined to 
take a humorous view of the situation. 
He suggested that Mr. Freeman, his clas¬ 
sical master, a particularly starchy and 
pompous individual, should go down to the 
camp ^vith a white flag, and tiy and hold 
a parley \vith the insurgents, and then 
thought that perhaps he had better apply 
to the lord-lieutenant of the county for a 
regiment of yeomanry or militia. 

“ It’s only a bo>*ish freak,” said Dr. 
Preston, iu reply to rather a testy remark 
of Mr. Freeman. “Avery foolish, reck¬ 
less freak,” he continued, qqietly rattling 
1 a bunch of keys in his trousers pocket, and 
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looking thoughtfully into the lamp before 
him. “The foolish fellows have been led 
away by their military exploit of late, 
and, I suppose, find great excitement and 
fun in the idea that we shall lay siege to 
them.” 

Mr. Freeman didn’t know about “ laying 
siege to them,” but he was decidedly for 
the masters and the men-servants, accom¬ 
panied by one or two villagers, going down 
and “ quelling the insurrection^’ and 
bringing the boys back. He hinted, too, 
at the entire abolition of holidays through¬ 
out the term, the doubling of the drill, and 
sundry other penal measures. 

“ No, no, Mr. Freeman,” saffl the doc¬ 
tor. “ I don’t think we must proceed in 
that way. It would hardly do for us to 
engage in a pitched battle with our boys; 
and, between you and me,” added the doc¬ 
tor, laughingly, “ I am sure we should get 
the worst of it.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Freeman, “what do 
you propose to do. Dr. Preston? Are 
you going to leave the boys w^hero they 
are? ” 

“No,” replied the doctor; “we must 
get them off. The only question is as to the 
best way of doing it. There are two ways, 
I think. In the first place*, I might go 
down to them myself and bring them 
back—” 

“ Very undignified, doctor,” broke in 
Mr. Freeman. 

“ And scarcely safe,” said Mr. Dickson, 
another master, who was rather inclined to 
take the doctor’s humorous view of the 
matter. “ It is just possible that in the 
excitement imder which, no doubt, they 
are labouring, they might open fire on 
you, doctor; and though you would not, 
perhaps, be hurt much, it w'ould seriously 
aggravate the offence, and would, I think, 
necessitate expulsion, perhaps, of several 
boys.” 

“ Yes, I see that, Mr. Dickson,” said the 
doctor. “ You are quite right. I don’t 
think they would do so, but it is possible, 
and the risk is serious. I t^ink, therefore, 
we must try another course.” 

Dr. Preston turned and touched a bell, 
and in a minute was answered by one of his 
men-servants. 

“ Mason,” said the doctor, “ you are 
well acquainted with the river; isn’t that 
old lock-gate in movable condition still ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the man. “No 
doubt it’s movable, but it’s a long time 
since it was shut, and it’d take more than 
one man to do it, I reckon.” 

“ If it were shut, at 'ivhat rate would the 
water rise above it ? ” 

“ Well, sir, when it used to be shut wo 
used to reckon that in the summer time we 
could raise a head o’ water for old Row¬ 
land’s wheel at about four inches an hour.” 

‘ ‘ Ah! very well. Then you go down atad 
shut that gate. Take Willons with you, and 
engage any other assistance you may re¬ 
quire. Mr. Dickson,” continued the old 
gentleman, “ I’ll get you, if you please, to 
go and fetch the sergeant, and let him take 
my boat, and another if he can get it, and 
go down near the Swamp. He is not to 
let himself be seen by them, but he is to be 
ready to render any such assistance 
as they may require when the water rises. 
They have their own boats, of course, 
but it will be well to have further accom¬ 
modation and as.sistance at hand. I reckon 
they will require to shift their head¬ 
quarters about daybreak,” added the old 
gentleman, with rather a gleeful littlo 
chuckle. 

“Yes, I think that will do,” said Mr« 
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Dickson, lai^hing heartily at the doctor’s 
tactics. “ They’ll bo ^ttiiig sleepy by 
daybreak, and the excitement will hare 
spent itself somewhat.” 

All unconscious of the dcctor’s little 
manoeuvre, the insurgents ran up their 
standard, lighted their fires, impacked 
their stores, posted their sentries, and pro¬ 
ceeded to strengthen their barricades and 
to organise their camp generally. Never 
was such fun before. The previous exploit 
looked tame and insipid by comparison 
with this real and serious campaign. All 
was done in proper military style. This one 
was comn^nder-in-chief, and had supreme 
direction over all matters of defence; that 
one was commissary-general, and was en¬ 
trusted with the whole of the provisions ; 
another was first lord of the admiraltv, and 
had to look to the safety of the boats, 
though this was an ofiice which, under the 
oiroumstances, was felt to be of no great 
dignity or utility; indeed, there were some 
who professed themselves extremely sorry 
that they could not bum their boats after 
the traditional manner of showing despe¬ 
rate resolution. 

The novelty of the situation, the excite¬ 
ment, the remarkable appearance of the 
Swamp, the trees, and the river, by moon 
and firelight, and the apprehension of the 
discovery of the enterprise and an attack 
on the fort, altogether rendered this night’s 
experience one that many a long year 
would not efface from memory. 

The moon crept round towards the west 
as the sentries paced to and fro, each armed 
witti a stick by way of a g^n. They ought 
by rights 'to have been on the ramparts, 
but as there were no ramparts they could 
walk upon, they were ordered to walk up 
and down on the narrow strips of bank 
outside the second of the forts. This was 
done in half-hourly reliefs, each sentry 
keeping a desperately vigilant watch for 
the approach of an enemy, yet each un¬ 
observant of the one stealing up inch by 
inch under his .very eyes. 

Sooner or later, however, the advance of 
the foe was pretty sure to be forced on 
their attention. The moon had begun to 
settle down behind the hills, and the first 
faint streaks of dawn were softening the 
eastern sky, and, truth to tell, not a few 
of the campaigners were beginning to feel 
desperately sleepy and weaiy, when one of 
the sentries put his head over the parapet, 
and made an announcement that was at 
first received with incredulity. 

“ I say, you fellows, the stream *s rising,” 
he said. 

“ Your granny’s rising! ” returned Lieu¬ 
tenant Smith wick. “ JKeep your gimrd, 
can’t you P How can the stream be rising 
this weather ? ” 

The sentry dropped to his post, but in a 
few minutes two heads appeared. 

“Look here, you chaps, we shall all be 
swamped,” said one of them. “The stream *8 
rising a good one.” 

“Ah! it is, too,” said one of the in¬ 
siders. “ Look here, it’s coming in here.” 

It was, of course, only too true. A great 
pool was rapidly forming in a hollow right 
imder the commissariat stores, and in 
another minute shouts from the other 
camp proclaimed a similar state of affairs 
thei*e. 

“Nevermind,” said Atkins, “it’ll soon 
go down again. Kiver can’t stand very 
hi^ this time of year.” 

Others thought so too, and seemed rather 
to enjoy the fun of having a still farther 
experience of the hardships and dangers 
of war. 


“It would bo awkwar»!, though, if it 
should rise much higher,” said one of the 
more prudent seniors who had been 
reconnoitring over the battlements, and 
perceived that an inch or two highe r and 
the water would be pouring over a slight 
barrier that served at present to protect 
them a little. 

“Oh, it can’t rise much higher,” said 
several: but as they spoke the bjirricr just 
alluded to gave way, and a small torrent 
came gurgling into the camp, extinguish¬ 
ing the lire, and putting everything into 
rather wild confusion. 

Fortunately a boat was handy, and into 
this several 'made their way, while into 
another, soon brought round, stores of 
various kinds were all bundled promis¬ 
cuously. In the other fortress the garrison 
were not so fortunate. The water rose ra¬ 
pidly upon them, and presently came in 
there also with something of a rush, swill¬ 
ing such stores as were there and com¬ 
pelling those who occupied this part of the 
works to perch on the framework of the 
fortress or climb into the trees. The fire 
in this fort was built upon a little hillock, 
and continued to bum while the water 
rolled all round it. A more ludicrous scene 
than that presented by these “ ’possums up 
gum-trees,” as somebody afterwards styled 
them, coidd not well be conceived, es¬ 
pecially to anybody who knew how the 
disaster had been brought about. Everj’^ 
expression of terror and bewilderment 
might have been found on the faces lighted 
up by that bonfire. 

The climax of the surprise for every¬ 
body came, however, when the occupants 
of the boat into which the retreat had first 
been made perceived that they were vir¬ 
tually prisoners of war, and that a second 
boat that had quickly been dragged round 
from the retreat into which it had floated, 
and filled with more of the discomfited 
warriors, was also found to be cap¬ 
tured. 

Mr. Dickson had fallen in with the fun 
of the thing, and had improved somewhat 
upon the doctor’s suggestion. He had 
managed very stealthily to get down near 
the camp with the drill-sergeant, and soon 
made a plan for taking the rebels prisoners. 
He fetched two or three lengths of rope, 
and by working his way very cautiously in 
the shadow of the trees, he managed to 
aflfix one length to the tail of each boat as 
it lay under the bushes. When, therefore, 
the boats were loaded, he in one boat and 
the drill-sergeant in another quietly towed 
the whole party, with the exception of 
those who were perched in the trees, out 
into the middle of the stream. 

Daylight was now beginning to assert 
itself on the swollen river, and all the rebels 
saw pretty clearly that they had been out- 
witt^ and ignominiously beaten, and as 
the venerable figure of the doctor loomed 
through the grey dawn on the river bank, 
it was felt that submission was the only 
thing. Some were heartily glad that the 
enterprise was over, and w^ould have pre¬ 
ferred to offer apology and have done with 
the business. The prevailing feeling, how¬ 
ever, was one of dogged, sullen vexa¬ 
tion. 

The doctor was quiet and calm, as great 
and victorious generals usually are. He 
ordered them to fall into rank as they 
stepped ashore, and then directed the 
drill-sergeant to fetch the other boys. Ibis 
was done, and the whole party marched 
home in silence, and were ordered to their 
beds, ^ 

{To he ccntinxicd.) 


OTlOrASTICS. 

By a Member of the London Athletic 
Club. 

IV.—THE HORIZONTAL BAR {continued). 
The Clear Circle. 

T his exercise is very difficult, and will neew- 
sitatc a lot of practice. It differs from Lh** 
“ Short Circle ” described in our second articl “ 
in this important {articular, viz., that the drek- 
is perfonned without any port of the boiy 
tou<‘hing the bar. You must commence br 
drawing the chest up to the bar from the hanf- 
ing position, then throw the head back, ini 
raising the legs, and pulling hard with the ami, 
endeavour to bring the feet over the bar, d?- 
scribing, as it were, part of a circle. While tlir 
legs are passing round straighten the arms, 
you will come mto position as in Fig. 19. 



Now revolve round the bar, keeping the tm 
rigid, and the body away from the bar. Th? 
whole weight of the body (which roost be kept 
(piite straight) will thus 1^ thrown on the anu 
Our readers must not be discouraged at the hod- 
success that will attend their first efforts 
act omplish this exercise, which, as we Liv^ 
before remarked, is a veiy' difficult one, ar.i r ■ 
quires a deal of practice before the knack can 
acquired. 

The Mu.scle Grind. 

This, although not difidcult to perform, i 
very showy, and frequently elicits greater a> 
jdaiise from an audience than much more dii 
cult feats. Get on to the bar in sitting posinm. 
as in Fig. 11, then slide down in front, at «t; 
time putting the arms straight down bcl;.r.i 
you until the bar comes acroA the biceps; thea 
communicate a swing to the body until 
have acquired sufficient momentum to canry; ! 
completely round the bar. The ordin-ary way 
in which this feat is performed is with the heai 
going forwards (F^. 20), The other way (U *-• 
wanls) is more diffi^cult. 



11 can lie done in a third way, with the 
traisrht alonj/ the bar fFicr. 
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IIanginq by tub Toeg. 

This is easier than most people imagine. 
Whatever difficulty may be found will consist 
not so much in the actual sustaining of the 
weight of the body by the toes as in the task of 
getung the feet into position on the bar. We 
%vill suppose, however, that by tliis time the 
pupil will have mastered the short circle de- 
scnbed in Article ii., in which case he will find 
it easy enough to hitch the toes on the bar 
instead of bringing them over to complete the 
circla This having been accomplished, nothing 
remains but to leave go with the hands and let 
the body drop slowly until hanging quite per¬ 
pendicularly (Fig. 22). 



In first attempting this, it is advisable to 
tretch out your arms, so as to bo prepared in 
ase you find your feet slipping off. To drop 
n to the hands is the easier way of leaving the 
>ar ftt)m this position, but it is not the correct 
ne, which is to draw the body up and resume 
our hold of the bar by the hands. 

{To be eontinued.) 


ITBE-BALLOONS AND GAS- 
BALLOONS : 

HOW TO MAKE AND USE THEBL 
By Dr. Scoffern. 

PART III. 



I HAVE now to 
explain to you, 
os promised, a 
few fireworks for 
your balloon. 

1. Fixed piece 
of blue lights .— 
Having selected 
a cork of suit¬ 
able size, bore 
its circumference 
with as many 
holes not going 
to the middle as 
on design to have blue lights. Each excava- 
on made will receive the blank end of a blue 
ght, juBt as a candlestick receives the end of a 
andie, so that when finished, supposing you 
> haye used four blue lights, you will have 
iade something like this — 



Fig. e. 


On observing the blue lights which you have 


purchased, each will be found to have attached 
to it at the burning end a screw of soft piuier, 
usually blue. This I hardly need tell any Eng¬ 
lish boy is touch-paper, made by saturating 
soft paper with solution of nitre and drying. 
Firework cases are usually finished off wim 
touch-paper, so that they may ignite immedi¬ 
ately. When you send up such an arrange¬ 
ment of blue lights as just described, the pro¬ 
position will bo to ignite them all at once 
with a flash, and after the lapse of a period of 
time w'hich must be left to your own discre¬ 
tion. Quickmatch spread from end to end of 
each blue light, and there secured, either by 
thread or else a slip of naper pasted loopwiso 
over it, will accomplish tne first, and a suitable 
length of Bickford’s fuse, the second. All this 
is (mvious, but a diagram is appended. Hardly 
necessary is it to tell you that we want no car 
when using this device. A wire beiim passed 
through the middle of the cork hooked at one 
end, for attachment to hooked cross wires, and 
bent at the other end so tl>it it shall not slip 
through the cork, are also obvious mattei-s. 

You will observe that I have represented the 
quickmatch as actually running through the 



Fig. 7. 


Bickford transversely. This is the surest plan 
in this and all similar cases, because the walls of 
the Bickford are so thick that some time must 
elapse before they bum quite through. Trans¬ 
verse perforation and stretching out of the 
Bickford can easily be done, the walls of the 
fuse being very tough. 

Though my remarks have been directed to 
blue lights only, yet obviously the arrangement 
applies to any other variety of tint. You will 
hardly be able to get any other than blue lights 
at the shops where fireworks are sold to school¬ 
boys, but Mr. Brock, of the Crystal Palace, can 
supply you ; so can Mr. Pain, of the Alexandra 
P^ace. 

2. Dropping firework devices .—Some of the 
prettiest balloon firework effects are those which 
do not light until they have separated from the 
balloon and fallen through a varying distance, 
according to your arrangement. 1 shall not 
expect to find that you think it necessary to 
inquire how all this may be managed after what 
I have written about Bickford fuse and quick¬ 
match. However, some few remarks about a 
certain convenience of arrangement may not 
come amiss. Suppose, then, that you have 
launched your balloon carrying several devices, 
wo will assume it to carry six. You want the 
first of these devices to part company’^ with the 
balloon, and shortly after ignite in falling, all 
to time. You want the successive five to part 
company with the balloon also to time. Ob¬ 
viously a lenrth of Bickford fuse will accom¬ 
plish all this, out there are inconvenient as well 
as convenient ways of arranging all. A conve¬ 
nient way is this :— 



When I have told you this diagram represents 
a thing made of wire, and yon are so to use it 
that a fall shall take place at every comer, you 
will see that all can be managed by Bickford 
fuse. 

Amongst the fireworks that are effective when 
thus falling arc small blue lights, squibs, crack¬ 
ers, maroons, stars, but more especially Catherine 
wheels. All explosive fireworks give a shock 
when exploded—maroons a CTcat shock. Never, 
then, use a Imlloon-attached firework in such 
manner as it shall explode wdiilst attached to 
the balloon, the steadiness of which it would 
certainly affect—perhaps cause a tongue of flame 
to come in contact W’itn the paper and set it on 
fire. A wirework arrangement such as our 
diagram represents is only intended'to carry six 
successive devices, and for the devices that have 
l)ecn noted you will most likely find that about 
half a dozen will make up the total weight your 
balloon can carry. But there are certain lighter 
fireworks, of which considerably more than six 
may be carried ; for example, stars. If you 
tiike a star and enclose it in a ti.ssue-paper bag, 
together wdth a very little—say half a .saltspoon- 
full of mealed, or powdered, minpowder, then, 
if you tie the mouth of the bag round a short 
length of quickmatcli, you see what must 
happen when the flame of a Bickford fuse sets 
the free end of the quickmatch alight. You 
will rig up the stars with their bags on wire 
cross-work os already described, but you will 
arrange that the successive ignitions follow a 
spiral course like that of a loosely-coiled watch 

tSink I have told you as much a.s can be 
profitable about the making of fire-balloons, so 
a few words now about parachutes. People who 
ascend in the cars of large balloons sometimes 
vary the di.splay by cutting connection with the 
balloon itself when at a certain height, and 
coming dowm by aid of a parachute. Parachutes 
used on these occasions are somewhat elaborate 
things, bearing a general resemblance to an 
umbrella deprived of its stick and ribs, having a 
cord attached to the spot where the terminal 
of each rib, if present, would have been, these 
cords all converging to join at their lower ends 
with a cor. 

The panichute I shall describe for your fire 
balloons is a more simple affair, and is made as 
follows :—Provide yourself with two sheets of 
soft whitey-brown paper, some twine, and some 
paste. Lay one sheet flat on a table, and then 
extend diagonally from corner to comer two 
lenrths of twine which must project at. least six 
inches beyond each comer. It may bo wanted 
to project even more, but in that case each 
cord terminal may be easily lengthened to the 
desired extent by tying the necessary additional 
length of twine to it Now spread a film of 
thin paste evenly by a brush over the sheet of 
paper and twine, and then close the second sheet 
of paper in exact correspondence with the first, 
as represented in the diagram. 



Fig. 9. 

Be particular in sticking the two sheets of 
paper together to avoid formation of air bubbles. 
This can only be done by making the pasting 
together successive and not instantancou.s—that 
is to say, do not lay the second sheet of paper 
flat down ujwu the first sheet all at once, but 
having began to effect the attachment at any 
one edge, follow on deliberately to the opposite 
edge, patting the two sheets well together with 
a soft pocket-handkerchief. 

The way of using such a parachute hardly 
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needs explanation. The projectinj? lengths ol 
twine having been brought together, aro at¬ 
tached to a car, and the whole suspended to 
your balloon, from which you intend that it 
shall separate and begin to fall, on your balloon 
attainmg the desired elevation. This detach¬ 
ment ca'n easily bo effected by Bickfoid’s fuse. 
Here, whilst I think of it, never attempt to 
iraite a Bickford fuse with anything else than 
the flame of a port-tire or a blue-light. Tho 
chief beauty of any firework device consists in 
working to exact time. A Bickford fuse cannot 
readily be set on fire with n match-flame. You 
may crack many lucifers over the job without 
succeeding, your balloon, that ought to be otf 
on its travels, all the time ke])t waiting. 

What will you put in the car ? I sliall leave 
this pretty much to your own taste. Some sort 
of weight there must be to pull the paracliute 
down. I have heard of some boys who for 
ornament peopled the car with little figures of 
comical men, cut out of caixlhoard. I don’t 
see myself the .sense of it. Fire-balloons are 
usually let off at night, when the little carica- 
tures^would almost need a spyglass to .see them 
even before the balloon set out on its ex¬ 
plorations. Balloons once off nobody could sec 
the little men at all. However, do as you like, 
boys; here arc two notions of such caricature 
men. 


Attention ! The point up to which you and 
I have been working is near. We are going to 
let off the balloon. When we were making our 
chamber trial you will remember we used methy¬ 
lated spirit for fuel, absorbing it by a sponge. 
You may use the same sort of fuel now if you 
please, but as for myself, I much prefer the gootl 
flare of cotton lamp-wick saturated with tallow, 
and sprinkled with either benzoline or turpen¬ 
tine, so that it may burst into flame without 
delay at the first touch of other flame. Not 
only does tallow burn with a far brighter light 
than spirits of wine, but the flame is more last¬ 
ing. However, boy.s, I say again—do as you 
like. So now farewell to fire-\)alloou8. Some 
day, perhaps, if the Editor permits me, I will 
tell you how to make and fill so-called air-bal¬ 
loons, though gas-hallooiis would be a name 
more fitting. They are not of themselves illu¬ 
minative, as fire-balloons are, but they will take 
np any fireworks you please, according to their 
weight-carrying capabilities. 

P.S.—Some of you boys have perhaps read in 
fair}’^ tales about what is called one’s double, a 
sort of creature, whether material or iiicoiporeal 
I don’t quite know, which, appearing at uncer¬ 
tain times and places, passes for the originaL 
A double has been confusing my personal iden¬ 
tity for some time past, and 1 wish to make it 
clear. There happens to be a Balloon Society, 
at the which my double has been joining in 
debate, and also reading a paper. He was an¬ 
nounced to the public as “ Professor Scolfern,” 
the very title by which people who don’t know 
better address me in the cx post facto sense of 
my having been formerly Professor of Chemistry 
at a medical college. I wish you boys to know 
I am not mj^ double, nor are my opinions on 
ballooning similar to those of my double. He 
read a paper on balloon steering ; I don’t think 
balloons can be steered at all, and shall have to 
tell j^ou why when we come to toy gas-balloon 
making. It would appear strange indeed if I 
should seem to have written one tiling in your 
journal and spoken quite another thing at meet- 

-fs of the Balloon Society. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 



PRACTICAL LNroilOLOGI.'.rs AT WORK ’ 

[An original design furnished to us by R. Salter, 
aged 14.] 


CANOES AND CANOEISTS. 

A canoeist writes: “Having much enjoyed the 
acfount of'Crahh aud Barker s canoe expedition, I was 
a little surprised at seeing the style of canoe which 
was su])plied to them. Tor their l>enetit and Johnson s I 
have taken the liberty to j»end the following suggestions. 
First, I should recoinmend Johnson to supply longer 
paddles, with indiai-ubber rings to prevent the water 
trickling down the sleeves; also to make the canoe 
deeper, so that the occupant may l)e nearer tlie water; 
and third, but most iinportant of all, to supply some 
rest for the back in the shape of a backboard, made of 
two Hat pieces of wood %vith the edges rounded off, and 
an inch apart, so a.s not to hurt tlie spine. W ithout 
these a canoe is simplj .an elal>orate machine fordoing 
penance. I should also advi.'^o both Crabb .and Barker 
not to have their leg-; straight out in front of them, 
but the knees bent, and pressing against the combing 
of the hatch, so as to get a command over the canoe ; 
also not to liave one hand witli tho thumb up, and the 
otlier thumb down, but both thumbs down.” 


AN ANECDOTE OF BIDDER. 

A County Magistrate writes: “Before sending the 
Boy’s Own Papkr to mv gran«l8ons. I generally look it 
over, and in n late number saw a notice of Mr. George 
Bidder. At page 7ba, lines 1 and 2, it is said. ‘He 
taught himself the multiplication-table up to 10 times 
10, beyond which he never went.’ I recollect, a good 
many years ago now, Mr. Thomas Donkin (father of 
tho late astronomer, Professor W. F. Donkin, at Ox¬ 
ford) telling me the anecdote subjoined Mr Donklu 
was a very old friend of mine, and himself considerably 
advanced in many scientific subjects, and used to say 
ho never missed an opportunity of leaniing something. 
He told me lie met Mr. Bidder somew here, and finding 
out who he was. entered into conversation, and askeii, 
amongst other things, the question, • Would you mind 
telling me how you arrived at such facility of calcula¬ 
tion?' Mr. Bidder replied, ‘ Oh, easily enough ; for one 
tiling, your multiplication-table goes to 12 times 12; 
mine goes up to 100 times 100. Without thinking 
about it, you know 12 times 12 make 144, and all inter¬ 
mediate numbers the same. I can do all the compli- I 
cations between 1 and 100, in precisely the same w ay, | 
and yon can see wh:d power this gives in multiplica¬ 
tion. division, etc.’ I h.ave the most distinct recollec¬ 
tion of Mr. Donkin telling me this story, and I feel 
sure you will excuse luy writing these few lines to 
you.—J. K. HILL, J.l* ’ 


WORDS OF CHEER. 

Mr. Alderman Hurst. writes from Bedford to 

say that he lias been reading the Boy’s Own Paper 
with both pleasure and profit. He adds:—“The 
various articles are very clever, and perfectly suitable 
for the purpfise of the publication, being amusing as 
Well as instructive.” 

The organist and mu.'sic-niastcr of a large London 
ublic schoal writes ; “ At last week’s singing lesson 
brought with no* a number of your paper, and sang 
the song, ‘ Tint’s not the way at Sea,’ to the lads, pro¬ 
mising that if tliey would bring their books this week I 
w'ould teach it to them. They are looking forward to 
Friday morning wit^ great glee.” 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. (Seep. 91.) 

SOLUTION. 

Debt 

Omega 

Caen 

Turpin 

Oboe 

Rider 





THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 


GUINEA WATCH. 

By the Author of “My First Football 
Match,” “A Beating Adventure 

AT PaRKHURST,” etc. 

CHAFTER VUI.—HOW MY MASTER DID KOT 
CATCH THE FISH HE EXPECTED. 

A bout ton years before the time of mv 
story it had happened that in a famou- 
battle fought between her Majesty’s troop? 
and those of a hostile and savage king, the 
colours (of the 300th Regiment w'ere noticed 
to be in imminent penl of capture. The 
ensign who carried them was wounded, and 
alre^y a score of the enemy were mshing 
forward to seize the prize and cany it off 
in triumph to their king. Suddenly' how¬ 
ever, there dashed up to the spot a young 
comet of dragoons, w ho, seeing the peril 
of his fellow-officer and the colours he 
carried, dragged him, flag and all, up nearly 
into his own saddle, and started off with 
his precious burden towards a place of 
shelter from the fire and sjyears of the 
savages. Before, however, he had gone 
twenty yards the poor ensign tumbled to 
the ground, shot through the hesLrt, yielding 
I with his dj’ing^hands his colours to the dra¬ 
goon. That plucky young soldier, wrapping 
the tom and stained flag round his body, set 
his teeth, stooped forward in his saddle, 
and, digging his spurs into his horse, gal¬ 
loped for his life. He had a terrific grauntlet 
to run, and grandly he ran it. The friendly 
trench was in sight, the cheers of his 
comrades fell like music on his ears, a 
vision of glory and honour flashed througl 
his mind, and then suddenly he reeled for¬ 
ward in his seat—a malignant shot had 
found him out at last, aud, with the colours 
round him, he dropped from his horse into 
his comrades’ arms a dead man. 

This hero was an old Randiebury boy,, 
and ever since that day, on every anniver¬ 
sary of his glorious death, Randiebury 
kept, and stUl keeps, holiday. 

All this Charlie was informed of by his 
faithful chum, Jim Halliday, as the former 
was dressing himself on the morning of the 
eventful holiday in question. What pos¬ 
sessed him to get up at six, when he was 
not to start till nine, I cannot say. He 
even routed me from imder his pillow 
at five, so fidgety was he, and as soon as 
ever I jiomted to six he bounced out of 
bed as if he was shot. 

“ What are you up to, getting up at this 
time?” growled Jim, who, much to the 




mutual delight of the boys, was Charlie’s 
bedfellow, 

“Oh, you know; I don’t want to be 
behindhand,” replied Charlie. 

“ Behindhand! Why, do you know it’s 
only just six ?” 

“ I know that; and I mean to make the 
most of my holiday. I say, Jim, what do 
they want to give us a holiday for, do you 

know ? ” 

“ They don’t want to at all; they’ve got 
to.” 

“Got to? What do you mean?” in¬ 
quired Charlie, drag^og on his boots. 

And then Jim, with many yawns and 
growls, told him the story; and, without 
waiting for his comments thereon, rolled 
over and went o£F to sleep again. 

Charlie spent his early hour in polishing 
up things generally. When he had polished 
up his rod with the lancewood top, he 
polished up his green can and his hooks. 
Then he warmed me up with a piece of 
wash-leather, and then his many-fanged 
knife. 

By the time these little jobs were accom¬ 
plished, and Joe’s study put in order, the 
breakfast bell sounded, and he went down 
with a mouth sore with whistling. 

He caught sight of Tom Brift at another 
table, and nodded and waved his green can 
to him; he informed every boy within 
bearing distance that it was certain to be a 
tine day, whatever it looked like now ; and 
he made the wildest and most indiscrimi¬ 
nate promises to entertain his whole ac¬ 
quaintance at no end of a trout supper on 
the spoils of that day’s sport. Twenty 
times during breakfast did he pull me out 
and look impatiently at my minute-hand 
slowly making its way from 8 to 9; and as 
soon as ever the meal was over he rushed 
upstairs like mad for his rod and bag, and 
then tore down ag;ain four steps at a time, 
nearly knocking the head master over at 
the bottom. 

“Gently, my man!” said that ^ntlo- 
man, recognising in this cannon-b^ of a 
young fellow his little travelling com¬ 
panion. “Why, what’s the matter?” 

“I beg your pardon, doctor,” said 
Charlie; “ did I hurt you ?” 

“Not a bit. So you are going to fish 
to-day ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said the beaming Charlie. 
“1 say, sir, do you think it’ll be a fine 
day ? ” 

“I hope so—good-bye. I suppose this 
can will M full when you come back ? ” 

“ Gk)od-bye, sir,” said Charlie, secretly 
resolving that if fortune favoured him he 
would present the two finest of his trout to 
the doctor. 

He found Drift ready for him when he 
reached that yonng gentleman’s study. 

Besides his rod, Tom had a somewhat 
cumbersome bag, which, as it carried most 
of the provisions for the whole party, he 
was not.a little surly about being burdened 
with. 

Charlie, of course, thought it was his 
and Tom’s dinner. 

“Is that the grub?” he cried. “My 
eye I Tom Drift, you have been laying in a 
spread! What a brick you are! Look 
^ero. I’ll carry it—isn’t it a weight, though! 

If we get all this inside us two we shan’t 
starve!” 

And so they started, Charlie lugging 
along the bag, and whistling like a lark. 

“Looks clondy,” said Tom, who felt ho 
must say sometlung or other. 

“Never mind, all the bettor for the 
^ut, you know. I say, I wish I had my 
fly on the water this minute.” 
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As Tom was silent, Charlie kept up the 
conversation by himself. 

“I say, Tom Drift,” said he, “if your 
mother could only see us two chaps going 
off for a day’s fishing she—” 

“Look here, draw it mild about my 
mother, young ’un. She can take care of 
herself well enough.” 

Charlie blushed to the roots of his hair 
at this rebuke, and for some time the flow 
of his conversation was arrested. 

It was a good four miles from Dandle- 
bury to Sharle Bridge; and long ere they 
rea<^ed it Charlie’s arm ached with the 
ponderous bag he was carrying. He did 
not, however, like to say anything, still 
less to ask Tom to take a turn at carrying 
it; so he plodded on, changing hands 
every few minutes, aud buoying himself 
up with the prospect of the river and the 
trout. 

Presently they came within sight of the 
sign-post which marks the junction of the 
Gur^ and Sharle Bridge roads. 

“ Here wo are at last! ” cried Charlie, 
panting and puffing. “ I say, Tom Drift, 
I don’t believe I could have carried this 
bag any farther if I’d tried.” 

“It’ll be lighter when we go home. 
Hullo ! who ai*e these three ? ” for at this 
moment Gus, Margetson, and Shadbolt 
made their appearance. 

“ They look like Randlebury fellows by 
their caps. Oh, I know who one of Hiem 

is, ” added Charlie—“Margetson, in the 
fourth; don’t you know him ? ” 

“ Rather! ” replied Tom; “and the other 
two are Shaddy and Gus. Who’d have 
i thought of meeting them ! ” and he gave a 
whistle, which succeeded in attracting the 
attention of the worthy trio. 

Of course their surprise at meeting Tom 
and his companions was no less great—in 
fact, they hi^ to inquire who the young¬ 
ster was. 

“Where are you off to?” demanded 
Gus. 

“We’re going to try onr luck up the 
Sharle,” said Tom. 

“ You’ll be sold if you do,” said Gus. 
“ We were down looking at it, and a pretty 
state it’s in. Old Skinner at the Tannery 
took it into his head to leave his gates up 
last night, and his muck has ^t into the 
river and poisoned every fish m it—hasn’t 

it, Shad?” 

“ Rather! ” replied Shad. “ I was glad 
enough to get my nose away from the 
place.” 

“ Here’s a go, Charlie!” said Tom, turn¬ 
ing to his young companion. 

During this short conversation Charlie 
had passed through all the anguish of a 
bitter disappointment. It is no light thiug 
to have the hope of days snuffed out all in 
a moment, and he was ready to cry with 
vexation. However, it couldn’t be helped, 
and he had learned before now how to take 
a disappointment like a man. So when 
Tom appealed to him he put a good face 
on it, aud said, 

“Awful hard lines. Never mind, let’s 
gO'*back and see the match with the 
Badgers, Tom.” 

“ Why don’t you come with us ? ” asked 
Gus. “ We are going to Gurley; have you 
ever been to Gurley, yoimg ’un ? ” 

“No,” said Charlie. 

“ Come along, then, we’B show it you. 
It’s a prime town, isn’t it, Margetson ? ” 

“ Don’t ask me,” said Margetson, “ I’d 
sooner see about Gurley than catch a seven- 
pounder, any day.” 

“ And besides,” said Tom, “ isn’t there 
some good fishing above the look ! Come 
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along, Charlie; we shall n$t be baulked of 
our day’s sport after aU.” 

Charlie joined the party, although ho 
did not conceive any great admiration for 
Tom’s three friends. His anxiety not to 
offend his now reconciled enemy, and the 
possibility of fishing after all, overruled 
him; and still dragging the bag, he trudged 
along with the others towards Gurley. 

As they approached the town he ceuld 
not help noticing the number of holiday¬ 
makers and vehicles that passed them. 
There were drags full of gaily-dressed 
ladies; and gentlemen who wore veils; and 
there were light jaunty dog-carts with 
spruce young white-hatted gentlemen 
perched in them ; there were vans in which 
corks were popping like musketry fire, and 
parties on foot like themselves, hurrying 
forward with loud laughter and coarse 
music. 

“Surely,” thought he, “there’s some¬ 
thing on at Gurley.” 

Presently a waggonette, driven by a very 
loud youth in a check suit, and with an 
enormous cigar in his mouth, pulled up in 
passing, and its driver addressed Qus. 

“ Bo you’ve found your way here, have 
you, my young bantam ? Cat^ you being 
out of a good thing. Are you going on to 
the grand stand ? ” 

“ Don’t know,” said Gus, grandly. “ We 
may pick up a trap in the town.” 

“ Ho, ho ! going to do it flash, are you ? 
Well, there’s one of you could do with a 
little spice,” added ho, glancing at Charlie. 
“ I suppose my trap’s not grand enough 
for you.” 

“Can you give us a Hft, then, Bill?” 
asked Gusi charmed at the idea. 

“ Yes, to be sure; I’ve no comj>any to¬ 
day. There’s just room. Hop in. Imay 
as well turn an honest penny as not. Here, 
you young sinner, jump up beside me on 
the box.” And before Charlie knew where 
he was or whither ho was going he found 
himself on the box of the waggonette beside 
the flash youth, and his four friends behind 
him inside. 

“Who’s your friend, Qus?” he he^d 
Margetson ask. , ' 

“ Son of Belsham, who keeps the Green 
Tiger at Randlebury. We’re in luck, I can 
tell you, you fellows.” 

As Charlie gradually recovered from his 
bewilderment he felt himself extrdmdy 
uncomfortable and ill at ease. From what 
had been said he had gathered that the 
object of the boys in going to Gurley was 
something more than to see the town ; and 
he by no means liked Gus’s new friend, or 
approved of his easy familiarity with a 
low publican’s son. It was not long before 
bis dawning suspicions were fully con¬ 
firmed. 

“ So you’re going to see the races ? ” 
asked Mr. Belsham. 

“ No, I’m not,” replied Charlie, as 
curtly as he could, for he had no desire to 
encourage the conversation of this objeo- 
tionablo person. 

“ Ain’t you ? And what are you going 
to do, then, my young lamb ? ’* And in 
the course of this brief sentence Mr. 
Belsham succeeded in interjecting at least 
three oaths. 

“ I shan’t speak to you if you swear,” 
said Charlie; “ it’s wrong to swear.” 

“ No! is it ? Who says that ? ” 

“My father says so,” blurted out Charlie, 
fully satisfied that no better reason could 
be demanded. 

Belsham laughed, and turning to the 
four inside, said, 

“I say, yoimg gentlemen, this 
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pippin tells me he’s got a father who says 
it 8 wrong to swear. What do you think 
cf that ? * 

“ His father must be an amusing man,” 
replied Gus. 

“ Wait till we got on to the course,” 
said Margetson, ‘ ‘ he’ll hear something to 
astonish him there, young prig ! ” 

“ I’m not going to the races ! ” cried ray 
m-ister, starting from his seat, and now 
fully alive to the fraud of which he had 
been made the victim. “ How could you 
do this, Tom Drift! Let me down, will 
ycu! ” and he struggled so desperately 


inside, you’re mistaken; here, look after | 
him yourselves.” 

j So saying, he dragged Charlie from his | 
seat and swung him down into the wag- 
I gonette. Half-stunned, my poor master j 
I still struggled to get free. 

“ Be quiet, will you, young fool I ” said 
Tom Drift. “ Nobody’s going to hurt you 
I if you'll just sit quiet. It’s no use trying 
I to get away, so you may as well enjoy the 
I sport.” 

I ” I won’t! I will get out I ” gasped 
Charlie. 

I ” If you don’t keep still I’ll give you 


As usual, he had repented a hundred 
of that day's business, and the lastbniu 
outrage on poor Charlie had called up even 
in his sear^ breast a fleeting feeling 
indescribable shame. It was, alas! only 
fleeting. 

Next moment he forgot all but tU 
horses. There they stood in a long restless 
line. A shout! and they were off. Inthefir?! 
wild scramble he could catch a sight of th« 
colours on which his hopes depended ne^r 
the front. On they came like the wmi. 
A man near shouted the name of Tom s 
horse—” It’s winning,” and Tom's head 



Me stooped forward In the saddle, and galloped for life."— pa{fe 118.) 


with Belsham that that gentleman was 
obliged to let go the reins in order to hold 
him. 

Of course it was no use his resisting. 
Amid the shouts and jeers of his school¬ 
fellows he was held on to the box. In 
vain he pleaded, besought, struggled, 
threatened; there he was compelled to 
stay, all through Gurley and out to the race¬ 
course. Here he found himself in the midst 
of a yelling, blaspheming, drunken multi¬ 
tude, from the sight of whose faces and 
the sound of whose words his soul revolted 
so vehemently that it lent new vigour to 
his exhausted frame, and urged him to one 
last desperate struggle to free himself and 
escape from his tormentors. 

“ Look here,” said Belsham to Gus; “if 
you suppose I’m going to have all my fim 
sXX)iled by looking after this cub of yours 
while you’re enjoying yourselves there 


something that will make you,” said Shad- 
bolt, clenching his great fist. 

“ Don’t hit him. Shad,” cried Gus; “ I’ll 
settle him better than that. Just hold 
him, you fellows, and open his mouth, and 
hand me the punch-bottle, Tom.” 

In a moment Charlie was secured, his 
mouth was forced open, and the fluid 
poured down his throat. The effect was 
almost instantaneous, for my poor young 
master sank on to the floor of the carriage 
stupefied and helpless. 

“ That’s what I call waste of good ma¬ 
terial,” said Margetson. “Never mind, 
it’ll keep him quiet, and just in time too, 
for the horses are all at the starting- 
po^t.” 

That was a feverish moment for Tom 
Drift. He had bet all his money on one 
horse, and if that horse were to lose, he 
would lose every penny of it. I 


swam at the sound. On still nearer, 
and now they have passed. In the 
treating, straggling crowd he can see hiJ 
horse still, but it seems to be going back 
instead of forward. Like a torrent the 
others overhaul and pass it. Then a louder 
shout than usual proclaims the race over, 
and the favourite beaten, andToms^g^r^ 
down to his seat sick and half stupid. 

“ Never mind, old man,” he heard Gnj 
say, “ luck’s against you this time; you 11 
have your turn some day. Take some or 
this, man, and never say die.” 

And Tom, reckless in his misery, took 
the proffered bottle and drank deeply. 

It was late in the afternoon before Bel¬ 
sham thought of turning his horse’s head 
homeward, and by that time Charlie, on 
the floor of the waggonette, was slovriy 
beginning to recover consciousness. 

(To be continued^) 
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THE AUSTSAIilANS’ CBICEET 
TOUR. 

liiE cricket season of 1880 will long be re- 
- inerabered iw that in which the second 
1111 of Australians which wo have had the 
jasure of welcoming to the old country fought 
eir gallant fight against us ; and their record, 
lich commences with their match on the 13th 


played. The management was excellent, the 
results in eveiy sense satisfactory, and the tour 
was fittingly wound up with the presentation of 
the cups at the Hollxirn Viaduct Hotel and the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet at the Mansion House. 
No fewer than thirty-seven matches were played, 
the Australians winning twenty-one, drawing 
twelve, and losing but four. 

When they hail definitely arranged their visit 
nearly all the chief fixtures had been mode, and 


Australian cricket, like all things Australian, 
had indeed “advanced," and that the mother 
country must beware of her laurels in future 
meetings with her stalwart daughter. 

The absence of Spofforth in this match was 
unfortunate, as there can be no doubt as to 
whom the principal portion of the Australian 
victories is to be assigned, and the test character 
of the struggle w'as by it somewhat marred ; but 
such a magnificent exhibition of all-rouud 
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The Australian Team. 


L—Murdoch. W. L I 4.-Spofforth. F. R, I 7.~Blackhain, J. M'C. I lO.-Oroube, T. U. 

t.—Bannerman, A. C. I 6.—Moule, W. H. Bonuor, O. J. I 11.—Jarvis, A. H. 

8.—Boyle, H. F. | U-MscDonncU, P. P. | ».-Slight, J. | 12.-Palmer, O. K 

IS.—Alexander, O. 


May against the St. Luke's Club, at South- 
Qpton, and finishes on the 27th of September 
cth their successful encounter with the Players 
the Crystal Palace, is well worthy of study 
r our readers. 

In a pecuniary sense the tour was perhaps 
le most successful cricket expedition ever 
anned, and although this point was naturally 
5pt well in mind throughout, the interests of 
le game did not suffer, and all who met the 
olonials have a good word for the thoroughly 
ortsmanlike manner in which evciy match was 


hence Mr. James Jdllywhite, who acted as their 
agent in advance, found himself obliged to match 
them against local odds instead of against well- 
known elevens, encounters with which would 
have afforded a far better test of their capabilities. 
As the season wore on the successful career of 
the Antipodeans rendered this fact so obvious 
that the England match was decided on, and 
the extraordinary nature of that contest, with 
its wonderful illustration of cricket’s glorions 
uncertainty, brought out the merits of our 
visitors in their true light, and showed us that 


cricket has rarely been witnessed, and the 
“England r. Anstralia" of 1880 will long live 
in cricket annals. 

Of the thirty-seven matches which made up 
the programme twenty-six were played against 
odds, and two matches were played with only 
ten men. The amount of work and travelling 
got through was surprising, and the way in 
which the men kept up to their form was be} oinl 
all praise. They were not, however, so free from 
accident and illness os were the 1878 team, for 
Slight was taken ill in the middle of July, and 
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only played at intervals afterwards ; Spoflbrth’s 
liand was injured at Scarborough ; Blackliam’s 
ibiger was seriously hurt; and Bannerniari w.h 
badly hit, and prevented from taking ])art in 
tlie later matches, except those at the Oval and 
ut bri::]itou. 

Sudi consistently fine bowling, adiuirablo 
li' ldiiig, and plucky batting, have randy been 
.seen ill unison. The men worked together with 
iijitiring energy, never allowing tlieir interest in 
a match to flag, and never throwing away a 
<di:uicf* of success. Their captain publicly stated 
that his mou had made immense improvement by 
working together, and herein lay one great 
s-'crot of tlicdr many wins ; they not only played 
together in every match, hut they worked and 
harnt together. 

Taking the players individually, the place of 
honour belongs, as in 1878, to SpotTorth. The 
“Demon” proved more dcstnictivo than ever 
up to the time of his unfortunate accident. Few 
l>owh^rs possess such exceptional gifts, and it 
would be impossible for any one to work liarder 
for his side. As will he seen below, lie took 391 
wickets, at an average cost of sometliiiig over 
live runs each—a really marvellous record. For 
the whole tour Boyle and Palmer ran a very 
<‘lose race for second place in bowling. In the 
eleven a-side matches, however, which are, of 
course, the more important, Falmcr showed a 
marked superiority. Alexander was occasion¬ 
ally effective against eighteens, but proved very 
expensive in the better-class games. Palmer 
came over here with a great reputation from 
Victoria, and well sustained it. He varies his 
}*ace uncommonly well, and can at times get a 
Jot of work on the ball ; while, except Spoflbrth, 
tlieie is no one who bowls a more elfective 
“Yorker.” Boyle was about the same as in 
1878 — persevering and always straight, very 
liar 1 to play on slow’ wdekets, but not difficult 
to hit wlieii tho ground is lively. Blackham 
kept wicket as brilliantly as in the previous 
tour, and when from any cause he needed a 
l est, Jarvis proved himself an efficient substi¬ 
tute. 

In batting, Murdoch, as was said by good 
judges in 1878, is considerably better than any 
of his companions. His 153 at the Oval stan<is 
»'Ut as the great hatting feature of the tour, and 
on hard wickets lie nearly always played w*ell. 
Yo otlier batsman in the team plays in such 
liiiished .style, or combines such stubborn defence 
with safe and brilliant hitting. Kext to him 
come !McDounell and A. Ck Bannennan. Tliese 
two present a striking contrast. McDonnell 
carries free hitting too far, and often loses his 
wicket from over-anxiety to make runs ; while 
Fiannerman, tliough he too can hit hard, is as 
pitient as Jupp or Barlow'. It is only the tnilb 
to say that McDonnell was exceptionally for¬ 
tunate. On his merits he is not so near to 
^Murdoch as the figures in the averages would 
indicate ; all the same, however, he is a capital 
batsman, and may become a still better one. 
Bannerman is a decidedly better man than when 
he was here two years ago, and the loss of his 
batting in some of the last few matches was 
severely felt. Beyond these three men—Mur¬ 
doch, McDonnell, and Bannerman—the batting 
of the team is eflective, but not attractive to 
look at. Bonnor is a big bitter, and was found 
most valuable against the eighteens : he plays a 
plucky game, but has still a good deal to learn. 
Blackham nearly always gets runs, and, after 
all, that is the most important matter: lie 
Watches the ball most carefully, and has a strong 


defence, but his stylo is awkwuu-d. (Iroubc kas 
done less than was expected, and very likely 
English cricketers have not seai liiiii at his best, 
lioylo often made runs when they Wi-iv most 
iiee<lcd, and Spotforth, it will be noticed, was 
especially successful in the few* eleven a-side 
matches that took place before Ids a'-ciilent. 
Slight and Alexander, from diflerent causes, 
have not had a full opj)ortunity of doing tlicin- 
selvcs justice. Illness interfered with Slight, 
while Alexander, as maii.agor of the tour, could 
not devote himself entirely to cricket. Botli, 
liowevcr, did sulHciently well to prove tlurn- 
sclvcs w’ortliy of their home reputations. 

On gcMciul results Conway’s ch-ven, which 
was here in 1S78, was, if anything, the stronger 
of the two, playing no less than forty-one 
matches, winning nineteen, drawing fifteen, and 
losing but seven, and this against fo»'S of much 
licavier metal than those to whicli our recent 
visitors were opposed. 

Before giving the tabular results it may be 
interesting to draw attention to the fact that, 
great as has been the success of tlie Australian 
visits here, the records of the English teams in 
Australia compare very favourably with them. 
The first team that went out, that beaded by 
H. H. Stephenson in ISGl, played twelve 
matches, drew six, and lost but two. TJio 
second team, captained by C. Parr, in 18d3, 
and including Dr. E. M. Grace, played sixteen 
fiiatches, won ten, drew’ six, and returned un¬ 
beaten. Tho third team, under Dr. AV. G. 
Grace, in 1873, played fifteen matches, lost 
three, drew two, and won ten ; and these 
teams always played against odds. Tho fourth 
team, under Lillywhite, in 187G, was the first 
that met the Australians in eleven a-side 
matches, and their record shows tw’enty-threc 
matches played, eleven won, four lost, and 
eight dmwn ; and it w'a.s the ability which the 
Colonials then displayed of meeting tho English¬ 
men on even tei-ms that encouraged them to try 
their luck on the old-conntry grounds. Lord 
Harris’s team, in 1878, which w;u3 the most 
unrepresentative, and, to the Colonials, most 
expensive of the lot, played thirteen matches, 
won six, lost three, and drew four. 

Tho general batting average of the Au.stralians 
in 1878 was 14 each per innings, that of the 
1380 te^im only 13 per innings ; the best in 
1878 being the 21’39 of C. Bannerman, the best 
in 1880 being the 22’38 of W. L. Murdoch. 
The general bowling average in 1878, as in 
1880, W’ns 7 runs per wicket; Spollbrth’s average 
in 1878 being 7*183, in 1880 5*63, and this is 
the best in 1880, whereas in 1S78 we find Mid¬ 
winter bowling in 8 innings for 415 nins per 
wicket, which remains the best Australian 
bow’ling in England. This bowling, good as it 
is, bos never touched the extmordina'rj" record 
made by the third team in tlie Colonies, in 
which seven bowlers were tried, and the highest 
average, that of Mr. G. F. Grace, was only 8*8 
]>er innings, the low’est, that of Mr. F, H. 
Boult, w’as only 8*1, and the main bowling w as 
done by McIntyre in 15 innings for 4*16, by 
Lillywhite in 26 innings for 5*31, by Soiitherton 
in 21 innings for 5*4, and by Dr. W. G. Grace 
in 11 innings for C*5, the general average being 
5 nins per wicket, or five-sevenths that of tliis 
year's Australians. Nor docs the batting average 
sulfer, for against Murdoch’s 22, the best in 
England, we have a best in Australia by Dr. 
W. G. Grace of 35, and a good second of Mr. 
G. F. Grace’s of 33, tho general average of our 
team also coming out to the good. 


Herewitli we give the tabulated si..: ;:- 
for ISsO ;— 

SrMMAiiY nr Tin: Ar.' tiiamaN'’ Mat :: 
J’laccam! Date Sides and Sc^rt s 


Houthaniidon,-4iistialiauB ..■io — Won 1} 

May i:i IS of St. Luke's il<4 lia, and i*. r>, - 
Der])y, i.Aiistraliana ..r2fJ 4 l \Vi.n L} M'tA 

May 17 l>trltyslii:e.. .. 4f> 1- 
ManchfsUr, 'Australians ..214 1 , Won I- 

.May 20 Ibof Lonfrsisht IH lo*j wi- k ii 
Rochd.'i>e, 'Auatrali.iiis ..212 - Won ! . 

May 27 of R<x-hdale v»2 94 and a- . 
Keighlty. [Australiaus .. Lra«n , 

May 31 (is of Keighley..102 .’’O 

Burnley. 'Australians ..14S AVon io . 

June 3 1-S of Burnley.. 43 7-' and 27: . 
Malton, AuatriUians .. 53 W uu bv i .'a: 

June 7 is of Malton .. 4.') 9.'. 

Dewsbury, 'Australians .. 9lVonbTjr.: 

.June 10 Yorkshire - 

Belfast. Australians . .lu2 ibJ Won b} 

June li’lvS of North of 

i Ireland ....102 ir.n 

Dublin. lAustralinns . .171 l.c Drawn, b / 

June 17 H of Dublin Lati i -i7... i 

I I'niversity .. 9S 

BirmingluaTn. yXuBtralians ..17'J — Won 1" an nri 

June 21 1^5 of Btrming- ' and - 

I ham . S.S Si 

Northampton lAustralians .. bG 5’. Won i y ^ vln 
June 24 lb of North- ! 

aiiiptoii - J'C, 4 s 

ITarrognte, I.Australians ..13b s Won by :• v 

June 2b lb of liirrogate b5 5:; 

Nowcajitle, jAuslralians ..222 .5-DrawTi b i 

.1 uly 1 lb of N ewc.astle 11 r, ‘2u2 nai..- I t: i 
Middlesboro’, I Australians ..207 — Won i 

July 5 IS of Middles- and r....; 

I boro’.lOS 73 

Broughton, I.Australinns ..lor 9 r Drawn. ;■ i 

Juiy&lS of Brough- lost 11 wi .i 

j ton .1(X3 .^1 

Leicester. i.Vu.^tralians .. 142 

July 12'Lei(.e6tt'rshire.. 9.5 —! iiAUsl ;:: i 

Oldham, '.Anstrah.-tns ..lli> — Won lo > , 

July IG lb of Weriieth i and^liu.- 

I Club. .38 6o 

Crystal Palace!Australians ..155 4 Won by Iv i 

July 19! IS of Crystal 

Palace Club.. .50 97 

tluddersfleld, I.Australians ..22^) — ;Drawn ovr ■; ‘i 
July 22iVorksblre _ <8 — rain, .v -i 


Hull, July 2G 


Crewe, 


Australians .. 94. 
ISof Hull Town 

Club. 72 

Australians 


Clifton, 


July 29 IS of Crewe 


jAustralians 
Aug. 2|01o’8t€r8hire 
■ Australians 


2 Drag'll : l 
I ruin, -v - 4 
37 lisnslof: . I 
— ! Drawn, ■"i 
29 liadl "” - ^ 
24G' on by (o; 


. 45 
,.110 
.191 .. 

,. G5 l07AVonbyS^i7 


97 


'' 

ilunslet .. 

... 75 

9 :) 


Bradford, 

Australians 

.. 9.1 

41 Won by 1"^ 

Aug. 9 

Bradfonl.. 

... t(j 

6l> 


Sunderland, 

Australians 

..171 

— 

Won by 

Aug. 12 

18 

of Sunder- 


and Ss no.' 


land .... 

...71 

54 


Scarborough, 

Australians 

.. 9C 

80 

.Scarl'oroi!;; 1 

Aug. 19 

IS of Scarboro' 170 

l><5i by 90 niL4. 

Yeadon, 

Austi-alians 

. .217 

— 

\A on by 

Aug. 23 

18 of Yeadon. .105 

47 

and ri.:;* 

StockiKirt, 

Australians 

.. 70 

118 Stockpert w 

Aug. 26 

18 of Stockport 132 

156i 100 nnis 

Uastings, 

Australians 

. .IbG 

Gt'iDraa-a. 

Aug. 30 

18ofHa«ting8..24.S 17G 

liaus bxd 

Oval, Sept. 6 

Australians 

..149 327 

England « 


England .. 

...420 

67 

5 wicket? 

O 

1 

Australians 

..Ill 

47 

Draw a. A ■- 

Sept. 10 

18 

of Clydes- 


lisn? hi'i i- 


daleanb 

...224 


wicket. 

Brighton. 

Australians 

..154 


DrawTi. •'*'3 

Sept. 13 

Sussex.... 

...107 

15S 

had lo?t -« 

Edinburgh, 

Australians 

..142 132 

Won by 

.Sept. 16 

Gentlemen 

Of 




Scotland. 

.. 143 

ISO 


Bradford, 

Australians 

..183 

_ 

Drawn. P- 

Sept. 20 

Players .. 

... 96 195 

had lost.'v 

Nottingliam, 

Australians 

.,141 

77 

NottinpliaK.' 

Sept. 2:1 

NotU .... 

... 88 131 

wou bj 1 ” 

Crystal Palace 

Australians 

..133 

40'Won by - ^ 

Sept. 27 

Players .. 

... 90 

82 


Bati INO 

Averages in 

ALL 






B)gh- 



Mtchs. 

logs. 

/St 





lugs. 1 _ 

W. L. Murdoch.. 

37 

60 

153 

• , 121Jj 

P. S. McDonnell.. 

37 

56 

79 

i lOa.! , 

A. C. Bannerman 

31 

50 

60 

: 7i!‘i ' I 

J. M'C. Blackham 

35 

47 

81 

(i73 

G. J. Bonnor . 


87 

50 

7:i 

* ' 

0 . Alexander. 


25 

33 

47 

■ SIX' D 

11. F. Boyle . 


35 

45 

69 

I 519 I- 

T. U. Groube. 


37 

67 

61 

' !•* 

F. R. Spofforth.. 

23 

35 

45 

1 ^ 1 

J. Slight . 


16 

21 

M 

1 b 

A. H. Jarvis . 


29 

87 

41 

si!* P-' 

W. H. Moule . 


20 

27 

54 


0. £. Palmer . 


37 

43 

29 

I 253 1 ' 



* Signifies not out. 


W. A. Giles 

pla 

yed as an emergency in ri '- 

and scored 3 ; 

am 

i J. Macdonald iu one matcli sex. 


19 (not out). 
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Battino Averages in Eleven-a-Side 
AIatches. 



Mtcha. 

Ings. 

11 Idl¬ 
est 
lags. 

Total ‘ 
Kuiis.| 

Averse. 

. L 3Iurdoch.. 

11 

19 

153* 

4G5 1 

2515 

8. McD-^nuell 

11 

19 

79 

418 

23- 4 

K. SpolTorth .. 

6 

9 

44 

1G9 

21- 1 

. C. Binnermau 

7 

12 

88 

19G 

17- 9 

H. Jarvis- 

8 

11 

41 

167 I 

16- 7 

. F. Boyle.] 

11 

1 

C9 

195 1 

15- 

Alexauder.... 

10 

14 

47 

190 i 

14- 8 

. K. Palmer_1 

11 

13 

23 

1 101 1 

13- 3 

M'C. Blackhani i 

11 

18 

40* 

205 i 

13 10 

1'. Groube_I 

11 

18 

G1 

210 j 

13 2 

. H. Moule .... 1 

b 1 

! 9 

35 

75 1 

12- 3 

. J. Bonnor ....! 

11 j 

1 

35 

145 , 

9-10 

Slight.1 

1 4 { 

i G 

21' 

1 41 ! 

0 5 


* Signifies not out. 


Bowling Aver.\oes in all Matches. 


j Overs. 

jMdns. 

'll?' 

j A verge. 

R. Spofforth .. 1 

1559-3 

669 

1 2018 

! 391 

5- 63 

. F. Boyle. 

14G3-3 

G.31 

! 1850 

2.50 

1 7 TOO 

, E. Palmer_ ‘ 

1744-2 1 

' 818 

2103 

; 268 

1 7-227 

. Alexander- 1 

372-2 ! 

I 157 

465 

1 38 

11- 14 

, C. Bannerman, 

103-3 

29 

1 189 

13 

14- 7 

. H. Moule.... 

61-3 

24 

1 97 

4 

24- 1 

8. McDonnell: 

51 1 

1 22 i 

i 117 

! 3 

89 

11. Jarvis _ 1 

10 

i ^ 

I 13 

0 

— 


W. L. Murdoch bowled in one match only—9 overs, 
maidens, IS nms, 1 wicket. 


Bowling Averages in Eleven-a-Side 
Matches. 


, Overs. 

Mdas. Runs. 

ets. 

Averge. 

R Spofforth ..' 

243 

82 

396 

46 

8-28 

E. Palmer__ 

711-3 

342 

894 

SO 

11-14 

. F. Boyle _1 

516-1 

289 

, 616 

: 39 1 

1 15-31 

^fl. Moule....: 

43-3 

17 

' 69 

1 -1 I 

17- 1 

Alexander_• 

137 

62 

: 203 

6 

33- 5 

. C. Bannerman, 

58 

13 

1 126 1 

1 3 

42 

S. .McDonnell..! 

28 

12 

' 73 1 

! 0 

— 


A. H. Jarvis bowled in one match only—3 overs, 5 
ms, no wickets. 

THE BOY’S OWN MUSEUM; 

R, BIRDS AND BEASTS, AND HOW TO 
STUFF THEM. 

By Gordon Stables, m.d., r.n. 
part V. 

"n my la.<?t paper I recommended tlio reader to 
_ practise the art of modelling frnit in wax by 
loosing a pear for bis first attempt. If, bow- 
rer, ho should deem this too difficult, let him 
>mmence by making a cast of a hard-boiled 

Wliile your moulds are hardening, you can 
im and smooth them into a somewhat handier 
lape than they would otherwise take. After 
)ur casts—that is, your two half-moulds— 
e finished, if you lay them aside for about two 
)ur3 they will then be hard enough to cast 
om- 

After you have cast your pear or egg, and 
ired off the ridge formed at the meeting of the 
ro half-moulds, you can polish out any 
ratches with a soft rag dipped in spmts of 
irpentine, usually called turjis. Again, in 
any fruits there are little depressions, etc., 
hich, if not defined enough m your waxen 
wt, must be put in. For this pur])ose 
)ur awl and nee<lle will come iu handy, but 
>u mu.st copy and imitate the proper kind of 
irface from a real fruit placed before you. And 
) not leave this portion of your work in an un- 
aished state, but half obliterate what you have 
me with your soft rag and your drop of turps. 

1 think a pear is a handy fruit to practise 
poD, and be advised by me, and make waxen 
far after waxen pear till you ore perfect at that, 
sfore you try any other. The waxen cast of 
pear is of course hollow, and all big fruits 
IP thus cast, but small ones may be solid. 

Your first attempts, if not perfect, may be 
iclted over amin, or for economy’s sake you 
lay even use tne ends of wax or even ordinary 
imposite candles. There will be many little 
ifficultics that will present themselves to you 
I your studies as fruit modeller; but, dear me! 


difficulties were only made to be overcome ! In 
other word.s, difficulties are like ninepins, merely 
set up to be knocked down, so do not be dis¬ 
couraged. 

I taught you in simple language how to 
“make a skin.” I hope you laid the 
method to heart, for in some of your rambles, 
either hero or on the Continent, or anywhere in 
tlio wide, wide world which nearly every boy 
dreams of some day wandering over, you will 
come across no end of be.autiful birds and 
animals, and even reptiles and fishes, which you 
wish to preserve and send home, and your 
knowledge of skin-making will then come in 
very handy indeed. I only ^visli 1 had sjiace to 
tell you of some of the thousands of brilliant- 
tinted creatures I have come acro.ss in my time, 
more especially among tho woods and on the 
shores of Eastern Africa. Insects among the 
rest, which in those days I did not know how 
to shell or gilt so as to preserve their colours— 
bright-bodied spiders, for instance ; though I 
knew how to manage tho butterflies, many of 
which were as big as small cabbage leaves, and 
radiant as the rainbow. 

But supposing you want to set up some of the 
skins you have made, it will, first and foremost, 
be found m?cessary to relax and soften them. 

There are several methods of relaxing skins. 
Some plunge their bird in water for a night or 
two. Well, 1 think this is apt to injure tho 
feathers. Another plan is relaxing by means of 
a box lined with plaster-of-paris. 

This box may be of rough deal, and has a 
close-fitting lid. It is first lined with the 
plaster two or three inches deep. It is then 
ready for use at any time. To use it, first fill it 
with water ; the plaster will absorb a certain 
(quantity and become damp. Well, pour off the 
rest of the water, and then put in your made 
skin ; fasten down the lid, and place the box in 
a dampish, cool place, say the cellar, till such 
time ns you think the skin will have become 
soft. This may take four or five days, or oven a 
week. A third, and probably tho best and 
aimple.st plan, is to get a box big enough to hold 
two or more of the skins you want to relax ; let 
tho box be tin-lined, and have a rough lid of 
any kind. About half till the box with clear, 
clean, wet sand, roll your skin in an old thinnish 
rag, hollow out a bed for it in the sand, and 
place it in and cover with moist sand ; put a 
piece of paper over the top, then your lid, and 
set aside for a few days in the cellar. 

Have everything ready to go on stuffing as 
soon ns you take out the relaxed skin, for you 
must do the work quickly ere the skin gets dry 
again. 

Animals’ skins, or, rather, I should say, the 
skins of beasts—for a bird is an animal, is it not ? 
—may be relaxed by simply placing them in the 
water for a night or two. 

You irill often find when you come to take your 
made skins from your drawer or box, or wherever 
you have stowed them, that they are consider¬ 
ably stained ; tho stains may be those of blood 
or dust, or, worse still, all three combined ; but 
whatever they are, for beauty’s sake out they 
must come. Shall I ever, I wonder, forget my 
beautiful snow-bird, whose skin I made while 
my ship lay beset with ice far in towards, tho 
west land of Greenland. It is seventeen years 
ago as I write, and I, a medical .student, was 
taking a “ pleasure trip ” to the Arctic regions 
in a ivhaler. We were six weeks frozen in, and 
a dreary time it was. The men made silver 
rings from coins, and I made skins. The snow¬ 
bird Is of all birds that I know the most lovely. 
Graceful as a swallow and large as a dove, it is 
Avhite all over, save the beak and legs of course, 
and its whiteness rivals the snow itself in purity. 

I do not believe any taxidermist could do justice 
to it, or set it up so as to retain the beauty it pos¬ 
sesses while cleaving the air in the sunlight. 
But I shot one, and shot it well ; a few spots of 
blood there were, but I knew how to remove 
these. I made my skin, taking more than usual 
pains with it. Then came the question, How 
could I best keep it for cleanliness and safety ? 
The steward kindly came to the rescue, and 
volunteered to store my treasure until our ship 
once more reached our native shores. Alas! 


alas ! where do yon think tho rascal ha<l hiingr 
my bright-plumaged beauty ? Why, in thir 
biscuit locker. To say nothing of the dust, 
hams hung there, and with these it had come in 
contact, and when he proiliiced my bird and.- 
laid it on the table before me, why the most 
disreputable old clucking hen that ever lived 
would have seemed beautiful beside it. 1 threw 
it at his head ; but, much to my astonishment, 

I saw this same snow-bird a few months after 
in a shop in Aberdeen, capitally set up, and all 
over as white as the snows of its Arctic home. 

Now tho moral of this little anecdote lies in 
tho last sentence. From grease and all defile¬ 
ment this snow-bird had been redeemed, and. 
how ? 1 will try to tell you. 

Blood-stains are cleansed by the plaster-of- 
Paris plan. Sponge the stained part lightl}^ 
over with warm water, then dust on your plaster 
and leave it till dry. It can then be very easily 
taken off, and tho feathers under will be clean. 
But benzoline is now more generally used for 
cleaning feathers, for this will remove not only 
dust and blood stains, recent or old, but it will 
also remove grease. Get the best benzoline yon 
can procure, and either a few pieces of surgeon’s 
lint or seme cotton wadding. Din this in the 
benzoline, and go over the bird, rubbing it with, 
and not against, the feathers ; the dirt will- 
come off and attach itself to the lint or wool, 
which must be frequently renewed. Next, 
while the skin is still damp, dust on some 

} )laster-of-Paris, and lay the skin aside for a fciv 
lours, after which you may brush off the plaster, 
and if any of the darker feathers look blurred 
in their beauty, do them dowm ivith benzoline. 
This may be bought for nineiience the shil« 9 - 
ling bottle from tnose grocers who sell their 
goods at store prices. So do not be jirevailed 
upon to give a penny more. 

It is jiart of the art of the taxidermist to 
polish both horns and tortoiseshell. I may 
just mention here that there are, not only iu 
London, but in almost every largo town, people- 
who do a roarir.g trade in the “ buffalo liorn " 
line. They are deceiv(?rs, of course, for the horns 
are simply those of oxen of our own country, 
artistically attached to a piece of wood or bone, 
and covered either with skin or Astracan ; and j^et 
tho emissaries of these gentry, travelling in the 
country, will often receive from gullible indivi¬ 
duals pounds for articles that arc not worth as. 
many shillings. However, ns polishctl horns of 
various sizes nicely mounted look very pretty in 
a hall or room, I will tell you here how they are 
treated. You can buy the horns cheaply enough 
at any killing yard, but do not get more than 
one small pair to begin with. Take them home, 
and then, if yon do not happen to possess such a. 
thing as a spokeshave, and you fail to borrow 
one, then use an old table or carving knife 
sharpened for tho purpose. This is used to- 
scrape or shave away all the dead stuff you find 
about the horn ; it must be cut away quite on a 
level with the harder portion of the horn. Yon 
must scrape the horn until you have got it all 
pretty smooth, and until you are quite down to- 
the hard, or, in colourless horns, to the white 
part. After yon have got an even surfiioe, 
emery paper will be required of different degrees 
of fineness. Putty powder, with linseed oil, is 
next to be used, and with plenty of friction too, 
and the finishing touches—if touches you can 
call what entails really hard labour-*may bo put 
to the work with rough brown paper, a piece of 
woollen clotli, and the palm of tho hand. 
You can then mount the horns on a piece of 
wood sharpened at both ends, ami about the 
supposed breadth of the animal’s brow, and 
afterwanls cover with rough-haired skin. 

To polish sea-shells, such as a mussel-shell for 
instance, place them first for a short time in dilute 
nitric acid ; they are then to be rubbed doini 
with emery and linseed oil, and finished off as. 
in polishing a horn, when they look very beau¬ 
tiful indeed. Tortoise-shell is treated in a 
different manner, beinp^ first scraped or shaved, 
then rubbed with pumicc-stone and water, ami 
finished with rotten-stone and oil and tho usual 
rags and hand-rubbiog. Time and patience 
and hard rubbing are ncccssaiy” in making ar 
nice finish. 


i 










those who cannot swim should not attempt h 
engage in it For healthy, expert lads, with 
sheet of water near them, it will be rated *'jmt 
tlie thing,” and we should not be at all suipiial 
to find it take a prominent place in the um^ 
sports* day of many of our larger schools. On 
illustration will show the necessary gear,ti)d 
also afford a notion of the fun to be got out d 
the game. The horses (which may be mad 
after famous steeds) are simply barrels, aid t 
flat board cut in the shape of a horse's hmii, 
fixed on in front; the tail is stuck on behind, ud 
under the water-line is a heavily loaded keel, ti 
keep them somewhat steady. They are paintd 
ike toy-horses, and have a saddle-cloth uDd 
on. Such materials are within reach of 
boys. 

The special match which our artist hasdepicld 
took place at Hunter's Quay, Scotland, on tls 
12th and 13th of last July, and the entire psi 
ceedings, as may well be imagined, cansed gris 
merriment The efforts of the riders to get la 
their unruly steeds were most Indiaons. Tk 
ball (a hollow indiarubber one), swimming • 
the water, was from time to time propelled Ig 
the paddles of the successful riders. Only ■ 
or two were able to keep their seats throcM 
out, the rest continually falling off into tw 
water. I 


ally suffer from ugly blows. Skilled players, 
of course, say this is not a necessary part of the 
game, and that the most culpable clumsiness, 
and not Polo, should bear the blame of all such 
accidents. Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that the ponies do sometimes suffer severely, and 


Oufbonr Sports anb pastimts 


WATEE POLO, 


O N page 804 of 
our last volume 
we gave a splendid 
illustration of a 
cleverly contested 
game of Polo by 
limelight bet^ 


;ween 
selected members 
oftwo crack clubs. 
As theD explained 

\\HM for several years 

a popular military game in India, and was in¬ 
troduced into England about seven years ago, 
is simply Hockey on horseback. Strong ex¬ 
ception is often taken to the newer game, 
however, and that, too, by some whose 
opinions and feelings in such a matter one 
cannot but respect, on the ground of cruelty ; 
and there can be no doubt that in the ex¬ 
citement of the play the ponies do occasion- 


hence there are, and always will be, objectors to 
the sport. 

Water Polo has no such drawback—at least as 
regards the “ponies,” and for the rest, well— 
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SOME FAJKOUS BRITISH BATTLES. 

THE SIEGE OF BERWICK. 

UT of the mists which ^ther round past 
years there rises a kingly figure, clear and 


field of history until he leaves it, an air of 
kingship and knighthood, a mixture of fierce¬ 
ness and gentleness—wild and passionate in 
war, generous and w’ise in peace—which makes 
his character difficult to understand unless we 
remember the age in which he lived and the 
race from wdieace he sprung. 


down amongst the men on the bare cold ground, 
disdaining to enjoy luxuries which they were 
denied. 

On another occasion a band of marauders had 
carried off all the provisions of the camp save 
one cask ef wine, which was reserved for the 
king’s use, but ho refused to taste it. “ It is 1 



mimanding, which all men may recognise as 
^iward I.—sumamed Lonmhanks. A born 
ddier, “ tall, deep-chested, long of limb, 
«pable alike of endurance or action,” there is 
bout him, from the moment he enters upon the 


Edward I. at Berwick. 

Of his generous nature there could be no 
doubt. !Many a time he proved himself a worthy 
leader of brave and devoted soldiers. During a 
Welsh campaign ho refused to lie under cover 
because his army had no shelter, and he lay 


w’ho have brought you into this strait, and I 
will have no advantage of you in meat or 
drink! ” he exclaimed, with a generous dis* 
remrd of his own necessities. 

Jlis personal courage and prowess were un- 








1^6 


-.lonbtod. AVliilst \vt (juite a younir nnn ho 
’iiet; }jy chanoo a frccbootor, and, falliiij; 

upon him liij) and th’i,'h, biou^lit him to lus 
hno' S crying for iriorcy. His tenderness showed 
itself in his reverence for Ids inotlier, and wo 
know liovv, W'lien ids own fair Queen Eleanor 
<lied, lie roared a cross at every point wiiere tlio 
sad jMocession haltioi, and all througli life iiis 
generous nature w<m for him hosts of Iri' nds. 
I>iit there was a dark side to the ]>i dure. Wlien 
Ids wrath tvas kiiidleil it knew no hounds; his 
Very faee became terrilde to look on, and it is 
told of bim that a priest who entered his pre¬ 
sence chamber with a rcmoiistranee “dropjietl 
d('ad from sheer friglit at his feet.” His amld- 
tion showed itself in Ids conquc-st of Wales, 
and no sooner had lie brought aboi*': Ids long- 
clierished plcjis, after a contest of nearly ten 
years, than his Jiungr'ring glances turned io tiie 
north, where he hoped that the Maiden of Nor¬ 
way, as Margaret (^ueeii of Soots, ami his own 
son Edward, first Prince of Wales, were to share 
the throne. 

But Margaret died, and eleven selfish com¬ 
petitors clutched at tlie Scottish crown. Pdward 
claimed the right to nominate a king, and in 
the hope tliat each would benefit by such an 
umpire, they as.se.iited to his arbitration. 

With a proud and overbearing tem}>er he dic¬ 
tated the terms upon which he would appoint 
a succes.sor to the throne. Whoever was cho.sen 
by him should do homage for the crown, and 
acknowledge the King of England as Lord 
Paramount. This was counted by tlie Scots 
the utmost indignity that could he offered to 
them or their country. For one brief period, 
indeed, in their history they bad bowed their 
necks to the yoke, but with a great ransom 
they purchased their independence in tho days 
of Itiehard I., and to yield now would have 
been a disgrace too deep for honest men to 
brook. But John Baliol purchased liis title to 
the king’s favour by agreeing to hold tho crown 
upon the terms dictated, and did homage at 
N ew’castle, 26th December 1292. 

The game was won. Whatever efforts tho 
Scots might make to shako their country free 
from the hated yoke, Edward knew his strength 
and was content to bide his time. He knew 
full w’cll that the pride and ])atriotisrn of tlio 
nation would quickly resent the insult, and ho 
prepared his plans accordingly. To ha-sten tho 
crisis he tried to tempt l^aliol to insurrection, 
and goaded on by his own subjects tlio wretched 
King of Scotland took the first step towards war 
by refusing to recognise Edward’s tribunal in 
ciises of appeal from sentences delivered by him. 
The King of England assumed a haughty tone, 
claimed the immediate surrender of tlio three 
principal border fortresses, Berwick, Roxburgh, 
and Jedburgh, and summoned the Scotcli King 
to Westminster. Baliol agreed to surrender the 
fortresse.s, but only to gain time, and immedi¬ 
ately entered intoaleagiie with France, England’s 
old enemy, by whose aid he raisod a groat army 
of 40,000 infantry and 5,000 cavalry, for tiio 
pur[)Ose of invading Edward’s dominions, and 
then, being freed from his oath by an ab:^olntion 
from Rome, he flung defianee at Ids Lord Para¬ 
mount, and marclied acro.ss tlie border. Edward 
recidved the news with deri.sive laughter. 
“Ha! dares this idiot commit such folly? 
vSiiico he will not attend on us as his duty, 
wc will go to him,” he cne<l in Nornian-Frcnch. 
And he gatliercd up his strength and marched at 
the head of a powerful army, bent upon terrible 
r<*tribution. lie entered Scotland in the spring 
of 1296, and forded the Tweed at Coldstream. 
His army consisted of 4,000 cavalry and 30,000 
infantry, and though the stream was .sw’olleii his 
Viist army crossed in safety, all excepting a 
page, who was unhappily swept away by the 
torrent. 

The old warrior-lnshop of Durham, Anthony 
Beck, crossed the river at Norhain Castle, and 
added 1,700 horse and foot to Edward's army. 
Tlie united force marclied along the Scottish 
bank of the Tweed, and cncampigl before Ber- 
wirk, which was strongly garrisoned bv Fife- 
shiro men. Tlie English sliijis, thirty-tliree in 
number, liad -sailed into Berwick Bay :ind W( re 
wailing tlic signal to attack the town in tindr 
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boats. When the gallunt Englidi army came 
in sight, with tluir flags flying and trumpets 
blowing, the en ws of th«' vcssrls in the Iviy 
gave many a lusty ebeer, and orders wcrt‘ given 
tiiat the ships were to advance ui> the river C)n 
the flood-tide, SO as to he ill ivadiiie.^s tr» act with 
the soldiers in the attai’k upon the town. 

Tlie plan only jiartially succi-cd'-d. Many of 
the larg'.T vessels in sailing up the river nm 
agroiiinl, and the Btrwiek men ]»()ured out in 
tli'dr boats and eaptuiial and luuned them. 
Fien-e, and long was tlie strngglc for these 
vessels. One siiip was bravely defended f.»r 
eleven liours, but was captured at b-ngtli, nineli 
to llie disniav of flu* Prior of Diirliam, to whom 
she belonged. Tlie. bishops and other digni¬ 
taries of tiicClnueli thought it tledr duty to 
buckle on armour in tlioM! lighting days of old, 
and for the most ])art they knew more about 
combating the eiHunies of tledr country than of 
op[>osiiig the foes that attaek -d their 8[>iritnal 
life. The remaining sliips dro]>ped down the 
river with tlie ebb-tide, doing all the damage tliey 
could as they went by fifing upon the Scotch 
boat.s. 

Roused by tlio sight of his defeated ships, 
Edward ordered liis trumpeters to sound llie 
attack, determined to avenge by land the re- 
ver-^es he liad sustained on wat-r. In battle he 
wius more like an iiifuriat.'d lion tlian a man. 
Towering above his kniguts, on liis favourite 
.steed ikiyard, Ids lor.g hes giving liim the 
a[»jK‘arnii<‘e of a giant, i.e led tne ait.u-k n]>on 
the town in person, with so mucli daring that 
he bore ev(?:ytliing led'oro him. 

Wlietlnr the attack w.is made when the 
gaiTi.son was employid in burning the ships in 
the river, and so had its attention withdrawn, 
i.s difficult to .say. Scotch histoiians state that 
the English army approached the town under 
cover of Scottish colours, hut it is more probable 
that Edward’s smhleii and fierei^ attack was 
unexpected, and that lie took the garrison by 
surprise. 

The attacking party had to cro^s a ditch, pa.ss 
through an earthen raniitai t and over harricades 
of timber, ami Edward rode. feeiles--:ly ahead, 
liowing down the yiikeinen as he dashed tlirough 
th.eiii, and sea.Ucr* d tin-m right and left with 
liis stalwart arm. lie was the first to gain tho 
wall, and the swift c’id sudd.-u blow .soon 
brought the g;iiris ni t - tlndr kma's. Then all 
the fierceness of the king’s iiatnro broke out, 
and there hegan a iiinssaiTc so terrible as to 
stain with oveilaslirig disgrace tiie record of tho 
deed. “No quarter wa.s given,” says one 
historian ; “no jiity. No human feeling turned 
aside the sword from infancy or womanhood or 
gi'oy hairs. The inhabitants, with tlie garrison, 
were indiscriniiiiately butchered. Tlie massacre 
lasted two days, during which no one escaped 
wliom th- infuriated vi<-tors could reai h.” 

Suidi are tlie usual cireimist inee.s of war, and 
the.s(‘ are the liorrors tli:it fidlow in its wake. 
Fordiin states that during the nnnsaere 7.5(!0 
persmis were slain. Others give the numheis 
at 17,407, hut in eitlier laise the slaughter was 
grim and grc.it. The blood of the slain ran 
down the .streets, and upon the testimony of two 
historians it flowed so freely and so fast as to 
make the mills go ! 

Tho garrison made only a slight rc.sistance, 
but a body of Flemish cloth nnavhants, wlio 
held a tower called the “Bed Hall,” upon the 
condition of never suiTeinh riiig it to the English, 
defended it from early morning until night, and 
tlien, as they still held out, Edward gave orders 
that it was to be fired, and into the darkness 
sliot a ruddy flame, and over the town rose a 
great cry, as the thirty devoted men f.‘ll van- 
([uished by the flames, hut true to their oath 
and to the honour of their name. 

One knight, and one only, fihl in the attack. 
Tho Earl of ( ’ornwall’s brotln-r, wliilst loc»kiiig 
up at tlu! defendeis (d‘ the Red Hull, fell pieieed 
by a speaT in tho eye. 

Till' m i.ss icri! it is sa.id <lid not cease until a 
procession of ])ri -sts lau'e tlie iiost ta the. king’s 
]»res'uii*c, prayiiiL'’ for nierey. and wiih f)ne of 
those smldeii ami wilii cleui'r'S of temper lie 
l.iirst into tears and ealli- I dIT liis troo[is. But 
lie had already sh.ked his thirst fur vengeance, 


and even his .savage nature could hardk 
the sight of more bloodslied. 

The one blow was >-uflieient. WithF-’- 
fell the liopas of Baliol and the >> 
nation. Edinburgli, Stirling, and Pcrtli ■ 
their gates. Baliol ajipearcd K?fore Ei-. , 
the ( astle of Ko.vburgh, clad in a mean c 
“without sword, royal robe.s, or arms nf . 
kimi, and bearing in his liaiid a whitr' 

He there coiifesse<l that through bad coiiiiv ! 
fi-lly lie had rebelled against hi.s liege fca, 
in atwiiement, lie lesigned tli(‘ kingdom oi 
land, willi the wihabitaiits, and all right v , 
he pos.sessed to their o'nedieucc and duly, In v 
liege lord King Edwanl. ” And soiir;- 
from tlie Scottish throne to an English k 
bearing with liim tin- contempt of all Irav^ - 
and being stigniatis»;d with the name ef “1 
Tabard,” which ’ucinginterpretcai means ‘ c 
jaiket. 

But the most humiliating of all Ed^ ■ a 
deed.s was the removal of the famous .‘;toa. : i 
which the Scottisli kings w’cre ]>lactd et : 
coronation from the royal city of Scone ii :ti 
Abbey Church at dVcstuiiiister, where all .. ^ 
wlio have been to that venerable pile Imv ] 
it enclosed in a very old and decrepit-l" ; 
seat—the coronation-chair, however, of ali i 
kings and (piceiis of England who har** j 
crowned at Westminster since Edward’s iv.-. 

Tliis sto’.ie has a history supposed m J 
bark as far a.s tlie days of Jacob. S:.: . . - 
d’tion held that it was this very .stone v 
Ja'-ob ii.sed as his jtillow in that niglit ■■ 
going from Beer.sbuha to Haran, “ he i j j 
upon a certain place and tarried there ail '.■■ ■> 
becau.se the sun w.as set,” and in bis dreim 
.saw a ladder set up on the earth, and the r i i 
it readied to heaven, and the angeli cf j 
ascended and descended n]»on it. 

In Scotti-sh song and story this stone I.-.; ■< 
sacred jdace. As long a.s it remained in ^ > 
land it was supposed to act as a special njv.y 
tiod’s blessing upon king and peopl-:. vl 
tliroiigliout the land great moaniing 1 
when it was known that the ruthless! EU-v 
had carried it south with his triump.haiit n ■ 

Although so cruelly beaten, the Soor> : ' 
many attenqtta to regain tiieir lil>erty. '! 
clo.sing scene of Edward’s life fitly luai..- i ■ i 
cliaractcT and time. He died in sight of ' ■ 
land 6th July, 1307, whither he was g i 

quell another ivlH-llion. So fierce v ' 

hatred that he onlered his body after ile.uk t i 
boiled in a cauldron “till the flesh papi f ' 
the bones, and that then the lioues shou.; ' 
wrapped up in a bull’s hide, and carrud . i -o 
head of the English army, as often as > 
attempted to recover tiieir freedom,” *' 
hope that the sight would strike terror inf ' * 
hearts of tho.^^e whom he had so cruelly tie ■ 
when alive. His sou and successor Edv.v.i - 
did not comply with the command. H' • 
buried with great pomp in Westminster al¬ 
and round his splendid tomb AVii.=; v.-, 

“ Here lie.s the b:immei' of tho iSeottisii a -' 

-<>*o^- 

OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Athletics, and Stimulants cr 
Narcotics. 

Oo far a,s the opinion of tlie athlcti':- | 
io goes, there seems to be a ]»rctty giUR-ru. - 
iiicnt against the use of alcohol and to: ' ' 
even by fully-growm men, and of coin.' ; 
regards growing youths all the reasvii.N i .c - ^ 
aKstinence acquire greatly enhanced fc’' 
Binningham gentleman }ia.s l-eeu at coa^i-' • ' 
trouble in eliciting inform-dion, .and tlio a- 
of bis inquiries show that the majority cl ■ 

Prize winners at Wimbloilon, m-vst o} i o . 
ing oarsmen, including Tri -k- tt and b' - 
and tlio.so crack Yankee shots, .Mr. IV.Jo - 
Dr. Oirver^ consider the les.s stinniT.V’t' 
narcotics a human being indulges in, tl ' , J 
for his })hysical health. In .‘;ome iu‘!t;AiKv- 
witne.sses even own to a liking tor tlu- • 
den things, which of course tenus to sti -o ^ 




SoyV Own 




3ir veto against them. Thus Private Rae, 
cen’s Prize winner in 1878, confesses that ho 
Inigos to tlie extent of two ounces of tobacco 
: week, and “a glass sometimes,” but he has 
srerthelcss ihe courage to maintain that both 
ms of indulgence are reprehensible, and tliat 
would be much better if lie gave them up 
:irely. Gf Mr. Partello, the wonderful 
lericau marksman w’ho lately made 224 points 
: of a possible 2*25 at long ranges, it is related 
it he has always been a total abstainer, and 
it he has now given up tobacco as well. Ser- 
int Okey, the champion shot of New Zealand, 
idy attributed his success to his having been 
teetotaler all his life and his being a non- 
oker. Trickett and Hanlan, who will shortly 
itest the sculling championsliip of the world, 
«iuite of one mind about the injury intlicted 
the physical powers by the use of narcotics 
i stimulants. Our readers may remember 
; testimony of Captain Webb and others ou 
! same subject, as given in our pages—c* r 
Lsiis of authoritative opinion that leaves no 
ni for doubt. 


A Great Conqueror’s Opinion. 

I'oNA'ERsiNO one day at St. Hclem^ ashisens- 
n was, about the great meu of antiquity, and 
nparinghiraself with them, Napoleon suddenly 
Tied round to one of his suite and asked him, 
>n you tell me who Jesus Christ was ? ” The 
icer owned that he had not yet taken much 
Slight of such things. “Well, then,” said 
ipoleon, “ I will tell you.” He then compared 
list with himself, and with the conquerors of 
tiquity, and showed how Jesus far surpassed 
5m. “I think I understand soroewnat of 
man nature,” he continued, “and I tell you 
these were men, and I am a man. Alex- 
der, Cmsar, Charlemagne, and myself founded 
5at empires ; but upon what did the creations 
our genius depend? Upon force. Jtsus 
nw fomuled Hia empire upon, loWy and to 
s verif day millions would die for Him ! ” 


Cotrrspmibfitcr. 


\x.—The points aimed at in breeding the silver-grey 
abbit are uniformity of shade—it should be as uni- 
>rm in coluiu* as possible ; size—the average weight 
t good specimens is about seven and a half pounds 
r over ; general shape—it Is a pretty, well-set-toge- 
her looking animal, somewhat arched in back, a 
■ tll-formed head, ears moderately long and well 
KMsed. nose rather sharp, and eye dark and speaking, 
ui timid withal. You may not always succeed in 
reeding even fair specimens, hut try and try again. 

i iF.r..—1. As you donot say where you hail from, it 
> impossible for us to tell you of a ueighbouriug 
riLket-ground. 2. Yes. 

‘V. CORNES.—See our articles on Dogs. 

E >r.—The papers are clean enough when they 
Jive us. Complain to your bookseller. 

l’.-»Apply to Mr. Street, of Comhlll; and he, or 
ny other large newspaper or advertising agent, will 
vt you any tireek newspaper you desire, if you are 
ilUng to pay the charge. 

ANTRT.—Yes ; but never an English squire. 

iNHOE.-1. They never manufactured microscopes, 
hey may have sold them, 2. Tliey are the same. 

heale on the Microscope. Lankester's “Half- 
lours with the Microscope." There is a whole Utera- 
ure on the subject. You can get a small book for a 
hilUng. 

i.i> oiiiKiAND.—A salt-water one where you are 
K-uld be the best. No; but renew it frequently. 

Diiimonta are a well-known variety of the 
'-■^tch terrier. 

fF.rLB Jack.-A t any seedsman's. Try Sutton, of 
itading, or Carter, of Holbom, London. 

v :f. - 1 . .«ialt water is the easiest to swim in, 2. The 
I t tice for a pistol Is the same as that for a gun. 

' The best time to water plants is in the evening, 
»h’-.n the aun ha-s gone off them, and one good water- 
is worth a dozen spinkllngs. 4 . Tlie “ Charge 
■t the Light Brigade" is by Alfred Tennyson, and 
will get it in any of his collected i^ems. 

E Thomas.— E. M. Grace, 38; W. O., 32; O. F.. 29. 
lu Vi -.Shilling books on Etiquette are published 
■) Ai.nie, Ward and Lock, Routledge, etc., and are 
L'j iound at nearly every bookseller s. 


Sailor( 3t. James’s, Exeter).—When "Life on the 
Ocean Wave" was written, the rules respecting 
"writers” were as published, but since then it lias 
been found unnecessary to enter "writers” from the 
shore, as a siihkicut number cau be obtained by the 
promotion of " boy writers." 

L. F. ITughe.s — 1, After hanging the first rowof netting 
over a hook or nail, start from the mesh w’here you 
left off, and make another row of meshes, below the 
first, and s« work backwards and forw'ards. 2. If you 
f >nn it into a tray, and wash it every' day or two, it 
would answer the purpose. 

Joannes B. (Glasgow.)—!. If you have .any difficulty in 
keeping the hammock stretched out. nmke a couple 
of stretchers, one for each extremity of the ham¬ 
mock. Stout laths will answer the purpose. Cut a 
notch in each oiul, and fix them inside. 2. With 
regard to the clews, it ia not ncessary to fasten a 
knittle to each mesh. 

Boy Whiter.—!. Blue Jacket and waistcoat, with 
black anchor buttons, with cloth or white trousers, 
according to time of year; white or check shirt, blue 
cloth cap with peak and plain moliair band, without 
badge. 2. If he did not do it himself, he would have 
to pay some one to do it for him. 

G. W. M.—1. In the examination for the Marines, the 
candidate can choose which modern language he 
prefers. 2. In the further examination, any four 
subjects. 

Precise. Juno, and Others.—Thank yoiL We have 
noticed the error. Between the times of the article 
being written and printed, the price of roi>e de¬ 
creased, so an alteration was made in the column, 
while ihe total was not altered, os it should liuve 
been. 

E. J. Bemdect and E. S. (Nuneaton,)—Bead the article 
on Netting In No. 73, Boy’s Own Paper, and you 
will see how to make a net. For n bat-fowling not 
you reijuire a wooden framework, wliich a carpenter 
will make for yon. 

S. McR. MiT.>r\NS.- !. If yon are fairly up in the sub¬ 
jects of i‘\.imir:.atinii, go up. It is considered "a 
rather stiff exam.” 2. No; on the contrary, you 
receive 5s. 3(1. a day. 4 . Tlie examination takes 
place in London. 5. Providing they were not over 
age. 6. We can hardly say the best books to study 
for the examination; the majority of candidates 
have a mouth or two under an experienced tutor, 
who knows exactly whnt points they aliould pay the 
most attention to. 7. Wo should suggest your order¬ 
ing the books from your local bookseller, they will 
cost no more. 8. The general rule is monthly. 

HERCULE.S.—1. Perhaps you strain yourself. 2, Unable 
to sny. .3. It is not necessary for a solicitor to be a 
Greek scholar. 

R. .S.—Read the articles on Cricket. Both questions 
are fully answered therein. 

Amen.—S ome one at tho reservoirs could tell you, or 
apply at the New River (Jlilco. 

.Stev. Ayle.s — 1. We know of no auction rooms for 
the sale of fore ign stamps. 2. The " Cricket Field,” 
by Pycroft, published by Lougmau and Co., wrould 
perhaps suit you. 3. No. 

W. L iL—Our statement about the cost of the coloured 
plates is strictly correct, aud wo did refer exclusively 
to the Boy's own Paper. 

Herculrs (Nottingham).—W c have nothing to add to 
our article on training. You should not o\’Ter-fatigue 
yourself. Try ton miles. When you can finish that 
without tiring, try twelve miles, and so on. There 
is no object in making a toil of a pleasure to tho ex¬ 
tent you say you do. 

A. Jacobs.--!. Mr. Gladstone, like Enrl Beaconsfleld, 
is n member of the Church of England. 2. An 
Orangeman i.s a Protc.stant Irishman, and tho first 
Orange Lodge was formed in 1795, in the county of 
Arimigh, for inntual defence, and for supporting 
Church and State. Tho lodges were afterwards 
broken up, but were revived in 1S45. 

Arthur Ball.— l. Tho novel of "Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
is founded on fact, but of course all the iHcideiits 
did not occur to the same individuals mentioned in 
tlie book. The Rev. J. Henson, wlm is said to l>e tlie 
real “ Uncle ’i'om," is still living in Canada. 2. Not 
at present. 

NegoRO.— 1. Toll. 2. Yes, in this volume. 3. Perhaps 
Winsor and Newton, of Rathbone Place, U.xford 
Street, W. 

Washington Irving.— l. The balls were not thrown 
out from your Roman candles because the charges of 
powder were not sufficient or not properly arranged.. 
2. There was a clan Irvine. 3. We cannot reprint 
articles from another magazine. 4. Yes. 5. 'I’lie 
Boy’s Own Paper Is dated Saturday, and is issued 
on Tuesday, so that all may get it in the week in 
which it Is puldished. It must take Itmger to get to 
Annan tlian it docs to Manchester. 

Young Emigrant.— Any stationer can send the part 
to the United States for three-halfpence, or any of 
y our friends can do so. 

B. W.—Once is enough. 

C. W.—!. Swedish unpaid letter stamp. 2. Greek, but 
perliai)s not genuine. 3 S]'anish. 4.S;ixon. .5. Danisli. 
«. Hainwcri/in. 7. Dutidi. S Italian. 0. Anu-ric ni. 
Your drawings .are very gnod, luit we cannot tell 
exactly unless we see tlie originals. 


W. E. N.—Cut the veneer a little larger than the sur¬ 
face to be covered. Roughen it on both sides w itii a 
rasp. Koiiglien the surface it is to bo applied to. 
Warm the surfaces aud wet both sides of the veneer. 
Apply plenty of glue. Lay tho veneer fiat ou its bed, 
nti(l iiainmer it d*wn, coiiimeuciiig at the middle 
and working in a zig-zag way to the sides. Keep IL 
damp oil the time with a sponge, and when the 
found produced by the hammer-tap tells you it is 
firm, apply a weight, and set it by the fire to dry. 
Another way for a small piece is to heat it with o 
flat-irou, and jiress down with that. A third way i^ 
with a caul, which is clamped on to the w(*od. We 
know of no special Irnok, but Spoil’s "Workshoj* 
IlecLdpU ” has a good de-al about it. and is crammed 
full with useful information on similar mattci's. 

A You.sg Gy.mna.st ought to bo tho best judge a.<? to 
v.Tictiicr his course of tniining agrees with hi.'? con¬ 
stitution. We bliould not go so long without food 
before brciikfa.st were we in training: but what suits 
one does not alwap suit another. If he can stand 
sudi constant work, wo do not think it will do him 
any hann. 

A Scotch ;>ci!oolhoy is a lad of a different type, and 
here again we cannot speak positively. It soumls 
pretty stitf to begin work at G a.m, breakfast at .s. 
walk 21 miles to school at 9, get home at 3, and work 
straight away to midnight. Cases are on record 
where such intense application has been continued 
for years; but we should think for a growing lad 
that a little less study, a little more exercise, and a 
little more sleep, would not in any way decrease the 
amount of knowledge he would acquire, and w’ould 
lie more conducive to his health. It certainly w'ould 
bo Letter for the majority of boys. 

Chesterfield.— Tho base of the nettle-sting Is formed 
by numerous cells containing an irritating fluid, 
v.’lujse acridity is thought liy some to be duo to bicar¬ 
bonate of ammonia, from wliich arises a simple uni- 
(‘(‘llular conical hair, which serves as a duct. When 
you toucli the nettle the base is wiueczed and the 
iliiid discharged. If you seize the leaf roughly there 
is no sting, for you simply smash up the whole appa¬ 
ratus. One of the nettles, (Jrtica cremdata, has a 
most powerful sting, and wo heiu- of the results 
being felt for nine days, the symptoms being very' 
much the same as those of tetimus or lockjaw, with 
much sneezing, running at the nose, and excessive 
pain. Urtica urentina is even more to be feared, 
for the sting will last lor a year, and sometimes 
causes death. 

II. J. F.—You can photograph prints on to glass, if 
that is what you mean. Mogfc-lanteni alides vrere 
dealt with in our first volume. 

CiTTEN.—From your letter we should infer a very dif¬ 
ferent opinion of yon than you say your friends do. 
We fail to see why "Blacks" should put .Siugapoiv 
oil the map of Europe. If you look at the map of 
Asia you will probably find that he has put it in tlu; 
proper place at the south of the Malayan peninsula. 
We would rather not have your "writings" on silk¬ 
worms. The length of an elephant’s tall i.s imt 
invariable. Tusks have been met with weighing 
•three hundred and fifty pounds. We never heard (t 
" verdy-greece” on the teeth, but suppose it would 
brusli off; aud we have no space to answer all your 
inquiries. 

W. DE B. Corrt, Joseph Gardner, C. T. H., and 
Others —It is Impossible to give you the instructions 
for making a landing-net, cast-net, potato-net. 
round-net, etc., in the small space at our disposal 
for answering correspondents, and without iiiinie- 
roHs diagrams ; but before long we may give a sliort 
article on ihe subject. 

Perplexed One.- If you can be articled to a solicitor 
in Australia, go there—if not, stay at home. Ncvt i- 
goto a colony on the chance of something tiirnin;; 
up, unless you are prepared to turn your hand !■. 
everything, and are willing to undertake the hardest 
and commonest of manual labour. 

;M. a. B. McCarthy.-Y our idea has occurred to 
others,hut we are not prepared to adopt it-a.s yet. 
at all events. Small though the e.\tra labour woul*! 
be in each cose, you have no idea how the siiuill 
things tell up when you are dealing with half a mil¬ 
lion of boys. The suggestion is an excellent one, 
but at present we have no space and no time. 

iNQUisirm?.—Iron is pronounced as spelt, and Is very' 
seldom misproHOUUced as you say if you listen 
attentively. 

Bookworm and F. W. B.—Show the work to Mr. 
Quaritch, of Piccadilly, aud he will soon tell you its 
value. 

Eric.—!. A pilot-engine acts as a vanguard, and Is 
dispatched to make sure that the load ia clear. 
2. Perhaps. 3. Capital. 

An Amateur.— H. W. Bristow’s "Glossary of Mineral¬ 
ogy " is as good a book as any published on the sub¬ 
ject. A blowpipe sliould not cost you more than a 
shilling. 

•Skeleton.—!. Tho leaves are put in tho water to 
rot. The lime chloriile serves as the bleaching 
agent, and is of no use by ItselL 2. Only the ordi¬ 
nary processes. 

Ermine. Questions 1, 2. .and 3.—Tt altogctimr dc- 
]>eiids upon wlicre you go to for your boat, ns i>ri''es 
vary considerably. A two-foot cutter, siinihir td tho 
one you nieHticm, would cost ready made about 2(ia., 
at Bell’s Model Ib^ckyard, .31, Fleet Street; v, it 
Stevens’s, 22, Aldgate, London. 





11^8 ¥l\e 8oy’^ Own 

At iER —1. A bock on keeping and breeding mice is, If Neankas (Manchester) and Others.—The age itate*! JoilW Campbell —The subjaiictire mood u the 
mistake not, pul>lished by Mr. Dean, 100a, Fleet must be that at the time the trurk Is finished and gramnintical, but it is fast going out of faalikm,u 

Street. Try, anyiiuw. 2. Any fancy cage maker. sent. the phrase as you quote it is not incorrect. 





ifODEL 

Yacht, i. 
A model yacht 
with a straight 
stem should have 
"^^^alengtli on her L.w.L. 
^ of fn*m {} to I of an 
inch for every inch that 
she has in her length over 


every morning before feeding, t. Ysa, tbccafsa 
smaller, and of a different shape, and ban f 
exercising wheeL 8. >’o. 4. Probably we a»f 

Frank Raxsat.— A shrimp-net only differ*iwo « 
other in the sire of the mesh, which yon Bwst 
small enough to prevent a ahrinp esesfiBa ^ 
should adviae you to have the framework smlnl 
made by a carpenter. 

O.NK WHO WISHED TO COMPETE.— Von may mi. 
illuminations as vou like and any kind Bka ^ 
glnal designs will of course stand a better 
than the mere colouring of purchased onv, f|l^ 
the latter are not excluded. 

R. K —Is it “scurf" you mean? Prmv dsr rfb* 
sympUmis. Names of ailments in rabmts and 
differ In almost every part of the countr)-. M** 
while clean the hutches out, and give inoid fioi 
and write us agsin. How do you fe^? 

n. nr. V.- It is not given to every boy to besaB® 
athlete. If your constitution is natorslly 
as it would seem to be from your deso^^F* 
must avoid all over-exertion. Take u atm 
door exercise as possible, and keep good > 
regards retiring and rising. 

Elpridge.— 1. Yes. 2. You ought to be tM« to^ 
the Roy’s Own Paper in all parts of iTfhasj'* 
should your friends find any dllBcolty, W O" 
communicate with ua 3. Many thanks. 

Food for Rats.— l. They will eat almost 
fresh bread-and-milk, green vegeUblea, s 
grain, etc. They are fond of apples and ■ 
prefer the latter broken for them. 2. NorliiqFd^ 
require anything hard to gnaw 
“ kuaw "). But they gnaw their cages to 
they (the cages) ought to be tin-lined, 
we are aware of. 


WKLLESBornxE —We think 
you have got hold of the 
wTong I.atin name for 
your turtle-dove. Anyhow, 
vou had better stop the 
hernp-secd, it is far too 
stimulating for regular 
diet. Mix with the cauary- 
seed a little caraway, and 
give small tares—not new 
ones — tick l>eaiis, the 
smaller kind of pea, and a 
little stale breail. Give 
a piece of rock-salt to perk 


[. 8. C. - 'Hie bite of a 
tame rat is by no means 
venomous, though some¬ 
times painful enough. The 
reason why festering and 
suppuration so often fol¬ 
low the bites of wild rats, 
is l>cc4iuse their feeding 
is gross and teeth impure. 
At lejist, this i.s our 
opinion. We liave known 
a cat die from the effects 
of rat bites, and dogs to be 
severely injured by them. 


Some Boys who constantly write to the Editor. 


1. ITie boy who believes in quantity. 

2. Tlie boy who reiiuires time to tliink about It. 

The boy who kuows what the Editor vtn/ht to do. 


4. Ilow not to do it. 

6. The boy who expects an answer ' 


next week." 


6. The boy who knows he ought to have Iwd th 
if only the Editor had acted fairly, and thi? 
w’liu quite agree with him ! 
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of the previous night, but 
he hoped that a little re¬ 
flection would convince all 
his boys that they had been 
deplorably wrong. The dis¬ 
cipline which, he presumed, 
they had resented was a 
just withdrawal of privi¬ 
leges they had abused. He 
felt that he had been right 
in withdrawing those privi¬ 
leges until his boys saw the 
wrong they had done and 
apologfised for it, and pro¬ 
mised not to repeat it. He 
believed all before him felt 
that as clearly as he did, 
and he hoped that they 


“MAZEPPA:" 

A School Story in Six Chapters. 

By the Author of " Jam Roley Poleys," etc. 
CHAPTER VI. 

T hb bell rang for rising at the customary time 
next morning; the routine of the school went 
on as usual, and no allusion was made to the esca¬ 
pade of the night before until evening prayers, 
when the doctor spoke a few words, and only a few 
words. He had been grieved, he said, by the folly 
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would come to see also that the pro¬ 
ceeding of the past night was discr<*<li»^- 
able to the school, and rendered it quite 
iinpO'Sible for him to withdraw the restric¬ 
tions, which had been as grievous to him as 
to them. Th^re would be no punishment, 
lie said, for what had taken phice the night 
Ix'fore. Rokeby House had already be¬ 
come t^o much of a prison and a jdace of 
jjimishment. He refused to do anything 
under any circumstances to intensify that 
state of things. Rather than do that he 
would break up his school. He had always 
tried to be the friend of his boys ; he 
would give up schoo’-keeping when he 
found that he could not continue to be so. 

Many of the b^ys were touched by the 
ood old gentleman’s generous and digni- 
ed behaviour to them ; indeed, they were 
most of them very strongly disposed to 
tender the apology and the promise to 
which he had alluded. The matter was 
discusscfi in the dormitories that night; 
but the obstacle in the way was Bob Hen¬ 
derson. He wris not admitted to the 
c^uneil; indeed he had, of course, no 
concern in the matter, but the feeling of 
rosentinent against him ran very strong 
indeed—all the more so for the humiliiition 
and discomfi.^ure of their insurrection, 
which some of them fancied he had been 
making merry’ over. 

All would have liked to put an end to 
the difficulty between themselves and the 
doctor, but all still felt, of course, that it 
would be unspeakably mean to offer 
Bpolog7 and p-omise of conformity to 
rules, and then go and break the rules im- 
me<b tt‘'‘ly. 

So nothing came of the council that 
night, an i day after day matters went on 
as before, all holding aloof from the 
“sneak,” who went his own way very 
much as though nothing had happened. 

He was one afternoon—a bright and 
beautiful half-holiday — deeply engaged 
in fishing up some wonder from the bottom 
of a ditch, when the still air was startled by 
the sound of many voices, followed speedily 
by the tramp of many feet across a rude 
wooden bridge. Bob rose to his feet just 
in time to see the first of his schoolfellows 
break through a gap in a hedge, and be¬ 
fore he well understood a word of their 
excited shouting, he found himself sur¬ 
rounded and roughly seized. His coat was 
pulled from his back, his hands were tied 
behind him, and the whole throng, com¬ 
prising ne*rly every boy from Rokeby 
House, escorted him, with angry gesticu¬ 
lations and threats, down to the river side. 

The restraint under which the entire 
school had been living for a long time past 
had been pronounced intolerable, and all 
felt that no change was likely till an 
apology had been offered. This they were 
still less inclined to now than they were 
formerly without first “ paying out” Hen¬ 
derson, who had got the school into the 
scrape, and was .enj<»ying his full liberty 
while they were pii.^oaers. Exasperation 
ran very high, and it was rashly resolved 
that they should punish the “sneak’’—who 
would not, they reckoned, dare to sav any¬ 
thing about it—and then make their apo- 
logy, and take their chance of having it 
accepted. They were allowed to walk out 
on half-holi iays, but they were to walk in 
double file, in charge of the drill-8erg»-ant, 
a somewhat garrulous old soldier, who did 
not much like his extra duty, and was not 
very sciupulous in the discharge of it. He 
would often let his charge stroll on for a 
long distance while he chatted or rested; 
and it was unanimously agreed that it 
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would be easy “ to giv** him the 8]ii>.’' and 
very improbable that he would report the 
circumsta ice to the doctor, fur his own 
credit’s sake. 

This, in short, had been done, and the 
whole party made for the quarter w’here 
they had reason to believe they w'ould find 
the culprit who was to be made to “ ride 
Mazeppa”—an expression, by the way, 
which seemed to indicate that it had origi- , 
nally been invented undt^r the impression 
that Mazeppa was the wild hoT*se instead 
of the rider bound upon the animal. It 
was understood, however, and had long 
bis r, in use. 

Tue proceeding was one of which Dr. 
Preston had no knowdedge whatever, 
though it had several times been resorted 
to for the punishment of arch offenders. 
The stream on wdiich our story is eentrcnl 
ran a somewhat eccentric course within a 
mile or two of Rokeby House. It came 
down through a well-wooded defile — a 
tolerably broad, deej), and respectable- 
looking river. Then for half a mile or so 
it spread abroad over a wdde expanse of 
ground in a shallow’ and brok**n course, and 
then again it contracted into a compara¬ 
tively narrow channel, whore it ran swift 
and deep, preparatory to a plunge over a 
weir, W’here it broke into a foaming cas¬ 
cade, which Wat and fionndere<l madly 
over hugH buulders of rock, finally swirling 
away again in a smooth and eddying 
stream. 

It was to that spot in the course of the 
river w'here it gathered itself together in a 
swift stream above the weir that the ex¬ 
cited throng conducted their prisoner, who 
still for a time supposed that the proce<‘d- 
iug arose from the popular disapproval of 
his being at Hb<Mty while the rc‘8t were 
more or less under restraint. As they went 
along, however, he was plainly charged 
with being a sneak and currying favour by 
telling tales ; but such was the excitement 
and uproar about him that Bob felt it use¬ 
less to attempt to make any answer to the 
charge, and he went on very pale and seem¬ 
ingly rather defiant than frighteiu*d. 

They came to the river bank, whore two 
hoys, as it had been previously arranged 
they should be, were in waiting with a 
punt. Henderson was c *nductcd into this, 
forced to sit dowm on the well of it, and 
his anus were unpinioned. His coat was 
then put upon him inside out, and in this 
ignominious garb he and his crafr were 
pushed into the stream, to speed rapidly 
down towards the falls, some distance 
above which, however, two boys stood, one 
on each side of the stream, holding a rope 
across. It was never intended in the 
ordeal of “ riding Mazeppa” that any real 
harm should c nne to the rider, but it was 
an impre^Jsive mark of popular disfavour, 
and, cspocirtlly to the more nervous qf the 
boys, WHS rather a terrifying experience. 
It should bo addeii in fairness, too, that 
perhap)^ few if any of them bad a Fiiffi- 
ciently serious idea of the force and de])th 
of that current wliich, only a little higher 
up. they were so familiar with as a shallow 
and gen fie expanse of water. There had 
never hitherto been any difficulty in arrest¬ 
ing the boat by allowing the occupant of 
it to clutch at. the rope, the position of 
which WHS made b) depend on the depth of 
turpitude a.s8umed in the criminal. One who 
had offended not in the liighost degree was 
stopped before he had gone very far down, 
while a flagrant offnnier was made to run 
farther towards the rapids. In calmer 
moments it might have occurred to any 
sensible member of the school that there 


was a limit in this, beyond wbio’t :: 
w’as very dangerous to go ; but all w. r. 
indignant and excited, and the two fc- 
trusted with the rope determined to give 
the offender a good run, as they expresv-: 
it. They took up their pKisitions neanr !> 
weir than had ever been tried before, hi: 
long before Henderson reached the r j* 
he found himself whirling along wirh ^ 
velocity that made his heart beat wildlv is 
spite of his resolution to bt'tray no fear. 

A wild excited trcop scampered ai r: 
the banks shouting and jeering at the quit:, 
pale figure seated in the |>unt, alaroie: 
certainly as he felt the pace growing every 
instant swifter, but yet calm in th- 
consciousness that he h^ done nothing t: 
merit the peril and the disgrace he wa; 
enduring. 

The j)unt had gone for a time straigl:: 
down the centre of the stream, but at 
point the end of it had touched the Iciik 
and thenceforward the swift onward uiuvc- 
inent was rendered bewildering by tL-i 
rapid revolutions w’hich the craft lUiid 
Now he was face tow’srds the wtir, sii i 
then he w’as rapidly whirled round jc.: 
sped along backw’ards. Backwards or f 
wards, however, he felt the pace rapiij 
increasing, and soon felt a terrible aj pe- 
hension that no rope could possibly pn vrL‘. 
his going over the weir and capsizing u.:o 
the turbulent water below. The vari 
dread liad scarcely taken possession of h.n 
w’hen he felt a seveiv blow on the 
and all after was a confinsed sense of gur¬ 
gling and roaring of watei'S, and sL * 
on the bank ns he once or twrice rose toth* 
surface, ti rmiuating in heavy blows on tb- 
liead ,'W’hich must liave finally rendered Lit. 
unconscious. 

He had come backwards on to the rrp* 
with such violence as almost to drag iut: 
the stream the two who held the ends : 
it, and liad instantly been sw’ept from tt- 
boat, which went floundering heavily ovt: 
the w’eir, together with the drowning 
who had been sent rd in it. It w’as a powtii • 
volume of water that rushed madly dc'v: 
that rocky steep, and when once they 1 1 - 
gone over the brink, neither boat nor b y 
w'as 8€M*n again till they rose presently 
down in the swirling stream below*, 
battered and broken and the other a piii 

and apparently lifeless body. 

« • • • • 

There was a solemn assembly that nigb: 
in Rokeby House. The wdiole school - i 
mute and motionless as the doctor. hiin«ili 
very pale and evidently deeply distres-. :. 
came into the great schoolroom and step¬ 
ped into his desk. He had just comp fron- 
a darkened and silent room up.stairs, wher-^ 
Henderson lay a pallid and battered f< nu, 
from which it seemed as if the light of lit ' 
must surely have gone out for ever. 

There was agony plainly wriiten on many 
a face upturn^ to the doctor as the who. 
school stood in breathless silence to 
what news he had to bring of tke victim. 

“ Y' u want to hear how poor Heuder^on 
is,” said the doctor, evidently struggbnc 
to speak calmly. “ He is still alive— may 
God have mercy on n-s this night! ” 

iSevernl fairly broke down at this, anl 
cried bitterly. The doctor himself 
moved too greatly to proceed further, 
though he seemed to have more he w’ishel 
to say. Presently he was able to procetd. 

“ 1 have bcjen told how this occurre-i, 
he said, “ but I have not yet heard why. 
Why was Henderson selected for this 
freak?” 

There was blank silence, broken only i j 
stifled sobs. 
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“ Atkins,” said the doctor, at length, 
“you were a leader in this affair. Why 
was Henderson selected ? ” 

It was some time before Atkins could 
find a word, and when he did so he spoke 
in a dry, hollow, unnatural voice, and his 
words came out slowly and jerkily. 

“ We— we—thought, sir,he—had walked 
out—with you—that afternoon—we were 
at the—the Swamp, and that—that he had 
told you—” ‘ 

“Boys,” said the doctor, speaking in a 
low, sad voice, “ I do not want unneces¬ 
sarily to say one word that will add to the 
misery I think every one of you must be 
suffering at this moment, but Henderson, 

I fear, is at the door of death, and it is 
only right that I should tell you the truth 
resj)ecting him. I fell in with him that 
afternoon as he was leaving the door of 
poor Ralph Thornton’s cottage, where he 
bad been spending that beautiful half- 
boliday by the bedside of his invalid friend, 
whom I afterwards found he had cheered 
and greatly benefited, and who loves him 
most heartily for his gentleness and un¬ 
failing kindness. He walked home with , 
me, as you know, and we chatted about one 
thing and another all the way, but neither 
then nor at any other time did Robert 
Benderson make the slightest reference 
bo your enterprise at the Swamp. You 
entirely misjudged him. I shall say no 
more. You will now go to your dormi¬ 
tories, and I Lope it is not necessary for 
me to suggest that every boy here shall 
}pend some time to-night in fervent 
prayer to Almighty God for the life now 
trembling in the balance. Pray heartily, 
my lads, and may a God of infinite mercy 
bear you ! ” 

• • • • • 

Never will the next few nights and days 
'ye forgotten by any member of Rokeby 
Bouse School at that time. School work 
vas entirely suspended, but not the slight¬ 
est diversion of any kind was engaged in. 
Doctors came and went, and a bulletin was 
X)8t€d up at the hall door twice every day, 
mtil at length, one happy morning, the 
mnouncement was made that “poor 
^ob,” as everybody now called him, had 
•assed a good night and was out of danger. 

“Let’s go down to Comey’s meadows 
md have three times three! ” suggested 
omebody. There were no restrictions 
low, and the whole school trooped off to 
safe distance and cheered themselves 
oEtfse. Then came the day when Hen- 
erson was able to take a drive. Every- 
ody was bitterly disappointed that they 
ould not be permitted to take out the 
ony and drag the carriage themselves, 
ut all excitement was forbidden the in- 
alid, and another fortnight had to be 
1 lowed to pass before that could be per- 
litted. But they did it then, and the 
^stored and smiling invalid sat like a 
lember of parliament fresh from the 
ustings, while every boy in the school 
iigged vi^rously at the little pony chaise. 
From that day—which was brought to 
close by a hearty thanksgiving service— 
latters resumed their old course. The 
octor enacted no stipulations, and imposed 
0 restrictions. He judged, and judged 
ightly, that those terrible days and nights 
f suspense h^id impi*e8sod a salutary lesson 
n every heart and mind, and that he 
light safely trust his lads to loyally comply 
dth his rule, that any kind of sport or 
nterprise out of the usual course should 
irst receive his sanction. It need hardly 
e said that he was never asked to sanction 
‘riding Mazeppa.” 


OTJR CALENDAR FOR THE MONTH. 

DFX’EMBER.' 



T h r. 

hiro* 
mete 
mean for 
the month 
is 29 99 ; 
thatofthe 
thermo^ 
meter 40. 
The ave¬ 
rage rain- 
fall is 1*5 
inches. 
The pre¬ 
vailing 
winds arc 
southerly, 
south- 
easterlv, 
andsoutli- 
westerly. 

" , The flo- 

^^ wers are 

^ col tsfoot, 

Christmas rose, winter aconite, .sweet violets, 
and bedding violas ; and the berries of the 
pyracantha, etc., are at their best. The gar¬ 
dening operations are similar to those for the 
preceding month. ' 


J. Football: The Navy v. Gosport Royal Academy; 
Royal Military Colleye v. Eafct Sheen—All trees 
leafless. 

2. Binuingham Cattle Show ends. 

4. Football: Vorkshire v. I.ancaBhire; London Scots 
V. Harlequins ; Falcons v. St, Mary’s Hospital; St 
Thomas's Hospital v. Kensington ; Gosport Royal 
Academy v. Scarlet Runners ; Highgate School v. 
South Norwood ; Royal Military Academy v. Royal 
Naval College ; Royal Engineers v. Oxford ; Christ's 
College V. ]^lsize; Dulwich College v. Old Boys— 
Furze (UUx europ.) flowers, till 2l8t inst., 0. W. 

6. Cattle Show begins at Islington. 

7. Polyanthus (Primula polyanth.) flowers, till 16th 
inst, 0. w. 

8. Football: Richmond v. Royal Military Academy ; 
St. George's Hospital v. East Sheen—Skylarks con¬ 
gregate. 

10. Grouse and blackcock shooting ends. 

11. Football: Queen's House v. Royal Military Aca¬ 
demy ; London .Scots v. Clevedon; Beisfze v. St. 
Mary's Hospital; St. Bartholomew's Hospital v. 
Kensington ; Gosport Royal Academy v. South¬ 
ampton Trojans ; Royal Engineers v. Barnes ; York 
v. Darlington ; Royal Naval Hospital Schoi.l v. 
Revellers ; Inteniational College v. Victoria ; Dul¬ 
wich College V. University Alleynlans—Moles throw 
up hills, till 23rd inst., Q w.—Close time for heath 
fowl and black game begins. 

13. Football: St. John's College, Oxford, v. East Sheen. 

14. Leeds Cattle Show—Watford Poultry and Pigeon 
Show-Uelleborus feetidus flowers, till 30th inst, 
o. w. 

15. Football: Bristol Medicals v. Weston—Greenfinches 
con^egate—Daisy (Bellut p^rennU) flowers, O. W. 
— Wallflower (Cheiranthu*) flowers, o. w,—Meze- 
reon flowers, o. w. 

16. Football: Grantham v. Doncaster—Kilmarnock and 
Manchester Dog Shows—Polyanthus flowers, since 
7th inst., 0. w.—Cambridge Michaelmas term 
ends. 

17. Football: Haileybury' College v. East Sheen—Ox¬ 
ford Michaelmas term ends. 

18. Football: London .Scots v. Hampstead ; Bradford v. 
York; Flamingoes v. Kensington; School of Mines 
v. St. Clary's Hospital ; Royal Military Academy v. 
West Kent; Oldham v. Free Wanderers ; Ravens v. 
Revellers; Hull v. Doncaster ; Erith v Belsize; 
Dulwich College v St. Thomas's Hospital—Stirling 
Dog Show—Partial eclipse of the moon, 3.37 p.m. 
to 5.16 p. m. 

20. Football: .Surrey v. Yorkshire; .Middlesex v. Lan¬ 
cashire. 

21. Shortest day—Furze flowers, since 4th inst., 3. w. 

22. Football: St. Peter's Institute v. Henley; Bristol 
V. Kidderminster. 

23. Moles throw up hills, since 12th inst., 0, w, 

25. Clirlstmas Day—Rooks return to their nests, since 
October 31, o. w. 

27. Football: Brighton College v. South Norwood ; 
Birch V. lYee Wanderers; Rochester v. Mo(t<|uito8 
- Bank Holiday—Wood pigeons come, since Oct. 23, 
0 . w. 

29. Snowdrop flowers, G. w. 

30. Helieborus foetidus flowers, since 14th inst.,0. w. 

31. Football: Old Carthusians v. Great Marlow—Dog 
licences expire—Hen chalfiuches congregate since 
October 20, o w.—Total eclipse of the sun from 
1 40 p.m. to 3 . 2 s p.m. 


THE “ BESTS ” ON RECORD. 

THE AMERICAN CHAMPION RUNNER. 

I HLETics in America liavo 
progres.'^ed apai e. In 1871 
the New York Athletic 
Club, then only in its 
tliird year, coinpletid a 
ninniiio track at Haar¬ 
lem, and fi e years la'er 
running handicaps and 
champiou.‘hip meetings 
had taker, ilieir place as 
important events in the 
sj)orting calendar of the 
States. In 1879, owing 
^ to the growth of clubs in 

" all directions, tlieNational 

Association of Amateur Athletes of America was 
orranised, and it now holds tlie ^losition in 
athletics that the Oarsmen’s Association does in 
rowing. It has as its members all the promin¬ 
ent atliletic clubs of the country, each of which 
is lH)und by its decisions, and the most perfect 
code of rules for the management of athletic 
meetings that Las yet been dri^wn up owes its 
existence to its energy. Last year it took over 
the management of the Annual Champion.ship 
ftieeting, which had np to then been held under 
the auspice* of the New York Athletic Club, 
and on the 25th of last Septeml)er the second 
meeting, the fifth of the full series, was broiij^ht 
off with great success, the programme containing 
no less than nineteen events. 

\ Athletic meetings in the States are managed 
with a care and completeness which put us into 
the shade. Time is everything to a Yankee, 
and ;-the arrangements for an exact record are 
most elaborate. Timing watches are much more 
numerous than in the old countiy, and some 
men have achieved quite a reputation as accu¬ 
rate tiraeists, and their services are mnch in 
request at impoitnnt meetings. Their names to 
a record render it unim{)e«chable, and American 
times need not therefore be regaided with as 
much suspicion as our own. 

The bnght particular star in the American 
athletic world is at present Mr. Ij. E. Myers, 
the fastest sprint runner that has yet appeared. 
Of very slight build, with a running weight of 
8 stone 2 1b., and of a height a trifle under 
5 ft. 8 in., lie ]m.ses.ses just the make and 
l»hy.siquo of a shott-distance champion. In his 
twenty-third year, his career tliough short has 
l>een most brilliant, and a more notewoithy list 
of achievements it would be difficult to find. 

He has run 100 yards in 10 seconds. He has 
done the 220 yards in 22J seconds, our lK*st 
English record being 22f for amateurs, and 22} 
for professionals. He has covered 250 yards in 
26^ seconds, being 1 ^ seconds less than our lx st 
amateur time. He has got home in the 320 
yards in 35^ seconds, and in the 350 yards in 
39 seconds, being a second less than the j er- 
formance of our best professional. The quarter- 
mile he has accomplished in 49j^ sccomls, as 
against our amateur and profe.ssional records of 
5b^ seconds and 48} .seconds respectively. Five 
hundred yards he lias run in 58 seconds, being 
2J seconds better than our bc.st. Six hiuidred 
yards he has completed in 1 minute 14} se- onds ; 
our best amateur record for that distance lx*ing 
1 minute 14^ seconds, and cur best professiomU 
1 minute 13 seconds. His time for the half- 
mile is 1 minute 50} seconds; our Wst amateur 
time is 1 minute 57} seconds, our best profes¬ 
sional 1 minute 55} seconds. The thou.sand 
yanls he has run in 2 minutc.s 18} seconds ; our 
best time for that distance being 2 minutes 19iJ 
seconds for both amateurs and profe.s.sionals. 

[ His mile took him 4 minutes 2W .seconds, but 
here he is a long way liehind Lang’s extraordin¬ 
ary down-hill record of 4 minutes 2 .seconds at 
Newmarket in 1803, which is, peihaps, the 
gnatest athletic iMrifoimance at any distance 
I ever yet achieved. 

Mr. flyers Indieves that he will beat every' one 
[ of his jireseiit records ; but even .should lie not do 
.so, the Aiiierican.s have a champion of whom they 
may well l)e proud, and whose puformances will 
be watclictl and chronicled with interest wherever 
I the lihiglish language is spoken. 
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GYMNASTICS. 

Bt a Member of the London Atdlktic 
Club. 

{Continued from page 118.) 

THF. HOCK SWiyo. 

'pHIs is like the sit “swin^ bnckwflnl,” ex- 
L cept that it is performed wit liout holding t lie 
bar by the hands, which of course renders it 
ve^ much more dilhcult. 

Sit on the bar a.s far back as possible, and then 
iannch yourself backwards with arms extended, 
holding tight with the legs, and with a g(wd 
swin^ come right round t)i'^ bar into sitting 
posi&n from which you started tFig. 23j. 



Great demand will be made upon yonr store 
of confidence in the performance of this feat, 
but it well repays the practice involved, as it 
has a very dashing appearance, esi>ecially when 
several turns are done in succession, which you 
will be able to accomplish after a time. 

THE UPSTART. 

This is an indispensable exereise, and one 
that will be frequently called into requisition 
by the gymnast as he becomes more advanced. 
It consists of getting on to the bar by a swing 
and a jerk, the peculiar nature of w’hich it is 
rather difficult to describe. First hang by the 
hands, then bring the feet up to the bar and 
.shoot them out sharply as far as possible (Fig. 
24), at the same time pulling hard with the arms. 



Yonirill find» after a time, that this will have 
he effect of bringing you right up on to the 
ar as in Fig. 6. 

The upstart can be performed 'without the 
wing, but the arms in this case must be kept 
•^rfecriy straight. Raise the legs as before, then 
rop them suddenly, and pull the body above 
le bar. To see the unstart once performed will 
more towards teacning its acquirement than 
ommns of explanation. It is purely a knack, 
nich will come to you all at once, after, per- 
aps, numberless fruitless attempts (Fig. 25). 



THE ST.OW' PULL-UP 

: another method of getting on to the bar, and 
a feat of stren^h rather than of a^lity, great 
uscular power feng necessary for its success- 
1 accomjdishment. 

It is performed by drawing the body up 
t^ile hanging from the bar. The hands must 
well over the bar, in fact the wrists must 


rest there. In this exercise it is better to have 
the thumbs underneath (this U one of the ex¬ 
ceptions referred tn in our .si*cond article), as 
otherwise when you come u]> your bunds may 
slip off. Fig. 26 show.s the iwsition midway. 



Tills is the critical point, and all your strength 
will bt* re» [Hired to get the rest of the way. By 
raising the elbows a little you will find you will 
get a greater purcliise, and the raising of the 
legs will counterbalance the weight of the body 
and bring it up. Tliis exereise always meets 
with great applause, e.specially when done 
several times in snoces'ion, a feat that will task 
your powers to their utmost. 

Another strength movement is the 

HOBIZONT.VL {HACK AND FRONT). 

It consi.sts of supporting the body by 
strength of the arms, as shown in Figs. 27, 28. 



THE SPLIT.S. 

This mnst first be practised on a bar reaching 
ot higher than the waist. The feat is to clear 
Lhe bar as shown in Fig. 29. Some amount of 



confidence will be reonired for the performance 
of this exercise, and there must be no hesitation 
in the matter, or over you will come on your 
nose. First practise jumping on to the lur, so 
as to touch with both feet iriside the hands; 
then try outside, and when you have become 
accustomed to this movement you may make 
your attempt to go clean over. You must be 
careful to let go with the hands at the proper 
moment when in position shown in Fig. 29. 

The exercise is usually first acquired on the 
“horse” (an apparatus which we shall describe 
in a future number), and is much more difficult 
on the horizontal bar, but as it is a very pretty 
finish to a series of combined movements, we 
have introduced it here. 

We should recommend your having some one 
standing in front of the bar when you commence 
to practise this movement, to catch you in case 
your feet do not quite clear. 

THE L0NO SWING. 

! This is perhaps the most difficult of all the 
[ exercises on the bar, and requires great strength 


and nerve for its accoinpll-hnient. Tiien' ar- 
very f«*w gymnasts who can do it pmpr’iy. 
which Is not to be wondered at, consideriD;: th- 
amount of practice that it involves. Only li 
most ailvanced gymnnsls, those who have com¬ 
pletely ma.ster<^ all the foregoing 
(e.specially the clear circle, which is the pre¬ 
liminary' to the long swing), should attempt it. 

Start from position as in Fig 6, and rais^ the 
body up (Fig. 30), then descend with a dashing 



swing (Fig. 31), liending the body backwarJ, 



and just as you are underneath the bar throff 
the legs forward and the head back. This rill 
have tlie efiect of bringing you up above the bar. 
You must now bend Uie arms slightly, to bnn;: 
you nearer the bar, over which you shonld come 
with the chest thrown out. Tliis position is R ^ 
most awkward part of the whole swing, for 
hands will be mund too far over the bar. T * 
rectify this you must make what is knov^ i' 
the slrift, which consists of making a rapid t'Jni 
with the hands, bringing the palms on to tic 
top of the bar, when you can straighten 
arms (Fig. 32), ready for another circle. 



The long swing can also be performed fonrar i. 
but it is even more difficult than the one 
described. 

COMBINATIONS. 

We have now shown most of tiie principd 
movements on the horizontal bar, a great ma^ 
of which, when properly acquired singly, can be 
performed in combination. For instance— 

Start with the short circle, throw the k?) 
over the bar into sitting position, then sit siniii: 
backwards, leave go with the hands, two 
swings backwards, and off the bar on to 
feet as in Fig. 18. 

Again. Upstart, clear circle (three or 
times) into sitting position, set swing fonranir 
change hands, and hock swing off. 

A very dashing-looking feat is the Tipstan 
and splits in one movement. Core most 
taken not to allow the body to touch the bar, or 
your impetus will be stopped just when it i- 
reqiiir^ for clearing the bar. 

Tbit concludes tlie Horizontal Bar. In oof 
next article we will describe the exercises oa 
the Parallel Bars. 
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PLAGUING A PHILOSOPHER! 


(A Pictorial Study for the Magic Lantern or Shadow Show.) 




6 


1. There was once a ^ve philosopher, who 
spent his days and half his nights in the study 
of intricate problems—for the benefit of human¬ 
ity. 

2. There were also some ruthless boys, who 
spent their time in a far different manner. 

3. It is not pleasant, when the servant is out, 
and you have just settled down to an hour or 
two’s quiet study, to have to come down the 
garden to .answer the bell—especially if the 
giirden liappens to be a long one ! 

4. And then to find only two grinning 
urchins ! This is enough to ruffle the placid 
current of even a philosopher’s mind. 

5. But philoso})hers occasionally have happy 
thoughts—and our philosopher hud on electric 
battery in addition. 

6. And when a philosopher makes up his 
mind, something or other will happen, you 
may depend upon it. 

7 . And it does ! 

8. Whilst our philosopher, on the other side 
of the wall, more than recovers his usual equa¬ 
nimity. The moral is obvious ) 
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THE BOY’S OWN MUSEUM; 

OR, BIRDS AND BEASTS, AND HOW TO 
STUFF THEM. 

By Gordon Stables, m.d., r.n. 


^ OR your casos 

rook-work may 
soiiictimos i)e 
found neccs- 
.sary, and it is as 
woil you should 
know how 

what 

iflWl usually mado 

\ from, for 

good rock-work 
^ quite a work 

If - How- 

S • y*'' 

. t ' cari but fail the 

^ . until you 

materials are 
three: thick 

piper, which you steep until soft and then 
shape over stones or pieces of wood, letting it 
dry ill the foiin it 

has taken; peat, A ^_ 

which is light, 

and with a sharp ^W^j7 

knife and a little 

care can be cut a id o^igr v 

carved into any de- 
sired sha])e; and ^ 

virgin cork. This ' vj 

last is by no means \ ] 

expensive. It can '* ; J 

be bought at the ^ ^ 'J 

florist’s and other ^ 

Shops, and, worked 
with jndgiHtnt, it 

makes a capital \ 

imitation of the sur- ^ 

face and shape of 
minv rocks. You 
cm have a little of 


The 8oy’>< Onyi) Paper. 


* you to i>roi'ure a dead dog? This is easily 
enough an.swerod as far as London is eoncerned, 

I where, at the Home for Lost Dogs, York ibmd, 


I and adown the cheeks until you come to:: 
eyes. Your e,\|K'rieLce gained in bird-rk'y. •: 
will tell you what these are, and howindi 


Battersea, a Urge number of unfortunate strays around them so as to remove the eydi.ls, V-.* • 


are alrno.st every week humanely destroyed. 
Mr. Pavitt, the head keejar, is exceedingly 


this case you do not (juite release the cy: 
RememU t that, pleast* ; you leave th** » 


I kind and obliging, and would not refuse to let attached at the angles next to the inue 


you have a dead spevirnen. If you have the 
choice, get a somewliat .small one. Having 
laid him on your tilde, the first thing to lx* 
done is to examine him all over, and take in 
with your eye as mueli a.s you can remember. 


Fig. 2, arrow c). i:>kin along now for » 
way by tire cheeks until yim find sein** >>.•. 
ance. ' The skin must W left attached hire 
Fig. 2, arrows a ami 1), and you then tnin ) • 
attention to the lower part of the jaw, : 


But more than this must be done ; you mu.st skin until you come to the under put of l 
take mea.'<uremcnts ami write them down in nelhcY lip. Take care here lest yon eat tlirv. 

your note-book. I will 8np|>ose it is a fox- to the teeth, but leave the skin attachni: 

terrier you are going to stutl. Well, the head jawkine at c^cb .side. The head nmvt lu-s - 
is one of the most parti* ular points. Measure, cut or sawn off close to the back |«rt tif:- 

then, the thiekiie.ss in skull, the thickne.ss with a saw, then it must l*e tunied uj«;(lfdr 

under the nose, an I tlic length from nose-tip and a d< ep cut made into the flesh at the ii:- 
to eye, and from m>.v*-tip to the bone called side of each jaw. This will enable you to. 
tlie oci iput, easily felt at the jiinetion of the the tongue clean out and to cut it off. fli"-* 
li a I ami neck. Measure also the girth of chest | jar of some kind handy and plai'e the t'-nr. 
and loins and limbs, and the length of the | therein ; it may have to l>e useil in seltirr 
whole animal from ]>oiiit of the nose to the root i your animal, ns will bo presently seen, 
of the Uul. Having done this, and written it then, in as handy a manner as you can. r. 
down, take one more good look at the general having a care not to cut yourself, olcar at 
symm- try and ])roj>ortions of the dog, then lay every particle of flesh alx)ut the head, ml" 
it on its back on the table and commence will presently come to tlie ridge of bone r 
skinning. Place the animal with its hind legs the eye indicated in Fig. 1 by arrow d. 
towards you, and make your first incision mo-.t out cutting through the attachments of »i’- 
carefully, lest you wound the cov**ring of the you left here on both sides, you must v 
entrails, from the root of the tail to the be- fully dis.sict out with forceps and scalpulr:' 
ginning of the breast-bone. Now bi'gin, ami muscles that lie underneath this rid::i-. 
.skill ilownwards and backward.s, first on one you come to the silver-coloured and t 
side and then on the other, working the skin ligaments that hold the jaws in their .loik '- 
ofT, but not pulling too hard, giving a little Next turn up the head, and, with a s®. 
ci¥t now and then where the skin holds too sharp chisel and hammer, cut through thr v. ‘ 
tightly, but taking care to cut between skin part of the palate. This. will allow you Ic c ’ ^ 

the brains, 

_____ _ • working from 

R bole and frcm L- 

---onfice at the i 

easily scoop r.: 
Take out the 'T 
balls, and the U 
and hiuM-leslent^-^ 

^ and about tlic®- 

n cut them avav tj- 

of the dog you 

Fig. I. now supp^l 

skinning I 

and flesh, .so as not to leave any of the latter you to make a purse, though not exact J» 

on the skin. You will soon expose the fleshy silk one. You must skin out the cartiiiT- 

thighs, and by pushing and working with bringing it up like a finger from a glo^c, udii 
lingers and knife you will get down to the stifle the .^in is turned inside out, and thocarD^ 
(indicated in the Fig. 1 by the arrow a), so that hangs to it only by the tip. To do this pro^.'ff 
your fingers and thumb can meet around the you must insert your hand a-down the sin* 
lower part of the partly-skinned thigh. Here the neck, and, catching the ear between 
you sever the ligaments ami joint, andean then fingers and thumb, assist the work by pDsl:!^- 
complete the skinning of the thigh.s, which will while you pull and dissect with your other baC'5*i 
bring you down to the root of the tail. For The legs which you have left in the skin, fro® 

the present, simply cut this off by the root, I the joints a and b (see Fig. 1), must 

will tell you how to skin it aftorw’ards. seen to, and you must maniige to puU 

The skinning is now to be carried on up the skin of the fore li'gs as far as the joint indl’ . 
chest and bacK, both of which, but especially by aiTOW e in the fore legs, and arrow/ui W 
the former, you must manage to free without | hind one.s. Then having thus bared the Ifp 
lacerating the skin. During the operation you j you must bare the bones by taking 

can turn tlie subject in any way that yon find from every particle of flesh, and next Jv 

most convenient. You will soon expose the mu.st be skinned. This is at times a 

shouldei-s. what difficult thing to do. You may 

You must entice the skin off this just as you fasten the first bone to a strong hook, or la 
did off the thigh, by pulling and pn.sliing through vice, while you pull and work off therein 
until you pa.ss the humerus (arrow c in Fig. 1), somewhat the same way that eels are skinneL 

and arrive at the joint indicated by arrow’ h The portions of the legs which you uagw 

This you must sever. It will then be easy work be inclined to call the ankles, L 

to bring the skin over the neck as far as the them.selve.s, must now* be skinneil and the ^ , 
skull. Here you will come first to the ears well cleaned. Before you do this you run? ^ 
(hard protuberances they appear) ; skin close to i course return the .skin you have pulled 
them, then pull them away as it were from the I that the hairy side may once more beoutv.‘ 

.»-kull, and cut them off pretty nigh thereto, j You ought then to make an incision froiu ^ 

Skin aw’ay very carefully now over the skull union of the toes, through the pad, ana 


cut or sawn off close to the back |«rt th:- 
with a saw, then it must l*e tunied uj«;dfd r 
and a deep cut made into the flesh at the ii:- 






ail three, and what I 

with glue, and sand, . __ _ || 

and paint, you ® > jl 

ought to make a j| 

very good imitation -|| 

of rock-work. But 

remember nothing 

is learned without 

experience—I mean 

nothing that is worth learning ; and in forming 
imitation rock-work you must copy nature, there 
is no better plan. I have told yon the materials 

to use. I fear I can do little else, for practice, 
and practice alone, will make you perfect. 

Dogs, cats, and domestic animals generally, 
which during their lives have been pets of the 
family, are usually stulfed with the view of 

keejnng their memories green in the minds of 
the bereaved owners. They are accordingly .set 
up singly, and if they are not most carefully 
stuffixl, and managed as to attitude, they be¬ 
come in a few months mere caricatures of former 
friends, staring, dusty, deformed, and horrible. 
No amateiH*, therefore, should attempt to stuff 
aril set ifp a ilead fav’ourite until he has entirely 
m ust *red the beautiful art of taxidermy. Then, 
if he happens to own some animal i>et that he 
means to stud when its short life is over, let 
h:-n study the attitudes of the creature while 
alive, and sketch, if he can, those which are 
iu>)3t gruceful. In one of the.se he ought to be 
set up. A pet dog stuffed, for examjile, in a 
.‘standing po.Mtion Is to me an abomination, and 
almost an insult to the canine race. 

Tlie animd.s wdiich look well in cabinets are, 

:’norig otheis, otters, polecats, ferret.s, weasels, 
fii.ces, rabbits, rats, and mice. Perhaps you 
will find a dog mo.st easy to practi.se upon. 
"Woll, the question naturally arises, Where are 


1 uu iiiunt Piviii vFut -- V 

brinmng it up like a finger from a glove, ur.til 
the .^in is turned inside out, and toe 

it onlv bv the tin. To do this pror’e-'if 


hangs to it only by the tip. To do this pro«.’ 
















wards as far as th 
Dissect carefully, clfl 
the sinews, even doC 
skin must be left 
will find troublesod 
up to it, he will 



uill-fights of Spain an- .still 
infliuMice of tlu* 
of the Colo.‘‘8eiiin. Kvery 
x iiinsula has its Tlaza <!o 
eople tlook as regularly us 
and perhaps with more 
ness the cU-gruuing scenes 
■>eineiit. 

i.son lasts from April to 
aftenioon in every week 
e in the Tlazii do Toros, 
12,000 jKiople all attired 
and wdlliiig to pay a very 
ion. Cu^ti'lian hulls are 
trongest and most active, 
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lie animal liberated, and 
• arena, looking round on 
wildered manner, until at 
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I on horselxiek, attiie<L 
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At these the animal 
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their red cloaks .‘^eek to 
1 , whilst another picador 
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Itentiou from the ckxdos. 
been subjected to this 
r .some time it begins 
:»dor8 then give jdac j to 
with bauderillas—r.e., 
o feet long, ornamented 
lags, which pierce the 
it almost mad. Should 
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height of its fury there 
ied in the gayest poa.si- 
' in one hand a red flag 
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'ft shoulder and blade, 
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{To be continued.) 
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wards as far as the joints e and f (Fig. 1). 
Dissect carefully, clean the bones, and t^kc out 
the sinews, even down to the toe tips, where the 
skin must be left attached. This the amateur 
will find troublesome work, but when he gets 
up to it, he will be able to do it in far less time 
than it now takes me to describe the operation. 

I will now return to the head to complete the 
skinning of the nose and muzzle. I do wish I 
had my hoy readers around me, to describe this 

r irt of the Operation. I doubf, indeed, whether 
shall find language simple enough, and yet ac- 
curd:e. enough, to make my meaning plain. 
But faint heart never gained fair lady, ami if I, 
an old boy, were to exhibit fear at anything in 
the world, I “guess,” as the Americans say, I 
should be showing but a poor example to you 
young boys. But stay, you must assist me. 
Call the cat, then, or better still, whistle for 
your faithful dog. Here he comes. Well, now 
just make him lie down in a crouching attitude, 
Kke the lions in Tntfalgar Square. Hold his 
he*id well up, and sit down in front of him. 
Xow catch him gently but firmly by each 
of his raoustachios with your two hands, and 
pull them upwards towards his eyes. What do 
you move ? Why, you lift his lips, and you lift 
las black nose, and you w'riukle the skin of his 
honest muzzle riglit up to his hazel eyes, and 
you expose his teeth and gums. 

Well, now you have it; the whole of what 
you are now* moving and lifting up in the living 
dog must, in the dead specimen that you are 
stuffing, be dissected up like a lid, so to speak. 
You <lo this by lifting up the lips and nose of 
your subject and making an incision all along 
the upper part of the gums. If you glance ut 
Fig. 2 you will see two arrows, both pointing to 



the same spot. To this spot you have previously 
skinned down, and arrow h shows the direction 
which your incision must take. It ought to be 
pretty close to the teeth. Dissect away, then, 
and lay bare the bones of the upper jaw and 
the cartilage of the nostrils—never mind if you 
cat away a portion of the cartilage, you can 
leave it attached to the inside of the black 
point of the nos© till you skin up to the places 
of attachment, indicated by arrows a and h and 
c, which last is at the angle of the eye. Now 
carefully skin out the bit of cartilage which, 
I suppose, you have left attached to the nose 
skin. Be very cautious not to cut through this 
tender black part. Having done this, attend to 
the lips. These have an outer hairy skin, to 
which the moustache is attached, and an inner 
smooth, moist skin. These two must now be 
separated fi*om the top—that is, from where you 
made your incision. Again be careful, because 
the inner skin is not to be pulled right away, 
but only as far down as will make it appear like 
a pouch, or bag, the bottom of which will be 
the lower edge of the lip. 

The skin of the lower lip is now freed from 
the gums, ami by this time we have just about 
completed our skin, and when we have rubbed 
every porti<*n of the inside of it, and the at¬ 
tached bones—and, in fact, every bare or raw 
place, every part that is not covered with hair— 
we may fold up the skin and do no more to¬ 
day. Oh yes, we must ! we must clean up the 
mess we have mode ; we must bury the carcass, 
and pour a solution of tannin or alum over the 
tongue to preserve it until we happen to 
want it. 

1 wanied you to be careful not to cut yourself, 
but if you do happen to prick your hand or 
finger, remembi*r that it may fester, so go and 
wash your hands at once, then suck the part 
well to make it bleed, and either burn it with 
caustic or steep i^in a strong solution of solt- 
aud water. 

(To be eonlinued.) 


A BOMAN BULL-FIGHT. 

W HAT a thrilling scone does the famous 
picture of Professor Wagner, a fine copy of 
which we issue with our current Monthly Part, 
bring before us ! We feel instinctively that we 
are io the Flavian Amphitheatre at Rome, fami¬ 
liarly known to us as tlie Colo.-scum. The vast 
build’iig, crowded to its utmost cajjacity to-day, 
holds upon each of its eighty tiers of marble 
seats at least a thousand spectators, in all 
eighty thousand citizens, who have bt*eu 
drawn thitlier by the exciting prospect of a 
long day’s exhibirion of horrors. Wc are look¬ 
ing at one scene in a long drama. The opening 
performance has been between gladiators, and 
[)0ssibly in the spoliariiim yonder lies the 
luanglod corpse of one who was iu the fulness of 
strength a few short hours since. 

The game proce©<i3 with an ever-increasing 
excitement. A wild bull has Wn let into the 
arena, and the bestiarii* have received him, some 
armed, some almost naketl, as they are fighting 
either for pay or as victims appointed to die. 
With an interest which is only quickened by 
the prospect of death, the vast multitude 
watches eagerly for the fallen victim’s doom. 
Already tossed by the infuriated beast, the iu- 
.sensible man is about to be gored to death, 
unless the efforts of the other combatants 
are successful in drawing the animal off. But 
since no such spectacle wouhi be counted w’orihy 
of a free-boni Roman that did not end in the 
death of many victims, we may be w’ell assured 
that ere the day’s enjoyment is over manv of the 
doomed bestiarii will have met with horrible 
fates. 

Over all the splendour of the Roman araphi- 
. theatre, its vastuess, its brilliance, its perfumed 
waters, its ever-chan^ng spectacles, there hangs 
the taiute<l oilour ot human blood. In every 
heart in that sea of life upon w'liich we look 
there is not one drop of tenderness or pity. 
From tlie Podium, where sit the emperor, the 
senators, and the vestal virgins, to the Upper 
Grad us, w'hero the plebeians are gathered, all 
j hearts are degraded and cruel and hard. Alas ! 
we are looking upon a people who have made 
themselves, the greatest nation in the world ; 
but, intoxicated with their glory, they are fast 
speeding to destruction. These exciting amuse- 
ments are exhausting the nation. Thirsting for 
fresh stimulants, the Romans carried the spec¬ 
tacle of the Amphitheatre bevond all that we 
imiigino in these more sober days. The arena 
became in turns the scene of deadly combat; 
then a lake in which vessels fought, men bled, 
and fishes swam ; then a garden, from which 
rose, as if by magic, mighty trees, behind which 
wild beasts sheltered and were slain—and all 
these rapid changes were comprised in one day’s 
performance. 

Such exhibitions were peculiar to Rome. 
Julius Caesar was the first to introduce bull¬ 
fights in which Thessalian horsemen pursuetl 
the bulls round the circus, and w’hen the ani¬ 
mals were wearied out they seized them by the 
horns and killed them. Elephants were also 
introtluced. It became common among the 
Romans for magistratas, public officers, and 
all candidates for the popular suffrages, to 
amuse the |)cople with splendid eiitertain- 
ments of this kind, but the richest and bt-t 
wt‘re those provided by the emperors. After 
his great victory, Trojan had 11,000 animals 
slaughtered iu the arena for the gratification 
of the j)eoplo, but human life was held so 
cheaply that no record remains of the numljer 
of human beings slain. When vice and luxury 
had sealed the doom of the Roman empire, a 
new and vital force interposed to roll back the 
tide of destruction, and that was the force of 
Christianity, but its influence came too late to 
stay the prcgre.ss of ruin, an«l Rome fell ! 

Not, however, before she had scattered over 
her dominions the seeds of that evil of which 


• Ro«t iarii are nnt to be confoundefj with Qtadintoi-B, 
whom they resemhlcil in all points, txcepting that ll»ey 
always fontjht With animals, and the Gl.idiaturs always 
with men 


she had died. The bnll-fights of Spain are htill 
witnessing to the influence of the si eucs 
enacted iu the arena of the Colo.'>seum. Kvei v 
large town in the priiinsula has its I'laza ily 
Tojos to whieli the people flock as rt'gnlarly as 
they do to church, and perhaps with more 
lively interest, to witness the degrading scenes 
enacted for their amusement. 

In Madrid the sea-son lasts from April to 
November. On one afternoon in every week 
there is a peifornjance in the Plaza de T(tros, 
w’hich holds 10,000 or 12,000 i»eople all attired 
in their best clothes, and willing to pay a very 
high price for admission. Ca-ti'lian hulls are 
chosen, as being the strongest and most netivo. 

There are three acts in the S|>anish bull¬ 
fight. The first sees the animal liberated, and 
rushing madly into the arena, looking round on 
the sea of faces in a bewildered manner, until at 
length it descries immediately in front of it 
scvei'al picadors—men on horseback, attiie<l 
after the style of ancient Spani.sh knights, and 
armed with a lance. At these the animal 
nishes madly. Should the bull ^uocied in 
wouuding a horse or in throwing a rider, the 
chufos rush in, and by their red cloaks f-eek to 
attract the bull to them, wliilst another picador 
attacks the now infuriated auimal, and en¬ 
deavours to draw its attention from the chuhs. 
When the animal has been subjected to this 
kind of treatment for .some- time it bcgijis 
to flag a little. The picadors then give ]>lMe j to 
chulos, who attack it with bauderillas— i.e., 
barbed arrows about two feet long, oinamented 
with coloured paper flags, which pierce the 
animal’s neck and drive it almost mad. Should 
these not be thought siiffici* lit, oilier darts are 
used having craters attached to them, and 
when the bull is at the height of its fury there 
enters the esjxida, drcssed in the gayest possi¬ 
ble manner, and bearing in one hand a red flag 
and ill the other a swonl, which is merely a 
thin riband of sti'el. He confronts the bull 
with the utmo.st coolness, and as the ai.imal 
makes a mad charge at the flag, he plunges 
the sword between the left shoulder and blade, 

I and the animal drops dead at his feet More 
frequently, however, the bull does not drop 
dead, and very revolting scenes are wituesse-l 
in consequence. 

Not ill vain, surely, has the painter drawn for 
us our splendod picture of the golden days of 
Rome. Our hearts thrill with emotion as we 
turn again to gaze upon that vivid scene. We 
see it now in its true colouring, bereft of the tinsel 
and the false splendour which a corrupt peojde 
would throw over it. The sight is tcinbly sug¬ 
gestive. Tender women, delicately reared amid 
all the profuse luxury of an advanced civilisa¬ 
tion, looking calmly on whilst human beings 
are being slaughtered wholesale, and beasts 
tortured to death. Men, young and oltl, 
whose fathers gl. ried in temi>t*rance, frugality, 
and industry, given over to the fatal excitement 
of such scenes as thefeC, and steeped in every 
idle pleasure. No wonder that the Roman 
arms, W’hich had carried victory to the farthest 
confines of the known world, should uuder such 
influences fall helpless to the dust. 

It only remains for us to say that our own 
country has had its amphithcatRs at C’iren- 
cestcr, Dorchester, and Sihl.ester, borrowed 
from the Roman model. Bull fighting was an 
amusement at Stamford iu tlie reign of .lohn, 
1209, and atTutbiir}, 1374. The Spanish bull¬ 
fights were supposed to be alxilished iu 1784, 
“except for pious and patriotic ] nrjioses, ” aiul 
as late as 1870 we had in the Agricultui-al Hall, 
London, an exhibition of Spanish tiill-figiiting 
which was very properly >topped by the Society 
for the Prevention of (hneliy to Animals. 

Thus we can trace through all the liistor)' of 
these barbarou" s[>ec tae]e.s that they belong < ssen- 
tially to evil tinie-i. Whatever (Ise may be fouiid 
existing with them to point to man’s nient.d ami 
physical greatness, these prr)ve bis nior.d tlegn- 
dation. It is to the teaching of Christ and His 
disciples in all ages that we can trace ihos- 
better and nobler feelings which raise men above 
the vile passions of the amphitheatre and give 
them as their highest glory the proud privih'ge 
of sa\ing rather than of destroying life. 




THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 

Dy the Author of **My First Football 
Match,” “A Boating Adventure at 
Parkhurst,” etc. 

CHAPTER IX.—HOW MY MA.STER AND I HAD 
QUITE AS MUCH EXCITEMENT IN ONE 
AtTERNOON AS WAS GOOD FOR US. 

J UST as they were turning to go, a sudden 
shout and rush of people arrested them. 
The crowd on the course had been immense, 
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I spot where the Randlebury boys stood in 
their waggonette ; and before they could 
move or get clear, they found themselves 
in the veiy centre of the mob. Shouts, 
oaths, shrieks, and wild laughter rose on 
every side of them ; some of the crowd 
scrambled up on to their wheels to get a 
glimpse of the pugilists; some abused and 
swore at them for getting in the way ; 
some tried to invade their waggonette, and 
struck at them when they resisted. 

In the midst of all Belsham’s horse took 
fright. There was a wild plunge, a shriek 
from the crowd in front, and next moment 
the five boys were thrown down among the 


“That’s worth a tip,” he growled; 

; “come, hand over.” 
j Charlie put his hand to his pocket acd 
' drew out a shilling. 

I The man scowled vilely. 

“ Do you suppose I’ll take s dirty 
shilling ? Come, yourg swell, empty oi 
( them pockets. Look anarp, IVe notim« 

’ to waste on the like of you.” 

1 Tremblingly Charlie obeyed, and gar? 
the man all the little stock of money be 
possessed. 

! But he was not yet to escape. Ffom 
1 under his jacket the greedy eye of the thkf 
I had caught a glimpse of a chain. With i 


Oh, take anything but that I" 


and of the roughest and lowest descrip¬ 
tion : sharpers, thieves, and roughs were 
there by the hundred, attracted from the 
neighbouring villages by the opportunity 
of plunder and riot which Gurley races 
always afibrded. As soon as the serious 
business of the racing was over, this low 
mob naturally sought excitement of their 
own making, and increasing in disorder 
and intemperance as the day wore on, had 
become beyond control just about the time 
when Mr. Belsham, iunior, took it into his 
n* uddled head to make a start in the direc¬ 
tion of home. The shout which kept him 
where he was was occasioned by that spec¬ 
tacle dear to the eyes of all blackguaras, a 
prize-fight. Round the two blood and dust- 
stained combatants the mob surged and 
yelled in diuiiken madness. Every moment 
it grew denser and wilder; and every 
iOment it swayed nearer and nearer to the 


crowd, while the horse, with the shattered 
and overturned vehicle behind him, forced 
for himself a ghastly lane through the mob. 

Of Gus and his three friends, Charlie, 
whom the hhock roused to sudden con- . 
sciousness, could see nt »thing. He tried to j 
rise, but the crowd pressed too wildly to 
give him the chance. For some moments j 
he lay among a host of crowding-, strug¬ 
gling feet, expecting every moment to be 
stunned, if not killed. But by a wonder¬ 
ful providence he escaped the peril. The 
crowd gave a sudden swing in a new direc¬ 
tion, and he was left unhurt, though stupe¬ 
fied and almost unable to stir. 

Presently he was conscious of a man 
standing in front of him. 

“ Oh, help me I” gasped my poor 
master. 

The man seized him roughly by the arm | 
and raised him to his feet. I 


rough hand he tore open the coat. ‘‘ 
a tidier? Here’s luck ; out with it^ com^ 

“ Oh, sir.” cried Charlie, “ take anythin? 
but that. Take my chain and my 
but not mv watch I ** 

Hard and brutally laughed the man « 
he snatched me out of the poor boy’s han'% 
and administering a parting cuff on 
head of his victim, turned to walk off with 
me in the recesses of one of his fihhy 
pockets. 

Scarcely, however, had he turned, when 
three men appeared in front of him, ooniing 
in the direction of Charlie. The boy saw 
them, and imagine his joy when in ore i i 
the party he recognised his old acquaint* 
ance, the cabman Jim I With a Budden 
bound and cry of delight he rushed to¬ 
wards him, shouting and pointing to the 
robber. “Oh, Jim, he’staken my watch; 
get my watch back« Jim—** 













Jim took in the state of affairs in an io- 
^tant, and calling on his two companions 
:o follow him, nished upon and secured 
'-he thief before the latter was even aware 
• f their intention. It was vain for one 
nan to resist three. He was foTc»d to 
liagorge first me, then the knife, and then 
he money. Charlie indeed pleaded that 
hey should leave him the money, or some 
jf it, but this proposal Jim scouted, and 
II his zeal relieved the robber of a good 
leal more than he had stolen from Charlie, 
rhen with kicks and blows they drove the 
wretch away as fast as his legs could carry 
lim. 

This done, Jim the cabman had an op- 
xirtunity of renewing his acquaintance 
with my master. 

“ Well,” said he, “ who’d have thought 
)f seeing you here ? I fancied Gurley races 
.vas quite blue enough for the likes of me, 
jut I never thought you was in that lino. 
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And what a nice mess you're in ! You look | 
as if—” 

“ Oh, don’t,” cried Charlie, holding him 
by the arm; *'it’8 bad enough as it is, 
without you thinking ill of me.” 

And then he told him as well as he could 
how he had been decoyed to these vile 
races; how he had been kept there by main 
force; how he had been made senseless 
with drink forcibly administered, and how, 
but for Jim's timely help, he would now 
have been robbed and helpless. 

Jim listened in astonishment, not un¬ 
mingled with many an ejaculation of in¬ 
dignation at the poor boy’s persecutors. 

“ And where are they now ? ” he asked, 
when Charlie had done. 

“ I don’t know. We were all thrown 
out, you know, among the crowd. I only 
hope they’ve not been killed.” 

“ Well, if I was you,” said the down¬ 
right cabman, I wouldn't break my heart 


I over them. I know Fd like to have a 
chance of a quiet talk with the young 
swells; rd give them something to take 
home with them, I would.” 

Charlie said nothing, but gratefully put 
himself under the protection of his de¬ 
liverer, who, making a considerable round 
to avoid the cru^, led him safely to 
GurW. 

“There’s no trap to bo got for love or 
money, so you'll just have to walk if you 
want to get back to Randlebury to-night.” 

Anything to get away from that odious 
crowd. If the distance had been twice as 
far, Charlie would have undertaken it. 

It was long enough, however, before 
they got away from the crowd. The road 
from Gurley to Sharle Bridge was alive for 
a mile and more with vehicles, drunken 
men and women, beggars and pickpockets. 
On either side of the road were jugglers, 
and thimble-riggers, and card-sharpers, 



who each attracted their crowd of simple¬ 
tons. Many were the lights and riots that at¬ 
tended these eager assemblages. As they 
passed one booth, the headquarters of a 
particularly blustering and blackg^uard 
card-sharjKT, a sudden disturbance arose 
w hich threatened to block the entire road. 
The man had offered a soverei^ to any 
one of his audience w ho could tell which of 
three cards he held uppermost in his hand. 
One voice called out a number. The man 
shuffled his cards, and by some slip on his 
part the guess of the speculator turned i<ut 
correct. Instantly that youth demandt d 
his sovereign, which the man refuMMl, 
vowing and calling others to witness that 
another number had been guessed. 

“ I’ll bring the police,” cried the voice, 
and instantly there was a movement in the 
group as of some one endeavouring to 
force his w’ay out. 

** Knock him over! ” some one cried ; 
“ he’s only one of them donkey sehoiil- 
boys. What business have they here at 


A Gallant Rescue. 
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all ? ” And at the signal two or three of the 
juggler’s accomplices made a dash at the 
retreating youth and seized him. 

“ Souse him in the river! ” cried some¬ 
body else. 

“ Give him one on the mouth! ” cried 
another. 

“ Sit on him ! *’ shouted a third. 

In the midst of these contradictor^’ 
advices the roughs lifted their striiggliDg 
victim from his feet, and proceeded to 
carry him in the direction of the bridge. 

In the momentary glimpse which Charlie 
got of the wretched object of this persecu¬ 
tion, he recogi ised, to his horror and 
astonishment, Tom Drift, livid with terror, 
frantic with rage, and yelling with pain. 

“ Jim,” cried Charlie, “ that's Tom 
Drift! Oh ! can't we help him 'i Will you 
try, Jim P Poor Tom ! ” 

“ Is he one of them four as brought you 
here ? ” asked Jim, not offering to move. 

“ Yes ; but never mind that; they will 
drown him; see how furious they are! 
Will von help him, Jim ? ” 

“ Not a bit of me,” replied the stubborn 
Jim, who was well content to see the tables 
tamed on one who had so brutally ill- 
treated his young companion. 

“ Then I must try myself; ” and so say¬ 
ing, the boy of thirteen rushed in among 
the crowd, and wildly tried to make his 
way to where his schoolfellow was being 
dragged by his persecutors. 

Of course Jim had nothing for it but to 
back him up, and in a moment he was 
beside my young master. 

‘ Let the boy bo !” he shouted to those 
who carried Drift, in a voice so loud that 
for a moment the rabble stood quiet to hear. 

In the midst of this silence Charlie 
shouted, 

“ Hold on, Tom Drift, we’ll help you if 
we can.” 

Instantly the crowd took up the name. 

“Tom Drift I Yah! Souse Tom Drift! 
Roll Tom Drift in the mud i Ya! Tom 
Drift! ” 

And sure enough Tom Drift would have 
suffered the penalty prepared for him, 
despite Charlie’s attempt at rescue, had 
not help come at that moment from a most 
unexpected quarter. 

It will be remembered that Joe Halliday 
and his friend Walcot had planned a long 
walk on this hoHday to Whitstone Woods, 
some ten miles beyond Gurley. 

This plan they had duly carried out, 
and were now making the best of their way 
back to Randlebury along the crowded 
highway, when the sudden cry of a 
schoolfellow’s name startled them. 

“Tom Drift! Yah! Beggarly school¬ 
boy ! ” 

“ I say, Joe, that’s one of our follows ! 
What’s happening ? ” 

Joe accosted a passer-by. 

“ What’s going on ? ” he inquired. 

“They’re only going to souse a young 
chap in the river.” 

“ What for ? ” 

“ I don’t. know ; ’cause he don’t think 
the same as old Shuffle, the three-card 
chap ” 

“ We must do something, Joe,” said 
W.dcot. 

“I wish it were any other chap; but 
come on, we’re in for it now,” said Joe. 

And with that these two broad-shoul¬ 
dered, tall fellows dashed into the thick of 
the fray. 

Tom’s bearers were now at the bridge, 
W'hich was a low one, and were turning 
down towards the water’s edge, when a 
new cry arreste<l them. 


“ Now Randlebury ! Put it on, Randle- 
bury ! Who back-* uj) Randlebury P ” 

It was the old familiar cry of the foot¬ 
ball field, and at the sound of the well- 
known voices Charlie’s heart leapt for 
joy. 

“ I do!” he shouted, with all his might. 
“ Here you are, Randlebury! ” 

And Jim’s gruff voice took up the cry 
too. 

A panic set in among the blackj^uards. 
To them it seemed that the school was 
come in force to rescue their comrade, for 
on either side the cry rose, and fighting 
towards them they could see at any rate 
two stalwart figures, who, they concluded, 
were but the leaders of following force. 
One of the men was hardy enough to turn 
at bay at the moment WaJeot had clesred 
his way at last up to the front. Big bully 
though he was, he was no match for the 
well conditioned, active athlete who faced 
him. In a single round Walcot ] unished 
him in a maniur that made him glad 
enough to take to his heels as fast as he 
could. 

This exploit turned the day. Di opping 
Tom—how and where they did not stay to 
consider—they followed their retreating 
companion with all the speed they were 
capable of, and left the enemy without 
another blow masters of the situation. 

But if, as a victory, this charge of the 
Randlebury beys had been successful, as a 
rescue it had failed ; for Tom Drift, bcung 
literally dropped from the shoulders of his 
executioners, had faUen first on to the 
parapet of the bridge, and then with a 
heavy shock into the stony stream beneath. 
When Walcot, Joe, Charlie, and Jim among 
them went to pull him out, he was sense¬ 
less. At first they thought him merely 
stunned by the fall (the stream was only 
a few inches deep), but presently, when 
they began to lift him, they found that his 
right arm, on which he had fallen, was 
broken. 

Bandaging the limb as well as they could, 
find bathing his forehead with water, they 
succeeded in restoring Tom to conscious¬ 
ness, and then, between them, carried him 
as gently as possible to the nearest house, 
where they managed, with some difflculty, 
to get a vehicle to convey them the rest of 
their journey. It was a sad, silent jour¬ 
ney. To Tom, the pain caused by every 
jolt was excruciating. They did their best 
to ease him, holding him lying across 
their knees, while Jim drove along the 
level footpath; but by the time the school 
was reached the sufferer was again insen¬ 
sible, aiid so he remained till the surgeon 
had set his arm. 

Thus ended this eventful holiday. 

Before Charlie went to bed, the doctor 
sent for him to his study, and there re¬ 
quired to know the true history of that 
day’s doings. And Charlie told him all. I 
need hardly say that, according to his 
version, the case against the four culprits 
was far lighter than had their impeach¬ 
ment been in other hands. He took to 
himself whatever blame he could, and 
dwelt as little as possible on the x>lot that 
had been laid to get him to Gurley, an J on 
the means which had been used to keep 
him when once there. He tii.isbed up with 
a very warm and pathetic appeal for Tom 
Drift. 

“Don’t, please, expel Tom Drift,” he 
said, in all the boldness of generosity; 
“ he was led on by the others, sir, and he’s 
punished badly enough as it is. Oh ! sir, if 
you’d seen his mother cry when she only 
spoke of him, you couldn’t do it.” 


“ You must leave that to me, * said th* 
doctor, sternly. “ I hope I shall do i - 
thing that is unjust or unkind. And dot 
go to bed, and thank God for the careH: 
has taken of you to-day.” 

/nd Charlie went. 

Tom Drift was not expelled. For weeb 
he lay ill, and during that time no ddtv 
was more devoted, and no companion mrr? 
constant, than Charlie Newconie. i 
friendship sprang up between tie 
strangely in contrast with the oldfoorxr 
on which they had stood. No longer va 
Tom the vain, hectoring patron, hi: tb* 
docile penitent, over whose spirit Char!> • 
charac^ter began from that time to exercL- 
an influence which, if in the time too n.- 
it could always have worked as it did D' vJ 
would have gone far t« save Tom Dri:: 
frem many a bitter fall and experienoe, 
When Tom, a week before the Chn^tns* 
holidays, left the 8ick-»-ocm and hx)kLii| 
phice once more in his class, Gus, Mar^vt-j 
son, and Shadbolt were no longer mma^i! 
of Randlebury School. 

(To bf continued.) 
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Problem No. 53. 
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White to play and mate in two (2) mom 


The Endings of Games. 

In the last two games we gave the first ffioi 
to White, but will now give it to Bla-A. ^ 
show another series of moves, which lead to 
pretty termination. 


Black 

White 

1, P e5 

P 

b3 

2, N c5 

N 

b2 

a P d6 

P 

e3 

4, O fl6 

O 

f3 

6, N g4 

O 

c3 

6, K M 

N 

e2 

7, N f 3 : 

P 

f3 






m 


It is better for White to take with the P than 
ith the N, for the M hi can move to gl, and 
;cupy the important g file, in which the 
lack E stands. 


8. O 

CO 

o 

M 

firi 

9, O 

e7 

O 

e4 

10. O 

e4: 

P 

e4 

11. O 

fire 

P 

d4 

12. P 

d4: 

P 

d4 

13. N 

b6 

P 

a4 

14, P 

o6 

N 

c4 

15, L 

h4 

L 

d3 

16, L 

h6 

K 

d2 

17. O 

h4 

P 

d5 


^Miite is now tempting Black to give the 
leck with the 0. 

18, Of3^ L f3: 

19. L f 3 : 


I BLACK. I 



Solution. 

10, M fif7 :t 

20, K h8 M grS^t 

21, K er8: M gU 

22, L g2 M g2 4 


DVENTURE8 OF A BOSTON BOY 
AMONGST SAVAGES. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of "The Amateur Dominie," " A Boy's 
Campaign," etc. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Thompson had been paddled off 
! to the brig, every minute must to 
)ung Jcwitt have seemed like an hour 
11 he could follow his “father.” But, 
mfident that the game was in his own 
inds, he showed no impatience, and left 
to the Indians to make the next move. 

” They said I must talk to the captain 
piin in another letter, and tell him to 
t his boat come on shore with Maquina, 
id that I should be ready to jump into 
le boat at the same time Maquina should 
imp on shore. I told them that the 
iptain, who knew that they had killed 
ly shipmates, would never trust liis men 
) near the shore for fear they would kill 
lem too, as they were so much more 
umerous; but that if they would select 
ny three of their number to go with me 
1 a canoe, when we came within hail I 
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might desire the captain to send his boat 
with Maquma to receive me in exchange 
for him. 

“This appeared to please them, and 
after some whispering among the chiefs, 
who, from what words I overheard, con¬ 
cluded that if the captain should refuse to 
send his boat with Maquina, the three men 
worild have no difficulty in bringing me 
•back with them, they agreed to my pro¬ 
posal, and selected three of their stoutest 
men to convey me. Fortunately, having 
been for some time accustomed to see me 
armed, and suspecting no design on my 
part, they paid no attentions to the pistols 
I had about me. 

“As I was going into the canoe, little 
Sat-sat-Eok-sis, who could not bear to part 
with me, asked me, with an affecting sim¬ 
plicity, since I was going away to leave 
him, if the white men would not let his 
father come on shore and not kill him. I 
told him not to be concerned, for that no 
one should injure his father, when, taking 
an affectionate leave of me, and again 
begging mo not to let the white men hurt 
his father, he ran to comfort his mother, 
who was at a little distance, writh the as¬ 
surances I had given him. 

“ On entering the canoe I seated myself 
in the prow, facing the three men, having 
determined, if it wrae practicable, from the 
moment I found Maquina was secured, to 
fl^t on board the vessel before he was re¬ 
leased, hoping by that means to bo enabled 
to obtain the restoration of what property 
belonged to the Boston still remaining in 
the possession of the savages, which, I 
thought, if it could be done, a duty which 
I owed to the owners. With feelings of 
joy impossible to be described did I quit 
this savage shore, confident now that 
nothing could thwart my escape or prevent 
the execution of the plan I had formed, as 
the men appointed to convey and guard 
me were armed with nothing but their 
paddles. As we came within hail of the 
brig they at once ceased paddling, when, 
presenting my pistols at them, I ordered 
them instantly to go on or I would shoot 
the whole of them. A proceeding so wholly 
unexpected threw them into great con¬ 
sternation, and, resuming their paddles, in 
a few moments, to my inexpressible delight, 
I once more found myself alon^ide of a 
Christian ship, a happiness which I had 
almost despaired of ever again enjoy¬ 
ing.” 

The sailors crowded to the side with 
hearty interest in this rescued captive; 
and as he leaped on board, the captain came 
forward to welcome and congratulate him. 
Jewitt tried to thank them, but scarcely 
knew what he was saying. “ Such was 
the agitated state of my feelings at that 
moment, with joy for my escape, thankful¬ 
ness to the Supreme Being who had so 
mercifully preserved me, and gratitude to 
those whom He had rendered instrumental 
in ray delivery, that I have no doubt that 
what with my strange dress, being painted 
with red and black from head to foot, 
having a bearskin wrapped around me, 
and my brng hair, which I was not allowed 
to cut, fastened on the top of my head in a 
large bunch, with a sprig of green spruce, 

I must have appeared more like one 
deranged than a rational creature, i 
Captain Hill afterwar .s told me that he 
never saw anything ii. the form of man 
look so wild as I did when I first came on 
board." 

Jewitt was taken into the cabin, where he 
found his late master Maquina in irons and 
very much in the dumps. The chief's j 


countenance biightened up when John 
came and took him by the hand, and asked 
Captain Hill to let him be imfettered. The 
captain consented, but when he had heard 
the whole story of the I]*.i>ton, he gave way 
to honest wrath, and was for doing 
summary justice on Maquina. But against 
this Jewitt argued, first that the man was 
a savage and knew no better, then that his 
death would lead to fresh retaliation by his 
people on the first crew that fell into their 
hands. When the captain offered to leave 
the question entirely to him, our hero de¬ 
clared, also with as much sense as good 
feeling, that not only would he never take 
the life of a man who had x>reserved his, 
but as there was some of the Boston’s pro¬ 
perty still on shore, it was his duty to the 
owners to try to save it for them, and 
therefore he proposed to use the chief as a 
hostage for all being given up. 

Maquina understood quite enough of this 
conversation to be terribly frightened, and 
kept interrupting it by frequent inquiries as 
to what was going to be done with him. 
When informed that the captain had re¬ 
solved to spare his life, ho was still uot at 
ease, for with some reason he thought that 
Thompson might do him a mischief. John 
assured him that Thompson would not be 
allowed to harm him, but found it very 
difficult to quiet the fears suggested by his 
conscience and his own ideas of revenge. 
Thompson, indeed, was past harming any 
one for a time. 

It was too late'that evening to take stepa 
for collecting the property which the 
thoughtful armourer meant to secure for 
his owners. The Indians were in the mean¬ 
while not to come near the ship, else they 
would be fired on. Maquina was detained 
for the night, Mid only bargained that 
John should stay in the cabin with him. 
So ^eat were nis terrors still, that he 
would not allow his companion to sleep,, 
but kept disturbing him with questions, 
and repeating, “John, you know when 
you was alone and more than five hundred 
men were your enemies, I was your friend, 
and prevented them from putting you and 
Thompson to death, and now I am in the 
power of your friends, you ought to do 
the same by me.” In reply he was assured 
that this debt of gratitude would be duly 
paid. 

At daybreak Jewitt hailed the people on 
shore, telling them it was Maquina’s 
order that they should bring off the cannon 
and anchors, and whatever remained of 
the ship’s cargo, with his own chest and 
Thompson’s. This they set about doing in 
all haste, transporting the heavy articles 
on two of their largest canoes lashed to¬ 
gether, and covered with planks; and thus 
in the course of two hours everything that 
had been demanded was deliver^ on 
board. 

Then, to his great satisfaction, Maquina 
was told that he might go. After all, the 
parting was most friendly on both sides. 
Presents were exchanged; invitations to 
return were given and offers of trade. On 
bidding farewell to Jewitt, the chief 
gra.<!ped him cordially by both hands, and 
shed tears of emotion ; while John himself, 
glad as he might be to turn his back on 
Xootka and fill belonging to it, could not 
without a twinge of regret take leave of a 
man who on the whole had treated him not 
so badly. He was of a forgiving t‘-mper, 
this young fellow, and at such a moment 
remembered only the summer moods of 
Muquina’s fickle humour. 

An unfortunate accident threw a shade 
over this happy deliverance. Before the 
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brig got under way, a young chief who 
had taken bo part in the massacre, and had 
id ways shown himself friendly to the 
priboners, was mortally wounded by the 
captain through the careless handling of a 
gun that proved to be loaded. He declared 
himself satisfied that it was an accident, 
and his hurts being drej^sed as well as pos¬ 
sible, he was t ^ken on shore, where he died 
a few days later. The captain was very 
much shocked at the result of his careless¬ 
ness, and Jewitt was sincerely sorrj". It 
is strange if some of the Indians did not 
suspect this injury to have been inflicted on 
purpose, after all that had passed; but we 
hear no more about it. 

This true narrative is now drawing to a 
close. 

The Lydia spent a year yet on the ooast, 
quietly trading in these far-off waters, 
while all Europe was shaking with the 
march of Napoleon’s armies. November 
brought her back again to Nootka Sound. 
The Indians were at their winter quarters 
up the river, but a gun being fired, as had 
l>een agreed, in the course of a few hours 
Maquina came paddling down with the 
furs he had collected. Naturally, some¬ 
what shy of trusting him self a second 
time on board the brig, he remained in the 
village, and sent three men off to parley, 
one of them Thompson's old enemy the 
buffoon, who also filled the post of steers¬ 
man to the royal canoe. They inquired 
particularly for John, amiouncing that 
their master would by no means come on 
board uidess the young man would go and 
fetch him. The captain and Thompson 
were strongly against his putting himself 
in Maquina's power, but he was not afraid, 
only stipulating that the three Indians 
should meanwhile remain on board the 
Lydia. So they w’ere taken into the cabin 
and treated with bread and treacle, while 
Jewitt went on shore in their canoe. 

Maquina received him with CTeat demon¬ 
strations of joy, but seemed rather put 
out that these hostages had been kept for 


his safety. “Ah! John,” said the chief, 

“ I see you are afraid to trust me, but if 
they had come with you I should not have 
hurt you, though I should have taken good 
care not to let you go on board another , 
vessel.” i 

Jewitt’s presence gave Maquina courage 
to go off to the ship with his chest of j 
furs. A satisfactory bargain followed, , 

and another affectionate farewell. I 

“ How many moons will it be till you j 
come and see us again ? ” asked the chief , 
of his late prisoner, who had his own in- , 
tentions on this head, but kept them to j 

himself. i 

It was with inexpressible satisfaction, 

! he says, that he finally quitted “ a coast to ' 
I which I was resolved nothing should again 
tempt me to return, and as the tops of 
I the mountains sunk in the blue waves of 
the ocean, I seemed to feel my heart 
lightened of an oppressive load.” 


In August, 1806, the Lydia sailed 
China. At Canton Jewitt met an oldi;. 
quaintauce from Hull, through wbrio > 
learned that the good people at home y 
given him up for lost. A letter by i 
homeward-bound vessel soon set that ri^i 
Then he went with Captain Hill to Boat c. 
Massachusetts, where he wasreoivedr.*.: 
much kindness by the ovnaers of his fort r 
ship. Apparently he settled in Amnt 
for he \vas living at Middletown, Com.^- 
ticut, when, in 1815, he published lii 
story. 

The Moouchaht, or Nootka, tribe 
still li\ring on the Sound, in a much id- 
graded and diminished state. Notsoki^ 
ago an old Indian was found with sev 
recollections of the lively, good-natir-d 
white lad who S}»ent more than two yeuM 
in captivity among this people, and wu 
best remembered for the che^ul faa b 
put upon his troubles. 


The Chief gratped him cordiaiiy with both hands, and shed tears of emotion. 
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)KE FAMOirS BBITISH BATTLES. 


DKLHI. 


IT AS there ever—or could there be amin— 
V such another story as that of the Indian 
volt of 1857 ? 


steeped the annals of that time in blood, not 
of warriors merely, but of helpless and delicate 
women and little children ! 

“ Remember the ladies! Remember the 
babies ! ” used to be the cry, as our brave and 
infuriated soldiers flung themselves upon certain 
death in the hope of crushing the ruthless power 


of a great trust. Each soldier was a hero. The- 
weakest and smallest became like lions in their 
courage, and their endurance seems often beyond 
belief. The secret of this amazing strength wm 
that which stirs the heart of every true boy or 
man—the thought of cruelty to the helpless and 
the weak. 



t seems impossible ! We fondly hope that 
he coming years, whatever else may happen, I 
rill never be recorded that human beings | 
e committed such enormities* as those that 


of the sepoy, but in the proud certainty of | 
proving themselves true to the name and uniform ' 
they bore. 1 

Never did men show themselves more worthy | 


To dwell upon the details of the horrors of 
the mutiny would be to pander to passions 
almost as evil astho.se that led to the barbarities 
themselves. But wc may with profit turn for a 
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few minutes to the records of some of those deeds 
of bravery and devotion which make us proud 
to bear the honoured name of Englishmen. 

Our rule in India had just reached its cen¬ 
tenary. In June, 1757, Clive had won the great 
victor}' of Plassy, and it was proposed to cele¬ 
brate the hundredth anniversary of that event by 
some grand rejoicings. 

The year 1857 opened with every prospect of 
peace. In March the first low mutterings of a 
threatening storm broke ominously. 

Like many storms, its origin was apparently 
trifling. A Bralimin soldier at the cantonment 
of Dumdum, wliich was a great artillery arsenal, 
was asked by a native of low caste for the use of 
his lotah, or drinking-vessel, which was promptly 
^refused, on the ground that the vessel would 
become unclean by the mere touch of a low-caste 
pariah. 

“ To-day yon are very particular about your 
precious caste,'" sneered the workman, “ but you 
oon't mind biting cartridges that are made up 
with the fat of unclean animals i " 

“ What do you mean,” asked the Brahmin, in 
shame and terror, “by this dreadful accusa¬ 
tion ?" 

Then the despised and wily Hindoo told how ' 
he had heard that the cartridges issued with the 
new Enfield rifles were made up and greased I 
with the fat of bullocks and pigs ! To taste or | 
touch the flesh of animals was worse than death ' 
to the high-caste Brahmin. By doing so he ! 
would lose his caste, and his relimon taught him ) 
that he could thenceforth hope for no happiness 
after death. 

The nimour spread like wildfire through the 
ranks of the sepoy regiments in India. Stories 
the wildest and most absurd were believed when 
they came with all the apparent tnith of the 
“greased cartridges.” The Queen of England 
was intent, they said, upon making Mussul¬ 
mans and Hindoos alike adopt the Christian 
religion, and the first step was to degrade the 
people by making them taste the greased cart¬ 
ridges ! Another story was that, owing to the 
Crimean war, many widows had been made in 
England, and the Queen intended to marry 
these widows to Indian chiefs, so that the chil¬ 
dren might be reared as Christians, and inherit 
the land of their fathers! 

On the 25th February the 19th Native Infan¬ 
try, having refused to use tlie cartridges, was 
paraded, and found itself completely surrounded 
by the unlimbered and loaded guns of a battery, 
supported by a battalion of Europeans. Colonel 
Mitchell ordered the refractory regiment te 
ground arms, and they were inarched off as dis¬ 
armed prisoners to Berhampore, where they 
were disbanded on the 3rd April, and fled 
through all the Upper Provinces, fanning the 
flame of mutiny, and canying with them a 
deadly hatred of the English name. Thus the 
mutiny began. 

On the 1st May, 1857, the “Bombay Gazette” 
described India as being “quiet throughout,” 
in spite of many indications to the contrary. 
In fact, we had trained up a magnificent body 
-of men to defend our Company^ possessions, 
and we could not believe that these petted and 
praised soldiers could revolt. Eight days after 
the announcement that India was quiet through¬ 
out, eighty-five malcontent sowars of the 3rd 
Light Cavalry were condemned by court-martial 
to ten years’ imprisonment with hard labour 
for refusing to use the greased cartridges. The 
sentence was read on a general parade at Meerut, 
and the men were marched off to gaol. The 
next day was Sunday, and when tlie bells weie 
ringing the evening worshippers to church a 
noisy crowd of native infantry soldiers belong¬ 
ing to the 11th and 20th Legiments assembled 
in the cantonments. 

The European officers heard of the disturbance, 
and rushed out to pacify the men. The muti¬ 
nous soldiers immediately shot them, and having 
once shed blood, they gave reins to their wildest 
pasdons ; and, bursting open the doors of the 
gaol, let loose the sowars of the 3rJ Light 
Cavalry, who had been imi*risoncd only the 
day before, together with all the convicts con¬ 
fined there. Soon there rose from burning 
houses and bungalows thick volumes of smoke 


into the calm and sultry air; but higher than 
the smoke, and above the din and liorror of the 
awful scene, rose the shrieks of tlie English 
women and children, mingled with the tri¬ 
umphant yells of the revolted troops. By some 
terrible blunder, which we cannot stop to ex¬ 
plain, the European troops, 2,000 in number, 
were not under arms in time to prevent the 
massacre, or the escape of the mutineers for 
Delhi. 

Knowing well that their safety lay in rapid 
action and rapid flight, the sepoys waited not 
to contemplate the destruction tlieyliad caused, 
but, well mounted on sturdy and fleet horses, 
they urged their wild career towards the ancient 
capital of the Mogul Empire, filled with a mail 
thirat for vengeance. 

In the early morning of Monday the advanced 
party was seen approaching Delhi, and the 
English Commissioner, not liking their appear¬ 
ance. gave orders for tlie seven gates of the city 
to be closed. Before the order could be obeyed 
the mutineers were within the barriers, and 
Delhi became tne scene f'l those terrible atro¬ 
cities which put even the events of the previous 
day inio the shade. One spot in the city 
remained uncaptured. Lieutenant Willoughby 
commanded the arsenal or magazine, which wa.s 
one of the most important in India. Va.st stores 
of arms and ammunition were collected there, 
and the powder-magazine was a ])rize which the 
mutineers regarded as already their own. 

When it w'as evident that the native princes 
in the city had sided with the mutineers, all hope 
fer tne Europeans in Delhi had to ho abandoned. 
A brave and devoted company of six men closed 
the magazine gates, placed gun., double loaded 
svith grape, behind them, defiuided every inch of 
the approach to the powder-magazine in the 
same way, intending, as one point was carried 
Dy the rebels, to fall back upon another, and 
finally a train was laid to the magazine itself, in 
view of what might and what did happen. 

Presently a demand came to the gates for 
possession, in the ijame of the King of Delhi, 
whose hasty call to that throne, which was 
without a kingdom, proved the reality of the 
work that was being done. 

Need we say tlie demand was refused ? 

Again a thraat was sent that sealing laddera 
would be employed, and these arrived soon after, 
inujh to t le delight of the native workmen 
employed in the Arsenal, who haa until now 
been kept in check only by the resolute bearing 
of the Six Englishmen. These native workmen 
seized the opportunity which the scaling ladders 
mvetliem, and scrambling over the roofs of the 
buildings, reached the outer walls, dropjied down 
the ladders, and joined the rebels. Then the 
enemy climbed up the walls in great numbers, 
and Lieutenants Willoughby and Forrest poured 
a deadly hail of grape upon them, loading and 
reloading the guns with calm precision, although 
the enemy’s musketry fire was at a range of forty 
yanls. 

But their ammunition was running out— 
thanks to the native workmen who had hidden 
all they could find—and when their last round 
was fired. Conductor Buckley was struck for the 
first time, in the arm, and Forrest’s hand was 
shattered by two balls at the same moment. 

Willoughby calmly gave the order to “ fire the 
magazine. ” 

Tliere was a dull and awful roar, the earth 
heaved and shook, and with the effect of a 
volcano the entire magazine rose high into the 
air. 

From a sally-port near the Jumna the two 
lieroic lieutenants reached the Cashmere Gates, 
whilst two of the soldiers escaped to Meenit. 

Willoughby made his way to the jangle, but 
was cruelly murdered by some villagers, who 
found him wounded and helpless. 

The mutineer were now masters of the city. 
With great pomp the new king set liimself at 
the head of the army, which was in splendid 
condition, well officered and organised. The de¬ 
fences of the city were in perfect order, and 
heavy guns were placed on the bastions to meet 
the lialed British troops whenever they might 
appeiir. 

When the first surprise of the mutiny was 


over, the Europeans in India, a mere handful in 
number, set to work to crush it, and all eyes 
turned to Delhi, which was the stronghold of 
the revolt. 

In the beginning of June two besi^dng 
forces from Umballa and Meerut, under Sir 
Henry Barnard, advanced from Alleepore to¬ 
wards Delhi. Tliey encountered a Wiy of 
rnutiuctrs, about three thousand strong, after a 
march of three mileii, and this boily they found 
to have chosen a sjdeudid position, and to have 
entrenched it with twelve pieces of cannon. 
The rebels’ guns were splendidly served, and did 
much havoc among our troops. The swift day¬ 
light of India came in to our aid, and Sir 
Henry Barnard gave the order to “Charge and 
carry those guns I ” 

The 75th Kegirneiit, with a wild roar of de¬ 
light, swept in line to the front, carried the 
guns at the point of the bayonet, and dmve the 
sepoys before them to a second position, which 
was carried after two hours’ hard fighting. By 
nine our troops had jiossession of what had been 
a former cantonment, two miles from Delhi, 
but HOW’ a mere collection of fragments of broken 
furniture and torn clothing, sad and bitter evi¬ 
dence of the massacre that hud taken place 
there. Between this cantonment and Delhi 
were many ruins of former tombs and other 
buildings, and these the rebels used as cover 
during their skirmishing attacks upon our 
trooi»8. These skirmishing parties usually sal¬ 
lied out of the city every afternoon, and brought 
with them a couple of guns and a few cavalry. 
They chiefly directed their efforts against the 
advanced English position, and waited to be 
driven back by our troojis. On the evening of 
the 9th June a large body made a sortie, and 
the fighting was severe. One noble young 
fellow. Lieutenant Battye, of the Guide Corps, 
was dreadfully wounded "by a cannon-ball in the 
stomach. His last words to a young friend and 
officer were, “ Well, old fellow, dulce et decorum 
est pro ]:Aitria nioi i—you see it’s my case ! ” The 
same evening the Guides, who had shown them¬ 
selves capable of tlie most aidiious efforts, 
having maiched a distance of 570 miles in 
twent}-two days, “found tliemsclves exjKwed 
to a galling tire from a l idge of rocks, behind 
which the enemy were securely posted. ” Their 
commander’s name was Daly, and one of 
his officers thus describes the scene that fol- 
loived :— 

“ Our poor fellow’s were not able to deliver a 
sliot, and were getting knocked over mc*st 
cruelly. To stay five minutes in that |> 08 ition 
was certain deatli to us all, so Daly and I drew 
our swords and ru.shed up the rocks with a 
hurrah I A yell from behind told u.s our men 
were following us as quickly as they could. 
Immediately on jumping over the ridge I had 
the satisfaction of seeing three fellows coming 
with a rush at me; the first, a tall man, evidently 
excited to delirium With bhang, opium, and 
churries, raised his sword, and made a slashing 
back-handed cut, wdiich, had it taken full effect, 
must have rolled my head off. However, my 
usual good luck came to my help, and instead 
of cutting 1 had just time to'change the cut 
into a guard. My gootl cavalry sword stood me 
well, though a deep cut was made in the steel,” 
The blade was beaten dow’u, and a deep gash in 
the cheek show’ed how narrow' llie esca|>e liad 
been. Daly cut the sepoy down, and the ad¬ 
vancing Guides quickly routi-d the enemy. ” 

Not until the 20th of September did Delhi 
yield, and tlieu only to one of the most bril¬ 
liant assaults iu all the history of that great 
revolt. 

We have but touched with a light hand the 
scenes of that memorable time. Space fails us 
to do more than mention the name of the heroic 
Nicholson. Neither can we speak of the deeds 
that were turning the whole of the North- 
Eastern Province into a vast slaughter-house. 
Of one thing w’e may s|)eak with some degree 
of confidence— that is, that oiir rule iu India has 
since then been iu many respects wiseK, more 
kindly, more Christian ; and that as the prin¬ 
ciples of our Christianity become more recog¬ 
nised in our goveniinent of that vast empire, 
so wiil the fruU be peace and prosperity. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Corrceponliencc. 


Laying a Right Foundation. I 

W E think every schoolboy reader of the Boy’.s 
Own Papkr will like to read a prayer 
offered at the laying of the first stone of the new 
City of l^ndon School, by Dr. Abbott, the head 
master. It was only heard by a few, and. Sir 
Charles Reed informs us, has not hitherto been j 
printed ;— j 

“ Almighty Father, may Thy blesdng rest for I 
ever on the school of w’hich we have this <lay I 
laid the foundation stone, that 7nany generations 
of Thy children may here be healthfully and I 
wisely trained to seek truth, to love goodness, l 
to honour and practise labour, and to have no I 
fear but the fear of Hoing evil, so that finally they j 
may go forth from this place with healthy bodies, ' 
sound minds, and pure hearts, prt^pared to do | 
Thy will and show forth Thy glory by leading | 
honourable and useful lives. Upon them who 
teach in this school and those who direct its 
government, pour down the spirit of wusdom 
and justice, and to their experience of teaching 
or administering add an unselfisli and enlight¬ 
ened zeal for the welfare of their pu]»ils. To all 
alike, whether pupils, teachers, or governors, 
give Thy most excellent gift of charity and bro¬ 
therly concord, that, aided by Thy grace, we 1 
may all combine together to build up a temple, 1 
not to ourselves, but unto Thee, 0 Fatlier I 
Almighty, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” j 


A Noble Boy and a Brave Man. 
Lieut.-Colonkl Stewart sends us the fob j 
lowing story, and wo gladly give it a place :— 
The Civil Commissioner at Benares during the 
mutiny of the native soldiery in India in 1857 
was an old Addiscoinbe boy, Mr. Henry Carre 
Tucker, c. b. The whole of his life had been j)nre, 
manly, and upright, and in the teirible crisis of | 
the rebellion he sustained himself, as the viceroy, j 
Earl Canning, his old schoolfellow, believed he I 
would, “ with that calm courage, based upon : 
that which is the foundation of true courage.” 
He ha<l a province containing .seven millions of 
people to govern ; a city seething with discon- | 
tent, for Beiiarea is one of the most fanatical in i 
Upper Bengal. He had a mere handful of j 
Europeans as a garrison, and all the lives of the I 
loyal natives a.s well as hfs own countrymen to j 

? )rotect. Yet, like a true Englishman, he boldly I 
aced the emergency, aud .succeeded in preserving 
p^e aud safety to life and property. Sir John 
K>tye, the historian of the mutiny, states that 
Mr. Tucker took his evening ride^ wifli his 
daughter, as he had done in more p'^aceful 
times, and when remonstrated with for wearing 
hi.s ordinary hat, he remarked that he was as 
safe in it as in any other. There is one notable 
incident in his life which ouglit sorely to be 
known by Hnglish boys. When at Addiscoinbe 
he quitterl the college on one occasion before the 
examinations commenced, so that the cadet 
below him might win the prizes which he knew 
would certainly have fallen to him. 


A Soldier on War. 

General Siier.man, of the United States 
army, speaking rtcently at the Columbus 
so’diers’ reunion, expressed mo.st pungently his 
abhorreuceof war enmed on, or entered into, for 
the sheer sake of militarv glory. “ Tlierc is many , 
a boy here to-day who look< on soldiering as all ' 
glory ; but, boys, it is all hell, I look on war > 
with horror. But, if it mmt come, I am here.” | 


Words of Chef.r.— A popular author, Jessie M. Saxby, 
wrires; "I not ooly look at the Bovs Paper, but 
read it every word! The articles on ‘Dogs* are 
flrst-rate, and remind me of our mmy canine friends 
who arc now in the ‘happy hunting frounds.' ” 

The Rev. Mr. Mill in, of the London City Mission, 
wrlliog ab"Hit work anvmgst Post-ofhce boys, says: 
“The Boy’s Ow.v Fapf.r is in great request among 
these lads, and the missionary would Iw grateful if 
any kind friend would supply him with a few addi¬ 
tional copies of this magazine." 

A. H.—Yes. If the tame ferret gets leave to roam 
about, the rats will keep out of its way. If conflned 
in a cage, the rats will take in the situation at a 
glance, and enjoy themselves. 


Collie Doo with Worms.—You do not say whether 
they are ronnd worms or tape worms. However, 
Spratfs patent powder kill both. We do not our¬ 
selves follow the directions quite that are given with 
the powder, except as regards the dose. We think 
it very cru»-l to keep a dog so long without food 
when there is no necessity. We give, therefore, a 
liiiht dinner at five o'clock the day before, no break- 
faii next morning, but tlic powder at ten, aud a dose, 
say half an ounce or more for a collie, at twelve, and 
soon after some nice warm l>roth. Change your feed¬ 
ing. Give green vegetables, well mashed, twice a 
week, and plenty of exercise. 

R. E. B.—You could get a fair promising mastiff 
puppv, about four months old, for some £3, but of 
course not a long-peiligreed dog. or one that would 
li.ive much chanCb on the show-bench. 

Collie —l You ask us If it would do any barm to 
throw a collie four months old iuto the water, as he 
does not go of his own accord. Yes ; it would give 
him such a scare and such a fear of water that he 
would never take to it naturally. 2. The black- 
roofed mouth to well-bred dogs is all nonsense; 
some have it black, and some light, and others pie¬ 
bald. 3. Unless authors' names are published with 
the stories w-* do not give them. If a writer does 
not court publicity, why should It be forced on 
him? 

J. K Keep your dove in a nice clean, comf<irtahle 
cage,and treat it with the greatest attention. Doves 
arc fond of grain, and any kind of small peas or 
Iteans, etc., mav be given them. Also stale bread 
for a change. The bit of looking-glass in the cage is 
(luite harmless. But why not keep two birds instead 
of one? 

H. E. F —Depends on the condition of the coin. A 
twoiKMiny cupper-piece, if a tine specimen, should 
feti.li not leas than from 28. to 28. (ki. 


A SuoaF>’TioN.— A. L II. writes: “The telegraph mes- 
8 njers, to whom w’e are all more or less indebted, 
have many long minutes of waiting, especially in the 
suburban otft .ea. Will some readers who have well- 
stocke i shelves lend or give them books or maga¬ 
zines, especially copies of the Buy’s Own Paper? 
llio oflftoei-a ssiperlntendlng the telegraph work will¬ 
ingly take charge of such contributions for the use 
of the messengers; and the boys thoroughly appre¬ 
ciate the ciuisideration shown them." 


Ocean wave.—T he standard of height, etc., for enter¬ 
ing the Royal Xavy is now considerably higher than 
it was a yeai* or so ago. It is at present as fullows: 


Age between 

15 and l&l 

15| „ 10 

16 „ 131 


Height. Round chest 

5ft Oin. 3(Hj(). 

5ft. lin. 3oTin. 

5ft. 2iin. ai^in. 


Mr. S. Whitchurch Sadler (Paymaster-in-Chief, R n ) 
kindly sends ns this inf rmation corrected to date, 
and adds: “You may like to know that the Boy’s 
Own Paper is well appreciated on board the War- 
spite training-ship." 


Cousin Bf.nkpict.— The Rowland Hill Fund is now 
clusod. The amount we received, in accordance with 
the suggestion in No. 66, p. 304, was forwarded to 
the Secretary of the Fund at the Mansion House as 
from “Readers of the Boy’s Own Paper,’’ and was 
duly ncku 'wledged by him with many thanks. We at 
first Uiouzht of giviug a list of the contributors, but 
as the amounts for the most part reached us in 
pennies and iwopei-res, we could only have doue so 
by needlessly sacrificing valuable space. 


The ‘'Statist" Office Boys and Others.-Get Goy’s 
‘ Albletic Club Directory." It will only cost you 
“ rhank you." It is published at 21, I-eadenhall 
Stre ct. 


I Biowheel —Greater distances than six miles in to 
budnes-H and six miles out are done every day by 
bicyclists in London houses, but it depends on the 
ph) siiiue of the rider. 

S. W.—Try carbolic acid soap. 

J. P.—Ask a friend. To answer your questions w’ould 
be to give so many advertisements. 

F. B.—In crirket a substitute is not only liable for 
what he himself does, but for what the batsman 
does; and so it is with the batsman. The batsrran 
is, in fact, divided into half, and if you get half of 
him out, the other half is out. Your mau was cer¬ 
tainly out. 

J, H. R.—1. Answered. 2. A medical question. 3 The 
same dieting applies to rowing as to other training. 

Captain Nejig— A “knot" is a “naut.” A “naut" 
is a “nautical mile.” A naut'cal mile is a geogra¬ 
phical mile, aud a geogi*aphical mile is the sixtieth 
part of a degree. A degree contains 69i statute 
miles, and a statute mile is 1,760 yards. Now’, can 
you work it out ? 

A Questioner.— Derby is pronounced Darby, Hert¬ 
fordshire Hartford shire. This pronunciation is not 
simply a fashionable one. In the districts you will 
find that the local “burr” in the att'^mpt to pro¬ 
nounce the word as spelt, makes the word appear as 
if the vowel was a very broad a. 

Thomas Read.- You can get fluoric acid at a manu¬ 
facturing druggist’s, or you can make it yourself. It 
is simply fluor spar and sulphuric acid. Take care 
what you are doing with It. If it gets on your hugers 
you will not forget it in a hurry. 

Fanciful has misconceived the meaning of the word 
“Herbarium.” The best way to “stock" it is to 
study botany, and collect as many specimens as he 
can. 

A. S. G.—Your question has been answered over and 
over again. The pictures are published in a packet 
at the conclusion of a volume, and they cost for 
the last volume one shilling. 

Nemesis.- Not in our Correspondence columns. Per¬ 
haps an article or so may be given. 

Phonoorapht.— In all questions about shorthand 
apply to .Mr. IMtman, Paternoster Row, whom we 
really cannot go on advertising at this rate ; so all 
readers contemplating queries on the subject, please 
note. 

J. G. M. and Others —Six shillings. Volume the second 
seven shillings and sixpence, as it is much larger. 
The second volume will be the size for the future. 
The back uumhers are one penny each. 

Simple Simon —The Boy’s Own Paper may be ob¬ 
tained in Paris at 4, Place du Th^&tre Fran^ais. 

Excelsior— 1. If you use a revolver you must take 
out a licence. 2. Not that we are aware of. 

Hambrook —Place them between b( tanical paper, or 
blotting-paper, and change them once or twice after 
they have been well pressed. Thanks for your in¬ 
terest. 

Toronto (Canada).—You had better buy your bicycle 
in Canada. You would not save anything by im¬ 
porting a second-hand one. Select your bicycle 
yourself. 

F. L.—The bed, or sleeplng-hox, for your pair of rats, 
if {Hn. by I‘2in , will do; and the size 6f the yard is 
fair, though it might lie bi^er. I'he swing w e never 
tried, and do not think it would work ; but you 
might make a ^lo w’ith a spiral staircase to run up ; 
the p<»le should protrude at least a foot from the top 
of the tower. These rodents dearly love to look 
about them. 

Jack Tarvfji.— Yop will find full particulars In “Life 
on the Ocean Wave,” which commenced in the March 
Part of Boy’s Own Paper. A socond-claas boy 
in the Royal Navy receives Gd. a day; a flrst-class 
boy 7d. a day. You would have to serve ten years 
from the time you were eighteen. Government 
makes an allowance of £5 for outfit, etc. You would 
be allowed aslmre, if your conduct was good, when¬ 
ever your sci-vices were not reiiuired on boardL 

Pupil Teacher.-W e have not heard anything about 
it. Write to the Secretary of the Admiralty, White¬ 
hall, London, and let us know how you succeed. 

E. V. W. and W. E. C.—1. There is no regulation with 
respect to age for enteriug the mennant sendee. 
Any age from twelve upwards. 2. England owns the 
largest navy ; and Gennany, counting her rcscncs, 
the largest army. 

J. R H.—You would be liable to imprisonment if cap¬ 
tured, but your friends could claim your clothes and 
chest. 

Fancier. S.W.—1. Hemp-seed is of too fattening and 
heating a nature to be given to birds as a common 
article of di^’t. The more plainly you feed the letter. 

2. We will treat the subject of bird-keeping in due 
time. 3. Yes; the siskin and canary' ^ >l> uiate. 

4 . The siskin is the alterdevine. and is somewhat like 
the green canary. 5. Breed only from strong healthy 
birds, and feed tliem well. 

L. J. CoK —Your fault Is in the feeding. Omit the 
hemp, aud reati the reply to Fancier, S. w. 

Vkspkrtilio.- Bats are far too w ild and fond of their 
liberty to do well in confinement We ailvise you to 
leave them alone. In our garden at Ley tonstone wo 
have quite a colony of them, and it is most interest¬ 
ing to watch them gnat-catching. 
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Kon Roy and Others.—Never send stamps to us for 
any bacl* numljers, etc., you may require, but address 
to the publisher. 

Makcts.—T he plate is only sold with the part, price 
sixpence ; or in the set of plates wliich is issued on 
completion of a volume. 

A E Metcalf*.—!. Presently. 2. Lord Beaconsfleld 
is. and always has been, a member of the Church of 
England. 

W. P. A.—1. Yes, 2. Not of our own. Cheap editions 
of such books as you mention are only published 
when the copyright has expired, bothing has then 
to be paid *o the author, and the cost of the lx>ok is 
only the manufacturing cost—that is, its paper and 
print. 8. No. 

Jas. Hobbs —“ Catch-em-alive-oh's’' are mostly made 
of hinl-lime. Put a little binl-linie on a fairly onia- 
inental twig or rustic basket, and you have just the 
same effect without the ugly appearance. 

As Anxiou.s ISQriRKR.—We should advise you to 
stay at home and work assiduously at your business. 
Dill you ever hear oi the dog and the shadow ? There 
is more truth in that old fable than young enterpris¬ 
ing folks Imagine. It is not so easy as you think to 
make a '* goo<l position in the world,” and when you 
hax’e one ready made your safest course would be 
to stick to it. and make your further efforts from 
that standpoin . There is a far nobler philosophy of 
life, however, than the “ get money, honestly, my lad, 
if you can, but get money." 

G. M. - The registers of oirths and deaths are all kept 
at Somerset House, ana you can there ootain at any 
time a copy of any entry you wish. 

Tony.— You will l>e glad to hear thst other stories on 
the snme subject will shortly appear from Mr. S. W. 
sndb r 8 pe»i. The subject is certainly a familiar one 
to this writer, for during ids service afloat he was 
present at the capture of no less than thirty slavers. 

A UsEFCL Hint.—Neptune (Highbury) writes; “My 
brothers and I are delighted with ‘ How I first got 
into Poole.' In our last h<di»lay8 in September we 
made almost the same cruise in a schooner yacht. 
We had a very rougn time of it, especially off ‘ Old 
Harry,’ but got safely into P(*ole Harbour, and 
dropped anchor opposite Brownsea Island just as the 
ITiiilme did. We all like the Boy s Own more than 
ever, and take It in weekly as well as monthly, so 
that when we get the montrdy parts we give the 
weekly numbers away to those who do not take It in, 
and by this means have got fresh subscribers for 
you. In the holidays we gave away lots of the 
weekly numbers to children in the villages we passed 
through." We can only say to all who read these 
lines, “ Vihy not go and do likewise?" 

Br.rcE.—1. Your squirrel is suffering from the effects of 
extenial narasites, doubtless through your not keep¬ 
ing the cage sweet enough. But the enimal we do 
not think can be very young ; anyhow, you will have 
difficulty in curing It. B-gin by putting it Into a 
temporary cage while you thoroughly clean and dls- 
Infect the oth»*r. Scald it with boiling water, then, 
af er scouring it w'ell with hot weier and soap, do it 
over-not forgetting the seams—with a mixture of 
wxtei five ounce.a, carlMilic acid a dt-s-iert-spoonfui, 
well shaken NoW (tey it in the sun, then wash 
ag iin with water containing a little carlionateof smla. 
ard flnallv tlry Gl e it a cl an b^d every day, 
and wash the cage agiin in a week. Give a variety 
O' food, not much bread-and-milk, only now and then 
for a change, but plenty of nuts and almonds, acorns, 
licech mast, and nr-treo cones. There are medicinal 
qualities m these which will render the use of niedi- 
cl'ie unuecessarj’. But you must dust fl iwers of 
sulphur into the hair, ami mb it well into the roots, 
and brush the coat every day. As you seem so fond 
of your pec we take an interest jn it, so you may 
write ngaiii in a week or ten days, and if we can we 
wdl help you further. 

Herculks, A 1.—To make the quicksilver stick on the 
glass, get a piece of tinfoil a little larger than the 
surface you wish to cover, and beat ic out perfectly 
smooth and level on a level stone or slab. Then 
pour over it just sufficient mercury to cover evtrry 
pait and carefully lay the well-cleane<l and polished 
glass on the liquid metal, and leave it there under 
pressure for some hours. Beware of air bubbles and 
sp cks. 

Bill.—B ookbinder’s paste is made by putting half a 
qu:irtem of flour in a saucepan with *u8t as much 
water as will cover it, and then stirriiik It up Into a 
dough and breaking all lumps. Half a g^lon of 
cold water is then poured in, and an ounce of pow- 
liered alum added; and the mixture is well stirred 
and boiled till it gets thick. Another very strong 
paste is made by mixing as much resin as wdi cover 
a farthing with two tablespo-uifuls of flour, and add- 

’ Ing strong l>eer till it is r=tther thin, and then boiling 
for twent> minutes. Fifteen grains of corrosive sub 
llm ite will keep th's from getting mouldy, but It is a 
dangerous poison. 

Enuinkkr.—“E ngineering," or some such Hlnstrated 
periotlical, would conttin the sections you want. 
They are not likely to be published in other forms, 
though a tew may be piinted for private uirculation. 
Those used as diagrams are seldom up to date. 
Angler.— Thoroughly dry, and mb with on ollv rag. 

Toxophilite.— William Rufus was shot will, . bolt 
fi oni a crossbow. 

II.M.S, ’^"XAFORE.-The Monthly Part comes out on 
the hm liiesdayof the month. All the back Parts 
are in print. 


I.O.O.T.—We cannot occupy valuable space by re¬ 
printing serial stories that have been published else¬ 
where. 

C. H. S —Your one great mistake, In our opinion. Is 
that «»f going in for to«i many kinds of pigeons at one 
time. We do not re<'ommend dealers, but think, if 
vour birds are healtliy and good, you could clear out 
by advertising them. Ducks and hens may pay, and 
may not; iii most cases where food has to he tmugbt 
for’them they fail to remunerate. Rabbits pay to 
keep ; we know that for certain. Ours keep them 
selves and a little nu»re, to say nothing of tne plea¬ 
sure they afford us. Dugs pay too, if well mider- 
stood. j 

Ventosus.— Moonj'tnne Is a transparent or translucent 
variety of adnlaria felspar, and contains hlnish-white 
spots, which, when he’d to the light, present a pearly 
or silvery play of colour not unlike that of the moon 
It is verj’ s<>ft compared to other gems, and is gene¬ 
rally cut in a low oval so as to ^how the silvery sp t 
In the centre. It is not thought much of in this 
country, but bears a good value n th Continent. 
The finest stones come from Ceylon. j 

A. W —1. Your problem is a nec^88.try conseqnence of 
the foriy-sevtrulh of the first (took of Euclid. If the 
squares on the base and perp ndicu' r an* etjual to . 
the square on tne h) pote use, equilateral tnangles ' 
whose sides are equal » the side of such squares 
must bear the same pro*N>rtlon to each other. 
Double the t. langles. and y-xu will see it clearly 
enough, t. ' he proper pronunciation of the name 
of the poet Cowper Is Cooper, just as is that of Earl 
Cowper. I 

3. B —We have made a note of your suggestion. | 

Z. Fitzroy's composition for weather-glasses consists 
of camphor, nitrate of potassium, atui sal amm'.niiic 
partly dissolved .y Icoho. with water, ami some 
air. iu a hermetically-sealed glass. 

A Constant Reaper simply says: “Dear Sir,—Will 
you kindly grant le the favour of explaining in cor¬ 
respondence in the Boy's Own Pafkk the origin of 
our surname?" It would be a melancholy satisfac¬ 
tion for us to do 8 if we could. It is said that an i 
American bwly could never imagine where all tbe | 
Smiths came from until in a town in Massachusetts , 
she came across “The Smith Manufacturing Com- i 
pany; ” and we rather incline to the opinion that in | 
some secludeil spot there must be "A Ciinstant 
Reader Manufacturing Company,’* unlimited, who 
turn out so many circulars per week, of which we, as 
In duty bound, receive our full share ! 

E. S.—Why not get the book that is so advertlseil ? No 
system f sfiorthand is perfect, and it is possible 
that in a few years some new development of elec¬ 
tricity may supersede manual reporting altogether. 

T Sayfr (Brondesbury).—We hax'e often said that It 
is impossible for us to reply to questions through the 
post. In the untidy scrawl we have received from 
you we find no less than sixteen questions which 
would take st^mething like six weeks to answer fully. 
The greater part of the information you can essily 
And out for yourself; and ns regards ymr ditflcuUy 
in Identifying insects, proficiency will come with 
practice. Why not oomtuil the collections at the 
British Museum? 

L. F. E —I Zingnri means the Gipsies (the more correct 
form is Gli Zingari). 'The club was fonued in 1S45, 
its original members having been sdectetl from the 
Canterbury Amateur Dramatic Society. It is the | 
roost exclusive of cricket clulw, consists entirely of 
gentlemen, and no professional ever plays in a Zin¬ 
gari eleven. They have no g'ound of their own—the 
Kingdom Is their cricket-field. Tlie annual subscrip¬ 
tion d<»es not excet*d the entrance-fee, and the 
entrance-fee is—nothing. 

A Boy in Distbe?^.—T here ar** several orthopirrllc 
hospitals in London which make such cases a spe- 
clalBy , hut your best plan would Ik* to apply In the ' 
first instance to one of the large general hospitals, I 
such as University, In Gower Stre* t, or Middtesex, in 
Charles Street, l)«»th in your vicinity. The subject is 
purely a surgical one, and we always r* fniin, though 
freiiuently with regret, from giving advite iu such 
matters. 

A. Pauline.— Lincoln’s in Holbom Milky plants, 
such as lettuces, danaellons. and 8owthi>»tles, are the 
favourite food of the land-tortoise, but they will eat 
grass, etc. 

F. C. INOLIS.—You must make your pend water-tight. 
If it is in sandy soil you must puddle it with clay, or- 
concrete It. 

W. H.—We will see about It. 

A. W. M —'Tlianks : bu* even you ar« not correct. It 
is a printers error, a 0 having been accidentally 
substiluted for a 2. 

G. W.—Do you ever exercise your mental faculties? 
How do you cook lobsters, 8.'Tlnlp^, or ev*Hi the 
humble periwinkle ? We are too old to be caught by 
such chaff ! 

G. E. B.—Yes In Marryat’s “Jacob Faithful" there 
is such a description The flame is of a bluish 
colour, barely perceptible in the light, and hardly 
affected by water. Sometimes the iM»dy has held 
together till moved and the clothes have not 
been burned, at other times the combustion has 
exteniied to neighbouring objects. Tlie ashes are 
always a fatty kind of soot, and a similar greasy and 
offensively silielllng dust is deposited armnd the 
cori»se. it is not a pleasant subject, and please note 
that we have told you all we kn >w about it. 



Competitors will ho divided into two clj^ 
preci.sely as with the carting prizes, 
latest date for sending in andgeueral condic 
will be also the same. 


(Third Series.) 

V.—Carving* Competition. 

W E offer Tiro Prizes, of the value of Of 
Guinea and Half a Guinea respectirdy 
for the best Carved Paper-knife: the bt: 
of wooil optional. The blade to be eight indp* 
in length, and the handle six inches; theliltc 
to bear on one side the letters B. 0. P. 

Competitors will be divided into two clasw; 
Class I., from sixteen up to twenty-one; cl» 
II., all ages up to sixteen. One prize will P 
to each cla.sa, and that which reaches the hij(bff 
stamlard will bear off the higher prize. Febnaff 
28th, 1881, will be the latest day for sending is. 
{For General Condiiions refer to No. 90, 


VI.—Fretwork Competition. 

In this competition we also offer Two Prin< 
but of the value of Tuy) Guineas 2 ind 
respectively, for the best Fretwork ShielPi® | 
the shape and dimensions shown in the follow¬ 
ing outline. The design, kind of woo«i, etc.,« 
left entir^y to the choice of competitiNS, 
the centre of the shield must be^ a PW 
decipherable monogram of the initials, I.H.^ 
If any competitors choose to combine caD^ 
with the fretwork, they are at liberty to d' 
so ; and the general nsj)ect and consis^novli¬ 
the whole will be considered in the aiijudicutKa 
Thus, if well done, the monogp-aio in the cen^ 
might be carved from the solid with adiiiir4»’ 

I effect. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
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Author of “ The A mateur Dominie** *'A dventures of a 
lioiton Boy,” etc. 

CHAPTER I. 

T he readers of the Boy’s Own Paper 
who may remember the story of my 
painful experiences as an Amateur Dominie, 
will no doubt be surprised to learn of my 
becoming a real schoolmaster. Burned 
children, we have heard, dread the fire, 
and the fish once deceived is apt to shun 
the barbed hook; but no less true is it that 
the silly moth is drawn back by 8om»> 
strange fascination to the very fiame in 
which he has already singed his wings. 

On that occasion, it will be remembered, 
I took charge of a class of unruly boys for 
two days, and had quite enough of it; yet 
not long afterwards, for reasons which are 
of no concern except to myself, I accepted 
a post in a certain large public school, and 
held it for rather more than two years. 


’hev appeared be to chevvina: one another over and under the bedt.” 


k 
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Tlie name of this scliool does not matter, 
though it would proluibly bo familiar to 
most of us ; snlHce it to say tliat while not 
one of our first schools, it holds a good 
place in the second rank, and an app(jint- 
ment at it was highly regarded by me as a 
feather iii my cap, .since my own school 
and university carecThad been respectable, 
perhaps, but nothing more. 

The only drawback to my satisfaction 
was that I had an uncle already at this 
scliool, not as a master, hut as a pupil. 
You may think I am joking, but it is not 
so. Sueii a tliing may ha]tpcn to any one 
who comes, as I do, of a good largo 
family. The case stood thus. My uncle, 
John Ferrier, now in his teens, was the 
youngest of a brood of twelve, among 
whom my mother had been the eldest; 
then, she being married and settled long 
before the birth of this boy, I had the 
advantage of him in coming into the world 
by some seventh part of a century or so ; 
yet all the same, w’hen he did come, there 
could be no denying that he must be my 
imcle. The difference in age is why, like 
Cardinal Wolsey, with his <'<jo et rex mens, I 
put myself first, and mention the uncle 
after the nephew. 

It so happened that hitherto I had mot 
this youngest uncle of mine only once in 
my life, while he was a baby and I myself 
an overgrown schoolboy, rather too con¬ 
scious of the manly dignity to which I was 
aspiring, and sensitive to a thick crop of 
family jokes about being set to rock my 
Uncle John’.s cradle, tying on my uncle’s 
bib, and so forth. Ever since, my visits to 
his father, that is, my grandfather, had 
taken place at times when the boy was at 
the seaside, recovering from the measles, 
or at school, or staying with some school¬ 
fellow ; and thus it came that I had never 
sot eyes on my Uncle John except as a 
little bundle of pink flesh and white baby 
clothes; sadly given +0 squealing, and 
taken a great deal too much notice of by 
the ladies, as I thought, like a lofty-minded 
hobbledehoy that I was. 

So now I felt no little curiosity to know 
what sort of a fellow my uncle had turned 
out, and how we should get on together in 
our complicated relationship. Familiarity 
on the part of the uncle, and respect on 
that of the nephew, would be clejirly out of 
place in this case. If he were a graceless 
urchin, he might presume on the ties of 
kindred to be too free and easy in his man¬ 
ner towards me ; then it would be my duty 
to snub him. On the other hand, might 
not a certain shade of modified deference 
be appropriate in my own bearing towards 
one who, after all, must be regarded as my 
senior in the family ? One question seemed 
happily settled; as his nephew and his 
master I need not “ tip ” him. I could 
only hope that we might be good friends 
in private life, and that my official func¬ 
tions would never compel me to treat him 
in any way unbecoming a nephew, or give 
my young uncle cause to complain of me 
as “ a little more than kin and less than 
kind.” 

On the evening of my' arrival I looked 
sharply about in Hall to see if I could 
distinguish my uncle among some hun¬ 
dreds of bo3^s just returned from their 
Easter holidays. But all these round 
jackets and black neckties looked to me 
Very much alike ; I found no face recognis¬ 
able by a family resemblance, and I did 
not recollect any photograph of John 
Eorrier later than the age of short petti¬ 
coats and long curls. Only one boy out of 
* whole mass attracted special attention 
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by the fact (-f his having a hnil on tlie 
point of liis nose. I hrul a presc^ntiiuent 
this luiglit turn out to l)e my uncle, and 1 
was in half a mind to si)* ak to him on tlie ! 
diiince ; but wlien I saw how dirty his | 
nails \\a re, and liow untidily his hair was ; 
brushed, I trustiai he might la* no relation 
whatever to me. There was no tinu‘ to ! 
make iiiquiri' S then, as I w.as engaged to 
dinner at the Warden's. To him I mentioned 
that I w:w> not the onl\’ niomber of my 
family in the school. 

“Ah, Fenier—a very docent fellow, I 
believe,” said our chief, “ At least, I 
know very little about him, and that is no 
bad sign of a boy bcltAV my owti form. 
Well, we inqst have your uncle up and let 
you uiuke his acquaintance.” 

So forthwith a message w'as sent in\nting 
Ferrier to tea in the .sacred precincts of the 
Warden’s lodge. An invitation from the 
head of our little state being of course 
equivalent to a command, John did not 
fail to present himself at eight o’clock in 
the drawing-room, where wo found him 
playing chess with the lady of the hou.se 
when we came upstairs after dinner. One 
glance at him went far to relieve me of any 
apprehensions I might have felt as to this 
kinsman of mine. He was a sensible, gentle¬ 
manly-looking lad, quiet and unafftxjted 
in his manners, who wdthout being 
sheepishly bashful, evidently knew how to 
behave himself in the presimco of his elders 
and betters. Clearly an uncle af whom I 
need have no reason to be ashamed I And 
now that I came to look at him, he was as 
like my mother as he could stare. My 
heart soon warmed towards him, and two 
minutes after our introduction we were 
chatting away about our widely'-spread 
aunthood and cousinhood as freely as if we 
had known each other all our lives. The 
Warden’s wife had moved away, leaving 
us alone together in a comer of the room, 
where we had a good long talk. Then, as 
the boy civilly volunteered to set down my 
teacup for me, I was moved to enter upon 
one of the difficulties that I felt with 
regard to him. 

“ I say, what are we to call each other ? ” 

I put it to him. 

“ Whatever you like, str,*’ said he, with 
a dimple on his frank face that showed him 
not without an eye for the ludicrous 
aspects of our situation, yet in a respectful 
tone acquitting him of any desire to pre¬ 
sume upon it. 

Thus we settled it, there and then. 
When by ourselves I should call him John, 
and he might call me—never mind what. 
It seemed hardly' proper that I should 
accost my uncle as Johnny or Jack, one or 
other of which appellations I believe he 
got generally at home ; still less was it to 
be thought of that he should avail himself | 
of the term of endearment attached to me 
in the family circle. Before others, we 
were always to be “ Ferrier ” and “ Mr. So- 
and-so.” And if he got into scrapes, I 
carefully warned him, he must expect no 
leniency from me, for it seemed we were 
likely to have a good deal to do with each 
other in tlie way of business. 

“ All right,'’ he said, with a pleasant 
laugh. “ I’m not the sort of fellow to get 
much into scrape.s, but if I do, you must 
piUh into me, of course.” 

Then we shook hands on it, said good 
night, and parted excellent friends, not a 
little to my relief. W’liat a nuisance it 
would have been to me it' my uncle had 
roved to be an ill-conditioned lout, or a 
ooby, or one of the scapegraces of the 
school! 


Our peculiar rolatir'in-liip, howrver, coi.i 
not be concealed, and 1 li:ul a jrood d.-al ■! 
chaff to Lear on the score of it from l'- 
colleagnes. Many were the jests in ' 
common room at my expense. 1 was a‘k 1 
if my uncle gave nn* good a.lvicc, if ; 
ever offered to take me out for the day, 1 
lie had promi.sed to .send home a gx, 
report of me, and the like, for ina>lers, l 
their hours of ease, are not always it 
grave beings they appear to idle sciiokr- 
and a very' little joke wont a long way wit., 
some of my fellow-pedagogues at—tliu 
now I I was on the point of letting sliptL 
name of this school, which wild h-Tjc: 
could not tear from me. 

The boy's, too. doubtless, did rot fail t 
bav(! their fun off my nephewbood, alwiy? 
of course behind my back. The first ti.:. 

I had to rebuke my uncle in public,: 
shy'iiig crusts across the table at diim r- 
time, or some other such venial levity,: 
could notice a grin on the face of mon-tiii 
one humorous young gentleman, and I :e 
rather uncomfortable about it, for ItunL 
bear to be in a ludicrous position. But,: 
do him justice, Uncle John gave me r ' 
much uneasiness in this way. I do not mei: 
to say that he was a model youth, the go- 
boy of our old stories, that character whui.: 
neither schoolboy's nor schoolmasters cc*- 
modem story-Udlers have any patiety: 
with, who is good chiefly for want of in: 
to be anything else, which I take lohav 
been the main virtue of those “ blamel ess 
Ethiopians mentioned by’ Homer. Join: 
like the rest of xis, did not always 
himself all that he ought to have been, bu: 
he was not sore at Ix'ing found fault wit: 
when he deserved it, and had generally tL 
sense to take a telling from those set ov?' 
him, without requiring them to use sue: 
arguments as, we are informed on 
authority, have force with a fool. 

Sunday was the day for intimate fri tj 
and brothers to go w'alking together, ae¬ 
on Sunday afternoons, after chapel, I ^ 
to invite my uncle to take a stroll with m- 
when we could have a friendly conver?: ■ 
tion, for which there was little opportmut; 
during the week. We had plenty to t ii 
about Ix'sides our relations; he wn' 
thoughtful boy for his age, with a deciL 
taste for natui'al history and other matte: 
not always interesting to youngsters. Cfc 
subject, however, w’as tacitly tabooed L- 
tween us: we never mentioned anythk: 
done or said in school. So long, md(r. 
as we were in sight of the other bo.V' * 
fancied I could notice a certain 
in John’s manner towards me, as if 
feared to be suspected of telling tales c: 
his companions or of trying to curry fav-: " 
with me as a master, and of course I 
fully respected this delicacy of feeling. i ' 
I should not have been proud of an unc: i 
who played the sneak even for my inforL: 3 ' 
tion. , 

To tell the truth, there were a gy’"' 
many tales to be told out of that sohoci ^ t 
that time. The year before, under the r 
of an incompetent master, a series of ■ 
tiirbances had taken place, amoimtit;- 
almost to an open rebellion, w’hich i> ''f- 
remembered as a dangerous crisis in 'tl 
history of the institution. Our y-r 
head master—I beg his piardon, the I* 
d€7i, he was very particular about his pr T 
title—^had come into office at Cbristm i| 
and at once set about restoring order win 
the proverbial energy* of a new br-xn' 
Broom is not in this case wholly a ’ 
phor; it was an instrument of the sm 
genus which mainly served him as an 
I brMich, an instrument once as much in 
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hands of schoolmasters as the lancet in 
those of the medical profession. I speak 
things not unknown to most public school¬ 
boys of the last generation, nor, indeed, 
to a few woeful young wights of the pre¬ 
sent day. By the use of this aud other 
means of persuasion, he had succeeded in 
sweeping or swishing away most of the 
symptoms of unrulincss; yet the commu- 
aity could hardly be said to bo in a state 
)f moral convalescence, and every now and 
igain occurred little relapses of turbulence 
vhich required us to keep a sharp eye on 
he youthful body committed to our charge. 

Beaders who recall my mishaps as an 
\.mateur Dominie may well ask how I 
nanaged to keep my head above these 
Toubled waters. But custom makes some- 
hing else than cowards of us all; we know 
hat recruits who tiu*n pale and would 
ike, if they dared, to turn tail on first 
moiling the smoke of a battlefield, come 
Q time to take it all as a matter of course, 
nd will stand cool as cucumbers amid the 
lottest fire, having learned to make as light 
s may be of the screeching and the whist- 
ing of shells and bullets. Such is scholaa- 
ic life, too, and so you may believe me 
7 hen I say that I soon got into the way 
f being strict—aU the stricter, perhaps, 
rom the consciousness of my former failure 
1 this respect. Some of those under me, 
adeed, thought me too strict, but of course 
hey were not the best judges on such a 
oint. 

My form consisted of almost,the smallest 
oys in the school, who would have been 
verawed by a very scarecrow of a master 
tuffed with old exercise books, so long as 
e represented an impressive order of 
hings with which they, on their side, had 
ot yet grown irreverently familiar. This, 
owever, was only part of my duties. The 
chool buildings were divided into blocks, 
r “ houses,” in the upper storeys of which 
rcre the dormitories, each house being 
nder the care of a master responsible for 
be orderliness and minor morals of its in- 
lates. I had charge of one of these, 
nown to the authorities as D House, and 
3 the boys as “Newgate”—I suppose 
om the superior strength of its bolts and 
ars. It was in this house that Uncle 
obn had his nest. If all the others had 
een like him, my task would have been an 
isy one ; but they were not, and I often 
ad a goo(f deal of trouble with them, so 
lat at times I got into a jaundiced mood, 
1 which I wished that schools had never 
c*en invented, and thought it would be 
t tter to tend ostriches or buffaloes or 
ild asses of the desert, or any the most 
bstinate animals, rather than boys. 

Every month there was a meeting of the 
tasters at the Warden’s lodge to hear the 
jsult of his monthly examinations of our 
>rms, and discuss the state of the school 
r^nerally. These young monkeys little 
iew how, when they were safe in bed, we 
sed to get hauled over the coals when 
lything had gone wrong, for our chief 
id a ^ose eye upon all the details of 
hool life, and was diligent in keeping his 
ibordinates of every rank up to the mark, 
u this occasion he had found fault all 
>und, pointed otit several matters that 
^re amiss, and ended by a general injunc- 
on to tighten the reins of discipline. 

“ I will back you up — depend upon 
lat,” ho assured us beniOTantly, to raise 
IT spirits, drooping under his censure. 
But remember, when you give boys sin 
ich they will take an eB, and if we once 
et Vjack into these easy-going ways, there 
i end of all discipline.” 


The Warden had most of the talking to 
himself that night, and the meeting broke 
up early. As I crossed the quadrangle I 
was somewhat astonished to see the win¬ 
dows of one of the dormitories in iny house 
still lit up, and when I drew nearer there 
! were heard most untimely and illegal 
sounds of uproar. Our rule was strict, 
that every boy must be quiet in bed fifteen 
minutes after going upstairs. At the end 
of that time it was the duty of one of the 
prefects to go round and see all lights out. 
My visits of superintendence were paid at 
uncertain times, as often as I thought my 
presence desirable. 

“Ah ha! ” quoth one of my colleagues, 
who was walkmg with me. “The reins 
of discipline want tightening here, don’t 
they?” and I hurried on to make imme¬ 
diate inquisition into these doings. 

I walked firmly along the passage in my 
creaking shoes, for it was a point of 
honour with some of us, though we got 
little credit for it, not to take our flocks at 
unawares. But the boys of this room were 
making such a din of their own that they 
never heard the noise of my approach, and 
I opened the door to find them, my uncle 
and all, full in a game of high jinks. 

In a state of extreme unless, they ap¬ 
peared to be chevying one another over 
and under the beds. I have reason to 
believe that the idea of the proceedings 
was a fox-hunt, and that Uncle John was 
playing the pari; of fox, though I cannot 
see how pelting the fox with sponges and 
pillows enters into any fair representation 
of this sport. But at the sight of me, 
hounds, himtsmen, and fox all ran hastily 
to earth, that is, to their beds, where they 
lay looking somewhat foolish, when I said, 
ster^, 

“ Why are you boys not in bed ? ” 

“ Is it time, sir ? ” asked one youth, 
with aa extremely weak affectation of 
innocence. 

“ Time! yes, and long after the proper 
time, as you know very well.” 

“But the prefect has not been round 
yet,” argued another. This was a fellow 
much given to arguing, who, according to 
his own account, was in a chronic j^tate of 
ill-usage by the masters. I forget his real 
name, but he went in the school by that of 
“ Toby,” a sobriquet he must have owed 
to his nese and mouth, which were not 
junlike the muzzle of a surly bulldog. 

“ That’s no reason for you to be out of 
bed,” I rejoined. 

“But we thought—said Toby, sitting 
up in bed to discuss the matter with me in 
full. 

“ You had no business to think,” quoth 
I, cutting short the argument by turning 
out the gas. “Your business is to obty 
the rules, and I shall talk to all of you 
about this to-morrow morjiing.” 

Even in the dark, Toby, on behalf of 
himself and his accomplices, would have 

“ Pleaded still, not guilty, and aliegod 
Many sharp reasons to defeat the law.” 

But I left their room to go off in search 
of the prefect who had thus failed in the 
charge entrusted to him. As I expected, I 
found him in his study, buried in books 
and papers as deep as a rising barrister. 
He was an absent-minded, laborious fellow, 
who, if such a fault should be found with a 
scdioolboy, showed himself too anxious 
about his work. So absorbed in it was he 
now that he did not notice my entrance 
till I torched him on the shoulder. 

“ What have you been about. Mason ? ” 

“ Oh, sir ! ” he exclaimed, starting, as he 
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suddenly became aware of his negligence. 
“Is it time to go round the rooms ? I 
quite forgot it to-night.” 

“ Well, never mind this time, but don’t, 
let it occur again. I am afraid, Mason, 
you will addle your brains for this examina¬ 
tion. The more haste the less speed, you 
know, is apt to be the case in those 
matters.” 

I spoke thus unreproachfuUy, because t 
knew him to be well-meaning, even i>am- 
fully conscientious about his duty; but all 
this term he had been working at high 
pressure for a Cambridge scholarship, and 
the fear was he might break dosvm from 
ovcr-eagemess. After a few more words 
of friendly counsel I wished him good¬ 
night. 

I could afford to forgive Mason for such 
an omission once in a way; but, as I 
went to my rooms, I could not see that 
there was any excuse for the uproarious- 
ness of Toby and his friends. The fellows 
in all the other rooms had put out the 
lights for themselves and gone duly to bod 
at the proper time. These boys must have 
known they were wrong in not doing the 
same, and certainly deserved punishment. 
The fact that my Uncle John was one of 
the culprits only made me more resolved 
on severity. Nobody should have a chance 
of saying that I dealt too tenderly with my 
own family’s flesh and blood. For his sake, 
and for that of some of the rest, who, in 
general, were well-behaved fellows, I 
should like to have let them all off; but wo 
must be just before we are generous, as 
young Benjamin Franklin said to his nurse 
when she offered to give him a whipping. 

People tell me that I am a very garrulous 
story-teller; and, as usual, I have this 
tiuie been so long about introducing my 
characters and describing the situation 
that I must take breath to begin a new 
chapter before fairly plunginginto the full 
current of my narrative, which, I can 
assure the gentle reader meanwhile, will 
be a most moving and eventful one. 

(To he continued.) 

- .900 

The new President of the United 
States. 

The election of General Garfield to the high¬ 
est office in his native land adds another 
example of the lionour which seldom fails to 
crown a life of industry, integrity, and religion. 
It is a triumph which may encourage many a 
toiling, humble boy, and cheer many an anxious 
but praying mother. When Garfield wtus only 
two years old his father died, leaving a deVit 
upon tlic Little farm, which was still imfeuccd, 
he having been able only to build the log-house. 
But this noble mother did not despair; the 
rather, .she put forth new energy, and with licr 
own hands .split the rails to fence in the home, 
lot. For the sake of her cliildren she endured 
much privation and hard.ship in her widowhood. 
In the midst of such poverty slie determined to 
give them an education, wliich she valued above 
wealth. She lived in and for them, and thought 
nothing too good or too gi'eat for their attain¬ 
ment. Best of all, she auriod them daily to 
fJod in prayer and tauglit them to reverence and 
read the Bible ; and wlieii they came to trying, 
taming points in life, she wrestled in prayer for 
them. When the General was on his political 
tours he never trav<'lled on Sunday, but spt«it. 
the l..ord’s day <piietly worshipping with some 
Christian congregation, or taking a class in somo 
Sunday scliool, a work of love to which he liad 
long been accustomed. It is plea.sant to find 
that the White House. wMl be o<-oupied by one 
who, as Pre.sident Hayes did, will honour God 
and help all Chri.stiau work. The great Republic 
will pro.sj>er when such men arc chosen as ita 
Presidents. 
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A faithful Portrait.-Do you like it? 


MY DOGGIE AND I.. 

By K. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “ The Red Man'i> Revenge" etc. 
rHAPl’ER I.—EXPLAINS ITSELF. 

I POSSESS a doggie—not a dog, observe, 
but a doggie. If be had been a dog I 
would not have presumed to intrude him 
on your notice. A dog is all very well in 
his way—one of the noblest of animals, I 
admit, and pre-eminently fitted to be the 
companion of man, for he has an affec¬ 
tionate nature, which man demands, and a 
forgiving diejicsition, which man needs— 
but a dog, with all his noble qualities, is 
not to be compared to a doggie. 

doggie is unquestionably the most 
charming and, in every way, delightful 
doggie list ever was bom. My sister has 
a baby, about which she raves in some¬ 
what similar terms, but of course that is 
ridiculous, for her baby dijfifers in no par¬ 
ticular from ordinary babies, except, per¬ 
haps, in the matter of violent weeping, of 
which it is fond; whereas my doggie is 
unique, a perfectly beautiful and singular 
s])ecimen of—of—well, I won’t say what, 
because my friends usually laugh at me 
when I say it, and I don’t like to be 
laughed at. 

I freely admit that you don’t at once 
perceive the finer qualities, either mental 
or physical, of my doggie, partly owing 
to the circumstance that he is shapeless and 
hairy. The former quality is not prepos¬ 
sessing, while the latter tends to veil the 
amiable expression of his countenance and 
the lustre of his sjjeaking eyes. But 
as you come to know him he grows upon 
you; your feelings are touched, your 


affections stirred, and your love is finally 
evoked. As he resembles a door-mat, or 
rather a scrap of very ragged door-mat, and 
has an amiable spint, I have called him 
“ Dumps.” I should not be sui^rised if 
you do not perceive any connection here. 
You are not the first who has failed to see 
it; I never saw it myself. 

When I first met Dunq.s he was scurry¬ 
ing towards me along a sequestered 
country lane. It was in the dog days. 
Dust lay thick on the road ; the creature’s 
legs were remarkably short, though active, 
and his hair being long 
he swept up the dust in 
clouds as he ran. He 
was yelping, and I ob¬ 
served that one or two 
stones apxieared to be 
racing with or after him. 

The voice of an angry 
man also seemed to 
chase him, but the owner 
of the voice was at the 
moment concealed by a 
turn in the lane, which 
was bordered by high 
stone walls. 

Hydrophobia, of 
course, flashed into my 
mind. I grasped my 
stick and drew close tc) 
the wall. Tlie hairy 
whirlwind, if I may so 
call it, came wildly on, 
but instead of passing 
me, or snapping at my 
legs as I had expecU'd, 
it stopped and crawled 
towards me in a piteous, 
supplicating manner 


1 that at once disarmed me. If the creators 
had lain still I should have been unable to 
distinguish its head from its tail, but u 
one end of him whined and the other 
' wagged, I hod no difficulty. 

I Stooping down with caution, I patted 
the end that whined, whereupon the end 
that wagged became violently demonstn- 
! tive. Just then the owner of the voice 
! came round the comer. He was a big, 
rough fellow, in ragged garments, and 
armed with a thick stick, which he seemed 
about to fling at the little dog, when I 
checked him with a shout, 

“ You’d better not, my man, unless you 
want your own head broken ! ” 

You see, I am a pretty woll-sizei man 
myself, and, as I felt confidence in my 
strength, my stick, and the goodness of my 
cause, I was bold. 

“ '\^at d’you mean by ill-treating fii? 
little dog?” I demanded, sternly, as I 
stepped up to the man. 

“ A cove may do as he likes with his 
own, mayn’t he ? ” answered the man, with 
a sulky scowl. 

“ A ‘ cove’ may do nothing of the sort" 
said I, indignantly, for cruelty to Jamb 
animals alw’ays has the effect of inclining 
me to fight, though I am naturally of & 
peaceable disposition. “ There is an A;t 
of Parliament,” I continued. “ which 
by the honoured name of Martin, and if 
you venture to infringe that Act FU have 
I you taken up and prosecuted.” 

‘ While I was speaking I observed a pecu¬ 
liar leer on the man’s face, which I conll 
not account for. He appeared, however, 
to have been affected by my threats, for bt 
ceased to scowl, and assumed a deferentiil 
air as he replied, 

“Veil, sir, it do seem raither ’ani 
a cove should be blowed up for kindness." 

“ Kindness! ” I exclaimed, in surprise. 

“ Ay, kindness, sir. That there hanimai 
loves me, it do, like a brother, an’ the 
is mootooal. We’ve lived together now- 
off an’ on—for the matter o’ six month.*.. 
Veil, I gits employment in a factory abcQt 
fifteen miles from here, in which no dogs 
is allowed. In coorse, I can’t throw up 
my sitivation, sir, can I ? Neither can my 
doggie give up his master wot he’s » 
fond of, so I’m obleeged to leave ’im hi 
charge of a friend, with strick orders to 
keep ’im locked up till I’m fairly gone 
Veil, off I goes, but he manages to escape. 


‘Do 'e bite?” 
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in’ runs arter me. Now, wot can a feller 
io but drive ’im ’ome with sticks an’ stones, 
hough it do go to my ’eart to do it ? but if 
le goes to the factory he’s sure to be shot, 
}r scragged, or drownded, or somethink ; 
10 you see, sir, it’s out o’ pure kindness I’m 
i-^tin’ of ’im.” 

I confess that I felt somewhat doubtful 
)f the truth of this story; but, in order to 
)revent any expression of my face betray- 
ng me, I stooped and patted the dog while 
he man spoke. It received mv attentions 
dth evident delight. A thought suddenly 
lashed on me. 

“ Will you sell your little dog ? ” I asked. 

“ Vy, sir,” he replied, with some hesita- 
ion, “ I don’t quite like to do that. He’s 
uch a pure breed, and—and he’s so fond 
•’ me.” 

“ But have you not told me that you are 
bliged to part with him ? ” 

I thought the man looked puzzled for a 
Qoment, but only for a moment. Turning 
0 me with a bland smile, he said, 

“ Ah, sir I that’s just where it is. I am 
bleeged to part with him, but I ain't 
ibleeged to sell him. If I on’y part mth 
im, my friend keeps ’im for me, and we 
Day meets again, but if I sell ’im, he’s gone 
or ever I Hows’ever, if you wants ’im 
very bad. I’ll do it—on one consideration.” 

‘‘ And that is? ” 

“ That you’ll be good to ’im.” 

I began to think I had misjudged the 
nan. 

“ What’s his name ? ” I asked. 

Again for one moment there was that 
trange, puzzled look in the man’s face, but 
t passed, and he turned with another of his 
)land smiles. 

“His name, sir? Ah, his name? H(f 
kin’t got no name, sir! ” 

“ No name I ” I exclaimed, in surprise. 
“No, sir; I object to givin* dogs 
lames on principle. It’s too much like 
reatin’ them as if they wos Christians; 
ind, you know, they couldn’t be Christians 
f they wanted to ever so much. Besides, 
votever name you gives ’em, there must 
)e 80 many other dogs vith the same name 
hat you stand a chance o* the wrong dog 
»inin’ to *e ven you calls.” 

“ That’s a strange reason. How then do 
7 on call him to you ? ” 

“ Vy, w’en I wants ’im I shouts hi, or 
lallo, or I vistles.” 

“Indeed,” said I, somewhat amused by 
he humour of the fellow; “and what do 
rou ask for him ? ” 

“Fi’ pun ten, an’ he’s dirt cheap at 
hat,” was the quick reply. 

“ Come, come, my man, you know the 
log is not worth that.” 

” Not worth it, sir! ” he replied, with an , 
ujured look; “I tell you he’s cheap at ; 
hat. Look at his breedin*, and then think 
)f his aflfectionate natur’. Is the affections ) 
10 count for nuffin ? ” 1 

I admitted that the affections were ■ 
irorth money, though it was generally 
inderstood that they could not be pur- 
:ha«od, but still objected to the i)rice, , 
until the man said in a confidential tone, 
“Veil, come, sir, since you do express j 
such a deal o’ love for ’im, and promise to | 
be so gc^ to ’im. I’ll make a sacrifice and } 
let you ’ave ’im for three pun ten, come ! ” | 
1 gave in, and walked off, with my pur- > 
ch^ leaping joyfully at my heels. I 

The man chuckled a good deal after ' 
t^t^iving the money, but I took no notice j 
of that at the time, though I thought a 1 
^ood deal about it afterwards. ' 

Ah! little did I think, as Dumps and I | 
^ home that da^, of the depth of the j 


attachment that was to spring up between 
us, the varied experiences of life we were 
destined to have together, and the im¬ 
portant influence he was to exercise on my 
career. 

I forgot to mention that my name is 
Mellon — John Mellon. Dumps knows 
my name as well as he knows his own. 

On reaching home. Dumps displayed an 
evidence of good breeding, which con¬ 
vinced me that he could not have si)ent all 
his puppyhood in company with the man 
from whom I had bought him. He wiped 
his feet on the door-mat with great vigour 
before entering my house, and also refused 
to pass in unt3 I led the way. 

“Now, Dumps,” said I, seating myself 


Perhaps having received more than an 
average allowance, in another sense, at 
school may account for my dislike to it — 
even from a dog'! 

“Now, Dumps,” I continued. “You 
and I are to be good friends. I’ve bought 
you—for a pretty large sum, too, let me 
tell you — from a man who, I am quite 
sure, treated you ill, and I intend to 
show you what good treatment is; but 
there are two things I mean to insist on, 
and it is well that we should understand 
each other at the outset of our united 
career. You must never bark at my 
friends—not even at my enemies—when 
they come to see me, and you must not 
beg at meals. D’you understand ? ” 


“What d'you mean by ill>treatins; the dog?" 


on the sofa in my solitary room (I was a 
bachelor at the time; a medical student, 
just on the point of completing my course), 
“ come here, and let us have a talk.” 

To my surprise, the doggie came prompt¬ 
ly forward, sat down on his hind legs, and 
looked up into my face. I was touched 
by this display of ready confidence. A 
confiding nature has always been to me 
powerfully attractive, whether in child, 
cat, or dog. I brushed the shag^ hair 
from his face in order to see his eyes. 
They were moist and intensely black. So 
was the point of his nose. 

“ You seem to be an affectionate doggie. 
Dumps.” 

A portion of hair—scarce worthy the 
name of tail—wagged as I spoke, and he 
attempted to lick my fingers, but I pre¬ 
vented this by patting his head. I have 
Jin unconquerable aversion to licking. 


I The way in which that shaggy creature 
cocked its ears and turned its head from 
aide to side slowly, and gazed with its 
lustrous eyes while I was speaking, went 
far to convince me it really did understand 
what I said. Of course it only wagged its 
rear tuft of hair in reply, and whimpered 
slightly. 

I refer to its rear tuft advisedly, because, 
at a short distance, my doggie, when in 
I repose, resembled an elongated and shape- 
; less mass; but, when roused by •*a call or 
’ otherwise, three tufts of hair instantly 
I sprang up—two at one end, and one at the 
' other end—indicating his oars and tail. 

It was only by these signs that I could as- 
j certain at any time his exact position. 

I I was about to continue my remarks to 
' Dumps when the door opened and mj 
i landlady appeared, bearing the dinner tray 
I “Oh! 1 beg parding, sir,” she said. 
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back, “ I didn’t ’car your voice, 
Kir, till the door was op^n, an’ thought you 
was alone, but I can come back a—” 

“Come in, Mrs. There is nobody 

In TO but my little dog—one that I have 
just bought, a rather shaggy terrier—what 
do you think of him ? ” 

“Do'c bite, sir?” inquired Mrs. MifiP, 
in some anxiety, as she passed round the 
table at a resj)ectful distance from Dumps. 

“I think not. Ho seems an amiable 
creature,” said I, patting his head. “Do 
you ever bite. Dumps ? ” 

“ Well, sir, I never feel quite easy,” re- 
loiiicd Mrs. Miff in a doubtful tone, as she 
laid my cloth, with, as it were, one eye 
over on the alert; “ you never knows w’en 
these ’airy creatures is goin* to fly at you. 
If you could see their heyes you might ’ave 
a guess what they w’as a thinkin’ of; an’ 
then it is so orkard not knowin’ w’ich end 
of the ’airy bundle is the bitin’ end, you 
can’t help bein’ nervish a little.’’ 

Having finished laying the cloth, Mrs. 
Miff backed out of the room after the 
manner of attendants on royalty, over¬ 
turning two chairs with her skirts as she 
went, and showing her full front to the 
enemy. But the enemy gave no sign, good 
or bad. All the tufts were down flat, and 
he stood motionless while Mrs. Miff 
retreated. 

“ Dumps, what do you think of Mrs. 
Miff?” 

The doggie ran to me at once, and we 
engaged in a littlfe further conversation 
until my landlady returned with the viands. 
To my suiprise Dumps at once walked 
sedately to the hearthrug, and lay down 
thereon, >vith his chin on his paws—at 
least I judged so from the attitude, for I 
could see neither chin nor paws. 

This act I regarded as another evidence 
of good breeding. He was not a beggar, 
and, therefore, could not have spent his 
childhood with the man from whom I had 
bought him. 

“ I ^ush you could speak. Dumps,” said 
I, laying down my knife and fork, when 
about half finished, and looking towards 
the hearthrug. 

One end of him rose a little, the other 
end wagged gently, but as I made no further 
remark, both ends subsided. 

“ Now, Dumps,” said I, finishing my 
meal with a draught of water, which is 
my favourite beverage, “ you must not 
suppose that you have got a greedy 
master, though I don’t allow begging. 
Here, sir, is your comer, where you shall 
always have the remnants of my dinner— 
come.” 

The dog did not move until I said 
“come.” Then, with a quick rush he 
made fer the plate and verj" soon cleared 
it. 

“ Well, you have been well trained,” 
said I, regarding him with interest; “ such 
conduct is neither the result of instinct nor 
accident, and sure am I, the more I think 
of it, that the sulky fellow who sold you 
to me was not your tutor. Well, as you 
can’t speak I shall never find outpour 
j history, so, Dumj)s, I’ll dismiss the sub¬ 
ject.” 

S.aying this, I sat dq^ to the newspaper 
-with which I invariably solaced myself for 
half an hour after diimer, before going out 
on my afternoon rounds. 

This was the manner in which my doggie 
and I began our acquaintance, and I have 
been thus particular in recounting the 
details because they bear in a special 
manner on some of the most important 

.' nts of my life. 


Being, as already mentioned, a medical 
student, and liaviiig almost completed my 
coiurse of study, I had undertaken to visit 
in one of the poorest districts in London— 
in the neighbourhood of Whitechapel; 
partly for the purjiosc of gaining expe¬ 
rience in my profession, and partly for the 
sake of carrying tlie Word of Life—the 
knowledge of the Saviour—into some of 
the many homes where moral as well as 
physical disease is rife. 

Leanings and inclinations are inherited 
not less than bodily peculiarities. Mj" 
father had a particular tenderness for poor 
old women of the lowest class. So have I. 
When I see a bowed, aged, wrinkled, 
white-haiied, feeble woman in rags and 
dirt, a gush of tender pity almost irresisti¬ 
bly inclines mo to go and pat her head, sit 
down beside her, comfort her, and give her 
money. It matters not what her ante¬ 
cedents may have been. Worthy or un¬ 
worthy, there she stands now, with age, 
helplessness, and a hopeless temporal 
future j)leadiHg more eloquently in her 
behalf than could the tongue of man or 
angel. True, the same plea is equall}^ 
applicable to poor old men, but, reader, I 
write not at present of principles so much 
as of fec‘lings. Mj weakness is old 
women ! 

Accordingly, on my professional visiting 
list I had at that time a considerable 
number of these. One of them, who was 
uncommonly small, unusually miserable, 
and pathetically feeble, lay heavy on my 
spirit iust then. She had a remarkably 
bad cold at the time, which betrayed itself 
chiefly in a frequent but feeble sneeze. 

As I rose to go out, and looked at my 
doggie—who was, or seemed to be, asleep 
on the rug—a sudden thought occiured to 
me. 

“That poor old creature,” I muttered, 
“ is very lonely in her garret; a little dog 
might comfort her. Perhaps—but no. 
Dumps, you are too lively for her, too 
bouncing. She would require something 
feeble and affectionate, like herself. Come, 
I’U think of that. So, my doggie, you 
shall keep watch here until I return.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 

By the Authoe of “My First Football 
Match,” “A Boating Adventvjie 
.\T Paukuurst,” etc. 

CHAFTER ^ —HOW I CHANGED H.VNDS AND 
QUITTED KANDLEDUKY. 

ND now, dear reader, we 
must take a leap together 
«.»f three years. For remember, 
I am not setting myself to 
record the life of any one 
ipiTson, or the events which 
hjipiiened at any one place. 

^ I am writing my own life— 

* r those parts of it which 
are most memorable—and 
therefore it behoves me not 
to dwell unduly on times 
nnd scenes in which I was 
not personally interested. 

I had a very close con¬ 
nection with the events 
that rendered Charlie’s first 
term at school so exciting, but after that. 



for three years, I pursued the even tenc 
of my way, performing some twenty-ri 
thousand two hundred and eighty revolu¬ 
tions, imniarked by any incident, either ii 
my o^vn life or that of my master, worthy 
of notice. 

By the end of those three years, hov- 
evor, things were greatly changed a: 
Randlebui-y. Charlie, not far from hh 
sixteenth birthday, was now a tall, broad- 
shouldered fellow, lording it in the Dp|«er 
fifth, the hero of the cricket-field and tb 
terror of the third form, of which he him¬ 
self had once been a cadet. In face he wu 
not greatly altered. Still the old on/ 
head and bright eyes. He noti<>ri 
occasionally to stroke his chin abstractedly 
and some envious detractors went so fari' 
to rumour that in the lowest recesses o: 
his trunk he had a razor, wherewith n 
divers occasions, in dread secret, he oper¬ 
ated with slashing effect. Be thi«? as r 
might, Charlie was growing up. Hp bs! 
a fag of his owm, who alternately qosktd 
and rejoiced Ixjncath his eye; he wore s 
fearful and wonderful stick-np collar a 
Sundays, and, above all, he treatel m 
w'ith a careless indifference, which c-jh- 
trasted wonderfully with his fonner enthu¬ 
siasm, and betokened only too significant; 
the advance of years on his ygung head. 

True, ho w^ound me up regularly; hut 
he often left me half the day under b 
pillow; and though ence in a fit of artisty 
zeal he set himself to how out aC. N in 
startling characters on my back, with thr 
point of a bodkin, he never polished m? 
now as he was once w’ont to do. 

All this was painful to me, especially tiy 
operation with the Dodkin, but I stil 
rejoiced to call him master, and to 
that though years bad changed his looh 
and sobered his childisn exuberance, th 
same true heart still beat close to mine, ad 
remained still as warm and girieles' 
when little Charlie Newcome, with me in 
his pocket, first put his foot forth intotbe 
world. 

There were two besides myself who corn- 
bear witness at the end of these three yei’^ 
that time had not changed the boy’s heart. 
These two, I need hardly say, were Tcti- 
Drift and Jim Halliday. 

To Tom, Charlie had become increasinglj 
a friend of the true kind. Ever since tl- 
day at Gurley races, the influence of th. 
younger boy had grown and overshadowed 
the elder, confirming his unstable resolu¬ 
tions,* animating his sluggish mind ^ 
worthy ambitions, and gi\diig to his plist* 
character a tone coloured by his 
honesty and uprightness. Just as a pili| 
will safely steer the ship amid shoals 
rocks out into the deeper waters, so Chwb 
by his quiet influence, had given Tom’s b 
a new direction towards honour and ^ 
fulness. 

Once, and once only, during those thre^ 
years had he shown a disposition to hari 
back on his old discreditable ways, 
was the result of a casual meeting with Git 
one summer during the holidays, 
whom, he afterwards confessed to Cbarb. 
he was induced to forget for a time b' 
better resolutions in the snares of a billiaj^' 

room. But the backshding was repents 0 

almost as soon as committed, and, to 
Charlie’s anxious eyes, appeared to 
behind no bad result. 

Jim was the same downright onts^h^ 
boy as ever. He had yielded, 
first, to the admission of Tom Drift m 
the confidence and friendship of 
and his chum, but by degrees, moved f 
Charlie’s example, he had become mo 
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bearty, and now these three boys were the 
firmest friends in Randlebury. 

One day, as Charlie was sitting in his 
study attempting, with many groans, to 
make sense out of a very obscure passage 
in Cicero, his fag entered and said, 

“Newxome, there’s a parcel for you 
down at Trotter’s.” 

“Why didn’t you bring it up, you 
3*oung muff? ” inquired his lord. 

“ Because it’s got to be signed for, and 
he wouldn’t let me do that for you.” 

“like your cheek to think of such a 
thing. W hat’s it like ? ” 

“ Oh, it’s in a little box. I say, New- 
come, shall'we go and get it ? ” 

“I can’t go at present; it’ll wait, I 
suppose,” said Charlie, with the air of a 
man who was daily in the habit of receiving 
little boxes by the carrier. 

But for all that ho could not wholly con¬ 
ceal his curiosity. 

“ What suse box ? ” he asked, presently. 

“ About the size of a good big pill-box.” 

“ All that ? I dare say I can fetch that 
up by myself,” said Charlie. 

Size of a large pill-box I It could not be 
anything so very important after all. So 
he turned again to his Cicero, and sent the 
fag about his business. 

Presently, however, that youth returned 
with a letter for Charlie. It ran thus: 

“Dear Young Scamp,—People always 
say bachelor uneles are fools, and I think 
they are rij»ht. I’ve sent you a proof of my 
folly in a little box, which ought to reach 
you about the same time as this letter. 
You’ve done nothing to deserve a present 
from me, and a box on the ears would be 
much better bestoTved. Never mind. Take 
care of this little gift for me, in memory 
of the jolly Christmas you and I last spent 
together, and when you are not kicl^g 
up a row with your cronies at Randlebury, 
or have nothing better to do, think of your 
affectionate imcle Ralph.” 

Much to the fag’s astonishment, Charlie, 
having perused this letter, slammed up 
Cicero, and seizing the cap from off his 
(the fag’s) bead, as being most ready to 
band, (hished out of schom in the direction 
of the village. 

“Trot!” he exclaimed, as he reached 
the establishment of that familiar mer¬ 
chant, “ hand up that little box, you old 
thief! Do you hear ? ” 

The long-suffering Trotter, to whom this 
address was comparatively polite in its 
phraseology, was not long in producing 
the parcel, in acknowledgment of which 
Charlie gave his sign manual in lordly 
characters upon the receipt; and then, burn¬ 
ing with impatience, yet trying hiu*d to 
appear uneoncemed, walked swiftly back 
to the school. 

The fag was hanging about his study, 
scarcely less curious than himself. 

“ Hook it! ” cried his master, putting the 
parcel down on the table and taking out 
ilia penknife to cut the string. 

Still the inquisitive fag lingered. Where¬ 
upon Charlie, taking him kindly yet firmly 
by the collar of his coat, conveyed him to 
the open window, whence he gently 
dropped him a distance of six feet to the 
earth. •> 

Privacy being thus secured, he turned 
.again to his parcel and opened it. Imagine 
his delight and my agony when there came 
to light a splendid gold watch and chain ! 
I turned faint with jealousy, and when a 
second glance showed mo that the inter¬ 
loper was no other than the identical gold 
repeater whom I had known and dreaded 


in my infancy, I was ready to break my 
mainspring with vexation. To me the 
surprise had brought nothing but fore¬ 
boding and despair, and already I felt my¬ 
self discarded for my rival; but to Charlie 
it brought a rapture of delight which 
expressed itself in a whoop which could be 
heard half over the school. 

‘ ‘ What on earth’s the row ? ” said a head 
looking in at the door; “ caught cold, or 
what 

“ Come here, Jim, this moment; look at 
this! ” 

And Jim camo and looked, and as he 
looked his eyes sparkled with admiration. 

“ My eye, Charlie, what a beauty! ” said 
he, taking up the treasure in his hand. His 
thumb happened to touch the spring on 
the handle, and instantly there came a low 
melodious note from inside the repeater — 
One, two, three, and then a double tinkle 
twice repeated. 

“That’s striking,” observed Jim, who 
was occasionally guilty of a pim. “Why 
it’s a repeater ! ” 

“So it is ! Did you ever know such a 
brick as that uncle of mine ?” 

“ It’s a pity your people can’t think of 
anything else but watches for presents. 
Why, what a donkey you made of yourself 
about that silver turnip when you first had 
it! Don’t you remember ? What’s to be¬ 
come of it, by-the-by 

“ How do I know ? I say, Jim, this one 
wasn’t got f@r nothing.” And then the 
boys together investigated the wonders of 
the new watch, peeping at its works, and 
making it strike, till I was quite sick of 
hearing it. But then I was jealous. There 
was no more Cicero for Charlie that day. 
He was almost as ridiculous, though not 
so rough, with his new treasure as he had 
been with me. He turned me out of my 
pocket to make room for it; and then half 
a dozen times a minute pulled it out and 
gloated over it. At night he put us both 
under his pillow, little dreaming of the 
sorrow and disappointment that filled my 
breast. 

Where were all the old days now ? Who 
would admire or value niCj a poor, com¬ 
monplace silver drud^, now that this 
grand, showy rival had come and taken 
my place ? In my anger and excitement 
my heart beat fast and loud, so loud that 
pteSently I heard a voice beside me say¬ 
ing, 

“ Gently, there, if you please; no one 
can hear himself speak with that noise.” 

“ I’ve more right to be here than you,” 
I growled. 

“ That is as our mutual master decides; 
but surely I have heard your voice before! 
Let mo look at you.” 

And ho edged himself up, so as to get a 
peep at my shabby face. 

“ To bo sure—my young friend the three- 
guinea silver watch! How do you do, my 
Rule man?” 

This patronage was intolerable, and I 
had no words to reply. 

“Ah! you find it difficult to converse. 
You must indeed be almost worn out after 
the work you have had. I am indeed 
astonished to see you alive at all. I am 
sure, in my master’s name, I may be 
allowed to thank you for your praise¬ 
worthy exertions in his service. *We are 
both much obliged to you, and hope we 
shall show ourselves not immindful of 
your—” 

“ Brute ! ” was all I could shriek, so mad 
was I. Whether my rival would have pur¬ 
sued his discourse I cannot say, but at 
that instant a hand came fumbling under 


the pillow. It passed me by, and sought 
the repeater, and next moment the tinkling 
chimes sounded half-past eleven. 

It was as much as I could endure to be 
thus slighted and triumphed over. 

“ Contemptible creatuie I ” I exclaimed ; 
“ you may think you’ve a fine voice, but, 
like a simpering scboolgir], yon can’t sing 
till you’re pressed! ” 1 him there, 
sureH'! 

“ Better that than having no voice at all, 
like some people, or using it when no one 
wants to hear it, like others.” I suppose 
he thought he had me there, the puppy! 

He went on chiming at intervals during 
the night, and of course my master had 
very little rest in consequence. 

The next day Charlie and Jim had a 
solemn confabulation as to the disposal of 
me. 

“ It’s no use wasting it, you know,” said 
Jim. “Pity you haven’t got a young 
brother to pass it on to.” 

“ Suppose you take it,’’ said the generous 
Charlie. 

“No, old man, I don’t want it. I’m 
not so mad about tickers as you. But, I 
tell you what, Charlie, you might like Tom 
to have it. He’s leaving, you know, and it 
would be a nice reminder of Randlebury.” 

“Just what I thought directly the new 
one came,” exclaimed Charlie, “ only then 
I remembered we had a row about this 
very watch three years ago, and I’m afraid 
he wouldn’t like it.” 

‘ ‘ Try. Old Tom would be quite set up 
with a watch.” 

Charlie proceeded that same day in quest 
of Tom, whom he found packing up his 
books and chemicals in a large trunk. 

To him my master exhibited his new 
treasure, greatly to Drift's delight. 

“ Why, Charlie ” he said, “ I don’t know 
much about watches, but I’m certain that’s 
worth twenty pounds.” 

“ No I ” exdaimed Charlie; “ you don’t 
mean that.” 

“Yes, I do; but, for all that. I’ll back 
your old turnip to keep as good time 
as it.” 

“It’s always gone well, the old one. 
I’m glad you like it, Tom.” 

“ I always liked it, you know.” 

“ Why.” 

“Weil, I’ve known it as long as I’ve 
known yon, and if it hadn’t been for it 
tbin« might have been different.” 

“Yes,” said Charlie, “it was the cause 
of all the row three years ago.” 

“And if it hadn’t been for that row 
I should have gone to the bad long ago. 
That was a lucky row for me, Charlie, 
thanks to you.” 

“ Don’t say that, old man, because it’s a 
cram.” 

“ I say, Tom,” added Charlie, nervously, 
coming to his point, “will you do me a 
favour ? ” 

“ Anything in the world. What is it ? ” 

“Take my ol#l watch, Tom. It’s not 
worth much, you know, but it may be 
useful, and it will help remind you of 
old days. Will you, Tom ? ” 

Tom’s lips quivered as be took me from 
Charlie’s outstretched hand. 

“Old boy,” said he, “I’d sooner have 
this than anything else in the world. 
Somehow I feel I can't go wrong as long 
as I have it.” 

Charlie was beyond measure dt^lightod 
to find his present accepted with so little 
difficulty. 

“ Oh, Tom,” he said, “ I am glad to 
think you’ll have it, and I know you’ll 
think of mo when you use it.” 
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“ Won’t IP” said Tom. “ I say, Charlie, 
I wish you were oominf to Lon<^n with 
me.” 

“ So do I. Never mind, we’ll often write, 
and you’ll promise to let me know how you 
are j^ctting on, won’t you ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you’ll call and see my father 
pretty often, won’t you P ” 

“ Yes.” 


I not improve with repetition; and neither 
I would the rest of their talk, which was 
I chiefly a going over of old times, and a 
I laying of many a wondrous scheme for the 
future. Suffice it to say, on this last 
evening the two boys unbosomed them¬ 
selves to one another, and if Tom Drift 
went off to bed in a sober and serious 
frame of mind, it was because he and 
Charlie ^th had thought and felt a great 


him his parting wish would not be for¬ 
gotten. Then returning me to my now 
master, he said, 

“Good-bye, old boy; ioy go withyon. 
We’ll hear of you at the head of your pro¬ 
fession before Jim and 1 have left •chocL” 

“ Not quite so soon,” replied Tom, 
lathing. 

Tnen came a last good-bye, and the cab 
drove off. As it turned the comer of the 


deal more than they had spoken during the 
interview. The packing went on at the 
same time as the talk, and then the two 
friends separated, only to meet once more 
on the morrow for a hurried farewell. 

“Let’s have a last look at him,” said 
Charlie, as Tom was getting into the cab 
to go. 

Tom took me out and handed me to him. 
Long and tenderly my dear young master 
looked at me, then, patting me gently with 
his hand as if I were a child, he said, 

“ Good-bye, and be good to Tom Drift; 
do you hear ? ” 

If a tick could express anything, my 
reply at that moment must have safisfled 


drive Tom leaned out of the window amf 
held me out in his hand. 

Long shall I remember that 
glimpse. He was standing on the 
with Jim waving his hands. The sun shone 
full on him, lighting up his bright 
curly head. I thoq^t as I looked, “ 
could one find his equal ^ ”—“ Sans 
sans reproche”—“matchless for gentleoej^ 
honesty, and courage,” and felt, as t 
vision faded from me, that I should nev 
see another like him. And I ncTcr did- 
Little, however, did I dream 
strange way I was next to meet Char ^ 
Newcome. 

[Toht eontinued.) 


“And you’ll keep yourself free for a 
wt^ek’s jaunt at Easter ? ” 

“Yes.” 

They had much more talk that evening, 
which lasted till late. What they talked 
about it is not for me to repeat, and if it were 
it would probably not interest my reader. 
He would perhaps be disappointed to find 
that instead of sermons ana confessions, a 
considerable part of it related to a new 
suit of Tom’s, just arrived from the tailor’s, 
and that another part had reference to 
Tom’s intention to prevail on his landlady 
in London to allow him to support a bull¬ 
dog puppy on her premises. These subjects, 
deeply interesting to the two friends, would 
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THE ARMS OF OUR PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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THE STORY OP OUR CITY ARMS. 

DATS of arni.s, cofTni,sauces, crc.sts, .'wul hjidiri-s 
aro.‘-'o, as inost boys are jm rhaj's auaro, 
fro’u the n ecc.ssity of bciiii' able to (li.stiuyui'^h 
friend from foe upon the batileti.-M. Tii- ei.-t 
wliicli surmounted the ludun-t, or the la-lye, or 
so-called “ eliar;,^’,” eniMazoned eonspienoii-sly 
upon the kniyht’s slii'dd. made him known at a 
distiuiee, ju.-t as the unitbriii of modern trooj.s, 
or even of erieket or boating clubs, enables u.-. to 
reeogni.se their meinber.s. 

Kach knight chose .some badge or emblem, 
Tvhicli he eaiised to be ])ainied iq on his shield, 
and often ui»o!i tlio.s;* of kis retaicer.s wlio fol¬ 
lowed him into campaign. These jaiii^d 
shields, or eseiitchcons, a-.-uined in war, wcie 
retained in times of jM-ace, and e.'-pt ei dly 
in the tournament.s and jousts of tin*. Middle 
Ages, where they foiiml an important usg 
received great development, and became sub¬ 
ject to a system of rules and }»rc(‘(Mlcnts 
which was chilled heraldry, and was nuintained 
and regulated by certain otlicers called heralds 
and kings-at-arms. 

In course of time towns followed the example 
of individuals, and adopted armorial bearing.s, 
generally choosing some emblems which rc iVrred 
to an event in tlieir history or to their peculiar 
imlustry or trade, or sometimes merely to the 
name of the town, of which tliey fortned a sort 
of rebus. Such, for instance, arc the arms of 
AVoodstock, whicli bear the stump of a tree ; 
qf AVells, which are tlii'ce wells ; and of Hunt¬ 
ingdon, which represent a stag pursued by dogs 
and a huntsman blowing his horn. 

At a time rvhen comparatively few even of 
inllucntial peojde knew how to write, or could 
even sign their names to legal deed.s, seals 
were of far greater importance than at pirsent, 
when all the world and his wife can nut orrly 
write their .signature but embellish it with a 
flourish. When a town received a royal charter 
of incorporation the town council usually adupti*d 
a .^(^al, which served as a sort of corf)orate signa¬ 
ture. AVe tind that .such municipal seals hear 
very generally, though by no means invariably, 
the arms of tlio town. Towns, however, have 
scarcely be<ui as jealous of their heraldic distino 
tioiis a.s individuals, and the origin and signili- 
canee of the emblems which appear on their 
escutcheons seem in many eases to be lost in 
obscurity, and are as uncertain as the original 
meaning itsedf of tlie name of the town. Take, 
for instance, the second coat of arms in our third 
column, which is that of 

lllRMIKGHAM, 

the name of which town, by the W’ay, has been 
written at different times in no less than 140 
different ways. AA’'e can say little more about 
this escuteheon than that it is divided into four 
quarters, the first and fourth of thc.se quarters 
bearing gold 8(piares upon a giound of vermil¬ 
ion, and the second and third quarters aix? gold 
indented witli azure. This will serve to remind 
us that in heraldry dots stand for gold,-iipriglit 
lines for led, or, as horahls call it, g^dcs, and 
horizontal line.s for blue, or azure. The first 
arms in the tii-st column arc tlioso of the town 
of 

Lekds, 

anciently Leodys or Loidis, a great scat of the 
woollen trade, whicli was e.stablished as early as 
the reign of‘Henry iii. Hence tlie fleece which 
appears as the lieraldio emblem of tlie town. 
The three stars, tlie old herald Guillim tells us, 
are a badge of honour. On the next shield we 
See the arms of 

Dublin, 

where tlie three burning fires on three be.acon 
towers refer to the early settlement of the Ost- 
men, or J)an<-s, at Dublin, which was at once 
the headquarters from which they carriiMl on 
piratical e.xpeditions to the port.s of Ireland, 
AVales, and Cornwall, as well as tiie centre of 
their corumcrce in that part of the world. 
Beacon fires, which serv'd tlic purpo-o of our 
motlem lightliousc.q, arc of great antiquity, and 
Were especially needful in such a dangcruus 


harbcui as Dublin. Tin- name Dublin means 

I'lack j'U,,],” an 1 all’U'l to tb it j-art of the 
IdlTcy on wlu< ]i tic lii-li capital .st.ind.i. 

Bristol 

was. in the Millie Ag"<, a strongly-fortified 
and very imp'Ortant pin-. As a busy port, it 
furnn rly ri^alh d--if, inde ed, it did not surpa.s.s 
— the ])oi t of London. This enables u^ to nndcr- 
staiid at once tie* signiticauce of the sliip and 
jbrticvs which ai'pear on tlie city's csciilclieon. 
To J-Mward i. is due the name, though not the 
original foundation of 

K INGstOX-U I'OX-H ULL, 

and we inigiit imagine at first .sight that the 
three (Ttiwn.-. hail sunn tiling to do wit h the iianie 
of tin,' town. There i>>. liuwcver, a ditl'eri iit 
reason for tliem. In our days mines are worked, 
railways con>tiuetcd. and otlier gn at works too 
vast for individuals to cany out are nmlertaken 
by as.^uciation.s of men wlio unite tln-ir money 
in a common fund. Such coinhinatioii.s were 
even more neces.sary in earlier tiiiie.s, wln ii 
capital did not exist in such aiauidam e. d’ln re 
were, for in.stama*, companies of traders—or, a.-) 
tliey called themselves, “ mercluuit adven¬ 
turers.’' Such companies existed in various 
port.s. and there was one at Hull. A seal was 
iieco.-^.-ary for them as a corjMuate body', and, of 
conise, a di.^tinctive and fitting emblem was 
sienght for it. Now the merchant king.s of the 
Ka>t, wlio brought their gifts to the newborn 
Saviour in Bothlchem, at once occiiiTed to the 
mimls of the early traders, and nothing could 
be more natural than to adopt tline crowns as 
■sy^rabols of these pious merchants, to whom they 
likened themselves, and who.se e.varojilc they .set 
before tliomselve.s. These three crowns may be 
often si'en among tlio badges of ancient trading 
companies, just a.s they formed that of the Hull 
inerchaiits. The litter were a very opulent 
body, and from the trade they' cairieJ on tlie 
town derived much of its importance, as also its 
heraldic cogiii.sance of the three crowns. 

The top sliield of the middle column is that 
of 

Lo.xdox. 

It bears the red cro.ss of St. George, the patron 
of England, on a white gruiind, wliich is one of 
the cros.s('s in the Union Jn*-’ . and upon one of 
the arms of the cro.ss is a It has been 

.supposed that this represents tlio sword witli 
wliich AV’ahvortli, Mayor of London, stabbed 
AVat Tyler, the leader of tlie insilrrection caused 
by the poll-tax, in the reign of Bichard ir. 
This supposition is, liowever, incorrect ; the sword 
is the emblem of St. I’aul, the patron saint of 
London. The translation of the motto is, ‘*0 
Lord direct us.” The second shield in the same 
colilhih is that of 

Liverpool. 

The bird is snppo,sed to be the Liver or Lever^ 
which, a.s tradition'has it, inhabited the marshes 
and pools which formerly occupied the site of 
the great jx)rt, and from which its name has been 
derived. The motto is a quotation from the 
heatlien jioet Virgil. It here means: “God 
hath secured this rest for us.’’ Our next coat of 
arms is that of 

Edixburoh. 

The historians of that city cannot be accused of 
iiidiirereiice to the antiquity of their town, for 
.some of them maintaih that its foundation dates 
as far back as 9S9 ii.c., when according to these 
fabulous accounts Ebrunke wa.s King of Britain, 
a.s well as of Albanye or Scotland. Now King 
Ebranko seems to have been a thoroughgoing 
Bluebeard, having as many as twenty-one 
wives and half a hundred children. For liis 
twenty-fiv'e daughters he built the Castle of 
Maydeiis, which is Edinbuigh Ca-^^tle, an4 
wliich appear.^ on the arms of the town. Here 
lie kept them until tliey were grown u]), when 
he packed them .all olf to Italy to hi' married. 
AVlicther they all lived happy ever afterwards 
we cannot .say. As to the Cattle, we know that 
the early' lii.stnry of E-linhurgli is cliiefly con¬ 
fined tj accounts of that .sti’ungliold. King 


D.avi'l I. .>-(fin> tin* !;i>t of the real kii:.' - 
iaa*.lc it hi.-> n■.^i.!ence. Theitj i.s a pic:... 
stuiy abunt Iii- h.tviiig gene out to Lnut 
and how he b- '-ame s -paiMted from the r- -• 
the party, ami thrown fruin hi.s hor.->e riea* • 
ca.stle gate. Here a whit' hart was nisliir;.' " 
him to gore him, wlc-n a e-ross marve'.; 
slipped into his hand, and liie L.iit 
frightened at seeing this, turned a\va;> ; 
him uiihnrined. The word.s of the iiiu:: 
from P.-ahn cxwii. and imply the vanity 
human etfort uule.ss lih-.vsed by He.iveii. 

The la.-jt sliield in tin- central culuinu . 
whkh bear.> the arms of 

MaN(TII->TER. 

The lower ])art of the shield contain> h ‘ 
bars, or “liends.” of guld on a re-l gr 
which not improhably are connected with ' 
Norman family wlio were first barons of 
clu-Nter. The shij) con.stitule> wbat F: 
herald.s call “ .speaking arms,” and 
itself, or r.ithfT for Manchester, whitii-r : 
cotton i.s brought to be maniifa<-tu?i li. 
whence it is exj^orted in the shajK* of C ib. 
and other cotton fabrics to the most di 
lands. A representation of the globe with 
siirniount.s the shield, and furtiier ren.ii. I- 
of the numberless ves.sels wliich carry tie i 
cliandisc manufactured in that vi*ii|alde i.iv 
industry, Maiicb..v.ter, all over tire worb: 
return to England 

“ As bees llee hame wi’ lades o’ treasure ' 

The motto wc may. jvrhaps, beat tran.slate. ‘ 
iHUtiial advice and industry.” The anus at 
top of the third coliimn, tho.se of 

Halifax, 

strike us at once as being what French h-r I 
call “ allusive arms,” or arms which evid- i v 
contain an allusion. There is, however, a 
agreement among antiquaries as to what * 
allusion really is in the present case, liali;. 
is known to mean holy* hair or holy fare. ’ 
this does not much help to clear up th: ■- 
scurity. Some main tain that the head ut: 
sented on the shield is that of John the I 
tist, there having been at Halifax ever sin:: 
introduction of Christianity a church dedi a' 
to that saint, and a relic of hi.s head pn'?t r 
thenx The other party have a romantic I- g 
about a dam.sel of the old time, of renovv" - 
virtue, hut also so obstinate as to tax ■ 
patience of some of her admiring ncighU'.: 
beyond endurance. One of them was so vi’c . 
that he cut olf her head and flung it into a r 
The maiden was more esteemed in death :i 
she had'been in life, for her memory' was grr*’ 
venerated. A church was built in her in.;, x 
on the spot where she had been killed, and: : 
head was adopted as the arms of the :ov: 
Passing over Birmingham which we have alre-:; 
noticed, we come to 

Londonderry, 

the third in the third column. AVe percti 
that the upper portion of tlie shield, with t; 
exception of the Irish Iiarj) in the centre, is 
same as that of London. This arose from :. 
circumstance that, after the town of Derry I ; 
been deva.stated W the contending jiariic? : 
Ireland, it was in iOl J handed over to tl 
poration of London, who rebuilt, fortified. . 
colonised it. The town received at the 
time a new charter of incorporation, adopting li. 
arras of London, with the addition of the lur 
Its name was also changed from Doirc*, or Dcr' 
which moans an oak wood, to Londonderry. T 
lower part of the shield represents a fonr 
and a seated skeleton. This device tells : 
ingly of the sulferings of Londonderry whib-: 
was besieged by James il., in 16SP, for 1 
days. Tlie city lield out heroically, until : 
was relieved at last by the. famous C<>Iai; 
Kirke, thougli not before every' extreme of I-: 
ger had been cudured by the garrison 
citizens. 

Glasgow. 

The armorial insignia of Glasgow, the b - 
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\ tl'.e third column, are richly storied, the 
i:l rent einhlerns ret'oniiig to several legends 
I the life of St. Keiitigern, otherwise called 
[:in"o, who was the tirst bishop of Glasgow, 

1 1 viied about A. I). The tree represents 

le hough, which, according to an old story, 
1. K ■ntig(‘rn kimlled by his word into a blaze 
L order to relight the church lights, which 
)nic of liis eueiiiies liad put out. The bird 
relied upon the tree is a robin, the pet of St. 
if, wiiich St. Keiitigcrii restored to life, as 
1 * tradition goes. Tiie bell which hangs from 
;•* tree sigiiili' S the Glnirch and See of Glas- 
.^v,- founded by St. Kentigern. But the most 
ini.antie legend of all is associated with the 
iliiion bearing a ring in its mouth, and with 
iis story we must close our account of the city 
rnis ill our selection. Here it is. 

It happened that the (,)ueen of Cadzow had 
iven away a ring whicli she had received as a 
from the king, her husband, to a certain 
i.iglit. The king susjiecting tliis, and being 
L’l V much angered at siicli conduct, considered 
o'a' lie might best punish it. 

One day when they were all out for a hunt- 
;g party along the banks of the Clyde, the 
night to whom the (lueen hail given the ring, 
r. rcome with fatigue, fell a-slcep under the 
colter of a tree. The king seized the oppor- 
iiiity to look into the kniglit’s pouch, and there, 

4 he had expected, he found tlie ring. Wroth 
eyond measure that the queen should so have 
0 ited the ring he had given her, he flung it 
ito the river. 

lieturning home, lie demanded the ring of the 
ui en, and said she should be put to death if 
le (lid not give it to him. She immediately 
•tit her maid to the knight to ask for it, but of 
3u:.se he could no loug< r And it. The queen 
n-w not which way to turn. At last, in her 
(qf lir, she bethought herself of the good Bishop 
^ atigorn. She avowed her fault to him, and 
jiivinced him that she was deeply .sorry for it, 
:id asked his advice and help. The good man 
■lieved in her sincerity and took compassion 
pon her. He immediately sent one of his 
"ojde to fish in the river and to bring him the 
; fish he should catch. The angler soon re¬ 
amed, and laid a huge salmon at the feet of tho 
isliop, who took from its mouth the very ring 
hi h the king had flung into the Clyde. The 
icen, receiving tlm ring from the bi.shop, 
igcther with his blessing, hastened to take it 
!j:ii • to her husband, and thus her life was 
iv I by tlie good Bishop Kentigern. 


©utboor ^asitnus. 

EKTOHOLOGT IN DECEMBEE. 

By Theodoke Wood, 

-Huf Author of " The Field Naturalists Hand DooJe." 

D rurvr, December there is, perhaps, less out¬ 
door entomological work to be done than 
II any other month of the year. The earth is 
11 >'tly hard witli fro.st, so that pupa-digging is 
n impossibility, and the insects to be foiiud on 
he wing are very few in number. 

The December Moth {Pa'cilocnmpa popuU) and 
li ■ .S[>rawlcr {Petasia cassinea) may occasion- 
lly be found on lamp-jw.st.s and palings, and, 
iiore commonly, the variable Mottled L'lnber 
IPbirnia <lrfo/iaria), and the Winter Motli 
•'ii' Iniatolia brunuita), the latter always ap- 
" iring in swarms. The.se four species are 
r. >-tly the only Icpidoptera to bo found on the 
niig in December. 

Hidden .away in tlie dark comers of barns, out- 
*ous-.s, cellars, etc., .some of the hibernating but- 
' rrti« .s and iiioth.s may occasionally be found. ^ 
-iibf among these i.s the Herald {Gonoptera lih»r. 

which retires to its winter quarters almost 
mmediately on leaving the pupa, generally in 
'^•I'tembcr, and does not emerge until tlie warm 
1 iVs of ajiring bring out the honey-lulen cat- 
h:;s of the .sallow, to wliich it resorts in com¬ 
ity with the TceniiKartipa', and other .''pring 
. But it is seldom worth while to seek 


these hibernating in.sects, for their numbers are 
so small, and thi'y are so difficult to find, tliat 
the collector hunting for them is seldom repaid 
by any additious to his collection. 

Wlien a milder day than usual appears, pro¬ 
vided the ground i.s not too wet, the entomolo¬ 
gist will do well to devote his energies to pupa- 
digging. Some collectors leave thi.s work until 
February or March, when the ground i.s in 
better condition for the search. Ifiit, owing to 
various causes, and chiefly to the depredations of 
their voracious enemy the mole, pupie get 
scarcer and scarcer as the season advancc.s, and 
a .search in Mai-ch and April will not prochico 
half the number of captures which might have 
been made in October or November of the pre¬ 
vious year. Collectors, therefore, should seize 
upon every available (la 3 ’-for this purpose, and if 
they are industrious they maj’^ reasonably expect 
to reap a good liarvest when the time comes 
for the perfect insects to appear. 

Besides many scarce and local specie.s which 
they may meet with, pupa-diggers will often 
obtain curious varieties of many insects which 
would not often he taken on the w'ing. One of 
these variable though common insects is the 
Clouded Drab {Tu'niorxnupa instahULs), one of 
the Noctum which frequent the catkin.s of the 
sallow in March and tho earlier part of April. 
Tlie pnpic of this moth may be found commonly 
at the roots of oak and willow, and we read of 
one succes.sful hunter having more than a thou¬ 
sand chrysalides in his breeding-cages at one 
time. 

Another of tho advantages derived from 
breeding insects is the excellence of their con¬ 
dition, and “ brwl ” insects are of much greater 
value for exchanging than those taken at large. 
Moreover, there are many moths of ivliich the 
females are seldom captured by the ordinary 
methods of collecting, being of a more .sta^’-at- 
home character than tlieir mates ; but by pupa¬ 
digging a tolerably equal proportion of both 
sexes is secured, and the collection is enriched 
by the addition of many insects the .spaces for 
w’hich must othenvise long have remained 
blank. 

When tho pupa* have been secured and put 
away in the breeding-cages, thej' should by no 
means be let alone until the time comes for the 
perfect insect to emerge. A constant watch 
must be kept, in order that such foes as mice, 
cockroaches, and slugs may not commit raids 
upon tho tenants of the cages, and thus shatter 
the hopes of possessing perfect specimens of the 
scarce insects the pupie of which the collector 
has been fortunate enough to meet with. 

Beetle-huntino in stumps, etc., can of 
course be carried on as during the preceding 
months, and many species of coleoptera will 
probably be met with by the collector while 
digging for pupaj at the roots of various trees. 
The water-net, too, may still be used, and on a 
tolerably warm day the captures will be scarcely 
fewer than durin" the warm days of summer. 

As there is so Uttle outdoor work in Decem¬ 
ber, the entomologist may fill up most of his 
spare time in going over and arranging his col¬ 
lection, resetting any insects which may require 
it, replacing damaged specimens, and getting 
his apparatus in order for the coming season. 
He will also have a good opportunity for making 
some of tho necessary entomological apparatus 
for himself, at a price considerably Indow that 
which he would have to pay were he to purchase 
at a dealer’s. 

Very useful as an addition to tlie ordinary | 
chip pill-boxes are those jirovided with glass 
bottoms. There is a box of this nature to be 
obtained at the dealers', but made of cardboard, 
and not nearly so strong and useful as the one I 
am about to describe. 

This box is the invention of Mr. G. C. Bignell, 
tlic well-known entomologist, who is ffiinous fur 
his “dodges” in the shape of entomological 
apparatus. 

In the fii st place, a number of “ .shouldered ” 
chip boxes will be required. Tlie.se are twice 
as thick as tho ordinary boxes, with the excep¬ 
tion of the part covered by the lid. Tlu'i' are 
.sold in packets of a dozen nests, <'aeh m st con¬ 
taining four boxc.s, and gonerall}' co^t from 


eightpcnco to tenpence a packet at a “manufac¬ 
turer of cheniLst’s sundries.” The bottoms of 
these boxes must then be carefully cut out, 
taking car© not to injure the ledge, so to .speak, 
on which they rested. 

Next must be procured the glasses. Go to a 
gla.ss-cutter’s, taking the bottom of a pill-box of 
each size, and get him to cut out as many circles 
of window-glass as you liave boxes, and* exactly 
the size of the patt'MPs. These ought not to 
cost more than four .sl;d]]iiigs a gross, if bought 
in quantity, as the ch Vgo is not so much for the 
quantity of gla.ss which is comparatively 

small, as for setting tff “turn-table." Tlie only 
other iiece.s.saries are IT yard or two of longcloth, 
not glazed, costing about fourpence or sixpence 
a yard—this mu.st be thorouglily washed first in 
order to take out the dressing—and some 
glue. 

Having all those ready to hand, take a box, 
place the lid on one side, and mea.sure tlie size 
as far as the shoulder. Then cut a strip of long- 
cloth about a quarter of an indi irider than this^ 
and long enough to go entirely round the l)ox. 
This strip mu.st he cut “on tlie cross,” to allow 
of greater stretching. Now, liaving first glued 
the edge, fit one of the glasses into its place at 
the bottom of the box, and, holding it there 
with tho fingers, brush the whole of tlie .shoulder 
of the box and the edge of the glass over with 
glue. Tlien take the strip of longcloth, and 
cover the glued part of the box with it, stretch¬ 
ing it as much as possible all the time, and taking 
care not to ovirrlap the part of the box where 
tlic lid has to fit. Fa.sten down the end. If 
this stretching be properly conducted, the edge 
of the longcloth will turn over, and fit closely 
to the glass, tlms holding it firmly in its place. 
Now smooth the cloth on to the glass, and after 
making it lie evenly and smoothly, brash the 
whole of tho longclotli over with glue, working 
it well in with the brush. Never mind about 
getting it on the glass, for the superfluous glue 
can all be taken off afterwards. Having dono 
this, place tho box upside down to dry; aud pro¬ 
ceed with the next. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BOTS OWN PARLIAMENT- 

(See paqe 156.) 

T HOUgit these are but boys at school, 
Tliey arc men in their intent ; 
Holding in strict form aud nilc 
iVn impromptu Parlianicnt. 

Jones is speaking w’ords that burn, 

Tho debate is growing warm ; 

Small boys try to get their turn 
Standing on tho House’s “ fomi.” 

Briggs adorns the Speaker’s chair 
(’Tis tho Doctor’s sacred seat); 

As Jones ends, an eager pair 
Spring together to their feet. 

Barker throws a mortar-board, 

l^Ieant “to catch the Speaker’s eye,** 
But the Serjeant, with drawn sword, 

Takes him oft' in custody. 

A stranger spied ! Briggs quits his chair^ 
All grows quiet as a mouso ; 

It is tho Doctor 1 Unaware, 

His entrance has dissolved the House. 

Paul Blake. 
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however, and is not easily turned from any pur¬ 
pose. 

Now, suppose wo allow our imaginations to 
run riot, and that we attempt to forecast this 
lad’s future. He will in due time learn how 
to shave, and will become a barber himself. 
Yes ! Further, he will plod on at his business 
like his master before him, and grow old, and 
feeble, and die, a worn-out barber, whom no¬ 
body knows. No! He will, on the contrary. 


Richard Arkwright was born at Preston on 
the 23rd December, 1732. He received posi¬ 
tively no education. He never went to school,, 
and to the end of his life he could not master 
the difficulties of writing. When he had served 
his time to the barber, he started on his owm 
account in Bolton. He began low—in a cellar !* 
“Come to the subterraneous barber ; he shaves- 
for a i>enny ! " was the invitation which he hung 
in the upper regions in sight of the unshoru 


SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 


THE barber's apprentice. 

k POOR boy in a poor barber’s shop at Pres- 
\ ton, somewhere about the year 1744, 
arning the art and myste^ of razor-stropping 
)d clean shaving! This is the opening scene 


m 
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Young Arkwright showing his Modeis. 


he life of one of the most brilliant examples 
record of what patient industry can and will 
omplUh in the face of every difficulty, 
n all England I defy you to produce a more 
>romising specimen of a genuine young dunce, 
has never l>een to schom, for his parents are 
poor, and he is tlio youngest of thirteen 
l lren. The barber’s shop was the first em- 
yment that offered, and, since beggars must 
lie choosers, he gladly accepts it. He can 
thcr read nor write. If he has any ideas 
ting through his brain they are wild and 
fill ess—certainly useless in the business of 
ving. He has a determined will of his own, 


become a man of much conseq^ucncc, a High 
Sheriff of Derbyshire. He will oe knighted by 
his sovereign, and dying, leave a name which 
all men will honour. Tlien, to dc this he must 
have some extraordinary good fc. .ane, perhaps 
some i>owerful friend. His greatest good for¬ 
tune was his own industry, and his best friend 
his own stout heart, w’hich never failed him, 
but carried him through many and ainazing 
difficulties. Having said so much by way of 
introduction, wo will now trace briefly the career 
of one who did much to promote the well-being 
of his country, and whose labours were carried 
on under the greatest disadvantages. 


I public, and customers came to him in fair 
nnmbers. “Competition is the life of trade.** 
The other barbc*rs reduced their charge ta 
Arkwright’s, upon which he announced that he 
would give “a clean shave for a halfpennv.” 
He found, after twelve months’ exT>erience, that 
ho could do better as a dealer in hair, wander¬ 
ing over the countr}’ and purchasing material 
for wigs, which were then much worn. Ills 
I custom was to attend the I.Kancashire hiring fairs 
[ and buy the long tresses of those young won)en 
who were willing to part with them for gold. 
He had also a secret process for dyeing hair, vmich 
brought him iu a little—it cannot have been 
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TTinrb, for v’irli nil liis ('IFoits li*‘ ■vvns only able 
to subsist. The wi-- Inisiiu ss ilci'lined tliron,L,di* 
out the eouiitiT, owitii,^ to n chango in the 
fashion.s, and Arkwriglit bntl serious thoughts ot 
giving up the l)usiness altogether. Jle had lieen 
gradually led to little ineolianieal exix-riincnt.s, 
and beenme bitten with the ’* Perpetual Motion ” 

< whieh ha-s done for inecluinies what the 
“ Idiilosopher'.s Stone" has done lor eheinistrv. 
JIauy a mind, whilst sean^iiiiig for the impos¬ 
sible, has found the praetii-ulde. ft has been 
like tlie treasure whieh a man s lid lay in his ■ 
field, and would yield to the Inl)orious etforts of j 
his .sons. Tim gold they never found, but the 
produeo of their luLsbandiy brought them 
honourable wealth. Ai kwright began with little 
mo<lels of what In’ hoped might prove the solu¬ 
tion of perpetual motion. He ended by bestow¬ 
ing upon his country the spinning inaehinc ! 
lint the path of the inventor is always a thorny 
one. Too fregmuitly it ends in poverty and 
death. We know very little of his life during 
.this period, but we do catch an occasional 
glimpse of him, wliieli lets in niucli light upon 
his character and difllculties. One will sulfice. 

Ih a large old-fashioned fannhouse in the 
county of Hincashire, on a summer evening in 
1763, a group of the fanner's family and farm 
servants sit.s in the best kitchen gos.siping in 
the good old style. One of the farmer’s sons 
has come up from Manche.ster, and is bemoan¬ 
ing the loss which his uncle there must suffer 
owing to the want of yarn for his looms. A 
young wig-maker and hair-dealer, known as 
“Travelling Dick," who has come in to .share 
the gossip and seek for a job at wig-meiiding, 
astonishe.s the company by taking from liis 
pocket a few' small sticks and bobbins, and by 
modestly saying that he believes he could make 
a machine to spin the yam if he had the money. 

When he had put his rough model together 
he explained as best he could the way it was to 
work, and what marvels it would brin^ about in 
the cheapening of ailico. He was listened to 
patiently until he talked of building great mills 
for his machine, and drixdng the engine by 
water-power like a corn mill, and then, one by 
one, they all began to laugh and jeer, until 
poor Dick thrust his model hastily into his 
pocket and went out crestfallen and di.sheaa tened. 

Perhaps to con.sole liimself for the.se and 
other trials, he married a wib*. but soon found 
that, in-stead of improving his |>()sition, he made 
matters worse. The absorbing employment of 
invention drew' off his mind from liis business, 
and he soon began to feel the pre.s8ure of 
poverty. Not that he cared very much for that; 
but his wife did, and she, perhaps naturally, 
concluding that a good wig-maker was better 
than a bad machine-planner, in a fit of passion 
de.stroyed all his models. He w’as by no means 
tlie first inventor w’lio had to combat difficulties 
at home as w’ell as abroad. Nor must we look 
with too severe an eye upon the anxious wrife, 
who fears that her husband’s strange inhitnation 
may beggar them both, and that hopelessly. 
But she was unwist; in her mode of treatment. 
Love might lead, but anger cou-ld never drive, 
and being j>rovokod beyond measure by the loss 
of his priceless models, he separated from his 
wife, determined to go his w’ay and beggar 
him.self unhindered if he chose, which he 
did most effectually. Happening one day to 
see a piece of real-hot iron passed between 
rollers for the purpose of drawing it out, it oc¬ 
curred to him that he could use the idea in 
making a macliinc for the spinning of cotton 
thread. He liad made the ac(piaintance of a 
clockraaker at Warrington, one Kay by name, 
who liad been useful to liim in constructing 
wheels for his perpetual motion machine, and to 
him he w’ent, brimful of his new idea. But the 
watchmaker could not ludp Him, and so he gave 
up his business altogether, determined to carry 
out his ideas at any cost. Indeed, his mind 
was in some degree strengthened by a feeling of 
confidence in his own powers. He saw that 
a great need existed for a machine such as he 
had in his mind, and lie believed that he wras 
the man to make it. As to difficulties in the w’ay 
—w'ell, they were made to be overcome, and he 
^vas the man to overcome them. 


What was tliis new m i' !)i; to do ? It was 
to spin a thread of I'.'ttoii . jinug]! to enable 
thf weiiv.'is to n'^o it as waip. the thre;ifl that 
inns lengthwise in the elotii. 'dcs we re, up 

to this time, a mixture of lim n and cotton. 
Tile warp w:ls linen Ijeeaiise no inieins iiad as yet 
been devised of making cotton threads long 
(Miongb. The dfunaiul for calicoes grew’, although 
they cost more than silk does now, and in 
the iniinufa' tnring <listii( ts the uravers had 
^oimlitm s to scour the comntry in order that 
tli(‘V loight collect fnuii the woiurii who cardial 
and spun sutli- iriit wcfc to si rve them for the 
remainder of tlie day. So un«le->irahl.> had this 
.state of things become that, as early as 1738, a 
Mr. Wyatt, of Biimingham, had taken out a 
patent for .spinning by means of rollers, and his 
machine had bci n tried l>oth at Binningliain 
and Northampton, but without siieecss, and it 
w.is at length broken uj) as a fiilure. Just 
thirty years after Wyatt’s jiatent was taken out 
Arkw'right modestly prodiierd the first result of 
Ids labours, being the model of a inaeliine coii- 
stnicted by Kay, the watchmaker, under his 
guidance. This he e.xhibited in the parlour of 
the Tree Grammar School at IVe.ston, but the 
exhibition was not a.s agreeable to the towins- 
l>eople as to him. 

We lind his condition at this time low in the 
extreme. His clothes were so tattere<l that 
when he desired to vote as a burges.s of Trestoii 
at a contested election, some kiiul friends were 
moved with compassion, and subsiuilied money 
enough to make him presentable when lie went 
to the poll. 

But hi.s spinning machine—upon which he 
had spent .so much prcciou-s time and money— 
instead of awakening curiosity and wonder 
excited only suspicion and strife. When he went 
abroad he heanl ominou.s whisperings, and even 
outside the schoolroom angry groups of work¬ 
people discussed the merits of the labour-.saving 
apparatms with no pleasant words. In fact, it 
was plain that if lie wanted to e.scape a mobbing 
he must take his model and fly. (Mher inven¬ 
tors had been treated w’ith scant ceremony. 
Kay’s ily-.shuttle and Hargreave’s spinning- 
jenny had both called forth violent opjwsition, 
for the ignorant workpeople believed that the 
w'orld’s progi-ess could be stopped by breaking 
up the models of the inventors, and pelting 
those unhappy men with stones. 

He took his'model to Nottingham, where he 
found friends with money and influence, who 
gave him a helping hand, Mr. Strutt, W'lio was 
a man of great perception, and liimself an in¬ 
ventor, having been introduced to Arkwright, 
WOLS much strui'k with tlie inodid, and olfered 
terms of partnership. These Laving been ac¬ 
cepted, a patent was taken out in the same 
memorable year in which Watt sccureil the 
•«itent for the steam-engine. The new finii set 
leartily to work, and a cotton-mill was erected 
at Nottingham driven by horses. Another mill, 
considerably larger ami driven by water, , was 
built at Cromfort, in Derby.shiie, and this was 
called the water-frame mill. 

To the genuine inventor there is no .'^uch 
tiling as idle .satisfaction. Although Arkwright 
had done .so much he was bj' no means satislied 
with his ellbrts, and, although it seemed at lirst 
as if he veas on the road to fortune, lie soon 
discovered to liis co.st that much of his labour 
was profitle.ss and u.scless. The co.st of building 
the mill was very great, but the profits from the 
manufacture of the cotton-thread were nil, and 
so they remained for years. 

Nothing could resist the patient indu.stry of 
the ze.alou.s inventor. Step by step he overcame 
all his dilficulties, and the mills proved snccc.ss- 
fiil. Now, .surely hi.s rew'aid mifet be near ! 
But no ! As soon as the Laiiea.sliirc manufac¬ 
turers found that the mills were likely to prove 
injurious to their interests tliey set to work to 
ruin th»?m. A mill near (’hoiley was wricked 
by a mob in the presence of a force composed of 
military and police. Arkwright was the work¬ 
ing-man’s enemy and shmiid be suppressed. 
The material iiianufactured at the mills must 
not be piircha.sed. His jiateiit must be ques¬ 
tioned in the courts, and, having been ques¬ 
tioned, the courts decided against him. 


“ Wi.-ll! wc have don-.- the .»ld .-hiv. r..* ! 
oried .'^oine one, Imjd enough for Ark>iT;.:.'. 
liiMr till* remark, as. he walked av. ly I: : 
'•niirt-lion.'-e. 

“Never mind; I’ve a r;\a.<r I f: th • 
shave YOU all,’’ answ. ii-d the oil : 

And he did it I Hi.s niilis ro.^; in d:" • 
parts of the conntrx’. and llje excollen -': : 
manufactures cani- d ilie m irkct with him. 
he hecaimJ the r* eogni.v d head cd' tlie " ' 
spinners. Indeed tlie very opj-*:‘sitioii L- 
with seemed to inorea.'ie his wi-uith. T: 
]'loymeiit of the yarn produced bv his rm^ 
di.siainniged by tile other niill-owncr^. 
clublied together to prevent the of l • 
warp, and tlius to tlirow an enoniiou.s q'.i 
of u.seles.s .stock upon the iiivciitoTs i 
Arkwright and his partin-r took c uinsel tog 
and decided upon manufacturing tlie v; -; 
stoekings. The atteinj't was ,<^nceeMfi:l 
they then set to work to make cotton eal 
sueh as arc used so extensively to this day. 

But even liere fre.di diflieulties pre- 
themselves. Kvery step of the wav wa- : 
ling with obstacles. The revenue off r- v 
covered, as they thought, reasons for eL . .| 
the firm twice as mucli duty as other mar < 
turers paid. It w.as so * vident that a j !■ * | 

on foot to crush him that Arkwright a- ’ j 
to Barliament, and had the good fortu. i 
obtain a declaratory Act, authori.sing the ■ I 
to charge him only the ordinary rate, i j 
seemed to be the turning-point in his h * i 
Such persistent effort as his could not f _ I 
overcome prejudices, difficulties, fear, an J . 
tioms. He outliveil them all, and the i.. i 
wealth so long delayed and so richly ear. I 
flowed in ujwn him at last. Tlie man J 
tliorough. We see him toiling in his :: j 
organising and directing often from four .1 1 
morning till nine at night. At the age c: . ! 
lie snatches a little time each day to h i 
hhiglisli grammar and writing. Eighteen ; 1 
after he lirst showed liis model in Pre-toi 1 
was made High Sheriff of tlie couutj* of i' 
shire. And among tlie numerous appL a 1 
for his new’ spinning frame was one who ] 
years before had laughed at “ TraveUing I H 
Arkwright" and his few sticks .and Iwbbi:- 1 
the farmer’s kitchen in Lancashire. In '-M 
lie presented a congratulatory address to lb ;,j 
HI., and received the honour of knighthix*d. 

Sir Kichaid Arkwright wa.s a man of 
any country might well be proud. Even in lin 
Brief sketch we cannot fail to see the Seor-:: i 
his strength and siiccc.ss. It w.as his courag.' i 
perseverance—Ids dauntless energy. No .. -ni 
cle could frighten him from his purpo'-e; 1 
opjiosilion could turn him, Bc'tweon tl.^ bo 
ber’s ajiprcntice of Pit'ston and the High S’: 
of Derbyshire there is a wide gulf, but it w;. n 
magician’s wand that changed the ^xiuper r‘i 
the knight. It was lliat noble indiistrx w:; * 
has so enriched our land, and has brong'r: ^ 
many of England’s iioon st son.s from obs*: .: 
to sit among princes, and to receive the hoin-J 
of the civilised world as its truest benefactor?. 

From his youth lie had been a sufferer fr i 
asthma, and his sedentary life, the res-ib 1 
overw’lielming bu.sine.ss, brought ou comib i 
tions that proved fatal at the. compKirativ J 
early age of sLxty. He died in 17C^*2, leavir 
beliiiid him for all time an example of imlu^t? 
and courageous pei-severance which the pH>:r 7 j 
may follow' wuth the certainty of benefit to th 
selves and their generation. 


THE BOY’S OWN MTTSEIJM; 

OR, BIRDS AND BE.\STS, .VND HUW 7 
STUFF THEM. 

By Gordon Stadlks, m.d., e.n. 

I'ART VII. 

HE tongue whieh you init in pickle is - 7 
required when it i.s w anted to show—t: 
is, when the animal's mouth is open, or parti.a.i 
open. It may be as well, however, to kuow h 
it should be treated. Take it out of the j'ickh 
then, and dry it with a towel. Now you m e 



CO an incision on its lower side, and with a 
d knife carefully skin out every bit of the 
h, ri^ht down to the tip. Kiib it inside with a 
le of the picserv'ativo, and it will then be 
ly for the stuffing. 

'his latter is composed of putty ; but before 
insert it, you must have m.ade your mind up 
o how you mean to ])lace it in the mouth, 
•n this seemingly trifling matter should be 
li»*d from nature. If, for iu.stanco, tlie animal 
^nailing, and ready to bite, the tongue is 
ked in, as it were, behind the teeth for safety, 
lies broad and somewhat wrinkled in the 
r of the mouth ; if, on the other hand, the 
gue is meant to protrude, it must be stuffed 
m elongated form, to hang tlown at the side, 
haps, as in a do^ wlio has been running, or 
h just the tip of it seen from a semi-open 
nth in front, or the tip of it sticking out from 
osed mouth at the side, in the saucy way 
t some toy-dogs, such as Blenheims, pugs, 

I King Charlies prefer carrying their tongues, 
er you have stuffed it to your satisfaction, 

’ up the incision, and it is ready for use. 

have said nothing about needles as yet. 
wever, a handy person will make any needle 
duty. I find curved surgical needles the best 
delicate work, and for rougher duty, such as 
ing up the skin of a large dog, a three- 
nered needle is the thing, as it cuts more 
ily. 

3ut to return to our fox-terrier, or ratlierhis 
n. You have already applied the preserva- 
B as I advised to the internal skin, to the 
les left in, and to everything raw and -hair- 
r. Well, then, the stuffing is the next thing 
be considered. Get everything ready, and 
the skin on its back. “ Everything,” of 
irse, includes your wires, A No. 12 would 
)at suit a fox-terrier. Bring the skull out 
m the neck of the skin, the back part of it 
ng towards yon, and with your stuffing-pin, 
pointed goffering iron, j>ack the tow into the 
.C8 Avhere the brains lay, into the cavity where 
;h eye lay, and into every hollow that had 
jviously been occupied by muscle or sinew, 
you have a retentive memory for sliape and 
e you will do this artistically, so that tlie 
g’s head when stuffed shall resemble the 
ginal as closely as may be. Then return the 
id into the skin, and if there is any un- 
tural bulging about the jaws that you cannot 
luce to shape from the outside, you must 
re the skull again and rearrange your stuffing. 
Take now a piece of strong wire, twice as long 
the body, and make two loops on it, as seen 
Fig. 1. ' One loop, when the wire is placed 

” ‘ o-O- 

Fig. I. 

the skin, as a kind of backbone to it, should 
between the fore-legs, no higher, and the 
icr about three or four inches from tlie root 
the tiiil. The foremost pointed end has to be 
shed up the orifice of the neck, through be- 
een the lower jaws, up through the orifice of 
e skull, and through the tow that is now 
ing duty as brains. It then reaches the brow, 
forehead, and this, with the skin, must be 
rreed right in the middle line, and about an 
ih—in a fox-terrier—above the eyes. The 
)s.s in the white bln^e of the brow of the 
iniel (Fig. 2) marks the place wdiere the wire 
rues through. Let it protrude about three 
.•hes, or until your first loop lies exactly be- 
cen the fore legs. Then cut off the end of it 
th your pliers, all except a small bit to turn 
HU or clamp, in order to prevent the wire 
/m being pulled back again. Then bend the 
re till you can push the other end into the 
il, and .so straighten it again—.as straight as 
ckiione ought to be. Line the back with tow, 
tweea the wire and the skin, and the neck as 
• 11 . 

Your body wire is now fi.xed, .and you must 
xt see after the legs. The wires for these 
e»i not be quite so strong as the backbone 
re; just one gauge less will do. They are 
ar iu number and longer tlian the leg^, one 
t(l of each being pointe<l. You can hardly err 
having them loo long, but you may in 
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having them too short. AVell, the wire for each 
leg is run through the .sole of the foot and right 
away up the inner and back part of the bones, 
till it reaches loop 1 for the fore legs and loop 2 
for the hind. Take your pliers and twist each 
wire firmly into its own loop. The ends of the 
wire will be protruding through the .soles ; 
leave them a few inches long for the pre.sent, for 
setting-up purpose.s. 

Begin now and stuff and model the neck, 
acconling to the attitude in which you wish the 
animal to appear. Although I object ;is a rule 
to have dogs or other animals standing io a 
meaningless attitude, a pretty little picture 
might be made with your fox-terrier thus : 
Stuff him stiinding side towards yo\i, in a bold, 
defiant attitude, all attention, with the cars 
thrown well forward, and a dead rat lying at 
his feet. This latter would only require rough 
stuffing. The backgrotind might be painted in 
grey and white—a study in grey—representing 
the wall of a stable, a bucket and broom in the 
corner, and a sheaf of stiuw ; the floor imder- 



Fig. 2. 

ncath should be painted as brickwork, with a 
few straws and odds and ends. Larger dogs 
position themselves in verj’ pretty recumlvent 
attitudes. I shall say nothing about these here, 
but promise you I will in my next, when I 
mean also to present you with a drawing of an 
artistically arranged case of birds, and al.so with 
sketches of the different tools required by an 
amateur in the art of taxidermy, as well as their 
prices, and the prices of other nicknacks. 

Sew up the feet after stuffing and well¬ 
shaping them, stuff the body and the legs. 

“Stuft'tbe body and stuff the legs ! ” I think 
I hear one of my boys exclaim. “ it is easy to 
say stuff the body and stuff the legs, but liow is 
it to be done ? ” 

“Well,” 1 reply, “you have your stuffing-pins 
and tools, and you have your tow loose and 
chopped, and nature has given you hands and en¬ 
dowed you with common sense ; you have, more¬ 
over, eyes in your head andamemory, and, besides 
all these, did I not counsel you to take measure¬ 
ments of the dead fox-terrier before you began ? 
Have you not your notes to con.sult ? And if 
you need anything else, study the thin parts 
and the thick parts of a living dog’s legs and 
body; these to a certain extent are alike in 
every dog. And if you want still further assist¬ 
ance, then get a well-executed engraving from 
any dog-book, and keep that before you while 
you work. I’ll be bound you will succeed if 
you only keep heart of grace and try.” 

But oh ! do be careful to model well Look 
over your work many times and oft as you pro¬ 
ceed. Be particular about chest and loin, as 
well ns legs, and bend the neck and head into 
the form they are to a.ssume as you go on, else 
your uiiliappy fox-terrier will leave your ’pren¬ 
tice hands with less shape than a sheep ; it will 
look like a sack of hops or a badly lashed up 
hammock. 

Let us go back to the head, which at present 
is looking somewhat out of shape, as you your¬ 
self would look if some one cut your nose out. 
You have taken out the cartilage, and so you 
must insert a false one. This may be made 
roughly, of soft wood or cork, and the end of it 
pushed uj) the orifice of the nostril. Next with 
piitly you must fill up the black skin that 
covers the nostrils, and you must pad over your 
artificial cartilage with tlio same, and nicely 
model them. Now’ do you remember that in 
my hist paper I told yo\i to separate from the 
top the .smooth lining of the lips from the outer 
or hairy skin, deepening it into a kind of pouch, 
the bottom of which was the lower edge of the 
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lip. This pouch must now’ have putty put in 
it, be nicely modelled, and the top part, or 
mouth, be neatly .sewn up ; that i.s, the inner 
smooth skin must bo sewn to the outer or hairy 
skin with a fine needle, at the line where you 
made the cut along the gums. 

If the dog is to have tlie mouth shut, the lower 
lip must be neatly sew’n to the upper. If the 
mouth is to be open, after putting the tongue in 
position, you must pin the lower lip to the jaw. 
The ears will next retjuire attention, and this 
brings to my memory that I forgot previously 
to say that they ought to be stuffed, not Avitli 
tow or putty in the ca.se of a small dog, hut with 
a piece of soft leather, or with posteboai-d if they 
are meant to .stand erect.* They fall forward in 
the fox-terrier when he is at attention, and so 
they miLst be fixed with artfully concealed pins. 
The board or the bottom of the case in which 
your siiecimen is to stand must be pierced with 
holes for the feet wires. These are to be pushed 
through and clamped at the other side. Your 
dog will now be in position, and when you have 
put in the eyes and nicely arranged the eyelids, 
and gone over all the body with fingers and 
thumb, to once more shape it into something as 
near jierfectiou as you can possibly arrive at, I 
think your work will be about finished. Go 
over it with benzoline to remove stains, and 
finally use a little of that mysterious corrosive 
sublimate lotion, the pre.scription for which 1 
ave you, which keeps aw’ay insects, and which 
warned yoii should bo placed in a cupboard 
and locked up, because it is rank poison. 

A fox-terrier, being mostly white, you can 
improve his complexion very much by rubbing 
him with the best pipeclay. 

There are several otlier methods of .stuffing 
animals, but 1 think I have explained the one 
that is the most simple and easily learned. And 
I have al.so told you all about it that I could 
remember in plain and .simple language ; indeed, 
I own that I have sacrificed elegance of dic¬ 
tion to common sense ; but what matters that 
if you have understood my meaning ? 

1 should like, however, that every hoy who 
chooses taxidermy as a hobby should endeavour, 
after, not before, he has stuffed a few birds and 
animals, to get even one lesson from some 
person who practises the art to obtain a living. 
So much can be learned by the eye that cannot 
be explained on paper. Very likely the person 
who gives you such a lesson, or who jwrmits 
you to look ou while he skins and sets up some 
(piadruped or bird, may liave a dilfcrent method 
of working from mine. If, then, you think his 
the better, or any part of it, by all means adopt it. 

{To he oontinued.) 

* I ought to say that miuiy taxidermists skin the 
cartilages of the ears of dogs or large heads only to 
within an inch or two ot the til), well dean and rub 
them with preservative, and leave them in. The 
plan has many things to recommend it. 


*auJoq ujn^dJ oqj.—*5 



A T\vo-sir)Ki> Qur..sTiox. 


I.—In quest of “glory.” 
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An Anxious Inqi iker. 


, - Such an exception to the 

K eneral rule has been made, and if you are a strong, 
ealthy boy, might be made in your case; but why 
not wait another year—until you are fifteen? You 
could improve yourself with regard to your educa¬ 
tion, whicii you would soon find the l>eneflt of in the 
service. Nevertheless, if you cannot wait, there is 
no harm in trying. 

Schoolboy (Bath).—By all means go for two years on 
board the Worcester, the (’onway. or anv other gocxl 
training-ship, if your parents can afford it. It is 
much l>etter than going direct to sea. Premiums 
vary. Green charges £100 for three voyaaes. Money 
Wigram and Co. charge and small firms will 
take an apprentice for four years for £50 and less. 
Read “Lifeon the Ocean W'ave,’* which commenced 
in No. 67 IkjY's OWN Paper. It will give you every 
information. 

A Regular Reader.—U nless yon are grey-headed you 
are not tooH)ld to enter the merchant service. Go 
down to the docks, and offer your services for the 
passage out. Try and go as assistant steward. You 
will easily find a captain to take you. 

P. K. (Belvedere.)—Apply to the Secretary of the Ad¬ 
miralty, Whitehall, London. You need not enclose 
a stamp. But boy writers are now almost all taken 
from Greenwich School, so that unless you had some 
interest with one of the naval commauders-in-chief, 
you would net stand much chance. 

Fable.-Y ou could get a second-hand comet at one of 
Puttick and Simpson’s auction sales, or at any of the 
second-hand general shops, of which there are so 
many about. A second-hand wind instrument does 
not seem a pleasant investment, though we suppose 
it is only a fancy of ours. Don’t you think you had 
better get a new mouthpiece ? 

W. B. Smith. —In this volume we have promised a 
series of articles on “My Carpenter’s Bench, and 
what I made at it.” 

W. G.—Yes. It was Frederick W’illlam, not Frederick 
the Great, that had the tall soldiers. Carlyle, in his 
“ Frederick the Great," relates how his hero’s father I 
rejoiced when “this very autumn there arrive, aston¬ 
ished and astonishing, no fewer than a hundred and | 
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tensive, me subject is touched upon at Irt 
most manuals of physiology. Austin Flaik 
very good article; and Dr. W. B Carpente h 
his “ Phy'BioloCT'and his arUcle in the 
of Anatomy,” has devoted a good deal of nseei i 
Dr. M^Uh wrote a well-known i 

Sleep ; and if you can read French mwfV 
Maury s book, “ Le sommeil at les reves," pvii^ 
in 1805, most entertaining. Any doctor could 
of, and perhaps lend you, some books in ateS ^ 
matter is dealt with. Ward. Lock, and Co. mMe, 
small ahilllng book on sleep. General Plch«OTii J 
to have been satisfied during his campaiims 
hour out of the twenty-four, W'elUngUin fnnK 
with three hours, Frederick the Great ii3 
Hunter re<iulred only four hours, as also did Ki 
Lord Ueathfleld, who defended Gibraltar Oia:: 


actor, waa wont to do twenty-four hoots st a'gnL 
and Dr. Reid, the Scoteh metaphysidao, oaedto: 
set all calculations by sleeping straight oo for a 
days ! Plants sleep as well as animaJa 

L. Hayter (HighgateX—Your eggs reached k 1- 
s<>mewhat damaged condition, ^ey are (11 Kesa 
(2) Jackdaw, (8) Blue ’Ht. ' ^ 

A. W. Moore.—B y all means. We shaH iisoe a bw 
C hristmas number. 

I RANK Wilson.—D o npt add water to Jadson’idpi 
you intend to use them for “ graph" ink. 

Entomologist. —l. You had better send yoor 
Own Papers to a local sutioner to be bound. ; 
more likely that your butterflies have been at» 
by mlU's. Pour about a tablespoonful of 
coUas" Into the box containing them and ia»« 
closed for a few days. This will kill the miles, a 
you can then dear away the dust which th^ 


M. C., etc.- 
Our answer 
referred to 
the Macro- 
lepidoptera 
only, com- 
prisii^ the 
Sphinges, 
Bomhyces, 
Oeoine trrr, 
Cuspidates, 
and Noetuce. In- 
clnding the Micro- 
l^dcptera, the 
number would, of 
course, be much 
greater. 

1. W. Chastel de 

BoiNTiLLE.— Many 
birds are subject 
to fits. Your treat¬ 
ment during the fit 
is right and ra- 


at home. 
B. O. P. 


tional. You do not 
tell us how you feed. Give a tonic. Put ten drops 
of the tincture of iron and about twenty dr^s of 
glycerine in its water; both the water and medicine 
to be renewed every morning. 

Edgar D. McGregor.—C om¬ 
mon wax-bills may i)e fed on 
canary-seed and millet, ants' 

eggs, and an occasional meal -- 

worm. 

C. A. V.—Yfe know of nothing 
on ventriloquism better than 

the articles by a professor of ^ 

the art which appeared in 

our last 'volume. Refer to 

Index, and order the num- 

bers through your Ixmk- 

seller; they are still in print. 

-1. Decidedly in- 


Most of the British birds breed in them d 
of April and May, a little earlier or later sco red 
to tlie state of the weather. Some have i kcw 
brood in June. | 

Cicero.—L eave yoor lort^ 
in the garden darinr tu 
winter, and he will tike csi 

_ of hhnself. 

To Correspondents.-W tc 
always happy to uk i 

I sects, birds'-^g3. etc, d 

to us for that porptss, H 
in consequence of tlw bj: 
bers received we ciBBct a 
dertake to retom tbcxiil 
this date, trAe(Aeri(sa|M 
enclosed or not. UcRCH 
dents would be wiie,1M 
fore, to send onljUuM 
jects of which tb^ hiii|| 
plicates. I 

Navigator —You ire Botg 
old to be ai^reDticed («■ 
merchant lenrice, bit n 
would require money 
premium, etc. 
accept your friend’ i 
and join the ssiUnii'dlin 
Liverpool ? T 

Omega.—A ny wholesale dfij 
I gist will supply you. 

I F. E. P. (Notts) writa f«rj 
I formation on (1) ibe m 

way of extractinfflrcib-^ 
snails and moliosoi M 
their shells, in order to H 
serve the shell entire 
cabinet He addi. (p j 

certain species auU “ 


Innocence. _, 

jurious for growing lads. 

” ) shortly to give 

_ articles on pet 

birds, w’ith a coloured plate, 
which will include every Bri- 
tisli bird. The plate has 
been in hand some months, 
but, owing to the great care 
necessary, it is not yet quite 
ready. 

Non-Smoker. — We consider 
smoking decidedly injurious 
for boys; and even men, 
when they go in for training, 
are compelled to give up the 
weed. 

Surrey.—W e shall very pos¬ 
sibly epen further competi¬ 
tions for plain and orna¬ 
mental writing, but other 
subjects demand prior at¬ 
tention. 

York. — Try riding — horse, 
donkey, or bicycle. Batho 
your legs every morning, and 
take as much walking exer¬ 
cise as you can. 

A. P. B.—To bleach ivory, wet 
it and expose it to the sun, 
under glass. If you do not 
pnt it under glass the sun 
will crack it. Brushing with calcined pumice is said 
to be efficacious. 

X. L. C. R.—We really cannot keep repeating informa¬ 
tion. Refer to back numbers for instructions as to 
making the “grapii.” 

R. D.—Do not pair your young mice until three months 
old—four does to one back would not be too many. 
They have six or more at a litter, and are very pro¬ 
lific. Immediately the doe takes to the nest she 
ought to be left quite undisturbed for a fortnight. 
Food—stale bread soaked in sweet milk, and canary 
and millet seed. Some naturalists give nothing but 
dry food, and they say this keeps away bad smells. 

Nelson. —Clear away every particle of dirt from your 
blisters, and prick them through with a fine needle 
in an oblique direction where there is little pressure 
or friction. Squeeze out the water, and rub with 
zinc ointment. Get E. D. BrlckM’ood on “Boat¬ 
racing ; ” it will tell you all atout rowing, and train¬ 
ing, and blisters, and everytnlng connected there¬ 
with. 


2. We hoi 
illiistratec 


Our Old Friend—“The Man in the Moon. 


lose their origmsl coIa'' 
when the animal is remo'- 
C!an this be prftveDt<^}, 
if so. In what wtjf 
reply; 1. Dip them in boCu' 
“ ‘ • )ick tb«n oit. 


{Having dvXy inspects both him and his bundle of sticks closely^ fix 
the jndure at a few yards distance^ and then look again, Ymu vnXl 
see something /) 


J water, and ,- 

-‘ like periwinldea 

slight coat of copal ▼««•. 
will obviate dulnea, hot 
colour cannot be resti^ 
except by paint or 
both being inadmissible. 

Seagull.—1. You would receive more money in 
merchant 8er>'ice than in the Royal Navy. 
writer’s duties are to keep the books, etc., under «<■ 
direction of the payrraaster. 3. Thej receive the^'' 
food in addition to their pay. 4. hTom £5 npvsnii 
6. No special height or size is required for entry isi|^’ 
the mercantile marine. 6. We never h«ud oi tw 
post of “writer” in the mercliant service, “rnrser 
would be the rating. 7. Apply personally oa boari 
different ships in the docks. 

H. B. Roberts (Tunbridge Wells).^l. ’VYe do not rvplj 
by post. You would not have to pay any 
money, but you would have to bny your nnarr 
linen. 2. You would be able to leave at theccnc.u- 
sion of the commission—that is, when the shipfi^’ 
joined was paid off. 3. You would sleep in » bam- 
mock. 4. We should not advise you to 
anything ux/til you had found your ship. ^ 
could pay somebody to do that for you. 6 
would not keep watch, but would rank as an 
and have every night in. 7. See answer to 


fifty human figures, probably from seven to eight 
feet high—the tallest the Czar could riddle out from 
his dominions. What a windfall to the Potsdam 
Guard and its Golonel-King! And all succeeding 
autumns the like, so long as Friedrich Wilhelm 
lived ; every autumn, out of Russia, a hundred of the 
tallest mortals living.” 

Bremer.—L ook again. We are daily in receipt of 
letters from those who have tried and succeeded 
with it. The same post thnt brought yours brought 
in three letters thanking us for the recipe. 

C. T. J.—Mr. Jamrach, of St. George’s Street, E., w’ill 
supply you with any number of monkeys you require. 

John Blair.—T lie address of the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany is at 1, Lime Street, City. 

A. H.—“The Silver Coins of England,” by Edward 
Hawkins, Keeper of the Antiquities in the British 
Museum: and J. T. Akerman’s “Numismatic 
Manual,” are two of the best books on coins that we 
are acquainted with. I 
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THE NEPHEW AND THE UNCLE: 

A STORY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE 
By Ascott R. Hopk, 

Author of “ The Amateur Dominie f “ Adventure* of a 
Bouton Boy," etc. 

CHAPTER II. 

A^EXT morning the little troop of of- 
fenders appeared before me after break-. 
List, at which hour I was wont, when 
necessary, to hold a sort of police-court 
for dealing with minor questions of disci¬ 
pline. Unlike the proceedings of other 
courts, mine generally began by passing 
sentence, as I had in most cases already 
formed a pretty fair notion of the guilt or in¬ 
nocence of the parties concerned : so now I 
rebuked my uncle and the rest, ordering 
them all, as a punishment, to copy out 
two pages of Bradshaw before tea-time. 
This was a new form of imposition, my own 
invention, I believe, on which I rather 


What are you doing here?” I asked, sharply. 
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prided myself, as both more profitable 
ttud formidable to the victim than the 
customary' Latin or Greek lines. 

Generally, there was no more to be said 
when I had thus given judgment in the 
lofty style mentioned by the poet, 

“ I am a blessed Glendovcer, 

*Tis mine to speak, and yours to hear." 

But in this instance my decision was not 
allowed to pass unchallenged. Master 
Toby, who seldom let himself be punished 
without showing all possible cause to the 
contrary, at once moved for a writ of error, 
arguing, very ingeniously, tliat when the 
prefect did not come round as usual, ho 
and his companions had a right to assume 
that their time was not up ; that the very 
fact of appointing an overseer in this mat¬ 
ter removed all responsibility from them, 
trust being the necessary antecedent of 
good faith, as the old legal maxim has it; 
and that, m short—though you are not 
to suppose he used such fine language—the 
onus probnndi lay entirely upon me, to con¬ 
vince them of a conscious breach of duty. 

To this I replied at some length, up¬ 
holding my judgment. I pointed out 
that their allegiance was not to the prefect 
but to the riues of the school, that two 
blacks did not make a white, that they 
must have known perfectly well it was long 
past the hour for going to bed, and that in 
no case had they any business to be making 
any noise in their dormitories, at all events 
that I meant to put down such doings. 1 
am inclined to think that, as with a certain 
c^ebrated judge, it was a mistake of mine 
to enter so much into my reasons; boys 
are not logical beings, and seem to agree 
better with the blunt conclusions of an off¬ 
hand despotism. Admitting them to argu¬ 
ment is only inviting them to complaint. 
So now some of my penitents retired in 
evident dissatisfaction, especially Toby, 
who looked as if he would have liked to 
snap my nose off. I reminded them, indeed, 
that they had a right to appeal to the War¬ 
den, but their confidence in the justice of 
their cause was not strong enough to run 
the risk of such an attempt. 

Then I had Mason at me in no little dis¬ 
tress. He declared it was all his fault, and 
wanted to do an imposition himself, so that 
the other boys might bo let off for this 
once. But I would not hear of this. I 
showed him there was a difference between 
a fellow like him, who could be talked to 
reasonably when he made a mistake once 
in a way, and a tribe of mischievous young 
monkeys against whose nocturnal riots I 
had already had cause to animadvert 
sharply. They needed this lesson; he, I 
hoped, would take a hint for the future 
without any unpleasant jogging of his 
memory. To quiet his conscience, how¬ 
ever, I confined him to the gates for the 
Fcst of the week, a very nominal punish¬ 
ment, as 1 knew he would be spending 
every spare minute over his books at any 
rate. 

Thus firmly had I laid down the law, but 
when I came to think over it, I was not 
sure if I had been altogether right. These 
boy^ had certainly broken a plain rule, yet 
might I net have made some allowance for 
them under the circumstances ? I wished 
now I could have let them off without any 
compromise of ray authority. All the time 
of my schoolmastership I was given to 
celf-tormenting of this kind. And the 
worst of it was that I credited boys with a 
similar delicacy of feeling, and was always 
fancying them ns ill-naturedly reviewing 
luy decisions, when the truth probably was 


that most of them dismissed such thoughts 
from their buoyant minds more readily 
than 1 did. 

The day having begun ill, everything 
else of course showed a tendency to go 
wrong. I was out of spirits, not to say 
cross ; and I have often noticed that when 
a master’s temper is bad, the boys seem to 
behave badly, as if in sympathy with his 
mood. I had a keen eye that morning for 
many petty naughtinesses among my 
pupils, and sharp were the punishments 
with which I vexed their small souls. The 
same thing appeared to bo going on more 
or less over the whole school: the fruit of 
our Head’s hint about “ tightening the 
reins of discipline.’’ The detention-room 
was full of misdoers, and at twelve o’clock 
I saw quite a knot of more mournful vic¬ 
tims waiting outside of a certain dreadful 
door for the arrival of the Warden. Here, at 
this hour, the last penalty of our law was 
used to be administered—that penalty al¬ 
luded to by a late well-known Warden, who, 
being a man nervous in speech as well as 
humane in action, is said to have astonished 
the school one day by announcing that he 
meant to abolish capital punishment except 
in certain very exceptional cases ! 1 men¬ 

tion this matter because my tale draws 
near a tragic point at which one of my 
characters is mriortunately to be led out to 
execution. 

In due time, the little pile of pages of 
Bradshaw was brought me by one of the 
culprits, the rest, as I imagined, keeping 
clear of me to express their resentment for 
lost hours of play. 1 was aware that my 
new-fangled kind of imposition excited the 
liveliest disapproval. Boys S3rmpathi8e with 
that principle of English law wnich forbids 
unusual punishments. They are the verv 
slaves of custom, and will submit with 
more or less cheerfulness to infiictions 
sanctioned by immemorial usage, while 
they kick under light burdens for which no 
precedent exists. I could divine their 
opinion without having it put into words. 
Toby had looked very surly at me as often 
as I came across him during the day. 
Even Uncle John seemed to avoid me, 
as if I had been placed in moral quarantine 
by the general sentiment of his companions. 

In the evening, as I was going over the 
quadrangle, I passed a group of the boys 
who had got into trouble with me, laying 
their heads closely together. They turned to 
look after me with no friendly faces; a sensi¬ 
tive instinct suggested that they were dis¬ 
cussing me, and I could almost fancy that 
I heard them saying in something like the 
words of Hotspur, “A good plot, good 
friends, and full of expectation! ” or, to my 
dyspeptic view, these chubby-cheeked 
urchins were not unlike the witches in Mac¬ 
beth, to whom the ill-favoured Toby must 
be declaring, “I’ll do, and I’ll do, and I’ll 
do 1 ” What could they be about ? It would 
only be for want of power, and by no 
means of will, if they were not hatdiing 
something against my peace of mind. 

That night, when the boys had gone to 
bed, I went round the house myself to see 
that all was quiet. Then in a very down¬ 
cast mood, instead of going to our Common- 
room to read the papers as usual, I shut 
myself in my own den, and sitting alone 
in the dusk, gave im my thoughts to 
gloomy meditation. I had more than hidf 
a mind to renounce this business of boy¬ 
leading, 80 uncongenial in many ways to 
my disposition. Somehow or other I felt 
that I had made myself unpopular in the 
school, and could not bear to feel it. And 
how was this ? I was conscious of having 


tried hard to do my duty. I seemf-'i' 
myself to deserve the confidence and - 
will of these boys more than some oil 
who were more successful in obtaiiuLg . 
There was my colleague So-and-so, fc-r u- 
stance, a rough, hasty, passionate 
who made no scruple, when the fit w 
him, of knocking ^ pupils about him I h 
so many ninepins. Yet they put up 
much from him, and got on with 1 : . 
on the whole, for the sake of a cert;, 
knack which he had, and I hadn’t, of L - 
ting off their humoiir in the artide : 
government. On the other hand, tL : 
was the Warden, calm, lofty, severe, fr 
more exacting than I durst be—but who 
bold as to criticise or even murmur at 1 
“ absolute shall ” I My own course seem . 
to fall half way between these two stoi. 
ards of action. I irritated without on:- 
awing, and coaxed without winning; 
the boys neither respected me nor liked t. - 
80 I told myself, and felt quite unbu: 
about it. 

Then certain other considerations 
to the rescue, for I was no longer a gre . 
youth to yield blindly to the promptiig 
the moment. 

“ Come now, this is all nonsense,'* H; 
inner and more experienced self said U lt 
foolish outer self, so liable to suffer f: = 
mere impressions. “ You are out of 80::? 
to-night, and, as usual, you exagi;- 
rate evils. Go to bed with you, u: i 
have a good night's rest, and to-mon< ^ 
you will see things in a truer and bright': 
light. The fact is that you are m itl * 
iKitter nor worse than the majority c: 
schoolmasters, as schoolmasters go, it- 
perhaps more sensitive to the difficulty : 
your position. What is all this fuss ab* at 
Because forsooth a disobedient boy 
looked ugly at you w:hen you punished li:: 
as bo deserved! Why, by to-morrow : 
will have forgotten all about it. We ki.' 
that ‘ a boy’s will is the wind’s will,' 
a man is not to be blown about by < ^ 
puff of feeling or fancy. Your cours- t 
to go steadily on, without fear or isn-ir 
and if you do your duty, you need net 1 
afraid but that these boys will respxt y l 
for it when they grow old enough to la- 
more sense:—or if not, their respect w- 
never be worth having. Therefore hcLvc- 
forth— 

* Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no care 
AVho chafes, who frets, or where conspirers i:* 

Anyhow, it will be all the same a hiuidr/ 
years hence. Will it, though, by the way 
Should I be so much concemcid about wlui 
will make these thoughtless urchins aci 
me get on pleasantly together from day t 
day, and not rather about what is to I- 
the outcome of all this treadmill of petty 
toils and tribulations, • on which it is c-y 
task to keep their imwilling feet goin;: 
Am 1 not thinking too mu^ of my 
comfort, and too little of their real wel¬ 
fare ? 

Thereupon I was falling into a train c: 
more serious reflection, when I was starti- 
by a slight noise, a creaking of the flxy 
above, quite audible in the stillness whiti 
reigned throughout the house. It was my 
be&eom which lay overhead. At tb:< 
hour nobody had any business to he tben 
except myself, but somebody surely 
there, and seemed to be moving about the 
room with stealthy tread. Instantly I 
called the group of boys in the quadrangk- 
and my vague suspicion that they mast w 
plotting something against me. Did my 
fretful nerves deceive me, or was that a 
burst of stifled laughter P 




I opened the door and listened. AU was 
dark and silent in the passages, but above 
I heard a door softly opened and another 
pushed to, and I fancied I could distinguish 
the patter of naked feet. No boy had any 
right to be going from room to room at 
this hour. “Marry, this is miching mal- 
ledio'' quoth I to myself. Some mischief 
was afoot, and something must be done at 
once to nip it in the bud. 

I looked about for a candlestick. Of 
course when one is in a particular hurry, 
the matches are never to be found for a 
minute or two; then two or three were 
scraped in vain by my impatient fingers, 
md the first one which I succeeded in 
ighting spluttered out to no purpose. 
When I got my candle lit, it was presently 
blo^vn out by a draught, so I had to return 
tor another match. But at last I was 
: cady to set forth to the scene of suspicion, 
md hastened upstairs. 1 have mentioned 
:hat I usually scorned to take the boys 
mawares ; but this time I felt justified in 
>eing rather sly in my approach. 

Quickly and cautioudy I reached my 
bedroom without giving any alarm. The 
loor was half ajar. I slippi^ in and 
i boy in his nightdress standing beside 
he bed, from wluch he started back at my 
ludden appearance. He was evidently 
loing something wrong, and who could he 
)e ? “ Oh my prophetic soul—my uncle! ’* 

Yes, it was the confused and crimsoned 
“ace of John Ferrier on which the light of 
he candle fell. “ Take any shape but that ’’ 

[ would have heartily cried, if I might have 
nade choice of the disturber of my rest— 
or with what other motive could he be 
- isiting my chamber in this unlawful way ? 

“ What are you doing here ? ’* I asked, 
harpTy. 

“ Nothing,*^ he faltered, in painful em- 
)arras8mcnt, at a loss for what else to say, 
ret kno>ving well that I could not believe 
lim. 

Now I noticed that the bedclothes were 
n disorder. 1 pulled them off, and saw 
ying near the foot of the bed some singu- 
ar objects which my short-sighted eyes did 
lot at once serve me to recognise by the 
andlelight. I put down my hand to 
ouch them, but ^ew it sharply back with 
n exclamation of pain. Thistles! Then 
. turned upon the boy, shrinking before 
ny looks of indignation, ho who, so long os 
lis conscience upheld him, would not have 
linched before even the thundering voice 
)f the Warden uttering terrible things. 
)h, the young scoundrel! Was this the 
)urpose ^vith which he had stolen into his 
icphew’s chamber ? 

“John!” I cried, in a tone of bitter 
f'proach, and he hung down his head and 
not a word to say for himself.' 

For a moment I had almost given way, 
)ursting out into a torrent of passionate 
■ebuke. But failing to find fit words to 
xpress my wrath, with an effort I com- 
iianded myself, and only said, quietly, “ I 
ihould not have thought such a thing of 
f’ou, John. If you play these wretched 
:ncks on me, wlmt am I to expect from 
he other boys ? You shall hear more 
ibout this to-morrow ; meantime, go ! *’ 

He lingered, as if desirous of speaking 
to make vain excuses for himself. 

“Go!” I repeated, sternly, unable to 
trust myself in the room with him; “I 
will not hear a word. Stop! as you put 
these things there you may as well t^e 
them away.” 

I pointed to the thistles, which, now that 
I came to look, had a few nettle leaves and 
one or two thorny sprigs among them—a 
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formidable snare for my poor feet. Still 
keeping his face turned away from me, he 
gathered up this unseemly botanical col¬ 
lection iu his bare hands, heedless of the 
stings, and was off, leaving me in greater 
distress than I car^ to show. 

To say that I was stung to the quick by 
this rash plot against my slumbers .is a 
feeble way of expressing my feelings. 
John—Uncle John I had believed this 
boy kindly, honourable, frank; and now 
he proved himself to be no better than the 
rest of them. No better, forsooth! when 
was it otherwise than portentous that 
public schoolboys should play such irre¬ 
verent pranks upon their master ? It was 
bad enough to find any boy willing so to 
annoy me, but this boy of all others ! I 
had treated him with unreserved friendli¬ 
ness, yet he could make himself the tool of 
a petty spite like this. I must indeed be 
hated in the school if my own uncle thus 
turned against me! 

The prickly point of the jest was plain 
enough. 1 happen to belong by birth and 
name to “ Caledonia stem and wild,” and 
though, as a matter of fact, I have not | 
spent one-tenth of my life in that part of 
the kingdom, I am rather proua than 1 
otherwise—as who would not be ?—of my | 
Scotch descent, which, however, to some* 
inconsiderate minds presents itself as a 1 
handle of reproach. Therefore, as I had I 
become aware—never mind how—some of I 
my irreverent pupils were in the way of 
nicknaming me “ Scotchie,” rather, I fear, 
as a term of opprobrium than of endear¬ 
ment. Hence these thistles I But that my 
kinsman should have undertaken to ad¬ 
minister such a sharp hint of disapproval! 
—this was the most unkindest cut of all. 
Et tu Brute ! 

And now what action must I take P If 
I quietly put up with these thistles, should 
I not be written down an ass What is 
the motto of the thistle, if not Nemo 7m 
imp line lacessit! It would never do to 
pass over such an audacious attempt, else 
there would be “ an end to all discipline,*' 
as our bead master was fond of saying; 
yet how could I deal with it? It was 
undoubtedly deserving of the severest 
punishment, which the Warden would not 
be backward in infiicting; but would it be 
becoming in me to consign my uncle to thi^ 
hands of the executioner ? It seemed to 
savour of pai'iicide. In spite of my real 
and serious concern, these humorous whims 
touching our relationship would come to 
mingle with my troubled thoughts. Uncles 
might be imkind —they often were, from the 
days of the Babes in the Wood downwards 
—but who ever heard in tale or history of 
a cruel and revengeful nephew ? Did it not 
beseem a younger scion of the family 
rather to conceal and make excuse for the 
frailties of one who, in a sense, must be 
numbered among his ancestors ? Still, I 
had to remember that I was a master 
before a kinsman. Blood is thicker than 
water, but duty is stronger than blood. I 
must play the Koman nephew. If Brutus 
did not shrink from seeing his own sons 
scourged before those stem eyes, should I 
shield my unnatural uncle from the stripes 
that ought rather to be dealt to him in 
double measure? But “ oh cruel spite ! ” 
that this ruthless necessity was laid upon 
me. How could I ever look him in the 
face again—nay, rather, how could he look 
me in the face for many a day to come ? 
Some future day, w’hen he grew old enough 
to appreciate the ties of kindred, he might 
bitterly repent of this night’s work, know¬ 
ing for himself perhaps how much more 


sharp than prick of thistle or smart of 
birch it is to have a thankless uncle ! 

I When I went to bed, having first taken 
care to see that my sheets were free from 
all insidious danger, a line of Shakespeare 
kept running in my head, after a favourite 
trick of that wilful mind of mine, and I 
murmured to myself over and over again— 
“ Oh, John, John, how was I mistook iu 
you ! ” At the same time I could not help 
thinking that his pillow that night woula 
be no easy one, and how the burden of his 
ahinned thoughts must be—“ to-morrow 
and to-morrow aiid to-morrow ! ” 

{To be contimied.) 


A RAILWAY STORY. 

With a Moral for the Ari ROACHixo 
Holidays.—( 5tr page lu4.) 

1. Enter !Mr. Wheezle, very cold. Shuts 
I Avindow. 

2. Enter Mr. Wurzle, who has run to catch 
the train, veiy hot. Opens windov*'. 

3. “ How dare you," says Mr. Whcczlo, 
“ open the window without asking my permis¬ 
sion ! ’’ 

4. “ Nobody but an idiot,” says Mr. Wiirzle, 
“ would sliut the window such u day as tliis ! ” 

5. “If you had askedinc. I should liave been 
only too happy—cold as it is—to have obliged 
you ; but as it is— ” (sliuts window). 

6. “If you had spoken to me os a gentle¬ 
man,” says Wiirzle, “ I would liave endured the 
stifling atmospliere, but as it is— ” (opens win¬ 
dow). 

7. “ I insist upon having that window shut!” 

8. “ And I insist upon having it oihju I ” 

9. The door was not securely fastened. 

\_Exeunt uhibro. 


CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 


• Problem No. 64. 

By W. Pl RNIVAL. 




To Chess Correspondents. 

G. H. (Hastings)—Y our uuluiiouH of i>iobleiufi 45, 4G, 
48, and 40 are correct. You will find iu No. 44 that 
2, L c8 will not do, l>ccauBe of 2, 1’ h2. Try No. 48 
with the O from aO on h8, and with a white J’ on l»4. 
—Iu your No. 1 you can well i*eniovc the N eO, O d7, 
P f6. f7, g5, and place black P's on cO and fG.—No. 2 
t>hows the power of the L of mating on Atc squares, 
and shall be published. Could you compose a ttvo- 
niover, in which the L is obliged to mate ou twelve 
squares ? 
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SEATINO. 


C OME, get out your skates and unbuckle your 
straps, 

Forget for the present your chilblains and chaps; 
kCc as sharp as you can, for we’ve no time to 
i wait, 

We are off to the millpond to have a good skate. 

,How black is the ice, and how spleiidiilly 
J thick, 

nt couldn’t be firmer, Jack Frost is a brick ; 
Now off we all go, let us get up a race 
Away to the mill at the top of our pace. 

f fancy tliat wc must astonish tlie fish 
As we pass overhead with a musical swish ; 
vihut up ill the darkness so far down below 
Tm afraid they must find Christmas holidays 
slow’. 

Around us the fields in white garments are 
dressed. 

The robin ohii’ps gaily, and shows his ivd 
breast; 

The famished hare ventures beyond his known 
bounds, 

The fo.x knows he’s safe for a time from the 
liouniLs. 

In intricate mazes we circle about. 

Or in chase of each other we dash in and out : 


What matter if over and over we fall ? 

We ore soon np again, none the worse for it all. 

But see, the red sunset betokens that night 
Is fa.st coming on to cut short our delight; 
Never mind, that red glare means the frost 
ought to last. 

So w'fc’ll have lots of skating e’er Christmas is 
pa.sscd. 

Paul Blake. 
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CHEMISTRY AND CONJURING. 

By Du. Scoffern. 

A CONJURING TRICK. 


I 


OOD reader, a con¬ 
juror is an individual 
who, by some means 
or other, Hse.s shai i>er 
writs tlian people w ho 
look on. Sometiiius 
we hoar liiin called 
an individual who 
deceives the senses of 
lookers-on, but this 
is not in every case true—as, for e.xample, in the 
ca.se of chemical conjuring I am going to show 
you. And here, to be plain with you, my lino 
fellow.s, I w’ould not take the trouble to describe 
a mere conjuring trick, as .such, but the trick I 
shall presently show you is one behind which 
lies a whole heap of imjiortant chemistry. 

Let me tell you, to begin with, the things 
you will want for perfonuing this conjuring 
trick. 



List of things wanted. 

1. Pure distilled water in .stoppered bottle— 
say a quart bottle. 

2. An eigl)t-ounce .stoppered bottle containing 
solution of nitrate of silv’er—strength, say ten 
grains to the ounce. 

3. An eight-ounce .stoppered bottle containing 
solution of common salt in distilled water— 
strength, say twenty grains to the ounce. 

4. A few’ soup-plates—say four or five. 

5. Some clean test tubes. 

6. A test-tube rack. 

All the chemicals above specified are intended 
to bo stock chemicjils, by which I mean they 
are to stand in your la^ratory, your workshop, 
your chemical box, or wherever else you may 
keep your things. The bottles are all to be 
labelled, of course, and here let me tell you it is 
very little use labelling with paper labels bottles 
to hold acids and alkalis. Sooner or later .such 
labels are sure to come off, and then you are al¬ 
together at sea and begin guessing. If you 
clioo.se to go to the expense, which is but trilling, 
you may pureha.se bottles already labelled on 
white enamel burnt upon the glas.s, but were 1 
ill your plaee I would much rather spend my 
money upon a scratch or writing aiamond, 
having which you can write or engrave any 
label you plpa.%. I ]»urcha.sed my ^v^iting dia¬ 
mond for eight sbilling.s, and it never wears 
out. If you want to label a bottle conspicuously, 
so that the lettering may catch the eye at a 
glance, it inu.st be done in a particular way. 
Tlie labelling must be of a bold character, and 
what printers call “ old stone ” is the best. I 
will show’ you: 



If the operator lias a steady band and decided 
touch he w ill be able to do this lettering without 
any preliminary tracing, but it is optional with 
him to trace the outline with ink, having pre- 
viou.sly dried and warmed the glass surface to 
be W’ritUm on. He may also further guide liis 
band by previously gumming to the surface a 
skeleton label, thus : — 


Here insert the necess.ary 
lettering. 


AVhen the engraving, as we may call tlie dia¬ 
mond work. Is done, finish your letters by 































tangent wherever you find it. The formula 

*^*l*^^ is again equal to the secant, but chemical 
cosine ” ‘ 

formulaj admit of no similar manipulation. 

Well now let us begin our conjuring. The 
feat consists in your discovering the particular 
soup-plate out of any number you please, all 
containing water, sav three, into whicn the j»er- 
son you challenge nas dipjwd his hand. You 
make the discovery by using a chemical test. 
The skin of man and animals all life long throws 
off material which the body does not want. 
Common salt—chloriile of sodium—is one of 
those materials, and the success of our conjuring 
feat, trick I will not call it, turns on our pos¬ 
sessing in nitrate of silver a very delicate test 
for common salt. 

Every good conjuror must have a ready tonfpie 
and voluble speecli. You will start, then, w ith 
a peroration. “ Ladies and gentlemen,” you will 
begin, “ I challenge you. Hero you behold 
three soup-plates, into each of which I pour a 
little water, pure distilled water, nothing else. 
Blindfold me, or, if you like, turn me out of 
the room, whilst one of you dips a hand in the 
water of one only amongst the soup-plates. On 
my return I will tell you which ot the soup- 
plates you dipped your hand into. 

One of the silliest-looking individuals in 
creation is a defeated conjuror, so don’t yon 
attempt the feat until yon have Icametl the 
use of your tools. Get down your tube rack 


please — say an old pickle Iwttle. LaW it. 
“Silver wash.” Into this bottle throw all th-? 
odds and ends of silver solution or prodpitat., 
and when a good lot has accumulate, get iL? 
silver out in a lump and sell it if you choose. 

One word more. In all chemical testings, g?t 
into the habit of o|>emtingon diminutive qum* 
titles. Any test being true for a gallon is 
e<jually tnie for a drop—equally true for :h- 
smallest microscopic dot. Yon may bv<* 
thought, perhaps, that twt tul>es represent th*^ 
very smalic.st scale of testing, bat to a practis. 1 
chemical hand they are quite gigantic. A paa- 
of window-glass, dotted with any flnid yoi 
want to test, will enable one to do wonders in 
the testing line. 

How TO MAKE AN EVArOIt.VTINO DiSH. 

Some l)oy8 are ]»laced at a disadvantage with 
other boys in the matter of pocket-monfv. 
Do not misunderstand me ; my meaning is that, 
generally speaking, the boy who commands tiw 
smaller amount of pocket-money is the mor* 
fortunately placed of the two. I am sure h«^ 
is the more fortunately placed for acquiring i 
practical knowledge of cnemistry. I can only 
think of two instruments needful even toth-* 
advanced chemist which he onght not to 
able to make for liimself in part, if not wholly. 
They ore tlio balance and an air-pump. Y»/a 
lx)ys will not need those instruments for a long 
time to come. 

Very little advance can be made in the prac¬ 
tice of chemistry without evaporating dishw. 
These things cost a good deal of money, as too 
will discover if you purchase them. A pktinr^D 
evaporating di]^ would cost at the rate d 
thirty shillings the onnee at least, Pwo lb 
dishes run into a serions number of shillingi. 
and glass evaporating dishes arc even more ex¬ 
pensive than porcelain ones. If, then, I teach 
you how to make a glass GvaT>oniting dish 
I positively no money cost at all, only the ua 
of deft fingers and thinking brains ^ 
ought to have merited your thanks. Come on, 
then, we will see about it. 

(To he eotHinvei.) 


tracing over them some Indi.an ink. Common 
ink, as I have already told you, is uslcss for 
clicmical labelling puriM)ses. 

It is quite unneces.s;iry to label in this fashion 
every bottle that will accumulate in your work¬ 
ings. Adhesive paper labels, in most cjises, will 
do quite well, but they are apt to fall off or 
become illegible, so I recommend you to scratch- 
mark the bottle as well. I do not mean that 
you are to make an elaborate lettering, but any 
sort of scratch-mark—contracted if you like, 
the chemical j^ymbol if you please—on some 
non-conspicuons part of each bottle. Thus, for 
example, tlie modern chemical symbol for com¬ 
mon salt—chloride of sodium, as N. Cl., N 
being the initial of Natron (.soda), of which 
sodium is the foundation, and Cl. the accepted 
contmetion for chlorine. I am no advocate for 
teaching Ixoys chemistry, or rather attempting 
to teach it, by chalking symbols on a black¬ 
board instead of by experiment. This is a pre¬ 
vailing vice of modem school chanistnj —im¬ 
properly 80 called. Chemistry, to be w’orthy 
tfie name, is, and must be, an ex|>erimental 
science. Treated experimentally, it brings into 
play a number of faculties that would not other¬ 
wise be exercised, but I pity the poor boys wdio 
believe they are learning an experimental science 
from .some solemn nonentity, who, armed with a 
lump of chalk in one hand and a white xvand in 
the other, turns his back to the young fellows, 
chalks hieroglyphics, and drones haixl words, 
something after this fashion :— 


then, and proceed exactly as I shall tell yon. 
Into one of the test tuli^ pour a little, say a 
teaspoonful of distilled water, and into this just 
one drop of your solution of common salt. 
Shake the two together, and then, having dipjwd 
the end of a perfectly clean glass rod into your 
solution of nitrate of silver, and withdrawn it, 
plunge it into the other test tube, and mark the 
re.sult. 

Observe the immediate formation of a w bite 
materiaL It is the chloride of silver. Study 
the case well, or vou will not succeed in your 
conjuring feat. Bring all your jwwers of obser¬ 
vation into play; let nothing visible connected 
with what you are about escape you. Obseive, 
then, tliat dividing the contents of test tube 
No. 1, the salted one, into three iwrtions, each 
portion in a test tube, if you add a .small 
(piantity of ammonia (hartshorn) to one portion 
still turbid, the turbidity will at once dlsapiiear ; 
in other words, chloride of silver is soluble in 
ammonia. If you now add to the remaining 
portion a little nitric acid, you will find that tlie 
chloride of silver is not soluble in tliis fluid, 
even when boiled. But perhaps the funniest 
point is this — if a solution still turbid with 
suspended chloride of silver be well shaken, all 
the chloride sticks together in little balls, which 
fall down and leave the solution perfectly clear. 

I think now you may proceed to your chal¬ 
lenge, but of course you will have taken care 
that the distilled water used was absolutely 
pure—at any rate that it did not hold dissolvetl 
the slightest trace of common salt. You may 
think, perhaps, that a conspicuously dirty hand 
will behest for putting into the soup-dish, but 
80 delicate is our t»‘st that the cleanest, most 
delicate of hands will give quite clear indica¬ 
tions. 

So our conjuring having been performed, I 
wdll give you an exercise in economy. You 
liave been dabbling with silver compounds ; 
you don’t want to lose tlie silver knocking about, 
little though it be. So at once get a large 
bottle, wide-mouthed, and common as you 


Chemical formulie have their utilities, and the 
use of them is not difficult, but the most cele¬ 
brated chemical teachers I have known, Brando 
and Faraday amongst them, never used formulre 
in chemical teaching at all; and Profe.ssor Bun¬ 
sen, of Heidelberg, will not allow a pupil to have 
anything to do with formula.* until the obnous 
visible truths they are to express have been 
fixed on the mind by a long course of experi¬ 
ment. 

I .sj>eak tlius pointedly, knowing well that 
black-board chemistry is a boy’s liorror. Small 
wonder too. By way of encouragement, let me 
add that when tmths have once been mastered, 
fonnuLe of expression will almost come of them¬ 
selves. Let me add, moreover, that W’hen they 
have come, the student, especially if accus¬ 
tomed to mathematical formula*, will see how 
very powerless, by comparison with these, 
chemical formulae are. In mathematics, so soon 
ns we get correct formnke, we can subject them 
to all the operations of algebra, and the results 
will come out all right. With chemical formulse 
we can do nothing similar. For example, the 

mathematical formula —is e<nial to the 


By the Author of “My Fii:st Football 
Match,” “A Bo.\ting Ai>ve.\tit.e at 
Parkhuust,” etc. 

CHAPTER XI. —HOW' TOM DRIFT MAPI 
START IN LONDON, AND PREPARED TO XAKF 
ANOTHER. 

T he two months that followed my depar¬ 
ture from Randlebury were raeJsr.- 
choly and tedious. It was hard for me, 
after the boisterous surroimdings of a- 
public school, to settle down to the heavy 
monotony of a dull lodging in a back stnvt 
of London ; and it was harder still, after 
being the pride and favourite of a 
like Charlie Newconio, to find myself 
property of Tom Drifts 


cosine 





¥l^e Soy’^ Own l6^ 


Not that Tom used me badly at first. 

• He wound me up regularly, and for the 
sake of his absent friend honoured me 
‘ with a considerable share of his affection. 
Indeed for the first week or so he was quite 
gushing, scarcely letting me out of bis 
sight, and sometimes even dropping a tear 
. over me. And I, remembering Charlie’s 
last words, “Be good to Tom Drift,” felt 
> glad to be able to remind my new master 
of old times, and keep fresh the hopes and 
resolutions with which Charlie had done 
so much to inspire him. But Tom Drift, 1 
' could not help feeling, was not a safe man. 

There was something lacking in him, and 
r that something was ballast. No one, per¬ 
haps, ever had a greater theoretical desire 
: to TO all that was right and good, but that 
! was not in itself enough. 

In quiet, easy times, and with a guiding 
friend to help him, Tom Drift did well 
enough; but left to himself amid currents 
and storms he could hardly fail to oome 
to jrlef, as we shall presently see. 

For the first two months he stock hard 
to his work; he was regular at lectures, | 
and attentive when there; he spent his spare 
time well in study bearing upon the pro¬ 
fession for which he was preparing; he 
wrote and heard once a week from Charlie; 
he kept clear of the more rackety of his 
follow-students; he spent his Sundays at 
Mr. Newcome’s house, and he took plenty 
of hoEiIthy exercise ^th for body and 
mind. 

With many examples about him of in¬ 
dustry and success he determined to make 
the most of his time as a student, and 
spoke of the life and sphere of a coimtry 
doctor, for which he was training, with the 
enthusiasm of one whose heart is in his 
work. 

“ The more I think of it,” he once wrote 
to his mother, who was residing abroad 
for her health, “ the more I take to it. A 
good doctor is the best-liked man in his 
parish. Everybody comes to him in their 
trouble. He gets into the best society, and 
yet makes himself loved by the poorest. 
In four or five years at least I ought to get 
through my course here, and thmi there is 
nothing to prevent my settling down at 
once. By that time I hope you'!! be well 
enough to TOme and keep house for me, for 
all coimtry doctors, you know, are bache¬ 
lors,” and so on. 

All this was very well, and as one of 
Tom’s friends, I rejoiced to see him thus 
setting himself in earnest to the duties of 
his calling. But I rejoiced with trembling. 
Although he kept clear, for the most part, 
of his fellow-students, choosing his friends 
charily and shjly, I could yet see that he 
had no objection to contemplate from a 
distance the humours and festivities of his 
more high-spirited companions. He was 
not one of those impulsive fellows who 
shut their eyes and take a header into the 
midst of a new good-fellowship, only to 
discover too late their error, and repent 
their rashness at leisure. 

No, Tom had his eyes open. He saw 
the evil as well as the good, and, alas for 
hiin, having seen it, he Took^ still I 

The students of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
were not on the whole a bad set. On Tom’s 
arrival in London, however, he had the 
firm impression in his mind that all medical 
students were bad characters, and this 
foolish notion did him much harm. If 
two or three of them wore to go off for a 
spree, his imagination would at once pic¬ 
ture them in scenes and places such as no 
r<>s]>ectable man would Uke to frequent, 
whereas, if truth were known, these mis¬ 


judged young men had committed no 
greater crime than that of taking a boat 
up the river, or a drive in a dog-cart. If 
a group of them should be seen by him 
laughing and talking, he instinctively con¬ 
cluded their topic must be ribaldry or 
blasphemy, whereas they would perhaps 
be only joking at the expense of some ec¬ 
centric professor, or else chaffing one of their 
own number. And so it happened that 
Tom failed in time to distinguish between 
the really bad and such as he only imagined 
to be bad; and from his habit of looking 
on at them and their doings from a studied 
distance, their presence ^gan gradually 
and insensibly to exercise a very consider¬ 
able influence over his mind. 

“ After all,” he would sometimes say to 
himself, “ these fellows get on. They pass 
their exams, they pay their bills, they min 
the confidence of their professors, and at 
the same time they manage to enjoy them¬ 
selves. Perhaps I am a fool to take so 
much pains about the first three of these 
things, and to deny myself the fourth. 
Perhaps, after all, these fellows are not so 
bad as I have fancied, or perhaps I am 
prudish.” 

And then the silly follow, having once 
inclined to admit there was something to 
be said for medical students, and haviog 
before considered all bad alike, became 
tolerant all round, more particularly of 
the really bad set, who appeared to him to 
enjoy themselves the most. 

As his companions became more attrac¬ 
tive to hiii 4 his work became less interest- 
ing. 

“■Wbyshbuld I grind and plod here,” 
he said, “ while every one else is enjoying 
himself ? If young Charlie were here, I’m 
pretty sure Ae’d ^ in for some of their 
sprees, and laugh at me for wearing my 
eyes out as I’m doing.” 

And then he leaned back in his chair 
and took to wondering what the six fel¬ 
lows who started that afternoon for Rich¬ 
mond were doing. Smashing the windows 
of the Star and Garter, perhaps, or fighting 
the bargees on the river, or capturing a 
four-in-^anddrag, or disporting themselves 
in some such genial and truly Eoglish 
manner. And as Tom conjurro up the 
picture he half envied them their sport. 

So he spradually became restless and dis¬ 
contented. The days were weary and the 
evenings intolerably dull. The visits to 
Mr. Newcome were of course pleasant 
enough, but it was slow being cooped up a 
whole Sunday with two old people. On 
the whole, life in London was DTOoming 
stimid. 

One of the first symptoms of his altered 
frame of mind was the occasional neglect 
of his regular letter to Charlie. That ever- 
faithful young man wrote as punctually as 
clockwork. Every Thursday morning a 
letter lay on Tom’s plate at breakfast¬ 
time, addressed in the well-known hand, 
and bearing the Randlebury post-mark. 
And jolly lively letters they were. 

I remember one of them well. It came 
after two weeks’ emission on Tom’s part, 
and ran thus:— 

“ Dear Tom,—A pretty fellow you are 
to correspond with! Here am I, piping 
to you with all my might, but I can’t get 
you to dance. I know what you’ll tell me, 
you old humbug—* awfully hard ^nd *— 

‘ exam coming on ’—‘ lectures day and 
night,’ and rubbish like that. All very 
well, but look here, Thomas, don’t fancy 
that your diligence in cutting off legs and 
arms can be an excuse for cutting yours 
truly in this heartless manner. Not having 


a letter of yours to answer, I don’t know 
how I shall scrape up material enough for 
a yarn. There was a big football-match 
on Saturday, and Jim and I were in ir. 
You should* have seen me turning somer¬ 
saults, and butting my head into iho 
fellows’ stomachs. Jim and I got shoulder 
to shoulder once in the game. You know 
old Howe ? Well, he was running witli 
the ball towards our goal, and Jim and I 
were in front of him. I was nearest, and 
charged, and over I went like a ninepin; 
then Jim was on him, and over he went 
too. However, I was up again in time to 
jump on Howe’s back; but ho shook me off 
on to the ground on my nose. Then Jim, 
having recovered, took /lis fling, and a rare 
fling it was, for Howe dodged him just as 
he was at the top of a kangaroo leap, and 
left him looking very foolish in a sitting 
posture on the ground. However, iu 
dod^g, Howe had allowed me time to 
extricate my nose from the earth and make 
my third attempt. This time was more 
successful, for I got my bauds round the 
ball; but I shouldn’t have kept them there 
if Jim hadn’t taken the opportunity of 
executing another astounding buck-jump, 
which landed him safe on his man’s 
shoulders, where he stuck like a scared cat 
on the back of a somnambulist. So between 
us, we brought our quarry to earth, and 
gained no end of applause. Wasn’t it 
prime! That’s about all the news here, 
except that Willoughby is roing to Trinity 
at Midsummer, and that Salter is laid up 
from the effects of an explosion of crackers 
in his trousers pockets. 

“ I’ve taken a turn at reading hard, 
which may astonish you. The doctor told 
me, if I really thought of some day 
arraying my manly form in a scarlet 
jacket and wearing a sword, 1 ought to 
put it on with my mathematios, which are 
not my forte, you know. So now I’m 
drawing circles and triangles at every 
available moment, and my logarithm tables 
are thumbed almost to death. Don’t imagine 
you’rf the only burner of midnight oiL 

“ I had a letter from home to-day. 
They were 8 a 3 dng they hadn’t seen you 
lately. I hope you’ll go up when you can ; 
it would be a Parity to the dear old folk; 
besides, they are very fond of you—queer 
taste ! How’s the ticker ? Give it a cuff from 
me for not reminding you to write the last 
two weeks. The repeater goes on all 
serene. It has already gained some noto¬ 
riety, as I was publicly requested, before 
the whole fifth, the other day, to abstain 
from evoking its musical talents in the 
course of the Latin prose lesson. Now I 
must shut up. Seriously, old man, don’t 
overwork yourself, and don’t bother to 
write unless you’ve time; but you know 
how welcome your letters are to,—Your 
affectionate chum, 0. N.” 

Of course Tom sat down and answered 
this letter at once, much reproaching him¬ 
self for his past neglect. With the vision 
of Charlie before his eyes, and with tho 
sound of his voice again in his ears, all his 
old resolutions and impulses returned that 
morning. He worked hard, and flung tho 
trashy novel, over which he had been wast¬ 
ing his time the day before, into the fire; 
he went off to lectures writh something like 
his old eagerness, and discharged his duties 
in the wards with interest and thorough¬ 
ness ; ho refused to allow his mind to bo 
distracted by the proceedings of his fellow- 
students, and ho resolved to spend that 
very evening at Mr. Newcome’s. 

Tom Drift would prohahlv have laugh(‘d 
at the idea that this sudden change wai 





due entirely to Charlie’s letter. To him it 
Beeme 1 like a spontaneous reassertion of its 
natural s*-lf by his mind, and a matter for 
such self-congratulation and satisfaction, 
that it at once covered the multitude of 
past omissions. Indeed, Tom felt very 
virtuous as he returned that afternoon to his 
lodgings. 

He read Charlie’s letter over again, and 
Fmil»^d at the idea of his getting up mathe¬ 
matics ill his spare time. 

“ lie’s not the sort of fellow to stick to 
work of that sort,” said Tom to himself, 
secretly comparing his own remarkable 
powers of application with those of his 
Randlebury friend. 

Then he sat down, and more than ever 
admiring and vkondering at his own greedi¬ 
ness for hard work, read till it was time to 
start for !Mr. Xewcome’s. 

It was a good long way, 
hut being a fine evening, Tom 
determined to walk. He felt 
that after his work the fresh air 
■would do him good, and be¬ 
sides, as he was in plenty of 
time, he could indulge hiiuself 
in that very cheap and harmless 
luxury, an inspection of the 
shop window s as he went 
along. He therefore selected 
a longer and more crowded 
route than jierhaps he nc‘ed 
have done, and cei-tainly, as far 
as the shops went, was reward¬ 
ed for his pains. 

However, Tom seemed to 
mo to have as much interest 
in watching the people who 
j)assed to and fro as in the 
shops. He amused himself by 
■wondering where this one was 
going and what that one was 
doing. With his usual ten¬ 
dency, he chose to imagine 
they were all bent on mischief 
or folly, and because they hap- 
jKuied to be in a certain street, 
and because iu that street he 
had frequently heard some of 
his fellow-students speak of a 
low theatre, he jumped to the 
conclusion that every one he 
saw was bound for this place. 

Something impelled him to 
go himself and lake an ex¬ 
terior survey of this mysterious 
and much-spoken-of building 
He found it; and, as he expect¬ 
ed, he found people thronging 
in; though not in the num¬ 
bers he had anticipated. He 
stood and watched them for 
some time, and wondered what 
thev were going to see. 

He went up and read the 
play-bill. He read the name 
of the play, the titles of 
its acts, and the names of 
its actors. He wondered if 
the man who just then drove up in a 
hansom was one of the heroes of the 
piece, or whether he was one of the per¬ 
formers in the farce announced to follow 
the play. Still the people streamed in. 
There was no one he knew, and no one 
knew him. 

“Strange,” thought he, “there are so 
many places in Loudon where one could go 
and no one ever know it.” 

He wished he could see what the place 
was like inside; it must surely be crowded 
I'v this time. 

Thus he dawdled for half an hour ; then 
.vith a sigh and an effort he tore himself 
ii .vay and walked quickly on to the New- 


comes’ house. Their welcome was most 
cordial. 

“ We were afraid,” said Mr. Newcomr, 
“ you had quite deserted us. Come in, it 
is pleasant to sec you. We had a letter 
from Charlie only to-day, telling us to see 
yon did not overwork yourself, and to 
make you come up hero whether you 
would or not. Of course w^e could hardly 
follow such instructions literally.” 


and laying by a rxmifortable oompelec y 
for future years. On the whole, he felt, v 
he quitted the hospitable roof of hw gmi; 

' friends, that he had rarely spent a mon; 
pleasant or profitable evening. 

I^eople w'trc thronging out of the theatr 
as ho retumfd, and he could not resist tik 
desire to stand and watch them for a htilt 
He wondHretl what they had seen, and 
I whether those he saw had waited fer tlk 




Tom spent a pleasant evening with the 
two good people. 

He always had found Mr. Newcome a 
clever and very entertaining men—a man 
whom one feels all the better for talking 
to, and who naturally sets every guest in 
his house at ease. They talked much about 
Charlie and his prospects. They even con¬ 
sulted Tom as to the wisdom of yielding to 
the boy’s desire for a military career, and 
Tom strongly supported the idea. 

Then Tom’s own prospects were can¬ 
vassed and highly approved of by both Mr. 
and Mrs. Newcome. Tom already pictured 
himself settled do'wn in his country prac¬ 
tice, enjoying himself, doing good to others 


“farce,” or was fhat still going on.-- 
and he wondered if any people ever went 
into a theatre at so late an hour as deren. 

Ah, Tom I he did not go in that night, or 
the next, or the next, but he was getting 
himself ready for the first step. 

Reader, do not mistake Tom’s weabioj^ 
and folly. He was not trying to persii^^ 
himself this place was a good one fortu^ 
to enter ; he was not thoughtlessly 
in to discover too late that he had 
have stayed out. No, Tom— rightly 
w’rongly—had made up his own mind tw 
this theatre was a bad place, and 
had a desire to enter in. 

(To continued.) 
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doth from the boxes om fast as In* puts it on, or 
else dm" it into rueks. After a short time, 
however, he will into the way of ninna"iuj( 
it, but it is always as well to have a wet cloth 
at hand on wliich to Avipe the lin;^n r8 after roni- 
pletinf» each l»ox. Tlie bunds may also be washed 
occasionally with advanta^'e. 

One or two rules must Iw borne in mind. 

Fimtly, the pine must be very thin, so thin 
that it run.s off tlio bru.sh almost like water. In 
the next j^lace the lon"doth stJips must bo 
thorouj'Idy stretchetl while they uro l)eiiif' fast- 
enc«l round the box (not lufoie), and the gliio 
wo ke;l thoroughly into them. If this precau¬ 
tion IS not attiMuled to, the cloth ivill separate 
from the box after a sliort time, and the idge of 
the class may cut through its coveiiug. 

S ouM one of the glass circles be a little too 
largp for the box into which it ought to fit, it 
can be ground ilown upon a piece of atone to 
the required size. 

These boxes are simply invaluable to the col¬ 
lector. lieing very much alronger than tlio 
ordinary chip box«'s, he is not so much afraid of 
breakin" them by an ac«’idental knock, and, 
even if the ghuss is cracked, as long as it docs 
not “star,” the b<jx is marly us strong and 
useful as Avhen it was first made. 

Then an insect can- be examined while in the 
box Avithout the neces.sity of removing the lid, 
anil thus oflering a chance of e.sca[>c to the 
captive. Most entomologists have lost many a 
valuable specimen by partly 0 |>cning the lid of 
a chip Vkjx in order to examine their prize, 
before they learned Avis<lom by experience. 

Again, Avhen two cntomologiMts share a single 
“round” of “treacles,” didding the captures 
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W hen the boxes are all finished, set to Avnrk 
with the lids, which must be covered in the 
same manner, and the edge turned doAAii on to 
the lid. As there is no glas.s, a circle of long- 
cloth must he cot out, and glued on the top of 
the lid. Avhen the whole can be brushed over 
with glue, as was done with the box. 

The cloth tops for the lids may be easily cut 
by turiiiug the lid ujiside down on the cloth, 
and runjiing n jicncil round the edge, thus mark¬ 
ing out a circle of the rcijuisite size. 

When all the boxes afid lids art* finished, put 
them away on a dry shelf, Avhich i.s free from 
dust, and leave them for four-and-twentv hours 
for the glue to harden. 

Aa 800U as the Avhole box is quite hard and 
dry, take a very sharp penknife, and eut uAvay 
port of the glued cloth from the gln.ss Ixiltoin, 
leaving a rim about one-cighth of an inch in 
width all the way round This Avill be quite 
•ufiicicnt to hold the glass in its place. Then 
trim ofl* any uneven parts, rub the gloss with a 
iluiip cloth to tjike olf the 6uj>crfluous glue, and 
the box is complete. It will then be hard, 
polished, ten times os strong as before, ami 
lasting for almost any length of time, provided 
the glass be not hopelessly broken. 

At first the amateur Avill find that his linpers 
will get covered with glue, and either tear the 
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at the end of the evening* the possibility of sort- 
ing the insects without ninning the risk of losing 
them facilitates matters greatly, and effects a 
great saving of time. 

Then, again, in boxing an insect on a fence, 
it is often necessary to cover the creature with 
the bottom of the box, and work it gradually 
along to the edge of tl»e plank, where the lid 
can be slipped underneath and the box closed. 
In. such a case it makes a vast difference whether 
the collector can see what he is doing by means 
of the glass bottom or not, and for tJiese cases 
alone it would be well worth while to make a 
few nests. 

jPlacing it at the highest figure, the cost per 
gross of these boxes ought not to exceed six 
shillinip and sixpence, and one gross of them 
would last at least ten times as long as the Siimc 
quantity of chip.boxes at two shillings and six¬ 
pence, besides affording all the advantages above 
enumerated. There is only one drawback to 
them, and that is their weiglit. But, after all, 
this is not so very great, and the collector will 
fin4 that their many advantages will much more 
than counterbalance this single failing. 

It is as W''ll for each collector to mark Ids 
holies with his initials, both on box and litl. 
Then, in the event of his lending or borrowing 
bo:¥e8 from another entomologist there will be 
no trouble in distinguishing between them when 
they have to be returned. 

fr tlie collector does not already possess a 
“sembling” cage, he will do well to construct 
one. A serviceable contrivance for an emer¬ 
gency can be made by knocking the bottom out 
of a cardboard collar-box, removing the lid, and 
covering both to^ and bottom with mosquito 
net or ganze. This must be placed in such a 
manner that the wind can blow freely tlirough 
the box. 

But a far more nseful cage can be made as 
follows:— 

Bend three strips of thin cane into the form 
of a circle, and tie the ends firmly. Then place 
one of these circles within another at right 
angles to it, and the third half way down the 
other two, and transversely. They will then 
have somewhat the appearance of a hollow 
sphere. In the middle of this cage may be fas* 
tened a rough twig for the enclosed moth to 
cling to, and the whole cage is then covered 
with mosquito net, leaving an aperture, covered 
with a flap, at which to insert the insect. 

This cage has the ^at advant^ of allowing 
the air to pass freely through i** every direc¬ 
tion, and so greatly increasing the chance of a 
male moth flying across the line of scent. 

If the entommogist does much in tlie breed¬ 
ing way, it will be os well for him to have four or 
five of these simple cages always ready to hand 
for the reception of any female moths which he 
may find in his pupa-boxes, 

A few pocket-boxes for the reception of larvae 
during the ensuing season miay also be made. 
Some collectors prefer tolerably large tins, in 
which they can place a number of larvie, while 
others put their trust in chip boxes, with a 
s::iall piece of net glued over a hole in the lid. 
The tins have several advantages, among which 
is their compactness and portability and ibeir 
non-liability to break. They have, liowever, 
a tendency to cause the contained larvae, more 
especially those of the NoctucCf to “ sweat," as it 
is termed, and no caterinllars should be left in 
them longer than is absolutely necessary. 

The most convenient tins for collecting larv» 
are oral in shape, with a short piece of tin tube 
three-(|nartcrs of an inch or so in diameter let 
through the lid, and projecting about an inch 
and a naif into the interior of the tin. The upper 
end of the tube should be flush with the surface 
of the lid. This pipe is furnished with a cork, 
and larvae can bo introduced into the tin 
without removing the lid, and so running the 
danger of crushing one or more of the inmates. 

The greater part of the bottom of the tin 
should be removed, and a piece of wire gauze 
lirmly soldered in its place to secure ventilation. 

A fnrtlier piece in each side would also be of 
advantage. 

The cork ought to be fastened to the tin by a 
few inches oi string, and it can then be dropped 
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when both haiuls are required without danger 
of losing it. 

Chip i)oxes should be stn^ngthoned with long- 
cloth in the .same manner as the glass-bottonud 
boxes, but the bottom.s, of course, need not bo 
removed. A S(]uare piece of tlie lid can be cut 
out, and a piec e of muslin glued firmly over it. 
A rather largo number of these boxes will be 
neees.sary. 

Good and serviceable setting-needles can l^e 
made with a few fine needles and oM match- 
sticks. Bind one end of tlie match firmly for 
about half an inch with cotton, and brush it 
lightly over with thin glue. When this is <[uite 
dry, forceoneof the needles, eye-end first, into the 
wrapped end of the stick with a pair of forceps, 
taking care to keep it straight with the handle. 
If additional strength be thought necessary, the 
eye of the needle m.ay he dipped into glue before 
running it into the holder. 

For setting lejudoptera, the needle ought to 
run into the stick for about a third of its length. 
For setting beetles on card, however, only alxint 
a third of an inch of the needle should project 
from the holder. The reason for this is that 
needles are highly elastic, and if only forced for 
a short distance into the stick the least catch 
will cause it to jerk the lM*etle off the card to 
some little distance, or, at any rate, to spoil the 
setting. By irsing a short needle, however, this 
elasticity is done away with, and the beetle may 
be set without danger. 

One or two of tlie needles sliould have the 
tips curved into tlie form of a liook at dilferent 
angles, for the purpose of reaching the legs of 
the insects to bo set. This can be done by 
heating them to red heat in the flame of a spirit- 
lamp, and then bending them round with a pair 
of pliers. After being bent to the necessary 
angle, they should be again heated, mud plunged 
while still hot into cold water. This will have 
the effect of hardening them. 

One largo darning-needle, inserted into the 
end of a jien-holder, is very useful for holding 
down the wings of the larger moths, and can be 
made in tlie same manner, using carpet thread 
uith w hich to wrap the end. 

It is advisable to make several spare needles, 
for they are in constant use, and are very ea^y 
lost. 

All the setting-boards which have seen much 
service during the post year should have the old 
paper carefully stnpiied off, any holes jdugged 
with small pieces of cork, and the board then 
repapered. “Tea-paper,* costing twopence per 
sheet, is the best for this pmqiose, as it is white 
and spongy, and devoid of glaze. A shiny paper 
never sticks w'ell to the cork, and always allows 
the wings of a moth to slide back' along its 
pNolished surface, instead of resting in the posi¬ 
tion in which they were placed. 

The collecting and jiostal boxes should all be 
seen to, mended if necessary, and fresh canvas 
placed on the backs of those which have hinges 
of that material. 
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Postage-stamp CJollector. 

It is not known for a certainty whnt 
number of different kinds of j»astage-?>:i:' . 
issued all over ilie world, but the “Tirb^' 
lately estimated it at six thousand. Howf-r--, 
a certain KnglUh firm lately wrote to aurit ■ 
London ywiper : “ Wo are at this moment r.»-. 
tiating the purchase of a collection of l 
thousand, all different, and, in 1877, wc .’-r 
£800 fora collection of seventeen thousand va- 
ties. This veiy day a collection of t 
thousand, all different, has been offered tu l.v 


The Swiss Qood-nifirht. 

AiPOXO the lofty mountains and elevi* 
valleys of SwitziTland, the Alpine horn : i 
another use besides that of sounding the fr 
famed Kanz dcs Vachos, or Cow J^ng i i 
tliis is of a veT>’ solemn and inoprensive uatar 
W'hen the sun has set in the valley, and i i 
snowy summits of the mountains gleam w: i 
golden liglit, the herdsman who dwelu ajton * 
highest luibitable s]>ot takes his bom and v; 
nounces clearly and loudly throagh it,* i 
through a speaking-tnimpet,” ** Praiaa tba Lo'l 
God ! " As soon as the sound is heszd by u 
ncighbouxing herdsmen, they issue ftom 
huts, take their Alpine horns, and repeat ti i 
same words. This frequently lasts a quarter I 
an hour, and the call resounds from all in 
mountains and rocky cliffs around. Silene*: ; 
length settles over the scene. All the her! 
men knt'cl and nray with uncovered h^vi 
Meantime, it has oecome quite dark. : 

night!" at last calls the highest hcrvhir j 
thmugh his horn. “Good-night !” again r - 
sounds from all the mountains, the horns of:! j 
herdsmen, and the rocky cliffs. The moan' 
taineers then retire to their dwellings and 
rest It is their simple way of doing what jT' : 
Bishop Ken taught the Winchester boys in in 
Evening Hymn juown to us all; 

•* Glory to Tliee, my God, this night. 

For all the blessings of the light.” 

And those who best know how to praise 
add: 

“ Forgive me, Lord, for Thy d»r Son, 

The ills that 1 this day have done* 

That with the world, myself, and Thee, 

I, ere I sleep, at peace may be.** 


Army Dresa 

A BVMAiiKABLIt change iU the appearance of 
officers of all ranks is being effected by r 
recent “dress regulations ’* issued by the Ihik. 
of Cambridge, for tho alterations, though % 
are of a conspicuous character. The rank : 
eveiy officer will now be betokened by 
shoulder-straps instead of by badges on in 
collar, which are often concealed and never verr 
distinct. These shoulder-straps will not only 
be worn in full dress, but also on stable-jacket- 
and shell jackets, patrol jacke^ cloaks, ari 
greatcoats. A colonel will be distinguish^ 1 7 
a crown and two stars on each Moulder, i 
lieutenant-colonel by a crown and one star, a 
major by a crown Only, a captain by two 
a lieutenant by one star, and a second-IieuUQ- 
ant by no badge. Chaplains only will wear 
their badges of rank upon the collar as hervu - 
fore. For the higher ranks various alteratio£> 
of uniform ore commanded, but distincriT 
badges are also provided. A field-marshal- 
shoulder-strap will be ornamented with 
bdtons on a wreath of laurel; a general will 
wear crossed sword and baton, with crown and 
star; a lieutenant-general, crossed sword and 
b&ton, with crown only ; major-general, crosseii 
sword and bdton, with star; and a brigadier- 
general, crossed sword and b4ton, without other 
ornament. These alterations, which are ordertHi 
to be carrieil out at once, do not apply to officers 
when employed on the personal staff of the 
Sovereign and Eoyal Family as sides-de-cair.;* 
or equerries, or ss aides-de-camp to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland or the Vic«oy of India.^ 
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iOME BATTLES. 

THE BIEOS OF BASING HOUSE. 



B ASIKO House, in Hampshire, was one of the 
noblest baronial mansions in the kingdom. 
Itanding on high ground and encircled by a brick 
ampart, which was further protected by a ditch, 
t offered no mean defence in time of war, and 
»ften had its grey walla looked down on 
itmggles in the plain from times so remote that 
lo faithful record remains of its original con- 
itmction. Like other great liouses, it had been 
requently the resting-place of sovereigns. 
Edward iv. and Eliziibeth had both partaken of 
ts sumptuous hospitality, but its chief claim 
:o notoriety was tiie valiant defence whicli it 
imiiitained against the Parliamentary forces in 
ihe memorable year of 1643. 

We give its history during that eventful 


period, because it illustrates numerous other 
similar sieges during the great civil war, and 
marks the close of the terrible struggle, as one of 
the last eflforts at resistance made by the Royalist 
party. 

basing House consisted of four square towers 
of great height, connected by minor buildings, 
and presenting to the eye a formidable fortress, 
which might be held by daring men against 
overwhelming numbers. Its original design was 
clearly for defence in days when men’s posses¬ 
sions were held by the sword, and “might was 
right.” 

In 1643 it was in the poMession of Lord John 
Paulet, fifth Marquis of Winchester, “a Catho¬ 
lic and lineal descendant i.f Hugh de Port, who 
in the days of the Doinesilay survey held fifty- 
five lordships in the county of Hants.” 

Whatever bo our political or religious opinions, 
wo none of us can withhold our admiration 
from the daring and devoted spirit which ani- 
matSd the old marquis in those troubled times. 
He was a staunch Catholic, but he sided with 
his King, and with chivalrous attachment to the 
fallen fortunes of the unhappy monarch, he de¬ 
clared that “if the King had no more ground 
in England than Basing House, ho would hold 
it out to the last extremity.” 

Charles was in secret communication with 
this trusty adherent, and whenever opportunity 
offered sent reinforcements to Basing House, 
for the garrison consisted solely of 100 muske¬ 
teers, in addition to the family and its depen¬ 
dents. 

The old fortress commanded the western road 
to London, and the Parliamentary forces were 
sorely annoyed by the attacks which were made 
upon them, and by the vantage afforded to the 
King’s troops by such a favourable position. 
Thus it came in for frequent attacks, but it 
stunlily withstood them all, and we ore told that 
the spirits of tlie garrison were cheered by the 
notable persons who liapi)ened to be shut 
up in the house during ita investment, and 
wno mixed in pleasant intercourao with the 
soldiers. . , , . 

The old marquis himself wrote with hia dia¬ 
mond ring upon one of the window panes the 
woi^s, “ Aimez Loyaiite,” to inspire that senti¬ 
ment in the hearts of the garrison, and those 
words still remain as tho inotto of the house of 
Winchester to tell of One of the most brilliant 
episodes in its history. 

It was in August, 1648, that Basing House 
was first invested by that successful leader 
of Parliamentary troops, Sir William Waller, 
who won by hia many triumphs tho title of 
“ William the Conqueror.” 

Unused to delay or defeat, Waller took active 
measures to reduce the garrison. He had no 
less tlian 7,000 men under his command, while 
the handful of soldiers within did not exceed 
one hundred. Thrice in nine days he flung him¬ 
self upon the place with apparently resistleSs 
fury, and thrice was ho beaten back with heavy 
loss. Seeing at length that it was hoMless to 
take it by storm, he fell back upon Famham 
with greatly reduced numbers. 

Within the walls, however, there had fallen 
Dr. Thomas Jackson, the botanist, whose sym¬ 
pathies had led him into a post of danger. 
Another eminent man was also there ; but undis¬ 
turbed by all the lioiTors of tho siege and the 
hourly expectation of defeat, he calmly con¬ 
tinued to write that history so familiar to the 
world an “ Fuller’s Worthies of England.” The 
mind that could dissever itself at such a time 
from the events of the daily attack and repulse 
must have been possessed of extraordinary 
fortitude. 

There was one in Basing House, however, 
whose treachery nearly led to its capture. Lord 
Edward Paulet, brother of the Marquis of Win¬ 
chester, w’as bast? enough to enter into negotia¬ 
tions with Sir William Waller, and all aminge- 
incnts were made for Sir Richard Grenvil, who 
was then in London, joining Waller with a body 
of horse, and surprising the garrison at Basing 
House, which the traitor had arranged to tamper 
with. 

Grenvil rode with an escort of horse as far 


as Staines, and then suddenly ordered the coach* 
man to turn the horses’ heads towards OxfonL 
where Kin^ Charles lay. On arriving there he^ 
sought an interview with the King, and in a few 
words laid bare tho plot. 

A secret messenger sped that night towards 
Basing, and gained access to the castle. As 
soon ns the message was delivered Lord Edward 
Paulet fled disgraced from his brother’s house, 
and those who were parties to the plot were 
executed. 

But the dark days of the siege were only com¬ 
mencing. Oliver Cromwell, at the head of hia- 
victorious troops, was marching out of the wes^ 
and must needs pass Basing House. The obsti* 
nate resistance of the littls garrison made him 
all tho more anxious to free tho we.stern road, 
and ho ^ve orders for closely investing the 
place, l^sh Avorks were thrown up, and those 
within witnessed with dismay the active pro¬ 
gress of Cromwell's vigorous plans. To prevent 
a massacre of the women and children, the- 
valiant old marquis sent an embassage desiring 
a parley, but Cromwell would listen to no 
propossds, and the works proceeded to their 
completion. 

It must be confessed, however, that there 
was a wild spirit of contempt amongst the gar¬ 
rison. We read that when at length, in the 
cold grey dawn of an October morning, tho Par¬ 
liamentary troops forced the stronghold and 
surprised the garrison, the musketeers were- 
busy playing cai-ds. Wo know that a spirit of 
defiant indifference was abroad amongst the 
opponents of the Puritan forces, but whether in 
the hour of danger the garrison found its con¬ 
solation in play, or whether the zeal of the 
Puritans led them to think so, the incident 
passed into a proverb in the west, and was re¬ 
ceived as true. 

For three-quarters of an hour the storming 
continued, and then the regiments having 
scaled the walls, carried death and destruc-- 
tion with them. Fierce •with the zeal of raeiL 
who were jealous for the faith they upheld, 
cruel with tho hate of men Avho loathed the- 
irreligion of their op|)onents, they let loose their 
frenzy, and, with sava^ zest, plundered and 
destroyed to their hearts” content. The mpquis^ 
Avas a staunch Roman Catholic, and his library 
contained many precious jewels and much valu¬ 
able plate, consecrated to the service of the 
religion he i)rofessed. Vestments and altar- 
vessels Avere seized and broken; safes were - 
torced, and from their secret recesses rolled 
piles of golden pieces, which the soldiers seized 
as their share. Fabulous quantities of rich 
and valuable plunder fell into the ruthless, 
hands of the besieging party. Two hundred 
thousand pounds was said to be the value of 
the booty, besides vast stores of provision 
almost beyond the reach of reckoning. 

With boAvud head and broken heart the valiant 
old marquis watched the progress of the sacking 
of his house, Avhicli had so bravely l)ome the 
attacks both of time and warfare. All Avas now 
over. The floors lay strewn with the bodies of 
his friends and sui>portcrs ; even the priests of 
the religion he loved had fallen before the ad¬ 
vancing flood that had overwhelmed him and 
his house in one common min. Six pjiests. 
were counted among the slain, whilst from, 
every comer and cupboard the beloved heir¬ 
looms of tho old family lay strewn upon the 
ground, trodden under foot, broken and dis¬ 
honoured. 

Some two hundred persons were made pri¬ 
soners, and all tho rest Averc slain. The mar¬ 
quis was removed to a place of safety together 
with his family, and then, when tho plunder waa 
all safely collected, the grand old baronial dwelK 
ing was set on fire, and as the flames shot up- 
into tho autumn .sky there perished one of the 
noblest specimens of English mediaival architec¬ 
ture, and in it the bodies of many brave though 
misguided men, Avhoso memories wc reverence 
as those who were leal and trao, although, 
their devotion maj have been worthy a better 
cause. 

There had perished no less tlian two thousand 
men before Basing House from the time of its 
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fii-st investment, so that the opposition it offered 
to Cromwell s troops must have f»een a severe 
diock to the otherwise victorious army 
When Hugh Peters appeared at Westminster 


• Slaughter Close still niaiks the .s])ot where ' which our Inthcis fought and bled, are r^. 
a cleatlly fray took place between the besiegers the rich harvests ot fieace and pros[»en:. *. 
an<l the besieged, the latter having sallied lorth were purchased with their blood. Let > 
to destroy the enemy’s works. The slain on , Him that it is so, and whilst we va*. , 



to apprise Parliament of Cromwell’s victory, he 
described Basing House as being '’fit lor an 
emperor to dwall in, it was so spacious and 
beautiful; ■ and from the records of its magnitude 
and the old prints that are still extant, it must 
have been a place of singular beauty and inte- 
■■ -t. 


both sides w'cre buried where they fell, and the liberty and the faith that have been beqneatb^ 
abundant liaiTcsts whicli to this day distin- to us by their noble efforts, we may 
guish the field that bears the name, remind tribute of an honest word of praise for 
us tliat 111 God’s good time, and in His own who bravely foiiglit and bled upon fbe ot ‘ 
mysterious w’ay, He makes even the wr.atn ol side, of whom were the loyal Marquis 
, man to praise Him. Chester and the other brave defeuders of 0 ^“= 

1 We who have entered into the prinlegcs lor Horse. 
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MY DOGGIE AND I. 

By U. LL Ballaxtyne, 

vthor of " The Red Maa'» Revenge,’' etc. 
niAPTEU II.—INTRODUCE.S A YOUNG HEUO. 

r iiE day had become very sultiy by the 
time I went out to visit my patients, 
^he sky was overcast with dark thunderous 
louds, and as there seemed every chance 
tf a heavy shower, I returned to my lodg- 
□gs for an umbrella. 

“ Oh, Mr. Mellon! ” exclaimed my land- 
ftdy, as I entered the lobby, “ was there 
ver a greater blesein’—oh !— 

“ Wliy, what’s the matter, Mrs. Miff? ” 
“ Oh, sir! that ’orrid little dog as you 
irought ’as gone mad ! ” 

“ Is that the blessing you refer to, Mrs. 
Jiff?” 

“ No, sir; but your cornin’ back is, for 
he creetur ’as bin rampagin’ roimd the 
oom an’ yellin’ like a thing possessed by 
emons. I’m sq glad you’ve come.” 
Feeling sure that the little dog, un- 
ccustomed, perhaps, to bo left alone in a 
tran^ place, was merely anxious to be 
ree, I at once went to my room door 
nd opened it. Dumps bounced out and 
ancod joyfully round me. Mrs. Miff fled 
1 deadly silence to her own bedroom, 
/here she locked and bolted herself in. 

” Dumps,” said I, with a laugh, “ I 
hall have to take you with me at the risk 
f losing you. Perhaps the memory of 
he feed I’ve given you, and the hope of 
nother, may keep you by me. Come, we 
hall see.” 

My doggie behaved much better than I 
lad anticipated. He did indeed stop at 
everal butchers’ shops during our walk, 
nd looked inquiringly in. He also evinced 
. desire to enter into conversation with 
•ne or two other sociable dogs, but the 
niefest chirp or whistle brought him at 
tnce obedientlv to ray heel, just as if he 
lad known ana obeyed me all his life. 

When we reached the poorer parts of 
he city I observed that the free-and-easy 
w^mr, and the jaunty hopping of each 
lind Teg alternately, gave place to a sedate 
valk and a wary turn of the head, which 
■uggested keen suspicious glances of the 
mseen eyes. 

‘‘ Ah ! ” thought I, ” evidently he has 
suffered hardships and bad treatment in 
)laces like this.’^ 

I stooped and patted his head. He drew 
doser to me, as if seeking protection. 

Just then a low g^mb^g of thimder 
A'ss heard, and soon after the rain came 
iown so heavily that, the umbrella form- 
ng an insufficient protection. Dumps and 
[ sought shelter in the mouth of an alley. 
The plump was short-lived, and the little 
imots of people who had sought shelter 
sloDg with us melted quickly away. 

My doggie’s aspect was not improved by 
this shower. It nad caused his hairy coat 
to cling to his form, producing a drowned- 
rat aspect which was not becoming; but 
a short run and some vigorous shakes soon 
restored his rotundity. 

In a few minutes thereafter'we reached 
a narrow square or court at the end of a 
very dirty locality, in one comer of which 
was a low public-house. Through the half¬ 
open swung-door could be seen the usual 
melancholy crowd of unhappy creatures 
who had either already come under the 
full influence and curse of strong drink, or 
were far on the road to ruin. It was a 
with which I had become so familiar 
tliat, sad though it was, I scarce gave it a 


thought in passing. My mind was occu¬ 
pied with the poor old woman I was about 
to visit, and I would have taken no further 
notice of the grog-shop in question if the 



" Hallo I what do you moan?” 

door ^ad not opened violently, and a dirty, 
ragged street-boy, or “waif,” apparenty 
about eight- or nine years of age, mshed 
out with a wild cry that may be described 
as a compound cheer-and-yell. He came 
out in such blind haste that he ran his 
head with great violence against 
my side, and almost o v ertumed me. 

“Hallo, youngster! ” lexclaimed, sternly. 

“Hallo, oldster I” he replied, in a tone of 
the most insolent indignation, “wot ever 
do you mean by mnnin’ agin my head like 
that ? Hain’t you got no genteel boys in 
the West-end to butt agin, that you come 
all the way to Vitechappel to butt agin 
me ? I’ve a good mind to ’and you over to 
the pleece. Come, you owes me a copper 
for that.” 

The ineffable insolence of this waif took 
me quite by surprise. He spoke with ex¬ 
treme volubility, and assumed the com- 



A mean-looking Alley. 


manding air of a man of six-feet-four, 
though only a boy of four-feet-six. I ob¬ 
served, however, that he kept at a suffi¬ 
cient distance to make sure of escaping in 
the event of my trjdng to seize him. 

“ Come,” said I, wdth a smile, “ I think 
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you rather owe me a copper for giving mo 
such a punch in the ribs.” 

“ Veil, I don’t mind lookin’ at it in that 
light,” he replied, returning nw siaile. “ I 
vill give you a copper, on’y I hain’t got 
change. You womdn’t mind cornin’ into 
this ere grog-shop while I git change,, 
w’ould you ? Or if you’ll lend me a six¬ 
pence I’ll go in and git it for you.” 

“No,” said I, putting my Angers into 
my waistcoat pocket; “Imt here is a six¬ 
pence for you, which you may keep and 
never mind the change, if you’ll walk along 
the streets with mo a bit.” 

The urchin held out his dirty hand, and 
I put the coin into it. He siniled, tossed 
the sixpence, caught it deftly, and trans¬ 
ferred it to his right trousers pocket. 

“ Veil, you ore a rum un. But I say, 
all square ? No dodges ? Honour bright ?”“ 

“No dodges. Honour bright,” I re¬ 
plied. “ Come along.” 

At this point my attention was attracted 
by a sudaen change in the behaviour of 
Dumps. He went cautiously towards the* 
boy, and snuffed at him for a moment. 

“ I say, is he wicious ? ” he asked, back¬ 
ing a little. 

“ I think not, but—” 

I was checked in my speech by the littlo 
dog uttering a whine of delight and sud- 
demy dancing round the boy, wag^g ita 
tail violently, and, indeed, wriggling ita 
whole shapeless body with joy; as some 
dogs are wont to do when they meet with 
an old friend unexpectedly. 

“ Why he seems to know you,” said I, in 
surprise. 

“ Veil, he do seem to ’ave ’ad the honour 
of my acquaintance some ’ow,” returned 
the boy, whose tone of banter quickly 
passed away. “ What dee call ’im ? ” 

“ Dumps,” said I. 

“ That von’t do. Has he a vito spot on 
the bridge of ’is nose?” asked the boy, 
earnestly. 

“ I really cannot tell. It is not long— 

“ Here, Punch, come here! ” called the 
boy, interrupting. 

At the name of Punch my doggie became 
so demonstrative in his affections that he 
all but leaped into the boy’s arms, whined 
lovingly, and licked his dirty face all over. 

“ The wery dog,” said the boy, after 
looking at his nose; “ only growed so big 
that his own mother wouldn’t know ’im. 
Vy, where *ave you bin all this long while. 
Punch ? ” 

“ D’you mean to say that you know the 
dog, and that his name is Punch ? ” 

“ Veil, yeu are green. Wouldn’t anj^ 
cove with half an eye see that the dog 
knows me, an* so, in course, I must know 
him. An’ ven I called ’im Punch didn’t he 
answer? hey?” 

I was obliged to admit the truth of these 
remarks. After the flrst ebullition of joy 
at the meeting was over, we went along the 
street together. 

“ Then the dog is yours ? ” said I, as we 
went along. 

“No, he ain’t mine. He was mine once 
—ven he w’as a pup, but I sold ’im to a 
young lady for—a ivery small sum.” 

“ For how much ? ” I asked. 

“ For five bob. Yes—on’y five liob ! I 
axed vun pound, but the young lady was 
so pleasant an’ pritty that I come down, 
to ten bob. Then she said she was poor— 
and to tell ’ee the plain truth she looked 
like it—an’ she wanted the pup so bad that 
I come down to five.” 

“ And who was this young lady ? ” 

“ Blow’d if I knows. She went off wi*" 
my Punch, an’ I never saw’d ’em more.” 
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‘‘Then you don’t know what induced 
her to sell Punch to a low fellow—but of 
<}Ourse you know nothing about that,” said 
I, in a musing tone, as I thought of the 
strange manner in which this portion of 
my doggie’s history had come to light, but 
I was recalled from my reveries by the 
contemptuous tones of my little compa¬ 
nion’s voice as he said, 

** But I do know something about 
that.” 

**Oh, indeed! I thought you said you 
never saw the young lady again.” 

“ No more I did. Neither did I ever see 
Punch arain till to-day, but I know for 
certain that mi/ young lady never sold no 
dog wotsomedever to no /oio feller as ever 
walked in shoe-leather or out of it! ” 

** Ah, I see,” said I, slowly, “ you 
mean—” 

Yes, but vith it, that’s just wot I do 
mean—that the low feller prigged the pup 
from: her, an’ I on’y vish as I ’ad a grip 
of his ugly nose, and I’d draw it out from 
his uglier face, I would, like the small end 
of a telescope, and then shut it up flat 
again ^—so flat that you’d never know he’d 
had no nose at all! ” 

My little sharp-witted companion then 
willingly gave me an account of all he 
knew about the eaily history of my 
doggie. 

The story was not long, but it began, 
eo to speak, at the beginning. 

Punch, or Bumps, ‘ as I continued to 
-call him, had been bom in a dry water- 
butt which stood in a bewk yard near the 
Thames. This yard was, or had been, used 
for putting away lumber. 

“It was a queer place,” said my little 
companion, looking up iu my face with a 
droll expression—“ a sort o’ place that 
when once you’d gone into it you was sure 
to wish you hadn’t. Talk o’ the blues, sir, 
I do assure you that w’en I used to go into 
that yard of a night it gave me the black- 
nn*-blues it did. There was a mouldiness 
an’ a soppiness about it that beat the katti- 
oombs ^ to sticks. It looked like a place 
that some rubbish had bin flung into in 
the days before Adam an* Eve was bom, 
’ad been forgotten tee-totally from 
that time to this. Oh, it was awfu’! 
Used to make my marrow screw up into 
lumps W’en I was used to go there.” 

“But why did you go there at all if you 
disliked it so much ? ”1 asked. 

“Vy? because I adn’t got no better 

f lace to go to. I was used to sleep there. 

slep* in the self-same water-butt where 
Punen was bom. That’s ’ow I come to 
scrape acquaintance with ’im. I’d bin 
away from’ome in the country for a week’s 
cHdin’.” 

“ A week’s what ? ” 

“ Slidin’. Bon’t you know what slidin* 
on the ice is ? ” 

“Oh!—yes. Are you very fond of 

that?” 

“ I should think I was—w’en my boots 
are good enough to stick on, but they ain’t 
always that, and then I’ve got to slide 
under difficulties. Sometimes I’m out o’ 
boots an’ shoes altogether, in vich case 
slidin’s impossible ; but I can look on and 
slide in spirit, vich is better than nuffih’. 
But, as I was sayin’ w’en you *ad the bad 
manners to interrupt me, I ’ad bin away 
from ’ome for a week—” 

“Excuse my intermpting you again, 
but where is your home, may I ask ? ” 

“ You mar/ ask, but it ud puzzle me to 
answer, for I ain’t got no ’ome, unless I 
may say that London is my ’ome. I come 
an* go where I pleases, so long’s I don’t 
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worrit nobody. I sleep where I like, if the 
bobbies don’t got their eyes on me w’en 
I’m a goin’ to bed, an’ I heat wotever 
comes in my way if it ain’t too tough. In 
■winter I sleeps in a lodgin’ ’ouse w’en I 
can, but as it costs thrippcnce a night I 
iinds it too expensive, an’ usually prefers a 
railway arch, or a comer in Covent Garden 
Market, under a cart or a barrow, or inside 
of a empty sugar barrel—anywhere so 
long’s I’m let tdone ; but what with the 
rain, the ■wind, the cold, and the bobbies, 
I may be said to sleep under difficulties. 
Veil, as I was agoin’ to say w’en—” 

“ Excuse me, once niore—what is your 
name ? ” said I. 

“ Hain’t got no name.” 

“ No name I Come, you are joking. 
What is your father’s name ? ” 

“ Hadn’t got no father—never ’ad, as I 
knows on, nor mother neither, nor brother 
nor sister, nor aunt, nor wife—not even a 
mother-in-law. I’m a unit in creation, I 
is—as I once heerd a school-board buffer 
say w’en he was luggin’ me along to school, 
but he was too green, that buffer was, for 
a school-boarder. I 'gave ’im the slip at 
the corner of Watling StrcK-t, an’ they’ve 
never bin able to cotch me since.” 

“But you must be known by some 
name,” said I. “ What do your oompanions 
call you ? ” 

“ They call mo bad names, as a rule. 
Some o’ the least offensive among ’em arc 
Monkey-face, Screwnose, Chof^ks, Squeaker, 
Roundeyes, and Slidder. I prefers the 
last myself, an* ginerally answers to it. 
But, as I was agoin* to say,I’d bin away for 
a veek, an’ w’en I corned ’ome—” 

“To which part of home? for London 
is a ■wide word, you know,” I said. 

“ Now, sir, if you ^ for to interrupt mo 
like that Pll ’ave to &arge a bob for this 
here valk; I couldn’t stand it for six¬ 
pence.” 

“ Come, Slidder, don’t be greedy.” 

“ Yell, sir, if you got as many kicks as 
I do, and as few ha’pence, p’r’aps you’d 
be greedy too.” 

“ Perhaps I should, my boy,” said I, iu 
a gentle tone. “ But come, I ■will give you 
an extra six|3eDce if we get along well. 
Let’s have the rest of your story; 1 won’t 
interrupt again.” 

“ It ain’t my story, it’s Punch’s story,” 
returned the waif, as he stooped to pat the 
gratified doggie. “Veil, w’en I corn’d 
’ome it was latish, and I was tired, besides 
bein’ ’ungry; so I goes right off to my 
water-butt, intendin’ to go to bed as usual, 
but no sooner did I put my head in than 
out came a most awful growl. The butt 
lay on its side, and I backed out double 
quick; just in time, for a most ’orrible- 
lookin’ terrier dog rushed at me. Bein’ 
used to dogs, I wasn’t took by surprise, 
but fetched it a clip with one o’ my feet in 
its ribs that sent it staggerin’ to the side 
of the paUii’ o* the yard. It found a hole, 
bolted through, scurried up the lane yellin’, 
and I never saw’d it more! This was 
Punch’s mother. On goin’ into the butt 
afterwards I found three dead pups and 
one alive, so I pitched the dead ones away 
an* shoved the live one into the breast of 
my coat, where he slop’ till momin'. At 
first I ’ad a mind to drown the pup, but if^ 
looked so comfortable an’ playful, an’ was 
such a queer critter, that I called him 
Punch, an’ became a father to ’im. I got 
him bones an’ other bits o’ grub, an’ kep’ 
’im in the water-butt for three veeks. Then 
ho began to make a noine w’en I left him; 
so, bein’ sure the bobbies would rout ’im 
out at last, I took ’im an’ sold ’im to the 


first pleasant lady that seemed to t 
’ im.” 

“Well, Slidder,” said I, as we 
down into the mean-looking alley ■wb-r 
Mrs. Willis, my little old woman, dw 
“ I am greatly interested in what you hivr 
told me about my little dog, and I am in¬ 
terested still more in what you have t 
me about yourself. Now, I want you !.• 
do me a favour. I wish you to go vi::. 
me to visit an old woman, and, after tl 
to walk home ■with mo—part of the ■vra;. 
at least.” 

The boy, whoso pinched,hunger-smittT. 
face had an expression of almost sujh:- 
natural intcdligeuce on it, bestowed on il 
a quick, earnest glance. 

No dodges? Honour bright? Y.r 
ain’t a school-board buffer ? *’ he asked. 

“ No dodges. Honour bright,” 1 r-- 
plied, with a smile. 

“ Veil, then, heave ahead, an’ I’ll foil' 

We psssed quickly down to the lo*4v? 
end of the alley,which seemeil to lose 
in a ■wretched court that appeared as if * 
intended to slip into the river—an intenti 'i 
w'hich, if carried out, would have vs.v\r 
improved its sanitary condition. Hen , ;l 
a somewhat dark comer of the court. I 
entered an open door, ascended a flight f 
stairs, and gained the second landing. 
the farthest extremity of the I 

stopped at a door and knocked. Sev-ri 
of the other doors of the passage opec -d, 
and various heads were thrust out, whil> 
inquisitive eyes surveyed me and my co:::* 
pauion. A short survey seemed to suiE-f. 
for the doors were soon shut, one aft r 
another, with a bang, but the door 
which I knocked did not open. 

Lifting the latch, I entered, and > ?- 
served that Mrs. Willis was seated by :h? 
window, looking ■wistfully out. ihing 
rather deaf she had not heard my kne:k. 

“ Come in,” I whispered to little Mi'h 
der, “ sit do^wn on this stool near the doe r, 
and keep quiet until I speak to you.” 

So saying, I advanced to the wind v. 
The view was not interesting. It con.si<tt i 
of the side of a house, a^ut three iV * 
distant, down which ran a water-?nvii;t 
or drain-pipe, which slightly relieved th» 
dead look of the bricks. From one pi:: 
of the ■window it was possible, by squer 
your check against it, to obtain a persr'^ '- 
tive view of chimney-pots. By a stret/ < f 
the neck upwards you could see r. r^ 
chimney-pots. By a stretch of imaginnti.;. 
you could sec cats quarrelling around tb* u: 
or—anj’thing else you pleased ! 

Sitting down on a rickety chair l*esib 
the little old woman, I touched her gruily 
on the shoulder. She had come to kiK ^. 
my touch by that time, I think, for sb • 
looked round writh a biight little smile. 

(To be continued,) 
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mS-BALLOONS AND GAS- 
BALLOONS. 

HO'.V TO MAKE AND USE THEM. 

By Dr. Scoffern. 


PART IV.-^AIR-BALLOONS. 
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^viNO got fire-bal¬ 
loons out of hand, 
I will now have 
noine words with you 
about air-balloons, 
usually so called, 
though “gas-bal¬ 
loons” would be 
riate 


a more njipropn 
designation. Before 
describing how to 
make an air-balloon, 
suppose we gossip a 
little about the 
science of the thing 
Of gases there are 
many sorts, as you 
will become aware 
when a little ad¬ 
vanced in your 
chemistry. Atmo- 
pheric air is a mixture of two gases, as probably 
on know—four measures of nitrogen to one of 
•xygen, roughly speaking ; though were we de¬ 
ed bing the composition of atmospheric air in an 
xhaustive manner, we should have to chronicle 
he presence of numerous other gases than oxy¬ 
gen and nitrogen, and some vapours ; all, how- 
!ver, in quantities so extremely small that we 
leed take no account of them here. Some 
rases are lighter than atmospheric air, some 
leavicr, but it is evident that those only which 
ire lighter can be employed for ballooning. 
The very lightest of all ^cs is hydrogen, whi^ 
herefore is the very best gas for filling balloons, 
[t is seldom now employed, however, coal-gas 
leing usually substituted, on account of its 
>eing ready to hand, so to sa^% in oveiy place 
rhero coal-gas illumination is practised. 

Here, perhaps, some young gentleman will 
vish to inquire why it is I employ the ordinary 
larae, coal-gas, instead of a chemical name. 
The reply is simple. Coal-gas always means 
rag from coal, but when I tell my readers that 
»al-gas has not necessarily always the same 
:omposition, although the same coal be used, 
;hey will see that no unchanging chemical name 
or it is applicable. According os the gas 
etort is heated more or less, so will the resmt- 
ug gas differ in composition—not a difference 
18 to nature of components, but as to quantity., 
'oal-g^ must always bo a combination of car- 
x>n w'ith hydrogen, but the amount of carbon 
o a given amount of hydrogen may vary within 
ride limits. If coal-gas bo required for illumi- 
lative purposes, the ^ject of manufacture will 
ye to make it os rich in carbon as possible. 
S’ow, the richest gaseous combination of carbon 
vith hydrogen is olefiant gas, but it w’ould be 
he worst nuality of coal-g;is for balloon infla- 
ion. If olefiant gas be transmitted through a 
rhite-hot iron pipe it expands in volume, thus 
bowing what would have liappened had it ori¬ 
ginally been produced in a white-hot iron retort. 
V gas manager doing duty in one of our seaport 
owns once told me that he always managed to 
lave expanded gas—we may call it adulterated 
'as—for night street service. It was good 
Tiough, he explained, for drunken sailors, and 
lobody else w’as about. 

Probably you youngsters will generally ase 
»al-ga8 for filling your balloons, it being so 
lanJy. I would prefer that you did not, but 
iscd hydrogen instead, because not only is the 
Making of hydrogen chemically instructive, but 
I balloon of given size will lift at least half as 
much a^in as it would if filled with gas from 
oal taken as one finds it. Besides, general 
though the use of coal-gas illumination has 
tKJConic, it may happen that some boy is staying 
d a country house w’here coal-gas is not avail- 
iblc, for all wliich reasons I shall begin by 


giving directions for the production of hydrogen 
on a sufliciently large scale, and ea.sily. * 

There are many wavs of nreparing hydrogen. 
I shall offer you the choice between two. Both 
are equally good, and you will discover for 
yourselves which is the easier under your own 
special circumstances. No. 1 consists in acting 
upon zinc or iron—zinc is best, with a mixture of 
one part of oil of vitriol, measure, and six parts 
of water, also measure. No. 2 consists in ^sing 
steam through a red-hot iron pipe, loosely 
packed with fragments of iron—say iron nails. 
If oil of vitriol be available in the out-of-the-way 
country house where you are assumed to operate, 
I recommend you to follow plan No. 1. So 
now about the apparatus. Two large wide 
mouthed pickle or preserve bottles, with bungs 
to match, and a few feet of small leaden gas-pipe, 
are all that you will require, and you must 
arrange yonr apparatus in the following fashion. 

You will here observe that oiio bottle is 


I dare say you have heard of a dear departed 
lady, much re.spectcd in her time, a Mistress 
Glass. “ First catch your hare,” wrote Mi.stress 
Glass, when about to give directions for making 
hare-soup. Firat catch, or learn how to catch, 
your gas, said I. By this time you know and 
can judge for yoursedf which to use, whether 
hydrogen pure and simple, or else coal-gas. 

Now about making your balloon. The fii*st 
question is what you shall make it of. Dirge 
gas-balloons, such as ascend at public exhibi¬ 
tions with aeronaut travellers, are usually made 
of silk, covered with some sort of elastic varnish, 
though the material of very' large balloons may 
be calico, linen, or even canvas. The general 
statement holds good that in proportion as the 
balloon is larger so does it admit of being made 
coarser and heavier. There is a sound mathe¬ 
matical reason for this which any sharp boy 
ought to perceive, and which, if he do not pei - 
ceive, I w’ould advise him for his own good to 
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represented as larger than the other. We may 
call it the generator. Into it a gooil handful of 
zinc framnents having been put, or in defect of 
these a handful of smml iron nails, and the cork 
thrust in tight, tho mixture of oil of vitriol with 
water is to be poured down the upright tube at a, 
which you will observe has been reamed out into 
a sort of funnel shape by thrusting into it a 
conical piece of wooil. It is worth while here 
to remark that though a large preserve bottle 
an.swers very well as a generator, yet a copper 
vessel answers much better, the gas devmop- 
ment being much faster on account of a galvanic 
condition, duo to the contact of copper with 
zinc, and which on this occasion 1 do not 
consider necsesary to write more about. 



As for plan No. 2, the representation of 
which is above, it is mucli more simple tlian 
it looks, as you will gather when I tell you that 
the furnace part of the apparatus need bo no 
more nor less than a flower-pot having the 
necessary holes knocked in. Mind, however, 
to bind your flower-pot with wire, ns it is 
sure to crack when fuel is first lighted w’ithin 
it Let it crack as much os ever it pleases, 
your furnace will be none the w orse for present 
purposes, and that is all you require. 


go to his mathematical master and accept casti¬ 
gation. 

When tlie question was how to make a fire- 
balloon, solution was easy. Tissue-paper, plain 
and simple, leaves for this purpose nothing 
to be desired. If a feW holes siioiUd hapjien to 
find themselves in your material, the conse- 
cmenco would not be very serious, inasmuch as 
tlie balloon carries its flame, its hot-air gene¬ 
rator, along with it; but when you come to have 
one charge of gas, the gas not renewable, you 
arc obliged to be particular, not merely as to holes, 
but even loosely packed fibres. I am entitled 
to speak magisterially on this point, having 
recently had some professional talk over the 
matter with Mr. Brock, tho p}^'otechnist. “ Gold¬ 
beater’s skin is the very best material for small 
balloons,” was that gentleman’s remark to me, 
“ but it is very expensive. I want to be able to 
iLse paper, and every sort of varnish I have tried 
has been attended with very indifferent success.” 
Mr. Brock went on to say that anyboily who 
might succeed in rendering tissue-paper effec¬ 
tively gas-proof might make a fortune. Now I 
do not believe in the fortune-making part of 
tlie business at all, but I think I shall presently 
be able to tell you how to make tissue-paper 
effectively gas-proof. I say rffectivcly^ because 
1 know that no varnished silk, cotton, or even 
canvas material, all used for making balloons, 
ever is gas-proof. If you fill tho thickest ox- 
bladdcr you cau get with liydrogen or coal-pas, 
tic the neck of it, and vaniish the bladder into 
the bargain, still pas will come out and atmo¬ 
spheric air will go in. By simply looking at the 
closed bladder you would not fancy this had 
happened, because tho bladder seems plump and 
well distended, but were you incautiously to 
allow a small jet of the contained gas to escape, 
and to ignite the jet, tho whole bladder would 
explode with a loud re|>ort. Neither hydropcii 
nor coal-gas will explode when unmixed with 
oxygen ; it simply burns. 

{To be continued.) 
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J. Simpson.- l. Try Kirby nm! Spence's "Entoraolopy.” 
Any bookseller could get it for you. 2 Just as «oo<l, 
but not so conveuleut. 3. Seven shillings and six* 
pence. 

Parsons.— 1. See our articles on Dogs. 2. There can 
be but one place on the earth where there is neither 
latitude nor longitude, and that must be on the 
equator and on the meridian of the place from which 
the longitude is reckoned. On English maps you 
will rtnd it where the meridian that runs through 
Greenwich crosses the equator. Longitude is 
reckoned from different places in different countries 
—the reckoning from Greenwich applies only to 
the English-speaking nations. 3. Answered, but you 
had better buy it. 4. Given. 6. Answered. 

Harry Waugh.— We cannot tell you the name of the 
insect unless we see it. Get the Index number. 

A. V. B. (Capetown.)—In our first volume we had some 
articles on the subject. We do not know of any 
special breed that would l)e the fittest for your 
climate. Rabbits as a rule are not nice things to 
introduce into a colony, os our Australian friends 
tell us to their cost. 

T. A. il.—Hippopotami and chamois. 

Robert Anderson.— Noun. What part of speech is 
Robert in your own name? The cases are identical. 

S. G. fl. R.—Our advice in the matter would simply 
be “don't," especially as you offer no evidence that 
you have any special talents in that direction. 

H. B.—VoL I., both bound and in numbers, may still 
be obtained at the published price. Skating was 
treated on in our first volume; and the mystery 
of figure-skating has not been overlooked. 

Di.^tant Friends.— -4 doctor writes from Tauranga, 
New Zealand, saying he has only lately met with the 
BOY'S OWN Paper, and that it is the “best and 
most useful publication of the kind he has ever 
seen.” He show's his appreciation by ordering two 
copies to be regularly forwarded to liim. 

A. B. P.—Your question Is unintelligible. We never 
saw “a hippopotamus luxuriating in a Botanical 
Garden.” 

S J. A.—The “English Mechanic” is the best of the 
papers you mention. The volumes begin in January 
and July. You would find it much better to buy 
your aniline dyes ; making such things is a very 
complicated chemical process. 

Royal Navy.— The wages of under-steward in the 
merchant service vary according to the ship and the 
owners About £.3 lOs. a mouth. The duties are 
mainly those of a waiter ashore, with the addition of 
making yourself generally useful. 

Ned Kelly.— Why do you not read “A life on the 
Ocean Wave,” published in the Boy’s Own Paper 
last March ? You would find all the Information you 
require. The age for admission to the training-ship 
Worcester is from 11 to IG. Terms, 45 guineas a 
year for the younger boys, and 50 guineas for the 
elder ones, with 10 guineas a year for washing, books, 
and extras. Y ou are tall fur your jige. 

L —1. There were many articles on foreign stamps 
in our last two volumes, and whenever there is any¬ 
thing new on the subject worth recording you may 
depend upon our recording it. 2. Either pen or pencil 
may be used for such drawings. 3. Any little things 
of the kind received from our readers would, if of 
suff'-rient merit, be inserted in “Our ()i>en Column.” 


Tl\e l3oyV Owi) ‘Papei\ 


Dickey Bird. You cure the ‘ pip ’ by letting the 
matter out with a fine sewing-needle, and then dress¬ 
ing w 1th sweet oil. 

Mrs. Mousik, H, J. B., and Others.- You do not read 
our weekly answers, or you would know how feed 
your mice. Yes, give a little sweet milk and bread, 
and also canary-seed or grain. The cage docs not 
re<|Ulr« staining inside. Wjish It fre<|uently, and 
well dry it l»elore restoring your i>ets to it. 

Bird Kancikr.—No ; leave the cock bird in while the 
hen is sitting so long as he conducts himself like a 
gentleman. 

A .Monthly Reader.— l. Pot-belly or dn>paj is caused 
by giving damp green food, and too much of that. 
Feed on dry LmmI, remove to a larger hutch, give 
idciity of exerclae, and a sprig or two occasionally of 
green hcriis—parsley, thyme, or sage. 2. Certainly 
clean it out whenever there U the slightest bad 
smell. 

II. Jackson — We are glad indeed to know you are 
assieting your sons in the beautiful art of taxidermy. 
Older brothers might assist the younger inomliers of 
a family, and with advantage to Uiemselves. There 
is nothing like a hobby for passing away the time 
pleasantly and profitably, l. I.et the bird cool; 
there will then Im; less chanco of an accidental 
bleeding and soiling cut. 2, 26 wire you are not 
likely to want unless for the humming-bird or 
golden-headed w ren. Kinebes 20 or 21. blackbirds 10, 
jays 17, magpies, partridges, and grouse, 16. Yes, the 
copper wire is too pliable. 

8. E. Green.— For wonns In dogs there is nothing 
uetter than Spratfs worm-powders nerha|>s. Full 
instructions are given with them. We know the 
composition of then>, or should not recontmend 
them. 

I 

Schoolboy.— 1, No; must I>e in a large ariarj*; most 
finches will |iair and build w hen they i)ave spare and 
comfort; they will build their nests if flie iimterial 
be supplied. 2. Y'es, a verj' little water now and 
then for rabbits, or milk lukewarm in water. 3. Cut 
one wing only. 

Jack the Naturalist.- We do not think yon will l>e 
successful in entrapping the shrew-mouse. Y'ou say 
you hear them. When we were as young as you we 
did not content ourselves with he^ng them. We 
l)oldly pulled the grass alKuit, and often maile a 
capture. By all meaus let us hear how you get on In 
the “mice fancy.” 

n. R.—1. Dry food, bread, grain, Indian meal Imlled In 
milk, carrots, potatoes, and turnips. 2. Belgian 

I hare-rabbits or a cross. 

! James U.\.slam.— Your letter did not reach us. or it 
would have been replied to in due course. We are 
most particular with regard to our correspondence. 
Glad Vou and your friends like our paper. For a 
boy of thirteen your handw'riting is go^. To an¬ 
swer all your queries aliout pigeons would take a 
whole number of our paper. We cannot afford that. 
James, but it is for you and other such boys that we 
are preparing a special series on Doves and ITgeons. 
It will soon commence, and we feel sure you will 
like it and benefit by it. 

Lothair (Paisley).—Student interpreters proceed to 
Constantinople us soon as possible after passing their 
examination, where they are placed under the orders 
of the British Ambassador, for the purpose of study¬ 
ing 'Turkish, Persian, SLav, and Mohammedan law. 
The salary is £200 a year for five years, together with 
lodgings and tutors. A student interpreter must 
execute a bond for £500, which is forfeited should he 
leave or be dismissetl for incompetence or bad con¬ 
duct before the expiration of the ftre years. The 
age is 18 to 25, and a candidate must be a British 
subject, physically fit, and unmarried. The exami¬ 
nation consists of (obligatory) arithmetic to decimal 
fractions, dictation, English composition, French, 
Latin; and (optional)G reek, Italian, German, Spanish. 
The competition is open, and ndvcrtisetl in the 
“Times.” The examination fee is £4. A student 
interpreter mau become a consul-general, at a salary 
of £2,000 a year. 

J. J. P. (New Southgate.) As all the back numbers 
may readily be obtained, we do not Intend to repub¬ 
lish In book form Dr. Grate’s articles on cricke^at 
any rate for the present. 

Jack.— Consult the Catholic Directory’. 

Thomas Skill (Nottingham).-ITie certificate is litho¬ 
graphed. 

W. L. R.—We hope to treat fully on the subject of 
birds and their management in this volume. We 
are liaving a splendid coloured plate of all the 
British binls—prob.aldy the most complete thing of 
the kind ever attempted -prepared for us ; and when 
this is ready we shall hope to commence the articles. 

W. H. S.—What a queer lot of cricketers your friends 
must be ! 1. The captain of an eleven has the manage¬ 
ment of the match for his side, and what he decides 
to do the other players should acquiesce in. The 
umpires can be changed under certain circumstances 
(see XLlli. of the Cricket Laws). 2. Y'ou are not 
generally supposed to play cricket with cheats, and 
the sooner you cease your acquaintance with the so 
remarkably clever captains you mention the better. 
3. If a batsman hits a ball with the wrong side, or 
edge, of the bat, he is not thereby out. but we should 
think he soon would be from other causes. 4. Yes, 
by a champion player. 

F. H. (Camden Road.)—We really cannot undertake to 
give our readers legal adrice in such matters. Con¬ 
sult a respectable solicitor. 


F. W.— In the illustrated series of articles euti; \ 

“ohosU at Holly Court,” commented In ; 
p 158. of our last volume, you will tind full itutr.i 
tions for tahlc-tumiug, dark etc. >; - 

intelligent boy who will peruse theae articles cartfc 
Inay l>e his own “ghost-raiser" during the 
Christmas hididays. 

J. W. B. (Salford) and many Others. - We canno; 
repeating such information. In the articles. 
on the Ocean Wave,” in our laac volume, all ii. 
questions in re^nl to the sea are fully amvcA. 
Procure the bock numl>ers. 

J. W. O.- The story by Mr. Kingston which jwjsr- 
tion has not been published in l>ook form, u 1 - 
only to lie obtained in our columns. Why D<^>t 
the iMick numl>en. or the lioiind volume? Eve c 
the tale w'ere puldished separately it wooH t*’: 
be. if with such illustrations, at a lower price lii. 
you can obtain our splendid volume for. 

B. A. D. (Pockham.)—liefore sending such letter- y •. 
should be quite sure that you are lighL ThefT i 
no error whatever in the figures, or evrti the e 
distant approach towards one. The points are ue- 
iiul points; and thus 24 39.5 miles is a vaatt] ±it- 
rent matter from 24,395 miles. 

G. M. (Fife.)-Tn purchasing the game of Lotto y.i 
will find that the necessary rules and dlrecUo&sia 
supplied with it. 

Nauta.— 1 .^hape of stem, square or sloping, is kaa 
terial. 2. Imiuire at nearest railway statioa hr 
station-master w ill give you all particulars as h 
of carriage. 

A Weekly Subscriber —l. The stem-piece Uelou 
Uiree-quarters of sn inch thick, the kelsoo (vx 
planed off on each side to the same thicknew. ? M 
right angles, when looked at from above, as u 
Fig, 8; sloping when from the side, as in Ei^ i 
3w In Fig. 3, e4 is the same point as eB. 

A. C.—1. The lengths and num1>erof the laths gimw 
page 174 include the laths requiretl to form the r. k 
2. A lath of 12ft. Gin. cut In two will make tvol:* - 
of 6ft. Sin. each. Buy the laths according to *> 
sizes and number given, and you will have btUr W 
spare at the finish. 3. Y’ou are right ahont theai.*- 
priiits, but. In 4, mistake the transom e for the strz 
post D. 5. If, when building the boat, you ftnd tbJ 
yonr timl»eT won’t work exactly to the nicasaretit''<J 
^ven, vou must humour it a little, and vary 
dimensions a trifle. 

Thos. L. Shear.—I n winter, and during coM weatbr 
pigeons rt'iiuire somewhat more stimulating vi 
warming food than in summer. Give tliem. ikn. 
instead of soft food, which is apt to scour tbr-. 
grey peas, tick l>eana, with a few tares; the fatcy 
pigeons or doves may have a little bempnovasi 
then. 

Con.—C ertainly it wouM hurt the bird ; do not kte? i: 
in a painted cage, and give it plain diet aedrv 
dainties. It prolvably suffers from indigestion. PiS 
u small iron nail in its water. 

Nemo.—K eep your rabbit in a clean, dry. rooroTbok^ 
and give a bed of sweet wheaten straw. Fe^ tvjce 
or tfirice a day—turnips, carrots, eats, barley, a few 
soaked peas, and now and then green food, as Irttccr. 
cabbage, etc., but only when dry. In veir c:»Ll 
weather a little Indian meal porridge does goo<l 
Vary the food daily. 

Co.sMO.—1. White rats do not re^iuire baths ; bat kee? 
nil their surroundings scrupulously clean and sveet 
2. Not If kept warm and dry. 3. Tlie cold bsLH 
every morning, mild soap, and friction to the fift 
with a roughi^i towel. 

F. O. O.—Give the raT»bit a far more comfortable fcrf 
Keep it from draaghts, and Ivathe the eye freqnefiL'} 
with warm milk-and-water. 

H. P. W.—1, A well-bretl Italian greyhound pop viJl 
cost five guineas at least. 2. Y’es, you can lean 
shorthand without a master, but you must work turd 
and steadily. 

Tommy Trottles. — Your canary miut be a her. 
Tommy. Cock canaries are not easily ” sung down, 
as you call it. If you want a singing birvCgvt to a 
resectable dealer, and do not purclu^ till you hear 
it sing, and see its throat swelling well. 

Rufus.—Y' ou are a sensible boy, Rufus. While other 
lads keep rabbits for pleasure alone, you want to 
combine profit. We will answer you as you deserrr. 
If you can affor«l it—and nothing is gained ultimate^ 
without a little primary outlay—get very largr. 
roomy hutches, which determine to yourself to kcrf> 
clean and sweet and dry ; into these turn six Belgian 
hare-rabbits and one buck, about two or thre^ 
mouths old. The buck must live by himself, atd 
the does ttx), till they are about eight months olu. 
when pairing commences. After the brief risil vf 
the doe to the buck, thirty days will elapse ere the 
young are produced, and in six months they will > 
ready for table use. You can fatten for a moDU 
before this. .Sorr>- space will not permit us tellicc 
you more here. A cross between Belgian hare-ralduts 
and any other common big rabbit will also make 
good-sized ones for table use. 


So jnanif of mr readers have j/ressed us to isrse 
a special Cht ixfinas number, that tre have resolird rA * 
f/ear fndo so. Onr number for Deceiver 25 (No. 
will therefore he a DOUBLE NUMBER, price 2d., atsd 
tcill contain a splnxdid Coloured Plate, Music, SonjF. 
stirrina Tales, and other Christmas-fids fare. Topr* 
vent dL<appoinfwent, orders for extra copies slantld i-c 
given to the booksellers at onee. 
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THE NEPHEW AND THE UNCLE: 

A STORY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE. 
By Asoott R. Hope, 

Author of “ The Amateur Dominie," Adventures of 
a Baton Boy," etc. 

CHAPTER III. 

OURS and hours that night I lay miser¬ 
ably restless, and could not cease 
imagining that a thistle or two still re¬ 
mained at the bottom of the bed. On ex¬ 


amination, there appeared nothing but a 
little down ; yet it was no couch of down 
on which I tossed uneasily. John Ferrier, 
like a precocious Macbeth, had murdered 
sleep for me. 

Was it thus sovereigns felt when their 
own near kinsmen were convicted of high 
treason ? I was given up to a long string 
of feverish fancies, in the course of which 
one parallel presented itself after another 
between my case and that of celebrated 
characters in history and fiction. I could 


quite enter into the feelings of Queen 
Elizabeth, so incensed against her relative 
Mary of Scots, yet so reluctant, as some 
say, to sign the warrant for her execution. 
I thought grimly of Henry vrii., and his 
dealings with bis family. Now I was 
TuUia mangling the body of her parent; 
now Richard Crookback stifling his 
nephews—ha! ha! his uncles —in the 
Tower. False, fleeting, perjured Ferrier ! 
Or I was Hamlet, King of Denmark, and 
this villainous uncle came stealing “ upon 



"Hours and hours that night I lay miserably restless.” 
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my secure hour ” with that baneful herb | 
of his— 

** Thon^lits hliiok, Lands apt, dings fit, and 
time agHM-iiig ; 

roiiftHKnate saa-on, olso no ornature sn-ing : 

Jh cm mixture nuik, of iiiidnigiit weeds col¬ 
lected, 

With Hecate’s ban thri' C Masted, tliricc in¬ 
fected !” 

Again I was Lord Williara, listening to 
young Edmund’s helpless screams ; or was 
it Edmund who turned a deaf car to poor 
William’s entreaties ? In my excited state 
of mind these historical reminiscences be¬ 
came a little confused. Then John appeared 
before me as Guy Fawkes, laj-ing a train 
of thistles to blow me sky-high. Next I 
was Valentine, setting out in full armour, 
hut ^v^th a drawn birch-rod in my hand, 
against my brother Orson. By this time, 
as you may suppose, I was at last sinking 
into an uneasy doze, throughout which, in 
}>ainful nightmare visions, I seemed to be 
frowning like some bhick-hrowed trage¬ 
dian, and exclaimine:, hoarsely, with a 
stamp of my foot, “ Hoff with ’is ’ead ; so 
much for Uncle John I ” 

From such slumber I arose unrefreshed, 
and still uncertain how to act. My hand 
shook while shaving; if I myself had been 
going to execution I think I should have 
been calmer. Was there no way of recon¬ 
ciling the claims of kindred and those of 
my insulted office ? I waited in my room, 
both before and after breakfast, hopeful 
that Undo John would come to explain, 
to apologise, to implore pardon, as well 
he might. I would have turned no deaf 
ear to his remorse for that “ biting jest ” 
of his; at this stage of the affair"^it was 
not too late for him out of the thistle 
danger to pluck the down of safety. I 
was ready to jump at the slightest figment 
of excuse, so far as punishment wont, 
though our friendship, I felt sure, could 
never be on the same footing as before. 
Might he not at least plead that he was 
forced to it by his companions, that his 
‘ ‘ heart was not confederate with his hand ’ ’ ? 
But he came not, nor as I went to chapel 
could I see him lingering about on the 
chance of my accosting him. At least he 
seemed net insensible to shame. This 
after all might be considered a redeeming 
point in him. Had it not been for this, I 
could have had no choice but to disown 
him for my uncle. Or was it pride that 
held him back from abasing himself ? He 
had shot his bolt like a man, and now that 
it had failed, with folded arms and steady 
look he stood awaiting the fire of the 
enemy who had him in his power, scorn¬ 
ing to descend to entreaties or unmanly 
marks of fear. That were like what I had 
believed of him. 

“ Ah, that deceit should steal such gentle 
shapes, 

And with a virtuoufl vizor hide deep 
vice ! ” 

When nine o’clock school drew near, and 
he made no sign, I took my resolution. 
Steeling niy heart, I went to the Warden, 
and told him all. As I expected, my story 
aroused his warm indignation; but what 
seemed to shock him was rather the fact of 
such an insult being offered to “ one of 
masters than that of the unkindness done 
to a kinsman. His clear and peremptory 
intellect at once pronounced on the steps 
to be taken. 

“There would ^ an end of all disci¬ 
pline ” he said, “ if such a case were to bo 
passed over with impunity. I shall not 
require you to be present, as it might be 
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unpleasant to you, considering the circum¬ 
stances. But j’ou may depend upon my 
making a severe example of this ill-condi¬ 
tioned young friend of yours. L<'ave him 
in my hands.” 

As in rclationsliip hound, I said a few 
words of recommendation to mercy; but 
they were wasted on our Ithadamanthus, 
who, being as usual very busy, politely put 
an end to my audience; and I went into 
school, al)andoiiing my traitorous uncle 
to his fate. 

All forenoon I continued quite unhappy 
over it, and I fear the instruction which I 
gave to my form was not as lucid and 
j)rofitablo as it should have been. They 
must have seen that there was a cloud ou 
my brow; and I saw, or thought I saw, 
them regarding me with spfcial inten*st. 
as if aware of the trick played on mo, and 
curious to know how I might have taken 
it. The mellifluous wisdom of the Public 
School Primer, and the quaint fancy of 
Henry’s Latin Exercises, were a more than 
ordinary weariness of the flesh to us all 
that morning. But oh! if this were so, 
what ominous forebodings must have been 
crowding into my uncle's mind, and dark¬ 
ening there all the philosophy of the classic 
sages! 

At twelve o’clock the whole school 
assembled in the large schoolroom, where 
it was the custom for the head boy to read 
out the names of those condemned to pun¬ 
ishment—so many entered in the dotention- 
book, so many confined to gates, such and 
such a one to wait for the Warden —a signi¬ 
ficant euphemism, implying for him thus 
marked out a most unpleasant interview, 
the result of which would long tingle upon 
the warning records of his memory. 

In this black list there was now but one 
name—John Ferrier. The announcement 
of it caused no little sensation among those 
who knew him. How had ho, of all 
fellows, got into a &craj)e of such deep 
dye ? Many an eye of surprise turm^d 
towards the desk where he sat with down¬ 
cast looks, already perhaps wriggling on 
his scat in lively anticipation of what was 
to come. For my part, after a single fur¬ 
tive glance at the unmasked hypocrite, I 
turned away my head like a tender-hearted 
Inquisitor, unwilling to gloat over the 
sufferings of one whom he has delivered 
over to be “tenderly” dealt with by the 
secular arm. “It most be—and yet it 
moves me, Romans! ” 

The boys having been dismissed, I went 
to my own room, where I wainly tried to 
occupy my thoughts in correcting some 
I exerci.sos. I could think of nothing but 
that more serious correction which must 
by this time be in hand on the other side 
of the quadrangle. “He is about it,” as 
Lady Macheth said. My uncle would long 
ago have arrived at the place of execution. 
Had the Warden finished that exordium 
with which, in such grave cases, he was 
wont to preface his proceedings ? In my 
mind’s eye, I saw the instrument bran¬ 
dished over the prostrate form. Was he 
bearing it like a man—like a scion of my 
house ? What was ho thinking of me at 
that moment ? How did his own unnatural 
behaviour look to him now ? Would this 
well-merited chastisement harden or soften 
his heart ? What would his mother say if 
he should be driven to bad courses by the 
relentless severity of his nephew? If such 
evil came of it, the pricking of those this¬ 
tles would be nothing to the pricking of 
my conscience. 

Suddenly came a loud knocking at the 
door, which opened b(dore I could an¬ 


swer, and there entered in haste s 
half a dozen boys. At a glance I » 
they all belonged to that set I L 
punished the day before. At their li¬ 
as leader and spokesman of the depuun 
marched Toby, with a formidable 5 '. 
upon his face. 

Not a moment stopped or 
Not the least obeisance made Lc,’' 
but breathlessly, and by no means re«pe ■ 
fully, entered upon his business. 

“ Is it true you have sent up Ferri r 
he harked out, with a jerk of his head 
the direction of the Chamber of Horr r-. 

“ Yes,” I admitted, taken somew . 
aback. 

“ For what happened last night in j . 
be droom, I mean ? '* 

“ What business is it of yours, my; 
ask ? ” said I, making an attompt to 
on my dignity, as became a Roinaii-min : 
kinsman. “You are only wasting tiiut 
you have come to speak to me in Femr: 
favour.” 

“ It's everybody’s business to si* 
nobody gets ill-used. It wasn’t /n i_ 
did something to your bed.” 

“ Why, how do you know ? ” 

“ Nobody knows if I don't,*’ ii ’ 
Toby, with a defiant look that siii . 
plainly as words, “ "'Ticas I that did »' 

“ Tlien there is some mistake,” I falt-r?- 
“ I should rather think there 
snorted Toby. “ I’ll tell you all aK-u: 
if there is no other way of getting 
the mess that has been ni^o. I 
this, that Ferrier stood out against : 
whole thing. I don’t know, sir, what y 
and he said to each other last nig’nt, I.: 
think he must have gone to take :4 
thistles out of your bed because he vj 
your uncle. And you send him t :> i 
swished for that! ” 

The scales fell from my eyes, openf^ i 
once to the horrible injnkice which 1 
been doing. Like a white-faced 
I stood shame-struck to learn how far q 
hasty suspicions had misled me. and bj' 
this indignant Toby might well Ix' h id 3 
my accuser. After all, “it is a jy.rrl.3 
kinsman I ” 

“ Why did he not tell me—why rj; 
explain ? ” 

“ You wouldn’t have had him tdl a 
ns ? ” exclaimed Toby, with a scorn hr'ji 
which I quailed, master as I was. Tk 
dog-faced fellow was master of the sit&a 
tion: I stood silent, feeding like the IM 
man who would not open his mouth S 
fear of putting his foot in it. 

“ You see, sir,” said another boy, wi 
took a more moderate view of my erw 
“ if you caught him meddling watb yoi 
bed, he couldn’t have excused himsa 
without giving you a pretty plain hint j 
bring some of us into trouble. And if j 
had told us what he was about, we inig^ 
have set upon him for net standing hy i 
It was very hard for him to know what( 
do. Then perhaps he thought h^* hi 
better hold his tongue and take the llsu^ 
of it, so that no one should have tl 
excuse for calling liim a sneak. Ferritr] 
just that sort of fellow.’* 

My staunch, honourable, and fcsrhl 
uncle ! “ Oh, if I had but known 

sooner! ” I thought, and said somtthil 
to that effect. 

‘ ‘ Perhaps there may be time to set thinj 
right yet,” suggested one of them. "] 
isn’t fair that Ferrier should be floggw 
sir, when it was another fellow that did it 
“The fellow that did it doesn’t waj 
any one else to take his floggings for hial 
died Toby, glaring on me like a Cerben^ 
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\\t I waited not to hear another word, 
ded into action by my own feelings, no 
than by such reproaches, I sprang out 
lie room and flew capless across the 
ilrangle, with my gown streaming in the 
:1, to the great amazement of sundry 
11 boys, who stopped playing lives to 
eafter mo. Others started out of my way 
: I had been a Malay running a muck. 
ie and anxiety lent speed to my legs,— 
faint hope that I might even yet be 
to rescue this prisoner, so rashly con- 
on circumstantial evidence, from the 
11 to which I had so unworthily con¬ 
od him. Alas! the chances were that 
deed had been done. Five minutes ago, 
iG machinery of the law had worked 
i its ordinary smoothness, my poor 
le’s suflferings must have been over; and 
his breast would be’rankling with the 
uore burning sense of a scandalous in- 
ice wrought upon liim, and through 
: very nephew who should have been 
champion and protector. It was my 
I to be on the rack. On I on! there 
lit still be time, and never did king’s 
monger, spurring ma'lly along with a 
y reprieve, ride his last stage as I ran, 
Kissible to stay the arm of that too 
ctual executioner. 

i hardly took me two minutes to bound 
»S 3 the quadrangle; and during that 
I course of mine, let me invite the 
Icr to an explanatory digression, for 
ch I can plead Shakespeare’s example 
he description whereby he chooses to 
3 us in suspense when relating the cir- 
istances of Ophelia’s fate, 
he extreme penalty of the law at this 
)oI was administered with a certain 
mnity that went far to carry off its 
e ridiculous aspects. Our Warden, you 
;t know, was a man of dignity and 
<ence—a Doctor of Divinity, who hod 

I a rector and hoped to bo a dean— 
lely and portly, with classic features 

smooth-shaven face, looking like a 
teel ancient philosopher, or a Eoman 
itor in cap and gown. Such a person- 
, though he strongly upheld the time- 
oured birch, pronouncing that without 
here “ would be an end of discipline,” 
Id not but be conscious that he did not 
ear to advantage in the act of castigat- 
refractory youngsters, and to conceal 
inherent absurdity of the performance 
ie a point of being very particular 
ut the ceremonies connected with it. 
was wont to arrive on the scene in a 
cessioual manner, accompanied by two 
fects as lictors, who introduced each 
ainal with due forms, and performed 
lain almost indispensable duties for him 
he moment of his agony. An acolyte, 
sen from the foundation boys of the 
er school, attended for rendering minor 
-ices about the sufferer’s person, and, 
or ding to immemorial usage, the brawny 
ool porter was also bound to be in wait- 
to lend assistance if necessary, though 
U* forced to undergo the necessary 
Qipulation at his hands would have 
n counted by most boys the height of 
jTadation. An assistant-master, on 
ose complaint the operation might take 
ce, was generally expected to be pre- 
it, but the friends and sympathisers of 

II for whom all this parade was made 
r«‘ not allowed to approach the scene 
torture beyond tho threshold; the old 
‘. (Jrune igiwtujnpro rnagnifico, being held 
ipply in the case of tho example afforded. 
10 of the prefects, taking it in turn day 
out, was responsible for these accessories 
irr- duly provided. 


I reached the fatal door. I rushed in 
boldly, yet dreading iio sec what there 
might meet my eyes. No I—it was over 
then ? The only person in the room was 
the Warden, who stood with his back to the 
fireplace, looking very stiff and awkward, 
as one who had just been discharging a 
disagreeable duty, or as—but without 
waiting to think, I burst out, 

‘ ‘ Has Ferrier been— ? ’* 

“lam expecting him every moment,” 
said tho Warden, twitching his gown impa¬ 
tiently ; and what a breath of relief did I 
draw I Then it was not too late ! 

In the tone of a man who had just cause 
of displeasure in being delayed over such a 
task, he gave me some hint of the cause of 
this delay. Of all tho prefects it had 
luckily rested on Mason, that morning, to 
make arrangements for the execution, and 
he, in one of his frequent fits of wool¬ 
gathering, must have forgotten all about 
it. Consequently, when the judge and the 
victiiu had duly appeared upon the scene, 
the other assistants were not forthcoming. 
In their absence, it seemed impossible for 
our chief, such a stickler for decorous 
forms, to exercise his painful functions 
properly; so my innocent uncle, after being 
kept on the tenter-hooks of suspense for 
several minutes, and having undergone 
without a word a scathing admonition o^f 
unusual length, was at last sent on the 
errand of i^roviding sauce for his own 
basting. In other words, he had to find the 
two prefects required to attend him on the 
scaffold, to whom ho must say for himself, 
like the Duke of Buckingham, “Come, 
sirs, convey me to the block of shame ! ” 
^d now, looking out of the window, I 
saw him approaching between the two 
myrmidons of justice, like a yoimg Eugene 
Aram, or like Lady Jane Grey in jacket 
and trousers—like Rcgulus, rather, in the 
hands of tho cruel Carthaginians, or like 
Count Egmont, guilty alone of having 
served his master too well. But out on 
these conceits ! I hurriedly explained to 
the Warden that it was reward rather than 
punishment that was “in order,” as our 
American friends say. Then, when this 
young hero was manning himself to 
confront tho stem faces of the Euiuenides 
grouped aroimd the gruesome apparatus 
of justice, ho was met at the door by me, 
his nephew, who could hardly forbear 
crying, 

“ Come to my arms—my uncle ! ” 


CnAPTER IV. 

A'Si I not right in calling John Ferrier the 
hero of my story ? I feel hardly fit for a 
hero myself, being too short of .stature, 
too thin-skinned and weak-kneed in reso¬ 
lution, too fidgety, too apt to say and do 
the wrong thing with all tho will in the 
world to light upon the right one, and, 
withal, too conscious of my own short¬ 
comings to meet the rubs of life with 
heroic dignity and self-possession; in short, 
a person of such a nervous temperament 
as was not ill hit off by one of my pupils, 
who, I understand, described me as “ one 
of those fellows who are always on their 
hind legs.” 

I am not writing to bespeak admiration 
for myself, thou^ I trust a little sym¬ 
pathy will not be denied me; but I have 
undertaken to tell tho whole truth, and 
the truth is that my Uncle John had shown 
himself an uncle indeed, and nothing less 
than a hero in his small way. But I 
must get on with my narrative, leaving 
the reader to point the moral for himself. 


You may readily suppose the explanation 
that passed between John and me. I was 
fain to address him extravagantly in souk' 
such language as that used by Duncan to 
the undeseiwing Macbeth :—• 

“ Tho sin of niy ingratitude even now 
Was lieavy on me : Thou art so fur before. 

That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. Would thou liadst less de¬ 
served, 

That the pro[K)rlion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine ! ” 

He for his part was for making light of 
the whole affair, in which all appeared so 
much to his credit. 

“And you knew quite well who really 
did it?” 

“ I would rather not say. Please don't 
ask me any more about it,” he said, 
awkwardly. 

“ I am not going to ask you. You don’t 
suppose I would have forced you to betray 
your companions, even if you had told me ^ 
what you were doing? My dear fellow, 
you might have thought how uncomfort¬ 
able it would make mo to find out that I 
had got you into such a bad scrape with¬ 
out in the least deserving it. And I should 
have found out sooner or later. Yon 
might surely depend on Toby, or whoever 
it was, speaking out like a man, when hv 
found the blame laid on you.” 

“Well, then they would have been sure 
to say that I had beeii''snoahuig on them. 

I wish I had known nothing about it, and 
there’s no good saying any thing more.” 

“ I wish so too, for you would certainly 
have been fiogged ten minutes ago if this 
lucky chance had not come in tho way.” 

“Tliat’a no matter. You know I have 
never been swished at school before,” 
quoth John, trying to laugh it off. 

“ That makes it all the worse.” 

“No; it would have been an experience,'' 
said he, like a good follow that he was, 
doing his best to set my mind at ease ; but 
all the same I guessed that he was much 
relieved at the turn things had taken. 

“ Well, I tell you what—the next time 
you get into trouble I will let you off, in 
consideration of the fright you hdve had in 
taking your nephew’s part.” 

“ oil no, sir, that would never do! ” he 
exclaimed, and I saw the justness and 
delicacy of his objection. Like Csosar’s 
wife, ray uncle must be above all suspicion 
of special indulgence at my hands. 

He now left me, for after his interrupted 
interview with the Warden he had to keep 
a pressing engagement in tho detention- 
room, which ho owed probably, poor 
fellow, to some fit of inattention to his 
lessons, pardonable enough that morning, 
under the qircumstances. And at no time 
afterwards could I get him to talk about 
this business without unwillingness and 
constraint, as if he were ashamed of having 
acted so finely. 

For my part, I could hardly restrain my 
admiration. The dejection which pos¬ 
sessed me the night before had passed 
away like a fit of toothache, leaving in¬ 
stead a feeling, not only of relief, but of 
jKisitive elation. Uncle John had silently 
taught me an inspiring lesson. I no longer 
took a gloomy view of my work ; his con¬ 
duct had reconciled mo to the whole race 
of boys. In my haste I had called them all 
obstinate, malicious, insensible to right in- 
fluenccF. Now I wondered why their 
masters do not try more to bring out the 
good that is in them, instead of being so 
much taken up with repressing the worst 
features of their character. You mr.y 
laugh at my uncle, and say that such • 
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nice sense of honour is found in few lads of 
his age. Not in many, perhaps, yet in 
more than you might think, if you are one 
of those unwise and unhappy beings who 
judge human nature by your own mean 
standard. Again and again, in my expe¬ 
rience as a schoolmaster, I have known 
light-hearted boys acting in their little 
world with a greatness of mind that might 
put grown men to the blush, bravely 
choosing pain and loss, and quietly sub¬ 
mitting to injustice rather than be false to 
their own rules of right, imperfect though 
those rules might be. One such instance 
of unconscious heroism, to my mind, makes 
amends for a thousand of the carelessnesses 
and thoughtlessnesses and petty naughti¬ 
nesses with which schoolboys so often vex 
the souls of their preceptors. Often, as in 
this CQse, I have made up my mind never 
to think ill of boys again, nor did I—till 
the next time that they worried me beyond 
bearing. 

In my present frame of mind I felt 
magnanimous even towards Toby, the 
fount and origin of all this mischief. Yet 
it behoved me to take him to task about 
what he had meant to do; for, as our chief 
said, there would be an end of all discip¬ 
line if such doings were to be winked at. 
So I sent for the young rebel. I have since 
learned that, after our last interview, ho 
betook himself to his desk, and with cha¬ 
racteristic vehemence set to scratching out 
the name of Scotland wherever ho could 
find it in his lesson books, as a testimony of 
his indignation against me. That was the 
good side in him — his sympathy with 
John’s unmerited sufferings, even though 
it took the questionable form of antipathy 
to one who, after all, was not the prime 
cause of them. 

He appeared before me with a dogged 
look, which I often noticed him put on 
when he had made up his mind that there 
was nothing to be said for himself. In 
this case he had donned his armour of ob¬ 
durateness to small purpose, since I had 
no desire to be hard on him. I must be 
round with him; I would set him up a 
glass wherein he might see his faultiness; 
yet would I deal with him in sorrow rather 
than in anger, and would speak daggers 
but use none. 

“ I suppose I may take it that I have 
you to thank for what happened last 
night?” I began; and looking me boldly 
in the face, he said, 

“ We have been talking over it, and 
don't want to make any more trouble. 
There were several of us who had a hand 
in it, but I was the one who put them in 
your bed. I take the blame.’* 

Having made this confession in the tone 
of one uttering a boast, rather, he shut his 
lips tight, as if to say, There, make the 
best of that; you’ll get no more from me.” 

“ And do you think it right to play such 
tricks ? ” 

Like other orators, I paused for a reply, 
but there was none. 

“ What good could possibly come of it to 
you or anybody ? ” 

Toby stiffened himself on one leg, and 
stood resolutely silent. 

*• Is it such a satisfaction to you, then, 
to annoy me?” 

He shifted his weight to the other leg. 

“ For of course you hoped to annoy mo; 
but did you think the chance of doing this 
worth the risk of severe punishment ? ’ 

Not a word. 

“You must surely have considered how 
likely you were to be found out ? ” 

Toby offered no remark; but his attitude 


might be considered as expressive of some¬ 
thing like this : “You have found me out, 
and it is your turn now.” 

“ Or, as has very nearly happened, you 
might have got another fellow mto a bad 
scrape.” 

Ha! I had touched him nearly. He 
raised his head and sniffed. 

“ It was a foolish thing to do,” I went 
on, after a pause. “ You ought to have 
known that such coarse jokes are not the 
fashion nowadays for public schoolboys to 
play on their masters.” 

I thought he was goinj^ to speak, but he 
only fixed his eyes steadily on the ceiling. 
It was somewhat embarrassing for me; if 
he would afford me no answers to take 
hold of, how could I keep up this Socratic 
rocess of reasoning, by which I was en- 
eavouring to bring conviction home to 
him ? My lecture was burning itself out 
for want of fuel from his side. 

“ Well, I am going to say no more about 
it, though you must know you richly 
deserve to be punished.” 

At this Toby stared. 

“ I can only tell you that I had far rather 
your trick had succeeded than that this 
mistake should have been made. And 
some day I hope you will have sense 
enough to feel sorry for causing so much 
mischief.” 

I thought he was going to speak now, 
but he £dn’t. I gave him a few more 
words of serious talk, then dismissed him, 
as it seemed, sullen and impenitent. But 
when ho had been gone three or four 
minutes he suddenly reappeared, standing 
half in and half out of tne room, and let 
me understand that he had a communica¬ 
tion to make. 

“I won’t do it again, sir,” he said, 
bluntly. 

“ I hope not,” said I, hardly able to keep 
from smiling at the condescending air with 
which he seemed to offer me this assurance. 
Then he took hhnself off; and I felt as well 
satisfied with such a pledge of his good 
behaviour as if I had handed him over to 
the utmost rigour of justice. 

But after all, my tale is to end in a 
tragedy. I am not the first person who 
has put the machinery of the law in motion 
without being able to arrest it at will. The 
Warden, to whom it behoved me to explain 
the whole affair, was by no means ready to 
take my merciful view of Toby’s conduct. 

“My dear sir,” he said, “there would 
be an end of every kind of discipline if such 
insubordination were to be left imnoticed. 
It is clearly my duty to make an example 
of this boy, and I beg you will say no more 
to me on the subject.” 

When the Warden had thus made up his 
mind there might be no gainsaying him. 
So next day, at noon, the scaffold and the 
rods were again prepared, and the liotors 
in readiness, and in the striking scene 
which this time did not fail to ensue, it was 
Toby that played the principal psrt—not 
without credit. It might be expected that 
such a boy would have protested and 
struggled, like Mr. Punch in the hands of 
Nemesis; but this would be taking a shal¬ 
low view of his character. Infected, per¬ 
haps, by John Perrier’s example, or seeing 
fate to be too strong for him, he resigned 
himself to it with as much cheerfulness as 
possible under the circumstances, and bore 
his punishment like a man. And, so far 
from revenging himself afterwards by 
posing as an ill-used person, he w'as even 
at some pains to make me aware that he 
attached no blame to me for my share in 
what had happened. 


A few nights later, having natunl' 
taken to the way of carefully examiii j 
my bed before trusting myself tn i: 
found lying between the sheets 
peaches, rather unripe than otherwise, i i 
a small bunch of early hothouse gr->i 
On inquiry, I learned that Master T. i 
had received a hamper from his hom^ ] 
Cornwall, and understood this straLg^l 
offered present as coming from him, wii;i 
I rightly interpreted not so much 
bribe as an o'^rture of reconciliatioTi sa 
goodwill, and for some time to (xmie. 
deed, there were fewer thistle-pricks 
usual in our intercourse. 

As for John Ferrier, I need hardly ^ 
that we became greater friends than eri 
Both among schoolfellows and mast ^ 
when the whole truth came to be krcwl 
bis conduct in this abortive plot gabi 
him great credit, part of which was n 
fleeted on his nephew. It may hare In 
that the approach of the holidays 
their manners and did not suffer thf^ni I 
be so wild as usual, but I fancied that, fl 
the rest of this term, the boys treated t 
with a certain increase of respect, acd 
so, could not but be conscioiis that I 
this to the merits of my Uncle John. 

THB END. 


MY DOGGIE AND I. 

By R. M. B.\LLAyTYNE, 

Author of “ The Red Man's Reverhgt" etc. 
CUAPTEU III.—TREATS OF AX OLD 

I T was pleasant yet sad to observe t1 
smile with which old Mrs. '^lil 
greeted me—pleasant because it pr vi 
that she was rejoiced to see me; sad bee id 
it was not quite in keeping with the «!l 
worn old face whose set wrinkles it cii 
ranged. 

“ 1 knew you would come. You 
miss the day,” she said, both words d 
tone showing that she had fallen froiQ 
much higher position in the social scak- 
“ It costs me little to visit you otce 
week, dear Mrs. Willis,” 1 replied, “a1 
it gives me great pleasure; besides. 1 -i 
bound by the laws of the society w'nii 
grants your annuity to call personally si 
pay it. I only wish it were a larger sonJ 
“ Large enough; more than I deserv'l 
said the old woman, in a low tone, as ^ 
gazed somewhat vacantly at the dead ^ i 
opposite, and let her eyes slowly descb 
the spout. 

The view was not calculated to oi 
tract or dissipate, the mind. The bni 
were so much alike that the eye ra" 
rally sought and reposed on or follow! 
the salient ftaturo. Having descended t] 
spout as far asj the window-sill permirtd 
the eyes of Mrs. Willis slowly reasce!]k 
as far as possible, imd then turned witi 
meek expression to my face. “ More tb 
I deserve,” she repeated, “ and aJnux* 
mach as I require. It is very kind of tl 
society to give it, and of you to brirg 
May God bless you both. Ah, doctor! k 
often puzzled by—eh ? W'hat’s that: 

The sudden question, anxiously a5kd 
was accompanied by a feeble attempt 
gather her poor garments close round h 
feet as Dumps sniffed at her skirts 
agitated his ridiculous tail. 

“ It’s only my dog, granny ” (I had 
late adopted this teim of endearment); ’ 
very quiet, well-behaved creature, I ass-'J 
you, that seems too amiable to bite. Vi\i 
he appears to have a tendency to cisi 
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iuaintance with everybody. I do believe 
knows you! ** 

“No, no, he doesn’t. Put him out; 
ly put him out,” said the old woman, in 
kTin. 

Grieved that I had unintentionally roused 
r fear, I opened the door and called 
imps. My doggie rose, with his three 
licators erect and expectant. 

‘ Go out, sir, and lie down! ’* 
rhe indicators slowly 
>oped, and Dumps crawled 
It in abject humility, 
iitting the door, I re- 
ned. 

‘ I hope you don’t dislike 
le boys as well as little 
rs. Granny, because I 
re brought one to wait 
me here. You won’t 
id his sitting at the door 
ill go?” 

No, no ! ” said Mrs. 
lis, quicily; “I like little 
•8—when—when they’re 
d,” she added, after a 
se. 

Say I’m one o’ the TOod 
,, sir,” suggested Slidder, 
a hoarse whisper. *' Of 
rse, it ain’t true, but wot 
:hat if it relieves her 
d ? ” 

aking no notice of this 
ark, I again sat down 
de my old woman. 

What were you going 
ay about being puzzled, 
any ? ” 

PuzzIcmI, doctor! did 1 
I was puzzled P” 

Yes, but pray don’t call 
doctor. I’m not quite 
ged yet, you know. Call 
Mellon, or John. Well, 
were saying—” 

Oh, I remember. I was 
' going to say that I've 
I puzjHed a g^od deal 
ite by that text in which 
id says, ‘ I have never 
the righteous forsaken, 
his seed begging bread.’ 

r, my father and mother 
i both good Christians, 

although I cannot 
u to be a good one 
?]f, 1 do claim to be a 
follower of Jesus. Yet 
am I—” 
le ptauaed. 

Well, granny,” said I, 
e you forsaken?” 

Nay, John, God forbid 
I should say so; but 
I not a beggar? Ah! 

s, pride, you are hard to 


“ Brayvo, doctor ! you have ’er there ! ” 
came in a soft whisper from the door. 

For a moment I felt tempted to turn the 
boy out, as I had turned out the dog; 
but seeing that my old woman had not 
overheard the remark I took no notice of 
it. 

“You have put the matter in a new 
light, John,” said Mrs. Willis, slowly, as 
her eyes once more sought the spout. 


did not die! She left me many, manv 
months ago—it seems like years now. My 
Edie went out one afternoon to walk, like 
a beautiful sunbeam as she always was, 
and—and—she never came bock! ” 

Never came back! ” I echoed, in sur¬ 
prise, 

“No—never. I was not able to walk 
then, any more than now, else I would 
have ranged London all round, day and 


It's only my dog, granny.' 


Are you a beggar?’* I 
d, in a tone of surprise, 
ben did you beg last, g^ranny ? ” 

Ls not a recipient of oh^ty a beggar?” 
No,” I replied, stoutly, “he is not. A 
itor of charity is a beggar, but a reci- 
t thereof is not. In your case it was I 
was the beggar. Do you not remember 
a I found you first, without a crust in 
house, how I had to beg and entreat 
to allow me to put your name on this 
ity, and. how you persistently refused, 
I at last I did it without your consent; 
how, eventually, you gave in only when 
arged you with pride ? You are not 
iken, granny, and you are not a 
jar.” 


“ You often put things in new lights, and 
there does seem some truth in what you 
say. It did hurt my pride at first, but I’m 
gettin* used to it now. Besides,” continued 
the old lady, with a deep sigh, “that 
trouble and everything elM is swallowed 
up in the great sorrow of roy life.” 

“ Ah I you refer to your granddaughter, 
I suppose,” said I, in a tone of protoimd 
sympathy. “ You have never told me 
about her, dear granny. If it is not too 
painful a subject to speak of, I should like 
to hear about her. ^Vhen did she die ? ” 

“Die!” exclaimed Mrs. Willis, with a 
burst of energy that surprised me—“she 


night, for my darling. As it was, a kind 
city missionary made inquiries at all the 
police offices and everywhere else he could 
think of, but no clue could be raned as to 
what had become of her. At last he got 
wearied out and gave it up. No wonder; 
he had never seen Edie, and could not 
love her as I did. Once he thought he had 
discovered her. The body of a poor girl 
had been found in the river, which he 
thought answered to her description. I 
thought so too when he told me what she 
was Tike, and at once concluded she had 
tumbled in by accident and been drowned 
—for, you see, my Edie was good and 
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pure and true. She could not have com¬ 
mitted suicide unless her mind had become 
deranged, and there was nothing that I 
knew of to bring about that. They got 
me with much trouble into a cal>, and 
drove mo to the place. Ah ! the poor 
thing—she was fair and sweet to look 
upon, with her curling brown hair and a 
smile still on the parted lips, jir if she had 
welcomed Death—but she was not my 
Edie. For months and months after that 
I waited and waited, feeling sure that she 
would come. Then I was forc(‘d to leave 
my lodging. The landlord wanted it him¬ 
self. i begged that he would let me 
remain, but he would not. He was a hard¬ 
hearted, dissipated man. I took another 
lodging, but it was a long way off, and left 
my name and new address at the old one. 
My heart sank after that, and — and 
I’ve no hope now—no hope. My darling 
must have met with an accident in this 
terrible city. She must have been killed, 
and will never come back to me.” 

The poor creature uttered a low wail, 
and put a handkerchief to her old eyes. 

“ But, bless the Lord! ” she added, in a 
more cheerful- tone, “I will go to her 
soon.” 

For some minutes I knew not what to 
say in reply by way of comforting my poor 
old friend. The case seemed indeed so 
hopeless. I could only press her hand. 
But my nature is naturally buoyant, and 
ready to hope against hoj>o even when dis¬ 
tress assails myself. 

“Do not say there is no hope, granny,” 
said I, at last, making an effort to be 
cheerful. “You know that with God all 
things are possible. It may be that this 
missionary did not go the right way to 
work in his search, however good his 
intentions might have been. I confess I 
cannot imagine how it is possible that any 
girl should disappear in this wray, unless 
she had deliberately gone off with some 
one.” 

“No, John, my Edio would not have 
left me thus of her own free w ill,” said 
the old woman, with a look of assurance 
which showed that her mind was immov¬ 
ably fixed as to that point. 

“ Well, then,” I continued, “ loving you, 
as you say she did, and being incapable of 
leaving you deliberately and without a 
word of explanation, it foUovrs that— 
that—” 

I stopped, for at this point no plausible 
reason for the girl’s disapxK*araiice sug¬ 
gested itself. 

“ It follow’s that she must have been 
killed,” said the old woman, in a Ioav broken 
tone. 

“No, granny, I will not admit that. 
Come, cheer up, I will do my best to 
make inquiries about her, and as I have 
liad considerable experience in making in¬ 
vestigations among the j^oor of London, 
perhaps I may fall on some duo. She 
would be sure to have mad(' inquiries, 
would she not, at your old lodging, if she 
had felt disposed to return r ” 

“Felt disposed! ” rejjeatod Mrs. Willis, 
with a strange laugh. “ If she could 
return, you mean.” 

“ Well—if she could,” said I. 

“ No doubt she would; but, soon after I 
left ray old lodging the landlord fled the 
coimt^', and other people came to the 
house, who were troubled by my sending 
80 often to inquire. Then my money w'as ail 
expended, and I had to quit my second 
lodging, and came here, ^vhicli is far, far 
from the old lodging, and now I have no 
one to send.” 


“ Have you any friends in London ? ” I 
asked. 

“No. Wo bad came from York to tr>’ 
to find teaching for iny darling, for -we 
could get none in our native towm, and we 
had not been long enough in London to 
make new^ friends when—when—she went 
away. ]My dear Ann and Willie, her mother 
and father, dic'd last year, and now we 
have no near relations in the world.” 

“ Shall I read to you, granny” said I, 
feeling that no words of mine could do 
much to comfort one in eo sad a case. 

She readily assented. I was in the 
habit of reading and praying with her 
during these visits. I turned, without any 
definite intention of doing so, to the 
words, “ Como unto Me. all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” I cannot tell why, but I paused 
here instead of reading on, or commenting 
on the words. 

The old woman looked earnestly at 
me. 

“ These words,” she said, “ have been in 
my mind all yesterday and the day before. 
I have bec'n greatly comforted by them, 
because ‘ Ho is faithful who has promised.’ 
Pray over them, John; don’t read any 
more.” 

I knelt by the poor woman’s chair—she 
could not kneel with rno in body, though 
she did in spirit, I doubt not. I had quite 
forgotten Sliddor, but, on rising, observed 
that ho had followed my example and gone 
down on his knees. 

“ Were you praying with us, Rliddor ? ” 
I asked, after wo had left Mr.s. Willis, and 
were walking up the alley, followed by 
Dumps. 

“Dun know, sir; I’ve never heard nor 
seen miftin o’ this sort before. In coorse 
I I’ve heard the missionaries sometimes, a 
hollerin’ about the streets, but I never 
worrited myself about tJicm. I say, 
doctor, that’s a mm go about that gal, 
Edio—ain’t it ? I’ve quite took a fancy to 
that gal, now, though I ain't seen her. 
D’ye think she’s bin dro'vvnded ?]’ 

“I scarce know what to think. Her 
disappearance so suddenly does seem very 
strange. I fear, I fear much that—how¬ 
ever, it’s of no use guessing. I shall at 
once set about making inquiries.” 

“ Ha ! so shall I,” said the little waif, 
with a look of determination on his small 
face that amused me greatly, “ for she’s a 
good gal is Edio — // she ain’t drownded.” 

“ Why, boy, how can you know whether 
the girl is good or bad ? ” 

“How can I know?” he echoed, with 
a glance of almost superhuman wisdom. 
‘ ‘ In coorse I know by the powers of ob- 
serwation. That old gal, Mrs. Willis, is a 
good old thing—as good as gold. Veil, a 
good mother is always cocksure to ’ave a 
good darter—specially vpn she’s a only 
darter—so the mother o’ Edie bein’ good, 
Edie herself must be good, don’t you see ? 
Anythink as belonged to Mrs. Willis can’t 
help bein’ good. I’m glad you took me to 
see her, doctor, for I've made up my mind 
to take that old ooman up, as the bobbies 
say w'eu they’re wexed with ’avin’ nuflin 
to do ’xcept strut about the streets like 
turkey-cocks. I U take 'or up an’ do for 
’er, I will.” 

On questioning him further I found that 
tliis ragged and homeless little waif had in¬ 
deed been touched by Mrs. Willis’s sad stor3', 
and draA\Ti towards her by her soft, gentle 
nature—so dift'erent from wbat he had 
hitherto met with in his wanderings—and 
that he was resolved to ofl’er her his 
gratuitous services as a message boy and 


general servant, without requiring t... 
food or lodging in return. 

“ But Mrs. Willis may object to s '. li 
dirty, ragged fellow coming about t-r..' 
said I. 

“Ain’t there no pumps in Lc»Ti’ 
stoopid ? ’* said Slidder, with a look of p- 
“ no soap?” 

“True,” I replied, with a Laugh, ‘ i 
you’d require needles and threail 
clotli, in addition, to make your.'tl: : 
sj/ec table.” 

“ Nothink of the sort; I can begor ’r j 
rer or steal coats and pants, you know, 

“Ah, Slidder!” said I, in a kini bi 
fierioua tone, “ doubtless you can. i 
begging or borrowing are not liitlj i 
succeed, and stealing is wrong.” 

“ D’you think so?” returned the :■ ] 
with a look of innocent surprise. ‘ D i 
you think, now, that in a good cause .ic i 
might 


‘ Take wot isn't liis’n, 
All’ ri.sk his bein’ sent to 


I replied emphatically that I aid n 
think so, that wrong could never b*- mi 
right by any means, and that the .'J 
mcncemont of a course of even disint r ? i 
kindness on such principles would • J 
to end ill. 

“ Veil, then, I’ll reconsider my do ' i 
as the maguistraU'S ought to say, b.it : 
do.” 

“That's right. And now we mu?:':] 
Slidder,” I said, stopjiiog. “ Here L'J 
wjcond sixpence I promised you, ; u 
card and address. Will you come am a 
mo at my own house the day after to*:-1 
row, at eight in the morning? ' 

“ I willj” replied the boy, with :i 
“ but I say, all fair an’ above board ' 'I 
school-boardin’ nor nufifin’ o’ that s ? 
hey ? honour bright ? ” 

“ Honour bright! ” I replied, bolding i 
my hand, which he grasped and 
quite heariily. 

We had both taken two or three Et*p 
opposite directions, When, as if unhr tl 
same impulse, wo looked back at 
other, and in so doing became aware of: 
fact that Dumps stood between us on t 
pavement in a state of extreme indai-'j 
or mental confusion. 

“Hallo ! I say, weVe bin an f 
Punch ! ” exclaimed the boy. 

“ Dumps,” said I, “ come alhng. 

“ Punch,” said he, “ come here. 
dog.” 

My doggie looked first at one, tlrn 
! the other. The two indicators iu fro*: j 'i 
and fell, while the one behind 
drooped in a state of obvious un i 
tainty. 

“ Von’t you sell ’im back?” saidSlii-i 
returning. “ITl work it out in 
or anythink else.” 

“ But what of the bobbies ? ” I 

“ Ah! true, I forgot the bobbies. J 
on-y be able to keep im for a week, p 
not so long, afore they’d nab hiin. 
Punch, go, you don’t know ven you rc 5’ 
off.” , , 

The tone in which this was utter: i 
cided the point, and turned the 
balance of the creature's affections iu ^ 
favour. With all the indicators extre: :i 
I^endulous, and its hairy coat hanging u 
species of limp humility, my dogg’‘*‘ *' 
lowed me home; but I observed ' 
went along he ever and anon tiui' i 
wistful glance in the tiirection iuwii-'-^’ 
ragged waif had disappeared. 

{Tv be contimted.) 
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HE ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 

CHAPTER XII. 

liTE went on, and Tom Drift advanced 
inch by inch nearer the brink. De 
ippcd, not without many an effort to 
>covor himself, many a pang of self-re¬ 
roach, many a vague hope of deliverance. 
“Be good to Tom Drift!’* was ever 
nging in my ears. But what could I do ? 
1(1 often neglected me for days. All 
could do was to watch and tremble for 
hat was coming. 

You who are so ready to call Tom a fool, 
id hug yourselves that you have more 
rength of character and resolution than 
j had, try to realise what were his perils 
id what were his temptations at that 
me, before you pass judgment. 

The dulness of those lodgings in Grime 
:reet was often almost unbearable. When 
8 work was done and Tom looked out of 
le window and saw nothing but carts and 
,bs and tradesmen, and the dismal houses 
iposite, what wonder if he sometimes felt 
iserable? When he heard nothing but 
ittering footsteps down the pavement, 
le rumble of wheels, and the street cries 
idor his window, what wonder if he felt 
nely and friendless ? No footsteps stopped 
, /tis door, no friendly face lightened his 
ill study, no cheery laughter brought 
usic to his life. What wonder, I say, if 
» moped and felt discontented? What 
onder if his thoughts wandered to scenes 
id places that contrasted forcibly with 
s dead-alive occupation ? AVhat wonder 
he hankered after a “ little excitement,” 

• lireak the monotony of lectures, hard 
ading, and stupid evenings ? 

“Ah,” I hear you say; “there are 
enty of things he might have done. It 
as his own fault if he was dull in London, 
vrould have gone to the museums, the 
Drariea, the concerts, the parks, the river, 
ic picture galleries, and other harmless 
id delightful places of amusement. Why, 
could not be dull in London if I tried. 
:>m Drift was an idiot.” 

My dear friend, what a pity Tom Drift 
id not the advantage of your acquaint- 
ice when he was in London! But he had 
)t. He had no friends, as 1 have said, 
eept the New’-comes, whom he only visited 
casionally, and as a matter chieflj’’ of 
ity. and his anxiety to keep right at first 
mI led him to reject and fight shy of friend- 
ipjs writli his fellow'-students. Doubtless 
w.as his own fault to a large extent 
at he allowed himself to get into this 
ill, dissatisfied condition. If ho had had 
healthy mind like you, friend, it w’ould 
)t have happened. But instead of utterly 
cm ting him as an idiot, rather thank God 
>\i have been spared all his weaknesses 
id all his temptations. 

Tom, as I have said, did not fall with- 
it an effort. I have known him one day 
ly a bad, trashy book, and the same 
tiling, m a fit of repentance, take and 
irii it to ashes in his grate. But I have 
-o knowm him to buy the same book 
min the next day. I have known him 

* walk a mile out of his way to avoid 
place of temptation; and yet, before 
> walk was done, find himself, after all, 
iiitT the glare of its lamps. The moth 
jvers in wide circles round the candle 
=^fore it ventures its wings in the flame, 
ml so it Avas with Tom; but the catas- 
(iphe came at last. 

Uiie evening, about three weeks before 


the time fixed for the Easter trip with 
Charlie, Tom felt intolerably dull. He had 
been neglectinghis work during several day s 
for novels of the lowest and most sensa¬ 
tional type. Over these he had dawdled 
till his brain had become muddled with 
their unreal incidents and impure sugges¬ 
tions, and now that they were done he 
felt fit for nothing. He could not settle 
down to work, he had no friends to turn 
to, and so he put his hat on his head and 
sallied out into the streets to seek there the j 
variety he could not find indoors. 

As usual, his steps led him to the low I 
theatre about whicl^he was so curious, and 
of which he heard so much from his fellow- 
students. It was half-past seven, and 
people were beginning to crowd round the 
door, waiting for it to open. Tom, stand¬ 
ing on the other side of the pavement, 
watched them with a painful fascination. 

“ Shall I go,, for once ? ’* he asked him¬ 
self. Then ne strolled up to the playbill 
and read it. 

As he was doing so some one, slapped 
him on tlie shoulder, and, turning quicslv 
round, he found himself face to face with 
his old acquaintance Gus Burke and another 
youth. 

Gus, who was still small of stature, 
though fully nineteen years of age, was 
arrayed in the height of the fashion. As 
Tom regarded him he felt his own coat be¬ 
come more shabby and his hat older, and ho 
wished he had brought his dogskin gloves 
and cane. Gus w’as smoking, too, a 
cigarette, and very distinguished and gen¬ 
tlemanly Tom thought it looked. He felt 
as he regarded his brilliant and unex¬ 
pected acquaintance that he was rather 
glad those people who were standing at 
the theatre door should see him accosted 
in so familiar a way by such a hero. And 
Gus’s friend was no less imposing—more 
so, indeed, for he wore an eyeglass. 

Tom was so astonished at this unexpected 
meeting that he had noticed aU this long 
before he found words to return his old 
schoolfellow's salutation. 

Gus, however, relieved him of his embar¬ 
rassment. 

“Tom Drift, upon my honour! How 
are you, old herse, and how*s your mother ? 
Who’d have thought of running up agamst 
you like this ? ” 

Tom tried to look as much at his ease os 
he could as he replied, 

“ Why, Gus, old man, where did you 
spring from ? I didn’t Imow you were in 
I^ndon.” 

“ Ain’t I, though f ” replied Gus, tapping 
the end of his cigarette on his cane. “ But 
what are you up to, Tom ?—you’re not 
going in here, are you ? ” pointing over his 
shoulder to the theatre. 

“ Well, no,” said Tom; “ that is,” added 
he, with as much of a swagger as he could 
assume on the spur of the moment, “ I 
had been half thinking of just seeing what 
it was like. Some of our fellows, you 
know, fancy the place.” 

How suddenly and easily he was, under 
the eyes of these two “ swells,” casting off 
the few slender cords that still held him 
moored to the shore. 

“ Oh, don’t go in there,” said Gus, with 
a look of disgust; “ it’s the slowest place 
ill London—nothing on but that old fool 
Shakespeare’s plays, or somebody’s equally 
stupid. Y’ou come along with us, Tom, 
well take you to a place where youll get 
your mommy’s worth and no mistake. 
Won’t wo, Jack ? ” 

The youth appealed to as Jack answered 
! with a most affected drawl, und with an 


effort which appeared to cause him no 
lit‘\e fatigue, “ Wathah.” 

“ Come along,” said Gus, lightinga fresh 
ci^rette. 

Tom was imcomfortable. He would not 
for worlds seem imwilling to go, and yet 
he wished he could get out of it somehow. 

“Very kind of you,” he said, “ I’d like it 
awfully; but I must get back to do some 
work, you know, I’ve an exam coming on. 
It’s an awful nuisance ! ” 

“ Why, I thought you wore going in 
here, in any case ? ” said Gus. 

“ Ah—well—yes, so I was. just for a 
little, to see what sorb of affair it was; 
but I meant to be home by nine.” 

“ Well, just have a squint in at our 
place; and if you must go, you must. 
Come along, old man; cut work for one 
evening, can’t you? You’ve become an 
awfully reformed character all of a sudden; 
you usen’t to be so hot on your books,” 

Tom had no ambition before these two to 
figure in the light of a reformed character, 
and he therefore abandoned further pro¬ 
test, and proceeded to accompany Gus and 
his friend down the street. 

“ Have a weed? ” asked Gus. 

“Thanks, I hardly ever smoke,” said 
Tom. 

“ They’re very mild,” seiid Gus, with a 
sneer. 

Tom took the proffered cigar without 
another word, and did his best first to light 
and then to smoke it as if he werenn expe¬ 
rienced smoker. 

“Who’s your f wend ?” inquired Gas’s 
languid acquaintance. 

“ By the way,” said that young mau, 
“I’ve never introduced you two. Mortimer, 
allow mo to introduco you to my friend 
Tom Drift.” 

Mr. Mortimer gave a nod which Tom 
felt he would like greatly to have at his 
command, thero was something so very 
knowing and familiar about it. 

“ It was Tom got up that little race 
party I was telling you of, Jack, you know. 
He’s a regular sporting card. By the way, 
what’s become of that little mooncy face 
prig we took with us that day; eh, Tom ? ” 

Tom was out in midstream now, floating 
fast out to sea. 

‘‘ Who—oh, young Newcomo ? ” said he; 
“ he’s still at Bandlebury.” 

“Young puppy! You never knew such 
a spree as that was, Jack,” said Gus. 
“Tom here arranged it all beautifully. 
Ho wanted to puy the young sniveller out 
for sneaking and getting him into a row, 
and what docs he do but decoy him off to 
Gurley races, making him believe ho was 
going to get a rare day’s fishing. Of 
course the young Methodist kicked up no 
end of a row when he found the trick out, 
but wo held him in the trap, and astonished 
him with some of the things he saw, and 
then finished up by making him as drunk 
, as a lord and stowing him away under the 
seat.” 

“ That was your idea,” said Tom, not 
wholly delight^ to receive the entu*e glory 
of that memorable transaction. 

“ Was it? I fancied it was yours, now ; 
more like a thing you’d do. Nevermind, 
it was a rare joke, though it cost Shaddy 
and Margetsoii and me our plac s. Tom 
as usual got off easy. It’s always the fellow 
who’s at the bottom of a thing comes off 
best.” 

“ You Iniow I had my arm broken over 
that business,” said Tom. 

“ So you did, but I licard the reason yon 
got let off was because young innocent 
made a poor mouth all over the school 
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about your mother, and said she'd be heart- one of the lowest entertainments in London. Tom was fast nearing the breakers now. 
broken.” I “You two play,” said Gus, “and I’ll He had nothing for it but to accept toe 

Gus’s friend laughed at this as a very good ' mark. You’ll have to give Jack points, challenge, and the table was conseqaentlj 

joke, and Tom coloured up to the routs of , Tom, you know, you’re such a dab.” engaged for the next evening, 

his hair and bit his lips. I It was vain for Tom to disclaim the “I must off now, jou fellows! ” he saiti 

“Here we are,” said Gus, as the trio distinction, and the game began. “Nonsense! Why, you haven’t yet sen 

arrived at a gorgeoudy illuminated and j “ Hold hard 1 ” said Gus, after the first the fun below. You must stay for that 

decorated restaurant stroke ; “ what are you playing for ? ” “ I wish I could,” faltered Tom ; “but 

Tom’s heart sunk within him. Morel “ Weally, I don’t know; thillingth, I I really must do some reading to-night” 
than ever did ho wish himself back in his I thiippothe,” lisped Mr. Mortimer. “So you can; the thing only lasts an 

dull lodgings, never again to set foot, “ All serene! Goon.” hour, and you’re not obliged to go to bed 

abroad, if only be could have got out of Aud they went on, and Mr. ^Mortimer at eleven, are you ? ” 

this fix. But there was no drawing back. i made no end of misses, so that, in spite I Still Tom hesitated. 



“ You don’t mean to say yon 
are squeamish about it ? ” kid 
Gus, in astonishment. “ I could 
fancy that young friend of your 
mother’s turning up his eyes a: 
it, but a fellow like you wouldn’t 
be so particular, I reckon; eh, 
Jack?” 

And Mr. John Mortimer, thus 
appealed to, laughed an amusei 
laugh at the bare notion. 

Tnat laugh, and the term, ” & 
fellow like you,” destroyed the 
last of Tom’s wavering objec¬ 
tions. 

I am not going to describe 
either what Tom saw or felt 
during the next hour in that low 
music-hall. One half of the en¬ 
tertainment was nnutter&bS 
stupid, and the other half w&s 
unutterably disgusting. Tom 
sat in shame and misery as he 
looked and listened. He blushed 
to hear the applause of the audi¬ 
ence ; he blushed still more to 
see the shamelessness of the 
performers. And yet, sitting 
between Gus and Mortimer, be 
felt constrained to laugh when 
they laughed, to applaud when 
they applauded, and to encore 
when they encored. It wss 
till all was over that be hsd 
time even to observe the low 
and disreputable character of 
the company assembled to wit¬ 
ness this degrading spectacle, or 
his humiliation woula have been 
twofold. 

He could hardly conceal hU 
astonishment when his two 
companions familiarly accosted 
several of those present, and 
never did half-suffocated man 
long more vehemently for fresh 
air than did Tom to g«i 

out of that place. 

“ That was a prime bit of fun, 
wasn’t it ? ” said Gus. 

Tom answered nothing, aid 
Gus well understood his si¬ 
lence. 

“Too strong for yon, eh? 
My eye, it must be some¬ 
thing queer to astonish 
Well, you couldn’t pay it • 
“ Shall we go in yet, or knock the balls of the points he had received, Tom beat better compliment; eh. Jack?” 
about for a bit?” said Gus. “This fellow him easily. In the two games which Jack laughed as heartily as his languid 
Tom’s a regular swell at billiards. Do you followed the same success attended him, frame allowed. Tom coloured and fidget43d 
remember thrashing me last time we and he won all the stakes. as he replied, with a forced laugh, 

met, Tom,—the summer after I’d left “Didn’t I tell you he was a swell?” “Why, you know, it wasn’t that so* 
Randlebury ? ” said Gus. “ Upon my word, Tom, I don’t much: the fact is, I thought it stupid.” 

Tom cotdd not deny he had beaten Gus know how you do it! ” “Ah! ho ! did you, though ? Thai 

on the occasion referred to, and felt it was “It’s just the sort of table I like to sounds more natural. Well, they’re to havs 
useless for him to protest—what was the play on,” said Tom, elated with his sue- a new thing on to-morrow. I dare say 
case—that he was only a very indifferent cess, and unwilling to own that half his they’ll be able to satisfy you in time; bidj 
player. He agreed to the idea of a game, lucky shots had been “ flukes,” give them time, Tom ; eh, Jack ? ” ' 

however, as he hoped he might at its close “ I tell you what,” said Gus; “ you owe Jack laughed again, and Tom wrni 
be able to make his escape without me my revenge, yon know, from last time, home wretched, having been duly re¬ 
accompanying his two companions to the i I’ll play you to-morrow for half-crowns if minded of his appointment for the follow-* 
music-hall attached to the restaurant, and | you’ll give me the same points as you did ing evening, 
which he already knew by reputation as I to Jack.” ( 7 *o u eonUnutd.) 
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AN ADVENTUEE WITH WOLVES. 

(Sre page 185.) 

By Key. "VV. }{. Withrow, m.a., ok 
Toronto. 

X t h p 
month of 
arc h, 
i 11 the 
year 
1 8 —, 
when the 
snow liy 
deep 
upon the 
ground, 
L a w- 
r e n c e 
Temple, 
a clerk at 
a lumber 
camp on 
the head 
waters 
of the 

Ottawa river in Canada was aispatched by the 
“ boss” lumberman to Ottowa city, a dLstance 
of some two hundred miles, to report to the 
agent of the company the quantity of timber 
that had been got out, and to bring back from 
tlie bank a sum of money to pay olF a number of 
tlie lumbermen. 

Several of these were about to take up land 
in the new townships which had been recently 
laid out on the Upper Ottawa, and as Lawrence 
had won the confidence of the company, he was 
commi.ssioned to bring- back the money required 
for making the payments. Owing to a preju¬ 
dice on the part of the men against paper- 
money, he w'as directed to ])rocure gold and 
silver. He was to ride as far as the town of 
Pembroke, about half way, and leaving his horse 
tliere to rest, w'as to go on to Ottawa in the 
stagf-. He selected for the jouruey the best 
animal in the stable—a tall, gaunt, sinewy marc 
of rather ungainly figure, but with an immense 
amount of go in her. 

He reached Ottawa safely and transacted his 
business satisfactorily. Having dmwn the 
money from the bank, chiefiy in English 
sovereigns and Mexican dollars, Lawrence set 
out on his return joume)’. 

At Pembroke he mounted again his faithful 
steed, for his ride of over a hundred miles to 
tlie camp. The silver he carried in two 
leathern bags in the holster of the saddle, and 
the gold in a belt around his waist. He also 
carried for defence one of the newly-invented 
Colt’s revolvers. 

The weather was bitterly cold, but the exer¬ 
cise of riding kept him quite warm. The entire 
winter had been one of unprecedented severity. 
The snow fell early and deep, and remained all 
through the season. Deer were exceedingly 
numerous, even near the settlements, and at the 
camp furnished no inconsiderable portion of the 
food of the men, varied by an occvasional relish of 
bear’s meat. 

Towards the close of the second day he was 
approaching the end of his journey and indulg¬ 
ing in a pleasant anticipation of the feast of 
venison he should enjoy, and of the refreshing 
-'dumber on the fragrant pine-boughs, earned by 
continued exercise in the open air. The moon 
was nenr the full, but partially obscured by light , 
and fleecy clouds. 

He was approaching a slight clearing when he 
observed two long, lithe animals spring out of 
the woods towards his horse. He thought they 
were a couple of those large, shaggy deer-hounds 
which are sometimes employed near the lumber 
canii»3 for hunting cariboo—gi'eat powerful 
animals with immense length of limb and depth 
of chest—and looked around for the appearance 
of the hunter, who, he thought, could not be far 
off. He was surprised, however, not to liear the 
deep-mouthed bay characteristic of these hounds, 
but instead a guttural snarl, which, nevertheless, 
appeared to affect the mare in a most unaccount- 
.aide manner. A shiver seemed to convulse her 
Uviiu'j, and shaking herself together she started 
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off on a long swinging trot, which so<>n broke ^ gallojx*d into the camp, almost fell from I • 
into a gallop, that got over the ground I mare, which sjood with a look of almost haniL-. 
amazingly last. I gljulnesa in her eyes, and staggered to the ni<i 

Lut her liest speed couhl not outstrip that of | log-shanty, where the blazing fire and song and 
the creatures whi(!h bounded in long Jeajw by i storv beguiled the winter ninlit. scarce abb •..> 
her side, occasionally springing at her hams, 


their white teeth glistiming in the moonlight and 
snapping when they closed like a steel-trap. 
When ho caught the first glimpse of the fiery 
fla.slnng of their eyes tliere came the blood¬ 
curdling revelation that these were no hounds, 
but hungry >volves tliat bore him such sinister 
company. All the dread hunters’ tales of lone 
trappers lost in the woods, and their gnawed 
bones discovered in the spring beside their steel- 
traps, flashed through his mind like a thought 
of horror. 

His only safety, he knew, was in the speed of 
liis mare, and she wa.s handicapped in this race 
for life with about five-ainl-twenty poumls of 
silver in each holster. Seeing that she was 
evidently flagging under this tremendous pace, 
he resolved to abandon the money. “ Skin for 
skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give for 
liis life so he dropped both bags on the road. 
To his surprise tho aniinnls stop|>od as if they 
had been highwaymen, socking only his money 
and not his life. He could hear them snarling 
over the stout leather bags, but, lightened of 
licr load, the marc sprang forward in a splendid 
hand-gallop, that covered the ground in gallant 
style. 

He was beginning to hope that he had fairly 
distanced the brutes, wdien their horrid yelj) 
and melancholy, long-drawn liowl grew stronger 
on the wind, and soon they were again abreast 
of the mare. ^ 

He now thi*ew down his thick leather gaunt¬ 
lets, with the hope of delaying them, but it 
only caused a detention of a few minutes while 
they greedily devoured them. He was rapidly 
nearing the camp ; if he could keep tliem at hay 
for twenty or thirty minutes more he would be 
safe. As a last resort he drew his revolver, 
.scarce hoping, in his headlong pace, to hit the 
bounding, leaping objects at his side. J^lore- 
over, they had both hitherto kept on the left 
side of the mare, which lessened his chance as a 
marksnian. The mare, too, who was exceed¬ 
ingly nervous, could never stand fire, and, if he 
should miss, and in the movement be dis¬ 
mounted, he knew that in five minutes the maw 
of those ravenous beasts would 1x5 his grave. 

One of’the bnites now made a spring for the 
mare’s throat, but, failing to grasp it, fell on 
the right side of the animal. Gathering himself 
up, he bounded in front of her, and made a dash 
at the rider, catching and clinging to the mare’s 
right shonldcr. The white foam fell from his 
mouth and flecked his dark and shaggy breast. 
Law'rence could feel his hot breath on his naked 
hand. Tho fiendish glare of those eyes he never 
in all his life forgot. It haunted him for years 
in midnight slumbers, from which ho awoke 
trembling, and bathed in the cold perspiration 
of terror. He could easily have believed the 
weird stories of lycantliropy, in which Satanic 
agency wils feigned to have changed men for 
their crimes into were-wolves—ravenous crea¬ 
tures, who added human or fiendish passion and 
malignancy of hate to the beastial appetite for 
human flesh. If ever there wa.s murder in a 
glance, it was in that of tho.se demon-eyes that 
glared into those of Lawrence, and which seemed 
actually to blaze, with a baleful, greeiiisli light, 

,a flame of inextinguishable i*age. 

Lawrence felt that the supreme moment haJ 
come. One or other of them must die. In five 
minutes more he \vould be safe in camp, or else 
—and he .shuddered. He lifted up his heart in 
prayer to God, and then felt strangely calm and 
collected. The muzzle of his revolver almost 
touched the brute’s nose. He jmlled the trigger. 

A flash, a crush ! tlie green eyes blazed with 
tenfold fury, the huge form fell heavily to the 
ground, and, in the same moment, the mare 
reared almost upright, nearly unseating her 
rider, and shaking his pistol from his hand, and 
then plunging forward, rapidly covered the road 
in her flight. 

As Lawrence had expected, the other famish¬ 
ing bea-st remained to devour its fellow. He 


story beguiled the winter night, scarce able 
narrate his peril and escape. After light ir- 
Ireshment—for he had lost all relish for food—L- 
went to bed, to start up often through the nigh- 
under the glare of those terrible eyes, and u 
renew the horror he had undergone. 

In the morning, returning with a number-/ 
tlie men to look for the money, he foand tb*- 
feet, tail, muzzle, and scalp of the slain w/f 
in the midst of a jiatch of gory snow ; «ls»^ 
skull and part of the larger bones, but gnawoi 
and 8})lit iii order to get at the marrow. Thev 
found, also, some distance back, the strape anj 
buckles of the money-b.ags, and the silver coin> 
scattered on the ground and partially covert'- 
by the snow. 


FIRE-BALLOONS AND GAS- 
BALLOONS : 

HOW TO MAKE AND USE THEM. 
By Dr. Scoffern. 

(Continxicd from page 175.) 





IVI>LT rpcaJt 
to mind tiij: 
we broke off 
with our la<: 
about thr* 
fortune. 
Having go: 
the nft.-efe- 
sarysht-et' 
tissne-f>aper. 
hold each c-f 
tliem sccces- 
sively be- 
tween your 
eye and a 
bright light, whicu 
will disclose any ab¬ 
solute holes should 
such e.xist. Having 
discovered them, 
your first care 
DC to stop them, 
and this you do by 
a plaster of tissue- 
paper smeared with solution of india-rubber in 
l>onzoliiie. I shall give you no proportioR' 
for this .solution, but leave you to mle-o - 
thumb guidance. Having charged a wid‘ - 
mouthed bottle — a pickle-bottle does quite 
well — about half full with benzoline, put 
into it piece after piece of india-nibber—not 
vulcanised rubber, mind, which will not dis¬ 
solve in benzoline, but raw rubber, and ke»-p 
adding niblxT, bit by bit, stirring occasionaliy 
with a table knife until you get a paste, not io.> 
thick for .spreading with a knife-blade. The 
solution will not he complete for some days. 
With this, when complete, smear a breadth of 
tissue-paper, and consider it your plaster. 

Remember well the following injunction. In 
any case when you desire to stick together two 
surfaces with this india-nibber cement, both 
surfaces must be smeared, as it does not sufike 
to smear only one. The next injunction is a 
very peculiar one, and would not be hkely to 
come self-suggested. Do not bring the surfeces 
together wliilst the solution is wet. Let your 
work stand until evaporation of the solvent 
benzolino has left the surface.s what may be 
called dry. Thus you .see that working with 
this india-nibber paste is the very reverse of 
working with all ordinaiy sticking materials. 

Repeat the plastering on of solution at least 
twice, and plaster thick ; the result is thin 
enough when dry. Having in this manner 
stojtped tho liole.s, proceed to make the p»a]>er 
gas-proof. For this pur])ose you will need a 
special solution made in this wise :—To a pint 
of benzoline add an ounce of solid paraffin— 
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some of a paraffin candle, for example—and a 
draclim of raw, not vulcanised, rubber. AVhi'n 
the two have dissolved, which will require some 
daj's’ waiting, lay your ti3sue-j)aper on a table, 
and by means of a Hat varnish-brush spn'ad 
the solution all over it. Wait till evaporation 
lcave .3 the paper dry, then repeat the operation 
up to six times, when the paper will have beei ; ' eii- 
dored sufficiently gas-proof for making a balloon. 
You are to cut this out into fillets, just as you 
did when making a fire-balloon, and you are to 
stick the fillets together with tlie cement ahead v 
described, remembering well the two injitinctions 
already given. You are not restricted to shape 
as you are in fire-balloon making, but may 
adopt any shape, remembering, however, that 
to promote convenience of gas-collection, the 
balloon neck^hould be much narrower than that 
of a fire-balloon ; tubular, so to speak, a tube 
of one inch diameter being quite sufficient. 
The rea.son for making a narrow tubular neck 
will be apparent from study of the following 
diagram. It will bo evident to 3 'ou that oji 
account of the narrow neck 
the mode of car, or weight 
attachment, cannot be similar 
to tint adopted in the case of 
fire-balloons. The neatest and, 
at tho same time, most obvi¬ 
ous plan of procedure is that 
adopted in large balloons, by 
throwing a net, with strings 
dependent, over the whole 
balloon, and attaching the car 
or other weights to the pen¬ 
dent strings. Such elaborate 
work is, however, quite un¬ 
necessary in toy balloons. A 
length of cord tied round the 
nock and allowed to liang down affords every 
ut‘cessary facility for further attachment. 

Now a.s regards what tlie balloon shall take 
up, that must be for your own taste to decide. 
All tho resources of pyrotechny are open to 
you, and by discreet use of Bickford’s fuse 
and quickmatch you may get innumerable 
combinations. One*-of the most brilliant 
pyrotechnic devices is the i^ition of a tuft / 
of magnesium fillet; but it is somewhat ex¬ 
pensive, and, if carried out, will make a hole 
in your i>ocket-money. All tho m^nesium 
l>alloons 1 have seen had the magnesium tuft 
ignited before the balloon was let off; but 
were it desired that the magnesium should only 
commence burning when the balloon had got 
some way upon it, nothing ^^)^ld be more easy. 
All necessary to do would be to wet the mag¬ 
nesium tuft with resin dissolved in benzoline, 
and then, whilst still wet, dust it over with 
mealed gunpowder. On drying, this prepareil 
tuft ^vill burnt into flame on the slightest provo¬ 
cation. If yon do not know how’ to effect this 
by judicious employment of Bickford fuse and 
quickmatch, I shall have written to small pur¬ 
pose. 

Tho following hint is well worthy attention by 
such of you young gentlemen as are not over¬ 
burdened with pocket-money. Fine zinc shavings 
will burn, and emit a bright light something 
after the style of magnesium, and may be pro¬ 
cured at any zinc-w'orker’s for a mere tiifle. A 
moderately brilliant effect may be got out of a 
tuft of zinc shavings well dusted with resin and 
mealed powder wlii].st made wet with benzoline. 
If you don’t expect too much out of this zinc- 
burning expedient perhaps you will not be dis¬ 
appointed ; but at any rate I Lave not com¬ 
mended the alternative to you very warmly. Of 
course, a portion of magnesium may be mixed 
up with the zinc shaving tuft to the latter’s ad¬ 
vantage, just as it has been experimentally 
proved that flint soup is all the better for a por¬ 
tion of onion and carrot, and better still for a 
portion of meat, peppered and salted. 

Before concluding let me just hint at a very 
effective possibility in tlie way of pjTotechnic 
device, equally applicable to both fire and gas 
balloons, but which 1 have never known earned 
into practice. You will see that it is a main 
object in balloon pyrotechn)’’ to make a balloon 
carry the greatest amount of pyrotechnic effects 
using the minimum of weight. Thus, supposing 


it w’cro desired to cause a succe.ssion of explosions, 
each equalling in noLso the discharge ot a forty- 
pounder cannon, large maroons w'ould give 
sucli a noise, but no toy balloon w’ould be com¬ 
petent to lift the maroons. Now a mixture of 
two volumes hydrogen with one oxygen yields 
an explosive mixture of tremendous violence. 
Even a .small soap-bubble blown witli this 
mixture and fired is deafening. I have no doubt 
that ail ox bladder filled with this mixture and 
ignited would make a report equal to that of a 
forty-i)ouiider gun. Several such bladdei-s might 
be sent up with a very small to\' balloon, and 
might be detached by means already deacribeil, 
so as to explode whilst falling. The exact 
moduft opernndi would be as follow’s :—Take a 
blue light, and with a bradawl make a few trans¬ 
verse lioles just above the sealing-wax closure ; 
then smear the closed and transversely perfo¬ 
rated end w'ith a paste of mealed powder and 
water. After di^dng the neck of the bladder 
already rlmrged with mixed oxygen and hytlro- 
gen, it i.; to bo tightly bound down upon the 
blue light, thus— 



Bickford fuse and quickmatch would easily en¬ 
able you to achieve the rest, supposing you to 
have given proi)er attention to preceding in¬ 
structions. 

Adverting now to a promise I piade in a 
postscript on the occasion of my having been in¬ 
advertently mistaken for ray donole, who 
recently delivered a speech and read a paper on 
balloon-steering before the members of the 
Balloon Society, you were told that I would 
inform you why, in my opinion, balloons could 
not be steered at all. You see they float in one 
medium, the air ; and all cases of steering that 
I am aw’are of involve at least two. A ship’s 
1ml 1, for example, moves in water—a compara¬ 
tively dense medium—against which its rudder 
takes effect, wdiilst the masts and sails are en¬ 
vironed by the air, a lighter medium. Everj"- 
body lias free right to liis owm opinions, and I 
have told you mine. I do not say that the 
steering of balloons cannot be effected, but that 
I believe it cannot be eft’ected. Those who 
think otherwise had better go and do it. 

About the fortune Mr. Brock .spoke to me of 
I have a final word to say. You have tho secret 
of that fortune in your keeping. When you 
make the fortune, don’t be stingy, but give 
some of it to me. 

THE END. 



WINTER INDOOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Seeing tukougii the Hand. 

AKE a sheet of foolscap paper, and roll it up 
into a tube about an inch in diameter, 
tying a thread round it so tliat it may remain 
in this shape. Then hold up your left hand 
before your face, and, taking your paper tube 
with the thumb and forefinger of tho right, 

f ilaco one end of it close to your right eye, and 
et the edge of your left hand be in contact with 
about the middle of the tube. You should then 
he looking through the tube with )'our right 
eye, the palm of your left hand being at the 
same time right in front of your left eye. If 
you now look straight fonvard with your left 
eye yon will apparently see through the palm of 
your left hand, and the deception will be all 
the more complete if you bring tho tube in a 
line with .some one’s fiice, which yon will then 
be able to see right through your hand. 

Another very interesting optical experiment 
is one given by Professor Huxley. The objects- 
should bo three or four inches anart. 

Closing the left eye, wdtli the right look 
steadily at the cross above, holding the paper 
about ten or twelve inches from your face. The 
round black spot will be quite visible jis well as 
the cro.ss, but now move the paper slowly 
towards your eye, which you must keep steadily 
fixed upon the cross, ami, at a certain point, 
the round spot will disappear, but, as the paper 
is brought nearer, it will come into view again. 
S.MOKE liiNGS. 

A very interesting and beautiful experiment, 
and one sure to be a favourite at the fire.side, is 
the production of what are properly tenned 
“ vortex rings. ” You have possibly observed an 
occasional ring of white so-adled smoko ri.se 
from the funnel of a railway-engine, and float 
upwards in the air for a minute or two without 
breaking up. By the follow'ing simply con¬ 
trived apparatus splendid rings can be produc(*d 
with ease and certainty. Take an empty liafl’- 
pound coffee-canister without tho lid, through 
the closed end punch a bole of about half an 
inch diameter, or make one as round as possible 
with a circular file, then tie a piece of paper as 
tightly as possible over the oi^en end, and your 
apparatus is complete^ Now for the smoke. 
Get a few pieces ol browm papc*r, and having lit 
them and blown out the flame, hold your 
canister for a short time over the smoke from 
the smouldering paper, or place a few .small 
smouldering .strips inside. If now* you gently 
tap the paper-covered end, a scries of be.autiful 
smoke rings will issue from the circular hole in 
the other end, with more or less interval between 
them according to the rapidity with which yon 
keep tapping dmmmer-like on the paper, and 
more or leas perfect and distinct according to 
the quantity of smoke in the canister and the 
regularity w ith which you tap. 

Another experiment of a similar nature is 
equally simple and beautiful. Fill a large glairs 
tumbler with water, then with a pencil, or a 
small rod of some kind, take up a drop of milk, 
and, bringing it close to the water, let it gentl}" 
touch the surface. At fimt the milk will fonn 
one large distinct white ring in the water, bnt 
as it sinks down it will be .seen to break up into 
a great number of smaller rings before it reaches 
the bottom. 

A ^YATER Trick. 

If water which is being boiled in a gloss 
ve.ssel be carefully observed, an ascending cur¬ 
rent may be seen in the middle of tho vessel, 
due to the heated water rising to the surface, 
and that hot water is lighter tliau cold may be 
easily proved by the following experiment. 
Take a pretty wide glass ve.ssel and partly fill it 
with cold water ; at the same time get ready 
some hot water, whioli need not he boiling, 
and colour it with a little red ink. Tlien, 
placing a card upon tho surface of the cold 
water, pour tlio coloured hot water very gently 
on t!ie floating rani, and, if carefully done, it 
will be found tliat the liot water floats as a red 
l.-iyer on tho top of the colourless cold water 
which occupies the bottom of the dish. 





Music composed for the “ Boy’s Own Paper,” by Akthur Hudson 


Words by Paul Blake. 

mf With spirit, 


Soprano. 

Alto. 


ris Christ-mas once more, the glad time when the trees Bear mis - tie - toe boughs and red 
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Old CfiDsar and Virgil are laid on the shelf, 

And there they will stay for the present; 

For a time each can do just what pleases himself, 

An experience far from unpleasant. 

Chorus .—Then hail, hail to King Christmas, etc. 


Let us keep our hearts warm though our fingers are cold, 
’Tis the season for pleasure and gladness; 

So we’ll try that all roimd, rich and poor, young and old,. 
Shall forget for a time care and sadness. 

Chorus .—^Then hail, hail to King Christmas, etc. 
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Reasonable Inboor Amusements. 

CHEMISTRY AND CONJURING. 

(CoiUinticd from paje ItXi) 

A C'OXJUItINO THICK. 

ROVIDE the following tools :— 

Two iron-wire skew'ers. 

A large eaiiiel-hair hrii.sli. 

A tumbler of cold water. 

Pen and ink. 

Soft rag. 

A Lanciishire file. 

You know what a f'lorcuco oil flask is, pro- 
Ijably. (let some. Your family grocer will 
not only give them to you for notliing, but 
thank you for ridding him of lumber. Nc.xt 
■clenn your flasks, getting every traeo ef oil out 
of them. There are many W'ays of doing this, 
but rinsing them out with common w.ushing 
soda, dissolved in boiling water, answers |»er- 
feetly well. Do not be afraid of breaking your 
flask by pouring boiling water into it; the 
gla.ss will not break, because it is .so thin, and 
well annealed. Wlien by succes.sivc rinsings 
you have removed all the oil, linLsh by sluicing 
out with water. If by chance you can com¬ 
mand a supply of distilled water at small cost, 
always use it in preference to other water. 'J'hc 
next thing to do is to dry your flasks, and here 
call to mind what I told you on another occa¬ 
sion, tliat a ves.sel having only one ojiening, as 
in the case of a flask or bottle, cannot be per¬ 
fectly dried by putting it in a wanii place and 
simply letting it alone. A draught must be 
established. If you are in 110 hurry you may 
place your flask to be dried inside a fender 
—in front of a fire, of cour.se—having previously 
inserted a length of glass tube thus :— 

You will see that the tube is 
prevented quite touching the 
Ixittom of the flask by a piece 
of copper wire turned round 
the tubo and bent down at its 
free end over one side of the 
fla.sk’s mouth. If you are in a 
hurry, drying may be expedite d 
by first blowing, next suck¬ 
ing. 

The flask.‘» being dry, wc will 
proceed to convert them into 
dishes. Some of the dishes 
shall bo round, without lips ; 
others oval, aud lip|K'd. 


Our diagram e.xplains the case at once. A 
section cut out of flask No. 1 at a will give a 
round disli without lip ; but a section cut out 
of flask No. 2 at A will give an oval dish having 
a lip, so it only remains for me to tell you how 
to cut the sections. First mark your flask, pre¬ 
viously warmed, with ink. Next, either with a 
scratch diamond or the tip of a Lancashire file,, 
make a scratch corresponding with the ink- 
marking. You must use a very, very light 
touch in making the scratch, ever ’ bearing in 
mind that you are dealing with fragile glass, not 
rigid metal. The scratch being continuous— 
that ise.sseiitial—now comes the final operation. 
What you propose to yourself to do is this—to 
•li^ a crack—ever so small a crack—on 


.some part of the flask far away from your ink- 
mark, tlien lead the crack down to the ink 
mark, and finally around. Put the ciul.s, and 
something more than the ends, of your wire 
skewers in a bright fire. You will nqiiire to use 
your first skewer at a glowing white heat to 
establish the first cra» k ; afterwards, a le.sser 
degree of heat will do better. 

Lbiiek as tliought, lay the 
white-hot .skewer ii}»ou the 
flask at the |»oint 1 have 
marked. Keep it there for a 
si'coud or two. Th»»’flask may 
eiiick under this treatment, or 
it may not—ino.st probably 
not; in which case, quick 
nraiu as tiiought, drop your 
hot wire, aiul dab the .sf>ot 
with your wetted brush. You 
will have a crack now, most 
likely ; .soinetime.s, Iiowever, 
not, .some flasks being obsti¬ 
nate, like .some hoy.s. 

Evaporating dishes made in 
this way arc just as useliil a.s 
the glass evaj>orating di.shes 
specially turned out, though their fiuish may he 
not so pretty. Hear the following well in mind, 
however. No eva|)orating di.sh of glass can he ex- 
jK)sed to naked heat without almost certainty of 
iireakage. They must be luated either by fcteam 
or hot water. A saucepan un.swcrs quite well, 
and is used in this fashion :— 



FiVaporating dishes made out of flasks are 
very delicate, and need much care in cleaning. 
Do not clean glass dishes and test glas.se.s after the 
fashion of a hou.semaid. If you liavo abundant 
distilled water at commniid, and haw washed out 
any glass chemical jiieee, never w’ipe it at all, but 
let it simply dry. Distilled water,being absolutely 
pure, Ciinnot leave a deposit. If, however, you 
are obliged to do your chemical glass washing 
with undi.stilleil water, then wi|)e you must ; 
but if you would avoid breakage, do not copy 
the liousemaid’s touch. She has to wipe out a 
tumbler, wc will say ; so she takes a glass-clotli 
much too coarse for delicate touch. iShe grips 
it, seizes the glass in her left hand, covers thumb 
and lingers with the coarse cloth ; then, mark 
you, she seizes the rim of the ve.s.scl, thumb 
inside, fingers outside, and begins wiping by a 
series of short wrenches. If glass tumblera were 
not so thick as they are .she would wrench out 
piece after piece, tiiat being the tendency of her 
manijmlation. Too often the wivnehing out 
does come to paas, thickne.ss of material notwith¬ 
standing. With tlie more delicate chemical 
glass vessels it will always come to pass if you 
acquire the hou.semaid’s touch. Never use a 
wrenching movement nor a thick idoth ; never 
wipe a glass until dry ; consider the wiping not 
a drying, but a j^olisliiug operation. A soft rag 
of silk is preferable to one either of linen or 
cotton. 

I only covenanted to tench you how to make 
e.vaiiorating dishes out of Florence oil flask.s, but 
you will do well to practise the hot-wire process 
of gla.ss-cutting on other gla.ss vessels than flasks 
and of varying thickness. By-and-by you will 
find that bell-jar gas-receivers are iiece.s.sary 
pieces of chemical apiaratus. You may make 
a very satisfactor}’’ bell glas.s out of an old 
bottle, according to the following lines :— 







Having cut the bottle at \ and r. you have 
only to jmrcha.se a stopcock and n braxs cap, 
to cement on the brass cap to the cut neck, and 
your work is done. 

Cutting 8U( h al>ottle, however, is a tongber 
job than cutting a Florence oil flask. First, 
your guide-marks for the hot wire to run over 
must be .something more than scratches—mnsi 
he shallow furrows made by filing, using tur¬ 
pentine to wet the file. Secondly, your hot irons 
must be sometliing more substantial than the 
wire skewers. A ])oker is not a bad tool if not 
too large, but whatever the hot cracking tool 
may be, you must always work in dnpliaite. 
Wera you to wait until your one iron got hot 
enough for u.se, the ciuck, docile enough to lead 
at tirat, would run altogether wild. 

Flat gla.s8, I must now tell you, cannot l^ecnt 
by the liot-wire process. The usual way of cut¬ 
ting flat gliiss is with a glazier s diamond. If 
you possessed a glazier’s diamond you could not 
U.SC it for weeks and weeks—it m|uii-es a par¬ 
ticular knack aud much practice. But a ghizier’s 
diamond is not the l>cst sort of tool for cuttiDj; 
every possible simp*. For example, the roim i 
glass discs so useful in chemical laboratories 
arc far more conveniontly 
out with some tool that is 
not a diamond. What 
that p;uticular tool Ls you 
would never guess, and 
will, perhajH, binilc when 
I tell you. A pair of scis¬ 
sors ! I f you doubt, go 
aud try. Tlie cutting, 
let me tell yon, must Iw 
jlerformed under water, 
and perhaps we sliall both agree that, tru’y 
speaking, it is not a fair cutting ojjoration, 
but in one sense a grinding ojx?ration. A 
sliect of ghiss could not l>e divid(i<l thus into 
halves ]>y cutting through the middle after the 
manner of a piece of cloth, but commencing on 
a sheet of glass, chip after chip may be grouii«l 
away until the result is a disc more or less cir¬ 
cular. If you inciuira why it is necessary to do 
the chipping under water, I answer, because 
water deadens vibration in the glass, and thus 
prevents the occurrence, of cracks, which under 
tiie influence of vibration would run riot. 



POND LIFE AT CHRISTMAS. 

By TiiEonoRB Wood, 

Joint Author c\f “ The Field-yaturalitt's Hand Bock."* 



OMPAP.ATIV EI-T 
few would 
imagine, in 
tlie depth of 
winter, when 
eveiy pool i.s 
covered with 
a thick coat¬ 
ing of ice, and 
the snow lies 
deep on the 
ground, that 
the animal life 
beneath the 
hardened sur¬ 
face of the 
water is almost as extensive aud varied as 
during the summer months. But, never¬ 
theless, .such is the case, and any one who 
likes to .sally forth on a cold winter’s day, 
armed with a small fi.shing-net and some in¬ 
strument with which to break the ice, may 
prove it for himself, and will find that a few 
sweeps of the net in a weedy pool will produce 
most of the water insects which he would find 
earlier in tlie year, together with the larvae and 
pupaj of many of those which only appear 
during the summer months and die at the ap¬ 
proach of winter. Nor is in.sect life alone 
represented, as we shall presently see. 
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Witli tlio intention, last winter (1879), of 
ascertaining what was to be found under water 
at this season of tho year, w’e determined to 
select two days as much opposed as possible to 
each other as regarded weather, and to keep a 
memorandum of our captures on each occasion. 

A cold December morning, the sky the 
colour of lead, a sharp east wind blowing, and 
tho thermometer standing at 25 deg. Fahren¬ 
heit; altogether about as chill and unnleasant a 
day as could well be imagined. This is the 
very thing for which wo liave been waiting; 
so, snatching a hasty breakfast, we provide oiir- 
.selves with a small fishing-net furnished with a 
long handle, a bottle in which to place our 
captures, and an “ a.xe-hamraer ” for the pur- 
jiose of cutting a hole in the ice, and set out 
for our destination, a smad pond about a mile 
and a half distant. 

What a dreadful day it is ! With the exce]>- 
tion of a few enthusiastic skaters on their way 
to a neighbouring lake, the roads are almost 
deserted. We meet an ocoasional errand-boy, 
muffled up to the chin in an enormous comforter, 
with his hands buried deeply in his greatcoat 
}x>ckets, hurrying along on his journey, and now 
and then essaying a slide on the snow-covered 
footpath. A solitary policeman, looking very 
blue and cliillcd about the nose and ears, an<l 
probably thinking wistfully of tho comfortable 
room and w’arra fire which he has been obliged 
to leave, stares curiously at our net, and evi¬ 
dently wonders whether we are not escaped 
lunatics from some country asylum. When, 
after a couple of hundred yards, we look back, 
he is still gazing at us, and continues to do sd 
until an angle of the road conceals us froiii 
sight 

Next we encounter two small boys on their 
way to school, who salute ns with a jeering cry 
of “ 'E’s goin’ feeshun ! ” liken us to the hero of 
the nursery rhyme who “went a fishing for to 
catch a whale” and was unable to find any water 
except that contained in his mother’s pail, and 
finish up by requesting us to save them all the 
“tittlebrats” wo might capture. More en- 
tkusiastic skaters and more small boys on the 
way to school, and so on until we arrive at 
tho small wood through which we must pass 
in order to reach the desired spot. 

What a change there is hero since we last 
vLsited the spot on a warm September day, before 
the leaves had fairly begun to change colour, 
and when the blackberries were scarcely ripe on 
the bushes. Now the gioiind Ls cevered with a 
snowy carpet, and there is not a leaf to he 
seen, excepting a few dead ones which still 
cling to the oak branches, and which ru.stlo 
weirdly iu the breeze. Tho ferns, then so tall 
and thick that it wias difficult to force a pass¬ 
age through them, have withcre^l away, the 
grass is invisible by reason of the snow, and the 
wind whistles mournfully through the naked 
boughs. A robin redbreast, his feathers puffed 
out to their fullest extent, sits half stupefied by 
the cold, and allows u.s to approach within two 
ox three feet before he attempts to take to 
flight. 

A short wralk now brings us to the field in 
which our pond is .situated, and, arrived at tho 
«j>ot, we lay the net and collecting-bottle on the 
ground, and, arming ourselves with the axe- 
hammer, set to work to cut a hole in the frozen 
surface. 

As we step on to the ice, we notice beneath it 
a small fish lying motionless on its side, and a 
closer investigation shows that there is scairely 
a wiuare foot of the pond without one or more 
of the*se fish lying in the same position. Can 
they be dead, or are they iricrely stiipclied by 
the cold? Hardly the latter, for the po.sitiou 
ia not at all that of a living fish, and, as well as 
we can see, the eye .seems to be covered w’ith a 
thick film. However, we shall soon sec, so we 
set to work to cut an aperture in the ice through 
which to pass the net. 

This proves to be a longer business than we 
had anticipated, for the ice is sevenil inches in 
thickness, and wo must cut out a piece at least 
eighteen inches square in order to secure suiii- 
eieut space for the uet to work. 


It is hard work, and we seem to make very 
little p»x)gress. At last, however, we pierce the 
ice, a fact with which we are acquainted by 
the blow of tho hammer dashing a shower of 
icy water into our faces. Once tlirough, the 
rest is easy enough, and in a few minutes we 
lift out a large block of ice some live inches 
think, leaving a hole large enough for us to 
.send tho net to almost any part of the pond. 
So, after half filling the collecting-bottle with 
water for the benefit of the future inmates, we 
lay the axe aside, and, clearing out the floating 
fragments of ice, prepare to set to work witli 
the uet. 

(ToJ>e continued.) 


“SECOND SIGHT.” 



S ECOND sight, as it is called, is of a very 
puzzling character indeed. To such an 
extent is this the case that .some clever peoi>le 
have been led to believe that a special gift— 
some abnormal power—must be brought into 
play to bring about its apparently marvellous 
results. The writer liopes, before the boys who 
read this have got to the end, that they may 
have a much clearer idea of the ingenious and, 
if rightly applied, innocent trickery than such 
persons seems to possess. 

Tho word “ abnormal ” has been mentioned, 
and it is almost applicable to tho title of this 
pjiper, as the memory must be developed 
beyond its ordinary tension by constant prac¬ 
tice to give that ease and quickness without 
which second sight, or “clairvoyance,” is but a 
sorry exhibition. It is wonderful, however (as 
all mattcra relating to our organisation are), 
what little spur memory needs to meet any 
strain put upon it Cleuerally, “ Whei-e tliei*e’s a 
will there’s a way.” 

This exceedingly clever and subtle mode of 
conveying by words or letters what is in the 
mind of one peison to the comprehension of 
another is not an invention of yesterday, though 
it has now attained to great perfection. It was 
introduced into England by the Italian con¬ 
juror Pinetti at tho Ilaymarkct Theatre in the 
year 1784. He announced that Signora Pinetti, 
seated in one of the front boxes with a handker¬ 
chief over her eyes, would “ guess ” at every¬ 
thing imagined or proposed to her by the 
audience. The clever French magician, Robert 
Houdin, took up the trick, and “worked” it 
with his son ; and our ow’U Scotch “ professor,” 
Anderson, followed in his wake, the “ Wizard 
of the North’s ” daughter being the clairvo 3 'antc 
in this case. Robert Heller was also a capital 
exponent of second sight, with the assistance 
of his sister ; and the Taylors, father and son, 
not leug ago astonished the lieges with their 


I 
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most befogging entertainment at the Poly¬ 
technic. At pre.sent M. Ilerriott and “ Little 
Louie ” are j>erhap.s tho most noted in tliis 
peculiar line of business, the latter phenomenon 
startling even those who understand the system 
by her marvellous aptitude, and the pi-ecocity 
that could cram such t. mass of intricate know¬ 
ledge into so small a head. 

We have stated that clairvoyance lies betwee n 
two persons. These are, first, the interlocutor, 
who sees Uic articles hereafter to be described by 
the person in collusion with him ; and, secondly, 
the latter gifted being, wlio, with eyes ban¬ 
daged, can yet grasp mentall}’, tlirpngh the 
I medium of the questions put, the nature of the 
answers to bo given. Of course, all eyes arc 
attracted to the clairvoyante, and all attention 
deliberately turned thereto, though the most 
difficult position is really occupied by tho one 
asking the questions, ho having to decide in¬ 
stantly as to his choice of words, and put them 
iu such a natural, unstudied, and oflf-hand style 
—and so quickly withal—as tQ./ffeetually non¬ 
plus those unlearned in the art and mystery. 

Alost public performers work with a code of 
their own, merely taking the idea, or ground¬ 
work, which past professors have laid down ; 
and they elal)orate and add to their w’ord-signals 
from day to day as the necessities of their posi¬ 
tion are thrust upon them. The best way, also, 
for n.uy one “going in ” for this fascinating bit 
of innocent dec(*ption is to adopt the same 
course, and when their code is, as nearly as they 
can imagine, perfect, to study and practise dili¬ 
gently, and make sure they are sufficiently 
“ well up ” and glib in their re.sj)ective parts, so 
as to guard against being made a laughing-stock, 
and exposing the method at the same time. 
The interlocutor should be able to put the 
questions without hesitation or mistake (as, iu 
tlic latter case, he runs the clairvoj’ante off the 
rails also), and with such noiichalancc as to put 
the spectators off their guard. 

Memory, of course, plays an important part 
in the matter, but not quite to the extent one 
might at first imagine. One hundred signals 
would exhaust the list of ordinaiy articles 
carried about tho person ; and a system of 
grouping —to be c.xplained hereafter—will 
simplify the code, and yet more effectually 
mystify an audience, as juesenting less variety' 
in the questions put. After you have a large 
collection of miscellaneous articles coded (and 
you can never have too many, if well chosen), 
numbers—signalled by means of letters, not 
words—and dn alphabet for the spelling of sur¬ 
names, etc., will reipiire great attention ; but 
patience and perseverance will surmount all 
obstacles, and without thc.se you had better not 
attempt second-sight at all. 

As we have said, most ^lersons who “go in ” 
for public clairvoyance compile a code of their 
own, and hence, after giving what wo cousider 
the best under the circumstances, we shall men¬ 
tion those of two public performers, who have 
given to tho world their systems, one through 
the pages of a leading American magazine 
{Scribners) tho other written by Mr. Washing¬ 
ton Irving Bishop, who bos published a book on 
“ Second Sight,” containing a resume- of his own 
professional signals; and as both of these differ 
from the following, and from each other in most 
important respects, they will be treated .sepa- 
ately, so that the reader may elect which .system 
to pursue before entering upon the (at fir.st toil¬ 
some, but afterwards pleasant) path of laws. 
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Brvnswick. — We shall 
have somethin;; to say 
about It presently. 

N. M. O.-l. I.H.S. is an 
abbreviation for Jksi's 
Hominum Salvator— 
Jesus the Saviour of 
men." 2. You must have 
a licence for Runs and 
pistols of all kinds, and 
with the sort you men¬ 
tion an Accidental Insur¬ 
ance policy is valuable, 
os the pistol has a repu¬ 
tation for occasionally 
going oft at the wrong 
end. 

T. C.—1. You had better 
perhaps take your peb¬ 
bles to a lapidary and 
have them cut. Y ou can. 
if you like, rub them 
down, but you will find 
It a long job. If you 
have a smooth surface 
you can polish it with 
leather and putty-pow¬ 
der, or on a piece of banl 
wood. 2. It depends— 
perhaps Himalayas. 


John Shtth.—S uch a slight defect as you mention 
would not prejudice you in any way. 


Player.— The “ Football Calendar” would help you. 


Board School. — “Chic” is not easily translatable 
It is a slang expression, and you would not And it in 
the dictionary. It means—well, if a thing is “chic,” 
it is “just the ticket,” “just the fashion,” “quite 
too awfully Jolly,” as silly people say. 

C. Smith.—I f a batsman Is out, he is out, no matter 
how many people say so. But if the Aeldsmen yell 
and shout “ out” before the ball has reached him he 
is decidedly not out, as such a proceeding is mani¬ 
festly unfidr. 


Herbert Batlky (Morley).—If you enter the merchant 
service as a midshipman or an apprentice, you will 
have to pay a premium. If you intend entering as 
a boy before the mast, you had better apply ou l>oArd 
some ship in the docks. Read “Life on the Ocean 
Wave,” Boy’s Own Paper, No. 67, and three following 
numbers. 

J. M. L. (Lower Broughton, ManchesterX—We are not 
ac<iu^nted with any Arm who take midshipmen 
aboard their ships without receiving a premium with 
them. There are always plenty of people willing to 
pay it. The articles you desire will api^ar when we 
have roonj for them. 

WocLD-BE APPRENTICE —We do not consider that 
seventeen is too old to enter the merchant service. 
Every boy in the mercantile marine has a chance of 
becoming captain. It rests with himself, if he 
studies his profession and keeps a good character. 

C. H. Ton.—T here is no scale of height and size for the 
merchant service. Read “ Life on the Ocean Wave” 
in Boy’s Own Paper, No. 67, and three following 
numbers. You will ftud every information in that. 

ALICE’S Mother.—B ird-organs can be bought of 
Messrj. Keith, Prowse, and Co., Cheapside, and 
other instrument sellers and Swiss clock makers. 

BUCEPHALUS.— Tracing a pedigree Is generally a very 
long and troublesome business, and it would be 
impossible to estimate its cost. It all depends on 
the certiAcates, deeds, and other evidence being 
easily obtainable. One marriage-certiAcate wanting 
may upset the whole thing. 

Captain Nemo.—T he stirring, manly verses contain¬ 
ing the line, 

“ Trust in God and do the right,” 

were written by the late Dr. McLeotl, not by Pro¬ 
fessor Blackie. ’Tlie latter has written many iK^ems, 
however, and has Just published a hymn, of which 
we give the Arst and last verses : 

“ 0 for a heart from self set free. 

And doubt, and fret, and esre; 

Light as a bird, instinct with glee, 

^ That fans the breezy air. 

“ 0 for a death from sharp alarms 
And bitter memories free, 

A gentle death in God’s own arms. 

Whose dear Son died for roe I ” 


R. C. R.—In all cases the one-inch Ordnance map is 
the l>est map of the district. The others are com¬ 
piled from It. 

Common Metre.— The subject was fully discussed in 
“ Notes and Queries.” Dr. John Bull did not write 
the National Anthem. There is another statement 
that It is a very old tune, but, taking the evidence 
all round, Carey's claim remains unshaken. 

Hiohet and Barne.s.— What dreadful slang! Surely 
the English language is descriptive enough without 
requiring the introduction of such remarkable ex¬ 
pressions. There is no harm in girls playing cricket 
or the other games, that we can see. Your telephone 
would work very well. 

Powder Monkey. — Answered a week or two ago. 
Yes. 

Zerah — C. B. MansAeld’s “Aerial Navigation,” pub¬ 
lished by Macmillan and Co. 

Bucephalus—P redous knowledge of horsemanship is 
not required in order to be able to enlist in a cavalry 
regiment. Every recruit has to go through a course 
of rough-riding, without stirrups ; and, if anything, 
it is better to Imow nothing of the art than to know' 
only a little. 

Intending Sailor.— There is no medical examination 
for the merchant service ; nevertheless, a very short¬ 
sighted person would be somewhat out of place at 
sea. 

E. Cheetham 0'%an).— 1. They do not enter men 
writers now from the shore, but All the vacancies 
from the ranks of the boy writers. The pay is in addi¬ 
tion to free board and lodging. 2. A medical exami¬ 
nation. 3. Sheemess, or Portsmouth, or Devonport. 
You would have to pay your own expenses. 4. Six 
weeks In the year, if you are in England, but not at 
all if in Africa. What a silly question 1 5. Not in 
the least. 


Peter Potts. —Carbolic soap is probably the best, and 
a little will do no harm to your dog. 

C. J. Brown would l>e glad if some secretary of a boys' 
football club would seud him a copy of the rules (not 
the laws) by which the club is mannged. His ad¬ 
dress is 76, Cauldon Road, Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Will any of our readers oblige ? 

Adam Macray.—T he beehives can be obtained of 
Messrs. Neighbour and Sons, High Holbom (comer 
of Southampton Street). 

A. W. Riddell.—I ron and steel goods can be kept 
from rusting by dissolving half an ounce of camphor 
in a pound of hog’s lard, taking off the scum and 
mixing in os much blacklead as will give the mix¬ 
ture an iron colour. Iron and steel rubbed over 
with this mixture, and left with It on for twenty-four 
hours, and then rubbed with a clean cloth, will keep 
clean for months. Vaseline will also keep oft rust. 

B. C. Moore.—T o clean coral boil it, and put a little 
oxalic acid into the water. 

Londoner.—T liere is only one high water with each 
tide, and there are no exceptions to the rule. 

F. C. H —We do not think that “thriving" will give 
you the cramp, and we never before heard of any one 
in his senses imagining that eating hot meat would 
give him heartburn! 

A. R.—To turn a wooden box into a reservoir for com 
pressed air, your best plan would be to line it with 
zinc, and solder it down. It all depends on what 
pressure the reservoir Is to be subjec ted to ; in prac¬ 
tice a steam-boiler makes a very good receiver. You 
might make a wooden box air-tight and blow it to 
pieces. 

T. -L H.—If yon have mislaid the plates issued with 
the weekly numlwrs, the only wny you can obtain 
them is by purchasing the numl^rs in the usual 
way. 


Setlow (Romiley, Stockport).—Government allow a 
bonus of £5 for the purchase of outAt, etc. Boy 
writers are entered at Sheerness, Portsmouth, or 
Devonport. 

Topsy.— Sodor Is derived from Sudereys, or Southern 
Islands, a name given by the Northmen to the 
Hebrides, to distinguish them from the Nordereys or 
Orkneys. The bishop of the isles had his seat at 
Rustain or Castleton, in the Isle of Man; and when 
that island became united to England in the reign 
of Edward ill., the bishop still retained his title of 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, though the isles had with¬ 
drawn themselves from his jurisdiction, and elected 
H bishop of their own. ITie bishopric of Sodor was 
constituted by Gregory IV. in 838. 


Wild Irishman.— Phrsphorus rubbed on a wall will 
remain brilliant for some time, but it is not a go^ 
thing to play tricks with. 

Walter Wcxiton.— A.M. means Artium Magister, or 
Master of Arts ; and M.D. means Doctor of Medicine. 

Curator.—T lie only way of obtaining a curatorshlp Is 
by private inAuence, or answering an advertisement. 
A thorough knowledge of natural science is almost 
Imperative for such a post. 

J. Walker (Falkirk).—Weak sight would Incapacitate 
yon from entering the Navy ; and although it wonld 
not prevent you from entering the merchant service, 
yet you would not be of much good aboard if you 
could not see beyond the end of the Aying-jibboom ! 


J. E. F.—The best thing you can do for anlD|ro*irs 
toenail is to take a tiny piece of liirt and pwi i; 
with a bo<Ikln between the toe and the fiesb a 
preaaea against—in fact, slightly wedge Uie toaiii 
up. Next morning press the lint In lighter, but 
not hurt yourself, and you will And that asth«BtiI 
grows it will gradually grow over the hot and mi 
from the Aesb, and when it gets quite dear of tk 
lace yi»u w ish to protect you can cut it, but do D<.i 
eep it too short, and never allow it to get ihot 
euough to Work back into its old place. The toc 
nails should always be kept of a fab length. Bm 
I an was taught us by Sir William Jenner, andtt 
ave never known it to faiL 

Icarus, Toby, and Other Inquirers alioat kite Cir 
riages.—The proportions of the kites can be bes 
learnt from the diagrams. The stretcher was origk 
ally shaped as shown in Fig. 6, but the kites wur 
sometimes made witli a straight stretcher, and tim 
the l>ender was in two pieces hingeil together lifc 
a Aail, and fastened on to the top of the straigbl-rr 
and the linen was sewn on. and not taken off vhr. 
the kite was put away. Half way down each piect U 
the l>«nder a small block of wood was lashed, sad it 
this piece of wood was a slot. When the late tjs 
Attcd up the sides of the bender were pulled qB."., 
and each end of the stretcher forced into a slot, mb 
to give the bender a greater curve and Ugfateo ip 
the kite. The stretcher was not put betiretn tk 
linen and the upright, bat at the back of the 
riglit, and allowed play, and hence the meman 
curv^ surface was obtained without shsping IVe 
back-band of the main kite was freqoentij four 
stringed like the l>elIy-baDd, the foor strings meetiii' 
in a knot, and being there attached to the stad 
string of the pilot. A ten-feet kite with itringi sai 
all complete would cost about twenty-live shillmp 
a Afteen-feet one al)OUt two guineas. Kites can be 
made and used of any size. If you write to Mr 
Alfred Pocock, of Klngswood Bill, near Bristol, vb * 
has travelled scores of miles in the csrris^is-i 
been a hundred yards up in the air at the tail at atf 
of the monsters, he will make you a kite, sad kt 
you have It in a fortnight. State size tn your letb’ 
to him. For a twelve-feet main kite the pilot ihooil 
be about nine feet. Mr. George Pocock't hook is s 
thin quarto, and has been long out of print 

Jack Robinson. 

—Merchant 
vessels can > 
pursers, but 
any writing 
that is reaoir- 
ed to be done 
is carried out 
in the oAlce of 
the Arm at 
home, or in 
that of the 
agent abroad. 

Jack Tar (Ley 
den).-In order 
to enter the 
Navy as assist¬ 
ant-clerk, you 
must obtidn a 
nomination, 
and then pass 
a medical ex¬ 
amination as 
well as an edu¬ 
cational one. 

You will And 
every Informa¬ 
tion in “Life 
on the Ocean 
. Wave” in No. 59, Boy’s Own Paper. 

Captain Drake.— dielsea Church was erected 
meal at different periods. The chancel wss 
shortly before the Reformation. Old 
Bridge was opened for foot traffic in 1771, aw W 
carriages two years later. It cost £15,662. 
Railway Bridge, forming the approach to 1 
Station, is the widest bridge in the world. | 

Barney O’Hea.—A dmirals In Nelson’s time wore 
coats, not red ones. 

J. E. Brown.—T here is very little diflerenw 
are generally called “steward’s boys" in 
and where passengers are carried. Thaulw^S”''” 
wishes. 

D. G. Davies.-T he professional champion 
J. B. Johnson ; the amateur champion is Mr. Hon- 
Davenport. 

Aldiborontiphoscophornia (Hooray! JL” 
improvement on “Constant Reader"X-TDe 
stamps were originally black, bat tlie colour 
soon abandoned, as the marks of the defaclu^'sU w 
could not be clearly seen across it 

Inquirer,—Y ou can get shuttles and 
ting at any Berlin wool or ladies’-work shop, 
they will only cost you a few pence. 

T. Fuller.- 1. Pjibbits go with young thirty 
2. Any age after two months you>ay sell th. » 



Next Week the “ BOY’S OWN PAPER “ will be a SPECIAL DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, containing splendid Christmas Ston^ 
Pictures, Gaines, etc., and a most amusing LARGE COLOURED PLATE. The Price will he 2d. To prevent disappointment, orders should W 
given at once to the booksellers, where extra copies are required. 


The Janvary Part will contain TWO COLOURED PLATES, and tviU cat Id, 





HOW WE WENT CHRISTMAS CAROL SINGING. 


By K. Stead, 

Author of Jloir I helped to Beat the Boundary," ‘'Our Village Feast," etc. 

T here was an animated group of us boys of Little Clayton 
assembled one Christmas Eve around the hospitable 
table of old Parker, our parish clerk, whose name is already 
familiar to readers of the Boy’s Own Paper. The fire burnt 
cheerfully with its great “ jnde-log,” whilst no fewer than 
four long “ yule-candles ” aided it in lighting up the neatly- 
sanded kitchen and the well-loaded supper-table. It was 


**We hfard th^ so.md (>f a plerclnsr scream." 
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just half-past eleven, and onr party was bn- 
giniiine: to feel very “jolly as we worked 
manfully at the piles of inincc-pies, cheese¬ 
cakes, “ spice” bread, and so forth, w'hich 
the kindly clerk had provided for us. The 
rapidity with which the eatables dis¬ 
appeared was only equalled by the demand 
for hot coffee, of which there was a liberal 

supply- 

This was no ordinary occasion, you may 
be sure. We were about to try our skill as 
“waits,” or “Christmas-singers,” as we 
called them in Little Clayton. Years 
before there had always been “ Christmas- 
singing ” by our village choir, but in these 
degenerate times the practice had fallen 
through. Now we boys had this year 
determined to re^dve the custom, in which 
resolve we were well seconded by our old 
parish clerk, who was never tired of praising 
the choirs of the “ good old times.” So in 
November we had set about collecting 
together our available musical talent. We 
were, on the whole, highly successful, for 
we were not altogether unmusical in our 
village. Our schoolmaster, who was a 
capital musician of the old school, always 
kept his boys well up in the practice of 
singing, and we had amongst us several 
boys who could read their notes very fairly. 
We were thus well off for vocalists. Then, 
as instruraeDtalists, we had about half a 
dozen boys to whom our master, Mr. 
Douglas, was teaching the violin—“ free 
gratis,” as we put it—as he was pas¬ 
sionately fond of music. Besides these 
fiddlers, we had a harmonium-player in 
the person of our pupil-teacher—an official 
only just coming into existence at that 
time. 

At first old Parker had himself intended 
going with us, together with a tenor or 
two and an alto, if they could be procured. 
As, however, he found it impossible to 
enlist the services of any other men, he 
determined to stop at home himself and 
leave all the “ honour and glory ” to us 
boys. So we had met two or three times a 
we^ at his house to practise our hymns 
and carols, etc. Here we were, then, on 
Christmas Eve, enjoying the excellent 
supper which Mr. Parker had provided for 

’,1S. 

“ Now, my lads, it’s about time you were 
making a start,” said the old clerk, after 
supper was finished; “ you know you want 
to be at the rectory by twelve.” 

Off wo trooped, in high glee, the fiddlers 
slinging their green bags over their 
shoulders, and one of the lads bringing 
round from the back yard a donkey-cart. 
“A donkey-cart I ” you may exclaim, in 
wonderment. Yes, and in it the pupil- 
teacher’s harmonium I Then into the cart 
jumped several of us, while others preferred 
walking. 

“Take care of yourselves, my lads,” 
shouted our kind old friend ,■ “ and mind 
you behave yomselves.” 

“All right, Parker,” responded a dozen 
voices at once. 

It was a splendid night. The moon was 
shining beautifully, and lighting up the 
dazzling white snow which lay all around. 
It was so light that one could have seen 
to read a newspaper almost. It was freez¬ 
ing keenly, however, so wo went at a 
swinging trot, more especially as we had 
only some seven minutes or so in which to 
get to the rectory, quite at the other end 
of the village. We arrived in time—not 
without a few falls on the part of some of 
those walking, for the road was very 
slippery—the church clock just striking 
twelve as we drew up in front of the 
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rectory. Not a sound was to be heard as 
wo arranged ourselves under the study 
windows, and not a light was to be seen 
in the house. The pupil-teaeher climbed 
into what be called the “organ loft”— 
i.e., the donkey-cart—and sitting down on 
the organ-stool—to wit, one of Parker's 
kitchen chairs—softly gave us the keynote. 
The next minute there was ringing in the 
air the fine old Chnstmas carol, 

“ Christians, awakr, sainto the happy morn.” 

It really wms not bad, and we were sur¬ 
prised ourselves at the effect produced. 
There was a want of the “ parts,” as the 
pupil-teacher said, it is true, but with the 
harmonium the want was not greatly 
noticed. At any rate, ice did not notice it. 

By the time the second verse had 
begun, an upstairs window opened, and 
wo could see the old rector’s benevolent- 
looldng face peering down upon us. In 
another minute or two other windows were 
opened, and other faces \vere there. Evi¬ 
dently the whole household was astir. 
Soon lights appeared on the ground-floor, 
and presently the rector was standing on 
the lawn with a greatcoat muffied tightly 
round him. I cannot easily forget the 
look on his face when he fairly recognised 
us, nor the tear in his eye as, with quiver¬ 
ing voice, he said, “ God bless you all, my 
lads,” at the same time shaking hands all 
round, and wishing each of us a very 
“ merry Christmas.” After two or throe 
more hymns we left, w'isbing a cbe(‘ry 
“Good-night,” or rather, “ Good-morn¬ 
ing.” 

Our next post was the “ Hall.” Now 
this place was the one of all others which 
we disliked to \dsirf:, and yet we could not 
venture to pass it by. Squire Thompson 
had the reputation of being a harsh and 
unkiniUy man, and, what with man-traps 
in the copses, and the numerous fierce 
hounds kept about the establishment, few 
of us liked to go near the place even during 
the daytime. It may easily be guessed, 

: therefore, that on this occasion we by no 
means relished our task. However, “In 
for a penny, in for a pound,” as avo said, 
and, besides, there Avere over a dozen of us 
altogether. 

“Who need bo afraid?” asked Alf 
.Ryder, with a somewhat braggart air, as 
we entered the carriage drive. 

“Why, no,” replied the pupil-teacher— 
young Parker, by the way, it was -“we 
needn’t be alarmed much, but I think we 
had better go as quietly as avc can. Those 
dogs are nasty brutes, some of them.” 

“ Ay, let us go softly,” said tAvo or three 
others, avS we were approaching the house. 
Accordingly avc walked on tiptoe on the 
grass, and even drove the cai-t on the turf 
rather than on the gravelled drive. It 
didn’t seem to strike ns that we should 
make noise enough to alarm all the dogs 
about the establishment when once we 
commenced the music. 

Quiet as we Avere, however, there were 
sharp ears Avhich heard our approtich, and 
before we could get fairly in front of the 
house Ave beard a menacing groAvl coming 
someAvhere from the rear, and the next 
instant there AA’-ero about a dozen loud- 
voiced curs barking Avith all their might. 
We looked at one another in alarm as 
we heard all this din, and, dark as it was 
—the moon was now getting low, and was 
quite hidden by the tell trees of the jjark 
—we could see apprehension clearly writ¬ 
ten in each other’s faces. Meanwhile the 
yelping and barking and growling were 
getting louder and more alarming. 


“ I A’ote AA-^e cut at once,” whisper : 
young Parker.* 

“Yes, no mistake about it,” said A': 
Ryder, notAvithstanding his former boast. 
And he turned the donkey’s head on • 
more in the direction of the park gates. 

At that moment an upper window 
suddenly throAvn up, and,^fore we 
utter a word, a flash was seen, and tr- 
loud report of a pistol was heard. To 
that we were alarmed is to say but lit:, 
of our condition. We were f>oaitivf]T 
horrified. W’ho could tell but that soil 
or all of us might fall riddled with buil-r 
the next instant I To jump into the C i-* 
and urge the donkey to a gallop was th 
work of a moment. Away w-e flow d ■ : 
the drive, cowering down the while heh:i. 
the harmonium, whilst our ears 
assailed by a loud cr>' of “ Thieves, thieve. 
Stop them! ” 

The voice we knew was the squiiv ^ 
Howev’er, on Ave flew, and, in a 
moments, were outside the park and fa::' 
on the road. But still we didn’t 't.-|. 
Urging the poor donkey to its utiu' 
spe ed, we kept on till the animal was fairly 
winded, and Ave were a good half-m:. 
from the hall. 

Then we drew rein, and for a time s ’ 
and looked at ejich other in silence ai. 
comical bewilderment. At last we tomp- 
how, with one ficcord, broke into a hearty 
laugh. 

“ W'hat a joke!” said Alf Ryder. 
length. 

“ Yes,” said the pupil-teacher; “ rather 
too much of a joke it Avas at the time.'' 

“ Ay, if one of us had been hit I ” ex¬ 
claimed a third. 

“Or that brute Ponto had got loose'. 
chimed in another. 

“ Well, AA'e may be thankful we’re i' 
safe and sound so far,” added Parker, 'ny 
way of summing up, “ and now let us go - c 
to Farmer Blenldnsop’s.” 

I need only remark, in passing, with 
respect to our adventure at the Hall, tha: 
next day it was rumoured that thieves ha-i 
been seen prowling about the park; nay, 
rumour, ma^ifying as usual, gave * ;* 
that one of the burglars had been shot l-y 
the squire, and had left a trail of blocni hi] 
the way down the carriage drive. To oar 
infinite amusement, too, our local weekly 
paper, the “Reekham Herald,” on th^ 
lolloAving Saturday gave all this a pro¬ 
minent place amongst the items of “ dis¬ 
trict nows.” 

Reaching Farmer Blenkinsop’s hou- 
without further mishap, we sang onr 
h^Tuns, to the great delight of the good ole 
man and his wife, who insisted on gcdtiiii: 
up and reviving their kitchen fire, for tk 
purpose of breAving us some warm drink, 
according to a famous recipe of Mrs. Bler- 
kinsop’s. Nothing loth, we entered t'L-= 
roomy kitchen, and sang another hym:: 
whilst the good AAufe set the table ani 
prepared the drink. It was barely tw- 
hours since we had had supper, but thf- 
night air liad shaiqrened our appetites, ani 
we fell to as if Ave had not tasted food for 
twenty-four hours. Then we left, aftri 
heartily thanking our kind entertainers, 
and proceeded on our way. 

Not to make too long a story of it, I 
need only mention that after performing.'*.: 
sGA’^eral other houses, including those* or 
Mr. Douglas, our schoolmaster, and Mr. 
Matthews, the mayor of the neighbouring 
borough of Reekham, who had his “ coun¬ 
try house ” in our village, aa’-c started for 
our last place, viz., the residence of Sir 
John Avenel. Avend Castle was some two 
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miles from our village, and was one of the 
“ show places of our county. It was an 
old'fashioned place with any number of 
gable ends and dark nooks and odd 
comers. 

It was a long way to go, certainly, but 
then, as Sir Jo^ was the patron of the 
living of our parish, and, moreover, a 
munificent supporter of our schools, we 
could hardly leave the place out of our list. 

“ It’ll be no use going to the park 
gates,” said Jumps, one of our party, 
“ because they’ll be looked, and the lodge- 
keeper snoring.” 

“ How are we to get in, then P ” asked 
several, in some dismay. 

“ Oh, I know a way,” replied Ryder; 
‘‘ there is a side gate leading into the 
poultry yard which is never locked. By 
going through the little plantation and 
over the grass we can get by a short cut to 
the front of the castle.” 

“ I hope we shan’t see any ghosts, 
hey?” remarked one lad, as we stumbled 
through the dark plantation. 

” Ghosts ! fiddlededee I ” said Ryder, 
with a half laugh. 

But it wa^ darksome, nevertheless, and 
it was not easy work guiding the donkey- 
cart through the wood. And even when 
we had emerged from the wood, and had 
reached the lawn, the prospect did not 
seem much more inviting. The moon had 
by this time quite gone in,” and, more¬ 
over, the sky had clouded over, and snow 
was beginning to fall pretty freely. And 
there, some two hundred yards away 
across the lawn, could be dimly seen the 
old castle,” standing like a huge black 
I'recipice in front of us. We involuntarily 
dopped a moment to look at the place. 

” Ugh! ” said one lad, with a shrug of 
the shoulders; “ it is an ugly place, and no 
mistake! ” 

“Ugly!” echoed another; “you may 
say that. I for one don’t like it at all.” 

“ And you know they say old Sir Miles, 
who drowned himself in the fish-pond, 
haunts the place,” whispered a third. 

“ Haunts be bothered,” said Alf Ryder, 
with a pretence of impatience ; “ come on, 
and don’t let’s make fools of ourselves.” 

“But, I say, what’s that?” whispered 
Jumf>s, as we neared the building. 

“ What is it now, softy ? ” asked Ryder, 
in a contemptuous tone. 

“There! there!” gasped the boy, 
clutching young Parker’s arm. “ That 
light!” 

And he pointed with his hand towards 
the house. We looked, but could for the 
Mioiiient see nothing particular. The next 
instant, however, a queer dim light was 
‘^ocn to move a yard or two along. We 
•'topped short, involuntarily grouping our¬ 
selves as closely as possible. 

At length the pupil-teacher said, cheer- 
’H', “ W^, lads, we must go and see what 
I', means. Perhaps it’s only some of the 
'vrvants about. Anyhow I mean to see 
vhat it is.” 

•‘I think we’d better go back,” said 
Ilvder, whose teeth wore now fairly chat- 
:« ring, as were those of several of us. 

“ Nonsense ! ” said Parker, with a calm 
T • solution which struck us all, frightened 
.. < we were; “ I intend to see more into it.” 
He moved cautiously in the direction in 
hich we had seen the light. Somehow 
" o didn’t like to leave him, and, though 
t ightened beyond expression, we kept at 
his side. The light had disappeared, but 
we saw on getting quite close to the house 
^wo distinct glares in the north wing. 
“That’s the library,” whispered young 


Parker, “I know the place well. The 
shutters don’t reach quite to the tops of 
the windows. There’s somebody in the 
room with a light, and wo can just see the 
shine above the shutters.” 

“ What can it be, I wonder ?” he added, 
as if speaking to himself. “ It can’t be 
old Sir John. He’s always in bed by nine 
o’clock.” 

I ought, perhaps, to mention here that 
young Parker was well acquainted with 
the “castle,” because his father, amongst 
many other trades, followed that of brewer, 
and regularly spent some weeks twice a 
ear at Avenel Castle, brewing for the 
ousehold. 

“It must be real thieves this time,” 
whispered Jumps. 

“I don’t know what to think,” said 
Parker, “but I mean to see what’s going 
on over those shutters,” and he began to 
move lightly over the snow in the direc¬ 
tion of the library windows. 

“I say, what’s this?” said he, suddenly 
stopping; and, looking, we saw that one 
of the windows near us was thrown up. 

“ This is the butler’s pantry,” whispered 
Parker; “this looks rather suspicious, 
doesn’t it?” 

But we were all far too alarmed to 
answer. 

“ I’ll stand on your shoulder, Alf,” said 
Parker. “ I can see over the shutter then.” 

Accordingly, proceeding to the library 
window, we gently hoisted Parker up till 
his face was on a level with the top of the 
shutter. He gave but a single glance, 
and then Jmnping noiselessly down, he 
exclaimed, in great excitement, 

“Two fellows in big fur caps, as I’m 
alive! ” 


CHAPTER II. 

Two burglars at work in Sir John’s library! 
What was to be done ? The solo impulse, 
so far as most of us wer(‘ concerned, was 
simply to beat a hasty retreat, and leave 
Avenel Castle to take care of itself. And 
yet nobody liked to make a start. At 
length Parker said, 

“We mustn’t let the fellows get away, 
that’s certain.” 

“ Come away, Parker, and leave ’em 
alone,” said Ryder, imploringly. 

“Not a bit of it,” replied the young 
pupil-teacher, with strange resolution; 
“ why, they might take off nobody knows 
what valuable things.” 

“But if they find us,” suggested Alf, 
“ they’ll certainly kill us.” 

“ Can’t help it,” said Parker, doggedly. 
“ They’ll hardly manage to kill us all,” he 
added, with grim humour, as we thought. 
“ Besides,” he continued, “ I mean to cir¬ 
cumvent the rascals.” 

“ Now how shall we do it ? ” asked the 
young fellow, speaking to himself, and 
scratching his head. “ I have it,” he 
added, after a moment’s thought. “ You, 
Ryder, steal away to the lodge and knock 
up the gatekeeper, so that he may be ready 
to stop the fellows if they happen to run 
that way.” 

“What! by myself?” said Ryder, 
alarmed. “ Why, there might be some 
more of ’em amongst the trees.” 

“You softy ! ” whispered Parker, im¬ 
patiently; “they’ll not come that way, 
never fear; besides, 3’ou can take another 
or two of the fellows with you.” 

Alf Rj’der still did not like the proposal, 
but, taking two or three companions, he 
started off noiselessly over the grass in the 
direction of the gates. 




Meanwhile Parker, like a skilful gene¬ 
ral, was disposing of the rest of his forces. 
“ You, Snipe, and you. Jumper, and you, 
Tarver, go round to the back of the house 
and rouse the butler if you can. You 
know where he sleeps. You remember, 
Tarver, I showed you once when you 
were here with me, where all the men- 
servants sleep ? ” 

“Yes, that’s all right,” said Tarver, 
his teeth chattering the while; “ but what 
about those dogs ? ” 

“Dogs! they can’t ^t at you, man 
alive; why, they’re 1^ chain^ up fast 
enough. Besides, they’re not near your 
destination at all. Only mind you don’t 
disturb them if you can help it.” 

“ But what are you going to do, 
Parker ? ” asked Tarver. 

“Oh, leave me alone; I’ve, got my 
work cut out; you go and do yours.” 

“Well, lads, we must go, I suppose,” 
said Tarver, looking round; “but I can 
tell you I wish I was nicely at home in 
bed, that’s all.” 

“ So do I,” said Snipe. 

“ So do I,” chimed in half a dozen 
others. 

“ Sh—” hissed Parker; “what a row 
you’re making ! Why, you’ll disturb the 
fellows if you don’t look out. Off with you.” 

Tarver and his supporters disappeared 
round the comer, and but three or four 
others of us were left standing round 
Parker. 

All this had passed in a very few 
moments, however long it may have taken 
me to tell it. And now Parker, creeping 
cautiously to the open window, said, 

“ Now, lads, if you hear a commotion 
inside, or if you see the fellows trying to 
get away, raise an alarm; make the biggest 
hullabaloo you ciin.” 

So saying, ho began to climb through 
the open window. 

“ Oh, do come back, Parker! ” implored 
one little fellow, in an agony of terror ; 
“ they’ll kill you, they will.” 

“ Can’t help it,” returned the young 
pupil-teachcr again, doggedly. 

“ But what are you going te do ? ” asked 
another of the party outside. 

“ Well, if 3'ou mmt know, I’m going to 
try to lock the thieves up in the library.” 

“ Come back,” almost shouted two or 
three of the boys at once. But it was too 
late, for Parker had disappeared. 

For a moment we stood petrified, not 
daring to move, and yet frightened beyond 
measure at our position . We stood, there¬ 
fore, and simply w''G*ied the light, which 
we could see above the shutters of the 
library windows. Before wo could fairly 
concentrate our gaze upon the light, how¬ 
ever, it suddenlyfcisappeared, and we found 
ourselves staring at darkness. What could 
it mean ? 

But we had no time to reflect much upon 
the subject, for at this instant we heard 
the sound of a piercing scream in the 
distance, and almost immediately after¬ 
wards a man jumped from the open window 
by which Parker had entered. He was 
follow(‘d instantly by another, and the 
two set off in different directions over 
the lawn, both making for the wood, and 
almost knocking us down in their rush. 

At first we wore so horrified and so sur¬ 
prised that we could not utter a single 
sound. Then, as we thought of our friend 
Parker, and especially as we saw the reced¬ 
ing figures of the burglars, our voices re¬ 
turned suddenly to us, and we set up a 
yell that would have done credit to a troop 
of ^Mohawks, W0 did make a ‘‘ hullabaloo.” 
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And not without effect, for in a minute’s 
time or so there was the most extraordinary 
commotion commenced. Windows wore 
thro^vn open, voices began shouting, 
screams were heard from some of the 
female servants, and, to cro^vn all, there 
commenced a barking of dogs enough to 
deafen one. The next minute Tarver and 
his companions came rushing past the end 
of the wing, followed by the butler and 
two or three other men-servants. Mean¬ 
while the great dinner-bell had commenced 
clanging in a furious and startling manner, 
l>eing evidently manipulated by somebody 
who meant raising an alarm. 

“ All right, Sir John ; all friends here at 
present,” shouted the butler, as he came 
round the corner and gained the front of 
the house. 

Looking up, we could see Sir John him¬ 
self leaning out of his bedroom window, 
and holding a candle in one hand, whilst 
in the other he carried a shining instru¬ 
ment of some kind. It was a revolver, and 
it was pointing directly towards ns. 
“What if he should fire!*” we thought. 
However, he did not fire, for, reassured 
apparently by the sound of the butler’s 
voice, he withdrew himself from the win¬ 
dow, and was presently standing amongst 
ns. 

It was astonishing to see what a crowd 
had gathered in a few minutes. Besides 
the men from the house, there had arrived 
men from the stables, fanu-servants from 
the home - farm, the gatekeeper, and 
several gardeners from the “bothy,” or 
general residence of those gardeners who 
were single men. A few hurried explana¬ 
tions on our part served to show the men 
how matt€*rs stood. 

But w'hat about young Parker ? Well, 
as soon as we had explained matters some¬ 
what a rush was made towards the librarj’. 
The foremost of the party, in turning the 
comer into the wing in which the library 
was situated, stumbled over something in 
his haste. It was poor Parker, who lay in 
the passage doubled up and quite senseless. 
At first, indeed, the men thought him dead, 
but a groan from the poor fellow when 
they raised him from the floor showed 
them that he was still alive ; and, in fact, 
it was found that he was merely stunned, 
having received a blow with some heavy 
weapon, which had grazed his head, and, 
glancing off, had then fallen upon his arm, 
breaking it above the elbow. 

Quickly resigning the charge of the in¬ 
jured lad into \ ‘u. ‘'.^usekeeper’s hands, the 
men mshed on to w 'brary. Here the 
work of the thieves was evident: drawers 
had been forced op^n and papers were 
scattered about in the utmost confusion. 

A moment’s glance was sulheient for Sii' 
John. “Off, my lads I ” said ho; “ after 
them : ” 

“Nothing serious lost, I hope. Sir 
John ? ” said the butler, with evident con¬ 
cern. 

“ Yes ; I fear the rascals have got more 
than I can explain just now,” returned 
the baronet, hurriedly. “After them!” 
he added ; ‘ ‘ the man who catches them 
shall not lose anything by it,” he con¬ 
tinued. “ Boys, you saw which way they 
went ? ” he asked, suddenly addressing us, 
for wo had followed the men into the 
library. 

“Veil, sir,” shouted half a dozen of us 
at once—it was astonishing how bold we 
had grown lately. 

Well, to make a long story short, off we 
started, in two gg*oups, one to each of the 
tracks made by the two burglars. On we 


ran, across the lawn, down the terrace 
slopes, and into the wood. We could 
easily trace the footsteps in the snow. 
Presently the foremost man stops short, 
and says, “ Hullo ! what have we here Y ” 

And stooping down we found a man 
lying senseless on the ground. It was evi¬ 
dently one of the burglars we were in 
search of. Ho was lying with one foot 
entangled in a wire fence, whilst his head 
was resting on some rough stones which 
fringed a brook just on the other side of 
the fence. It was easy to s^'e that in his 
haste the thief had stumbled over the 
wires, and had fallen heavily on the stones 
with his hea<i, stunning himself. He was 
somewhat coming round, however, when 
we found him, and groaned loudly when 
the men raised him from his uncomfortable 
position. 

Ho was brought back to the Hall, in 
spite of his cries and kicks, for ho now 
began to realise his position, and deposite<l 
on the library floor. Here his pockets were 
unceremoniously turned out. 

“ Capital I” said the squire, picking up a 
roll of papers, and carefully counting them; 
“ this was the main item lost.” 

They were bank-notes, and represented a 
rather large sum. Sir John had had them 
ready to meet various Christmas accounts. 

The prisoner, for such he now was, 
scowled horribly, and we could not help 
thinking of what he might have done had 
we boys tried to stop him when ho was 
commencing his flight. But to all questions 
he opposed a dogged silence. 

“Bring him along here,” said the 
baronet, at length, and he led the way to a 
loose box in the stable yard. 

“ He’ll be safe here till the moniing,” he 
added, as he carefully locked the great 
oaken door of the stable. 

“And now, my lads,” said he, suddenly 
turning round and addressing us boys, 
“ suppose we have our Christmas Carols. 
It won’t do to miss them. Why that’s 
what you came for.” 

“But you shall have something to eat 
first,” he continued. “ And the poor 
donkey, too,” he exclaimed, as wo came 
round to the front of the house again, and 
saw the poor brute patiently standing where 
we had left it. 

In a few minutes a “ jolly spread,” as 
we called it, was set out in the long ser¬ 
vants’ hall, and we all sat down as merry 
as if nothing particular had occurred. I 
say we^ meaning grooms, gardeners, boys, 
etc., ete., with Sir John himself at the head 
of the table. Just as we were taking our 
seats, too, the other search party returned, 
with the information that nothing could be 
seen of the other scamp. 

“No matter,” returned the baronet, 
“ he’s got nothing worth having. Besides, 
we shall get him before long, I dare 
say.” 

There was only one drawback to our 
pleasure. It was the knowledge that brave 
young Parker was lying in the house¬ 
keeper’s room unable to join us. However, 
the accounts given of nis progress were 
highly favourable, and our spirits were not 
damped very much. 

“ He's a splendid fellow, that young 
Parker,” said Sir John, a dozen times at 
least during the course of the meal. “ I'll 
do something for that lad.” And he kept 
his word, for Parker is now the clever and 
trusted steward on the Avenel estate. 

The good folk of Little Clayton were 
just getting up that Christmas morning lis 
we trotted our donkey down the village 
street homewards. 


HOLIDAY rXJN. 

1.— Bold Advertisement. 



EADRRS may a 
usefal suggestion u 
to the drawing np 
of bills and pm- 
grarames for tbrir 
charades and othr: 
entertainment.*! froa 
the following. Ow 
of Arteniiu Wanl’s 
(Arthur Farrer 
Browne’s) jokes, 
when he and EL P 
Kingston were 
“ On the Rampage " 
in “ the States, ’ 
was the issuing of 
/ an enormous iiosler. 
with all save tie 
last line in Innie letters, declaring that 


Artemus Ward delivered 
Lectures before 

; ALL THE CROWNED 
i HEADS OF EUROPE !!! | 

i -ever thought of delivering Lectures. : 

i ' 

I_• 


2.—Ameuican Rivers. 

I suppose some of our Ikijs will liave reen iIh* 
following (jnaint lines, hot they are worthy et a 
place here in the interest of those who have not;- 
“ In England rivers all are males, 

E'or instance, Father Thames. 

Whoever to Columbia sails 
Finds them mo’amselles, or dames. 

Yes, there the softer sex presides 
Aquatic, I assure ye. 

And Mrs. Sijtpi rolls her tides 
llcsjKiiisivo to J/iM S(mri I ” 

Those call to mind those other lines, written 
by Moine wag, “Chi the Bankruptcy of a man 
named Homer ” :— 

“That Homer should a liankrupt be 
Is not so very Odd-<ryc-ser^ 

If it he true, as I’m instructed. 

So lU'hc luid his books conducted I * 


1.—The Mad Orator. 

i’s, a capital effect can be intro¬ 
duced at an evening thirty Iw 
two of you. One—the dummy 
orator—stands in front of the 
other and puts his arms behind 
his back ; the other thrusts hi.s 
anus as far as possible thruagh 
those of him in front (keeping 
his head well out of view 
behind “Dummy’s*’ backi, 
and tliey proceed to busiuc^ 
The hoy behind recites in a sonorous voice, 
and with go<iil accent and discretion, 

“ Hamlet's advice to the Players,” and th<- 
effects introduced are to be quite at variamti 
with his delivery. As ho speaks, Dummy in 
front moves his lips, and the arms jvassed 
through his gestii iilate furiously in defiance of 
the rule Hamlet is laying down for the players, 
that they not “ saw tlic air too much with 
their hands. ” All this must be pKjrfomied with 
great gravity, however much the spectatorsmsy 
laugh, nn<l, at a critical time, possibly a sneeze 
will come in with good effect, and the Dummy’s 
handkertddcf takm out of his |)ocket, and nis 
nose rubbed into a high {lolish with it, may 
Iieighten the effect—at the end ! 

There arc other hits of fun, easily thought 
out for yourselves, which, well rehearsed, might 
make this illusion more comical still. 
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For Christmas comes to tell 
How Jesus loved thee well, 
How from on high He came 
To bear thy sin and shame ; 
He calls thee to His side 
Afresh this Christmastide, 

He bids thee come and prov 
The riches of His love; 
Come quickly, taste and see 
And joy shall be to thee ! 


(Ehristmas Sai* 


W HAT is this day to thee? 

A day of festal glee ? 

A day of household greetings, 
A day of friendly meetings ? 

A day that without measure. 
Shall pass in earthly pleasure? 


Oh no ! it cannot be ! 

It must mean more to thee! 






























1. There, Ebenezer! YouVe been & vtiy 
^ood boy. There’s something to take to 
your mother, and your brothers and sisters. 

2. Oil, whai a beauty, my boy ! Now itll 
have to be drawn ! 

3. Tho tug of war. 

4. Not so easy as it seemed I 

5. At last ! 

G. Nil desperandiim! 

7. Success ! Hooray 1 ! 

8. The reward of industry. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 

rilAPTEIl XIII. —now TOM DIIIFT, STILL COING 
DOWNHILL, MET MY OLD MASTER. 

W HEN Tom reached liif? lodgings that 
night, he fomid a jubilant letter from 
Charlie awaiting him. 

“Just fancy,” he said, “ it’s only three 
weeks more, old man, and then to Jericho 
with books, and test tubes, and anatomy ! 
I’ll drag you out of your study by the 
scruff of your neck, see if I don’t; I’ll clap 
:i knapsack on your back, and haul you by 
hcer force down into Kent. There you 
all snuff the ozone, and hold your hat on 


I your head with both hands on the cliff 
j top. I’ll hoimd you through old castles, 

I and worry you up hills. If I catch so 
: much as a leaflet on chemistry in your 
hands, I’ll tear it up and send it flying 
after the sea-gulls. In short, I shouldn’t 
like to say what I won’t do, I’m so wild at 
the prospect of a week with you. Of 
I course, the dear old people growl at me 
I for leaving them in the lurcTi; but they 
I are glad for us to get the blow; indeed, 

; my pater insists on paying the piper, which 
is handsome of him. I expect I shall get 
I a day in London on my way, either going 
I or returning; and if you can put me up in 
I your diggings for the night, we’ll have a 
I jolly evening, and you can show me all i 
■ your haunts.” 


Tom gasped as he got so far; and well 
he might. 

“ I’ll tell you all the news when I come. 
I suppose, by your not writing, you are 
saving yours up for me. Ta, ta, old boy, 
and aurevoir in twenty-one days. Hurrah. 
Yours ever,—c. N.” 

Tom, in his misery, crushed the letter up 
in his ^gers, and flung it from him. If a 
passing pang shot through his breast, it 
was followed almost instantly by other 
feelings of vexation and shame. One 
moment he was ready to sink to the floor 
in a passion of penitence and remorse^tbe 
next, he was ready to resent Charhe’s in¬ 
fluence over him even at a distance, and to 
sneer, as Ghis and his friend had done, at 
the boy’s expense. His brain was too 
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uddled with the excitement and the 
range emotions of that evening to reason 
ith himself; his head ached, and his 
ind was poisoned. 

•“What right has the fellow always to 
\i following me up this way?” he asked. 

P ['m a fool to stand it. Why can’t I do 
I choose without his pulling a long face ? ” 
Thus Tom questioned, and thus he 
oved that it was Charlie’s influence more 
an his letter that worried him ; for what 
id the letter said, either in the, way of 
diortation or reproof ? 

Then he threw himself on the bed, and 
with the wild memory of the evening 
wding on his feverish mind. He rose, 
kd, lighting a candle, endeavoured to 
|ad; but even his novel was flat and 
upid, and in the midst of it he fell asleep, 

I dream of Gus and his friend all nignt 
pg. Long ere he awoke my senses had 
Sft me, for he had neglected to wind me 
b. Next morning he went to lectures as 
mal. To his fellow-students he appeared 
Le same shy, quiet youth he had always 
,emed; to Mr. Newcome, whom he met 
[ the street, he appeared still as Charlie’s 
losen and dear friend, ready for his holi- 
ly and rejoicing in the prospect of the 
^ming meeting; to his professors he ap- 
?ared still the same steady, hard-working 
udent, bent on making his way in his 
ofession. But to himself, alas! how 
tored, how degraded he appeared ! 

In the midst of his duties his thoughts 
in continually—now back to the strange 
iperience of last evening, now forward to 
lie doubtful events of this. The recoUec- 
011 of the past had lost a good deal of its 
fpulsiveness after twelve hours’ interval, 
ud although he still felt it to be low and 
armful, he yet secretly encouraged his 
iriosity to revisit the place of his tempta- 
on. 

“ After all, it did me no harm,” said he 
) himself ; “ it’s not interfered with my 
ork, or made me feel worse than before. 
That harm in going again to-night ? 

• hen Charlie comes, and we get away 
om town, I shall easily be able to break 
off; and besides, Charlie’s sure to help 
ut me square; he always does. Yes; I 
link I’ll just go and see what’s on there 
• -night; it can’t be worse than it was. 
sides,” thought he, glad to seize on any 
:raw of excuse, “ I’m bound in honour to 
lay Gus a return match; it would be un- 
tntlemanly to back out of that.” 

But why sicken you, dear reader, and 
lyself, with recapitulating the sad work- 
igs of this pool fellow’s mind ? The more 
e tried to convince himself he was doing 
Illy a slight wrong, the more his con- 
lience cried out he was running to his 
liii. But he stopped his ears and shut 
is eyes, and blindly dared his fate. 

He went that evening to the music-hall. 
[•• met Gus and Mortimer, and two other 
riends. He had taken care to get himself 
p in a nearer approach to his com- 
auions’ style. He bought some cigars of 
is own on the way, and offered them with 
less awkward swagger than he had been 
ble to assume the night before. He found 
imself able to nod familiarly to the bar- 
^laid, and fancied that even Mortimer must 
lave approved of the way in whi( 5 h he 
rdered about the billiard-marker. 

In the match with Gus, for half-crowns, 
le lost, though only narrowly—so nar- 
uwly Uiat he was not content, without a 
urther trial’of skill, to own himself beaten 
-and therefore challenged his adversary’ 
0 a second meeting the next evening, 
rhea he watched the others play, and 


betted with Mortimer on the result—and 
alas! for him, he won. 

It was Tom himself who said, at nine 
o’clock, 

“ And HOW, suppose we see what’s going 
on below.” 

It was the same stupid, disgusting 
spectacle, but to Tom it seemed more 
amusing. True he at times felt a 
return of the old feeling of shame; the 
blush would occasionally suffuse his face; 
but such fits were rare, and he was able to 
carry them off more easily with joke and 
laughter. The people who frequented the 
place, too, seemed less odious. Indeed, he 
summoned up the resolution to change 
words with one, following the example of 
his companions. 

“ Jack,” said Gus, in a whisper to 
Mortimer, as Tom, after accepting a very 
broad hint to treat the party to spirits, 
was turning to go, “ that fellow will be a 
credit to you and me. Did you see how 
he smacked his Ups over the play, and yet 
all the while wanted to make us think he 
saw that sort of thing every day of his life, 
eh ? xi^’s a promising chap, eh Jack ? ” 
Wart law,” replied Jack, laughing. 

A eanw jile Tom, glad enough to get out 
into pure air, toough in not so despe¬ 
rate a case as the night before, shouldered 
his way among the loitering company 
towards the door. He was just emerging 
into the street, when the sound of voices 
arrested him. 

“ That’s one of our men, isn’t it ? ” said 
one. 

“ Why, so it is; I fancied he was any¬ 
thing but a festive blade. Yes; ’and 
upon my word he’s half seas over ! ” 

Tom had no difficulty in discovering that 
these hurried words had reference to him, 
and turning instinctively towards the 
voices, he found himself face to face with 
two, reputedly, of the wildest of Ms fellow- 
students. 

Gladly would he have avoided them; 
gladly would he have shrunk back and lost 
himself in the crowd, but it was too late 
now; he stood discovered. 

“ How are you ? ” cried one of the two, 
as he passed; “ isn’t your name Drift ? ” 

Tom stared as if he would have denied 
his naune ; but the next moment he put on 
Ms lately acquired swagger, and said, 
“Yes!” 

“ Ah! I thought so; one of the St. 
Elizabeth men. Hullo ! he's in a hurry, 
though,” added he, as Tom made a dive 
forward and strode rapidly down the street. 

It was but a step deeper. Well, he knew 
that by to-morrow every one of Ms fellow- 
students would know of him as a frequenter 
of that wretched place. Well, he knew that, 
as far as they were concerned, the mask of 
shyness and reticence under which he had 
sheltered in their midst was for ever 
pulled away. “ One of us,” indeed ! So 
truly the very worst of them might now 
speak and thmk of him. Oh, if he had but 
considered in time ; if he had but stemmed 
tMs flood at its source! But it was too 
late now. 

And he strode home reckless and 
hardened. 

The next day, as he expected, every one 
seemed to know of his visits to the music- 
hall. The two who had seen Mm accosted 
him with every show of friendsMp and 
intelligence. He was appealed to in the 
jiresence of nearly a dozen of his fellow- 
students as to the name of one of the low 
songs there given; he was asked if he was 
going to be there to-night, and he was 
invit^ to join this party and that in 


similar expeditions to similar places. And 
to all these questioifs and greetings he was 
constrained to reply in keeping with his 
assumed character of a gay spark. How 
sick, how vile he felt; yet in that one day 
how hardened and despetate he became I 

It was not in Tom Drift to cfy “ I have 
sinned! ” “ I will return! ” No, once loose 
from his moorings, he let himself float 
down the stream, watcMng the receding 
banks in mute despair, raising no shout for 
succour, venturing no plunge for safety. 

You, who by this time have given him 
up, disgusted at his weakness, his vanity, 
his low instincts, his cowardliness—who say 
let Mm wallow in the mire he has prepared 
for himself, who know so glibly what you 
would have done, what you would have 
said, what you would have felt, remember 
once more that Tom Drift was not such as 
you; and unfortunately did not know you. 
He was not gifted with your heroic resolu¬ 
tion or your all-penetrating wisdom. He 
was an ordinary sinful being of flesh and 
blood, and therefore, reader, try to realise 
all he went through before you fling your 
stone. 

The toils were closing round him fast. 
H is will had been the first to suffer, Ms 
conscience next. Then with a rush had 
gone honour, temperance, and purity; and 
now finally the flimsy rag, Ms good name, 
had been tom from him, and he stood 
revealed a prodigal—and a hypocrite. 

Even yet, however, help might have been 
forthcoming. 

“ I say, you fellow,” said one of. his 
fellow-students, tMs same day, “ I’ve 
never spoken to you before, and perhaps 
shall never do so again; but dcn*t he a 
fool ” 

“What do you mean?” said Tom,, 
sharply. 

“ Only tMs, and I can’t help it if you 
are angry: keep clear of these new friends 
of yours, and, still more, keep clear of the 
places they visit. If you’ve been led in 
once, rather cut off your right hand than 
be led in again, that’s all I ” 

What spirit of infatuation possessed Tom 
Drift that he did not spring for very Efe 
at the proffered help, that & did not be- 
• siege tMs friend, however blunt and .out¬ 
spoken, and compel his timely aid ? Alas, 
for Ms blindness and folly! 

Scowling round at the speaker, he mut¬ 
tered an oath, and said, “What on ecurth 
concern is it of yours who my friends are 
and where I go ? Mind your own busi¬ 
ness ! ” 

And so, thrusting rudely away the hand 
that might have saved Mm, he swept 
farther and farther out towards the dark 
waters. 

One final and great hope was still re¬ 
served for him, and that was Charlie’s 
visit. But to Tom that prospect was be¬ 
coming day by day more distasteful. As 
the days wore on, and Tom sunk deeper 
and deeper into the snare prepared for him, 
the thought of a week in the society of 
one so upright and pure as Charlie became 
positively odious. The effort to conceal 
his new condition would be almost im¬ 
possible, and yet to admit it to Mm would 
be, he felt, to shatter for ever the only 
friendsMp he really prized. He racked 
his brain for expedients and excuses to 
avert the visit, but without avail. If he 
pleaded illness Charlie would be the first 
to rush to his bedside; if he pleaded hard 
work Charlie would insist on sharing it, or 
improving its few intervals of rest; if he 
pleaded disinclination Charlie would de¬ 
vise a hundred other plans to please Mm. 
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the boy’s sallies. 

“Tom, you rascal, didn’t | 
I tell you you weren’t to ; 
knock yourself up, eh ? i 
AVhy can’t you do what 
you’re told ? Why, I de¬ 
clare you’re as thin as a 
hurdle, and as black under 
the eyes as if you’d l)een 
fighting with a collier. 
You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself! Look at me; 
do all I can I can’t get up ; 
an interesting pallor like I 
you, and I’ve fretted • 
enough over those conic ' 
sections (comic sections Jim j 
always cells them). Never 
mind I Wait till I get you 
do>\Ti to the sea.” 

And so hd rattled on, 
while Tom leaned back in 
his seat and winced at 
every word. 


\Vlicn they reached Mr. Newcome's. of 
course there was a scene of eager wel<. rat' 
on one side and boisterous glee on tW 
other. Tom, as he looked on, sighed u 
well he might, and wished he could haTi 
been spared the torture of this day. , 
Charlie tore himself away from m 
mother, to drag his friend into the 
“ Look at this object I ” he cried : “ dii: 
you ever see such a caution to studfnts? 
If we do nothing else in Kent we &iiiB 
scare the crows, eh Tom ? ” 

“ Charlie I” exclaimed his mother; 
have come home quite rude! I hope* yoali 
excuse him, Mr. Drift.” 

Mr. Drift said nothing, and looked ud 
felt extremely miserable. 

“ He looks really ill, poor fellow! ” s»i 
Mrs. Newcome to her husband. “ I wa¬ 
der they allow the students to overwerk 
themselves in that way.” 

And then they sat down to dinner-t 
meal as distasteful to Tom as it was jojfd 
to Charlie and bis pnrrnt®. 

(r. !jr- r; t • M 


In short, Charlie’s visit was inevitable, 
and as he looked forward to it he writhed 
in misgiving and anxiety. 

Hia visits to the music-hall were mean¬ 
while continuing, and his circle of ac- 
^aintance at that evil haunt enlarging. 
He was duly installed as one of the fast 
set at St Elizabeth’s, and under its aus¬ 
pices had already made his dihut at other 
scenes and places than that of his first 
transgression. He was known by sight to 
a score of billiard-markers, potmen, black¬ 
legs, and lower characters still, and was 
on nodding terms with fully half of them. 
He had lost considerably more than he had 
gained at billiards, and was still farther 
emptying his purse at cards. Quick work 
for a few weeks ! So quickly and fatally, 
alas! will the infection, once admitted, 
spread, especially in a patient whose moral 
constitution has undergone so long a 
course of slow preparation as Tom’s bad. 

The day came at last. Tom had care¬ 
fully hidden away his worst books and his 
spirits; he had bathed his face half a dozen 
times, to remove the traces of last night’s 
intemjMranoe; he had gathered together 
from tiie comers where they had for so long 
lain neglected the books and relics of his 
Randlebury days, and restored them to 
their old places ; he had brightcneil me up, 
and he h^ taken pains to purify his room 
from the smell of rank tobacco ; and then 
he sauntered down to the station. 

How my heart beat as the train came in 
to the platform ! Jlis head was out of the 
window, and his hand was wa^ung to us a 
hundred yards off; and the next minute 
be had burst from the carriage, and seized - 
Tom by the hands. 

“How are you, old Torn? I thought 
we’d never get here; how glad 1 am to 
set eyes on ;^ou I Isn’t this a spree ? ” and 
not waiting for Tom’s answer, he hauled 
bis traps out of the carriage in a transport 
of delight. 

Still the same jovial, honest, fine-hearted 
boy. 

“ Hi I here! some of you,” he shouted to 
a porter, “ look after these things, will 
you, and get us a cab. I tell you what, 
Tom, you’ve got to come up home with 
me first, and we can have dinner there; 
then I’ll come on to your den, and we can 
pack our knapsacks and sleep, and then 
start by the five train to-morrow morning.” 

Thus he bustled, and thus he brought 
back the old times on poor Tom Drift. 
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course they were liable to miss their way 

MY GRANDFATHER’S GHOST- and to addf a mile or two to their distance 

OTriDW whenever they tried to make a short cut: 

olUKY. t)ut what did it signify? They were on 

T> m o -»r pleasure bent, and it would make no differ- 

Bv THE Rev. T. S. Millincton-, enoe in the end. 

Author of “Some qf our Fellows," etc., etc. The evening of the second day closed in 

ruAPTPn T rather abruptly, a slight fog coming on, 

which afforded them much ground for 

I T must have been somewhere about the congratulation; for if it was so dark down 
beginning of this present century that there in Bedfordshire, they argued, what 
my grandfather, then a young man, set out must it be in London ? 
one fine morning in the month of October, The worst of it was they were not then 
on horseback, to make a journey into the upon the high road, and were uncertain as 
Midland Counties. He was accompanied to its whereabouts; they resolved, there¬ 
by a friend. Both were well mounted; fore, to put up at the first village inn they 
and as they were not pressed for time, and should come to, rather than attempt to 
meant to make easy stages, they promised proceed farther. Village inns were of 
themselves almost as much pleasure in their course more frequently visited by chance 
ride as in the hospitable welcome they travellers in those days than they are now; 
were certain of receiving at their journey’s and instead of being mere boozing-places 
end. for the country folks, contained usually a 

They did not keep to the high road, but decent bedroom or two, a comfortable 
♦ ravelled by map, and turned aside here parlour, and a fair larder and stable; 
and there to visit any objects of intcrMt good accommodation, in fact, for “ man 
ithat happened to lie near their route. Of and beast.” 

I . __ Such was the legend which my 

grandfather and his companion, 
whose name, if I remember right, 
was Walcot, discovered on the sign- 
\ board of the “ Marquis of Granby,” 
at Hiddendene; and they determined 
to put the truth of it to a practical 
^ \ test. 

\ First, as to the larder. It was 
^not very well stocked, but there was 
i.) a goose roasting in the kitchen, and 


it smelt savoury. A gentleman in the 
parlour was going to dine off it, the 
landlord said, and the new comers could 
no doubt join him if they liked; at 
least he seemed a pleasant, free-spoken 
sort of man, and he would ask him. 
That was very soon arranged, and the 
stables being found satisfactory and a 
double-bedded room at their disposal, my 
grandfather and Mr. Walcot carried their 
saddle-bags into the house, and after 
having seen their horses well attended to, 
they foimd their dinner and themselves 
simultaneously ready. 

The stranger was a sharp-featured man, 
with small black eyes, red cheeks, and a 
low forehead. He wore his hair very short, 
and smoothed down carefully as if to make 
the most of it. His figure was small and 
compact, and his clothes tight-fitting, 
with no waste anywhere; he was not a 
cockney evidently, and yet not altogether 
like a countryman; his dialect was pecu¬ 
liar, and would have puzzled any one ; he 
might have been a strolling player or a 
horsedcaler. They found him, as the land¬ 
lord had said, very ^ ____ 

free and conversa- - — 

ble. It gave him 
the g^reatest plea- 1 

sure, he said, to i| 

meet with two such 

proper gentlemen •' I ^ 

in such an out-of- M j{| 

the-way place. He ll^ ? 

bade them order ft 
whatever they 
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liked and he would go them share's ; please 
il' mselves, and they would please him; 

: j should be agreeable, he should; hc‘ was 
always agreeable, he was. 

A goose is proverbially an awkward bird, 
too much for one and not enough for two ; 
but this was an extra large one, I suppose, 
for it made them an excellent dinner, and 
they were very merry over it, and after it. 
They laughed and quaffed, and said a 
l^reat many foolish things, you may' be 
Mire, for when the wine is in the wit is 
out; and they boasted a little and talked 
big, among other things about their 
horses. 

“ That’s a pretty nag of yours,” said the 
stranger to my grandfather. ‘ ‘ I noticed 
him as the ostler w'as washing his feet in 
the stable y'ard ; have you had him long ?” 

“ I bought liim of the man who bred 
him,” said my grandfather. 

” He seemed a bit tired ; have you come 
bn- to-day ? ” 

“Not more than twenty miles ; he could 
do fifty c'asUy! ” 

“ Quite sound, I suppose ? ” 

“ Sound as a roach ; you were mistaken 
if you thought he was tired; he’s up to 
anything.” 

“T’other gentleman’s tit ain’t a bad 
sort.” 

“ I should think not,” said “ t’other gen¬ 
tleman,” indignantly. “My horse is 
thoroughbred.” 

“Well, there’s some blood in him, no 
doubt.” 

“ I wouldn’t take a himdred guineas for 
him,” said Walcot. “ In fact, I wouldn’t 
sell him at any' price; he’s as hard as 
nails and as clean-limbed asu star.” 

Mr. Fogarty, that was the stranger’s 
name, laughed and winked, as much as to 
say he knew all about that, and presently 
changed the subject. 

“ Queer old house I noticed just outside 
the village,” he said; “ great pair of iron 
gates in front of it, lawn all overgrown 
with weeds and brambles; house shut up, 
broken windows, tottering chimneys; did 
you observe it ? ” 

Yes; they had both noticed it. “ Why 
is it in that ruinous state ? ” they asked. 

“ Haunted, so the landlord says. Some¬ 
body died or was murdered there many 
years ago ; strange sounds heard in one of 
the rooms; tall white figure shows itself 
and vanishes; no one can live in the place ; 
servants wouldn’t stay in it a day.” 

“I don’t believe in ghosts,” said my 
grandfather. 

“ I do,” said Mr. Fogarty. 

“ I should like to pass a night in that 
house,” said the former. 

“I wouldn’t do it for a thousand 
pounds ! ” said the latter; “ and I don’t 
l)elieve you would cither if it came to the 
point.” ^ 

“ I’ll do it for nothing,” said my grand¬ 
father. “ What do y'ou say, Walcot,” he 
continued; “ will you go with me ? ” 

“Of course I will,” was the answer. 
“It’s a stupid thing to do, and I would 
much rather be in bed ; but if you go I’ll 
go, that’s certain.” 

“ It’s an opportunity that I have often 
wished for,” said my grandfather, “ and I 
don’t mean to let it slip. So call in the 
landlord and let us hear all that he can tell 
us about this haiuited house.” 


CHAPTER II. 


stab'd, and gave many other debiils. lie 
exhorb'd his guests, w'ith all the ebxjueiice 
he could command, “ not to go for to fiy 
in the face of ghosts and goblins as was 
no good to nobody, but to go quietly to 
their b(‘ds, as would havt* to b«- paid for 
all the same wlietlicr they was slept in or 
not.” 

“ It’s not only noises, and lumberings, 
and screams, and cries, and gi'oaus as you'll 
have to fight against,” he said, “but in¬ 
visible forms, appearing all in white, 
enough to curdle you.” 

“So much the b<*tter,” said my grand¬ 
father; “I w’ouldii't miss string an in¬ 
visible form on any account! ” 

The fact is, my grandfather was a little 
set up by wdiat the straiigor bad said, and 
rather hot-hea'U-d too, hy retist)n of the 
wine, and so he w'as di tennined to go 
through with it, though, as he told me, he 
felt cold and sliivt ry wiieii they turned out 
into the night air: but then it w’as a cold 
night, and foggy, w'hich might perhaj^s 
account for it. 

It was a little after eleven o’clock when 
they reached the old house; they bad got 
the key from the parish clerk, who had 
charge of the property iu a sort of way, 
and a fire had been kindled in the dining¬ 
room, W'hich w’us dir(ctly under that in 
which the supposed ci iim; had been com- 
; mitted, and where, as they said, the horrors 
I of the house were concentrated—the ghost’s 
I headquarters in fact. A couple of chairs 
I had also been taken there, and a bottle of 
I brandy—the only spirits they expected to 
see that night, as one of them (of course) 
remarked; and w'ben the shutters were 
shut, and the logs upon the hearth had 
been coaxed into a blaz(‘, the room did not 
look so very dismal after all. 

The first thing they did was to go all 
over the house, from the cellar to the attics, 
examining every room carefully. The 
house was void of furniture. There were 
some bats in the upper chambers, W'hich 
made a great rustling when the light was 
brought in, and startled them very much ; 
but they soon found out what they were, 
and laughed at their own fears, and grew 
bolder afterwards. It required some reso¬ 
lution, however, to explore the ghost- 
chamber, which had been left by mutual 
consent till last; and they w'ere very care¬ 
ful of their lanterns, w'hich served only to 
light up a portion of the room, leaving the 
corners in obscurity. Tht^y went round it 
conscientiously, how’cvcr, tapping the walls 
for secret closets, and satisfying themselves 
fully that there was no hiding-place nor 
anything else unusual about the apart¬ 
ment. 

“Leave the door ajar,” said my grand¬ 
father, as they went out; “we shall then 
be able to rush up at once and look in if 
we should hear anything.” 

“ All right,” Mr. Walcot answ'ered, but 
his teeth chattered as he spoke, and they 
both agreed that, as the house was so 
damp and cold, they had better go and 
make themselves comfortable by the fire 
without more delay. 

They sat there till the clock struck 
twelve. They could hear it distinctly in 
the stillness of the night, somiding from 
the church tower. Then— 

“ Tlierc was silence as of death, 

And the hrav>'<it heM his breath 
For a time.” 


The landlord soon appeared, and sitting 
down with a bumper of his own wine before 
him, corroborated all that Mr. Fogarty had 


They were neither of them very brave, 
however, at that moment. 

“'Two o’clock was the time that jockey- 


fellow said,” Mr. Walcot rcauarked, after 
some minutes. 

“Wliat a bore, to have to wrait two 
lioiirs ! ” said my grandfather. 

“ Disi^olve fn'gus, Utjna super foco 
l.uryt' repo/iens.” 

They heaped up more logs upon the 
In'arth accordingly, but the jrigus refused 
to be dissipated. The chill seemed to be 
ill their Ix^in s. 

“ It can’t b<* far off now,” said my 
grandfather, after a long silence. 

“Just half-past tw'elve,” said the oth* r. 
looking at his w’atch; “how slowly the 
time pas8('s I ” and then there was another 
long and anxious pause. 

“ Hark I ” 

At last I One from the village clock 1 

“ What’s that ? ” 

Both spoke at once, whispering hoarsely, 
and both starbd to their h*et. FootsUV' 
overhead 1 Distinct, heavy footfalls pacing 
to and fro I The longer they listened the 
louder and heavier they appeared. They 
seemed to go from one end of the room 
above them to the other, and then to 
return, with the regularity' of a sentry on 
his beat. Once or twice there was a cessa¬ 
tion, but only for a moment, and then the 
heavy tramp, tramp, tramp went on again 
as steadily as before. 

The two men did not rush upstairs, as 
they’ had proposed doing, but stood still, 
looking at each other, pale and speechleffi. 
At length they moved towards the door, 
and bi'gan to ascend the stairs slowly and 
cautiously. They' had gone to that house 
on puiq>o8e to meet the ghost, and, though 
they wished themselvt's well out of it, 
they’ felt that it would be ridiculous t.. 
shrink froiu a full and complete investi¬ 
gation now that the spirit had begun to 
walk. AVhen they reaohtKi the landing- 
place they found that the door of th- 
room, which had been left ajar, was closed. 
Who, or what, could have closed it ? The 
sounds within continued: a perpetual 
walking to and fro with heavy, measured 
steps. My grandfather grasped the handle 
of the door, but it did not yield; it ap¬ 
peared to be locked. They debated for 
some moments whether they should en¬ 
deavour to force it open; but they’ felt the 
cold so much while standing there that 
they thought it better to return to the fir - 
side, and wait till two o’clock to see wh;ii 
would happen then. 

The sound of the footsteps ceased aft^^r 
a time, and all was again silent. It was a 
very' long hour that they had to w^ait, and 
they looked often at their watches, count¬ 
ing the minutes. 

At length the clock once more soimded 
—One—TWO ! The next moment tht- 
sound of footsteps was again heard over¬ 
head, but quick and hurried ; then there 
was a loud cry, then a lumbering sound or 
thud, as if some heavy body had fallen to 
the floor, then more running to and fro, 
and after that a solemn silence. 

The two watchers were by this time in a 
state of extreme nervous excitement, not 
to say alarm. But they had resolved 
beforehand what they were to do, and, 
summoning all their resolution, they pro¬ 
ceeded to do it. Without spealang a 
word, they went out together, and began 
hastily to ascend the staircase, intemiing. 
at whatever risk, to force open the door 
of the haunted chamber and explore the 
mystery’. 

My grandfather was the first to reach it. 
He gasped the handle and turned it, but. 
though he held it firmly in his clutch., to 



s surprise it was immediartely turned 
und again. The ghost had evidently 
)t hold of the corresponding knob on the 
her side. 

My grandfather felt a thrill of horror at 
iding himself face to face, and almost 
md in hand, with what might prove to 
} a grisly spectre. It was like the scene 
‘scribed by Coleridge in the “ Ancient 
ariner: ’* 


“ The body of my sister’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee ; 

The body and I pulled at one ro)ie, 
But he said nought.to me.’’ 


So the ghost and my grandfather pulled 
one handle, within three inches of each 
her. It was only for a moment, though, 
y grandfather soon let go, and then both 
i and Walcot saw the handle turned half 
und and back again half a dozen times. 

“ I don’t like the idea of going in,” said 
le former, shrinking back. 

” I am only afraid it may be coming 
it,” the other answered, pointing to the 
indie, which was still in motion. At 
lat suggestion they both retreated, and 
ent a little way downstair^. AVhile wait- 
g and listening there the sound of heavy 
otfalls again made itself heard, to and 
0 , to and fro, to and fro ; tramp, tramp, 
amp, as if the ghost were wallaug for a 
ager. 

‘‘ He must be a very heavy ghost,” said 
y grandfather. 

” The ghost of some <jreat vuiiit no 
)ubt,” said Walcot. 

They were “ whistling” to each other to 
vp their spirits up, but it would not do. 
“Don’t!” said my grandfather. “Hark!” 
“What?” 

“ Don’t you hear ? ” 

“Xo; hearw'hat?” 

“Nothing!” 

“Yes, I hear that. The soimd has 
•ased.” 


They listened intently for a time ; but 
1 continued still. 

“Let us try the door again,” said my 
randfather. 

'They did so; it was still fast, but after 
»me little delay they forced it open, and 
lutiously peered in. 

“ Look,said my grandfather. 

“ Where—what ? ” 

“ There. Don’t you see ? ” 

“No; see what?” 


“ Nothing.” 

“ Oh, yes ; I see it now.” 
“ What else do you see ? ” 
“Nothing.” 


That was what they both saw, and after 
le first shock the sight of it seemed to 
ive them courage. They entered the 
>om, therefore, and walked round it, 
jlding their lanterns at arm’s length 
‘fore them, and looking, I suppose, very 
ke a pair of ghosts themselves. It was a 
rge room, perfectly destitute of fumi- 
ire, with no other door than that through 
hich they had entered. They had exam- 
led it already, when making their tour of 
le hou.^; but they went round it again, 
osely inspecting the walls, the floor, the 
"iling, and the chimney; they peered out 
f the window, and could see by the reflec- 
on of their lights upon the shrubs bc;low 
lat it was a considerable height from the 
round, as indeed they knew already, 
[ow’here was any means of escape to be 
iscoyertd; nowhere was it possible that 
ny living creature could be hidden; yet 
Qe ghost was gone. To what other con- 
lusion could they arrive than that the 
mysterious being whose movements they 
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had heard, seen, and felt, was not of flesh 
and blood, but a ghost indeed—a real 
ghost, if such a contradiction of terms 
may be allowed—a ghost of the genuine 
old-fashioned kind ? 

They went downstairs and lingered 
through another hour, cowering over the 
fire, and starting at every fancied somid; 
but, meeting with no more alarms, as soon 
as the ' :>ck struck three they gladly turned 
them h^S^o upon the haunted mansion, and 
went away to their inn. The landlord 
came down from his bed to let them in, 



and plied them with many questions ; but 
they were in no humour to gratify his 
curiosity. They hastened upstairs to their 
double-bedded room and crept between 
the sheets, leaving their candle burning; 
and their host, having ciiught the infection 
of their fear, did the same. 


CHAPTER in. 

Day was just breaking when the travel¬ 
lers were again disturbed. The landlord 
came to their door and, opening it without 
much ceremony, introduced the ostler, 
who was anxious to speak to them. 

“It’s about them osses,” said the ostler. 
“ Has either of you gents been to my 
stable this morning ? ” 

“ To your stable ? No, certainly not.” 

“Weil, then,” he said; “it’s a very’ 
curiss thing, but them two osses is gone.” 

“Which horses?” my grandfather 
asked. 

“ Yours and the other gent’s; the 
thoroughbred and the hunter.” 

“ Where are they gone to ? ” 

“ That’s more than I can tell you. Gone 
out of my stable they are; that’s all I 
know about them. They was all safe last 
night when I locked up; and they ben’t 
theie now, not a hair on ’em.” 

“ Did you find the door open or shut ? ” 

“ Shut the door was; and locked, just as 
I left it.” 

“ And the key ? ” 

“ The key was hanging in my room, in 
the loft.” 

“ Nobody could get at it there without 
your knowing it,” the landlord said, sus¬ 
piciously. 

“ Well,” said the man, after a pause; 
“ I won’t tell no lies about it, ’cause it’s 
no use. I was out last night till after two 
o'clock; and it may have been done then.” 

“ Where were you ? ” 

“ Well, that other gent, Mr. Fogarty he 
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called hisself, he said he’d give mo a sov’n 
if I would go and play some antics in the 
old manor house, but I haven’t got the 
sov’n, ’cause I haven’t seen him since.” 

“ The manor house—antics ! ” cried my 
grandfather. “ Why, then, you were the 
ghost 1 ” 

The ostler grinned and nodded; but 
speedily rejoined, “Well, but about them 
osses ? ” 

“ I said it was a very heavy ghost,” said 
my grandfather. 

‘ ‘ Fourteen stone, ” said the ostler; ‘ * but 
about them osses ? ” 

“ And how did you get out of the 
room ? ” 

“ Same way as I got into it; through the 
winder with my ladder, as I carried there 
on purpose. But about them osses ? ” 

“ Is Mr. Fogarty’s horse gone too?” 
the landlord asked. 

“ No, his’n wouldn’t be likely to go; 
for he was dead lame wlien he came in last 
night.” 

“ I’ll go and call Mr. Fogarty,” said the 
landlord, with faltering accents. 

He did so; but it was like ‘ ‘ calling spirits 
from the vasty deep,” that will not come 
when you do call for them. Mr. Fogarty 
was gone off with the horses, and without 
paying his bill. 

They did not do him much good, how¬ 
ever. 

With all his swagger and cunning he 
was a very poor creature. He could ride 
an old lame horse like the one he left 
behind him in the stable; but he had no 
idea of managing a spirited animal Hke 
my grandfather’s. Soon after daylight he 
fell in with a pack of hounds, out cub¬ 
hunting. The horse which he was leading 
broke away from him, and the other, going 
at a fence, in spite of all his efforts to pre¬ 
vent him, threw him into a ditch. The 
constable, who had been sent in pursuit, 
found him there and fished him out, half- 
drowned, and with a broken ankle. Ho 
locked him safe in gaol, from which it ap¬ 
peared he had only been discharged about 
a week before. He underwent a g;reat 
deal of suffering with his ankle, and as 
soon..as he was well enough to appear in 
the dock was tried, found guilty of horse¬ 
stealing, and transported. My grandfather 
and his friend recovered their horses and 
continued their journey. They never saw, 
heard, or shook handles with a ghost again, 
you may bo certain I 
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TALES TOLD IN A DORMITORY. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 


A uthor of '* The Amateur Dominie," ** Adceniuree of a 
Bouton Boy." etc. 

CH.VPTEfl I.—IKTRODUrTORY, WITH CHRISTMAS 


OltEETING.S. 



HE au- 
t h o r 
hopes you 
all are 
well; aud 
here for 
once the 
truth I 
tell, tho’ 
truth my aim 
no more is. 
I’ll beg you 
to be wise and 
good, and then I, 
as you never 
should, am going 
to tell you etcries. 
comes but once a year; so 
don’t be critics too severe, if I’m not grave 
or goody. An author romping with his 
muse, can’t always mind his F’s and Q’s,— 
and no more should be! 

Away with all your learned books! 
Begone hard words and solemn looks I 
Wann hearts make Christmas weather. 
Frown clouds, fall snow, rise high and 
higher, chill winds!—We’ll gather round 
the fire, and have a laugh together. 

May love and mirth keep out the cold, 
for rich and poor, for young and old I 
Good folks, both great and small, your 
faithful servant hopes and prays that many 
merry Christmas days await you, each and 
aUI 


I 


I 


CHAPTER II.—EXPLANATORY. 

Everybody knows that Christmas is 
always coming, and schoolboys know that | 
it seems to take a long time about it. But i 
at length it had come; our happy time of | 
j)rizes, and packing, and puddings. Books j 
were put away ; boxes wei e corded ; boys 
were full of glee. Our masters, too, were no i 
doubt happy in their way; our mothers 
were on the look out; our hard-worked 
ui-itron was driven wild. It was the last 
ilay of the half at Whitminster, and at j 
liundre<ls of other schools all over the | 
c*)untry. I wi.sh I were a boy finee more, to i 
taste the sweetness of that most delightful 
liay, if only 1 could change back int- t anuui 
ill lime to es rape the miseries of Black Mon- j 
tiny, when the boxes are packed again, and 
the boys again set out the lorontj way. 

I don’t know if railway directors mean 
any harm by it, but they seem not to arrange 
their trains for the convenience of the 
juvenile public. At all events, on this 
breaking-up day, while most of the fellows 
got away that evening, there were about a 
dozen of us who had to stay at school all 
night, and wait for the first train next 
morning. Of course it was the Jiret train 
we wailed for. There was no help for it; 
so, after seeing our friends off, and having 
our supper, we made the best of a bad 


business crowding into one lar^ dor¬ 
mitory, with the view of spenduig the 
night as sociably and pleasantly as was 
possible under the circumstances. 

The night before we had been unusually 
noisy, and Mr. Vialls, our redoubtable 
master, had come up to our dormitory, and 
threatened condign punishment if we didn’t 
go to bed at once. We didn’t believe that 
he would keep his word, as it was “ the last 
night; ” and after a little we were romping 
as boisterously as ever, when back came the 
master and caught Dick de W^ilton, 
unlucky Dick, who was always the first in 
getting into scrapes, and who of course 
was now the last to be getting into bed. 

“ Como downstairs into my room,” said 
Mr. Vialls in an awful voice. “ You may 
as well make a noise there, as you are so 
fond of it.” 

There was nothing for poor Dick to do 
but to got up and dress himself. Luckily 
he was only half undressed as it was, but 
unluckily, all the rest of his clothes were 
packed up; so he wasn’t able to put on 
quite as many of them as were desirable 
under the circumstances. The rest of us, 
however, lent him a couple of waistcoats 
and an extra shirt or so to put on under 
his coat, and as the night was cold and the 
cane was thick, he also thought well to add 
tw'o or three carefully folded towels to his 
equipment; and, thus prepared, descended 
to the den where Mr. Vialls w'as awaiting 
him. 

Dick, perhaps, got off pretty cheap under 
the circumstances, i.e., the towels, shirts, 
etc : but from his fate we knew that Mr. 
Vialls was in earnest, and this evening we 
did not forget the lesson ; and w'hen some¬ 
body proposed to have a rattling good 
pillow fight, somebody else, more prudent, 
opposed the motion, and advised us not to 
tempt the thunderbolt. 

“ But what are we to do ? ” said Beesley 
in despair. “ I can’t go to sleep just yet.” 

“ Let us abuse Vialls,” propos^ Lessing. 

“ That’s stale. We have abused him so 
often.” 

“ Besides,” said Tom Cane, “ it’s the 
holidays now, and we don't want to have 
anything more to do with Vialls.” 

“ Nor with Cane,” said Lessing, 

“ Will nobody tell us a story ? ” asked 
Cane’s brother. 

“ I’ll tell you what, you fellows! ” cried 
Tom Cane, struck by a bright thought, “ I 
have just got an idea.” 

“ Pull him up, then.” 

“ Let us agree that every fellow tells a 
story all round.” 

“ Just the thing. And the fellows who 
tell the best tales shall sit on the box 
of the omnibus to-morrow when we go to 
the station.” 

“ Well then, we agree. Who is to 
begin ” 

After a good deal of discussion, the start 
was made, and stories were told all round. 
Of course there is not space now for all of 
them, but we will give the two that secured 
the box-scat. 


CIIAPER III. —THE STORY OF A HAUNTED MOOR. 

“Last Christmas holidays,” said Arm¬ 
strong, “ I went down to stay with my 
uncle, who has a large sheep-farm in 
Northumberland. He lives in a very wild 
part of the country—nothiog round but 
bare hills, covered with scrubby grass and 
burned heather. You may walk for miles 
without seeing a single house or a tree; 
and in the evenings when the sheep have 
drawn off to the heights, the loneliness is 


rather too much for anybody who isiil 
used to it. 

“ The most desolate place of all is a b£l 
called Hangiuan’s Knowe. Many years at 
they say, a pedlar was murdered thm 
by a gipsy, and the murderer was aft'^ 
wards hanged at the same spot, and b 
body left hanging in chains. Ugh' 
shouldn’t like to have seen it, but tk 
people thereabouts seem to be fond of iLi 
sort of thing, for, when the skeleton drorn 
i ped to pieces, they hung up a hidiKi 
wooden figure that used to rattle hoiTibl| 
against the old g^allows whenever it vi 
wundy, and there is nearly always 
kind of wind or other on the top of ths 
hill. I never liked to pass that way, ewi 
in the daytime. 

“On the other side of Hangman’s Kn-v 
' is the village of Elsley, where my gra 
father lived. His house is the queers 
place you ever saw. It is an old squ*;' 
castle, built on the top of a hill so as ti 
have a good look out in all directions, wb-i 
the enemy came. The walls are enormoadj 
thick, and most of the windows are cmlj 
loopholes for shooting through. So it i 
rather dark and cold, but my grandfathfl 
has lived there all his life, and of coursi h 
thinks it the finest place in the worid. I 
isn’t much more than a hundred years as 
since it was regularly besieged by som:- -i 
Prince CharUe’s men ; and on the Qoeei 
birthday my’grandfather still hoists the r»^ 
of the old flag that was cut in piece* t] 
balls. He also used to fire off two or tlmn 
rusty cannon that stood on the top 
the tower ; but the Queen’s birthday hefn 
last, one of them burst and nearly’ lolled t 
end of people; so Elsley Peel, as they cti 
it, isn’t likely to hear any more shooMi* 
except at the rooks. There are lots of th i 
about the old place. 

“ WeU, last Christmas Eve we vi 
asked to go over to my grandfather's to < 
party. My uncle’s people wouldn’t g'N 
oecause the river was swollen so high tu1 
the ford couldn’t be crossed safely. 
there was no bridge except a narrow planl 
for foot-passengers. But I was f^ini 
rather dull, and wanted a little fun, wJ 
the weather seemed to have turned fine : *i 
I put my dancing-shoes in my pocket, »»i 
just tramped over to my grandfather’s. H 
isn’t more than four miles. There vsH 
a lot of people there, and w’e had 
jolly fun, charades, dancing, games, 
all the rest of it. But after supper. wLi!^ 
we were sitting round the fire and wai*- 
ing for the ladies to put on their togg:<<}< 
some fellow ttarls telling ghost 8ton:~, 
and then another, and thi-y talked about * 
lot of horrible things that made your 
stand on end. It was all very well f*'*' 
them, but I had to walk home by mys^i’ 
and it was enough to frighten anv ffik* 
Then, when I was putting on my boot^,ay 
grandfather says,— 

“ ‘ Look out. Bob, as you arc passi.J 
the Hangman’s Knowe. You know tL 
old fellow comes down from the gallows 
twelve o’clock, and w.alks about. 1 
shouldn’t Uke to meet him alone, on a dark 
night.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t, father,* says one of my aunts 
‘ You’ll frighten the poor boy.’ 

“ But my grandfather only laugher 
and said,— 

“ ‘ Better stop all night, lad, if you 
so easily frightened.’ 

“ My aunts pressed me to stop, and tol'l 
me that the people at my uncle’s wouldi. • 
expect me back; but of course I wa*’.i ^ 
going to confess that I was frightem- 
and I said I would go home. So 
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’e me a thick comforter and a glass of 
nn negus, and told mo to be sure not to 
over the bridge; and off I went, trying 
to let any one else see that I felt afraid. 
8 was easy enough, but it was much 
der not to feel so. 

‘ The night was dark; at first there was 
ttle glimmer from the moon, but that 
i soon covered over by clouds, and 
re was not even a star to be seen. The 
d was very lonely, not a house on it for 
lile or two ; and when once I had got 
of sight of the lights in my grand- 
ler’s mace, and didn’t hear any longer 
wheels of the carriages rolling away in 
other direction, I could not help feel- 
rather skeary. I tried to laugh at my- 
: for being afraid, but somehow I didn’t 

I inclined to laugh ; and more than once 
tarted and stood still when I saw a 
ite stone or a tree by the roadside. But 
ent on, and did my best to keep up my 
rita by whistling. It was quite a relief 
en I got to the bridge and heard the 
r of the river. It seemed like a toiu- 
lion; anyhow, it was better than the 
nee of the hills, for that set me fancying 

II heard all sorts of sounds. 

‘ I crossed the river all right, and began 
ilimb up a steep part of the road. Now 
riis coming to the Hangman’s Knowc, 
1 this was the worst part of the way. 
tepped out to get past it as quickly as I 
lid. I looked on the ground in case 1 
)uld sec that uglv gallows on ihe top. 
ried not to think ot it, but to fix my 
lid on other things. I wondered whether 
would be fine weather next day; what 
id of fellow the new master who was 
uing to Whitminster would be; what 
r uncle was going to give me for a Christ- 
vs present; whether the girl whose dress 
h^ tom while we were dancing was 
illy angary with me ; but it was no use. 
si ways found my head mnning on the 
try of the Hangman’s Knowe, and I 
‘med to see ouite plainly the gipsy kneel- 
j on the pedlar’s chest, and cutting his 
roat with a pocket knife. 

“ ‘ What a fool I am I ’ I said to myself, 
ill this happened a himdred years ago, 
d it can’t do me any harm now. I will 
8s this place, and when I find that I have 
t home safely, I shall never be so silly 
ain.* 

“I was now coming to the top of the 
1, and the clock of Elsley Church slowly 
•uck twelve. This clock was nearly 
nrays wrong, and it was perhaps a great 
al nearer one, but I didn’t think of that, 
shuddered at every stroke, and wondered 
ly ghosts were said to appear at midnight. 
“At length the clock stopped strilring 
low, and I thought I heard above me 
other sound. Something was moving ; 
^tood still and listened, and now I heard 
>tinctly the clanking of a chain. I 
■:lined ray eyes, and thought I could see 
e gallows. I felt the perspiration break- 
j? out over my face. Oh yes! Lessing, it’s 
1 very well to laugh, but I should like 
i^ee what you would have done if you 
id been there. I didn’t intend to turn 
but I’ll tell you the tmth, and that 
that I would have given all my pocket- 
oney for a month to have been safe in 
y uncle’s house at that moment. I stood 
ill for a minute or two, and listened 
5ain. There could be no doubt about it; 

clanking went on. Something was 
oving underneath the gallows. 

“‘Why do people put up these horrible 
^en figures ? ’ I said out loud to en- 
>ur8ge myself. * It’s enough to frighten 
Qybody. But I won’t be frighten^. I 


won’t—/ won*t —I won’t! There aren’t 
any such things as ghosts; dead men don’t 
walk about; a wooden figure can’t do me 
aoy harm. As for robb^, they wouldn't 
bother themselves to hang about a road 
like this.* 

“ As I said this, it sfmek me that if Les¬ 
sing had been there, he would have said 
that if robbers didn’t hang about a road 
like this, they sometimes were hanged upon 
it; and, though I was so frightened, I 
burst into a loud laugh. But my laugh 
seemed to be echoed back from the gallows 
by a kind of screeching, fiendish yell, that 
soon made me stop laughing. 

“ * I haven’t anything to steal,’ I went 
on to say for the information of whoever 
might 1^ there. ‘ And I don’t believe in 
ghosts ; not a bit, it’s all humbug. I’ve 
seen them at the Polytechnic. I?8 jolly 
I fun. This must only ^ the wind. I’ll go 
on.’ 

“ So I wont on, intending to make a 
rush over the top of the bill. I shut my 
eyes, but w’hen I had taken two or three 
steps, I couldn’t help opening them again, 
ana having just one peep. This time I 
saw the g^lows quite plain, and under- 
' neath it a dark form that stood out against 
the sky. My heart gave a jump, and I 
I stood still again. The clanking sound 
I went on, and my mind was so excited that 
I fancied I heard all sorts of other noises. 

‘ Who’s there ? ’ I cried. The answer 
was a deep groan and then a sigh, and I 
could have vowed I heard a heavy blow. 
Then all was silent for a moment, and a 
hundred things came into my mind. Then, 
just as I was trying to make up my mind 
whether to go on or go back, the groaning 
I and clanking and screeching began all over, 
and every now and then there was a dull 
heavy thud, and silence for one moment. 

“ It was too much. I was trembling all 
I over by this time; and* when the dark 
figure underneath the gallows seemed to 
rise up and began tu move towards me, I 
turned round and fairly bolted down the 
hill, harder than ever I ran for a prize. 

“ I didn’t stop till I reached the bridge. 
There I sat down and wiped the p^pira- 
tion from my face, and felt uncertain what 
to do. I hadn’t the courage to try to 
cross the hill before daylight, and I was 
afraid to go back to my grandfather’s to 
get laughed at. So at length I made up my 
mind to pass the night where I was. and 
after loolnng about a bit, found a shed full 
of hay, where I curled myself up as comfort¬ 
ably as I could. There was a cow at the 
other end of the shed, which seemed to 
have been eating more grass than was good 
for it, and had &e nightmare or something. 
I remember it was quite a comfort to me 
to hear this beast tumbling and grumbling 
about. After all, ghosts couldn’t be such 
terrible fellows, if an old cow was any pro¬ 
tection against them, I thought; and now 
that I had recovered from my fright, I 
half thought of g;oing out and trying once 
more. But the g^lows and the gipsy, 
and all the rest of it, came before my mind, 
and though I knew I was a fool, and that 
I there must be some mistake, I couldn’t 
summon up courage to go again. So I 
went to sleep instead. 

“ When I awoke next morning, I felt 
cold, and stiff, and miserable, and a 
drizzling rain was falling all over the hills. 
But, at all events, it was daylight, and I 
had no doubt about setting out for my 
uncle’s and getting there by breakfast-time. 
Breakfast was all verj' well, but it wasn’t 
so pleasant to think of how I should be 
laughed at for my fears. I felt utterly 


ashamed of myself, for now that I thought 
it over cooly and by daylight, I was quite 
certain that I had been frightened by 
nothing, and that there were no ghosts, or 
anything of the sort, except in my own 
imagination. Whata fool I h^ been, indeed, 
to think about it somuch, till I really fancied 
that I saw and heard all these alarming 
things round the old gallows tree! I 
should have to go that way alone some 
other night, and prove to myself and every¬ 
body else that I wasn’t such an old woman 
after all. 

“ Still, I confess, as I came near the top 
of the hill, I didn’t feel altogether easy in 
my mind, and was not quite sure that I 
should be able to laugh as I passed the 
gallows. But I did laugh, for when I 
came in sight of the ugly thing, what do 
you think I b&w ? A skinny little donkey 
that had been fastened by a chain to the 
post of the gallows ; and as soon as it saw 
me, began to stamp and tug at his chain, 
and whine, for I dare say the poor beast 
hadn’t had anything to eat for a whole day. 
I remembered now that I had seen it there 
the afternoon before, when I passed on my 
way to my grandfather’s. 

“ I stood still on the top of the Hang¬ 
man’s Knowe, and laughed till I thought 
my sides would split. Then the old don¬ 
key laughed too; at least he lifted up his 
head, and hee-hawed ^o loud that I could 
scarcely hear myself. And there we were, 
laughing at each other. Each of us was 
laughing at a donkey, and I know Lessing 
is going to ask me, which of us felt the 
bigger ass.” 

“No. I wasn’t,” quoth Lessing; “I 
know ! ” 

{To be continued.) 
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IRST let US take out one 
or two of the fish we 
noticed lying beneath 
the ice. So the net 
is pushed beneath the 
8Uifac«*, and we bring 
out haIf-aMb»z»*n. They 
are dead enough, for 
they almost lull to 
pieces as we take them 
out of the net. They 
cannot have died for 
want of air, for at the 
roots of the reeds growing in 
the pond, where the water is 
in some measure protected from 
the cold, there is little or no ice, and there¬ 
fore wo can only conclude that the frost has 
been too much for them. As far as we can 
find out, they seem to be the Three-spineti 
Stickleback, the little fish which is so common 
in nearly every pond, and of wliich one could 
see shoals in this pond during the earlier part 
of the year. Now the place must be nearly de- 
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populated, a fact for which we ourselves are not 
sorry, as these fish devour lar^;e quantities of 
the small water-beetles for which we hunt more 
especially, and so deprive us of a considerable 
portion of w’hat we might othenvise Iiave rap¬ 
tured. 

Now” we will set to work to see what living 
beings there are within the limits of this |)ond. 
8o, pushing the net as far as |>ossible under the 
ice, we work it about amongst the roots of the 
rushes and other water-weeds, in the hope of 
capturing some of the water-creatures which 
have resorteil thither for protection from the 
cold. Nor are we disaiqHunted, for on bring¬ 
ing the net to trrrn —or rather aqua — firma, 
we find inside it a small beetle, a Water-IhKit- 
man, and a larva of one of the Dragon-flies. 

This last is, perhaps, the most curious of all 
the insects inhabiting the water. One of the' 
most voracious inmates of the pond, it is second j 
only to the (Ireat Water-Beetle {Dytu^m nuir- j 
ginalis) in destructiveness, and attacks any | 
creature of which it catches sight, devouring its I 
own sqiecies as readily as any other. (.‘n 
account of this propensity, these larv;e must be 
carefully excluded from the fresh-water afpia- 
rium, which they would speedily depojmlate if 
once placed within its walls. Even the fast- 
sw'imming fishes are not safe from its depreda¬ 
tions in consequence of its peculiar method of 
capturing its i)rey. 

On taking one of these larva* between the 
finger and thumb, and turning it upside down, 
there will be noticed l>eneath the heml a horny 
plate, extending ns far as the junction of the 
second pair of legs with the thorax. IJpon exam¬ 
ination it will be found that this can be 
stretched out, and that it is com])osed of L\. o 
joints, connected with a hinge, to the second of 
which is attached a pair of finely-toothed, horny 
jaws. This apparatus is termed the mask, and 
is used as follows. 

When the larva catches sight of its prey, it 
glides slowly towards it, and passes immediately 
beneath the creature. Then, with the rapidity 
of lightning, the mask is llasheil upward.s, aiul 
the object firmly caught by the jaw s with which 
it is provided. Having caught the i»rey, the 
larva partly refolds this curious apparatus, and 
.so brings its captive into contact with tlie 
mouth proper, holding it in that position until 
almost the whole of the creature has been con¬ 
sumed, when it starts in search of further 
jirey. 

(To he continued.) 


CONJURORS AND CONJURING 

nv LOXl><)N rUOKKSS(»U. 

I'Anr I. 

HAPS there 
is little in the 
lives of the no¬ 
madic conjuring 
fraternity to de¬ 
mand I'iograpiii- 
cal notice, but to 
ascertain to 
whom we arc 
indebted for the 
original ideas of 
the ingenious 
and harmle.ss, if 
no longer mys¬ 
terious, tricks of 
modern magic 
will doubtless 
be of interest, 
especially at this 
season of the 
year. 

Some of these 
are of great antiquity, ami the names of their 
inventors have faded from men’s minds. 
Optical illusions and other forms of natural 
magic were greatly in vogue with the mediajval 
magicians, and their labours have done good 
service to their prototyi>es in later days. The 
former followers of the art acquired, if they did 
not earn, an unenviable reputation with the 



common people, who, in spite of the labours of 
Scot, Porta, Ady, and Neve, all of whom ex¬ 
plained minutely the tricks of their own time, 
were ready to stigmatise anything above the 
level of their own “ inti lligence ” as sorcer>’. 

In the early part of the last century, how’cver, 
the conjuror’s sleight-of-hanil l>eciime quitedisas- 
soeiated from the ‘ ‘ Black .\rt, ” and was recognised 
fis trickorj' alone, no small advantage to its pro- 
fe.H.sors, who had frequently sutfered from the 
ignorance of the people. Even so late as the 
time of Charles i. Dr. Lamb, an amateur magi¬ 
cian, was earned to the Poultry' Compter and 
there died from the etfects of the brutal treat¬ 
ment of a mob, which had accused him of 
“ bewitching " Jau-d Windsor. 

Brewster’s “ Letters on Natural Magic ’’ad¬ 
dressed a much more enlightened jmblic than 
the other W'riters on the subject had l)een fortu¬ 
nate enough to possess ; and it has come to 
pass now, that many sharp boys know more 
of conjuring than is ijuite agreeable to its pro¬ 
fessors, possibly ; though our knowledge of the 
art need not make us any less admirers of its 
skilful exponents. 

There is nothing new umler the sun ; and, 
however “original ” the trick may l>e called by 
its modern s]»onsor, it is rare, indeed, for a new’ 
one to see the light. Yet the old come up 
smilingly, ami -refurbishe<l—look as well as 
ever. They go into the magician’s mill and 
“ are ground young again.” 'I'lius the famous 
“ Inexhaustible Bottle ” trick that created a 
sensation in I^ondon only a few years back is 
the same in yninciple as one descril)ed by A<ly, 
and jverformed before .lames i. by a man called 
“ Hocus Pocus,” from the words useil by him ;— 
“ Hocus poens tout us talontuSy viule crier iti 
julfco." 

The present form of the trick is with a tin 
bottle japanned to look like gl.iss. This has 
four or five separate compartments within it, 
each with a tube carried to near the to]) of the 
neck. A small hole is drilled through the 
bottle into each division, and when the conjuror 
introduces the trick he hxs his fingers pressed 
upon the.se as he would cJo.se the holes in a flute. 
By a w’ell-known natural law the liquids cannot 
flow out of any of the compartments so long iis 
the.so holes are. stopped, but by raising the 
fing»*rs the magician can relea.se the dillerent 
wine.w at pleasure. 

Fawke.s, or Faux, about 1730, introduced a.s 
original an old trick of the Indian jugglers, in 
his “ In stall tan eons growth of flowers,” a mecha¬ 
nical device in w Inch all the secret is confined 
to the cone, or cover, placed over a flower-pot 
after the performer has duly planted seeds 
therein. The cone is shown quite empty, but 
the conjuror, as he piusses a chair, thrusts it 
over the flowers that hang behind, and which 
fasten into the cone l\v a bayonet-catch ; and 
then, placing the cover on the llower-pot, he 
relea.ses the catch, raisc-s the cone, and the 
flowers are seen. 

Breslaw, later on, w’ho i.s said to have b« en 
sujKiior to Fawkes, “both in dexterity and 
impudence,” had acquired some knowlc<lge of 
magnetism, and introduced it into his tricks. 
His “Learned Swan ” swam round a Ixiwl of 
water, and stop|>ed at letters |Miinted on the 
brim to spell out w ords. This was in obedience 
to a magnet which the magician carried ; but 
Sir Francis • Blake Delaval, going to the enter¬ 
tainment once with a magnet in his jwcket, 
the effect w’a.s neutraliseil, and the swan refu.scd 
to display its learning. It seems but a sorry 
joke to thus interfere with a public performer, 
but one may infer that Sir Francis w-as not 
noted for hi.s wi.sdom, as, at his death, his gieat 
friend, Sammd Foote, the actor, being told that 
ere he was buried the .surgeons intemled dis¬ 
secting his head, exclaimed, “ M hat will they 
get there? I'm sure Pve known poor Frank 
the.se five-and-twenty years, and / never could 
find anytliing in it! ” 

f ontem|>oraneous with Breslaw wa.s the famed 
Katteifelto, son of a Pru.s.sian colonel of hussars, 
who appeared at Cox’s Museum, Spring Lar- 
den.s, “with his hair on end at his own won¬ 
ders,” as Cowper has it. Conjuror and quack 
though he was, Katterfelto appeal's to have done 


some good by exriosing the modes of swic l *: 
at eard.s which the liigh play then fashkii . 
led to. 

Another great magician of the period wts tf* 
Chevalier Binetti, an Italian, who perform^: 
the Haymarket about 1784. His name is link-, 
with the two before-named conjuror* in lie 
well-known lines :— 

“ Three sons of magic in the .same age born. 

Prus.sia, England, Italy* adorn ; 

The first has in the lofty puff surpassel, 

The neict in insolence—in both the last; 

Since human patience can no farther go. 

Hang up the last to scare the former two.” 

Pinetti was said to have been a member d 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, at Bordea.i 
and a Knight ot the German Order of S’ 
Philip. When in Paris his secrets were dirr: . 
by an amateur named Decremps in a *- . 
entitled Le Magie Blanc I)evoile.” Pinirr.. 
to revenge himself on the author of this, sla'- 
to his amlience that an ignorant charlaUr H 
pretended to di.sclose Ins s< cret8, which. h:» 
ever, were re.ally far beyond kis comprehen-v-. 
CjKin this a shabby and disreputable-looking me 
rose and offered to prove his theories to becorrM 
The audience hi.sst*d, hooted, and nearly 
neted the man, but Pinetti inten-eiW i&i 
showed him to the door in safety. This V4i 
really a confederate engageil to bring Decrmt* 
into ridicule, and when the latter heard of rb* 
incident he tried to undeceive the )>ubUc, 
without avail. 

' These were respectively Katterfelto, Breslaw.»... 
Pinetti. 

(To be continued.) 


VENTRILOaUISM, AND HOW TO 
ACQUIRE THE ART. 

I N* our first Tolai. 
(Nos. 16, i: 
and IS' 
gjive a seri-' ' 
illustrated J’- 
yleson Vicr.- 
quisro. v; 
convers*t>-' 
etc., sail, 
fornsing ia 
nectionwithd 
art. Indtniti’ 
]>apers not oa-y 
showed ckr-'* 
liow the -N*.!.. 
professor 
came a vsnt;- 
loquist 
supplied 
those prat’ti 
instruction# 
to the get-ar ! 
the perfom: 

and the character-sketches likely to be tv 
cessful, about which the learner would b 
sure to feel most interest. Very many of o*' 
readers have, however, asked within the la- 
few months for further details as to the * 
quiremeiit of the art, and we have therein 
got Mr. Crompton, of tlie Egyptian 
to prepare us the following pai)€r on the suhj<t 
It may be helpful during the present hobdAjN 

The etymology of the wonl Ventrilcqni'tT' 
gives an incoiTcct idea of the art, as it i^ 
upon the old notion that the ventrilo<|uialvoi> 
really proceedeil from the stomach. As * 
mutter of fact, the sources of all such 
are iu the throat or mouth. .. 

By the aid of the larj'ngoscope, a xithW- 
instrument mirroring the action and 
changes of the vocal organ, it has been s 
that tone and voice come when the co^ •- 
the larynx are excited by the breath ; 
muffied vibration in the cavity of the 
which is caused by the action of the 
lips, produces whis}Kring, in which the vo. 
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»^ar as from a distance, and, thus robbed of 
ir vocal sounds, can be produced with little 
no nioveincnt of the muscles of the face. 

^ut tlie ventriloquist knows full well that the 
gment must be le^l astray quite as much as 
cor ; therefore, in disguising the true direc* 
a of his voice—or those assumed voices which 
has added to his own—ho reouircs finesse of 
Igh order, which, while he shall be apparently 
•onscious of doing so, must lead his audience 
certain conclusions respecting the situation 
the sounds. In this he is greatly assisted by 
urc, which lays the foundation of the art 
the fact of the uncertainty of their direction 
well as distance. 

t wjis formerly common on the Continent for 
formers on the stage to go through the duinb- 
»w of singing while persona off the stage sup- 
'•d the voices. The same uncertainty as to 
1 direction of sound is manifested at a 
rionette show, where the actors—wooden 
is—“strut and fret their hour upon tho 
ge,” their actions leading the spectatore to 
^ the sp<‘eches with them, and to look upon 
' maunikins almost as veritable human 
ngs. The illusion, if properly carried out, 
rery jMsrfect. 

>no of tho most favourite racnles of ventrilo- 
ists now and for a long time past has been 
have two or more wooden fibres with jaws 
ved by strings acted upon by the hands of 
I jMwfonner, or by pedals. The artist then 
Ids converse between these, and so takes 
ention from his own movements. Another 
)itai device is the “ Talking Hand ” already 
ly described in these pages (No. 49, V’ol. i.) 
flow the imagiiuUion can be le<l astmy even 
:hout motions .at all may he instanced in the 
le of the iinit.ations of Saville Carey, who 
en blew through a narrow chink in tho corner 
a coffee-room with an east-wind-like whistle, 
ereupon tho company began to shiver with 
d, and some one was sure to rise and examine 
\ windows to see if they were air-tight! 
Starting, then, with these pecnliarities of 
ture on his side (that the direction and dis- 
jcc of sound are difficult to fix, and that the 
agination is easily played u^n), the ventri- 
[oist, by tricks of manner, with subtle inove- 
mta and actions, governs the imagination of 
I audience, ai d directs their attention to some 
en spot from which he desires they should 
ink the voice proceeds, while simultaneously 
itating it as closely as possible. 

The ventriloquial iwwer any on^ with a fair 
age of voice and patient practice may jK’niiire. 
«e rarer gift is that of niiTuifty, by which the 
Qsions of change of tone, pitch, etc., are so 
catly a.ssi.Hted. 1'^iib‘as endowed with this in 
mo degree one would find the pursuit of tho 
t a vain and profitless task, but a little will 
metiuies go a loii\^ way, and a < arefu^ uoliutf 
the modes of some good professors oT ventn- 
will gi%'e many niwiitl hints to th«‘ 
ophyte, alter he has got “by heart all that 
s fieen written uti<*n the subject. 

HowOJ noti*‘c (flat tho jaws need never lie 
nved, aiul that though the lips must be in 
lion at timc.H, iho effect is neutralised by 
•xterously turiiing tho aide fact- to the spccta- 
rs on those o* cssious. This standing in pro- 
e has another .ulvant igc also, os the lips can 
I drawn down '-n tho hidden side, and a con- 
lerable altera ion in the tone can thus be 
•oduced where reuiiired. . 

The vowel soumls, in various tones, may he 
lUined without movement by nearly closing 
le mouth, and resting the upiior U’eth on the 
incr |«art of the upper lips. Consonants are 
lurh more difficult, and are seldom, or never, 
Ni**! while facing the amlience. VVIien there is 
0 excuse for tuming the face sideways the 
Kp-dient is adopted of dropping the consonants. 
Inch would make such u sentence us, “Mind 
'hat vou are doing, you bad boy !" sound like 
Mn«l 'ot you’re doing, you ’ad whoy ! ” 

The greater the compass of voice, of courw- 
lie greater will be the pitch, while practice will 
duce disticity in the organs. One word of 
■Ivk#* w neeesasL^' as to practice—that is, you 
•'•i d I tvever strain thr rti%ee. Let the power bi 
. r'.opxi’ naturally, or you will inevitabl’! 


defeat your own object and lead to hoarseness, 
if no worse. 

Study before a mirror. Any illusions yon 
can there produce will bo greater in effect when 
distance lends enchantment to the view, for the 
ventriloquist’s art cannot be practised with full 
effect in a verj’ limited area. 

An accurate ear will soon ennldn its poasossor 
to imitate sounds, such as the barking of dogs, 
sawing wood, etc., but his difficulties will com¬ 
mence when he comes to attempt complete and 
rapid clianges of voice, locality, and distance. 
From youtm to age, from the infant in its 
nurse’s arms to the “ lean and slippered jianta- 
loon,” the transition must bo like n flash of 
lightning in rapidity. Dialects should also be 
acquired, and varieties of age and sex carefully 
studied. 

It is after the human voice has been imitated 
w'ithout> any apparent motion of the lips, and 
conversations with imaginary individuals have 
been carefully studied, that the higher power of 
the ventriloquist come.s into plav, and the per¬ 
former has to lead the imagination of Ids 
andience from the real to the supposed source 
of tho sounds. This is what, in acoustic illu¬ 
sions, is .ns necessary ns glib speech (“patter") 
to the coniuror, who, by thus calling attention 
from his hands, is enabled to perform many 
tricks successfully which he might otherwise 
fail in. Wc have said that our judgments are 
very fallible in the matter of sound, and the 
performer’s efforts towards indicating their sup¬ 
posed direction is, to a great extent, the mea- 
.sure of his capacity as a veiitriloiiuist. 

Experience will enable the young aspirant to 
do much ; whether he can ever shine sufficiently 
even to amuse the family circle will greatlv 
depend upon such natural gifts as we have indi¬ 
cated, and the amount of patience and persever¬ 
ance he may be in<‘liiipd to give to tho acqoirc- 
nieiit of the ventriloquial art. 



“SECOND sight;* 


"ITTE will now proceed to give examples of an 
y V easy code for miiHellanoous articles; fol¬ 
lowing which we shall have a sy.stem of group¬ 
ing, a code for numbers, and an alphabet ; and 
we shall conclude with the application of all 
these. 

In the miscellaneous articles let ns understand 
that “Tell" indicates articles of attire; “What," 
those taken from the pockets ; “ Do," those 
carried in tho hiuids; “Can" and “Will," 
jewellery, and other articles of adornment ; and 
“ Anytfling,” various articles not enumerated in 
the foregoing. 

“tell."—AUTI tLE.s OF ATTIRE. 

Tell me what this is.—A coat. 

I Tell me what this is, jilease.—A lady’s jacket. 
Tell me this now.—An overcoat. 

Tell me this now, please.—A shawl. 

I Tell me now.—A mackinto.sh. 

Tell me now, please.—A waterproof cloak. 

Tell this.—A hat. 

T. ll this, plc;i.se.—A bonnet. 

I Tell me this.—A glove. 

Tell ^10 this, please .—.\ enff. 

I Etc., etc., etc. 
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“ WHAT."—ARTICLES FROM THE POCKETS. 

What is this T—A pocket-book. 

WTiat is this, please ?—A needle-case. 

And what is this ?—A letter-case. 

And what is this, please ?—A card-case. 

What now ?—An almanack. 

What now, plea.se ?—A diaiy. 

Now what ?—A gentleman’s address card. 

Now what, plea.se ?—A lady’s ditto. 

Now what is this?—A railway ticket 
Now what is this, please ?—A retiini ditto. 

What is this now ?—A season ditto. 

'What is this now, plcn.se ?—A tramcar ditto. 
What have I now ?—A co-operative store ditto. 
W'hat have I now, please ?—Court plaistcr. 

And now what ?—A railway key. 

Ainl now what, please ? —A Chubb. 

What have 1 here ?—A key. 

What have I here, please ?—A bunch of ke}’T». 
'What name has this ?—A cigarette. 

What name has this, please ?—A cigarette-casc. 
What name has it ?—Cigarette papr. 

What name has it, please ?—(Mgarette-holdor. 
W’hat is this for ?—A cigar. 

What is this for, please 1 —A cigar-case. 

What is this for, now i — Tobacco. 

What is this for now, plea.se ?—Tobaccoqioucli 
What here?—Hrj'aiit and May’s matches. 

What here, please ?—Wax-ve.stas. 

What is lierc ?—A pen-knife. 

W’liat is here, please?—cla.sp-knife. 

Etc., etc., etc. 

“no.”—^ARTICLfl^S CARRIEn. 

Do you know ibis ?—Umbrella 

Do yoii know thi.s, please ?—Parasol. , ^ 

i)o von sec this ? — Opera-glass. 

Do yon see this, pleaiw ?—A .scent-botfile. 

Do you know wli.st thin is ?— A ilmg-l 
Do yon know what this is, t —A ntii 

Do you notice this *—A wnlkJPiig-.stlck. 
l>o you notice this, please fan. 

Do you know what this ;g for ?—A cane. 

I Do yon know what iMs’is for, please ?—A Vinai- 
grettc. 

Etc., etc., etc. ♦ 

“can" AND “ WILL. .lEWEI.I.ERY, FI.OWLUS, , 
ETC. 

Can you tell this ?—A watch. 

Can you tell this, please ?—^A modal. 

Can you name this i —A coin. 

Can you name this, please (—A token. 

Can you tell now ?—A locket. 

Can you tell now, plcasi* ?—A necklet. 

I Now can you tell ? — Bangles. 

Now can you tell, please f — A bracelet. 

Cun you see this '—An Albert chain. 

Can you see this, please ! — A lady’s chain. 

Can you find this out ?—A sleeve-link. 

Can yon find this out, please ?—A stud. 

Will you tell this ?—A seal or charm. 

Will you tell this, ])leas(i ?— A brooch. 

Will you name this !—A ring. 

Will you name thi.s, please ?—A keeper. 

Will you tell now ?—^Ear-rings. 

Will yon tell now, please ?—Sleepers. 

Now will you tell ?—A breast-pin. 

Now will you tell, ]ileasc f —A scarf-pin. 

Will you look hero ?—A pencil-case. 

Will you look here, please ?—A flower. 

Will you look now ?—A bouquet. 

Will you look now, please ?—A bouqiiet-hoM t 
Will you find this out f~-A fern. 

Will you find this out, please ?—Maideu-h.i t 
fern. 

Etc., etc., etc. 

“anything." 

Anything in it ?—A portrait 

Anything in it, plea.so '—A child’s portrait. 

Anything in it now f—Hair. 

Anything in it now, jdea.se 7—Papers. 

Anything in this ?—Money. 

Anything in thi.s plca.se f —A bank-note. 
Anything on it!—A cre.st. 

Anything on it. please ?—Initials. 

Ai ything hen* ?—A bill. 

Anything here, plrasi* f—A letter. 

Kte,, etc. 

(To be continued.) 
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Christmas Eve In a London Omnibus. 

Good old AuiUic takimi home something fur the loysT 




I C. K. T.--The firm hns ceased to exist. Apply to I‘il- 
geram anti Lefexre, 1, King Street, St. James's. 

ANOKLO.—Tho Royal Academj is at Burlington House, 
Piccadilly. A letter to tne Secretary, enclosing 
stamped envelope, will procure yoti all the informa¬ 
tion you rctiuire as to the classes for students. 

Billy Spivvens (Leigh).—Read " Life on the Ocean 
Wave ' in Bov’s Own Paper, Nob. 67 and 58. You 
will find therein every information with regani to 
ejitering the Navy as a midshipman. They «io not 
enlist midshipmen for the Navy. You must have 
Wen thinking of the horse marines ! 


Olovrcs^rantjettcc. 


/n nfidition to the seasonable pa me s, etc., sup- ' 
yl>d in this tceek's number, see also, “ l/ou> 1 became | 
a Ventriloquist,’' Nos. 10, 17. and 18; "Conjuring," \ 
Nns. 6. 0, 10, etc. ; "John Spooner’s Great Human 
Menagerie " (showing how to get up a most amusing 
entertainment). Nos. 11, 12, and 13 ; “ Ghosts at Holhj 
Court " (illustrated articles, fully explaining the tricks 
of sn-calied .'Spiritualism, am/ showing how every boy 
tnay become his rwn ghost-raiser). N's. 47, 48, 49, and 
60 ; ‘‘Some Holiday Si*ectres, and flow to See Them," 
-Vo. 50; "Galanty Shows" and ‘‘Chemical Experi¬ 
ments," No. 50; "Amusing Optical Effects," No. 51; 

" Marionettes," No. 52. A ll these back numbers may 
stiH he obtained at our office, or through the booksellers, 
at the published pricc—that is. Id. each. 


A —The Scots w'on the battle of Otterbum, and 
“ the Percy led captive away.” 


W R - 1 . Hie (Hiristian Era begins four years after the I 
Birth of Christ. B.C. means before the Birth of | 
Christ, not before His death ; but in calculating the ■ 
dates the old chronologers made an error of four I 
years. 2. None. 


J. M. --The Steven Wise Men of Greece and their favou: 
itc maxims were *. 1. S(»lon of Athens—” Know th; 
Bclf. ' 2. Clilo of SpartaConsider the end! 

3. Thales of Miletns—“ Who hateth suretyship ; 
sure 4. Biss of Priene—“Most men are had. 

6. Cleohnlos of Lindos—“ Avoid extremes ” 6. Pi 
tacos of Mitylene_“ Seize time by the forelock. 

7. Porianderof Corinth—•'Nothing is Impossible 1 
industry.” 



••Good bye, Old Year." 


H. C. H.—The difference in oolounof pnp*of tb<«s» 
I species, and often of the same broisl, has ofire 
iKfen noticed. It is very strongly marked in 
species of Yanessa, to which the TortoUesh*“3 ^ 
terfly belongs. Just beneath the outer skin U«n» 
a membrane which gives to the skin the 
I radiance which you have mentioned. The 
] "chrysalis" or “golden” refers to this colour, •i'* 
only appropriate to those species which posKS “t 
* although it is often, but wrongly, applied to pope" 
geiifrai. The membrane loses its colour sndir^' 
Idack after the insect has abandoned the pup*^^-; 
'od in many' instances possesses no radiance 
I It ac^s not seem to have any infiaence on 
and its object is at present nnkuown. We iff 
to find that you have . oticed the fact 

C. A. Phillips.— 1. The Dragou-fly does notpfl*«"»* 
sling. No insects, except the b*es, wasps, swlrf^ 
can sting. 2. Feed them like Engllhh raWdts.W'* 
careful not to give them much green food. 

Ignorance.- After they liave left the pupa! 
utterflies feed upon liquids, mostly of the 
kind. As a rule, they suck the juices of 
, they are very fond of honey, sugar, and 
tieesying fruit, the Juice of which is 
mented, and into.vicates them. 8ome specirt.^ 
us the Purple Emperor, prefer the juices of 
animal substances to anything else; and 
gists lay traps for tljcm by putting dead 
ttc., under the oak-trees which they fre<inrirt. i* 
parts of the mouth are similar to those of tne oiff- 
pillar, but the jaws, etc., are motiilled 
double tube which we call the “proboscis, 
\»hich can be inserted into the flowers or coiW®? 
under the head at will. 

A. H. O.—No method has as yet been discowi^* 
preserving the colours of Dragon-flies aftCT aaii 
ihey invariably fade, even if kept in the dark 


^ TTifA this number every reader should rtcdai 
Luge Coloured Plate of amusing Trantfonnatio^ 



















[JR OWN CHRISTY MINSTRELS; 

OR, CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES AT 
HALEHURST. 

By Paul Blake, 

ithor of “ TKt Battle qf Carter’s Hill,’* “ Catching 
a Salmon,” etc. 


'an’t we get up 
something dur* 
ing the holi¬ 
days ? ” is a 
frequent ques- 
tion about this 
^ time of the 
1^ year. If it is 
• decided that 
“wecan,” it is 
^ often not an 
easy thing to 
|r settle what 
^ form the en- 
^ tertainment 
shall take. My 
object in the 


following pages is to afford some practical 
information which will enable boys to give an 
entertainment that will afford amusement to 
performers and audience without involving any 
great expense or unreasonable trouble. In order 
to show what boys can do, I will describe what 
was done one Christmastide, many years ago, 
at a school that you have heard of before— 
Halehurst; but of course the entertainment 
would be equally suitable for any other school, 
district, or home. 


The committee of boys elected to make the 
necessary arrangements for the affair were col¬ 
lected one November evening in the class-room. 
Franklin was speaking. “The first thing to 
settle,” said he, “is the number of fellows re¬ 
quired. We shall want twelve to sing, two 
comic comer men for bones and tambourine, 
that's fourteen; six or eight for the band ; 
then we must have a prompter, an accompanyist 
on the piano, a property man, a stage manager, 
and an acting manager.” 


“Well,” said Raff, an Irish lad, “you’ll be 
wanting all the school next.” 

Now came the important luestion of choosing 
the performers. There were about thirty boys 
in the school choir, and out of these twelve 
were selected, after a great deal of trouble—four 
sopranos, three altos, two tenors, and three 
basses. It was hoped that one of the masters, 
Mr. Ford, who had a fine bass voice, might pos¬ 
sibly assist, which would materially help the 
weak part of the choir—the baas. Next, the 
band must be seen after. The boys were under 
the impression that eight of the best players 
from the school brass band would do admirably 
as an orehestra, but Mr. West, the music master, 
soon undeceived them. 

“ Why, boys, you wouldn’t hear your own 
voices if eight brass instruments were playing 
close behind you. For solos we will depend 
almost entirely on the piano; for chomses we 
must get the best orchestra we can manage. 
Two or three of the boys play the violin, I know, 
and one or two the flute. One ef the violinists 
must learn enough of the 'cello before the night 
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to be able to put in a bass, and then we shall 
do. It will bo rough, but not very bad, if only 
you will rehearse often enough.” 

That was promi.sed, the loan of a 'cello ar¬ 
ranged, and the baud selected, Mr. West pro¬ 
mising to accompany at the piano. 

“Who shall be the end men?” asked 
Barne.s. 

“ Dobbs would do for one,” .s^iid Franklin. 

“ But I don’t know a note of music,” said 
Dobb^. 

‘‘That w’on’t matter much if you have a 
tolerable ear,” said Franklin. “All you have 
to do is to learn one comic song, and keep your 
mouth shut all the rest of the time. Can you 
play the boners ? ” 

“No ; but I could learn,” said Dobbs. 

“ What does the committee say to Raff as the 
other corner man ? ” asked Franklin. 

“ Faith, and yo couldn*t have cho.sen a betther 
man ! ” said Raff. “ Dobbs, me boy, we’ll 
iistonish the natives ; they shall see that Doblin 
can prodjuce as foine niggers as any other 
roimthry—mayhap a thriflo better.” 

“ I say, Barnes,” whispered Franklin, “ I 
never thought of that ; Raff’s accent >vill be a 
little odd for a negro.” 

“Never mind,” replied Barnes; “’twill be 
all the funnier.” 

A conversation w;is then held as to the form 
the entertainment should take. It W’as, of 
course, necessary to have the usual overture, 
followed by songs and choruses, comic and sen¬ 
timental, interspersed with the inevitable jokes 
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of Bones and Tambourine, with tlie centre man 
for <iuestioner. 

The arrangements for the second part w’ere 
deferred, and attention for the present confined 
to the (*arlier portion of the programme, 

“ Now,” said Franklin, “ wo had better make 
out a list of our officials before we go any 
furtlier.” 

lie had soon finished his list, and read as fol¬ 
lows ;— 

Centre Man . . . Manning. 

Bones .... Dobbs. 

Tambourine . . . Raff. 

Accompanyist . . . Mr. West 

Acting Manager . . Barnes. 

Stage Manager . . Franklin. 

“ I slmuld very mueh like to know,” siud 
Barnes, “whnt kin<l of a man a stage manager 
is, and also what I have to do as acting manager, 
for I haven’t the wildest notion.” 

“The stage manager,” c.xplained FrinWin, 
“ is absolute inonarcli as regards everything that 
takes place on the stage, lie arranges all exits 
and entrances, all tableaux, [wsitioiis, and move¬ 
ments of the performers ; and, in fact, is re8[)on- 
sible for everything in the performance except 
tho.se minor details which every one must arrange 
for himself—such as gestures, etc., although, 
even as regards those, he generally has some¬ 
thing to .say. But you’ll learn more of his 
pow’ers at rehearsals.” 

“More !” exclaimed Barnes ; “ 1 feel already 
that it would be the easiest w'ay to let the stage 
manager do everything himself.” 



“ Now for your turn,” said Franklin • Ta 
acting manager has supreme power o/tbini:, 
He arranges about accomaiodation for lii 
audience and performers, manages all thi* fcsn 
cial matters, and is the man to whom al! t:i 
people l»ehind the scenes ought to goforis':*. 
tions. But you will see when we begn *j 
rehearse. ” 

“ Couldn’t you mention a few thonsand' •> 
little details whilst you are about 
Banies. “My life will be too easy, I: 
afraid.” 

The prompter and property man vm ::•! 
chosen, and soon after the committee diss- .w 
its first meeting, to be informally renewed w 
or three times every day until the follcni 
Thursday, when the first rehearsal was to m 
place. 

Thursday soon came, and with »t d- a 
hearsal. 

“ Is everybody here ? ” asked Franklin. 

“ You can’t expect those who are away.o^ 
so,” said Dobbs. 

“ Bravo, Dobbs,” cried Raff ; “keep J 
I style of thing going and you’ll make a firs: rJ 
1 bones.” 

Every one was present, so business 
cod at once with the overture, apecully M 
po.;ed by Mr. West. As a band is not a’.nj 
available, the following overture has benj i 
ranged for a piano with the assistamv ofkii 
tambourine, penny whistle, and combs. 
which instruments will probably be prociw 
by every boy writhout difficulty. 
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Repeat the whole as often as required. From beginning^ with repeat: left hand an Hvelower. 


* Well, Raff,” said Franklin, after a chorus 
L been practised, **have you thought of 
r good jokes or riddles to ask the centre 
Q ? Something new, if possible. Don’t 
tate the Member of Parliament who trusted 
218 imagination for his facts and his memory 
his jokes, as Sheridan said. ” 

‘The thruth is,” replied Tambourine, “ I 
I’t believe there’s a single joke left to be 
de. All the new ones have been made long 

‘Not a bad one that for an impromptu,” 

1 Barnes; “ but it won’t do to trust to 
,nce on the night.” 

‘ Why, I didn’t make any joke, did I ? ” 
ed Raff, innocently. “ But I was going to 
yo'i, if you hadn’t inteiTupted me, of a beau- 
il riddle 1 made last night afther four 
mortal hours of 
hard work. 
^Vhat's the df- 
fcrcnce — No, 

that isn’t it. 
Which is the best 
day for a school 
to break tip on 
“To-morrow,” 
said Manning. 

“ Wrong.” 

“ Give it up,” 
said everybody. 

“Why, Shat- 
terday, to be 
sure ! ” said the 
author, tri- 
umphantly. 

“ Very good ; 
that will do j 
first-rate,” said | 
mklin. “ Have you any more ? ” 

‘ No, worse luck ; that’s the only one I’ve 
;r made in my life." 

“ Then we must fall back on old jokes. I’m 
aid,” said the stage manager. “We want a 
r good ones and several bad ones. It’s easier 
find tho latter than the former. I remember 
p. Why is a tea-kettle like a mushroom ? ” 



I No one could trace the slightest resemblance, 
and the riddle 
was soon given 

“Because 
there’s a ‘b’ in 
b o t h,” said 
Franklin, at last. 

“Don’t you 
see?” 

No one did ex¬ 
cept Mr. West, 
who was laugh¬ 
ing vocifer¬ 
ously. 

“ But there 
isn’t a *b’ in 
either,” said 
Dobbs. 

“Who said there was?” asked Franklin. 
“ I said there was a ‘ b ’ in both." 

Every one saw the point now, but the stage 
manager complained that if jokes had to be 
explained in that fashion they would have to 
announce the fact that they had made a joke 
after each one. 

It is of course impossible for me to describe 
all the jokes without giving details of the 
whole performance, which is not my object, but 
I will try to recollect one of the “ bits ” dove¬ 
tailed between two songs, as a specimen of the 
rest. It was not original, the germ of it having 
been stolen without acknowledgment from the 
London Christy Minstrels. 

Mr. Johnson (to Bones).—AVell, Sambo, 
you’re looking very happy to-day. 

Bones. —Yes, I’ve had a fortune left me. 

Tambourine .—I say, Sambo, lend me a 
dollar. 

Bones. —Hav'en’t got one. 

Tamb .—You said you had a fortune. 

Bones {indignantly). — And do you call a dollar 
a fortune ? Don’t talk to me any more ; I de¬ 
cline to have any dealings with a nimpecunious i 
{)erson such as you. 

Mr. Johnson. —Ck)me, come, don’t q^uarrel ; 
who left you this fortune. Sambo ? 1 



Bones. —My uncle George. 

Mr. J .—Indeed ! Why did he leave it 
to you ? I thought you were not on good 
terms. 

Bones. —No, we haven’t been warm friends 
since he dropped me down a well, and I threw a 
beehive at him to pay him out. 

Mr. J. —Then how came he to leave his money 
to you ? 

Bones. —He kft it to me because I was the next 
to skin. {Loud laugh from everybody. ) 

Mr. J. —No, DO, you mean next of kin. 

Bones. —No I don't, I mean next to skin. 

Tamb. —What a niggerant nigger ! 

Bones. —Call me niggerant? Why I’ve for¬ 
gotten more than you ever learnt. 

Mr. J.—But you’re wrong in this instance. 
Sambo ; you mean next of kin. 

Bones. —I don’t, I mean next to skin. ( ThU 
was repeated several times, each time more ener- 
getkally.) 

I Mr. J. —Come, Sambo, I’ll tell you what you 

mean ; you mean that you are his heir. 

Bones. —That’s just what I said ! 

Tamb. —You didn’t, you said you were his 
next to skin. 

Bones.—And isn't hair next to skin, Stoopid! 

A great deal of rehearsing was needed ^fore 
even the above simple dialogue went properly. 
Every one laughed the first time Raff inserted 
his original joke of “ niggerant nigger,” and he 
was forbidden to introduce any “ gag,” as it is 
called, into his dialogue. It was a long time 
before sufficient energy was .shown in the con¬ 
tradiction, and sufficient wonderment when the 
final explanation was made. But Franklin per¬ 
severed, and after a time managed to get a good 
deal of “ go ” into it; and it surprised them all to 
see the difference between a tame recital of the 
words and an animated rendering of them in 
which the whole company apparently took a 
Kvely interest. 

“ Now, Dobbs,” said Mr. West, “ let us have 
your comic song. ” 

Thus admonished, Dobbs cleared his throat, 
and warbled “ the new original comic song, ’ 
entitled My late Big Brother BUI. 


MY LATE BIG BROTHER BILL. 
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Symphony immediately. 


some-how al - ways late. 


some-how al 


some-how al 


He never got to school until the lessons had benn. 
iHe never came to dinner till the rest of us had done ; 
Tou’d think when he got maiTied he'd be early at 
the church, 

But no, he turned up two days late, and left us in 
the lurch. 

Chorus. 

O listen, listen, listen to the facts that T will 
state 

About my brother Billy, who is somehow alwa>'a 
late. 


He once was witness on a case, but when his name 
was called, 

Poor Bill was late, and all in vain the crier loudly 
Imwled; 

The judge was very angry, and he made a fearful 
threat. 

But that made Billy later still—in /act he's not gone 
yet! Chorus. 

Youll never cure him of that fault, try any way 
you will, 

For even when he’s dead he’ll be my late bl>; 
brother still. 
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The chorus roared out their words lustily, 
but Franklin did not seem satisfied with it. 

“You could 
make much 
more out of 
that, I think,” 
he said. “ Let 
each couple 
turn their 
heads towards 
each other 
when the 
chorus begins, 
and sing the 
words, . ‘ Lis¬ 
ten, listen,’ 
etc., in a very 
confidential 
manner; it 
would be more 
impressive if 
every on«? nod<led his head in exact time with 
the music each time the word ‘ listen ’ occurs. 
Just try it.” They did so, and the effect was 
comical in the extreme, and was made more so 
by the ’cello player making one or two excru¬ 



ciating mistakes. Raff was delighted, and could I 
scarcely be restrained from putting in a solo on 
his tambourine between each verse. 

Tlie first rehearsal ended with a repetition of 
the first choras, after which the boys once more 
took their parts, and proceeded to study them 
in private, as at the next rehearsal no copies I 
were to be allowed. I 

Private study was not very easy, however, for I 
the whole school seemed to have gone minstrel 
mad. Half a dozen rival companies had started, 
who roared out every negro melody they could 
recollect, with no accompaniment except a pair 
of bones; bats were carried as banjos, and 
thrummed industriously, whilst riddles and 
jokes of the worst possible kind were incessantly 
fired about. 

“ Dobbs,” cried Steel, as the big figure of 
Bones passed up the schoolroom, “ here's a first- 
rate riddle for you. What’s the difference 
between your hat and a baby ? ” 

“Give it up,” promptly answered Dobbs, 
who had learned not to waste time in trying to 
find out Steel’s riddles. 

“ The one you wear, and the other you was,” 1 
said Steel. “You won’t beat that in a hurry. 


Hi! Raff, I’ve got one for you too. What’s the 
difference between you and a donkey ? ” 

“ Don’t know,” answered Raff. 

“ No more do It " cried Steel, whereupon Raff 
went after him over desks and forms, but Steel 
escaped uncaught to the playground to moralise 
upon the ingratitude of those fellows who try to 
lick you after you have taught them a good 
riddle. 

Before long the first part of the programme 
was tolerably well mastered. Then came some 
specimens of the “sentimental” style of song, of 
which they had two or three during the evening. 

{In a future number we will give such a song^ 
original^ hut any of our readers getting up thin 
entertainment at once might visert any suitable 
song with which they are familiar. \ 

The second portion of the entertainment was 
a source of some anxiety. A darkie drama had 
been fixed on, but the question was what else 
I could they have. A dance of some kind was 
absolutely necessary, but none of the company 
i knew any “step” dances; however, some one 
recollected that a small boy, nicknamed Cobb, 
was credited with a knowledge of how to dance 
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a hornpipe, so a deputation went in search of 
him and brought him back triumphantly. He 
performed his dance very creditably, Mr. TVVst 
accompanying on a violin. Six boys were then 
chosen to learn the steps, and by the next 
rehearsal they were tolerable adepts at them. 
It was so much more effective to see a line of 
boys doing the same steps than to have only 
one, that the author of that idea was greatly 
applauded. The hornpipe is not an easy thing 
to master, and it was some time before the six 
lear-ners could make certain of beginning the 
“ racks’’ or the “splits” at exactly the same 
moment ; perseverance, however, overcame all 
difficulties, until at last they all moved as one 
boy, and the dance, which only looked ridiculous 
when they w’ere “all over the place,’’ as Crabb 
remarked, appeared really very ]>retty wlicn 
every foot moved with the rtgularity of a 
machine. 

Raff had an idea. He had always been fond 
of balancing, keeping up balls in the air, and 
similar trices; why should not he practise a 
solo on the tambourine, during which he shouI<l 
spin it on his finger, balance it on his nose, 
keep tw’o tambourines in the air, and a dozen 
other tricks \vhich his fertile imagination sug¬ 
gested ? He w'as instructed to try, and, after 
some little trouble, he succeeded in managing 
some rather clever feats, whilst the band played 
os an accompaniment. 

“ I think that wdll do," said Franklin. 
“ Now we only want one thing more ; what 
.shall it be ? " 

“ Let’s have a railway train," suggested 
Barnes. “ I s<aw some Christvs do it once, and 
it looked awfully funny. You put all the chairs 
)ii a line across the stage, the back of one 
against the front of the next, and so on ; then 
you all sit .straddle-legs across the seat, facing 
the back of your chair. One fellow is the 
engine-driver, another the guard ; the whi.stle 
goes, and every one gets aboard ; the engine 
gets up steam, and you all rock your chains, 
gently at first, then faster Jis the pace iu- 
^'rea.ses.’’ 



“But we want some mu.sic for it," said 
Franklin. 

“ Oh, yes, something easy ; but the band 
will manage that. Then a station is reached, 
and more excitement; then a tunnel comes, and 
fipally the train goes fa.ster and faster, the 
chairs rock tremendously’ a whistle is heard of 
another train in the di.sfance. Suddenly there 
is a smart colli.sion ; every one goes over and 
over ; then, yvith one jump, all the chairs arc 
put in the usual order, and every one is qv.ictly 
seated as if nothing had happened.” 

“ That ought to be very effective,” said 
Manning. “ We’ll try it now.” 

No sooner said than done. The guard, etc., 
were chosen, and the train was soon off. 


The collision was terrific, but it took a great 
deal longer to get back into their plac<-s than 
they had anticipated, for every one got mixed 
up with his neighbours, whilst the cliair* were 
in an even worse state of confusion. However, 
this difficulty, like all the otliers, disaj»|>e:ired 
before careful stage management and persever- 
anee. 

The time quickly rolled by, and the anxiou.sly 
expected night w’as very near. The company 
now’ began to get interested in the subject of 
their drc.sses and the w’ay they were to make up 
their faces. Burnt cork was the first suggestion, 
but Franklin promptly put that out of court. 
Burnt cork was unplea.sant to use, hard to get 
off, and never gave a thoroughly black appear¬ 
ance. Lamj)l)hick and oil was then ]>roposed, 
but it was derided finally to purchase the 
preparation sold by all theatrical costumiers 
ami perniqiiiers, as it yvas easily put on and 
ca,sil\’ removed, and for a shilling enough 
c.an l>e bought for tw’eiity performances. The 
boys thouglit it lx*st to dispense with wigs, 
except as regards the corner nn n, who of course 
were to be got up in the most extravagant 
style. The ordinary menibers of the company 
were all to have Eton jackets, open waisteoats, 
and white shirts for the first part ; for the 
.second other costumes were provided. Some of 
tlicse, but very’ few, had to be hired fnmi Man¬ 
chester, but had any .sisters or cousins or aunts 
been available, everything neee.ssiiry couM have 
been easily mauul'aclured in the house. How¬ 
ever, the wliolc ex[K*nse of hiring was under 
two j)ound.s. 

“ Liist rehearsal to-morrow afternoon at 
2.15,” announced Franklin one Monday even¬ 
ing, after a special and hanl reliearsal. 
“ Dre.sscs, scenery, and pro[)erties as on tire 
night.” 

•‘1 say, Franklin,” growled Dobbs, “ it w’ill 
be an aw’ful nuisance to liave to black one’s face 
and dress for a rehearsal. What’s the good ? ” 

But Franklin was inexorable, and it was w’ell 
that he had been, for w’hcn 2.45 camo next day 
no Dobbs was there. 

“Where is Bones?” ask<*d Barnes. “Go 
and hunt him up. Major.’’ 

But just as Major wiis .starting, in came poor 
Dobbs in a state of utter miserj’. The costume 
sent down for him was intended for a boy of 
average size in ]»roportion to the height which 
had been sent as an instruetion, but Dobbs was 
big and thick.sct, and the suit scarcely met any¬ 
where about him. 

“Here's a precious mess," ho complained. 
“ Tliis jacket will go off like a rocket if 1 try to 
button It; and look at this collar, it won’t meet 
by an inch and a half. What on earth am I to 
do ? ” 

“ It’s lucky we did have a dress rehearsal," 
said Barnes. “ Whatever should we have 
done if we had had to perform straight off? 
But look here, Dobbs, here’s Raff has had a suit 
much too big for him sent down ; he looks like a 
stick inside an umbrella. Try how it will 
answ’er to change with ea(‘h other." 

The exchange was effected, and with the 
matron’s subsequent a.ssistance the costumes 
looked very well. Time, however, had been 
going rapidly whilst this dilficnlty was over¬ 
come, and the stage manager now hurried every 
one into his place for the overture. 

“Wait a moment,” said Mr. West, with a 
laugh. “ Whatever have you been doing to 
yourselves ? ’’ 

The boys all looked at each other and could 
see nothing wrong. 

“Shut your eyes, some of you," said Mr. 
AVest. “Now then, can you others see what's 
the matter?” 

The boys roared at the strange effect—//try 
had all omitted to black their cyclubt! When 
looking in the ghuss to .sec how they were getting 
on their eyes were open, and of course tliey 
were unable to see that their eyelids were still 
white. 

“Another lesson to us," .said Barnes, “to 
always have a full rehear.sal.” 

The overture w’as now’ begun. The w’hole 
programme was gone through strictly' as if it 
had l>een the actual performance. If a mistake 


was made it was allowed to pass until the end 
of the piece, and then pointed out, and, if 
iiece.s.sary, the whole was repeated. 

“ Don’t get frightened to-morrow evening," 
said Franklin ; “ if you make a mistake, or 
forget something, just go straight on as if yon 
had done everything all right, and the chances 
are that scarcely any one will notice it. Don’t 
be nervous, that doesn’t do any good. Do your 
best, no one can do more." 

“But fiuppoKe w’e absolutely break down?" 
asked Manning. 

“We won’t suppose it,” said Franklin; 
“ you mustn't break down ; the only break down 
allowed is a breakdow’n dance to finish up with. 
Why, Cnibb, what have you been doing wiffi 
y’our shirt ? ’’ 

“Nothing, Franklin.” 

“ Look at it,” said the stage manager ; “ii’i 
one nia.ss of black. You’ve been putting year 
tie straiglit, forgetting that y’our hands are all 
black. Rememl)er to-morrow to do your handi 
the last thing of all, so that you may* not soi. 
your linen. Now for a few final insinictions. 
’ITie entertainment begins at eight, so y-ou mu*: 
all bi; in the room at the back of tho diaing-h£l 
at half-past .six ; there are alw’ays a lot ol 
things to see after at the last moment. Ta. 
property man will see that everything is ready 
before that time ; the prompter will have a f'lll 
list of pverthing required, and it is his duty to 
give sufficient notice to the |>roperty man of 
each thing as it is needed. Every one will be 
dressed and ready to begin at half-past seven, 
and don’t any of you be in a hurry'. Take every¬ 
thing coolly’, and do your best, and we 
have a big success.” 

“Three cheers for the stage manager,” cried 
Rail’, but Franklin promptly supprt-sisi^ him, 
ami began the dismi.ssal of the company by 
kicking him out of the room. 

Tho night was come at last. I n their enthn- 
siasin the trou|>e were ready to black them>elv.»s 
all over in order to be able to assume tlv 
character of negi’oes more thoroughly, althoagb 
Crabb, the cornet-player, alway's got black 
in the face as it was before the overture was 
over. 

The stage had been prepared with curtain 
and footlights complete. Footlights are caaly 
made by putting short candles in fix>nt of small 
mirrors. A wire should be stretched across, m 
front of the lights, to prevent the curtains from 
catching tire. 

The performers were now’ pcepinyr through to 
see what sort of an audience had assetnbleiL 

“ Do 1 look all right?" a.sked Manning 
Dobbs. 

“You’d better ask the looking-gla-ss," said 
Dobbs. “ It’s seen a good deal more of yoa 
than I have." 

“ No good a.sking the looking-glxss," put in 
Raff ; “it reflects without speaking.” 

“ Very good joke, liaff," cried Dobbs ; “ let’s 
introduce it into our dialogue.” 

“ It’s a little too old, I think,” said Barnes. 
“ Why not ask w’hen is a door not a door whilst 
you are about it ? ” 

“ Barnes is jealous because he didn't invect 
the joke," said Raft'. 

“Shut up your row,” interrupted tl^ 
manager ; “ they can hear every’ word y on say." 

A few minutes more and the hour of eight 
struck. A little bell gave a tink-a-tink, and 
the curtain rose, displaying the chorus dressed 
in black and white .sitting in a semicircle, with 
tho corner mt-n in resplendent costnmes, and 
the band standing behind. Some curtains bad 
been hung at the back of the sUige in order t« 
cover the bare wall, and the w’holc effect was sa 
good that applause came freely before even the 
overture had begun. Without waiting for it to 
subside Dobbs gave one “clack” on the bonfs, 
which W’as the signal for starting, and in a 
moment the band wa.s in full swing. Bones and 
Tambourine surpassing themselves in the vicour 
and eccentricity wliicli they threw* into their 
performance. The applause at the close was so 
spontaneous and treiuendnus that Mr. West, 
who had composed the music, was obliged to 
step forward and bow his acknowledgments. 

After the opening song and chorus Bcnei 





and the centre man had one of their dialogues, 
interrupted at the beginning by cries from 
tlie Ixick seats of “ Speak up, Bones ! ” 

liatFs turn came soon after ; he had to tell a 
story of two rival firms who sold fireproof safes. 
The agent of one firm was describing to some 
people a recent case showing the advantages of 
his safe. There was an immense fire, which 
lasted three days and three nights, at the close 
of which the safe was opened, and out jumped a 
cat which had been accidentally shut up in it ; 
its fur a little singed, but otherwise unhurt. 
Uj)on hearing this the rival agent remarked, 

“ Yes, that was a very good safe, but let me 
tell you a little fact abeut one of mine. There 
was an immense fire a little time ago, which 
lasted—how long did you say your fire lasted ? 
Three days and three nights. Well, this one lasted 
three days and seven nights, and at the end of 
it they opened the safe, and there was a little 
dog inside it, dead.” 

“Roasted to death, I sup^iose?” said the 
first agent. 

“ No, sir ; frozen to death / ” 

Sudden changes are to be found in most pro¬ 
grammes, but still it was startling to find that 
directly following this wild story came a song 
and chorus called, “When little sister died ! ” 
It \vas a pretty little air of the usual Christy 
tyjie, and had perhaps a little less than usual 
of that rather sickly sort of sentimentality 
which is often found in the songs of a negro 
company. It is something more than absurd to 
hear, ns I have done, a man over six feet high 
roar out the words, ' ‘ Oh, mother, put me in my 
little bed ! ” 

“ How do you think it’s going ? ” whispered 
Manning to Franklin. 

“ Very well; but I wish the band wouldn’t 
play quite so loud ; that cornet just behind me 
will blow all the black off me soon ; there's 
quite a draught when he's playing.” 

“ My song comes next,” continued Manning. 
“ I feel as if 1 could welcome hanging as a relief 
from suspense. If you hear me getting wrong, 
you go on as if you had arranged to sing the 
rest of it.” 

“ Oh ! don’t you be afraid — you’ll get 
through all right. Now come, some more of 
these riddles,” 

At this point Raff triumphantly produced his 
a)rropos riddle about brenking-up day, aiid 
Manning had time to prepare his mind for 
singing “ In the Moonbeams,” and very w’ell he 
sang it, notwithstanding his nervousness. More 
jokes followed, leading up to the one about the 
next-of-kin given in a previous chapter. An¬ 
other sentimental ballad, “Seeing Nelly home,” 
and a couple of comic songs, “Wait for the 
Waggon ” and “ My Cousin Bob’s Nag,” finished 
the first part of the enterhiinment. So far so 
good ; no mishan had occurred worth mention¬ 
ing, and everybody now had plenty of confidence. 

Refreshments were at hand between the parts, 
and were freely ])artakcn of. Six unhappy 
boys, however, were 
un.ablc to join in the 
festivities—they had 
to hurry off at once 
to dress for the great 
dance. 

The costume was 
that of a man-o’- 
war’s man, and very 
effective it looked. 
Before the dance be¬ 
gan the boys sang 
a spirited song, 
“ Over the sea,” with 
apjiropriate action 
during the chorus. 

[77tis SoTuj and 
Mitsic will be given 
in an early number.] 

The dance was then performed in a very credit¬ 
able manner, and gained great applause. 

“ I wouldn’t go through that again in a 
hurry,” said Dobbs, one of the victims; “I 
bidieve half the black must be off my face where 
the perspiration has trickled down ; and the 
worst of it is one mustn't wipe one’s self.” 

Meanwhile Raff Ww i already on the st»g-i with 
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his tambourines, and, in spite of an occa.sional 
slip, managed to get near the end of his tricks 
without mishap. Unfortunately, his good luck 
forsook him at the last moment, and a too 
violent kick sent his tambourine flying amongst 
the audience. 

The accident put the company in thorough 
good-humour, and they were ready to appre¬ 
ciate any nonsense when the curtain drew’ up 
and displayed the train all ready to start. There 
had been lots of time for preparation during 
Raffs performance, so that there were none of 
those “waits”so common in amateur perform¬ 
ances, and which try an audience’s patience .so 
much. In half a minute the steam was up, and 
the carriages going along at full speed, the band 
playing a noisy accompaniment that gmdually 
became faster and faster. All went well until 
the time for the collision. The collision itself 
was a great success, but so much spirit was 
thrown into it that the intended instantaneous 
rcplacenpent of the chairs was impossible. Every 
one was hopelessly entangled with everybody 
else. Franklin .saw the state of things ; so, 
shouldering his chair, he shouted out, 

“ Passengers are requested to clear the line ; 
every passenger to carry his own carriage ! ” 

The boys seized the idea and their chairs, 
marching off with them amidst loud shouts of 
applause. 

“Capital idea that, Franklin,” said Barnes, 
when they were out of sight; “I w’as wonder¬ 
ing how on earth wo were going to get out of 
that scrimmage. 1 couldn’t tell how much of 
me was myself and how much chair.” 

“’Twas a case of ‘three cheers ’ with me,” 
said Dobbs, who was in high .spirits. 

“You seem pretty cheerful,” said Raff, not 
to Ih? outdone in bad puns by the rival comic man. 

“ Do .stop that chairttering,” put in Barnes, 
“and help get the stage ready for the cele¬ 
brated Darkic Drama, ladies and gentlemen, in 
which the—” 

His speech was cut short by a large elbow- 
chair hitting him in the back as it was being 
rapidly pushed on the stage. Behind the scenes 
is not the place to stand idly about; time is an 
object with those who have work there, and if 
you dou’t get out of the way of a stage carpenter, 
he will not get out of yours. 

The piece they were about to play was an 
original one, and had four characters in it. 1 
must content myself with saying that the boys 
played it very well considering the little prac¬ 
tice they had had in things of this sort, and the 
applause at the end was probably as much 
expros.sive of satisfaction with it as of approval 
of the whole entertainment. 

“ What a row they are making,” said Dobbs 
to Barnes ; “ they must be jolly glad it’s over ; 
they clap more now that we’re doing nothing 
than any other time.” 

“Seems apity,”said Raff, “that we’ve had all 
this trouble for 
one evening. I’m 
sure 1 could do 
that tambourine 
trick all right 
next time.” 

“ I heard the 
doctor say that 
if it was a .suc¬ 
cess we should do 
it again for the 
benefit of the 
Manchester hos¬ 
pital.s,” said 
Franklin. “Bc- 
.side.s, even if we 
don’t, it will be 
very jolly to be 
able to start a 
good chorus when wc want to, without having to 
hunt up a lot of glee-books ” 

“ I know just twenty times ns much about 
singing as when I began,” siiid Manning. “It’s 
done me no end of good.” 

“There was lots of room for it, my boy,” put 
in Raff. “ Now, then, who’s coming down to 
supper ? There’s a proper spread downstairs.” 

“Ju.st five minutes to get this stuff oU,” said 
D .hhs, “.uid I .hall ho th.ic. ' 



“ I believe you, Dobbs ; you’ll be there as 
long as the supper is,” cried Raff after him. 
“That fellow never seems to think he has had 
anything to eat till he’s bolted his door and 
tucked in his bed.” 

“Nemesis approaches,” said Franklin to 
Barnes ; “ wc shall be inundated with bad jokes 
for the rest of the half. ” 

“ Never mind,” said Barnes, leading his com¬ 
panion downstaira ; “let us leave jokes f^r the 
present and attend to something of a supjjcriour 
kind ! ” 


WINTER INDOOR AMTTSEMENTS. 


The Lively Serpent. 
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N old but intere.sting experiment 
is thus arranged, l^ke a circular 
piece of thick paper, or 
moderately stiff cardboard, 
about nine inches in dia¬ 
meter, and, beginning at 
the outside with a sharp 
knife, or scissors, cut it 
out in gradually thicken¬ 
ing lines, getting nar¬ 
rower nearer the centre, 
fine point, exactly like 
j an uncoiled ammonite shell. Then, with the 
aid of a f<*w water-colours or crayons, make 
it as artistic-looking a serpent as you can, 
and to its tail attacii a thread a yaid or two 
in length. On allowing it to hang freely by the 
thread the paper will form an ascending spiral, 

I with the head pointing downwards, and about 
I a foot lower than the tail, if the paper be of the 
I proper stiffness. If the end of the thread be 
now fastened to the roof, or held up so that the 
I serpent shall hang right over a gas or lamp 
I flame, high enough not to catch firv, it will spin 
I round and roiiml like a screw till tlic thread has 
I got so much twisted that it can no longer move 
; freely. 


1 A Water Trick. 

I Eveiy one is familiar with what takes place 
I when a pail full of water is swuing mpidly round 
the head. Even wken the pail is mouth down¬ 
wards, at the highest point of the swing, the 
water does not escape. A somewhat similar 
phenomenon, though due to a different cause, 

1 may be shown as follows, A wine-glass is in¬ 
troduced into a basin of water and filled b<dow 
the surfiice, taking care that no air remains in 
I it. Holding it mouth downwards in the water, 
j a thin card is slip|>ed in lielow it over its mouth, 

, ani it is lifted out of the water, when it may 
I bo held mouth downwards without either the 
' card dropping off or the waten falling out. You 
j may easily make a conjuring trick of this. Chal¬ 
lenge a friend that you will set a wine-glass full 
! of water on a table, and nobody shall be able to 
I lift the glass without smiling the water. Easily 
I done by laying the filled glass on a table and 
j pulling aw ay the card. By dexterously working 
in a sheet of paper, you yourself may lift the 
glass, water, and all, but your adversary, pro¬ 
bably, will not think of that. 




















MY DOGGIE AND I. 


Bv R, M. Bali.antyxf, 
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CIIAiTKR IV.—IN* WHICH DUMPS FIXDA 
ANOTHER OLD FRIEND. 

E morning, a considerable time after 
the eventa narrated in the last chapter. 
I sat on the sofa waiting for breakfast, 
and engaged in an interesting conversation 
^vith Dumps. The only difference in our 
mode of comunication was that Dumpt 
talked with his eyes, I with my tongue. 

From what I have already said about my 
doggie, it will be understood that his eyes 
—which w'ere brown and speaking eyes— 
lay behind such a forest of hair that it was 
only by dealing the dense masses away 
that I could obtain a full view of his liquid 
orbs. I am not sure that his ears were 

























































































































much loss expressive than his ej'cs. Their 
variety of motion, coupled with their rate 
of action, servetl jrroatly to develop the fall 
meaning of what his eyes said 

“ Mrs. Miff seems to have forgotten us 
this morning, Dumps,” I remarked, pulling 
out my watch. 

One oar cocked forward, the other turned 
back towards the door, and a white gleam 
under the hair, indicating that the eyes 
turned in the same direction, said as plainly 
as there was any occasion for, 

“No; not quite forgotten tis. I hear 
her coming now.” 

“ Ha! so she is. Now you shall have a 
feed.” 

Both ears elevated to the full extent 
obviously meant “ Hurrah ! ” while a cer¬ 
tain potion of his body appeared to imply 
that, in consequence of his sedentary posi¬ 
tion, he was attempting vainly to wag the 
sofa. 

“ If you please, sir,” said my landlady, 
laying the breakfast tray on the table, 
“there’s a shoeblack in the kitchen says he 
wants to see you.” 

“Ah! young Slidder, I fancy. Well, 
send him up.” 

“ He says he’s ’ad his breakfast, an’ will 
wait till you have done, sir.” 

“ Very considerate. Send him up never¬ 
theless.” 

In a few minutes my prot^ije stood before 
me, hat in hand, looking, in the trim cos¬ 
tume of the brigade, quite a different being 
from the ragged creature I had met with 
in Whitechapel. Dumps instantly assaulted 
him with loving demonstrations. 

“ How spruce you look, my boy ! ” 

“ Thanks to yo«, sir,” replieo Slidder, 
with a familiar nod; “ they do say I’m 
lookin’ up.” 

“I hope you like the work. Have you 
had breakfast ? Would a roll do you any 
good? ” 

“Thankee, I’m primed for the day. I 
came over, sir, to say that granny seems 
to me to be out o’ sorts. Since I’ve bin 
allowed to sleep on the rug inside her door 
I’ve noticed that she ain’t so lively as she 
used to was. Shivers a deal w’en it ain’t 
cold, groans now an’ then, an’ whimpers a 
good deal. It strikes me, now—though I 
ain’tareg’lar sawbones— that there’s sutbin 
wrong with her in’ards.” 

“I’ll finish breakfast quickly and go 
over with you to see her ” said I. 

“ Don’t need to *urry, sir,” returned Slid¬ 
der; “she ain’t wery bad—not muohwuss 
than or’nary—on’v I’ve bin took anxious 
about her—poor old thing. I’ll vait below 
till you’re readv. C<»me along. Punch, an’ 
jine yer old pal in the kitchen till the noo 
un’s ready.” 

After breakfast we three hurried out and 
wended our way eastward. As the 
morning was unusually fine X diverged 
towards one of the more fashionable locali¬ 
ties to deliver a note with which I had 
been charged. Young Slidder’s spirits 
were high, and for a cousiderable time he 
entertained me with a good deal of the 
Eas^-oud gossip. Among other things ho 
told me of the great work that was being 
done there by Dr. Barnardo and others of 
similar spirit, in re'^cuii g waifs like him¬ 
self from their wretched con dition. 

“Though some on us don’t think it so 
wretchedarter all,”he continued. “ There’s 
the Slogger, now, he won’t go into the ’ome 
on no consideration ; says he wouldn’t give 
a empty sugar-barrel for all the ’ornes in 
Lundon. But then the Slogger’s a lazy 
muff. He don’t want to work - that’s about 
it. Ue’d sooner starve than work. By 
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consikence he steals, more or less, an’ finds 
a ’ome in the * stone jug ' ])ietty frequent. 
As to his taste for a sugar-barrel, I ain’t so 
sure that I don’t agree with ’im. It’s big, 
you know—plenty of room to move, w’icb 
it ain’t so with a flour-barrel. An* then the 
smell! Oh! You’ve no notion! Wy, 
that’s wuth the price of a night’s lodgin’ 
itself, to say nothin’ o’ the chance of a 
knot-hole or a crack full o’ sugar, that the 
former tenants baa failed to diskiver.” 

While the waif was commenting thus 
enthusiastically tui the bliss of lodging in 
a sugar-barrel, we were surprised to see 
Dumps, who chanced to be trotting on in 
front, come to a sudden pause and gaze at 
a lady who was in the act of ringing the 
door bell (**f an adjoining house. The door 
was opened by a footman, and the lady was 
in the act of entering when Dumps gave 
vent to a series of sounds, made up of a 
whine, a bark, and a yelp. At the same 
moment his tail all but twirled him off his 
legs as he rushed wildly np the stairs and 
began to dance round the laily in mad ex¬ 
citement. 

The lady backed against the door in 
alarm. The footman, anxious apparently 
about his calves, seized an umbrella and 
made a wild assault on the dog, and I was 
confusedly conscious of Slidder exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Why, if that ain’t my young lady ! ” 
as I sprang up the steps to the rescue. 

“ Down, Dumps, you rascal; down! ” I 
exclaimed, seizing him by the brass collar 
with which I had invested him. “ Pardon 
the rudeness of my dog, madam,” I said, 
looking up; “I never saw him act in this 
way before. It is quite unaccountable— ” 

“Not quite so unaccountable as you 
think,” interrupted Slidder, who stood 
looking calmly on, with his hands in bis 
pockete and a grin on his face. “ It’s 
your own dog, miss.” 

“What do you moan, boy?” said the 
lady, a gaze of surprise chasing away the 
look of alarm which had covered her pretty 
face. 

“ I mean ’xactly wot I says, miss. The 
dog *8 your own, I sold it to you long ago 
for five bob ! ” 

The girl—for she was little more than 
sixteen—turned with a startled, doubting 
look to the dog. 

“If you don’t b’lieve it, miss, look at 
the vite spot on the bridge of ’is nose,” 
said Slidder, with a self-satisfied nod to 
the lady and a supremely insolent wink to 
the footman. 

“ Pompey! ” exclaimed thej^rl, holdmg 
out a pair of the prettiest Bttle gloved 
hands imaginable. 

My doggie broke from my grasp with a 
shriek of joy, and sprang into her arms. 
She buried her face in his shaggy neck and 
absolutely hugged him. 

. 1 stood aghast. The footman smiled in 
an imbecile manner. 

“ You’d better not squeeze quite so hard, 
miss, or he’ll bust! ” remarked the waif. 

Recovering herself, and dropping the 
dog somewhat hurriedly, she turned to me 
with a flushed face and said, “ Excuse me, 
sir; this unexpected meeting with my 
dog— ” 

“ Your dog ! ” I involuntarily exclaimed, 
while a sense of unmerited loss began to 
creep over me. 

“ Well, the dog was mine once, at all 
events—though I doubt not it is rightfully 
yours now,” said the young lady, with a 
smile that at once disarmed me. “ It was 
stolen from me a few months after I had 
bought it from this boy, who seems 
strangely altered since then. I’m glad, 


however, to sec that the short time I had 
the dog was sufficient to prevent its f(. - 
getting me. But perhaps,” she added, in 
a sad tone, “ it would have been better if 
it had forgotten me.” 

My mind was made up. 

“No, madam,” said I, with decision ; 
“ it is well that the dog has not forgotten 
you. I would have been surprised, indexed, 
if it had. It is yours. I could not think 
of robbing you of it. I —I—am going to 
visit a sick woman and cannot delay; foi*- 
give me if I ask permission to leave the 
dog with you until I return in the after¬ 
noon to hand it formally over and bid it 
farewell.” 

This was said half in jest, yet I felt very 
much in earnest, for the thought of parting 
from my doggie, even to such a fair mis¬ 
tress, cost me no small amount of pain— 
much to my surprise, for I had not ima¬ 
gined it possible that I coidd have formed 
so strong an attachment to a dumb animal 
in so short a time. But, you see, being 
bachelor of an unsocial spirit, my doggie 
and I had been thrown much together in 
the evenings, and had made the moet of 
our time. 

The young lady half laughed, and hesi¬ 
tatingly thanked me as she went into the 
house, followed by Dumps, alim Punch, 
aHas Pompey, who never so much as cast 
one parting glance on me as I turned, to 
leave. A sbout caused me to turn again 
and look back. I beheld an infant rolling 
down the drawing-room stairs like a small 
Alpine boulder. A little girl was vainly- 
attempting to arrest the infant, and three-' 
boys, of various sizes, came bounding to¬ 
wards the yoimg lady with shouts of wel¬ 
come. In the midst of the din my doggie 
uttered a cry of pain, the Babel of chil¬ 
dren’s voices was hushed by a bass growl,• 
and the street door closed w-ith a bang ! 
i “Veil, that is a rum go!” exclaimed 
my Httle companion, as we walked slowly 
away. “ Don’t it seem to you, now, as if 
it wor all a dream ? ” 

“It does, indeed,” I replied, half indined 
to laugh, yet with a feeling of sadness at 
my heart, for I knew that my doggie and 
I were parted for ever! Even if the young 
lady should insist on my keeping the dog, 
I felt that I could not agree to do so. No ! 
I had committed m^'self, and the thing was 
done; for it was clear that, with the mutuivl 
affection existing between the lady and the 
dog, they would not willingly consent to 
be parted—it would be cruelty even to 
suggest a separation. : 

“ Pshaw! ” thought I, “ why should th'<ft 
loss of a miserable dog—a mere lAass Cf 
shapeless hair—affect me so much ? Pooh! 
I will brush the subject away.” 

So I brushed it away, but back it came 
again in spite of all my brushing, and 
insisted on remaining to trouble me. 

Short though our friendship had been, it 
had, I found, become very warm and 
strong. I recalled a good many pleasant 
evenings when, seated alone in my room 
with a favourite author, I had read and 
tickled Dumps under the chin and behind 
the ears to such an extent that I had 
thoroughly gained his heart, and, as “love 
begets love,” I had been drawn insensibly 
yet powerfully towards him. In short, 
Dumps and I understood each other. 

While I was meditating on these thin jrs 
my companion, who had walked along in 
silence, suddenly said, 

“You necdn*t take on so, sir, about 
Punch.” 

“ How d’you know I’m taking on so ? 

“ ’Cause you looks so awful solemncholy. 
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Au’ llif-rc's Ti») ooc:i>ioa to do so. You can 
got tho ciitter back again.” 

“ I foar not, SlidJer, for I have alroacly 
given it to the young bwiy, and you harvo 
seen how fond ^ho is of it; and the dog 
evidently likes her better than it likes me.” 

“ Veil, I ain’t surprised at that. It on’y 
proves it to be a dog of good taste; but 
you can get it back ior all that.” 

‘‘HowRoi'” I asked, nm h amused by 
the decision and self-sufficiency of the 
boy’s manner. 

“ Vy, you’ve en’y got to go an’ marry 
the young lady, w’en, of course, all her 
7)roperty becomes yours, Punch included, 
don’t you see ? ” 

“ True, Slidder; it had not occurred to 
mein that light,” said I, laughing heartily, 
as much at the cool and quiet insolence of 
the waif’s manner as at his siigcrestion. 
“ But then, y-'U see, there are difficulties 
in the way. Young ladies who dwell in 
fine mansions are not fond of marrj'ing 
penniless doctors.” 

“ Pooh I ” replied the urchin; ** that ’as 
nuffin’ to do with it. You’ve on’y got to 
sot up in a ’ouso close alongside, with a 
big gold mortar over the door .an’ a one- 
’oss broom, an’ you’ll ’ave ’er in six months 
—or eight, if she’s got contrairy parients. 
Then you’ll want a tiger, of course, to ’old 
the ’oss; an’ I knows a smart young feller 
whose name begins with a ess, as would 
just suit. So. you see, you've nothing to 
do but to go in an’ win.” 

The precocious waif looked up in my 
face with such an expression of satisfaction 
as he finished this audacious speech that I 
could not help gazing at him in blank 
amazement. What I should have replied I 
know not, for we arrived just then at the 
abode of old Mrs. Willis. 

The poor old lady was suffering from a 
severe attack of influenza, which, coupled 
with age and the depression caused by her 
heavy sorrow, hod reduced her physical 
powers in an alarming degree. It was 
•obvious that she urgently required good 
food and careful nursing. I never before 
felt so keenly my luck of money. My 
means barely sufficed to keep nnrself, 
educational expenses being heavy. I was 
a shy man, too, and bad never made 
friends—at least among the rich—to 
whom I could apply on occasions like this. 

“ Dear granny,” I said, *‘you would get 
:ilong nicely if you would consent to go to 
a hospital.” 

“ Never! ” said the old lady, in a tone of 
•decision that surprised me. 

“I assure you, granny, that you would 
be much better cared for and fed there 
than you can be here, and it would not be 
necessary to give up your room. I would 
look after it until >ou are better.” 

Still the old laHy shook her head, which 
was shaking badly enough from ago as it 
was. 

Going to the corner cupboard, in which 
Mrs. Willis kept her little store of food and 
physic, I stood there pondering what I 
should do. 

“ Please, sir,” said Slidder, sidling up to 
mo, “if you wants mutton chops, or 
j>b;aks, or port wine, or anything o’ that 
sort, just say the woi*d and I’ll get’em.” 

“ You, boy—how ? ” 

“ Vy ain’t the Hhi)ps full of ’em? I’d 
go an’ help myself, spite of all the bobbies 
that valks in blue.” 

“ Oh, Slidder,” said I, really grieved, 
for I saw by his earnest face that he meant 
it, “ would you go and steal after all I 
have said to you about that sin ? ” 

“ Veil, sir, I wouldn’t prig for myself— 


indeed I wouldn't—but I’d do it to make 
j the old ooman better.” 

“ That would not change stealing into a 
virtue. No, my boy, we must try to hit 
on some other way of providing for her 
wants.” 

“The Lord will provide,” said Mrs. 
Willis from the bed. 

She had overheard us. I hastened to 
her side. 

“ Ye^. granny. He will provide. Mean¬ 
while He has given me enough money to 
spare a little for your iinme<liate wants. I 
will send some tilings in, which your kind 
neighbour, Mrs. Jones, will cook for you. 
I’ll give her directions as I pass her door. 
Slidder will go home with me and fetch 
you the m^^diciues you require. Now, try 
to sleep till Mrs. Jones comes ^vith the food. 
You must not speak to me. It will make 
you worse.” 

“ I only want to ask, John, have you 
any—any news about—” 

“No, not yet, granny; but don’t be 
cast down. If you can trust God for food, 
surely you can trust Him for protection, 
not only to yourself, but to Edie. Remem¬ 
ber the words, ‘ Commit thy way unto the 
Lord, and He will bring it to pass.’ ” 

“Thank you, John,” replied the old 
woman, as she sank back on her pillow 
with a little sigh. 

After leaving Mrs. Willis I was detained 
so long with some of my patients that it 
was late before I could turn my steps west¬ 
ward. The night was very cold, with a 
keen December wind blowing and heavy 
black clouds driving across the dark sky. 
It was after midnight as I drew near the 
neighbourhood of the house in whioh I 
had left Dumps so hurriedly that morn¬ 
ing. In my haste I had neglected to ask 
the name of the young lady with whom I 
had left him, or to note the number of 
the houso; but I recollected its position, 
and resolved to go round by it for the pur¬ 
pose of ascertaining the name on the door. 

(To he continued.) 
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Boys’ Prize Drawingrs at South 
Kensington. 

A oonnEspoNDENT sends U9 the following notes 
of an inten.'stiug exhibition :—The drawings in 
moncK)hioni<>, water-colour, and crayon in tho 
late exhibition at South Kensington comprise 
some extremely beautiful works by British bo 3 *s,. 
such as those boys who support the Bov’s Own 
rAPEii will be proud to hear of. We propose 
brielly to give the chief of such works, witn as 
few remarks as possible. For live di*awiugs of a 
church, the west front being very elaborate, 
Alfred Williamson (aged 17), of Leeds, took 
.silver med.al. A fine set of heads from Murphy 
(18), of Liverpool, took book prize, aud a'girl’s 
face (from life) in coloured chalk deserved, and 
justly so, tho silver medal. C. Howard (14), of 
Boston, showed a wonderful crayon of a huge 
lion’s head (antique), carrying off a bronze 
medal. Preston, in the person of W. Wilson 
(15), a delicate but largo monochrome of Dona¬ 
tello’s famous relievo, called a virgin’s head. A 
delightful water-colour, a group of shell, old 
jug, book, and sprig of fuchsia dropx>iug out of 
a saucer of blue-and-white china, deservedly 
procured the bronze medal for au Kdinhurgh 
boy of 17, whose name has slipped my memory. 
Another group in water-colours, by George 
Eliott (19), of Bradford Grammar School, took 
a gold medal. A most unromantic grouj> of a 
few factories with their tall chimneys on a wintry 
day displayed great care in tho colours iLscd, 
and procured a book prize for ^V. Stubbs (17). of 
Bracllord Grammar School. The silver medal 


was taken by tho following (both 17), l.»r 
.splendid jiatteins lor carnets—Thomas Dutton 
and A. Middleton, of Nottingham. Kidder¬ 
minster ought to fei-I proud of \\\ Thstcher (16) 
and of J, Lamb (19), who both took prizes for 
carpet-i>Jitteriis of a refined ty{>e, and Macch*^- 
field, in the person of Thomas Doran (17), 
showed a tine designer for her great silk-wares. 
Last but not least, wo sec a most finely executod 
pattern in yellow aud black, of a largo vase 
(study from the flat), by C. Cowanl, Carlisle, 
whose ago is actually ten yours ! w. d. 


A Bishop on Schoolboys. 

The BLhop of Manchester 'recently 'visit^M 
Ross^ll College, aud in the course of his address 
said Eossall was not one of the great historical 
schools, but it was one of the great schools of 
England, and was founded to meet modern needs. 
Thci-e was nothing more importint in a school 
than its tone. They all knew and admired tho 
qualities that went to make up an Raglish 
schoolboy. The Duke of Wellington said 
Waterloo was won in tho playgmuud of Eton— 
that is to say, the character of tho leaders of 
that great battle was formed in their .school 
days. Truthfulness, purity, courage, and geiK - 
rosity were qualities that went furthe.st in making 
what was called a leader among schoolboy.-, 
’riio boys at the head of the school h.ad to *-.o 
that the school came to no harm in their hand.'. 
It was sad to think how young Jives once full of 
promise wore wrecked, ruined, aud shattered 
through carelessuoss. Somehow in these days 
they coukl seldom get young men to take serious 
views of Christianity. Everything was dismi'^ 
sed between a smile and the puff of a cigar, .os if 
there were nothing in the world of account lo 
young men. Let modem philosophy or dilet¬ 
tantism, wliich was no philosophy, say wliat it 
might, yet the boy who had a Christian ptirpose 
and principle was the most likely to realise St. 
Pauts utterance that “godline.ss is tme riches,” 
because it not only had tho promise of tliis pre¬ 
sent world, but of the w orld to come. 


Indian Repartee. 

So .ME Indians serving under tho British duri«-g 
the American War of Indopcndeiice were inviu-d 
to a conference with tho general commanding 
and aftenvards asked to partake of refreshmen . 
Amonrat many other (to them) cuiions thin^ •; 
upon tne table was a cruet-stand, ruul thecoloi.r 
of the mustard'in one of the bottles drew’ tho 
attention of the chief Mow-hn-she-kaw (White 
Ch'ud) to it Anxious to enjoy the luxury, he 
took a large spoonful of the condiment and 
swallowed it—with wlmt effect may ca-ily be 
imagined! Though sulfcriag, the chief .st|ll 
kept up that apjiearance of stoical hidilferctifcso 
nccessar}’ to the “ braves ” of his natioti ; tliougli 
with all hisroeolution he could not proVeni tcais 
coming into liis eyes. Noticing these, the great 
leader Se-mon-ty-yali (Bli.ster-fect) sjuike, say ing, 
“What causes my brother to iihc<l tr.irs?'* 
“Alasl” replied “White Cloud,'* “it is this 
compound that has made me think of tho grave 
of my father.” “ Blister-feet,” thinking to test 
the jwwers of tho mustard lums« lf, then took a 
larger spoonful, swallowed it, and lie in turn 
tears. “ Why docs the groat cliief weep ? ” 
asked “White Cloud,” .and “ Blister-feet’’ 
answered and said, “Oh, brother, <«// grief is 



The coming Debate' 




Welsh Melody. 
Arranged by Arthur Hudsos 


Hwift the year’s last hours are t^eet-iu^^ Tral-hi-la la la 


Why should we o’er 


Let all hate die with December, 

Tral-la-la, etc. 

Nothing but good-will remember, 

Tral-la-la, etc. 

Christma.stide is dose behind us, 

Tral-la-la. etc. 

Happy still next year shall find us, 

Tral-la-la, etc. 

Come, then, raise a joyful chorus, 

Tral-la-la, etc. 

Hail the days that lie before us, 

Tral-la-la, etc. 

Banish every thought of sadness, 

Tral-la-la, etc. 

Greet the now-bom year with gladness, 
Teal-la-la. etc. 
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\LES TOLD IN A DORMITORY. 


By A.scorr R. Hope, 


AITKE IV.—THE STORY OF A HAUNTED 
HOUSE. 


M y father,” said young Cane, ** you 
know, is a lawyer, and once, many 
ars ago, he had to go on business to an old 
untry house, and spend the night there, 
was a queer place, and belonged to a 
leer set of people. An Irish baronet—a 
r Something D’Arcy—had lived there for 
my years. He was a man of a very 
Dlent temper—indeed, most people 
ought him mad; and if all stories are 
le, there were some queer scenes in his 
use. They say he used to ill-treat his 
fe and children so badly that nobody 
)uld live with him. At length he died, 
was reported that he killed himself; and 
len his will was opened it was found that 
had disinherited every one of his children, 
d left the house and property to a sister of 
}, who was as mad as himself, or madder, 
is sons, of course, weren’t pleased at this, 
d there were a lot of lawsuits set agoing, 
d that was how my father came to the 
EMje, for he was articled to the old lady’s 
wyorSy and had to take her some import- 
t papers to be signed, or something of 
at sort. 

“Well, my father arrived at the house 
te one evening. He didn’t see Miss 
Arcy at first; scarcely any one ever saw 
r out of her own room; but there was 
i old servant, John L»ord—Lord John the 
•ople about called him—who was a great 
vourite with his mistress, and just as 
>od as the master of the house; he 
ceived my father, and gave him some 
pper in the dining-room. The old lady 
IS celebrated for her stinginess, and 
ere was nothing to eat but some cold 
ale pie and a cucumber. However, my 
ther was himgry, so he made the best of 
and ate a good supper, though he knew 
at cucumber always disagreed with him. 
3rd John stayed in the room all the time, 
:ting do^vn and talking to my father 
ry free and easy; but he didn't .seem a 
d fellow, so my father thought it best to 
ake friends with him, and, after supper, 

} said,— 

“ ‘ Luok here ! they say you can do pretty 
uch as you like with your mistress.’ 

“ John said nothing to this compliment, 
it he looked pleased, and my father 
ought he saw something like a wink iu 
s eye. 

“ ‘ -\11 right ! you get Miss D’Arey to 
e me to-night, and I’ll make it wortli 
»ur while. I want to be off early to mor- 
w morning.’ 

“ You see my father didn’t much liko 
e look of the house, it was such a lonely 
id tumble-down kind of place, and the 
e didn’t plea.se him. So he thought if 
> could get his busine.ss over at night, he 
ould go home next morning in time for 
■eakfast. 

“ Loid John didn’t say a word, but he 
ent out of the room, and presently came 
wk to tell my father that Miss D’Arcy 
ould see him. 

“ ‘ Take care what you say to her, sir; 
member, she’s a bit out of sorts to-day, 
id has some queer fancies in her head, 
ut you mustn’t mind her.’ 

“ ‘ All right,’ said my father, who was 
Qpatient to get it ovtT. He brought out 
is papers, and followed John through 
)m** (lark, damp passages tdl they came 
) the old lady’s quarters. Here John 
lished the door open without any cere- 
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mony, and showed him into a long, low I “ ‘ Do you know the danirers which I 
room, where there^was no other light than am daily exposed to ? ’ cried Miss D’Arcy i 
one tallow candle*. Beside it was sitting and then my father was rathei alarmed to 
a tall thin woman, in a dre8sing-go>\Ti and 1 find her seizing him by the arm and drag- 
a dirty nightcap, who rose as soon as my * ging liini to the window. She threw it op(}u 
father came into the room, and rushed at i and pointed out. ‘ Do you see tbatfencjei'’ 
him, crying,— “ ‘ I don’t see anything,’ said my father, 

“ ‘ What did you come here for ? Will for it wa.s quite dark, 
no one leave me in peace “ * Y’ou are a fook They have be» n sit- 

“ ‘ I am very sorry to trouble you. ' ting on that fence all day—how luaiiy of 
madam,’ said my father, very politely, ‘ but them, John ? ’ 

I come from Messrs. Cane and Atkinson, “ * I didn't count,’ said Johu, yawniiig. 

your solicitors, who require your signature “‘But I did. There were thirteen of 

to .some important papers.’ ; them—twelve yesterday, and thnrhjeu to- 

“‘John will sign them for me. WTiy i day. Thirteen men, armed with pistols 
don’t you give them to John ? * | and daggers, and lying in wait foi ia«. on 



“ ‘ Don’t you t.alk that way to the gen- that fence. They seek my life. Tuerc will 
tleman,* said John, speaking to her quite [be fourteen of them to-morrow. N6w. sir, 
roughly, and not at all like a servant to his ! I ask you as a gentlexmm, though J[ don’t 
mistress. ‘ You bad better sit down and tldnk you look very like one, wliak would 
keep yourself quiet.’ you do under these circumstances? W»hat 

“ ‘ I won’t,’ she said. * How can I keep could you do ? ’ 
myself quiet, when such dreadful things “ ‘ I—I—I think I should send lot the 
arc always happening in this house? My policeman,’ was the only thing my father 
nephews would like to murder me for my i could find to say, and the old lady gave 
m(3ney, and bury me in the cellar. But him a shove that nearly sent him on the 
you won’t let them, John, will you Y ’ fioor, and said witli great scorn,— 

“‘Don’t you be afraid, ma'am. I'll “ ‘ That’s all you know about it! ’ f 
look after you.’ “ ‘May I explain to you the busii c^s 1 

*‘My father was rather flustered by the have come ui>on'?’ said my father, \^)u- 
old lady’s extraordinary behaviour, but be dering if it would be possible to (ixpljui. 
made her a fine speech, and told her that i “‘Certainly not. You shall exjjiun 
ho would do his best to protect her. I nothing. John explains everything to me. 

“ ‘You!’ she said, looking at him all You are mad, sir. Or, no; you are a si>y—- 
over. ‘ You couldn’t protect a calf, much I am sure you are a spy I My ne]>hcw8 
less the heiress of the D’Arcy family.’ have sent you. I defy them I ’ 

“‘lean do my best,’ said my father, ; “‘There now! That'lkdo,’ said John, 
'not over and above well pleased at this pushing liis mistress into her cliwii. * lv’ft«‘r 
compliment, especnally when he .saw Lord come away, sir. Miss D’Arcy au' jul 
‘ J'olm grinning at him. to you just now.’ 


























“ ‘ Leave the house this moment,’ said 
the old lady, iirrangiug her cap, and 
irig very tierco by the light of hei* one 
candle. ‘ Tliore will be murder Ikmo to¬ 
night if you don’t.’ 

“ * Th'^ gentleman must sh^-p hero. You 
wouldn’t have him going bade at this hour 
of night,’ growled John, hedroning my 
father away. 

“ ‘ Sle^ip here! If he knew tho things 
that wore done every night in this house 
he couldn’t close an eye in it,’ was the old 
lady’s parting salutation, as tb^y left the 
room, John slamming the door after him 
as if ho was shutting up a wild beast. 

“ ‘ Never mind what she says,’ said 
John. ‘You would soon got .aceustomod 
to her ways. Now, sir, what will you do ? ’ 

“‘I think I’ll go to bed,’ said my father, 
glad to bo out of the old lady’.s den. 

“ ‘ Very good,’ said Johii, aud led tho 
way to a bedroom at tho other sido of tho 
house. As they passed through, my 
f-ither could see that most of the rooms 
•vere not even furnished, while tho windows 
wero either broken or covered with dirt and 
*.;obwebs. Tlio walls were damp, the j)l ist^r 
had peeled off in many places, aud the stone 
passages had not a rag of carpet on thorn. 
A: together, the look of tho hou.se was 
jnost depressing, and my father* wished he 
was W(iU out of it. 

“ Tho room into which John showed him 
was not more lively. It was a large, bare 
room, high up iu one side of the building. 
Besides the bod and the washing-stand, 
the only furniture was a great oak chest 
which looked my.st<'rious enough to frighten 
anybody. John saw that ho did not seem 
to approve of his quarters, for, as my father 
was looking round, he said, in a crusty 
way,— 

“ ‘ Well, it’s the best room we have, and 
not a bad room either. Old Sir Arthur 
died here.’ 

“My father would just as soon not have 
known this, but he did not care to offend 
this seiwant, who seemed to be such an 
important i.)orson in the hou.se; so he 
tried to look cheerful, took the candle 
John gave him, said good night, and shut 
himself in, resolving to make the host of it. 

‘ ‘ The first thing he did was to open the 
window, for the room smelt close and 
Tiiusty, as if it had not been used for a 
longtime, and that was about the truth. 
Then bo examined tho bed, and felt sure 
the sheets were not aiied. He had no 
, fancy for catching cold, so he lay down in 
his shirt and trousers, aud hablown 
out the candle, tried to go to sleep. 

“ But he didn’t find this very easy. The 
night was hot, there was a kind of thunder- 
stomiy feeling in the air, and even if it 
hadn’t been so, it isn't comfortable lying 
down in your clothes. My father couldn’t 
keep lii.s mind from running on all the I 
sfories told about the house and its inhab- | 
i rants. He kept recalling the figure of Sir 
Arthur D’Arcy, who had died iu that very 
room, and his mind would run on tho words 
which he had just hoard from the mad old 
lady : If he know the things v^hich wore 
done in this house every night, he wouldn’t 
close an f yo init,’ Cer^inly he felt as if he 
coiildii’t closo an eye in it, and when he 
got angry at himself for giving way to his 
foolish fancies, he only grew more restless 
and UDOisy. Perhaps the pie and cucum¬ 
ber had something to do with it. At all 
events, my father Ci>nld not s1e<'].». 

“At length h<‘ gave up tlu* attempt, 
find sat up in bed. wishing with all his 
i*<*art that he had a book to read, aud won- 
d*>ring if he could fiud his way to the 
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hall, where ho had left his papers in the 
pocket of his overcoat. It was a dreary 
thing to he all alone in that big, dismal 
room. So far as ho knew, there was not 
a human creature on that side of the house, 
but, though it was so quiet in the daytime, 
it now sneined to be full of all sorts of 
strange noises, creakings, scratcliiugs, 
rnstiings, iii-ide by mice or draughts, or 
ghosts, or perhaps robbers. Old Miss 
D’Arcy, though .sht? was so stiugy, was 
known to keep a lot of valuable iJate in 
the house, and when my father began to 
think of thi.s, he could have vowed ho 
hoard stealthy footsteps moving about iu 
tho p.assago. So sure of it was he, that he 
got up, opened the door, and peeped out. 

“ Lilt nothing was to be seen except tho 
faint starlight glimmering through a 
broke.u window, and nothing was to be 
heard but tho ticking of a clock at the 
other end of the passage. My’’ father 
thought he must be mistaken, and was 
going back to bod, -when something cold 
and horrible passed quickly before his face, 
so close that ho was not sure whether it 
had touched him or not. He shivered, and 
his first impulse was to make for tho door. 
Then it came again, and he heard a whiz¬ 
zing noise. Ugh ! 

‘ ‘ My father didn’t believe a bit in ghosts, 
and ho determined to find out what this 
was, though ho felt rather uncomfortable 
about it. Luckily he had a few matches 
in his pocket, so, groping about, ho lit his 
candle and saw that what had given him 
this start was nothing but a large bat 
which had got into the room through the 
open window. He was glad to find that 
this was all, and set to work driving out 
the bat, for ho didn’t like the idea of it 
being in the room with him. So he flipped: 
at it with a towel and took shots at it \vith 
a pillow, and keptregular hunt for 
about a quarter of an hour, driving the; 
bat about fluttering from one comer to. 
tho other, but never able to bring it down,} 
it flew so quick and tho candle gave so 
little light. The bat was as stupid as 
a bat; it was making ray father very un¬ 
comfortable, and he was making it very 
uncomfortable, and yet it hadn’t the sense 
to settle the matter by flying out of the, 
window. At length it got tired and 
pitched on the top of the bed, long enough 
to let him have a fair shot at it with his. 
boot, and that settled its business for good 
and all. 

“ My father hated even to look at a bat, 
but he summoned up courage to pick up 
the brute, after making sure that it was 
dead, and threw it out of the window. 
Then he went to bed, hoping that the 
• fatigue of this hunt would make him sleep. 

“ But it didn’t. He how found his 
mind running on bats. He couldn’t bear 
them, for no particular reason except that 
they are not nice animals to have in a room 
with you, but he remembered now that his 
mother had a still greater horror of them, 
and believed that they never came into a 
house except as a warning of some great 
misfortune. Could there be anything in 
this? 

‘“I mustn’t allow myself to be so silly, 
especially in such a fearsome place,’ he said 
to himself; hut for all that ho could not 
help wishing more than ever that he was 
safe at home. 

“He tried all kinds of plans to make 
himself sleep. He tossed about from side 
lo side ; h<> dug his head into tlie pillow, 
raised it up and took long deep breaths 
of air; he tried to think of matters of busi¬ 
ness, to repeat verses of poetry, to count 


the tickings of the clock, to siiut his ears to 
all thp oth^r sounds which he hoard round 
him. At If'ujjth he was so far success¬ 
ful that ho tVll into a sort of hot 
troubled doze, iu which he lialf-drcamt 
tliat Miss D’Arcy camo into the room with 
thirteen robbers to murder him, and half- 
knew that he was dreaaiing, if y'ou under¬ 
stand what I mea»». Then his broken 
dri'am changed, and he tie light old Sir 
Arthur was in the room trying to commit 
suicide with a pistol, and never able to 
make it go off. Then again he eecmed to 
see a gigantic bat which enme to w*amhira 
that tho pie which bo hud eaten for supper 
was poisoned. And next he had a stmgglo 
with John, and beat out his brains with a 
cucumber, and w’as about to bo tned and 
hanged for murder,—whtn he w'as suddenly 
awakened by’ the report of a i^istol. 

“ My father awoke at once and started 
up in bed. As he did so, ho heard another 
shot. There w*as no mistake about it; he 
was not dreaming now; the shot had l>ecn 
fired in the room above his head—an empty 
attic, John had told him it was. This was 
awful! 

“He wiped the perspiration from his 
face, and anxiously reflected what he ought 
to do. Could his senses bo deceiving him 
The report of the pistol still rang in his 
ears, but now there was a deathlike silence. 
No—surely there was a footstep overhead; 
but after Lis former groundless alarm, be 
W’as more willing to believe that he might 
perhaps be mistaken this time also. As ho 
sat irresolute, a w*arm drop fell from the 
ceiling on his face, then another, and 
another. In an instant he was on his feet 
and was feeling for his candle. As soon as 
his trembling hands could light it, he held 
it ever the bod, and shuddered as he saw 
that his worst fears wore not imaginary. 

“ The pillow was stained with blood I 

“It W’as this that had fallen on his face, 
and great drops were still oozing through 
the rotten boards of the ceiling. Then it 
waa murder! 

“For a moment my father held his 
breath and seemed to be fixed to the 
greund by horror. But then another 
pistol-shot rang through the lonely house, 
and this time he heard heavy steps over¬ 
head, and an exclamation of anger uttered 
in a deep gruff voice. Not an instant was 
to ho lost. 

“My father confesses that hewms never 
so frightened in his life, hut he made a 
great effort to conquer his fear, and with a 
heating heart seized the poker and rushed 
upstairs. But, in spite of his resolution, 
he stopped as he heard a perfect volley of 
shots, and saw the door of the room above 
his open. It was John who camo cut in 
his shii-tand trousers like my father ; and 
for a moment they stood looking at each 
other. 

“ ‘ Hallo! hallo ! ’ said John, holding up 
his candle. ‘I’m afraid they' have dis¬ 
turbed you, sir.’ 

‘ ‘ ‘ What’s the matter ? ’ gasped my 
father, feeling inclined to say*: “ Villain, 
what foul crime have you committed r ’ or 
something of that soit. 

“ ‘ Matter! ’ said John, angrily'. ^ A nice 
matter! I put our new elderberry w ine iu 
the garret, and the heat is making the 
bottles burst like mad. W< uld you minel 
lending me a hand to carry tlicm dow n to 
the cellar? But, I say, sir, w*hat are you 
going to do w'ith that poker ? ” 

“ ‘ Nothint?,’ said my father, who wa« 
trying to hide it behind bis back, nn>t 
drawing a long breath of relief. ‘ I am. 
thankful! ’ 
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** ‘ What for ? ’ asked John, indignantly. 
‘ For spoiling onr elderberry wine ? ’ ” 


CHAPTER V.—IN CONCIX-SION. 

When the story-b-lling was ended, we all 
got to sleep somehow or other, and did 
not awake till the bell rang next morning 
as loudly as if it knew that it must hold 
its tiresome tongue for six weeks. 

This time nobody did not Uko to hear 
that bell; nobody cuddled himself in the 
blankets and put off getting up till the 
last moment; nobody grumbled about the 
icy water and the bare boards. Every¬ 
body sprang up at once wide awake, and 
the dark cold dormitory was as full of 
mirth and liveliness as a very palace of 
pleasure. For at last we were going 
home! There wo should find plenty to 
amuse us without telling stories to pass 
the time; but I think, if there bad been 
such a thing in our day, we should have 
gladly welcomed the Boy’s Own Paper, 
to which and its readers I now end by 
wishing A GOOD NEW YEAE. 



THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 

By tHk Author of “My First Footrall 
Match,” “A Boating Adventuuk at 

PA11K1IUR.ST," ETC. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

HARLIE 
could 
not fail 
to dis- 
c over 
before 
long 
that 
there 
was 
some¬ 
thing 
wrong 
with 

my master. Never before had he 
known him so silent, so spiritless, so mys¬ 
terious. No effort oould rouse him into 
cheerfulness or conversation, and for the 
first time for three years Charlie felt that 
Tom was sorry to see him. Naturally, he 
rut it all down to the results of overwork. 
Tom in bis letters had always represented 
himself as engrossed in study. Even the few 
hurried scrawls of the past few weeks he had 
excused dn the same ground. It never 
once occurred to the simple-minded school¬ 
boy that a chum of his pould possibly 
be struggling in the agonies of shame and 
temptation and he know nothing of it; 
he who knew so little of evil hirasolf, 
was not the one to think or imagine evil 
where any other explanlition was pos.sible. 

And yet Tom’s manner was so strange 
and altered, that he determined, as soon as 
they should find themselves alone, to make 
an effort to ascertain its cause. 

The opportunity oamo when the two 
youths, having bid farewell to Mr. and 
Mrs. Neweomo, found themselves at last 
in Tom’s lodginsrs in Gtime Street. 

“ Well,” said Charlie, with all the show 
f'i cheerfulness he could muster, for his 
spirits had been strangely damped by the 
irresponsive gloom of his old schoolfellow, 

“ Well! here’s the den at last. Upon my 
M-ord, old man, I’ve seen livelier holes ! 
Why don’t you explore and find some place 
a trifle less dead-alive P But I dare say it\s 
convenient to bo near the Hospital, and 


when a fellow’s working it doesn’t much 
matter what sort of place he’s in, as long as 
there’s not a row going on under his win¬ 
dow, and I don’t suppose there’s much 
chance of that here,” said Charlie, looking 
out into the black street with a kind of 
shudder. 

Tom said nothing ; ho wished his friend 
would not everla-.ti!)gly be talking of hard 
work and study in the way lie did. How¬ 
ever Charlie inti-nded it, it was neither 
more nor less than a talking at him, and 
that he could not stand. 

Charlie took no notice of his silence, but 
continued his inspection of the disuial 
apartment, lighting up with plea.sure at 
the siglit of the old Eandlebury relics. 

“My old rod!” exclaimed he, taking 
down the very rod with the lancewood top 
which had figured so consiiicuou.sly in a 
certain adventure throe years ago; “bow 
jolly to .see it ag.viri! I’m afraid you don’t 
get much use for it here. And our fencing 
sticks, too; see, Tom, here’s the very place 
where you got under my guard and snip¬ 
ped a bit out of the basket. Ha, ha! what 
a crack that was ! And here’s the picture 
of old Randlebury, with you at your win¬ 
dow, and me lying on the grass (and look¬ 
ing uncommonly like a recently felh^d tree). 
Look here, Tom, this window here is 
where Jim and I hang out now. It used 
to be Callaghan’s. By the way, do you 
ever see Call ? He’s in London, articled to a 
solicitor. A pretty lawyer he’ll make. Have 
you seen him yet, Tom ?” 

Tom, during this rattle, had been look¬ 
ing Hstlessly out of the window. Ho now 
turned round with a start arid said, 

“ Eh ? what did you say P ” 

The look which accompanied the words 
was so haggard and miserable, that 
Charlie’s pityw'as instantly touched. He 
stepped across the room and put his arm 
in Tom’s as he stood, and said, 

“ Tom, old boy, what’s wrong ? ” 

Tom said nothing, but walked away and 
leaned against the mantelpiece. 

“What is it, Tom? Are you ill, or in 
trouble P You’ll tell me, won’t you? ” 

Tom still remained silent, but his flash¬ 
ing face and restless lips showed that the 
appeal had at least been heard. 

“ Old boy,” continued Charlie, venturing 
again nearer, “we never used to have 
.secrets. I’m sure something’s the matter. 
Mayn’t I know what it is ? Very likely I 
can’A help yeu; but I could try.” 

Tom’s lips quivered. The old influence 
wae fast coming bock. Already in bis 
mind he was picturing himself telling 
Charlie all, and with lus help extriaiting 
himself f'-om the slough into which he had 
sunk. How cmdd he stand unmoved with 
that voice, familiar by many a memory of 
simple courageous goodness, again falling 
on his ear; and that i^p^^§lii|g^face, once so 
loved and delighted in, aga^ tmned to bis ? 

“ I’m afraid it’s something more than ill- 
heslth, old boy. You’ve soraetliing on 
your mind. Oh ! why won’t you at least 
tell mo what it is ? ” 

Tom oould stand it no longer. He jnusf 
spenk. Whatever the confession cost him, 
whatever its effect would be on his ohl 
schoolfellow’s friendship, Charlie must 
know all. To him at least he could not 
play the hypocrite or the deceiver. He 
had turned from the mantelpiece, his hand 
was held out to take that .of his friend’s, 
he was just about to speak, when the door 
of his room opened, and there entered Gus, 
Mortimer, and two companions. 

“Here he is! ” cried Gus, not noticing 
that Tom had company. “ Tommy, old 


man, you’re in hick. Old Owl has got a 
supper on to-night, no end of punch, my 
bo 3 % and he’s expecting you; and after¬ 
wards we're g ung for » regular night of it 
to the— Hullo! who’s your friend P ” 

He caught sight of Charlie at this 
moment, and for an instant faik^d to recog¬ 
nise in Tom’s comjiamon the boy whom be 
had treated so sham fully at Gurley races. 
But ho rememl). red him in a moment. 

“What, sunly—yet upon my honour so 
it is, our young sporting- friend. How are 
you, Charlie, my Iik-)}" f Here’s a game I 
You’ll come too, of course? Mortimer, 
this fellow is Drift’s special—up to all the 
wrinkles, no end of a knowing blade.” 

During this brief and rapid salutation 
Tom and Charlie, 1 need har dly say, were 
speechless. One in utter de^pair, the other 
ill utter rage and tistonishmeiu. In both 
the revuLiou of feeling cau.sc d by the iii- 
terrui)tiuu was aliuo>t stiipefynig, and 
they stood for a moment starmg at the 
intruders in simple bev/ildermcnt. 

Tom was tin? fir.st to find words. His 
chc'cks were white, and his voice almost 
choked as k<‘ said to (Jus, 

“ I widi you’d go I’m eng.agod.” 

“ »So you are,” .s^id Gus, with an oath ; 
“ but I say, Tom, old man, I wish y'ou’d 
come. It’s too gond a thing to miss.” 

“ Go away! ” almost giusped Tom. 

“ Oh, of course an Gnglisliinanhs house is 
his castle,” said Gus, ofi’ended at this 
unu-sual rebuff ; “ you ro a fool, though, 
that’s all. \Ve were going to have a .spree 
to-night that would make all .sprees of the 
past month look foolbli. A prime supper, 
a regular rollick at tlie gaff (and you know 
your friends will be exp-eting you there), 
and then a blow out afterwards. Come 
along, don’t bo an aSvS ; and bring young 
mooney-face ; I dare say by this time he 
knows what’s what as well as you or me, 
Tom; eh Jack r ” 

“ Lookth tho,” replied the .amused Jack. 
By this time Chanie had found words. 
The truth of course had all flashed in upon 
him; he knew the secret now of Tom’s 
strange maimer, of the neglected letters, 
of the haggard liioks, of the nductant wel¬ 
come. And he knew, too, that but for this 
untimely incursion, he would have heard it 
all from Tom him.self, penitent and hum¬ 
ble, instead » f, avS now, hardened and des- 
picrate. And he recognised in the miserable 
little swaggering dandy before him the 
author and the jiromoter of his friend’s 
ruin ; on him therefore his sudden rage 
expended itself. 

“You little cowardly wretch!” he ex¬ 
claimed, addressing Gus, “haven’t, you done 
mischief enough already r Go out of Tom’s 
room! ” 

“Hullo!” exclaimed Gus, with a 
whistle, “hero’s a go! Here’s this young 
humbug taking poor innoceitt T<)m Dritt 
under his wing; quite rod hi the face ab^nit 
it, too ! What do you think of that. Jack P ” 
And he broke into a mocking laugh, in 
which Mortimer autl his two compunions 
joined. 

“ You may Liugh,” said Charlie, grow¬ 
ing moi-e and more angry, “but that 
doesn’t matter u bit, yet it does mat¬ 
ter your stopping here when you’ve been 
told to go. Will you go P ’ 

“You’d better go, Gus,” said Tom, 
hurriedly. 

“ I won’t go for that calf I " vsneered Gus. 
talcing a scat, “ aud you’ro a pretty fellow, 
Tom, to expect it. A nice sort of frieud 
you are! ” 

“ I’ll explain some time,” faltered Tom. 

“ But please go, Gus.” 
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“ Do you hear! ” shouted ChaHio, whow' 
temper now was fairly gone. “ You think 
to make everybody as great a blackguard 


as yourself. Ugh I If you don't go I’ll 
make you ! ’’ 

And suiting the action to the word, he 
walked across the room to where Gus sat, 
and seized him by the collar. 

A scene of indescribable confusion fol¬ 
lowed. Charlie had not only Gus to deal 
with, but his two friends, who set upon him 
the instant he laid hands on their hero. Gus, 
half strangled, could do nothing but kick 
and scratch; and, even in sjnte of the 
attempted rescue by his friends, would 
have been ignominously ejected, had not 
Mortimer that moment stepped up to 
Turn Drift and whispered something in 
his ear. 

instantly Tom threw himself between 
Ihe combatants and endeavoured to i>art 
thein. But Charlie’s blood was too much 
Dp to heed any remonstrance. 

Out of the way, Tom,” he said, “ leave 
the little cad to me ! ” And wdth that he 
gave Gus such a shake, that he positively 
howled. 

“ Do you hear ! ” said Tom Dnft, getting 
f xcited, “ let him alone, Newcome! ” 

“I won't! ” roared Charlie, fairly beside 
himself. 

“You shall!” said Tom; “he’s my 
friend! 

“He’s not. I will put him out!’’and 
holding Gus by one hand, and opening the 
tloor with the other, wholly in^fferent to 
the futile assaults of the other two, he wtis 
® the act of carrjdng his threat into 
execution; when, without a moment’s wam- 
“ig, Tom turned on him, and, with an oath, 
*truck him a cowardly blow on the side of 
head. 

“ Take that! and get out yourself ! ” 

Charlie dropped Gus as though he had 
stung, and turned full roimd on his old 
nend. There was no passion now in his 
‘^ce, nothing but a terrible surprise. 

‘ Tom Drift! ” he gasped. 

you hear, go out I ” repeated Tom, 

1 face. 

looked from one to the other, 


half bi'wildered; then turning his eyes ou 
Tom, he said, 

“Oh Tom, I can’t leave you like this. 
No, I won’t go ! ” 

“ Take that, then ! ” 
cried Tom, with another 
oath, striking him again 
in the mouth. 

The colour started to 
Charlie's li]>s, and the 
angry light shot from his 
eyes as he sprang forward. 
It w’as a strange moment 
in the lives of those two. 
To one it was the wilful 
throwing away of the last 
and bc‘st chance of deliver¬ 
ance, to the other it was 
the sudden extinction of a 
love and trust that had 
till now bid fair to sbind 
the wear of years to come. 

Charlie’s clenched hand 
relaxed, his angi*y face 
changed into one of sorrow, 
and the fierce word on his 
lips changed to a wild mute 
prayer, as he turned quietly 
and sadly towards the 
door. 

Tom’s friends followed 
his departure with mucking 
laughter, and watcluni his 
slowly ntreating figure 
down the street, with many 
a foul jest and many a 
brutal oath, and then re¬ 
turned to congratulate Tom Drift on his 
deliverance. 

! “Well,” said Gus, who had very soon 
’ recovered from his rough usage, “you arc 
I well rid of him at any rate. Whui a lucky 
I thing we turned up just when wo did I 
I He’d have snivelled you into a shocking 


self for having ever allowed him wiilsu 
bis dooi-8. He took no notice of 
gib<s for along time. At last, “ Ugh! 
said he, “ never mind if I’m weak-mini 1 
or not. I’m sick of all this. Suppose- t; 
go off to the supper, and I’ll stand tre.^: 
afterwards at the music-hall.” 

And crushing his hat on his h^d. I 
I dashed out of the house, utterlj* rtcklf-* 
aud de8j>enite. 

Need I say my thoughts were wuth tlir 
poor bruised boy, who, stung with ingra¬ 
titude, .smarting with his blows, rob’D*"! : 
his friend, aud ill with mingle<l pity, dnaii 
and sorrow, walked slowly dowm the sin -1 
away from Tom’s lodgings. Ah ! wbtn 
should I see his face or hear his voice agxn, 
now ? 

At the supper Tom drank often and 
deeply, and of all the party his shout r s- 
highest htkI his laugh drowned all ‘bt 
others. They led him staggering anav 
among them, and brought him to th u 
I vile resort. There, with low and filthy ass- • 
dates, he laid aside all shame, all man hoed 
all hope, and abandoned him.self as he hi^ 

I never done before to the temptations of th- 
place. Even his companions wondered 
his rfHikless demeanour, and expostuLi-iu 
j with him on his extravsgimt wildness. H 
laughed them to scorn and called for mcr 
I drink. He biuntod them with tbeir 
scruples, and dared them to excel him ii. 

I abandonment. After a while they rose t 
I dt'part, leavnng him where he was, drank 
noisy, and helpless. 

i How h'ng he r(‘mained so I cannot siy. 

; for suddenly and most unexpectedly I 
found myself called upon to enter u^. . 

! a new stage in my career. 

I As my master leaned back hope^ ^-.v 
tipsy in his scat, a hand quietly’ and swift' 

' dippe<l under his coat and drew me from 
luy pocket; as swiftly the chain was d- 


condition. Why, what a weak-minded fel¬ 
low Tom is ; ain’t he, Jack ? ” 

I “ Warthaw,” replied Jack, with a laugh. 

Meanwhile Tom had abandoned even 
! himself. He h.ated his friends, he hated 
, himself, he hated Chailic, and cursed hiiu- 


tached from its button-hole, and the nexf 
thing I was conscious of was being thro-t 
into a strange pocket, belonging to soiC' 
one who was quitting the hall as fast :u- 
his logs would esrry him. 

iTo be couliiiue J.) 
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"TOO FOND OF BACON.” 

A SCHOOL TALE IJI TWO CHArrEKS. 
By the Authou of 

“Jam Holey-Polent," “ Mazfppa," etc. 

\ HALF-HOLIDAY foF just upon sevoDty 
boys atid no goinpp out! Such a fail 
<»f snow as had not bf'cn known to excite 
the ♦•iithuHidsm of schoolboys within the 
recollection of the oldest of them, and yet 
. 1 11 to bi* kept ‘ ‘ codling ” in the warm! It 
was really too bad. 

“ I vote for a * romid robin,* ** crietl one. 
' ■ Let every man Jack of you fellows sign 


I 


to me and Fred Whai'ton to 8e<^ that every ' 
boy has got his thickest shoes on, and is 
Well wrapiK‘d up. Fall into lino in the 
corridor in live minutes for inspection.” 

Five miiuite.s proved ridiculously too 
long. In Ic’is time the line was formed, 
an<i the two responsible leaders wore order¬ 
ing soles to be turned up, and digging 
into ribs, to satisfy themselves that there 
was proper fortification against the 
weather. 

Again there was a rush when the last 
boy had been approved, but again there 
was a stentorian “Hold on, there!” and 
they fell buck into line. 


upon to be the rival leaders, and the wh«*lo 
school was forthwith enlisted under t»vo 
rival flags, which were soon flaunling 
amid a storm of shot and shell such as few 
v« b‘rar8 in the aimy have ever seen. 

The science of war was not developed in 
a day, and it took some little tinio to hit on 
the best plan of waging even snowball 
warfare. There was st first merely tlio 
scrimmage between the two ariuios—very 
good fun in its way, but it soon becumo 
apparent that it might bo improved unon. 
It was agreed that any boy who could las 
captured and carried over the line between 
the tw’o camps should be considered a pri- 



The rush for the Fort. 


it, .and I’ll take it in to the doctor. Come, ] 
liow, that’s fair.” 

“Hooray! You are the proper sort, 
Dick. A round robin ! A round robin ! ” 
Lnd the cry was taken up all over the ' 
room, and almost before it bad subsided 
The document was in process of manufac- ^ 
ture. A petition was respectfully wordeil | 
and sign^ by “every man Jack,” and iu 
less than half an hour Dick Radley rapped ; 
at the library door. 

In three minutes more he was scamper- j 
ing along the corridor to the schoolroom 
like a maniac, and he burst in among the 
rc*«t with a “ Hip, hip, hooray ! ” that was 
more eloquent than a ten minutes’ speech 
could have been. i 

“Hold hard, there!” shouted Ibidhy, ! 
TiS the cheer that followed died away, and 
a number of the more inipubivc in.ade 
for the door. “ The doctor says he looks ( 


“ The doctor lets us out on fhc under¬ 
standing that only bouest sHOwballs are 
used—no wet snow, and uothiiig in the 
snow. All agreed Y ” 

Up went all amis, and out roared a 
hearty “ All agreed ! ” 

“ Any fellow charged with br«*akiiig this 
rule to be tried by court-martial, and if 
convicted to be judgi*d a mean skunk and 
sent to Coventry for a mouth. All 
agree<l r ” 

“ All agreid, Dick ! ” with another forest 
of anus, an«l out they scampered, three 
score and more of the maddest young 
harum-scarums that ever floundered in 
eight inches of snow. 

There was a free fight for ten minutes 
or so. everybody pitching into everybody 
else, and thon wlu*n all were well windisl 
and well wanned there wjis 
“ sides.’ 


soncr of war and sent to the rear to make 
ammunition for his captoi's. and some 
desperate scrimmages and first-rate cap¬ 
tures took place in the next quarter of an 
hour. 

But there were long hea'ls as well as 
brawny arms at work while the war went 
on. Field-Marshal Radley had very nearly 
lost his colours twice in the course of tho 
first quarter of an hour’s engagement, and 
the thought of such ivnominy stituulated 
his strategical wits. Uc detailed off four 
or five of liis stoutest men and .set them to 
work, under cover of their comrades’ fin*, 
to throw up a hasty fortress. Before the 
other side got an inkling of what was going 
on, Radley's ini'ii in th« rear had rolled up 
into a tolerably regular(piadraiigle a num¬ 
ber of huge snowdeiUs. iiisdo «s e%ery Liy, 


i-ry for 


we snjipose, knows ttiey luuy b«*. by 'lling 


Radley and Wfiarluu were called ! a small mass over and over through ih*.* 
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rrio'w'. This was the foundation of their 


Fig. I. 

f “t. and nnon this two sturdy men were 
» h*^piuf^ up more snow with a couple 

• ; borrowed from the g'ardener. 

It 4oon b»?arae apparent that some sort 
' ' fortiiica^ion was ^oinq: on, and miny a 
: icky dash was made to upset the work 

• ' take x>os«ession of it; but eveu iu its 

• -i-iy irta^es the solid wall cf snow ^avo 

dc-b'iiders g-reat advanta£re, a'ld all 
w'r^re repulsed most brilliantly. A 
I'ionnd of snow was piled up in the cimtro, 
/•-':dprr* 9 oi,tly^ amid a whirlwind of cheers, 
’ue Ridi-y standard was plantf^d and 
•vaTf-d proudly over the half-finished but 
nevertheless impregnable fortress. 

This proved a most discouraging fact for 
the other side, forthetaldngof the colours 
was to be the achievogac»‘t of victory. The 
'•^iRg side was to bo made to pass aiih 
and warfare was to be at an end. 
Sii-:h a fortress as now began to frown 
d »wn on the snowy plain quite altered the 
^ spoct of the war, and before lomr Wbar¬ 
ton sent a herald with a flag of truce 
him to parley with the garrison. 
Should he also make a foidr ss, ho 
wanted to know, or woidd the garri-jon 
nine out and discuss the matter with the 
v'-'v of making a radical difference in the 
>'Vle of warfare ? It was quite ch*ar that 
MO and his five-and-thirty men. without a 
J >rt, could be no match for Radley and 
u ye-and-thirty behind ramparts. By 
general acclamation it was agi’eed that 

< 'ue fortress to be besieged by a foreign 
errny would be the fun, and reorganisation 
was at once set about. 

Radley, as the originator of the fortifica¬ 
tion, Was to keep possession of it. and it 
was agreed that sides should be readjusted. 

he commander of the fort and his as- 
^■’iilant were to choose men altornabdy 
itil tw'entv had been enlisted for the 
’ ''fence. All the rest were then to bs cn- 
’ ^^1<^ under the ati^aclring standard, and 
to take themselves off to a distant 

< orrier of the grounds, where a camp was 

bo formed. An hour’s truce was agreed 
for the fort had not been desigue*! 
hold twenty men and their ammuiii- 


invadors. More snowballs wore rolled, 
and shovels and sj)ades hunt.od up, and 
la'fore th(< hour had expircal this was the 
kind of HtronghoUl of which Radley found 
himself th« pn»ud cominander (I’ig. 2), 

Uis brio of snowVjalls for the foundation’ 
stood about fourteen feet each way, and 
he was fnrtunate enough to find that this 
gave iieithiT too little room nor—what 
would have been worse for defensive pur¬ 
poses—t^o much for his garrison. His 
wails were about four foot thick at the 
bas*» and two feet at the top. 

Meanwhile, Wharton had been by no 
moans idle. Ho bad drilled his force in 
three regiments, for ho soon perceived 
that his o}>ponent had made a tactical 
mi.rtike. He ought to have planted his 
fort wdtli an angle towards the direct line 
of attack, so as to expofw it as little as 
possible, and to enable his men to fire 
without presenting much of a trout to the 
enemy. Ho had, however, placed it side 
foremost, and Wharton decided to bring 
on his men in three divisions, so as to 
attack three sides at once. 

Theso arrangewieiits and preparations 
occupied no great amount of time, and the 
commander of the camp had leisure to see 
to other matters. He perceived that the 
construction of the fort had pretty well 
swept the ground of snow for some dis- | 
tance round, and that it would be neces- i 
sary to devise some means of carrying [ 
ammunition close up to the point of attack. 
There was a deal of brain-cudgelling over 
this, and it was not till the next day that 
his “ pahMit,” as he called it, took final 
shapie. Wc may as well give it in its per¬ 
fected form, however, at once. Here is the 
complete “ ammunition-sled’' (Fig. 3), 


Fig. 3. 

made out of the staves of a wooden cask, 
and the process of making will be suffi¬ 
ciently clear from the following illustra¬ 
tions (Figs. 4, 5, and 6):— 


Fig. 4. 


almost too efficient a defence for ordin&n 
snowballing, but it is admirable for aal- 
ing a fort or rushing into “the dea»iT 
breach.” 

The camp was marked out by throwiu? 
up eufficmnt “earthworks” to serve for 
its boundaries. Sentries were posted, 
a esmp - fire was lighted, troops wert 
drilled, and ammunition was piled op ■ 


Fig 7. 

immense quantities, but still the truce lisi 
not expired, and the signal for theater 
could not be given. Then it was that sor. 
Hctive spirits originated sn idea the hlI 
developnn nt of which proved to be fraught 
with most momentous issues in the CC'UI^' 


Fig. 10. 

of the war. It was Tom Medhurst who 
actually began the new diversion, and 
this is how he began. Number 8, fiv? 


r.g. 

tT‘’>n. and it wa** necessary to enlarge it. 

»iiHke it higher and stronger, if it 
t) against the hordes of the 


Fig. 6. 

Tho ammunition is, of course, to be 
stowed in the box, and a piece of rope tied 
to the front will permit of stores l)eirig 
brought up in dashing style. An inci¬ 
dental invt-ntion was that of a capihil 
.•'•liield, whit^h the knocking out of the top 
and bottom of the barrel readily suggested. 
Here is the thing (Fig. 7)—merely the cask- 
head, w'ith the .‘niditi'>n of a couple of pie*ces 
of leather or old portmaate lU handles. It is 


Fig. II. 






balls of snow and three or four sticks. 
iN'iimber 9 is what ho made out of it after 
>1 good deal of squeezing and scraping and 
curving with his pocket-knife and a piece 
of broken slate. And then somebod}^ else 
l>ogan in the same w'ay a figure w'hich the 
7 iex.t day was destined to become Xuniber 10 
— (I. terribly peppery-looking Frencliman 
buttoned up in an ulster, but which in 
tho meantime was fated to experience an 
unexpected change of sides. 

Hardwick hud just roughed out the 


this, and impatiently awaitdl tho expira- 
tio 7 i of the lioiir s truen, when ho instantly 
sallied forth from his stroiigh(<ld for a raid 
on the enemy’s enrap. Ho left half his 
men to hold the fort, and with the other 
half came boutiding over the ramparts 
and charging through the snow with all 
the military enthusiasm of a Balaklava 
hero. There were two sentinels posted on 
duty along the side of the cami> nearest the 
f 'rt, and they ought to have been the first 
to have given tho alarm. They were both, 



goneral shape of a huge owl (Fig. 11), and ' 
}iH<l stepped back to admire tho oifoct of a i 
<‘(>njdo of small dark pebbles which he liad 
jnibfdcled in the head to serve the purpose 
• f c*yo8, when his ear caught a sound of 
tho tramio of feet behind him. Most of 
bia siido bad dispei*sod, some in quest of 
firewood, some helping the commander- 
bi-chief make his ammunition-sleds, others 
riiakiog the ammunition, and so forth, a 
^•'oocl many being behind a thicket of ; 

and trees, and so out of sight of the j 



however, so engrossed in watching tho 
evolution of snow figures that the enemy 
was down upon them before they were 
aware that anything was going on, and it 
was the sculptor of the solemn-looking 
owl wdio first raised the cry of danger. The 
way in which he did this was by no means 
military in styde, but his frantic shrieks 
and mad capers served the purpose well 
enough, and all over the snowy expanse 
the cry w'as taken up, and indignant war¬ 
riors came trooping to the front. 

{To be continued.) 



THE BOY’S OWN MUSEUM; 

OH, Birrns and beasts, and how to 

STUFF THEM. 

By Gordon Stahles, m.d., e.k. 

TAUT VIII.—CONCLrSION. 

■ ' • -jT F I may 

jl judge o‘f 
boys from 
what I was 
myself when 
a boy, some 
of my read cm 
are no doubt 
cnamou red 
with the art 
of taxidermy, 
or binl and 
beast stuffing. 

I have tried 
ill these pa- 
})ei-s, in the 
simplest lan¬ 
guage I could 
use, to tell you 
cveryt h i n g 
useful which 1 
could remem¬ 
ber, nor am I 
altogether dis- 

_ satisfied with 

niv own work. 1 know that had I, in the days of 
niv vonth, had as many hints to refer to. I .should 
hAve thought myself lucky indeed. I do not 
til ink J Ii.'tve omitted speaking almut anything 
llmt really u.sefal an«l pmctical ; if I have - 
why. v'hat then ? Well, I enn only give you a 


piece of advice which I got myself once from 
one of my schoolmasters. 1 was one of the 
biggest boys iu the school—a day school—for I 
had attained to the ripe age of eight years, and 
was in consequence selected to ride a ponv 
home to a farm seven miles distant, from which 
our dominie had borrowed it on the evening 
before. The name of the farm was Kilmeedan ; 
and it lay to the westward. That was all I knew, 
but 1 had no more idea of the road—far less, 
perhaps—than the man in the moon. When I 
modestly asked my teacher for directions, his 
reply was as follows ;— 

“You’ve got a good Scotch tongue in your 
head ; inquire os ye go.” He empliasiscd his 
words by punching my head, so I mounted the 
jK)ny and rode away with hot and tingling ears. 
After adventures innumerable I succeeded in 
finding the farm, but I never forgot the lesson, 
and all through life, whenever I w'niit knowledge 
of any kind, 1 simply inquire. So must you. 
Make use of your tnglish tongue if you are not 
bles.sed with the po.s.session of a .Scotch one, and 
that will help you over many a difficulty. 

By tho time the lines that I am now writing 
shall have reached you, the winter season will 
have fairly set in. Perhaps you are even looking 
forward to the New Year, and a right merry one 
I am sure I wNh you, but ere spring flowers and 
sjiring sunshine come again togladd« n«nr eyes, 
there will be many a dark and stormy day, 
days w’hen little can be done out of doors, and 
all is dull insid»>. Well, these are iust the days 
to utilise by quietly studying taxidermy. Per¬ 
haps the very best work for wintry weather con¬ 
nected with this art is the making of cases in 
which to set up your specimen-s, and the 
manufacture of rock-work, mounts aud artificial 
twigs. 


Tho ordiuory ca.se for .stulled biixls has a bot¬ 
tom of wood and top of wood, and tho back i:< 
wooil likcwi.se, the iVont and both sides lieiug 
made of glas.s. Now’ hero is a chance lor n ilis- 
play of your ingenuity ; w'henyou have nothing 
l»etter to do, make onc*'f the.se. i do not merely 
.s;iv trj/ to make one ; I s.sy, make one, becaust'^ 
1 know^ you can. Only .you cannot work with¬ 
out a few tools, such as a small hamim-r and 
.saw, a chisel or two, a plane, and a plough 
plane, etc. The bottom and back of yonr case 
inuy 1)6 rough enough, but the top, Ix'ing vi.siblc, 
should 1)6 polished ami .stained. The uprights- 
at tho two front corners of the case, wlih^h sup¬ 
port the top of it, and into which tho glass of 
the sides and front are fixed, should be fini.shcd 
with a moulding, which can be procured at tlur 
})icture-framc maker’s. Any of these latter 
would tell yon how to mitro tho pieces of the 
moulding together, so as to make a framework, 
and describe to you the kind of block aud torils 
yon would want for the purpose. Nor would 
this know’le<lgc be thrown away, for, having 
learuwl how to mitre neatly, at tho cost of a 
very few pence you could manufacture pieturo- 
frames. The art is by no means difficult; any 
carpenter would give you one lesson, that is aH 
you would need. ‘ ‘ But where am I to get the 
I'iciures to frame ?” you may ask. The splen¬ 
did pictures given with tho monthly parts of 
this paper are well worth a frame, and a few 
of these neatly and tastefully done up and bung 
ai-r)und the walls make a room look cheerful,, 
although it be but a garret. 

Over stands glass-sliades may bo mounted, to- 
cover perhaps but a single bird or beast, or a 
few small birds, and these may be placed as 
onminents in the comers of rooms Little 
carved wooden brackets—they aft made, 1 
believe, in Switzerland—may bo bought very 
cheaply in picture-frame shoirs, and do to hang 
against a wull to stand anything pretty oh, if it 
is only a vase of flowers. Large birds, suC-h as 
tho pheasant or white owl, may be made loto 
charming covers for banner-screens. For tlria 
purpose the skin is preserved, tho head only 
being stuffed and the eyes put in. It is them 
fiistened against the screen, head, legs, and 
claws banging dow’nward.s, aud wings and tail 
fully spread out. 

1 mentioned pa]Mr, peat, and virgin cork, aci 
materials used in tlic manufacture of rock-work. 
For the back of cases such as that in tire wood- 
cut, which I now’, according to promise, present 
you with {see next page) ^ wood ina}’ he made to 
do duty for rocks. Tack canvas or old linen oyei 
it, and paint and sand and dress up in whatever 
way suits your taste. Birds stuffed in a flying 
position, and mounted in a round gloss-covered 
frame, to hang against a wall, make a very 
pretty ornament. 

Stands may be made of any fancy wood, such 
as oak, teak, mahogany, ebony, etc. If yen 
have not a lathe wherewith to turn them, then 
you must save your pocket-money and pur¬ 
chase. 

Paste is sometimes used in making rockwork,. 
or for doing up the backs or insides of the tops 
of cases. It may either be bought at a leather 
shop, or it may be made with flour. However, it Ls. 
a good plan to mix with it a very little carbolic 
acid, a phial of which you may procure from 
any chemist; only remember it is poison. It 
will prevent your paix*r from being injured by 
moth.s, or anything else olinoxious that may 
chance to get inside you ca.se. 

Putty is a thing you w’ill often want. Make 
it yourself a little at a time as required. It is 
simply whiting mixed with drying oil and 
thoroughly rubbed up on a sUh with an old knifi* 
of any sort. If you want to remove old putty fi-oin 
glass, and find it very hard, you can iiuiiit it 
over with nitric acid ; it will soon be sufficiently 
soft to admit of its easy removal. 

If you want to do things perfectly methodi¬ 
cally, and in nu exact and workmanlike fnsliion, 
you will have a nicely arranged box to hold, not 
only all your tools proper, Imt every nicknack 
you may chance to require during the progre.ss 
of your woik ; even ta< ks or brads must not h*- 
forgotten, and certainly not needles and thre:ul 
of different sizes, and pins ditto, for it is very 






























Tl\e Own loafer. 


mnoyingtohavetojump up, atthe very nioinent I of the common —n ft w terns, a pullin, a gull otl the skull altogether, aod boil the 
you are mast interested in what you may he i or two, and a gullimot ; and still 1 avsuie y<ni, you will thus be sure to have it thorocj^i 
■»loiDg, in order to go and find some article ! boys, if any of you could do anything as wrll ch'an. The tongues of large animals are trua''! 
which ought to have been close by your I even as this, I would not mind trusting you 1 some to skin ami stuff; you may therefop.. . 
hand. ‘ with an albatross or tw o, a Cai>e pigeon, a frigate so minded, shaixj a piece of linen into a baj. 

Nothing shows more the progress that tlie | bird, the stonny j>elrel, or the far-fanicd snow- the bi;£c and forni of the ** unruly member , 
Cjcautiful art of taxidermy has made, withiu the | bird from the sea of ice. wish to represent, stuff it with putty, 




Viist twenty years or so, than the scientific and 
. latural set-up, if I may coin a w’ord to suit me, 
vif specimens, whether in cjiscs or in uncovered 
groups. Attitudinising is quite a study in itself, 
.iod one that you would do well to prosecute on 
■every available occasion, from illustrated books 
on natural history (of whicli, I believe, those of 
niy friend the liev. J. G. Wood, whom you all 
'know, are the best), at taxidermists’ windows, 
\ln their shops, and in woll-got-up museums. 

The case of sea-birds which my artist has done 
•for me to illustrate my present pa|>er was set up 
\t the shop of Mr. Burton, Wardour Street, 
‘Oxford Street, and its contents are prettily and 
naturally arranged. There is nothing in it out 
of place, and it Is just as unpretentious as 
•chaste. The birds themselves are nothing out 


The other engraving represents a few toobi 
—about all, in fact, that any boy need com¬ 
mence with. Their names and, as near as I cam 
! go with certainty, their prices, arc as follows :— 

I (No. 6) a bellhanger’s pliers, 3s. ; (4) a forceps, 

' 28. ; (3) a pair of strong 8cis.s(jrs, Is. fid. ; (7) 
a steel brain-.scoop, Is. ; (f)) needle in holder, 
2id. ; (2) a knife, Is. ; (1) tbc tweezers; and 
an awl, which I have not figured, about 2d. 
You can sum up the total for yourselves. 

Eyes you may purchase of all .sorts and .sizes 
in any bird-seller’s shop. The commonest for 
small birds are only a few pence a gross, from, 
which the price range.s as high as a shilling a pair. 

If you have an animal as big as an ordimiiy- 
.sized dog to stuff, and have any bother or 
trouble with the head, why, then, take the skio 


! it has set, paint it as artistically as you « r. 
, Jlemember, however, never to be too loc<. •- 
, your colouring. 

It is within the koleidoscojH? of events u . 
, at .some future day, if our Exlitor thinks lb 
his boys would wish it, I may give a pap.r 
, two on skinning and setting up fishes and rvp 
I tiles, for no doubt many of my readers are dirij lf 
; of the immortal Professor Wilson, and 
' day catch a monster pike or a Thaiues sdiaoi, 
[ either of which trophies ho would like to inour 
; Snakes, too—usually harmless cues, thougL 
large size—are often met w ith in sumitt' 
j e.specially among the mountainous region.' - 
the Lake district, or in the Highlands of 
I land. Were a boy to encounter one of the*, 
and, instead of running away, boldly ati.' 

and kill it, to have it nke! 
stuffed and artistically moun: : 
would be one of the most jt.* 
donable ambitious in the worlc. 
An acquaintance of mine, 
lives not a hundred miles fu' 
where I now sit—a little wbipjer- 
snap{>er of a fellow, brimful i-’ 
his own importance — 
back with him last autuiuii 
the Highlamls a very large sp*. 
men of the common snake, wind 
lie had somehow managed to kH’ 
However, such a proof of L 
prowess he was determined shi*ul l 
not be hidden under a bushtJ 
He had it beautifully sid up ■ 
mounted, and even now he 
tires showing it to his Liy 
friends. Among others, I cul^^l 
to see it. 

“ I met this mon.stroiis '<•1- 
pent,” lie began, one day, ‘‘whiK 
wandering amid the wilds 
Badenoch— ’ 

But I interrupted him nitb 

“ Pray, Mr. P-, was th< 

meeting arranged beforehand 
He saw I wanted to poke lua 
at him, and descended at udvt 
fromliis high horse. 

“ I killed him right enousb, 
doctor,” he said ; “I killed hiuj 
some?ioic, though I couldn't r- l' 
you which of us was in ib 
biggest funk—the serpent ur a.y 
.self. ” 

Good-bye, boys, for the 


sent. 


A Case of Sea-birds. 
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¥l)e Owii f^apef. 


HOW WE WENT ETURLY-CUTTING I teams of six, two and two abreast, I stacks, and sends our stormers down over our 

Ti-i- *' i*' front as leader. I ears in double-quick time. 

rJliiE average English boy, I believe, docs not I I'hen, with your piece of salt fish for the dog, 1 Our sledges consist of two runners, connected 
put much faith in hurly, or hocky, as it is I your bread-and-butter, and your salt aixl i>op}>er, with cross-iueces in bow and stern, at the ends 
called in England. It ism Newfoundland where j carefully packed away ivith the fish-hooks and ' of which are placed horns for holding on by. 
it is brought to peifcction, and one niay ima- j lines, you do not envy the king, nor the jog- • Then, nmning fore and aft, is a plank, on 
irine what an intensely exciting game it becomes i trotters of a horse sleigh, such as our picture : which the adventurer, with his skates on, sita 
when played upon a broad field of ice, with, ' shows. stnuldle-lcgged. 

say, from twenty-five to fifty on a side. I can j Aw.ay we go ! Hurrah ! Keep off, Carlo ! I Number one holds on to the horns in front, 
readily undei-stand that in England, where one I Come here, Nigger ! Gee*up, boys! Horses, j number two embraces him, and so forth until 
lias to trot about a “ sog^ ” field after a muddy | horses ! 1 it comes to the steerer, W’ho is the owner of tlif- 

I'.ali, the game may not be very popular. But ! Be it understood that the time-honoured cry ! foremost, or leading dog, and whose duty it is. 



Winter in the Colonies. 


I am confident that our boys are anxion.s to 
know bow their American cousins manage to 
:*Trmse themselves in winter, and this is my ex- 
• use for telling tliem all about hocky—re- 
1 . allied burly. 

To begin, then. No sooner does winter set 
in than the first <uire of the Neivfonndland boy 
to .-itart out with bis dogs and sledge, accom- 
-nnied by as many companions as will go with 
lim—for the rule is, “ the more the merrier ”— 
to tome favourite forest, where a supply of 
Iruly-stic'ks may be procured. 

If there are a lot, and every one is fortunate 
enough to own a dog or a brace of dogs, they 


of Horses, boy, horses 1 ” is not only eminently 
successful when applied as a stimulant to the 
dogs’ speed—for no dog will let a horse pass 
him if he be a dog, and it lieth within the 
bounds of dog^h possibility — but is also looked 
upon in the Iforni of mild satire, seeing that a 
good thoroughbred dog will travel on from day 
to day, undergoing an amount of endurance 
which would break any horse’s heart. 

We are going to have a long day out in the 
woods. The snow lies white on the ground, 
three feet deep, and hard as ice, while the 
morning sunb<.*aiHS cannot warm to softne.ss the 
crisp frost which makes our mouths like smoke- 


to command the snow-ship, rescue it by the* 
adroitneas of his steering froHi the thousand 
and one dangers which beset it on the road, 
and finally, to be on and off a dozen times in a 
minute, yelling, pulling, growling, and hurrah¬ 
ing, while clouds of fine snow-spray beat him 
most persistently in nose and eyes. 

Your Newfoundland dog is no respecter of 
where he takes his master. Even if he reckles.sly 
plunge into a "ulch, leave everybody there who. 
erstwhile was in safety on the sledge, he is can 
tent so that it come to pass be is foremost in 
the race. Indeed, I have seen a pack at full 
speed, striving with might and main to win thi 
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Tl)e Owii f^apei'. 


T;ice, dr.ig^^ng along an ovcrtiirnod sledgp, 
whose owners were head-tlowiiwards up to their 
shonlilers in snow. Then wlien such a catas- 
tr 4 ^ho as this occurs 1 warrant you there are 
<Jiscomforting remarks ma'ie at tho exiHjnse of 
the steerer, for be it borne in mind that no 
aaddents ciin hap|>en unless the steerer fails to 
keep the sledge in a direct course with the 
leailer’s vagaries. And the way those dogs go 
round corners and through gulches is wonderful 
to behold. When their hearts are ia a race, 
with eacli ow’nor yelling at his pet, such an 
owner has no rights concerning personal comfort 
which the Newfoundland dog is bound to respect. 

On thesjo occa.sions there is nothing for it for 
those who have come to grief save to skate as 
fast as may be in pursuit and w'ait until the 
moxt hill gives them an opportunity of over¬ 
taking the truants. I have seen reins used, but 
they arc next door to useless, and only worry a 
good dog. The host way is by the voice, and a 
good leader will seldom get one into trouble 
except in race time. Then I had rather manage 
a dozen four-in-hands, and would have infinitely 
less chance of getting thrown. Eye, hand, 
voice, and legs must often be in motion at the 
same time, and even then the most experienced 
sometimes come to disaster. But this is com¬ 
pensated for by tho fact that it is the most ex- 
o^ing pastime of which I know. 

Here we arrive at a hill, and the sledge must 
bo prevented from overrunning the dogs, or 
you will have the sorry spectacle of tho “cart 
dragging the horses,” and doing it at a pace, 
too, which will land them at the bottom of tho 
hill on their backs, with broken traces, sore 
vertebne, and an amount of howling misery 
which is generally productive of a free fight 
amongst the • dogs, and not unfrequently 
amongst the owners thereof. Of course, in such 
cases everybody else is to blame. John didn’t put 
down his feet in time, or Tom put his right 
foot down too hard, and this caused the sledge 
to swerve, and so throw the weight of their 
bodies too much on one side. 

It is wild excitement, to be sure. Tho dogs, 
as if aware of the danger they incur, go down 
the hill at a wild gallop. Those boys \^o have 
ever seen a dog pa.s.s his house with a tin pan 
attached to his candle appendage are aware tnat 
speed is relative, and can form a tolerably good 
idea of what can be got out of a Newfound¬ 
lander on a down grade with the afore-men- 
tioned stimulant behind him in a magnified 
form. 

Well, wc have had a good five miles spin, and 
are now jogging along at the rate of about six to 
seven miles an hour. The dogs have their 
tonnes out, and some of the young ones ore 
restive, a proceeding which will bo sternly pun- 
ishetl by tne older dogs if they cairy their dis¬ 
content too far. 

Indeed, it is ludicrous sometimes-to see the 
look of disgust they cast upon the young ones, 
as much as to say, “ Ciin you not see, you igno¬ 
rant whelp, that your conduct brings odium 
u])on the more respectable members of the 
canine fraternity ? This is business! You 
don’t suppose that you were allowed to loaf all 
through the summer, feeding on the fat of the 
land, in order that you might do the same 
thing in winter ! ” 

And should their looks of warning not be 
heeded, and the “whelp” still continue to 
loiter and keep out of line, and bark at things 
en passant^ then will the patriarch of the team 
stop dead short, rush upon the offending mem¬ 
ber, and then and there proceed to chastise¬ 
ment, while other patriarolis growl approvingly. 
It is supposed by some that old doM are sen¬ 
sible onongli to feel extra weight wnen young 
ones shirk their work. 

Young drivers are too apt to bestow their 
blows indiscriminately upon old and young dogs, 
but experienced teamsters aid the old dog by an 
additional cuff, which has the merit of settling 
the fight at once, and causes the patriarch to 
feel that his ma.stcr understands him. And 
now we’ve reached the wood at last, and wind 
our way amidst its gloomy recesses through the 
odour of spruce and pine. 

Some of the boys halt to chop off a peculiarly 


large knob of chewing gum from the spruce, 
which will he traded for hereafter for marbles, 
or comsumed by the discovcier. Othei's are on 
the look-out for “gumboils,” as they were 
called—to wit, tho gum of the pine in li<iuid 
form, which contain a lot of turpentine- 
flavoured saccharine matter especially prized, as 
supposed to have the power of yielding intense 
strength and toughness. 

I believe the tradition extended to a certain 
mythical .schoolboy, who, after a judicious 
course of these “ gumlx)il.s,” grew as hairy as a 
monkey and as strong as a blacksmith, culminat¬ 
ing the wonderful reputation obtained for this 
gum by swimming acro.s3 a pond three miles 
wide—and back agnin ! 

However, w’e had as solid faith in it as we 
had in the dogberry (mountain ash) whoso red 
clusters we believed would make us wise. 

Then, too, there was the maidenhair berry, 
with its rice-shaped fruit, its delicate stem 
(whence its name), and its inde.scribable flavour. 
Did we not firmly believe that if one were in 
love, and could only persuade his sweetheart to 
eat enough of it she would never by any possible 
means prove faithles.s. 

But I fear if 1 go on telling about all the 
berries wc ate and had stories al^ut, we should 
never get to our encampment, which is just on 
the border of the lake. The dogs are nntackled, 
and tho sledges drawn up together. Then, while 
some go out and cut round holes in the ice, 
through which they drop a line for Mr. Trout, 
who is supposed to be especially partial to red- 
coloured rag on the end of a hook, the others 
peer cautiously amongst the undorbush for dry 
leaves and bits of dry stick which the snow has 
not got at. 

Presently we have three fires going, and we 
youngsters are making the woods ring with the 
merry strokes of our tomahawk in order to have 
fuel enough and boughs enough for what we arc 
about to do. 

Those of us who went fi.shing are “ catching 
trout as fa.8t as they can haul them up,” while 
the rest have placed the sledges in a cii^e, and 
piled the boughs outside of them one after 
another, until a barricade is formed higher than 
one’s heiid. 

And in the centre the fire glows merrily. 

Hook on the kettle gipsy fa.shion, for we’ve 
got to warm our tea, and, sirs, may it please 
you, we like it scalding hot. 

It is twelve o’clock, and will take a good 
hour yet for the tire to get the “ solid ^d ” 
which we reqaire for our purpose. So we just 
toddle off, leaving- it iu charge of Nelson Sey¬ 
mour, witli instructions p> keep piling on the 
aromatic fuel. 

There is an unwritten law which compels 
those who go looking for hocky-sticks to give 
every second one they may find to one of the 
fi.shers on the ice, in view of the fact that they 
ore working for the general weal. 

We boys generally found that there was a 
rough sort of honesty about this, although it 
might be supposed to have led to “ tricks, that 
are vain” amongst the hiirly-seekers at tho 
expense of the fi.snermen. But it’s a poor rule 
that wofi’t work both ways, and, perhaps, that 
was our safeguard. I know thatdn the matter of 
hurlies the fishermen generally had the best of iL 

A swamp was the place selected, because wo 
preferred the roots, as being tougher than the 
other parts of the tree. And if we could get a 
large knot, great was the joy at finding thereof, 
provided it be at the base of the hurly. 

Some, toy-shops imported hurlies from Eng¬ 
land, beautifully made and finished. There was 
a great rush for them, but I am bound to con¬ 
fess that they came to grief before the bog- 
soaked roots of the peninsula of Avalon. 

When a game very often depended upon 
whose weapon could remain unsnattcred, the 
dainty workm.snship of England w.os viewed 
with a mistrust which speedily became scorn. 
Going through the woods you “ blazed ” (that 
is to say, cut a chip out of the tree with your 
tomahawk) as you went along, in order that 
your companions might not follow over your 
ground tKiless they wishe<l to join you. 

If you came across a burly which you con¬ 


sidered doubtful, you left a double cut against 
the tree, aud one of your companions would 
take it if not in luck s wny. The finding of a 
“warrior” causes no small amount of good- 
humoured jealousy amongst the Uurly-seektrs. 

A warrior is a hurly which i.s nil root and 
perfectly shaped. Such a hurly will siim.-'b aov 
dozen others with no more damage to its dw u 
constitution than if it bad not eutcr».*d ihc list-. 
In fact, it would only wear out by friction. 

The price of a warrior was, I remeiulK i* « i 
one occasion, two hundred marblcis, six blood 
allies, a dozen ^la.ss allies, two tops, and tw<» 
pennyworth of bulLs’-eyes, a delectable com¬ 
pound made from boiled molassc.s aud butt*-!. 

Now the hurlies are all gathered, and, strikii.g 
into each other’s blaze tracks, each one follow «tl 
by his own team of dogs, who drag the hnrlu s 
after them, converges upon a common ccutie. 

As one meets the other the eager ouestion is 
asked, “Any luck? I left a ‘cross-blaze,’ 
was pretty good. I am sorry I didn't take it 
now ; ” or, “ I say, old boy. I’ve got a wan iec. 
How is that for luck ? ” 

Then the c-amp is reached, the fish have to 1?; 
examined (all trout) and commented UjK>ri. 
There, for example, is a king trout, and Ju 
a rare fellow to catcJi. So, to preveut envy, ii** 
is clapped in the ashes at once. Then there- i.s 
a two-pounder. So he goes, for tlic same re*i- 
son. .iUl tho catch is .sampled out. Abnor¬ 
mally big ones for consumption on the .s}»or. 
Tea is steaming hot—bring out your breud-auu- 
butter, and pepper and salt. 

Now for the fun. Odell had come across a 
partridge (j)tarniigan) track, had followed it 
up carafully, and saw tho bird. He Hung his 
tomahawk but missed his throw. 

“ That puts me in mind of lost summer,” sail 
Wlioeler. “ Bertie Iji Jeune and my.self were lu 
this very wood up by the gullies, and, as 1 camo 
up the banks of the stream, 1 saw' a wild duck 
floating dpwn with the tide. I W’ait-ed until 
she was opposite and flung my tomahawk, cut¬ 
ting her clean through the back.” 

A chorus of “Ohs!” greets this, which is 
stopped by Tommy White saying, 

“ I know. Bertie told me about it the day after 
it happened. He had to dive for the tomahawk, 
and no one was more surprised than the striker. 
Isnlt tliat other trout done yet ? Bother it! 
Who has got breatl-and-hutter ? I have not 
brought enough. Here, Carlo, old boy. He 
chased a rabbit but it got away from him.” 

But now the meal is finished. It grows darlc, 
and the conversation drags. The glowing bbiZH 
of the fire, the feeding, and the soft aroma of 
the pine iKiughs, have made the boys a bit 
sleepy. It is four o’clock, and will soon be dark. 

“,Wboo-up ! Wake up. Carlo ! Show your 
nose, Ca'sar. Come, old Nigger. You’ve been 
dozing away long enough. 

“See that the hurlies are carefully stowed 
away in case of a mishap. Will tho moon be up 
to-night ? So much the better. You’d best divide 
up the trout now, and let each team be respon¬ 
sible for its own bundle ! ” 

And then go the trout—frozen by this time 
as hard as icicles—all in a row, dangling botwei-u 
the front horns of each sledge. Nowr then, ou 
with the skates, for the dogs will be so eager 
to get home that they won’t wait when once wc 
strike the road again. All i-eady ? 

All ready ! Away we go for home at ten 
miles an hour, over smooth, glittering snow, 
which stretches for milo and mile. “Merrily, 
merrily home wo go, Cheerily, cheerily, over the 
snow.’’ Oh, how we ]oved the pure white snow, 
as spotless and free from care as our own strong 
young hearts twenty years ago. 




Soy’^ Own ‘Paper. 


OTIE CAIENDAE FOE THE MONTH. 


POND LIFE AT CHRISTMAS. 


JANUARY. 


rpnt: barometer mean 
_L for the month i.s 
29 92 ; that of the 
thermometer 87 *2. 
The rainfall averages 
2*44, and the prevail- 
iugwiiidsarew., s.w., 
and N.w. The chief 
j flowers of the month 

■p/ --- are primroses, violets, 

" and Christmas roses. 

^ ■— The principal garden 

^ - operations consist 

in manuring, preparing, and cK* ling up, in 
protecting jdants from frost, and in making 
bonks and rockeries. Seerls shouM be ordered 
towarils the close. 


1. Blackburn and Millom Doi? Shows—Football: Old 
CarthiLsians v. Henley; Doncaster v. RutJiwel!; 
Victoria v. Marlbur<tu};h Nomads; Gloucester v. 
Newport; West Kent v. Gipsies; Mo»eley v. 
Handsworth ; Belsize r. Harlequins — Redbreast 
and Nuthatch sinij—Winter aconite flowers, o. w. 
—»Scotcb Bonk-holiday. 

2. OroT and white wagtiiils appear—Bear’s-foot, poly¬ 
anthus, and double daisy flower—Missel tlirusb 
sings, O. W. 

3. Royal Academy (Old Masters) opens -Pansy, me- 
zereon, groundsel, hazel, and red dead-nettle 
flower, G. w. 

4. Hepatica flowers, O. W. 

6. Wren and hedge-sparrow sing, 0. W. 
a. Thrush and greater titmouse sing, o. w.—Twelfth 
Day (Old Chriattuos)—Varliaiueut opens. 

8. Football: Somersetshire v. Devonshire; Gloucester- 
•shire v. South Wales; L >ndon Scots v. Old Blues ; 
Doncaster v. Newcastle on-Tyne; West Kent v. 
Marlborough Nomads; Exeter v. Bnrnstutile; 
Darlingtou v. North Durham ; Victoria v. Rich¬ 
mond ; CTusaders v. Moseley—Wallflower, gorsc, 
and stock flower, a. w. / 

10. Rooks resort to their trees, and black hellebore 
flowers, G. w. 


12. Football; London Scots v. St. Thomas s Hospital. 

13. Tnimpet honeysuckle, creeping crowfoot, and 
white dead-nettle flower, 0. w.—Cambridge Lent 
Terra begius. 

14. House-sparrow chirps, 0. W.—Oxford Lent Term 
begins. 

15. Football; Monmouthshire v.Somersetshire; Ealing 
V. Middlesex IDispital; Free Wanderers v. Oldham; 
Exeter V Torquay : Revellers v. .Selbonie ; Lincoln 
V. Doncaster: Henley v. Cookham; Victoria r. 
Burlington; Moseley v. Stourbridge; Gloueestor- 
shire v. Surrey; Clapham Rovers v. West Kent; 
King’s College v. Belsize. 

Id Dandelion flowers, and brambllngs and butterflies 
appear, g. w. 

17. lAycock V. Hanlan for Rowing Championship of the 
World, Putney to Mortlake—Blackblixl whistles, 
G. \T. 


18. Crocus flowers, and earthworms lie out, o. w. 

19. Cole-titmouse note begins, g. w. 

21. Skylark sings, G. w. 

22. Football: Royal Engineers v. Baimes: Free Wan- 
ilerers v. Hangers; Darlington v. Sunderland ; 
Ravens v. Revellers; Doncaster v. Brinclitfe; 
Henley v. Park Place ; Victoria v. London Swts; 
Moseley v. KiddennHiiter; Rock Lees v. Glou¬ 
cester; Bi’lsize V University College Hospital; 
London Scots v. We^t Kent. 


24. (TliaflBbich and woodlark sing, 0. W. 

25. Yellow wagtail appears, g. w. 

2G. Football: Somersetshire v. United Hospitals. 

27. Football: Doncaster v. Sheffleld Collegiate—Field 
speedwell flowers, and nettle-butterfly appears, 

CL. Wi 


2S. White wagtail chiips, and shell-snail appears, g. w. 
29. Football: Oxford University v. Royal Military 
Academy ; Free Wanderers v. Roclniale ; D irling- 
toii ▼. Northern ; Exeter v. Wellington : Revellers 
T. Hampstead; I^rnsley W’anderers v. Don&is'er; 
Maidenhcail v. Henley: Stourbridge v .Moseley; 
Stroud v. Gloucester; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
V. lielsize; Clevedon v. West Kent. 

31. day for dog llcences—Partridge aud pheasant 
shouting ends. 



PAiiT III. 

T wUl probably be noticed 
that the Dragon-fly larva 
is not furuKshed with 
swimming legs, and yet 
it can move about in 
the water with startling 
rapidity. How then does 
it swim ? 

In a very curious man¬ 
ner. At the cud of the 
tail may bo seen what at 
first sight appeal's to be 
simply a sharp homy 
spike. By means of a pin, 
however, this seeming spike can be seimmted into 
five parts, three of which are rather longer than 
the other two. Between these organs will be 
seen the opening of a tube, about the sixteenth 
of an inchin diameter, which mnsfor some dis¬ 
tance into the body of the larva. This tube 
bt ing filled with water, the creature suddenly 
contracts the segments of the abdomen with 
considerable force, thus sharply e.vpelling the 
w'ater from the tube, with the natural result of 
driving tlie in.scct forward, exactly as the violent 
i*ush of lire from the luoutli of tho c^e drives a 
sky-rocket into Hie air. /XTie impetus being ex¬ 
hausted, the tulje is refilli^ ami the ^oration 
repeated. 

A capital proof of tlii.? may be seen by sud¬ 
denly startling one of those larva as it rests 
motionless near the mifoco of the water. It 
will immediately dive ui a downward direction, 
and the. violence of the mu»iular contraction 
will cause a’Bmail stream to be jerked above the 
surface. 

Ag.dn, ifit ba placed iu a vessel of water at 
the bottom of which .isoi. thin layer of fine sand, 
the exiielled WMler pill drive the sand near it to 
some little distance, thus causing it to move 
without apparent cause. 

Fearing to piaffe the Dragon-fly larva in the 
bottle, on account of its destmetive tendencie.s, 
we return it into the pond, and proceed to 
examine the Water-Boatman. 

This insect derives both its popnlar and 
scientific names from its method of swimming. 
Something like a boat in shape, it inerea^ the 
resemblance by usually swimming on its back, 
and using the long hind legs as oars. 

By a beautiful provision of nature, this 
insect is enabled to “ feather,” so to speak, its 
oar-like logs as it brings tliem forward after 
each stroke in readiness for the next. 

These legs: arc tliickly covered with stiff 
bri.stles, wliich sDiiid out and make a firm resis¬ 
tance to the water during the stroke, but col¬ 
lapse against the limb as it is brought forward, 
and thus enable it to pass easily through the 
water. Were it not for this arrangement the 
insect would scarcely be able to move, for, as the 
legs are never lifted out of the water, each for¬ 
ward stroke would drive the insect backward 
almost as far as it had previously a/lvanced. 

On account of its attitude as it moves through 
the water, it is scientifically termed Noionecta, 
or back-swimmer, a most appropriate title. 
There are several s|>ccics, of which the present 
Notonecta glanca is perhaps the most common. 

It is advi.sable to be careful while handling 
the creature, lor though a prick from its sharply- 
winted beak will be productive of no serious 
damage, the poisonous saliva of tho insect 
alwa> s .causes sche;' lasting for some 

hours, and generiiSy. cauiBing the injured finger 
to swell to .a coQsid^rabie extent: 

'riio Walter-Boatmen are^rovided with ample 
wings, and, iilce the Wbjriigig.BeetW {Oyrinus 
nitalor), can ta.ke tt> ffigli ^nt the 'sui lace of 
the w'uter. i 

Now let us look'at the 4ittl«*T>eetle. 

This proves to be one of-tbe beetles of the 
genus Hydruporus^ all of them sniidl, and none 
j>os.scsHing a popular name The pri'sent sjiecio, 
U. palustris, is one of the coinmoiic.st of toe 
genus, aboumling in every pool throughout the 
greater part of tht* year, in - ompMuy with several 
of its congeners. Others prefer fresh-water 
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streams, and must bo sought for along the boi"^ 
deis of weedy brooks, etc. Some are extremely 
scarce, having only been mot MUth half-a-do^ie'ii 
times or «o iu Great Britain. 

Thi.s species wo havo canturod about on«*- 
eiglith of an inch in lengtii; its colour is tluil 
brownish-black, with four tawny spots on tho 
elytra, or wing-cases. There is a larger specit s. 
If. < OTsaliSy which might easily bo mistaken lue 
the present one, except iu point of size. 

Taking up the collecting-bottle for the pur¬ 
pose of placing tho Water-Boatman and tlio 
hoctlo therein, we find that there is alrc;i(ly 
a thin coating of ice on the surface of the 
water inside it; so we are obliged to pluc i 
the bottle in a breost-jiocket, for fear (;f 
the effect the cold might havo on the con¬ 
tained insects. It is ime enough that they 
have just Wn taken from a pond where the ico 
is five inches thick, but there they have weeds 
and mud iu which to take refuge, while in tiro 
bottle they have nothing of tho sort. 

As we tuiTi again to tho hole iu the ico wo 
meet with a proof of the necessity of tho above 
precaution, for, flouting upon the surface of tlio 
water are two specimens of tho Wator-Scorpk>ii 
(Nepa ciiierea)y which have evidently been 
washed out of the mud iu which they were 
hiding by the stroke of the net, and have been 
instantly killed by tho sudden contact with tho 
chilled water. 

This Water-Scorpion is another of the many 
remarkable insects inhabiting ttio water. Owing 
to its flat body, and its great resemblance to 
a dead leaf, it is almost inviaiblo w’hilo lying 
at rest at the bottom of a pool, even when fully 
exposed to view,, however clear the water jnuy 
bo; aud if, as is generally the case, it Is hiding 
among the withered leaves, twigs, and otlier 
debrvt mostly to be found in its favoiirit<^ 
haunts, it would scarcely be noticed even by its 
fellow-inhabitants of the water. Were it not 
for this peculiarity, it would be quite unable to 
procure food, for its motions arc so slow that it 
would not have the slightest chance of captur¬ 
ing the swift-swimming creahires (cliiefly beetle 
larvffi) on which it feeds. But, favoured by it.s 
resemblance to the fallen leaves, it patiently 
waits*until some suitable, creature conies withiu 
reach, when it immediately gi:asp8 it with tho 
powerful front legs. At first sight these legs 
would be certainly mistaken for the jaws of tlie 
creature, which they greatly resemble, except in 
point of size. 

At the tail of the creature will be noticed two 
long, bristlc-like projection-s which might easily 
be taken for a .sting. In rdallty these are hol¬ 
low tul)c.s, which serve to convey air to the 
spiracles while the insect is submerged. 

Plain as the colours of tho IVater-ScOrpioii 
are as it crawls upon the mud, when the wings 
are set out it is a very dilferent-looking object. 
The upper part of the body is then seen to be 
of a bright brick-rod, which also extends over 
part of the wings. So much does it change the 
appearance of tlie insect, tliat a set and an unset 
specimen would hardly be recognised for tho 
same creature. 

As we take oat the bottle for the purpose of 
placing in it one of the Scorpions for further 
examination at home, we miss the little Hydro- 
poruSf Wiliieh was certainly there only a few 
minutes previously. On looking closer, however, 
theiv is one of tho wing-cases lying at the 
bottom of the bottle, and then we find, iniK-h 
to our disgust, that tho Water-Boatman, stimu¬ 
lated by the increased warmth, has pursued and 
c-iptured iho little beetle, and is busy devour¬ 
ing its juices. It cannot be helped, so wc re¬ 
place the boitle and prepare for another sweep. 

This time let us dive amongst the mud at the 
botioiji and sec what there is to be obtain<*d. 
So we bring up a large netful of mud, aud set 
to work passing the net mpidly bai kwards and 
forwanis through the waU-r, iu order to 'rinse 
out as much dii t a.s po.vible, and .so render it 
easier to find wliat we have caught. 

11 |>oint of numbers '•c are somewhat more 
fortunate than at tlio fir-t attempt, for there are 
three small hectics, of the same species as our first 
< apiurc, another Wjit**r-Scorpion,, tw'o Dragon¬ 
fly larvtB, another Boatman, and a larger beetle. 
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Besides these, we find a living specimen of 
the small fish which is lying dead in such num¬ 
bers beneath the ice. It is, as we thought, the 
Three-spined Stickleback, and is probably the 
“tittlebrat ” to which the two small boys re¬ 
ferred. 

Judging by his excited movements, he does 
not much like his present nosition ; and so, 
having admired him sufficiently, and not want¬ 
ing him for the aejuarium, we replace him in 
his native pool, in the depths of which he 
speedily disappears from sight. 

The only other novelty in the net is the 
larger water-beetle, whicn turns out to be a 
si^ecimen of the very common Agahxis hipiLstU’ 
latuSy one of the many beetles which do not 
possess popular names. It is about three- 
eighths of an inch in length, quite black on 
both surfaces, with the exception of the eyes, 
which are of a yellowish-white, and very’ con¬ 
spicuous. The beetle can be obtained in num¬ 
bers throughout the summer from any weedy 
pool, and will be one of the very first captures 
of the coleopterist. 

Subsequent dips bring out nothing fresh. ^ So, 
resolving to revisit the spot on the first suitable 
day, we gather up our tools and .start upon our 
homeward journey, very well satisfied with the 
morning’s work. 


Here is our old friend, Androcles ; and the lion is 
not far off. 


WINTER INDOOB AMTJSEHENTS. 

(ContiMied from page 215.) 

The Thirstv Bladder. 

A BLADDER is not difficult to obtain, and many 
surprising things may be done with it, whe¬ 
ther in earnest scientific work or mere youthful 
amusement. Fill a bladder with ordinary water 
and tie it up as tightly as possible ; then get a 
basin containing water, in which you liave pre¬ 
viously dissolved a few handfuls of salt, and 
place the bladder in the salt wrater. Put it aside 
till next day, when it will be found almost or 
quite empty. Now reverse the experiment by 
partially filling the bladder with salt water and 
laying it in a basin containing ontinaiy' pure 
water. In this case it will be found that in 
the course of a day the salt has made the par¬ 
tially-filled bladder so thirsty that it has imbibed 
from the fi^sh water in the basin till it can hold 
no more, and is almost bursting. Philosophers 
have a name for this sort of action—they call it 
the fkinction of endosmose and exosmosc. 


W 0 RI»S OF Chef.r.—T he Rev. C. T, Bowen, ikar ' 
Holuro, Gainafoni. write* to thauk u* for 
delh^htful paper.” lie a<ld8 : “Asa balloon-bck 
and having made several balloon vo)-sc«. t»i.: 
with Mr. Jackson, who has lately won the i 
the Balloon Contest. I *m deeply intere^rd oo i' 
iMilloon matter*, not exfepting making and Us^d- 
ing the small models, Irom which much U to w 
leuruU Dr. ScotTem** admirable article* art tlb 
roughly practical.” 

J. II. B., E. S. B., and Others.-1. In the fret wort cro 
petition an original deingn is not imperativf, be!* 
course original work throughout is preferred. 1 TV 
edge of shield and monogram may be in difrre 
coloured woods—indeed, in all such matter*, etc?' 
titora may use their own discretion. 1 We brt 
merely given the maximum size, you inayBukrlk; 
minimum, or the proportions, what you pltaie • 
Designs m.'iy be polished or varnished in any *v 
prelcrred. 5. We cannot return. 

Arthur Magnas (Jamaica).- .Ill right. On oorliJ 

Alf. S. We are extremely sorry that you areal §«> 
“a loss to tind why we don’t reply to yonr quentia 
our notes,” but if you will read the aiticlw 
Cricket a little more carefully you will flnl t*-- 
quest! >ns 1, 2, 5. and 6 were therein fully ansve^^ 
and of ywur other two questions. No. 3 u - 
vulgar 'expression, and refers to no 
variety, its meaning be ng different in dilferert » 
tricts ; and No. 4 is simply idiotic. Ask Alfrwsb* 
if he can bowl a straight ball! By the way. in pe 
excitement, you have made rare use of poor Wtc* 

W. Faradat.— .\ moment’s thought would ibov y 
that Dr. Grace’s statement was correct. Read vta 
he says again. It was not a question of tlv bi. 
hitting the batsman, but of the batsman ruifli^ 
about with it. 

K. a. J.— 1. “ Papers registered for transmission abr^ 
means that they have been registered at thf 
Office as newspapers ; and in cases whwe the i>e« 
paper rate of postage is less than the book post t® 
they can be sent through at the lower rate, 

do not believe any one can tell character frotnl ^ 
WTiting. You can tell the character of the 
but cannot tell the character of the writer. 1 ^' 
you are over twenty-one there would be no ow 
culty. 4 . We never came across the word, and cc 
not say. Have you spelt it properly ? 

J. A. L. (Co. Leitrim.)—Wame, Cassell, and 
all publish volumes of Penny Readings, and « »• 
1‘atemoater Row, three excellent volumes, con^*^ 
by Canon Fleming, are issued. 

Seth.— We did not mean the x. y., and we reg^ri 
was anything in the context to lead you to twM » 
Read our remarks again, and you will see lh« r® 
have been defending what we never attacked. 

Herbert Matthews.— Lambeth Palace is tbepnjsf 
residence of the Archbishop of Canterbary. ^ 
visit it you must obtain his permisaion. 
his secretary. The library, of about .^.000 
is open to students on Monday, Wedua^Ji^^ 


The lion itself, which may be produced by tbrowin; 
the shadow of Androcles upon the wall. 


A Sound Trick. 

We have lately had some wonderful novelties 
in the domain of sound, but the following old ex- 
I)eriment is quite as interesting to young folks 


^ the toy telephone. Take a silk thread about 
four or five feet long and tie it round the handle 
of a spoon, leaving equal lengths of thread on 
either side. Then, taking a thread in ea«h 
hand, thrust the ends into your ears, and by 
.swinging the spoon against some hard body, or 
getting some one to strike it, a sound will be 
produced like that of the loudest thunder. 

Sound and Light. 

Many of the phenomena of sound and light 
arc extremely beautiful, and the following ex¬ 
periment will afford a very good illustration of 
this fact. Prepare some soapsuds, and here 
let me tell you how you can make splendid 
.soap-bubbles which will last for hours. Dis¬ 
solve one part of soap in forty Mrts of water ; 
put this soap solution into a oottle and add 


Here is a pretty bird wlilch unhappily forgot its 
manners during the holiday festivities. 


Serve onr tlionghtless bird thc .?ame as th: lion 
will hud hie.’ 
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MY DOGGIE AND I. 


By E. M. Ballantyne, 


Author of “ The Red Mans Revenge, " etc. 


N one of the dirtiest of the dirty and disreput¬ 
able dens of London a man and a boy sat on that 
ime dark December night, engaged in earnest con- 
»rsation. 

Their seats were stools, their table was an empty 
jur-barrel, their apartment a cellar. A farthing 
mdle stood awiy^ in the neck of a pint bottle. A 
x)ken-lipped jug of mn-and-water hot, and two 
■acked teacups, stood between them. The damp of 
le place was drawn out rather than abated by a 
aall fire, which burned in a rusty grate, over which 
ley sought to warm their hands as they conversed. The 
an was palpably a scoundrel. Not less so was the boy. 


CHAPTER V.—CONSPIIIACY AND VILLAINY, INNOCENCE 
AND TRA(;EDY ! 
























































































































¥lie Soy’^ Own 


** Slogger,” said the man, in a growling 
Toice, “ we must do it this wery night.” 

“VoU, I’m game,” replied the 

drainiiig his cap with a defiant air. 

** u it hadn’t hin for that old ’ooman as 
was t:are-taker all last summer,” eon- 
lined the man, as he pricked a refractory 
tehaeco-pipe, “we’d ’ave found the job 
nee di&ult, but, you see, she went an’ 
lent the key o’ the back door, and the 
dwtor he *ad to get another. So I goes 
an* gets imd the old ’ooman an pumps 
her about the lost Imy, an* at last 1 finds it 
—d’ye see ? ” 

“feat,” wetumed the Slogger, with a 
Ifnswriug fmn, “ seems to me as how you’d 
non* get taeo keys into one lock—eh I 
The noo un wonl^*t let the old un in, 
would it?” 

“ Ah! that’s where it is,” replied Mr. 
Brassoy, with a leer, as he raised his cup to 
his large ugly mouth and chuckled. “You 
see, the doctor’s wife she’s summat timmer- 
some, an* looks arter the lockin’ up every 
herself—wery partikler. Then she 
*«8 all the keys up into her own bedroom 
o’ nights—so, you see, in oonsikence of her 
uneomofi oare she keeps all the locks 
dear for yon and me to work upon! ” 

The Slogger was so overcome by this 
iastanee of Sie result of excessive caution 
tiiat he laughed heartily for some minutes, 
and had to apply for relief to the hot gin- 
and-water. 

“ *Ow ever did you come for to find that 
hont? ” asked the boy. 

“ Servants,” replied the man. 

“ Ha! ” exclaimed the boy, with a wink, 
which wonld have been knowing if the 
spirits had not by that time rendered it 
ridiculous. 

“Yes, you see,” continued the elder 
ruffian, blowing a heavy cloud of smoke 
like a cannon shot from his lips, “ servants 
is wariable in character. Some is good an’ 
some is bad. 1 mostly take up wi’ the bad 
xms. There’s one in the doctor’s ’ouse as is 
a prime favourite with me, an* knows all 
id>out the locks, she does. But there’s a 
BOO an’ unexpected difficulty sprung up 
is Ike way this wery momin*. 

“ Wot’s that ? ” demanded fke Slogger, 
with the air of a man prepared to defy all 
fiifficnlties. 

•• They’ve bin an’ got a dog—a little dog, 
too; the veiy wust kind for kidem’ up a 
war. *Owever, it ain’t the fust time you 
mt* 1 ’ave met an’ oonkered sudi a difii- 
catty. You’ll take a bit of cat’s-meat in 
3 rQi«r pocket, you know.” 

** Hall right! ” exclaimed the young 
koBsebreaker, with a reckless tow of hu 
■imggy head, am he laid > is hand on the 
jng: but ike elder sooundrd laid hio 
stronger hand npon it. 

“(Some, ®ogger; no man o’ tkat. 
Yon’ve ’ad too much already. Yon won’t 
be fit for dooty if you take aaore.” 

“ It’s wery ’ard on a cove,” growled the 
lad, sulkily. 

Brassey looked narrowly into his face, 
ihcB took np the forbidden jug, and him¬ 
self drained it, after which he rose, grasped 
fhe boy by his collar, and forced him, 
^'^ra^bng, towasds a smk full of dirty 
w»»t€!r, into which he thrust his head, and 
shook it about ropghly for a second or 
two. 

“’Ihere, tkatHl sober you,” said the 
man, releasing the boy, and sending him 
i>.to the middle of the room with a kick. 
“ Now, don’t let your monkey rise, Slog¬ 
ger. It’s all for your good. I’ll be back 
m ’all an boor. See that you have the 
tooli wwly.” 


So saying the man left the cellar, and 
the boy, who was much exasperated 
though decidedly sobered by his treat¬ 
ment, proceeded to dry himself with b 
jack-towel, and make preparations for the 
intended burglary. 

The house in regard to which such inter¬ 
esting preparations were being made was 
buried, at the hour I write of, in profound 
repose. As its fate and its family have 
something to do with my tale 1 shall 
describe it somewhat particnlarly. In the 
basement there was an offshoot, or scullery, 
which communicated with the kitchen. 
This scullery had been set apart that day 
08 the bedroom of my little dog. (Of 
course I knew nothing of this, and what I 
am abont to relate, at that time. I learned 
it all afterwards.) Dumps lay sound 
asleep on a flannel bed, made by loving 
hands, in the bottom of a soap-box. It 
lay under the shadow of a beer-cask—the 
servants’ beer—afresh cask—which, having 
arrived late that evening, had not been 
relegated to the cellar. The only other 
individual who slept on the basement was 
Ike footaim. 

That worthy, being elderly and feeble, 
though bold as a lion, had been doomed to 
the lower regions by his mistress, as a sure 
protection against burglars. He went to 
bed nightly with a poker and a pistol so 
dispos^ that he could clutch them both 
whne in the act of springing from bod. 
This arrangement was made not to relieve 
his own fears, but by ofrder of his mistress, 
with whom ho could hold ooBununication at 
night without rising, by means of a speak¬ 
ing-tube. 

John—he chanced to bear my own name 
—had been so long subject to night alarms, 
partly from cats careering in the back 
yard, and his mistress demanding to know, 
through the tube, if he heard them; partly, 
also, from frequent ringing of the night- 
bell, by persons who urgently wanted 
“ Dr. McTong^,” that he had become 
callous in his nervous system, and did 
much of his night-work as a semi-somnam¬ 
bulist. 

The rooms on the first floor above, con¬ 
sisting of the dining-room, library and 
consulting-room, etc., were left, as usual, 
tonantless and dark at night. On the 
drawing-room floor Mrs. McTougall lay in 
her comfortable bed, sound asleep and 
dreamless. The poor lady had spent the 
first part of that iiiicht in considerable fear 
because of the restlessness of Dumps iu 
his new and strange bedroom—her hus¬ 
band being abssLt because of a sudden 
call to a countiy pationt. The speaking- 
tube had been pretty well worked, a^ 
John bad been lively in consequence— 
tkottgb patient—^but at last the drowsy 
god had calmed her into a state of obli¬ 
vion. 

On the floor above, besides varions bed¬ 
rooms, there were the night nursery and 
the schoolroom. In one of the fonnear 
slumbered the young lady who had robbed 
BMP of my doggie! 

In the nursery were four cribs and a 
cradle. Dr. McTongall’s family bad come 
in wbat I may atyde annual progression. 
iSix years had be been marri^^ and ea<k 
year hud contributed another annual to 
the army. 

The children were now ranged round the 
walls with mathematical precision—one. 
two, three, four, and five. The doctor liked 
them all to be toother, and the nursery, 
being UBBUBally large, permitted of this 
airangranont. A tall, powerful, sunny- 
tempmed wo — m of unceitain age officered 


the army by day and guarded it by nigb* 
Jack and Harry and Job and Jemr 
occupied the cribs, DoBy the oiBcile. 
of these creatures hud been ti—iiTed h 
sleep in the very midutof sobiu 
enterprise during the eariier wBtclw <; 
that night, and all bad fallen dovK ji 
more or less degage and recMess attituS’' 
Here a fat fist, doubled ; there a fettw ler 
protruded; elsewhere a upreudi^le v; 
represented, with the bedclathes au a 
on its stomach; or a complex lowt vts 
displayed, made up of legs, sheets.bhmkt^ 
and arms. Subsequently Ike tuB but faiii- 
ful guardian had gone round, da—tung - i 
the knot, reduc^ 4ku igroBdu^gli!, ii: 
straightened them all out. TTs^Bew kr. 
stiff and motionless as uwHBirpr.a , 
as the mom, deoeptively Bmocent, w/’i 
eyes tight shut and mouths wide 
save in the case of Dolly, whose 
appetite could only be appeaued by Ur 
nightly sucking of two of her own 

In the attics three domestics sluml-err: 
in peace. Still higher, a belated ca: 
posed in the lee of a chimney-stack. 

It was a restful scene, which none 1 
a heartless monster could have ventured :o 
disturb. Even Brassey and the Slopr^i 
had no intention of dLsturbing it—on thf 
contrary, it was their earnest hope 
they might accomplish their designs on th': 
doctor’s plate with as little disturbanit 
possible. Their motto was a paraphrase 
“ Get the plate—quietly, if you can, 
get the plate ! ” 

In the midst of the universal stillTies= 
when no sound was heard save the sibl¬ 
ing of the night-wind or the solemn cri ak- 
ing of an unsuccessful smoke-curer, tb 
came a voice of alarm down the tube. 

“ John, do you hear burglars ? ” 

“ Oh, dear!—no, mum, I don’t.” 

“ I’m convinced I hear them at thek/ii 
of the house ! ” tubed Mrs. McTougall. 

“ Indeed it ain’t, mum,” tubed John n 
reply. “ It’s on’y that little dog as con: id 
this morning and ain’t got used to its n • 
’ome yet. It’s a whinin’, mum; thibf 
wot it is.” 

“ Oh ! do get up, John, and put a Ik:t 
beside him; perl^ps he’s afraid of 
dark.” 

“ Very well, mum,” said John, ohedien" 
but savage. 

He arose, upset the poker and pi^ 1 
with a hideous clatter, which was luckier 
too remote to smite horror into the 
of Mrs. McTougall, and groped his tst 
into the servants’-ball. Lighting a paral£‘< 
lamp, he went to the scullery, using 
unfair and harsh language towards ay 
innooent dog. 

“Pompey, you brute!”—the footn'>i!i 
had airei^ leaned his name—'' hold yo - 
noise. Am! ” 

He set tbs lamp on the head of the I rr 
cask and vetaned to bed. 

It is bdk u ^ that poor perplexed D 
viewed tke undkigbt apparition with si.f 
aurprwe, aad wagged his tail, biri^ 
frindly; Ikan gaaad at the lamp after tb" 
apparitiaB hud retired, until oblig^i t 
mvs the aubjuot like a difficult co rjc- 
dm, and fikaliy went to sleep—perchsL ■ 
to dnnui dogs or me ! 

It WM while Dumps was thus eiig'p> 
that Brsasey and the Slogger walked i 
to the fkunt of the house and sur\'ey6v: ' 
in saleuce for a few minutes. Tht y vl- 
took particular observations of both ^ 
of Ike st ree t . 

“AM Miene,” aaid Brassey; “ now, 
go VQBud to the back and use your kr'<* 
quietly. Give ’im tke hit o’ meat qoivk. 
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won’t give tongue erter lie smells it, 
one or two barks won’t alarm the 
«. fio, get along, Slogger. W’en 
’ve got ’im snug, with a rope round ’is 
k an’ ’is head in the flannel bag, just 
erwaul an’ Ill come roimd. Bless the 
! They’re a great help to gentlemen 
ur purfession.” 

hus admonished, tho Slogger chuckled 
melted into the darkness, while 
ssey mingled himself with the ^adows 
k pUlar. 

he key—lost by the care-taker and found 
he burglar—fitted into the empty lock 
i more perfectly than that which Mrs. 
.’ougall had conveyed to her mantel- 
G some hours before. It was well-oiled 
and went round in the wards of the 
without giving a dhirp, so that the 
flew back with one solitary lAiat The 
rt, however, was loud. It caused 
ips to return from dogland and raise 
lead wilh a decided growl, 
sbody heard the growl exoept the 
ger, who stood perfeetly still for 
ly a minote, with his hand oaa the door 
Ue. Then he opened the daor slowly 
softly—so slowly and softly that an 
n bell attached to it did not ring, 
sharp bow ! wow! wow ! however, 
ted him as he entered, but he was 
ipt. A small piece of meat fell directly 
tr the nose of Dumps, as he stood 
ling in front of his box; and, let me 
when Dumps bristled it was a sight 
jhold! 

Gk>od dog—good d-o-o-g,” said the 
ger, in his softest and mort insiniiating 

imps reduced his bark to a growl, 
le footman heard both bark and growl, 
attributing them to the influence of 
tamed on his other aida smd listened 
t for burglars, mnoooBt innn, but for 
ube. 

was silent I Evidently ** tired nature ” 
in Mrs. McTougall’s case, lulled by 
“ sweet restorer.” Forthwith John 
>k himself again to the land of Nod. 
Save another bit ? ” said l&e Slogger, 
die a friendly way, after tho first bit 
been devoured. 

f too trusting favourite w agj gad his 
md innocently accepted the hiiroe. 
was good cat’s-meat. Bobm Kked 
rhe enormous supper with nriiidk he 
laia down was by that time onearly 
lilated, and appetite had begaai to 
e. Going down on his knee the yaung 
lar held out a third morsel of tempta- 
in his hand. Dumps meekly advanced 
book the meat. It was a s^ illustra- 
of the ease with which even a dog 
mds from bad to worse, 
bile he was engaged with it the Slogger 
ly patted his head. 

ddenly Dumps foimd his muzzle 
>ed and held tight in a powerful hand, 
ried to bark and yell, out could pro- 
nothing better than a scarcely audible 
e. His sides were at the same instant 
ped by a pair of powerful knees, while 
was twisted round his neck, and the 
css of strangulation began, 
it strangulation was not the Slogger’s 
ition. He had been carefully warned 
:o kill. 

Mind, now, you don’t screw ’im up too 
t,” Brassey had said, when giving the 
bis instructions before starting. “Dogs 
irth munny. Just ’old ’im tight and 
t till you get the flannel bag on ’is 
and then stand by till I’ve sacked 
jwag.” 

;cordiogly, having effected the bagging 


of the dog’s head, the young biralar went 
to the door, holding Dumps ti^t in his 
arms, and uttered a pretty loud and life¬ 
like catterwaul. Brassey heard it, emerged 
from the shade of his pillar, and was soon 
beside his comrade. 

When Dumps smelt and heard the new¬ 
comer, he redoubled his efforts to free his 
head and yell, but the Slogger was too 
much for him. 

Few words were wasted on this occasion. 
The couple understood their work. Bras¬ 
sey took up the lamp. 

“ Wery considerate of ’em to *ave a light 
all ready for ns,” he mattered, as he low¬ 
ered the flame a little, and glided into the 
kitchen, leaving the Slogger on guard in 
the scullery. Here he found a variety of 
gins and snares carefully placed for him— 
and such as he—by stnet orders of Mrs. 
McTougall. Besides a swing-bell on the 
window shutter—similar to that which had 
done so little service on the scullery door— 
there was a coal-scuttle with the kitchen 
tongs balanced against it, and a tin slop- 
paH in company with the kitchen shovel, 
and a watering-pan, which—thepokor being 
already engaged to John—was balanced on 
its own rose and handle, all ready to fall 
with a touch. These outworks being 
echelloned alon^ the floor rendered it im¬ 
possible for an intruder to cross the kitchen 
in the dark without overturning one or 
more of them. Thanks to the lamp, 
Brassey steered his way carefully and with 
a grim smile. 

At John Waters’s door he ^nsed and 
listened. John’s nose revealed his con¬ 
dition. 

Gliding np the stairs on shoeless feet the 
burglar entered the dining-room, picked 
the locks of the sideboard with marvelloas 
celerity, unfolded a canvas-bag, and placed 
therein whatever valuables he could lay 
hands on. Proceeding, next, to the draw¬ 
ing-room floor he began to examine and 
appropriate the articles of vertu that ap¬ 
peared to him most valuable. 

Not being a perfect judge of such mat¬ 
ters, Mr. Brassey was naturally puzzled 
with some of them. One in particular 
caused him to regard it with frowning 
attention for nearly a minute before he 
came to the conclusion that it was “ vurth 
munny.” He placed the lamp on the 
small table near the window, from which 
he had lifted the ornament in question, 
and sat down on a crimson chair with 
gilded legs to examine it more critically. 

Meanwhile the Slogger, left in the dark 
with the still fitfully struggling Dumps, 
employed his leisure in runnmg over some 
of the salient events of his past career, and 
in trying to ascertain, by the very faint 
light that came from a distant street-lamp, 
what was the nature of his immediate sur¬ 
roundings. His nose told him that the 
cask at his elbow was beer. His exploring 
right hand informed him that the tap was 
in it. His native intelligence suggested a 
tumbler on the head of the cask, and the 
exploring hand proved the idea to be cor¬ 
rect. 

“Brassey was wery ’ard on me to¬ 
night,” he thought. “ I’d like to have a 
swig.” 

But Dumps was sadly in the way. To 
remove liis left hand even for an instant 
from tho dog’s nuizzlo was not to be 
thought of. In this dilemma he resolved 
to tie up tho said muzzle, and the legs also, 
even at tho risk of causing death. It 
would not take more than a minute to 
draw a tumbler-full, and any dog worth a 
straw could hold his wind for a minute. 
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He would try. Ha did try, and was yet 
in the act of drawing the beer when my 
doggie burst his bonds by a frantic effort 
to be free. Probably the hairy nature of 
his little body had rendered a firm bond 
impossible. At all events, be suddenly 
found his legs loose. Another effort, more 
frantic than before, set free the muzzle, 
and then there arose on the still ni^t air 
a yell so shrill, so loud, so indescribably 
horrible, that its conception must be left 
entirely to the reader’s imagination. 

At the same instant Dumps scuizicd into ‘ 
the kitchen. The scuttle and tongs went 
down, the slop-pail and shovel followed 
suit, also the watering-pan, into which 
latter Dumps went head foremost as it fell, 
and from its interior another yell issued 
with such resonant power that the first 
yell was a mere chirp by oontrast. The 
Slogger fled from the scene like an evil 
spirit, while John Waters sprang up and 
grasped the pistol and poker. 

Tho effect on Brassey in the drawing¬ 
room cannot be conceived, much less de¬ 
scribed. He shot, as it were, out of the 
crimson-gilded chair and overturned Ae 
lamp, which burst on the floor. Being 
half full of paraffin oil it instantly set fire 
to the gauze window-curtains. The bur¬ 
glar made straight for the stairs. John 
Waters, observing the light, dashed up the 
same, and the two mot face to face on the 
landing, breathing hate and glaring de¬ 
fiance! 

(To he eontimud.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Skating Snrflsice. 

An artificial surface, suitable for skating, and 
behaving very much like natural ice under a 
skate>iroD, has been formed in Americ^ wo 
learn from the scientific ioiunals, by a mixture 
of the carbonate and sulpnate of soda. The crys¬ 
talline mass is spread on a floor, and may be 
used, we are assured, as a skating-rink, and will 
la.st indefinitely, with slight repairs. It “ cuts 
up” like ice, and, when too rough, may be 
smoothed again by a simple steaming appaiatos. 


The Power of Song. 

Learn to use your voices, boys; it will often 
help you over a stiff bit of work to sing, and true 
gladness is infectious, for a “ merry heart dwth 
good like medicine.” An officer, a captain in a 
Western regiment, lay on the field of ohiloh, in 
the American civil Jar, fatally wounded bv a 
gun-shot through both his thighs. A miuti- 
tudo of 45ther3, helpless like himself, were 
stretched on the ground around him, hut none 
so near that he could easily converse. He felt 
himself alone—but with Clod—and this made 
him almost forget his pain and thirst and the 
sadness of his dying thoughts of home and 
friends never to be seen by him a^n. Another 
home rose before him, in the twilight of eternity; 
the place prepared by the Sufferer of Calvary for 
“His loved and His own and as he lay there 
under the .stai-s the vision of it brightened as ho 
drew neiucr to it, and ho began to sin^ 

When I can read my title clear 
To m insions in the skies. 

I’ll l id Turcw’dl to every fear 
And w ipe my weeping eyes. 

Instantly another wounded man under tho 
bushes not far away took up the strain, and be¬ 
yond liim ajmthoraud another, and the suffering 
and d}’ing .all around began to sing, till tho 
j dark battle-field rang that night with the melody 
1 of faith and hope. 
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This last movement is one of the neatest aa 
easiest ways of leavinc the bars, and em I* 
done either forwards or tockwards, and oa re: 
or left side. 

{To be continued.) 


ce.ssion, and varj* the exercise by commencing 
with throwing the legs behind. 


GYMNASTICS. 

By a Member of thf. London Athletic 
Club. 


PART II.—THE PARALLEL BARS. 

T he Parallel Bars are very simple in their 
structure. They consist of two bars, run¬ 
ning side by side, supported by uprights at 
a sufficient height from the ground to allow the 
feet to swing clear. The wiath should not be 
more than eighteen inches ; length about seven 
feet. 

The exercises that can be performed upon this 
apparatus are various and attractive ; some of 
them comparatively easy, the more advanced 
very difficult, and requiring great strength and 
skill in their execution. 

Exercises. 

Rise into position as in Fig. 33, and walk 


The pumping movement is a splendid exer¬ 
cise for bringing out the muscles of the chest, 
and is iierfonned as follows. Swing the body 
into a horizontal position, as in Fig. 37 ; then 


bend tJie arms and drop into Fig. 38. Swing 


.V SCHOOL TALE IN 'HVO C: 


By the ArTHOB of 


Jam Itcley-Poleye," “ Jfowpps,' 


with tne hands to the ena of the bars, keeping 
the arms stiff, legs straight, and toes pointed. 
Now’ walk back again. Now proceed along the 
bars by a succession of jumps with the hands 
and Ixu’k again. 

Let the body sink down, as in Fig. 34, and 


T w’as a meny 1 j|p 
see the 
hordes owaif 
^ legianoe to(k 


the legs forward, and with the impulse this will 
give you come up into Fig. 39, and finish with 


or Fidd-Maid 
Wharton 
scampering fro® I 
quarters, 
and gesticoh^ 
with all the freiw 
exasperation of 
riors caught iij 
ping. But all *jj 
shouting and 
their gesticul»« 
could not save th 
from plunder. « 


four or five 
tors and those ^ 
were making 
piling up 2 
tion were 
to beat a retrei*; 
be taken prisoiH 
and all their rt 
porty fell 


a swing back into position from which the 
movement was commenced. In the backward 
“ pump,” commence from the position a.sshown 
in last figure, and drop witn the backward 
swing. It is a pretty movement to combine 
the two—first for^vards, then backward.s, in 
alternate swings, and then to leave the bars by 
a side movement on to your feet, as in Fig. 40. 


hop along in that position forwards and back¬ 
wards. Be careful to keep the body steady and 
legs sti aigiit. 

Position as in Fig. 33. Now commence 
swinging thejlegs backwards and forwards. When 
accustomed to this movement, throw the legs 
over the bars iu front of you (Fig. 35), then 


•hands of theiaidj 


some of whom pommelled the astoni^ij 
looking ow’l into his original dust, ^ 
others wore preparing to uo the 
the other figures, but were stopped by w 
leader. 

“Give those two old buffers 
he cried, “ and take them prisoners.” 

Several men rushed to each of tbeoL 
the Sultan of Turkey and the undevd^ 
Frenchman—both of whom, it was 


bring the hands to the front (Fig. 36), am 
bring the legs over again between the bars int 
original position. Do this several times in .sue 
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aded themselves to the utmost and made 
T, and were safe within their own fortress 
?fore the enemy could rally and attack 
lem. The cheering was vociferous, and 
le waving of the standard was frantic as 
le last man tumbled into the fort; while 
ere was a fresh break out as the Sultan 
Turkey was hoisted on to the ramparts, 
id stood with arms outstretched in an 
titude which on the one side was looked 
K)n as manifesting his joy at being 
K:aed from barbarian hordes, and on 
0 other side as if in mute appeal for 
liverance from captivity. 

Field-Marshal Wharton chafed a good 
d at the raid that had been made upon 
n, and harangued his troops in rather 
apestuous oratory. He called upon 
*m to wipe out the disgrace by a valimit 
ault, and made a most pathetic appeal 
the feelings of his men on behalf of the 



appy prisoners who had fallen into the 
ds of the enemy, and one of whom lan- 
jhed in the dungeons df that execrated 
ress, while the other had been igno* 
ously hoisted on to its ramparts to 
le sport for his captors, and now 
>d there calling upon them for deliver- 
3. (Fig.l shows construction of prison. 
Fig. 2 the finished work.) 
hen the battle-fiag waved and snow- 
s were tossed in the air, and wild war- 
8 rang over the frozen snow, and the 
d was given to march. The defenders 
the fort answered the demoostration 
a equally vehement clamour. They 
e one last look to the walls of their 
ress, one satisfied glance at their 
3 of ammunition; every man clutched 
nowball in each hand, and then they 
ined the ramparts and awaited the 
coming of the foe. 

he assault for a while was tremendous, 
arton himself led on the centre column 
lis army, the other two being under the 
imand of generals he had appointed, 
ogether there were fifty assailants on 
three sides of the fort, and they all 
>pered in most unmercifully upon the 
mty cooped up together within the four 
lla of the stronghold. The air seemed 
jk with missiles, and for a time it looked 
though the unhappy garrison would be 
'ied alive in shot and shell. Such a 
rm of artillery, however, could not be 


long maintained. The ammunition sled ser¬ 
vice had not been properly organised, and 
the assailants soon had to fall back on the 
ground left covered with snow and to 
make their own missiles as they required 
them. Their fire began to slacken, there¬ 
fore, and Wharton perceived that he had 
lost his opportunity for a grand assault. 
He called together his troops and ordered 
them to cease firing and to set to work to 
replenish their stores, while ringing cheers 
broke out from the beleaguered garrison, 
who still had abundance of snowballs to 
hand, and any quantity of snow in store 
with which to make fresh ones. 

Wharton now detailed off a storming 
party, determined if possible to take the 
fiag of the enemy by a desperate assault, 
under cover of a raking fire from the main 
body of his troops. He selected what 
looked to be the weakest point in the fort¬ 
ress, and drew up his forces before it, and 
opened a fire as vigorous as before, while 
his picked men dashed on to the structure in 
valiant style. The plucky little garrison, 
however, half smothered with snow them¬ 
selves, suddenly flung over his Majesty the 
Sultan of Turkey upon them, and in the 
confusion produced b^ the sudden break¬ 
up of the unhappy prisoner’s constitution 
they managed to drag over into the fort 
two of their assaliants, who were immedi¬ 
ately ordered to the deepest dungeon of the 
fortress, and in accordance with the rule of 
the game, as arranged at the outset, they 
submitted to be manacled with a couple of 
handkerchiefs. 

Wharton’s grand attack had ignominonsly 
failed. His picked men had been repulsed 
most brilliantly, and the flag of the defend¬ 
ers still floated proud and defiant over 
the heads of the gallant band. There was 
but one more effort to be made with any 
chance of success that day, and it was 
quickly resolved on. The assailants were 
ttirown all round the fort, and at the word 
of command made one grand simultaneous 
assault. Both sides were desperate and 
both sides displayed prodi^es of valour. 
The defenders hurled down their foes again 
and again when all but over the ramparts, 
and it really seemed as though the whole fort 
would be trodden down level with the 
lain by the persistent assaults of the 
esiegers, when high above the clamour 
and strife of the assault the school-bell 
clanged fiercely out through the frosty air, 
and all warfare for the day was at an end. 

There had been no casualty and no un¬ 
pleasantness of any kind, and all agreed 
that it had been one of the joUiest after¬ 
noons they could any of them remember. 
It was known that during a good deal of 
the time of the warfare the doctor had been 
a spectator from one of the windows of the 
house, and presently a rumour ran through 
the school that there was just a possibility 
of another half-holiday on the following 
day. No confirmation of it was received 
that night, but the next morning it was 
definitely announced that in consideration 
of the possibility of the snow disappearing 
before the next regular half-holiday, and 
in recognition of the generally satisfactory 
way in which work had gone on during 
the term, a second half-holiday would be 
conceded. 

The annoimcement was received with 
the heartiest enthusiasm, and the close of 
the morning’s work was anticipated with 
an eagerness that almost imperilled the 
continuance of the general good character 
for work. Fred Wharton in particular 
found it extremely difficult to shake off 
military tactics, for he felt rather humili¬ 


ated by the unsuccessful warfare he had 
waged, and especially by the raid on his 
encampment. Moreover, a grand idea had 
struck him rather forcibly, and a good deal 
of the brain power that ought properly to 
have been brought to bear on certain 
knotty points in Quadratic Equations went, 
it is to be feared, to the working out of 
the details of his plan. 

Hadley and his garrison had made a 
sortie and carried off plunder from his camp. 
Now it woidd be a glorious idea to lay a 
trap for his generalship, and make his next 
sortie the means of taking his fort, and 
Wharton fancied he had hit on the way of 
doing it. He would like to take the place 
by storm and drive out the garrison by 
downright good fighting if it could be ac- 
complimed, but his experience of the pre¬ 
vious day seemed to make it very doubtful 
whether that could be done. By hook or 
crook, however, he was determined to take 
the place, and when he had tried his best 
by force and failed; he resolved to see what 
could be done by strategy; and lest his 
idea should leak out in any way and put 
the enemy on his guard, he kept his plans 
entirely to himself. 

No sooner were the belligerents on the 
scene of action that day, than the garrison 
of the fort proceeded to repair and 
strcDgthen their defences, while the assail¬ 
ing army again set about forming their 
camp. But there were to be no Sultans of 
Turkey or buttoned-up Frenchmen thatday. 

The Frenchman, by the way, had remained 
in the hands of his captors, who rigged him 
up more elaborately—pegged bits of stick 
across his upper lip, and then squeezed 
some snow over the wood so as to make 
him a ferocious moustache, and in tb'? sane 
way added some porcupinish-looking loc.{8 
at the back of his bald pate. But in the 
camp there was to be sterner discipline, 
and nothing but what was appropriate to 
military purposes was to be engaged in. 
If snow fig^ures were to be made they must 
be animals that might serve for camp food 
—cows, pigs, or sheep. Pigs were especi¬ 
ally ordered to be made by the commander- 
in-chief, who explained how they were to 
be formed—a big smooth mass of snow, 
into which sticks were first to be stuck, as 
in Fig. 3, and then covered over and 



Fig. 3. 

modelled into shape, as in Fig. 4, with a 



Fig. 4. 

little bit of twisted rope to represent the 
tail. Wharton was especially particular 
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to have a good drove ol pigs made after 
this fashion^ and having taken measures 
for the carrying out of his wishes in this 
respect, he went off to perfect his ammu¬ 
nition sleds and to get the gardener to look 
him out a fair sized barrel with the head 
knocked out. He returned shortly, and 
found that the manufacture of little porkers 
was proceeding satisfactorily, and having 
set np three good sleds, such as already 
described, he went for his barrel, which he 
presently came rolling along into the camp 
as much out of view of the enemy as pos¬ 
sible. He finally deposited it behind the 
shrubs already referred to, and immediately 
gave orders that a huge pig should be con¬ 
structed, with this receptacle for the frame 
of it. The barrel was to be laid on a sled 
he had prepared for the purpose, built in 
all round with a covering of snow, and then 
fashioned like the rest, only in this case the 
old gninter would have no legs, but would 
be allowed to lie down on the sled. 

“Solar, so good,” said Wharton; “let 
the old boy lie ^ere till he is ivanted, and 
now you fellows fall into rank. We’ll have 
a little drill, and perhaps the enemy may 
make a raid on our bacon.” 

The sculptors were indignant. What 
was the use of making pigs for the enemy 
to devour ? Let a good strong guard stay 
and protect the live stock, and let some 
sentries be posted who weren’t such 
precious muffs as the ones yesterday, who 
ought to have been tried at drum-head. 

Wharton, however, threatened to put the 
mutineers under arrest if his orders were 
not obeyed, and all fell in and marched 
and oountermarched until the time of truce 
had expired, when, just as the commander- 
in-chief had anticipated, there was another 
rush from the fort. He had taken care to 
manoeuvre his men to a sufficient distance 
to give the enemy a fair chance of securing 
a pig or two, and down they came, and 
before the proprietors could prevent them 
more than one squeaker was being borne 
along on stout arms towards the hilarious 
garrison, who again cheered vociferously; 
and in the course of the afternoon made 
many an allusion to their plunder. The 
enemy were invited to bacon and beans, and 
when they made a paiticnlarly plucky 
assault on the fortification and were driven 
back, they were assured that they couldn’t 
“ save their bacon ” that way, and so forth. 
Wharton significantly retort^ to a joke of 
this kind that they might find they were 
rather too fond of bacon before they had 
done. 

Desperate was the fighting for a long 
time that afternoon, and prisoners were 
more than onee taken on both sides, and ex¬ 
changes were again and again made. But 
still victory lay with the garrison. While 
that flag floated over it, and Wharton could 
not replace it by bis own, he must of neces¬ 
sity consider himself foiled and beaten, al¬ 
though he might succeed in keeping his 
battle-flag out of the enemy’s hands. 

Most perseveringly and valiantly did his 
men return to the assault, but the after¬ 
noon began to draw to a close, and victory 
by sheer force seemed as far off as ever. 
He could not dislodge that flag by fighting, 
he must now try what strategy would do. 
He drew off his men and marched back into 
camp, having first designedly called forth 
from the other side one or two more little 
jokes about the bacon. 

And now came the revelation of his plan 
to his baffled and half-discontented troops, 
and when be made it known he could not 
by any exercise of authority repress a ring¬ 
ing cneer and a hearty laugh from lus 


thoroughly satisfied followers, who now 
saw that the little pigs had been only a 
sort of “ groundbait,” as fishermen express 
it. Wharton had allowed them to carry off 
the little pigs, in anticipation that they 
would all the more readily and unsuspect¬ 
ingly haul into their fort the huger animal, 
which they presently came dragging over 
the snow towards the fort, amid the 
renewed hilarity of liadley and his men. 
Wharton now harangued his troops most 
vehemently—poured withering scorn on 
the handful of ragamuffins who conld only 
keep body and soul together by stealing 
other people’s bacon. As for themselves, 
they could very well spare their enemies 
the wretched little animals they had risked 
their lives to secure. They still could pro¬ 
duce abundance of pigs, not the miserable 
little creatures such as their enemies had 
stolen, but respectable pigs, such as the one 
they had driven under the very noses of their 
enemies, to tantalise their appi‘tites and 
stimulate their daring. Tliere wjvs some¬ 
thing like a pig for them. Lot them cap¬ 
ture that if they could ! 

In this style did the wily Wharton hold 
forth close up to the fort, or as near as he 
safely could. Let them drive np the noble 
animal still closer, he continue<l, and show 
the half-starved garrison what good bacon 
really was. 

With that he gave the word to charge 
once more, and once more the fighting was 
desperate. In the midst of it all, however, 
somehow it happened that most of the 
assailants got round to that side of the fort 
farthest from the pig, which was thus left 
almost “naked to his enemies.” Dick 
Radley saw his chance, and in half a minute 
he and four or five others scuttled over the 
sloping ramparts, hauled the animal on the 
sled over the defence, and landed it safe 
under the flagstaff. 

Then the garrison cheered with a ven¬ 
geance. The assailants foamed with rage, 
and once more surrounded the walls on 
every hand, peppering well into the 
defenders of the fort, every one of whom 
facing out square to the beleag^uerers, and 
■hying vigorously in return for their fire, 
quite failed to observe that little Arthur 
Warland had quietly slipped out of the 
body of the big pig, and, amid the wildest 
entbnsiasm of Wharton and his men, had 
hauled down the standard of the fort and 
set their own battle-flag instead. The 
commander of the attacking party had 
taken an idea from the well-known storv’ 
of the Trojan Horse, and it had sncceeded 
admirably. By the rules of warfare agreed 
on by both sides at the outset, the fort was 
thus taken, and for many a long day it 
was a standing joke against Dick Radley, 
that he was a very good fellow, but a 
little “ too fond of bacon.” 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A THREI 
GUINEA WATCH. 

By thr Author of “ My First Fotrrai 
Match,” “ A Boatixo Advrktuilb it 
Parkhdrst,” etc. 




CHAPTER XV.—HOW I FOUND MYSELF I> TH 
LOW COMPANY. 

M y capturer was a boy, and as mnii 
able a specimen of a boy as 
ever been my lot to meet during the ™ 
of my career. His age was, say, foRrtjJ 
He stood four feet one in bis 8kpsl| 
boots. The hat which adorned his k 
was an old white billycock, which in 
palmy days might have adorned no 
brows, so fashionable was its 
sions. Now, alas! it hod one side cm 
in, and the other was green unth weard 
weather. The coat which arrayed his 
form was evidently one not made 
or to wearer’s measure, for besides sLtij 
ing cracks and rents in varioiLs parts, 
t^s were so extrava^ntly long for 
small ’occupant that they htorally 
touched the ground. His nether ganne^ 
on the other hand, although they 
the coat in their conveniences for ventfl 
tion, being all in rags and tatters, 
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The pipe laughed. 

“ Why, what a funny chap you are, Tur- 

_____ __nip I” it said. “Does it look like it? 

-barely reached half ^vay below the knee, Cadger a thief—oh, my eye ! not at all. 
vhile the other stopped short very little Eh, mate?” 

lower. Altogether, tSie boy was as non- The greasy string took up the laugh, and 
leacript and “scarecrowy” an object as snivelled in chorus. 

[no could well expect to meet with. “ Ho, ho! ain’t he a funny chap ? Do 

As he left the hall he gave a quick look you hear. Turnip ? ain’t you a funny chap ? 
pund to assure himself no one was follow- Oh, my eye! not at all.” 
ag him; then he darted across the road It was disgusting! Not only was I 
nd proceeded to shuffle forward in so ex- cooped up in an abominably filthy tail-coat 
remelyleisurely and casual away, that very pocket, with a motley rabble of disreput- 
i'w of the people who met him would have able associates, but every time I opened 
piagined he carried a stolen watch in his my lips here I was insulted and laughed at 
-ocket. for every word I spoke. 

^ Such a hole as it was! As soon as I However, I gathered that the purport of 
ad sufficiently recovered from my as- the reply to my last inquiry was that the 
jnishment to look about me, I became young Cadger was a thief, and I made one 
frare that 1 was by no means the sole more attempt to gain information. 

J^jupant of the receptacle he was pleased “Where are we going to now?” I 
) designate by the title of a pocket, but asked. 

hich other people would have called a “ Going 1 ” cried the pipe, with his 
it in the lining of his one sound coat-tail, insulting jeer. “ What! don’t you know 
There was a stump of a clay pipe, with where you’re agoing, old Turnip ? You’re 
bacco still hot in it. There was a greasy agoing wherever he takes yer. Ain’t he, 
ece of string, a crust of bread, a half- mate ? ” 

jnny, a few brass buttons, and a very It was positively painful to see how that 
•easy and very crumpled and very filthy vile piece of string wriggled as he replied, 
py of a “penny awful” paper. I need “ Do you hear. Turnip? You’re agoing 
.rdly say tlmt this scrutiny did not afford wherever young Cadger takes yer. Now, 
e absolute pleasure. In the first place, what do you think of that?” 

7 temporary lodging was most unsavoury It was impossible to continue a con- 

td unclean; and in the second place, versation with such low, ill-mannered 
ere was not one among my many fellow- creatures, and I therefore abandoned the 
Igers who could be said to be in my posi- attempt, having at least ascertained that I 
)n in life, or to whom I felt in any way was at present located in a thief’s pocket, 
mpted to address any inquiry. that my immediate destination was vag;ue. 

This difficulty, however, was settled for and that ultimately I might expect to 
3. A voice close beside me said, in a become the property of a near relative of 
arse whisper, “What cheer, Turnip ? how my present possessor, 
you like it ? ” Noticing that I became silent, the pipe 

I looked round and perceived that the and the string between them began to 
eaker was the clay pipe, who happened question me. But I was neither in the 
be close beside me as I lay. mood nor the desire to gratify their 

I held my nose—so to speak (for watches curiosity. They therefore contented them- 
3 not supposed to be gifted with that selves with cracking jokes at my expense, 
^an)—the tobacco which was smouldering and thus we journeyed together a i^e or 
him must have been a month old, while two towards our unknown destination. 

3 pil>© itself looked remarkably grimy Presently a dirty little hand came grop- 
d dirty. However, thought I, there ing down into our place of retreat. It first 
»uld be no use in b^g uncivil to my fumbled me and my chain, with a view, 1 
w comrades, unpleasant though they suppose, to ascertain if we were all safe, 
re, and I might as well make use of this and then proceeded among the other occu- 
>e to mmist me to certain information pants of the pocket to secure and draw 
ras cu r i ous to get. So I answered, “I forth the halfpenny which I have before 
n't like it at all. Can you tell me where mentioned. 

m ? ^ I was relieved to have even one of my 

* Where are you. Turnip ? Why, you’re unpleasant companions removed, and could 

joujig Cadger’s pocket, to be sure ; but not refrain from expressing my feelings by 
X won't stay there long, no error.” a sigh. 

I secretly wished this objectionable pipe “ What are you snivelling at, Turnip ? ” 
old zLot insist on addrening me as asked the pipe. 

•nniip,’* but on the whole the present I did not oeign to reply. 

{ not seem exactly the time to stand on “ Suppose yer think that there sou ” 
dignity, so I replied, ^ancy the stamp of a clay pipe speaking 

* Why« what’s going to become of me?” French!) “is gone for good, and good 

* W hat 's going to beooiaa of you. Tar- riddance, do yer ? You wait a bit, that’s 

► r Why, you’ll go to Cadges unde, all.” 

ai’t he, mate ?” “ Boh, boh I** chimed in the string. “ Do 

rke mate addressed was the piece of you hear. Turnip ? Wait till you see the 
Mg, whov I should mv, was by no means soldier; then see how ^oall laugh I ” 

> latest addition to tm Cadger’s coUec- “ ¥niat soldier ? ” I inquired, my cario- 
X oi walaahleB. He now grinned and sxty for a moment ge t ti n g the better of my 

im reply to the pipe’s appeal, and reserve. I could not imagiiie what possible 
itffed, connection there could be between the 

‘ That'a mate; that’s where he’ll military and the disreputable copper I had 

Do yom. hBKty Tbrnm ? that's where so lately seen dep^. 

L*U go—to Chd^ger’s unm^s.” I was not long in sa^Kiise, however, lor 

t oeexxrred to me that (hdger's uncle before my two vulgar companions could 
old luBwe to be vastly more respectabie answer my question, the “soldier” made his 
[ fragrant than his nephew to make the apj^araiice. 

nge at all advantageous to me. The dirty fittle band again entered our 

‘ Is young Cadger a thief ? ” I next quarters, and let fall in our midst a red her- 
uired. ring! At the sight and smell of him I turned 


/) have been bprrowed from a smaller pair 
bf legs even than those owned by my pre- 

lonf TknofiMRnr -FnT f.lipv—n.f Ipnaf. nno lory 


sick with disgust. Fancy a silver watch sat 
upon, squeezed, and besmeared by a reek¬ 
ing red herring. He came sprawling right 
on to the top of me, the brute, his ugly 
mouth wide open and his loathsome fins 
scraping along my back. Ugli! 

“ That there’s the soldier. Turnip; ain’t 
it, mate ? ” called out the pipe. 

“Do you hear. Turnip? this here’s the 
soldier. How do you like him ? ” snuffled 
the string. 

It was enough! I felt my nerves col¬ 
lapse, and my circulation fail, and for the 
remainder of that dreadful night I was 
speechless. 

I was not, however, blind, or so far gone 
as to be unable to notice in a vague sort of 
way what happened. 

The young gentleman rejoicing in the 
name of Cadger (but whose real cognomen 
I subsequently ascertained to be Stumpy 
Walker) proceeded in his walk, whistHng 
shrilly to himself, exchanging a passing 
recognition with one and another loafer, 
and going out of his way to kick every boy 
he saw smaller than himself, which last 
exertion, by the way, at twelve o’clock at 
night he did not find very often necessary. 

I observed that he did not go out of Ins 
way to avoid the police; on the contrary, 
he made a point of touching his hat to 
every guardian of the i)eace he happened 
to meet, and actually went so far as to in¬ 
form one that “ he’d want his muckintogs 
before morning *'—a poetical way of pro¬ 
phesying rain. 

He proceeded down a succession of l»ok 
streets, which it would have puzzled a 
stranger to remember, till he came into a 
large deserted thoroughfare which was un¬ 
dergoing a complete renovation of its 
drainage arrangements. All along the 
side of the road extended an array of huge 
new pipes, some three feet in diameter, 
awaiting their turn underground. Into 
one of these Master Walker dived, and as 
it was just tall enough to allow of his sit¬ 
ting upright in its interior, and just long 
enough to allow his small person to lie at 
full length without either extremity pro¬ 
truding ; and further, as the rain was jusb 
beginning to come down, I could not for¬ 
bear, even in the midst of my misery, ad¬ 
miring his selection of a lodgfmg. 

Greatly to my relief, the “ soldier,” the 
crust, and the pipe were all three presently 
summoned from the pocket, and with the 
help of the first two and the consolation o< 
the last. Master Walker contrived to maki 
an evening meal which at least afforded 
him satisfaction. 

Before making himself snug for the 
night he pulled me out, and by the aid of 
the feeble light of a neighbouring lamp- 
post, made a hasty examination of my ex¬ 
terior and interior. Having apparently 
satisfied himself as to my value, he put me 
and the pipe back into his dreadful pocket, 
from which, even yet, the fumes of the 
“ soldier ” had not faded, and then curled 
himself up like a dormouse and composed 
himself to slumber. 

He had not, however, settled himself 
many moments before another ragged 
figure came crawling do>\'Ti the inside of 
the pipes towards him. Stumpy started 
up at the first sound in a scared sort of 
way, but instantly resumed his composure 
on seeing who the intruder was. 

“ What cheer. Stumpy ? ” said the lat¬ 
ter. 

“What cheer, Tuppeny?” replied my 
master. “ Where’ve yer been to ? ” 

“Lunnon Bridge,” repbed Mr. Tup¬ 
peny. 
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“ An* what *ave yer got ? ” asked 
Stumpy. 

“ Only a rag,” said the other, in evident 
disgust, producing a white handkerchief. 


Mr. stumpy. 

“ That ain*t much; I’ve boned a turnip.” 

“Just your luck. Let’s ’ave a look at 
Aim.” 

Stumpy complied, and his comrade, 
lighting a match, surveyed me with evident 
complacency. 

“Jus’ your luck,’* said he again. “ Where 
did yer get ’im ? ” 

“ At the gaff, off a young cove as was 
reg’lar screwed up. I could 
*ave took ’is nose off if I’d a 
wanted it, and he wouldn’t 
have knowed.” 

“ Then this ’ere rag might ’a 
been some use,” replied the 
disconsolate Tuppeny. “’Tain’t 
worth three-’a’pence.” 

“ Any marks 'r ” inquired my 
master. 

“ Yees ; there is so. C. N. it 
is; hup in one comer. He was 
sticking out of the pocket of 
a young chap as was going 
along with a face as long as a 
fooneral, and as miserable look¬ 
in’ as if ’e’d swallowed a cat.” 

C. N. I Could this handker¬ 
chief possibly have belonged to 
poor Charlie Newcome ? His 
way home from Grime Street I 
knew would lead by London 
Bridge, and, with the trouble 
of that afternoon upon him, 
would he not indeed have 
looked as miserable as the thief 
described ? 

And these two boys, having 
thus briefly compared notes, 
and exhibited to one another 
their ill-gotten gains, curled 
themselves up and fell fast 
asleep. 

Dear reader, does it ever 
occur to your mind that 


there are hundreds of such vagrants in this | 
great city ? Night after night they crowd 
under railway arches and sheds, on door¬ 
steps and in cellars. They have neither 
home nor friend. To many 
of them the thieves’ life is 
their natural calling; they 
live as animals live, and hope 
only as animals hope, and 
when they die, die as animals 
die ; ignorant of God, igno¬ 
rant of good, imorant of 
their own souls. Yet so it is. 

The pipe, and his friend 
the strmg, that night had 
a long conversation as their 
master lay asleep. They evi¬ 
dently thought I was asleep 
too, for they made no effort 
to conceal their voices, and I 
consequently heard every 
word. 

It chiefly had reference to 
me, and was in the main 
satirical. 

“ Some coves is uncommon 
proud o* themselves, mate, 
ain’t they—particular them 
as ain’t much account after 
aU?” 

“You’re right, mate! 
Do you hear, iSirnip ? you 
ain’t much account; you're 
on’y silver-plate, yer Ibiow; 
so you don’t ought to be 
proud, you don’t! ” 

“ What I say,” continued 
the pipe, “is that coves as 
gives ’eniselves hairs above 
I their stations is a miserable lot. What do 


you think ?” 

What don’t 11 *’ 


snuffled the string. 


“ Do you hear, Turnip ? you’re a miserable 
cove, you are. Why can’t you be ’appy, 
like me and my mate ? We don’t give our¬ 
selves hairs ; that’s why we’re ’appy.” 

“And, arter all,” pursued the pipe, 
“ that’s the sort of coves as go second¬ 


hand in the end. People ’ud think better 
on ’em if they didn’t thinlc such a lot o’ 
theirselves; wouldn’t they now, mate * 

“ Wouldn’t they^ just! What do y. 
think of that,Turnip? You’re on’y aiecoDC- 
hand turnip, now, and that’s all along d 
being stuck-up and thinking such a lot : 
yourself ! You won’t go off for thirty bo: 
you won’t; see! ” 

“ Mate ! ” exclaimed the pipe, present 
(after I had had leisure to meditate (m th 
foregoing philosophical dialogue), “mat 
I’ll give you a riddle ? ” 

“ Go it! ” said the mate. 

“ Why,” asked the pipe, in a sbleiL; 
voice, “is a second-hand pewter-pla’.t 
stuck up turnip, like a weskit that ain: 
paid for?” 

“Do you hear. Turnip? Why are y: 
like a weskit that ain’t paid for ? Do yr 
give it up ? I do.” 

“’Cos it’s on tick!” pronounced ti» 
pipe. 

I could have howled to find myself tbf 
victim of such a low, villainous joke, iiut 
had not even the pretence of wit, and I 
could have cried to see how that grwy 
string wriggled and snuffled at my a* 
pense. 

“My eye, mate! that’s a good’ni! 
Do you hear. Turnip ? you’re on tick, yoa 
know, like the weskit. Oh, my 
that’ll do, mate; another o’ them vJ 
kill me. Oh, turn it up I do you bw' 
On tick!—hoo, hoo, hoo ! Do you hear, 
Turnip ? tick ! ” 

Ne^ I say I spent a sad and sleeplf^ 
night? When my disgust admitted cf 
thought I could not hdp reflecting bo* 
very happy some vulgar people can be vitd 
a very little sense, and how’ very unbapjf 
other people who flatter themselves diy 
are very clever and superior can at tiinH 
find themselves. 

By the time I had satisfied mysdf w 
this my master uncurled himself and g I 
up. 

{To he continued,) 


The Examination. 
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THE BATTLE OF PARKHUR8T 
HEATH. 

B\f the Author cS “ My First Football Match* etc., etc. 
CHAPTER I-DECLARATION OF AVAR. 

fT was in the 
year 1854 that 
a war fever 
broke out at 
Parkhurst. 
The British 
troops had 
just been or¬ 
dered to the 
Crimea, and 
we boys, I 
recollect, 
used to de¬ 
vour every 
scrap of news 
from the seat 
of war, so 
diligently, 
that had 
our summer 
examina- 

ion turned on the invasion of the Crimea 
Qstoad of upon the invasion of Troy, there 
ras not a bov in the school but Avould have 
>assed Avith nying colours. 

We kept the Union Jack up, day and 
light,wet or dry, over the cricket tent; 
ire called our opponents in every match we 
ilayed, Bussians; we whistled “Rule 
Britannia ’* till our cheeks were nearly in 
.oles, and one or two of the fellows went I 


I so far as to purchase a pound of Turkish 
I delight, and made themselves miserably ill 
I thereon as a mode of expressing their sym- 
; pathy for our allies in the East! This was 
i all very well as far as it went, but it did not 
stop there. Sergeant-Major Wheeler, the 
drilling master, was one day astonished 
nearly out of his wits by seeing, instead of 
the dozen or two of clumsy lads who usually 
I composed his class, half the entire school, 
or very nearly half, turned out to b^drilled. 

I Never mind if drilling was an extra; as 
I long as there were Russians somewhere in 
Europe, Parkhurst must learn how to do 
her duty when they came, and so week 
after week we worked away at the goose 
step and company drill. The gravel in 
the great yard had never been so kicked 
about before, as it was now, with our form¬ 
ing fours, and wheeling, and marching and 
counter-marching, an^reparing to receive 
cavalry. Poor old Wheeler’s voice could 
hardly hold out against the strain, and he 
had to bring down a comrade to take some 
of us off his hands. Dear me I how we kept 
those two worthy half-pay guardsmen up 
to their work ! 

Nor was music wanting to add fire to 
our ardour. The three wretched enthusi¬ 
asts who a year ago used to make the 
evenings hideous (as we thought then) with 
their two fifes and one drum, on which 
they practised in a room barriered at the 
door with all the available tables and chairs 
and beds that could be got, to secure them 
from our indignant assaults, now became 
heroes in our midst, and recruited both 


their ranks and their instruments; and the 
boom of the Parkhurst drums filled the 
country for a mile all round the school. 

But still we were not satisfied. We 
must have arms and armour. We con¬ 
sulted with Wheeler as to the chance of 
our getting rifies and uniforms from our 
grateful country, but in this ambition we 
were not encouraged, and the Doctor (as 
we thought most unpatriotically) set his 
face against the use of firearms of any kind. 
So we had to shift for ourselves, and after 
long and serious deliberation, in which 
Wheeler and his comrade were again taken 
into our confidence, we decided to arm our¬ 
selves with single-sticks and to array our 
manly forms in flannel jackets and forage 
caps, until such time as the powers that 
were should see fit to sanction our enrolling 
ourselves into a regular rifle corps. So for 
the next week or two the tailors at Whingby 
j had a busy time of it, and we set about to 

E ractise sword drill as diligently as we had 
itherto devoted our energies to musketry'. 
Our uniforms and sticlra came home on 
the day on which the news of the Battle of 
the Alma reached us. What a day that 
was ! We marched from morning to night. 
We marched to our classes, and drummed 
the “British Grenadier” on the desks 
with our knuckles; we cheered the Union 
Jack three times three in the playgroimd ; 
and made our fife-and-drum band play 
every tune they knew five or six times over. 
In the midst of this the cart arrived from 
Whingby, and in half an hour there was a 
full-dress parade in the playg^round of two- 
hundred of us, when we flattered ourselves, 
if we had only been on the side of that hill 
above the Alma, side by side with the 
Guards, instead of where we were, not a 
Russian would have been left to carry home 
to St. Petersburg the news of that defeat! 
But as it happened, we were not at the seat 
of war, and therefore had to content our¬ 
selves with marching round and roimd the 
playgroimd in the fiercest manner possible, 
un^ it Avas time to return to our studies. 

The steam was up now, and all we 
wanted to complete our satisfaction was— 
the enemy! 

Here again Ave had to shift for ourselves. 
The drill class consisted as nearly as 
possible of tAvo himdred boys, and as I 
have said, this being too largo a number 
for Sergeant-Major Wheeler to manage 
properly, he had handed over a half of it 
to the supervision of his comrade in arms. 
Sergeant Barrax. This division of forces 
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suggested the very thing we wanted. Why 
not make the two classes into two armies ? 
The idea took as if it had been inspired ; 
and from that moment Wliecler’s and 
Barrax’s men were rivals. They drilled 
separately, and exeroised separately. Bar¬ 
rax’s enticed over half the band to their 
side, leaving us in Wheeler’s the other half. 
One Union Jack would not now do for the 
whole school, and wo therefore hoisted a 
blue ensign above our tent, and Barrax’s 
on their part unfurled a red. When Bar¬ 
rax’s were drilling wo stood about with 
blue buttons in our caps, and chaffed them ; 
and they retinmed the compliment to ais 
with all the wit they could muster. 

“ Stick to it, blues,” one of them would 
shout in the middle of some march of ours, 
“ and never mind about the step.” 

“Wait till we draw chalk lines for you 
to walk along,” said another. ^ 

“Hold up^on’t all tumble down at 
once! ” Tins was caused by my tripping 
over a stone. 

“Please don’t quite smash us if you 
meet us! ” jeered a fourth. 

With such taunts as these the blood of 
the Wheelers was gradually roused. It was 
clear the enemy were anxious to provoke us 
to war, and that our dignity must be 
maintained. We knew we were as good 
with the single-sticks as they were, and 
not far behind in skirmishing drill. Should 
we declare war and challenge them to mor¬ 
tal combat? or should wo put up with 
their insolence and haul down the blue flag 
before the red? That was the question, 
and it had but one answer for Parkhurst 
boys. War! 

That afternoon, when Bairax’s turned up 
for drill, they saw the blue flag defiantly 
floating on the top of the red! It was 
enough I While we, the officers of Wheel¬ 
er’s, were sitting in council in our tent an 
hour afterwards, there burst in upon us 
Boper of the other side, with a red button in 
his cap. 

“ Arc yon going to haul down that flag ? ” 
demand^ he, in a very grave voice. 

“No,”replied Grosvenor, our “ Major.” 

“Then I bring you a challenge from 
Barrax’s.” So saying, he flung down a 
letter in the most approved manner and 
left us. 

We opened the letter and read as follows. 

“ Barrax’s will march on Parkhurst to¬ 
morrow from Wellbury village to recover 
their colours. They challenge Wheeler’s 
to meet them on the open heath, and 
imdertake to drive them back across Park- 
burst Moat, or forfeit their claim to the 
colours. Keply. Elsley, Major, Barrax’s.” 

Our reply was brief and to the point. 

“ Here^ take this, Adams,” said Gros- 
venor, tossing me the paper, on which he 
had scrawled the following message: 

“ We shall be there a hundred strong, 
and wiH haul down the flag if twenty ^ 
us are driven across the Moat. Single¬ 
sticks and no surrender! Gkosyuwob, 
Major, Wheeler’s.” 

With thta missive I entered the enemy’s 
quarterm. Their officers, like ours, were m 
council, but broke off their disoosium on 
my entrance. I was ceremoniously re¬ 
ceived, and my message was read aloud. 

* ‘ Very well. Look out for yours^es to¬ 
morrow, Captain Adams. Good day.** 

So ended the parley, and WhaelOT’a and 
Barrax’s were now at war. 

Had we each of us been engaged for a 
duel npgct morning, with pistols at ten 
paces, we could hmrdly have passed the 
remainder of that day in a more feverish 
manner. We treated Bairax’s with a 
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studied and chilling politeness, as was duo 
to those whose hea<i8 wo intended to crack 
on the morrow. W’e officers of Wheeler’s 
(there were five of us) were holding coim- 
cils on and off all the afternoon, arranging 
our plan of campaign. The moment the 
five o’clock bell rang, our drums summoned 
our forces to their parade-ground, where 
an inspection took place, and where the 
men were informed of the business before 
them. You should have seen their ex¬ 
citement when old Wheeler (fetched on 
purpose from his cottage) put us finally 
through our sword drill, and announced in 
a loud voice that in his opinion we could 
“ eat ” any hundred boys any one chose to 
bring about us. Our little army was then 
divided into five companies of twenty each, 
to whom the plan of to-morrow’s campaign 
was more particularly explained by their 
respective officers. 

Mejinwhile the blue flag remained above 
the red on our tent. 

All this time we could hear the bustle 
and cheering they made that Barrax’s were 
as busy as we were, and when we met 
them at tea there was a triumphant smile 
on their faces which we, or some of us, did 
not half like. Were they going to spring 
a mine upon us, that they appeared so con¬ 
fident ? 

I was confiding my doubts to Grosvenor 
on this matter, when up rushed Wilton, 
another of our captains. 

“They’ve had two men out this after¬ 
noon reconnoitring the ground,” said he, 
out of breath. “ Greenwood,” (he was the 
first mathematical scholar in the school)— 
“ Greenwood was one of them, and he has 
made a map for them ; and they say they 
will drive us all up in a comer before mid¬ 
day!” 

“ Who told you that ? ” said we. 

“ Young Wraggles, Boper’s fag. Boper 
gave him a thrashing for something or 
other an hour ago, so he’s deserted and 
come over to us.” 

The satisfaction of having our force re- 
cmited by such an accession as that of 
Master Wraggles could hardly make up 
for the alarm we felt at the news which he 
had brought. 

“ Adams,” said Grosvenor, “do you know 
the heath well ? ” 

“Not very,” said I, “except over the 
hare and hounds course.” 

“ I tell you what,” said “ the Major,” 
looking at his watch, “ it’s only seven now, 
and full moon. We could easily go over 
the ground and be back before prayers. 
What do you say ? ” 

“Fm game,” said I. 

“ Come along, then,” said Gbosvenor; 
“ and Wilton,” added he, “ don’t a 
soul where we are, and don’t let any of our 
menthraeh their fags till to-morrow night I” 

So saving, off we darted. The mocm was 
so bri^t that we could see almost as 
plainly as by daylight, and in two minutes 
we were on the heath. 

Parkhurst Heath was a rough triangular 
of ground lying between the Well¬ 
and Shalstead roads and the railway. 
The school was at the narrowest comer of 
it, and indeed our cricket-field had once 
formed port of the heath. At this narrow 
end, adjoining the school boundary, was the 
Moat THeld, so called from the deep ditch 
which crossed it; and beyond the hurdles, 
which bounded this field, the open heath 
widened out on either side, till at the rail¬ 
way embankment which formed the base 
of the triangle it was a good mile across. 

“ Look sharp,” said Grosvenor, when we 
had crossed the plank over the Moat,“ let’s 


trot over to Wellbury by the road and 
then walk bock across the heath, the nay 
they will march to-morrow.” 

So we jogged along as fast as wo coull 
for a quarter of an hour, until we to 
the first house in the village, close to tl 
railway. Then we turned off the road on 
the heath and started back across country 
I It was 80 bright that wo could see ti 
school chimneys over the distant trees. 

We vralked back leisurriy, taking net? 
on our way of the various clumps ot 
hedges, and hollows and hills, which tie 
enemy would make use of to hide them¬ 
selves during their marrii. 
jotted down with his pened a rongh 
sketch of the ground, and once or twift 
we parted company in order to leoonnoitr 
on either side. 

The conclusion we at once came to wss 
that w'e must keep our men out cm theopeL 
heath as long as we could fcmiy taking carv 
the enemy did not break though «e), sad 
not let him get us into the comer, vrhevt 
he would be able to concentrate hm iorcys 
upon us. We settled our various line cf 
defence, and fixed on rallying points ia 
case of a reverse. If we should be driTec 
back from’the first line of bushes, w? 
would then retire on another, abomt 300 
yards farther back. If driven from there, 
we would then make onr stand at the 
hurdles dividing the Moat Field from the 
heath; and of course, if after all we ww^ 
driven back into this narrow comer (but w? 
scouted the idea!), our last desperate sUci 
must be at the moat itself. 

Having arranged this plan of defenoe, 
we 8j)ed back to Parkhurst, and appea^ i 
among our fellows as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened. 

Before wo went to bed we had an inter¬ 
view with the officers of Barrax’s, to deter¬ 
mine a few matters, and indeed to agre' 
upon articles of war. These were, very 
briefly,— 

1. Any man getting off the heath on to eHher o# It* 
roads, any man breaking or losing hia **svani. 
any man losing his temi^r or striking another m 
the face, to be consider^ hors de combat, a&d aoc 
allowed to continue in the engagement. 

2. The battle to begin any time after ten aad t» 
cease exactly at four by the PariLhnrst clock. Ai 
one o'clock the bugles will sound a halt of half m 
hour for lunch, each side to remain exactly as they 
are. 

S. Sergeant-Major Wheeler and Sergeant Barrax ta 
be umpires in case of any dispute. 

4. This being "civil ** war, any man naing bad he- 
gnas^ or otherwise forgetting himself will be ^ 
qualified. 

These articles, being unanimously agreed 
upon, were written out in largo character, 
and signed by Grosvenor and Elsley, the two 
* ‘ Majors.” The document was then affixed 
to the hall door, so that everybody nsit 
morning might see it. Then we went to bed 

(To be oontirmed.) 
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SOME FAMOUS BBITISH BATTLES. 


STIRLING BRIDGE. 

“Not few nor slight his bimlcni aro 
Who gives himself to stand 
Steadfast and sleepless as a star 
Watching his fatherland.” 

HEN we read the 
stoF}' of William 
Wallace,” says an 
eloquent writer, 
‘ ‘ imagination wan¬ 
ders hack to the 
times of heroic anti¬ 
quity, and enthu¬ 
siasm can scarcely 
keep pace with rea¬ 
son in forming an 
estimate of liis ser¬ 
vices to his coun¬ 
try'.” His stalwart 
figure and manly 
bearing form one 
of the noblest 
pictures in the 
iistoric portraiture of the world. Even from 
lis bitterest enemies some words of praise were 
ften wrung, for he was a knight without 
eproach, and whilst his arm was a rod of 
ron when it fell upon the tyrants of his country, 
is heart was tender and pitiful, like the heart 
f every truly bravo man that has ever lived, 
lorn fn troubled times, reared amid scenes of 
iolence and bloodshed, called to strike a blow 
)r his country’s freedom whilst yet young, he 
ras far too familiar with cruelty not to use it as 
weapon of revenge. But whilst we know that 
ach deeds mar the story of his might, w’e know 
Iso that on many occasions he tried to stay the 
iry of his followers, and would have shown a 
oble pity but that he was powerless to stem 
tie passions his enemies had provoked in the 
earts of his soldiers. 

Blind Harry’s poem tells the half-fabulous 
tory of his early life, and associates his birth 
ith EUerslie and his early manhood with 
yrshire ; but the tnith is that in spite of all 
ae romance attaching to the histoiy' of so 
onderful a man, his youth and early man- 
ood are still shrouded in mystery, and are 
kely to remain so. That he was physically a 
plendid spodmen of manhood there can be no 
oubt Tall, handsome, strong, and brave, he 
iitdistaneed all competitors in his use of the 
e:ipoits of war. His spirit was of the highest 
rder, and his love for his country was os real 
nd deep as was his devotion to his family. 


If we are to believe the popular stories of his 
youth, he once went fishing for trout in the Kiver 
Irvine, near Ayr, and having caught a good 
many, his young attendant was carrying the 
basket home when they were both stopped by 
some insolcmt English soldiers, who demand^ 
the fish. “You shall have a portion,” ^id 
Wallace, generously, “but not all.” The soldiers 
laughed rudely, and pusliing Wallace aside, 
seized the basket. From an^ry words they 
came to blows, and Wallace being undefended, 
ran great risk of being slain. He seized the but- 
end of his fishing-rod and struck the foremost 
.soldier so severe a blow under the ear that the 
man fell dead at his feet. Seizing the fallen 
soldier’s sword, he made so fierce an onslaught 
upon the rest that they were soon put to flight, 
and Wallace walked home with all his fish. 

But he knew what the consequence of such an 
act would be. He left his homo and fled to the 
woods, where he lay concealed during the time 
that the English Governor of Ayr offered a 
reward for his arrest. In course of time the 
incident was apparently forgotten, and Wallace 
appeared once more amongst his friends ; but 
his fame was already noised abroad, and many 
stories of his prowess were told round Scottish 
hearths during the long winter evenings when 
neighbours gathered to discuss the misfortunes 
of their country, and the bitter cruelty of 
Edward’s officers, who commanded the gamsons 
in the betrayed land. Although the stories of 
Wallace’s early life are sliroudi^ in mystery, we 
know that his name had already become familiar 
to his countrymen as one who had given the 
English cause to fear him, when a circumstance 
occurred which decided h^ career. 

Walking in the market-place of Lanark one 
day, dressed in gay and rich attire, and with a 
dagger at his side whose hilt was studded with 
gems, his appearance attracted the attention 
of the passers-by. Struck by the air of dig¬ 
nity and pomp with whicli tlio Scot bore 
himself, an Englishman, knowing possibly to 
whom he spoke, and wishing to pick a quarrel, 
addressed him iu the most insniting language, 
and told him that no man in that country had 
any right to wear such fine apparel. 

Hardly restraining his ire, Wallace bade the 
man beware of using such insulting langu:^ 
to one who was not beholden to any man tor 
his clothes, nor would be questioned with regard 
to them. 

"With mad and brutal courage the English¬ 
man pressed his insults, for he was by this time 
reinforced by others of his countrymen, and 
could afford to browbeat one of tlie subdued 
people, who dared not, he thought, return the 
injury. 

Wallace strove to avoid a quarrel, for, like all 
brave men who know their strength, he did not 
wish to use it until all other means had failed ; 
but at length he could bear the insults no longer, 
and struck one blow that laid the Englishman 
dead at his feet, then he turned and fed. He 
had time to reach his house, whisper a few 
words of c.xplanation to his wife, and whilst the 
soldiers were already thundering for admission 
at the front door he escaped by a back way, and 
stayed not until he reacned the Cartland Crags, 
some distance from Lanark, where the wild 
rocks sheltered him from the pursuers. 

But a terrible scene was being enacted in 
Lanark. When the soldiers found that the 
object of their hatred had escai>ed, they reported 
the fact to Hazelrigg, the governor, who forth¬ 
with ordered the house to he burned and 
Wallace’s wife and servants to be murdered. 
Little dreaming that such dire vengeance would 
have been measured out to the helpless and 
innocent whom he had left behind, Wallace 
heard with horror and dismay of what had hap¬ 
pened. Many desperate men fled from the 
town where these enormities were being com¬ 
mitted, and joined in entreating Wallace to 
become their leader against a power that had 
shown itself incapable of pity, and whose oppres¬ 
sions ha^l now become intolerable. Hazelrigg 
proclaimed Wallace outlawed, and offered a price 
for his head. The proclamation was answered 
by Wallace and his doling band stealing into 
Lanark when the town was asleep, and at morn¬ 


ing dawn Hazelrigg was no more. Banda of 
soldiers were sent against the now dangerous 
chieftain, but they always returned with greatly 
diminished numbers, cowetl and crestfallen. 
Daily the little band received additions to its 
number, and every fresh volunteer brought with 
him a heart overflowing with patriotism and a 
grim desire for revenge uiion the tyrants who 
ruled his country with such cruel severity. 

Driven by the dire necessities of his position 
either to become a fugitive or a loacmr, the 
proud spirit of Wallace cheerfully accepted the 
place which the people had given him, and 
raised his standard as the chosen deliverer of 
the Scottish nation. Corrupted and cowed by 
the gold and power of Edward, the nobles held 
aloof, or openly proclaimed themselves on the 
side of the conqueror. No man among their 
legitimate chieftains liad courage enough to 
assume the post of danger in the effort to secure 
freedom for the Scots, and when Wallace 
stepped from his obscurity and assumed the 
position, he immediately became the idol of 
the people. Tradition has preserved some of the 
deeds of treachery and bloodshed that stained 
the records of English rule at that time in 
Scotland. It is told how the Governor of Ayr 
invited a large number of the Scottish nobility 
and gentry to meet him in conference in a spa¬ 
cious ouilding known as the Barns of Ayr, and how 
the English soldiers had halters wdth ninning 
nooses in readiness, which they threw over the 
heads of the victims as they entered. As the 
Scottish gentlemen were admitted two and two 
at a time the nooses were thrown over their 
heads and they were pulled up by the neck and 
thus hanged or strangled to death. Among 
those who were slain in this base and treacherous 
manner was, it is said, Sir Bichard Crawford, 
sheriff of the county of Ayr, and uncle to William 
Wallace. When tine news of this event reached 
Wallace he marched into Ayr under shelter of 
•the night, and having secured all means of 
escape from the Bams, in which the English 
soldiers lay sleeping after a carouse, he fired the 
building and destroyed them all. 

Such deeds roused both Scots and English 
into frenzy. Many of the nobles, such as the 
m'eat Sir William Douglas and^ Sir John 
Grahame, joined the champion who had shown 
himself ecjual to the task of meeting the Englisli 
with thoir oivn weapons ; but as soon as it 
became known that John dc Warrenne, Earl of 
Surrey, was marching at the head of a largo 
army to crush Wallace, many of the nobles 
deserted, lest by waiting for the issue they might 
endanger their estates. And well might they 
quail as they remembered the overwhelming 
force of 50,000 men, all well equipjied and well 
trained, a^inst which the resolute Wallace had 
determined to bring his little army of 10,000. 

As the prospect of an engagement became 
more certain, the hearts of the little Scottish 
army rose high. To every man under Wallace’s- 
banner he was a hero who could not fail to 
ensure victory in all his engagements, and tho 
thought of defeat, even with such odds against 
them, never entered their minds. 

In September, 1297, Wallace marched to 
the River Forth, near Stirling, where ho 
knew the English army must cross, and lie 
chose his position on the northern shore with 
the skill of a great general, “ a semicircle 
of hills behind a loop of Forth.” One 
old-fashioned bridge crossed the river at this 
point, but it was only wide enough to admit 
two horsemen abreast, and no one but a mad- 
•man would propose to march an army of 50,000 
mcii across such a structure in tho face of an 
enemy. 

For all his numbers, the Earl of Surrey cared 
not to provoke an actual engagement with men 
so fierce as tho Scots, led by such a successful 

S meral as Wallace. He sent, therefore, two 
ominican friars to urge upon the great 
champion the wisdom of surrender. With 
holy zeal and venerable presence the friars 
crossed the bridge with a small escort and 
approached the enemy’s camp. Wallace came 
out to meet them in person. The friars 
spoke. “We come in the name of God and 
I King Edward to offer you pardon if you will 
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lay down yom arms and seek no longer to shed 
the blood of the king’s faithfnl subjects. ” 

“ Go back Warrenne,” said Wallace, proud¬ 
ly, in reply, “and tell him we value not the par¬ 
don of tne King of England. We come here with 
no peaceful intent, but ready for battle, deter¬ 
mined to avenge our wrongs and to set our | 
country free. Let your masters come and | 
attack us, we are ready to meet them beard to j 
beard.” | 

Sorrowfully the friars returned bearing this i 
detiant me.ssag^, and then the English knights ! 
clamoured for immediate action. j 

As day was dawning on the 11th September, i 
1297| Surrey’s army was preparing to cross the } 


English army, and paralysing all the efforts of I his troops, I ut to no purpose; and, findin: 
those on the opposite shore. The J^arl of Surrey I that all was lost, he set spurs to his horse lai 
saw with dismay the position of affairs, and | never drew rein until he rode into Berwick, ftni 
ordered a strong reinforcement to gallop across whence he wrote to Edward jiarticulars of ta 
at full speed to the relief of the northern defeat. Twenty thousand men are said to hiT? 
columns. When this body had reached the j>eri8hed on the English side, and when ve r*- 
centre of the bridge it encountered a stream of 1 member that for miles around the counr- 
retreating infantry, which threw it into com- 1 l)ecame one vast charnel-house, and that pestilc!; 
plete disorder, and rendered the confusion I and death reigned in the district where the ’ 
appalling. I bodies lay unburied, we may accept the nx: 

Unable to bear the tramp of such a company, i ber as within the mark, 
the bridge broke, and the river was immediately 1 W^allace rode into Stirling that same nig':: 
tilled with horsemen and footmen struggling | and the Uastle yielding to his demand for Mi:- 
for life. mission, he supped there with his followers. 

It was an awful scene. On the northern ! His fame was new* established, and he n 



bridge. From the gentle slope of the opposite 
hill Wallace looked on with a smile xs he saw 
the soldiers defiling slowly across. It was eleven 
o’clock before half the men were over, and then 
Wallace began to advance. Out of the English 
ranks there rode a valiant knight, who, bearing 
aloft the royal standard, and crying, “For God 
and St. George of England ! ” charged up the 
hill, followed by a body of horse. Only for a 
moment could they hope to stem the advancing 
flood which bore them down and swept over 
them like a surging sea. The main Iwdy of 
Wallace’s army attacked the English as they 
were forming hastily on the northern shore. 
Another body swept; round and cut off all 
retreat by the bridge, thus dividing the great 


‘Go back, and say we value not his pardon." 

sliore might be seen Wallace’s army dri\dng ' 
the heavily - mailed English cavalry back 
into the river to perish in the attempt to i 
recross it. On the bridge another division , 
was driving to certain d**atli those who yet 
remained on its northern half, whilst yet 
another division of the Scots had forded the 
river higher up, and now fell upon Surrey’s 
rear, turning the fortunes of the day, and de¬ 
ciding the victory. To crown all, several Scot¬ 
tish Wons in Surrey’s ranks, ever watchful of 
their own interests, seeing that the tide had 
turned, joined the Scots in atbicking the 
English, and by this means turned tlie rout 
into a massacre. * ! 

Surrey, indeed, made one brave effort to raUy 


chosen Protector of the kingdom. ThonsaE’-^ 
flocked to his standard, and from rich anJ 
he received the homage due to his greatness 
his goodness. He had freed his country 
the oppressor’s yoke. Save in Roxbur^ 
Benvict, whose castles still remained in 
hands, Scotland was free, and Wallace it 
who had with one mighty blow struck off U 
chains that her tyrant nad made so allioS- 
Had it not been for Scotland’s faithless barot^ 
to whom she owed all her misery, she 
have continued to enjoy tlie freedom so 
purchased by one of her noblest and 
sons, and to have escaped the dispaccoi w^ 
subsequent treachery and Wallace’s ignomiDiO' - 
death on tlie 23rd August, 1305. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

CHRISTMAS SKETCHES—BY SOME OF “OUR OW^ BOYS” 


[l^Earecon- 
T V tinually 
eiog asked by 
lose taking 
art in our 
oni petitions, 
> publish the 
roductions of 
tie prize win- 
ers, not only 
i an addi- 
onal encou- 
igement to 
liese, but as 
ffording in¬ 
timation to 
tie less suc- 
•wful compe- 
itora of the 
ind of work 
y which they 
ere Itcaten. 

It would be 
npossible al- 
ays to com- 
ly with tliis 
jquest, unless 
T the sacrifice 
I more space 
Hanwesliould 
ke to spare 
or merely 
mateur work, 
ut we gene- 
*lly endea- 
our, either by 
all descrip, 
iou or ample 
uotation — 
s, f o r i n- 
tmee, in the 
ase of the 
•rize joems on 


** A Quiet Christmas.” [2>raim by Ernest Benniko, London, aged 18 years. 



The Church Porch. 


(Oraicn by Ilcon Thomson. Bel/aet. aged ID} years. 


the Buttle of 
Sem^ioch — to 
give a fair 
notion of the 
scope and suc¬ 
cess ul stan¬ 
dard of every 
competition. 

This week 
we mve, as 
speciiuly ap¬ 
propriate to 
the season, the 
two original 
pencil draw¬ 
ings that se- 
cured the 
prizes in the 
“Christmas” 
competition in 
our last vol¬ 
ume, full de¬ 
tails of which 
will be found 
on jiages 208 
and 800. One 
of the prize¬ 
winners, Er¬ 
nest Benning, 
had previously 
carried off 
either prizes 
or certificates 
in the honour¬ 
able and .stim- 
ulatii^ rivalry 
in which Eng¬ 
lish - speaking 
boys the world 
over are 
brought to¬ 
gether — rich 
and poor 
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meeting on equal terms—in the prize competi¬ 
tions in our pages. 

^lay the two pictures we thus publish bo the 
means of encoun^png those who have done well 
to do still better ; and those who have hitherto 
failed, to make their defeat but the stepping- 
.-stone to future success. We shall be announcing 
additional subjects almost immediately. 



SECOND SIGHT.” 


TAUT III. 


1 



A VINO treated of 
such misofdlane- 
008 articles as 
will ^neially be 
found in any as¬ 
semblage of per¬ 
sons, wo may 
now proceed to 
tlie .syst,em of 
(ji'ov^nmgy wliich 
will greatly facilitate the worlang of the pro¬ 
cess. We give below examples, capable, of 
course, of great extension. 


Money. 

1. Can you tell the coin ?—A sovereign. 

2. Do yon know the coin ?—Half-a-sov«reign. 

3. Name the coin.—A five-shilling piece. 

4. Name the coin, please.—Half-a-crown. 

5. Please name the coin.—A florin. 

6. Tell me the coin. —A shilling. 

7. What coin ?—A sixpence. 

8. What coin, please ?—A fourj)enny-picce. 

9. What coin is it 'f—A threepenny-piece. 

10. What coin is it, plea.se ?—A penny, 

11. What is the coin ?—A halfpenny, 

*’2. What is the coin, please ?—A fai'thing. 


The same questions may be ])ut as to 


Met.\.ls. 

1. Gold. 

2. Silver. 

3. Copper. 

4. Brass. 

5. Bronze. 

6. Iron or steel. 

7. Tin. 

8. Lead. 

9. Aluminium. 


COFNTKIES. 

1. France. 

2. Ku.ssio. 

3. Turkey. 

4. Spain, 
fl. Italy. 

6. Germany. 

7. Manilla. 

8. Cuba, 

9. Scotland. 
Etc., etc. 


PkECIOUS STONE.S. | 

1. Diamond. 

2. Garnet. 

3. Ruby. 

4. Topaz. 

5. Amethyst. 

6. Sapphire. 

7. BloM-stone. 

8. Emerald. 

9. Cornelian. 


DKt>s Matkkials. 

1. Silk. 

2. Velvet. 

3. Sealskin. 

4. Poplin. 

5. Dimity. 

6. Linen. 

7. Cloth. 

8. I..ace. 

9. Ribbon. 


Etc., etc. 


Floweils. What made of. 

1. Rose. 1. Gla.ss. 

2. Camelia. 2. Ebonite. 

3. Primroses. 3. Uom. 

Violets. 4. Ivoiy. 

Geranium. 5. Bone. 

Snowdrops. 6. Talc. 

7. Lily of the Valley. 7. Pearl. 

8. Blue-bc*ll. 8. Meerschaum. 

9. Heart’s-oase. 9. Parchment. 

Etc., etc. 

Colours, Rikos. 

1. White. 1. Wedding. 

2. Black. 2. Engaged. 

3. Blue. 3. Mourning. 

4. Green. 4. Scarf. 

5. Yellow. 5. Snake. 

6. Violet. 6. Masonic. 

7. Scarlet. 7. Signet. 

8. Purple. 8. Key. 

9. Brown. 9. Split. 

Etc., etc. 

Christian names, towns, animals, fishes, 
shape, etc., can also be arranged in the same 
manner. 

The next process, after committing such 
^uped subjects to memory, is to study a code 
for numbers, which you will easily acquire in 
one lesson, the only difficulty you w ill find being 
in the rapid apidication of it. The numbers 
will be represented by letters thus :— 

1. t. d. 

2. n. 

3. m. 


4. r. 

5. L 

6. h. 

7. k ; hard c ; haid g. 

8. f. w. v. 

9. b. p. 

0. s. z. 

If one figure only is required lie interlocutor 
will ask for the figure ; if tw o figures he will ask 
for the number ; if tliree he will precede his 
question with “ good,’* and the clairvoyant will 
know that he has entered into hundreds. If 
there are four figures l»e will say, “Very 
good,” and that will indicate thousands; if 
five, “Very good, sir,” or “madam,” eijui- 
valent to tens of thousands. For six figures 
“ good again,” Imndreds of thousands; and 
“If you plea.se** will act as a full stop. 
Example: “ Tell me now, if yon please, what 
figures there are here?”— t m n (132) pre¬ 
cede tlie full stop of “ If you please,” and the 
interlocutor has dropped the “good,*’ whidi 
would have warned tne clairvoyant tliat three 
figures had to be deciphered. Again, “There 
are figures here. Very good. Find the num¬ 
bers, can you ?” “ Yes,” savs the clnii-voyant, 

taking the first four initial letters after “Very 
good ;” “ eight thousand one hundred and 
twenty-seven,” and great is the marvel of the 
audience thereat. 


{To be continued.) 
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EKTOMOLOOT IS JASTJASY. 

By Theodore Wood, 

Joint Author of “ The Field XaturalUCs Uand-Lb'y^'’ 



R the day lengther v 

_. the cold aticngthen^ ." 

and in Januajj the enro- 
niologist win bat link 
outdoor wotk with iHii.L 
to occupy hif lf. Tb^ 
ground is mostly hard with 
frost during the gjeater part of the month, 
and the days on which pupa-diggij|g is possible 
will be very lew and far between. Of couree, d" 
a mild day or two should appear, the oppe:- 
tunity must by no means be n^i^kcted, but. as 
a general rule, the entomologicwl work for the 
month will be almost entirely of au indc»''r 
character. 

One insect, the Early Moth {Ilihert^ n^J- 
capraria)y seems able to brave riliwn it art 
amount of frost, and, no matter how cold xut 
weather may be, will generally be found on 
palinp, trec-tninks, etc,, by day, and fluttering 
round gas-lamps, or over the fc^-plant (haw¬ 
thorn), by night. The female, which is wing¬ 
less, may be captured after dusk as it 
the stems of the bashes, or the hedges may bt 
beaten or violently shaken into an open mn- 
brella held beneath. This latter is the 

more profitable method in a favourable situa¬ 
tion. A lantern will, of course, be neces¬ 


sary. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place here to nj 
a fewr words about the lantern, not only for thK, 
but for all kinds of entomological work. 

An ordinary “ bull’s-eye,” of the kind xwd 
by policemen, has two great disadvantagt's. 
One is, that tlie light is much too narrow—au-i 
this is a great di-awback. The second is, that 
it is much too strong. The greater number of 
night-flying moths, and especially those whidi 
flock to the alluring baits of sallows, ivy, *n4 
treacle, are generally frightened by the sudtl^ 
glare of strong light, and either fall to ibe 
pound, when it is mostly waste of time to loot 
ror them, or else take to instant flight. And. 
after all, the only thing re<pured is a light 
strong enough to see an insect at some htxk 
distance, without intensely illuminating botn 
it and the surrounding objects. 

Most dealers sell lontems with plate-ghss 
fronts. These also have two disadvanUites, 
exactly opposite to tho.se of the bull’s-eye. Thr 
light is too much‘diffused, and is not strong 
enough. 

I would advise all my readers who do much 
night work to liavo a special lantern made for 
them. Let it be flat instead of round, in order 
to fit more easily into the poi ket, and l)e pro¬ 
vided with a slide, which can be pushed down 
behind the glass when it is desii^ to cut off 
the light. Then the glass should only ba 
slightly convex, and, with a good reflector, 
.silveivd if jiossiblc, the light will ^ brrcai 
and powerful enough for any entomologiod 
work. 

Such a lantern ought not to cost more thin 
five or six shillings, and will be well worth the 





ratlay. Sperm oil is the best to burn, but is 
■ather expensive ; colza answers every purpose. 

Take care, before using tlie lantern, to sec 
hat the oil-holder is perfectly tight. It is far 
rom pleasant, when out on a treacling expedi- 
:ion, for example, to find, on arriving at the 
icene of operations, that the lantern has been 
caking in one’s pocket, and enriching the 
ilothes with divers greasy stains, besides wasting 
he oil. 

The Winter Moth {Chciinatobia hrumata)^ 
xrhich often remains on the wung from Novem- 
)er to March, will, of course, still be abundant 
Q the same localities as the preceding insect. 

At the end of the month wo may begin to 
ook for the Pale Brindled Beauty {Phigalia 
rUosaria)y the male of which insect is to be 
bund sitting on oak trunks, and palings near, 
luring the day, and on lamp-posts at night, 
t is by no means an uncommon moth, and may 
)e found plentifully by those who know where 
0 look for it, and whose eyes have been trained 
0 distinguish moths when resting on objects 
vhich they so much resemble. The female, 
ike those of the moths of the genus Hibernia, 
>osscsses only the merest nidiments of wings, and 
aay generally be found on the oak-trees at 
light If the entomologist should be fortunate 
nough to breed one of these females, he will be 
ble to obtain almost any number of moles by 
‘ sembling,” as formerly described. 

Another insect which sometimes makes its 
ppearance towards the end of the month, if 
he weather lie suitable, is the Spring Usher 
Hibernia leucopJicaria), a delicate, greyish 
noth, which is common almost everywhere, 
'he male is extremely variable both in colour 
nd markings, and in the course of a stroll 
oiind the pdings the collector will often meet 
rith specimens almost entirely white, and others 
Imost entirely black, whilst every intermediate 
hade is represented in other specimens. It is 
herefore advisable to secure a gocnl series for 
he cabinet, and to have them, if possible, 
Toduating from white to black. 

This insect has a wonderful fondness for sitting 
mong splashes of mud on a black fence, and 
>ears in such a case so strong a resemblance to 
he surrounding spots, that even a practised 
ntomologist might often pass it by. 

These are generally the only lepidoptera on 
hewing in January, and it is only in a tolerably 
orward season tliat the two last-named will be 
net with. 

Among the Beetles there is generally more 
0 be done. Stumps and rotten wood may be 
Lnocked to pieces, tlie roots of trees examined, 
onds and pools fished, and moss shaken over 
?hite paper. And besides all these, there is 
nother method of hunting for beetles which 
s often very productive. 

At the approach of winter, those beetles, which 
ubemate, to appear again when spring comes 
ound, are obliged to seek protection from the cold. 
)ome of these hide themselves in rotten wood, or 
lury themselves in the earth at the roots of 
rees and stumps. But a great number content 
hemselvcs with finding some turfy spot, sliel- 
ered from the north and east, and then bury 
hemselves only two or three inches below the 
urface. 

A favourite resort is the edge of the turf 
(ordering the south side of houses, sheds, walls, 
tc., where it is not too damp, and where the 
nsectsare protected in a great measure from 
he weather. Having found such a place, let 
he entomologist repair thither on a mild day, 
>rovided with a ganlen trowel, a laurel ci¬ 
ther killing-bottle, and a pail of water. All 
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being in readiness, let him di^ up a sod close to 
the wall, some four inches in thickness, and 
place it in the pail. Unless the soil is of a very 
tenacious, clayey character, there is no need to 
stir it up, or otherwise make the water any 
dirtier than is necessary. 

After a few minutes the water will soak into 
the earth, and wash out all the beetles which 
had selected it as a liiding-place. They wiU 
then of course rise to the surface of the water, 
and by their struggles to escape will be easily 
seen, when they can be transferred to the 
killing-bottle by means of a pair of forceps. 

If two or more pails can ba kept in constant 
uso, 80 much the better, and the captures will 
be proportionately more numerous. Of course 
the water must be changed for each sod. 

It is wonderful how many beetles can be 
taken by this method. Ground-beetles, cocktails, 
and numbers of others come out in swarms, and 
many small staphylinidcc may thus be easily 
captured, which it w-ould he by no means easy 
to find later on in the year. And, coming at a 
time when there is so little to be done in other 
ways, it will be easier for the collector to find 
time to set his captures. 

If it be impossible to find any favourable 
localities for this kind of work in the immediate 
neighbourhood, a small pond or pool, with not 
too many weeds, null answer nearly as well as 
the pail; or some sods may be dug up and 
brought home in a tightly closed bag ; but this 
last plan involves a good deal of labour, unless 
the earth is carried away in small quantities. 

It will often happen that after a severe frost 
a sudden thaw will cause parts of the country to 
be more or less flooded. If so, there will be a 
grand opj^rtunity for tlie coleopter^ and 
let him lose no time in shouldering his 
fishing-net, and walking off to the spot. He 
will be almost certain to find multitudes of 
beetles of all sorts and sizes which have been 
washed out from their winter habitations, and 
which are doing their very best to regain terra 
Jirina. The larger ground-beetles especially 
are often washed out in great numbers, and 
some of the rarer species may occasionally bo 
met with. 

Failing a favourable day or two for his re¬ 
searches, the entomolo^t must busy himself 
during January in looking over his collection, 
and in manufacturing the apparatus w’hich has 
been described in the two last articles of this 
series. And the sooner he completes his work 
the better, for with March the entomological 
season may be said to fairly begin, and his time 
will be thorouglily occupied from then until the 
following autumn with outdoor employment. 





AN ODD COLUMN. 



CONUNDRUMS. 

Why should a donkey bo a bad debtor ?—Be¬ 
cause he is more likely to pay in kicks than half-» 
pence. 

With what book would you sift cinders?—A 
riddle book. 

Why isn’t a fishmonger a nice acquaintance ? 
—Because he is sure to be a sell-fish man. 

What part of a bedti-ansposed will name a fish ? 
—Bolster (lobster). 

By what means can bliss be made painful ?— 
Drop one letter and add three, and bliss becomes 
blister. 

In what forests do palms most abound ?—The 
forest of hands. 

What kind of paper tells you who you arc ?— 
Tissue (’tis you). 

AVlien is the worst weather for rats and mice ? 
—When it rains cats and dogs. 

Wliy is the letter H like a cure for deafness ? 
—Because it makes ear hear. 

W’hcn does a tailor serve his customers ill ?— 
When he gives them fits. 

Where are balls and routs supplied gratis ?— 
On the field of battle. 

When may a choir be said to dislike you ?— 
When it can’t bear you. 

When is coffee like the earth ?—When it is 
ground. 

The best thing out—A conflagration. 

Wh.it part of speech is most distasteful to 
lovers ?—The third person. 

What vegetable is anything but agreeable on 
board ship T— A leek. 

I Why is an egg like a colt ?— Because it is not 
fit for use until it is broken. 

What is that which is often found where it is 
not ?—Fault. 

Why should doctors be less liable than others 
to be sick on the ocean?—Because they are 
more used to see sickness. 

An ill-tempered and pompous old man said to 
a noisy uroliin : “ What are you whistling ami 
Yriling so lor when I’m riding by ?” To whi< h 
the hoy re sponded : “ What are you ridin’ by 
for when I’m a wlilstlin’ and a yellin’ ? ” 

“ Soldi Kiis must be fearfully dishonest, ” says 
Mrz. Partington; “ it seems to be an occurronco 
every night for a seutiy' to be relieved of his 
watcli.” 
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Our Motto.—Ignoramus and Others ask the mean¬ 
ing of the Latin motto on the monthly part of the 
Boy’s Own Paper, “Quicquld agunt pueri nostri 
eat farrago libelli." Literally translated it means, 
“ Whatever i>oys do, is the manifold subject of our 
little book.” Lord Beaconsfleld has placed on the 
title-page of his recent novel Endymiou ’’ the motto 
“Quictiuid agunt homines,” implying that he 
touches and treats of what most concerns and inter¬ 
ests men. He perhaps took the words from some 
book of “ Familiar Quotations.” Mr. Punch asks 
why he gave only the first half of the line, and says 
that the words io the latter half, farrago and libelli, 
might be too suggestive. It would almost seem that 
Mr. Punch knows the quotation only from the Boy’s 
Own Paper ! The truth is that our motto, although 
it scans as a good Latin hexameter, is made up from 
two separate lines in the First Satire of Juvenal, 
where he tells what he proposes as tlie subject of his 
poem. The two lines are these— 

Quicquld agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudla, dlscursus, nostri est farrago libelli. 

WTiich may be paraphrased thus Whatever occu¬ 
pies and agitates men, -their plans, fears, angers, 
pleasures, sports, talk—forms the miscellaneous mat¬ 
ter of our book. “ Quicquld agunt pueri ” seemed a 
lair adaptation of the passage, and is taken as our 
motto. While referring to I^tin quotations, we may 
notice an obvious misprint on page 1G3, “exeunt 
ambro ” for avibo, which occurred in a portion of the 
edition. 

L. M.—Try the Soho Bazaar. 

H. Fitzoerali>.-1. Yes. 2. The fleur-de-lys is the 
lily flower. You can see fleur-de-lys on the coats-of- 
armsof both French and English sovereigns. 3. The 
Oriflamme was the banner whicli l)elonged to tlie 
Abbey of St. Denis and was a piece of red taffeta 
fixed on a golden spear, and cut into three points, 
each of which was ornamented with a tassel of green 
silk. When Louis le Oros marched against the 
Emperor Henrj- v. in 1124 he took this banner with 
him, and for the next three hundred years the 
French monarchs received it from the hands of the 
Ablx)t of St. Denis whenever a war broke out, and 
returned it to his keeping when it closed. 

G. W. E.—Use a magnifying-glass. 

Briton.—M ushroom spawn can be got from moat seeds¬ 
men and many bird-fanciers. 

Bill tells us about a minnow he had for four months. 
He says, “I got it from a l>oy living not far from me; 
he had it for about a week when he gave it to me. 
It became so tame in a few weeks that it would take 
a fly out of my hand, and whenever I came near it 
would come to the top of the water. It would allow 
no other to stay in the same bottle with it. I tried 
two or three times to put another beside it, but it 
was continually fighting, biting at fln and tail. In 
every fight it came off victorious.” 

G. E. T.—Beeton’s “Ready Reckoner” is a very com¬ 
plete one, published by Ward and Lock. Grandy’s 
“ Timber Tables,” published by Crosby Lockwood 
and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C., might suit you, 
as also Hawkings’s “Superficial Measurement,” ob¬ 
tainable from the same firm. 

jACKETS.-^For sticking in scraps and other small past¬ 
ing jobs, you will scarcely get a better thing than 
Field and Tuer’s “Stickphast Office Paste,” which 
sells at a shilling per pot. 

Pisces —Why not provide your sticklebacks with their 
natural food—water-insects, and so on? You can 
hardly expect them to flourish on a diet of bacon ! 
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' D. S.—1. In 1S80 Notts first. Gloucestershire a good 
second. The following table will show at a glance 
I the comparative success of each of the first-class 
cricketing counties: - 
I Matches 

I Playeil Won. Lost Drawn. 


Derbyshire . 

8 .... 

2 

.... 5 .... 1 

Gloucestershire .. 

10 .... 

4 

.... 1 .... 5 

Hampshire . 

2 .... 

0 

.... 2 .... 0 

Kent. 

10 .... 

5 

.... 3 .... 2 

Lancashire. 

12 .... 

6 

.... 3 .... 3 

Middlesex . 

8 .... 

2 

.... 4 .... 2 

Notts. 

10 .... 

6 

.... 1 .... 3 

Surrey . 

14 .... 

2 

.... 7 .... 6 

Sussex . 

8 .... 

2 

.... 4 .... 2 

Yorkshire . 

14 .... 

6 

.... 4 .... 6 

. Answered before. 

Dr. W. 

G. 

Grace, not out, 400. 


I Fred Cross.— You can send a £5 note in a registered 
letter if you like. Ihe usual plan is to send half the 
I note first, and when its arrival has been acknow- 

I ledged, to send the other half. Cheque Bank cheques 

are cheaper than money orders. 

I A Lov'er of Flowers.—a gas or paraffin stove will 
' warm a small greenhouse, but hot-water pipes are 
I much the best. 

' Poplar.— 1. Your question is rather vague. You do 
not say whether you require a book on Insects 
generally, or on British insects only. If you want a 
work giving all or the greater number of species, you 
I will not l>e able to procure one embracing all the 

I orders. Nevnnan’s “ British Butterflies and Moths” 

' is perhaps the most useful volume on Lepidoptera; 

and Cox’s “Handbook of British Beetles ” is a valu¬ 
able work. Works on the other orders of insects 
I are both scarce and expensive. 2. The food of young 
caterpillars should be changed onoe a day at least. 
Place the new food with the old. and they will 
generally crawl on to it. 3. See Boy’s Own Paper, 
vol. I., pp. 4.S9, 409, and 494. ^ 

J. Jacoby (Greenhithe).—Most of the best London 
Anns carry midshipmen or apprentices. Read 
“Life on the Ocean Wave" in Nos. 60, 67, and 08, 

' Ik»Y's Own Paper. You will find the names of the 
principal firms, with tlieir premiums. 

Chas. BINK.S (Lee<ls).—Read “Life on the Ocean 
Wave" in Boy’s Own Pai*er, Nos. 66, 67, and 68, and 
you will obtain every' information. 

Nil.—F or Information respecting engineers in the 
Royal Navy, read “Life on the Ocean Wave,” No.60, 
Boy’s Own Paper. Apply to the P. and 0. Co., 
122, Leadenhsll Street, London, E.C. 

Highlander.— By passing an examination tor admis¬ 
sion to the Royal Military College, or by passing 
through the Militia. Apply to the Military Secre¬ 
tary, War Office, London, for the regulations. 
Omega.- -We do not know the book you mention, and 
therefore cannot tell you how many words or lines 
there are in a page of it. Why not count them for 
yourself ? 

T. Curtis. —1. TA)ndon Bridge was built from the designs 
of John Rennie and of ids sons John and George. 
The first stone w as laid June 15, 1825, and the bridge 
. was opened by William iv. on August 1, 1831. It 
cost £2..506,208. Westminster Bridge was designed 
by Mr. Page. 'The first stone was laid In 1856, and it 
1 was opened in 1862 ; it cost £210,000. 2. Liverpool 

^ is larger than Manchester. 

Yachtsman. — Ready-mled log-books are sold by 
Norie, of Fenchurch Street, and other chart-sellers. 

J. D. S.—London covers an area of 78,000 acres, or 122 
I square miles. It includes the cities and liberties of 
London and We.stmlnster, the borough of South¬ 
wark, and thirty-six adjacent parishes, precincts, 
townships, and places, including amongst others the 
extreme points of Hampstead, Islington, Stoke New¬ 
ington, and Hackney to the north ; Stratford, Lime- 
house, Deptford, Greenwich, Woolwich, Charlton, 
and Plumstead to the east; Camberwell and Streat- 
ham to the south; and Kensington, Fulham, and 
Hammersmith to the west. 

I. S. W.—All talking birds are taught by repenting 
continually the words or tune w hich they are w'anted : 
to learn. No variation ought to be made. [ 

E. B. Thomas.- You need not change the water in the I 

aquarium, and need but supply the waste by evapo¬ 
ration. Continually aCrate it by dropping water I 
into it from a height, or skpiirting water into it from ' 
a glass syringe. | 

Tosandra.—F irst empty the larv-a, and then distend 
the skin with air, keeping it the while in a heated 
atmosphere. In a short time it will l>e perfectly dry 
and stiff, and you can then momit it on a twig of the 
food-plant. 

Derf. —Messrs. Hopwood and Crew, or other music 
publishers, will tell you where you can get music 
w'litten for comic or other songs. You would have 
to publish your songs at your own risk through some 
such firm, and in one case out of a thousand you 
might not be out of pocket by your first transaction. 
Your best plan wouKl be to get some professional 
singer to take up the song. 

F. J. Gray. —What means have we of knowing if the 

planets are inhabited ? We cannot tell, but. judging 
from analogj', we should say that not a single spot 
exists in the imiverse without life. The present 
inclination of the earth’s axis is 23J® ; it varies, how¬ 
ever, but the changes are verj- gradual, Jupiter’s 
axis is perpendicular ; Saturn’s axis is at an angle of 
29^; the axis of Mars inclines at 30i®; that of Venus 
at 75^ I 


■ E, 8. M —1. No. It must be an aniline tot 2. TTLca j 
black aniline ink is discovered, and not before. 

Ben Rvlt.—’T he substance you found in the omI n, 
iron pjTltc*. Chemically, it la ferric dlsnlphide !■ 
is a very common thing to find it aa yon hare disk 

H. V. and V. B.—One way of polishing your ganstid 
would be to diaaoWe as much beeswax in tpiriu : 
turpentine aa will produce a mixture of bonej Ui 
thickness when cold, and to rub this well m as; 
polish with a dry rag. 

PoNOO.—The first of May used to be the raort insp r 
tant day in tlie calentlar, but nearly all the d 
cuBtoma have gone, and the modem joUifican<n) 
Jack-in-the-Green is but a remnant of the ancif: 
aatumaliu, and is fast disappearing like the rest 
the ubaerv’ances. “.Sweep's Day” is not a coibe: . 
name for it. 


A. 8.—Like learned Fuabos, we cannot advise, fe 
baps our readers may suggest something ‘‘ I n 
very much Iwthered with my hair. It is so stnbbi r 
and thick that I cannot part it, and grows renkr 
over my forehead. I have tried a go^ man; drew 
I ings for the hair, but they have not had the dK.'d 
effect," whatever that may be ! 


I To Chess Correspondents. 

I C. B. R. (Kensington.)—If your opponent cheebt? 

1 and fails to say “ check, then he may, if be sm • 
at the next move or later on, still say “check, isf 
the following law comes in force : If in the ctKine 
' a game it be diacovereil that a K has been left a 
1 check for one or more moves on either side, all 
moves subsequent to that on which the check 
given must be retracted. Should these oui U 
remembered the game must be annulled. 

J. H. Symington (Birkenhead). — We received vox 
I> 08 tcard of November 20, but not the old foar moTf 

1 >roblem to which you refer. Your solntion to .Vo. ^ 
B the right one. 

E. R. (Dorset Square.)—The checkmate on page 111 it 
No. 96 is correct, for the M at d8 cannot be tababj 
the black O on the stiuare c6, Itecauae thisOii 
by the N on b5. If the O on c6 would move, tbs 
the K on eS would be in check from the N on b5. 


An Inquiring Mater.— See answer above. Thepa 
ning of the black O by the white N is one cf th' 
pretty features of the game. Such fine pocitk^ 
occur more in problems than in games. 

T. W. T. (Leeda)—There are several errors in p® 
problem, one of whieh is that you have placed tft* 
black pieces on one square, and another that r-' 
give two very simple solutions. A problem sboak 
have only one solution of some artistic beautr« 
difficulty. 

Solutions to problems 51 and 52 received froa 
W. J. B., of Navenby. 


A. B.—'The 04 squares can be defended with nin?*^- 
pieces, thus: K f6; L c6; M a8, hi; N13. 
O b3, d3; P c2, f2-The eight white ft;;?' 
have the greatest freedom of action, namely, 
moves, in this position : K e2; L g3 : Mf7.h5. 
N d4, e4; O c4, e6. —The greatest nimbtr 
mates on the move, namely, 43, shows thiia-tau 
ment: White, K f 7 ; L d4 ; M (8, g5: K f* 
he - O c3, h4; P d2, f2, h3. B&ck.KH 
Pe3.—The maximum of pieces for the mate, 

15, is contained in this position : White, E ^ 
M he J N f8 ; 0 c5, f2: P b7. c3.d7. e3.J? 
g3. h7. Black, K e5 ; N e8 ; P d4. d5,M- 
The greatest number of moves that a pUjK w 
have at his disposal is 113; the men mu*tbspl» 
thus: \^hite. K c2; L b4; Md3,gl:Hc5 
f6; O e6, fB; P a2, a7, c7, e2. 
h7. Black, K h5 ; L d8 ; M e8; O b8. g8. 
S(»lution to No. 52 received from H, Thfiitha. t 
Hnslip, aud William Atlon Walker. 
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MY DOGGIE AND I. 


By R. M. Ballantyxe, 

Author o/ ** The Red Man's Revenue," etc. 


tAPTBR VI. — RELATES A .STIRRI>»G INCIDENT. 


Jow it was at this critical moment that I 
I chanced to come upon the scene. 

I had just ascertained from the brass 
ate on the door that Dr. McTougall 
Telt there, and was thinking what an ugly 
iromantic name that was for a pretty girl 

I descended the steps, when Dumps’s first 

II broke upon my astonished ears. I 
cognised the voice at once, though I must 
nfees that the second yell from the interior 

the watering-pan perplexed me not a 
tie, but the hideous clatter with which it 
IS associated, and the sudden bursting 
t of flames in the drawing-room, drove 
. thoughts of Dumps instantly away. 


Ml«t Blytha, your deliverer I 

















































_ 2jO 

iSIy first iinpulso wiis to rush to the j 
iK'jTest firo-st^tion ; Lot a wild shoiitiii" j 
i:i the l-bby of the house arrested mo. I 
rp-ng the bell violently. At the same 
moment I heard the reiwii; of a pistol, and 
a savage curse, as a biUlet crime crashing 
through the door and went close past my 
head. Then I heard a blow, followed by a 
groan. This was succeeded by female 
felirieks overhead, and the violent undoing 
of tht3 bolts, locks, and chains of tlio front 
door. 

Thought is quick. Burglary flashed 
into my mind I A vilhunous-iuoking fellow 
1 ‘apod out as the door flt‘w open. I recog¬ 
nised him instantly as the man who had 
sold Dumps to mo. I put my foot in front 
of him. He went over it witli a wild pitch, 
and descended the steps on his nose! 

I was about to leap on him when a 
policeman came tearing round the comer, 
just in time to receive the stunned Brassey 
with open arms, as he rose and staggered 
forward. 

“Just so. Don’t give way too much to 
your feelings! I’ll take care of you, my 
poor unfortunate fellow,” said the police¬ 
man, as a brother in blue came to his 
assistance. 

Already one of those ubiquitous creatures, 
a street-boy, had flown to the fire-station 
on the wings of hope and joy, and an 
engine came careering round the comer as 
I turned to msh up the stairs, which were 
already filled with smoke. 

I dashed in the first door I came to. A 
lady, partially clothed, stood there pale as 
death, and motionless. 

“ Quick, madam! descend ! the house is 
on fire! ” I gasped in sharp sentences as I 
seized her. “ Where is your—your (she 
looked young) iister f ” I cried, as she 
resisted my efforts to lead her out. 

“ I’ve no sister! ” she shrieked. 

“Your daughter, then! Quick, direct 
me.” 

“ Oh ! my darling! ” she cried, wring^g 
her hands. 

“ Where ? ” I shouted, in desperation, for 
the smoke was thickening. 

“ Upstairs,” she screamed, and rushed 
out, intending evidently to go up. 

I caught her round the waist and forced 
her down the stairs, thmst her into the 
arms of an ascending fireman, and then 
ran up again, taking three steps at a time. 
The cry of a child attracted me. I made 
for a door opposite and burst it open. The 
scene that presented itself was striking. 
Out of four cribs and a cradle arose five 
cones of bed-clothes, ^^dth a pretty little 
curly head surmounting each cone, and 
ton eyes blazing with amazement. A tall 
nurse stood erect iu the middle of the floor 
with outstretched arms, glaiing. 

Instantly I grasped a cone in each arm 
and bore it from the room. Blinded with 
smoke, I ran like a thunderbolt iito the 
aiTiis of a gigantic fireman. 

“ Take it easy, sir. You’ll do far more 
work if you keep cool. Straight on to 
front room ! Fire-escape’s there by this 
time.” 

I understood, and darted into a front 
room, tbrongh the window of which the 
laad of the fire-('seape entered at the 
same moment, 8(‘nding glass in splinters all 
over us. It was immediately drawm back 
a little, enabling me to throw np the win¬ 
dow sash and thrust the two children into 
the arms of another fireman, wliose head 
suddenly emerged from the smoke that rose 
from ^the windows below. I could see 
that the fire w’as roaring out into the 
street, and lighting up hundreds of faces 


¥he Own 


I below, while the steady clank of engines 
j told that the brigade was busily at work 
fighting tlw^ flames. But I j'.ad no time to 
look or think. Indeed I felt ns if I ha<l no 
power of volition projterly my own, but 
that I act<‘d under the strong impulse of 
anotlior spirit within ino. 

Darting back towards the nursery I met 
the first lireman dragging with his right 
hand the tall nurse, who seeiiKal nnn ason- 
ably to struggle against him, while in his 
lefc arm he carried two of tbe ehildr<‘n, 
and the baby by its night-dress in his 
teeth. 

I saw at a glance that ho had emptied 
the nursery, and turned to search for 
anotlier door. During the whole of this 
scene—which passed in a few minutes—a 
feeling of desj)erate anxiety i>oss(‘Ssod mo 
as to the fate of the young lady to whom 
I had given uj^ my doggie. 1 felt per¬ 
suaded she slept on the same floor with the 
children, and groped about the passage in 
search of another door. By this time the 
smoke was so dense that I was all but 
suffocated. A minute or two more and it 
would be too late. I could not see. 
Suddenly I felt a door and kicked it open. 
The black smoke entered with me, but it 
was still clear enough inside for mo to per¬ 
ceive the form of a girl lying on the floor. 
It was she! 

“Miss McTougall!” I shouted, endea¬ 
vouring to rouse her; but she had fainted. 
Not a moment now to lose. A lurid 
tongue of flame came np the staircase. I 
rolled a blanket round the girl—head and 
all. She was very Imht. In the excite¬ 
ment of the moment I raised her as if she 
had been a child, and darted back towards 
the passage, but the few moments I had 
lost almost cost us our lives. I knew that 
to breathe the dense smoke would be 
certain suffocation, and went through it 
holding my breath like a. diver. I felt as 
if the hot flames were playing round my 
head, and smelt the singeing of my own 
hair. Another moment and I had reached 
the window, where the grim but welcome 
head of the escape still rested. With a 
desperate bound I went head first into the 
shoot, taking my precious bundle along 
with me. 

A fireman chanced to be going down the 
shoot at the time, carefully piloting one of 
the maids who had been rescued from the 
attics, and checking his speed with out¬ 
spread legs. Against him I cannoned with 
tremendous force, and sent him and his 
charge in a heap to tlie bottom. 

This was fortunate, for the price at which 
I must liavo otherwise come down would 
have probably broken my neck. As it was, 

I felt so stunned tliat I nearly lost con¬ 
sciousness. Still I retained my senses suffi¬ 
cient to observe a stout elderly little man in 
full evening dress, wdth bis coat slit up 
behind to his neck, his face half-blackened, 
and his shaggy air flying wildly in all 
directions—chiefly upwards. Amid wild 
cheering from the crowd I confusedly 
heard the conversation that followed. 

“ They re all accounted for now, sir,” 
said a policoman, wdio sup]>orted me. 

The elderly genth'man had leaped for¬ 
ward "with an exclamation of earnest 
thankfulness, and unrolled the blanket. 

“Not hurt I No, thank God. Lift her 
carefully now. To the same house. And 
who are you?” he added, turning and 
looking full at me as I leaned in a dazed 
condition on the fireman’s shouldov. I 
heard the question and saw the speaker, 
but could not reply. 

“ This is the geii’leman as saved two o’ i 


the cbild’n an’ the young lady,” said th 
tall fireman, whom I recogui^^^^d as t;j>- 
into whose bosom I bad plungod on tL 
uj)per floor. 

“ Ay. an he’s the gen'leroan,” 
an other fireman, “ who shoved your leii^c 
sir, into my arms, w'en she was bent '. 
ruiinin’ upstairs.” 

“ Is this so!' ” said the little ^ ' 

ste])ping forward and grasping my hru.':. 

Still I could not s]»-Nik. I tV-lr a*? if t 
wholo affdir were a dr- am, and loobd 
and listened with a vacant sniUe. 

Just at that moment a long, moLrich ’ 
wail rose above the roaring of the tire li. 
clnnking of th«' engiue-s. 

The cry restored me at once. 

“Dumps! my doggie!” I exclaipo r 
and, bursting through the crowd. nLd. 
towards the now furiously-buniing ho”' 
but strong hands restrained me. 

“What dog is it?” asked the elder!' 


gentleman. 

A man, drenched, blackened, and hi:::- 
stained, whom I had not before obserri . 
here said, 

“ A noo dog, sir. Dumps by name, cout 
to us this wery day. We putt ’im in ii 
scullery for the night.” 

Again I made a desperate effort to re¬ 
turn to the burning house, but was re¬ 
strained as before. 

“ All right, sir,” whispered a fireman m 
a confidential tone, “I know the scull-rr. 
The fire ain’t got down there yet. Yoir 
dog can only have bin damaged by 
as yet. I’ll save ’im, sir, never fear.” 

He went off with a quiet little nod tki: 
did much to comfort me. Meanwhile thv 
elderly gentleman sought to induce me t-: 
leave the place and obtain refreshment ii 
the house of a friendly neighbour, who 
taken in his family. 

“You need rest, my dear sir,” he sail: 
“come, I must take you iu hand. Ysq 
have rendered me a service which I caa 
never repay. What ? Obstinate! Dot :«u 
know that I am a doctor, sir, and must be 
obeyed! ” 

I smiled, but refused to move until 
fate of Dumps was ascertained. 

Presently the fireman returned with my 
doggie in his arms. 

Poor Dumps ! He was a pitiable 
Tons of hot water had been jiouring on bis 
devoted bead, and his shaggy, 
coat was so plastered to his long, Ii:tk 
body, that he looked more like a droTrn Ji 
weazel than a terrier. He was trcmbi:n| 
violently, and whined piteously, as th j 
gave him to me; nevertheless, he atteuirtfj' 
to wag his tail and lick my hands. U 
both attempts he failed. His tail was UO 
wet to W'ag—but it wriggled. 

“ He’d have saved himself, sir,” sai i tW 
man who brought him, “only there wn' 
rope round bis neck, which had ciugl:* c 
a coal-scuttle and hold him. He 
hurt, sir, though he do seem as if some o 
had bin tryiu’ to choke him.” 

“My poor doggie!” said I, fonilifll 
him. 1 

“He won’t want wasbiu’ for some tiiS^ 
to come,” observed one of the bystand- rs.: 

There was a laugh at this. * 

“Come; now the dog is safe you kiTj 
no reason for refusing to go Tvith m*:\ > 
the elderly gentleman, who, I now un 
stooil, was the master of the burnii* 

house. 1 

As we walked away he asked my n’tnj 
and profession, and I thought he ‘’J 

with peculiar satisfaction when I sai - ^ 
was a student of medicine. *j 

“Oh, indeed!” he said; “well — " 


i 





about Mrs. Mc.Tougall that I almost for¬ 
gave her having robbed me of my doggie 
“ Miss Blythe, your deliverer! ” cried th( 
little doctor, who seemed to delight ii 
blowing my trumpet with the loudest pos¬ 
sible blast; “ my dear, your preserv'or! ” 

I bowed in some confusion and stam¬ 
mered something 


ill see. But here we arc. This is the 
use of my good friend Dobson. City 
in—capital follow, like all City men— 
em I He has jjiit his house at my dis- 
sal at this very trying period of my 
istence.” 

“But are you sure, Dr. McTougall, that 
' the household is saved?” I asked, be- 
ming more thoroughly aw'ake to the tre- 
mdous reality of the scene through which 
lad just passed. 

“ Sure! my good fellow, d'you think I’d 
talking thus quietly to you if I iverc not 
re ? Yes, thanks to you and the firemen, 
der God, there’s not a hair of their heads 
jured.” 

“ Are you—I beg pardon—are you quite 
re? Have you seen Miss McTougall 
ice she—” 

“ Miss McTougall I ” exclaimed the doc- 
r, with a laugh. “ D’you mean my little 
imv bv that dignified title ? ” 

“ Well, of course I did not know her 
.me, and she is not very large; but I 
ought her down the shoot with such 
Dlence that—” 

An explosion of laughter from the doctor 
5pped. me as I entered a large library, 
" which at first dazzled 


_ incoherently. Mrs. 
McTougall said something else, languidly, 
and Miss Blythe rose and held out her 
hand with a pleasant smile. 

“ Well, if this isn’t one of the very 
joiliest larks I ever had,” exclaimed Master 
Harry from his corner, between two 
enormous spoonfulls. 

“ Hah ! ” exclaimed Master Jack. 

He was too 


He could say no more, 
busy! 

We all laughed, and, much to my relief, 
general attention w'as turned to the little 
ones. 

“You young scamps!—the ‘lark’ will 
cost me some thousands of pounds,” said 
the doctor. 

“ Never mind, papa. Just go to the 
bank and they’ll give you as much as you 
want.” 

“ More pooding ! ” demanded Master 
J ob. 

The pleasant-faced domestic hesitated. 

“ Oh! give it him. Act the banker on 


Dignity and Impudence ! 


e pow’erful lights of 

B. 

“Here, Dobson, let me introduce you to 
e man who has saved my whole family, 
id who has mistaken Miss Blythe for my 
inny ! "V^Tiy, sir,” he continued, turning 
me, “the bundle you brought down so 
iceremoniously is only my governess, 
k! I’d give twenty thousand pounds down 
i the spot if she were only my daughter, 
y Jenny will be a lucky woman If she 
•ows up to be like her.” 

“ I congratulate you, Mr. Mellon,” said 
le City man, shaking me warmly by the 
ind. “You have acted with admirable 
■omptitude—which is most important at 
fire—and they tell mo that the header 
)u took into the escape, with Miss Blythe 
your arms, was the finest acrobatic feat 
at has been seen off the stage.” 

“ I say, Dobson, where have you stowed 
7 wife and the children ? I want to 
troduce him to them.” 

“In the dining-room,” returned the 
ty man. “ You see, I thought it would 
more agreeable that they should be all 
gether until their nerves are calmed, so I 
d mattresses, blankets, etc., brought 
'\NTi. Being a bachelor, as you know, 
could do nothing more than place the 
irdrobes of my domestics at the disposal 
the ladies. The things are not indeed a 
ry good fit, but—this way, Mr. Mellon.” 
The City man, who was tall and hand- 
me, ushered his guests into what he 
^led his hospital, and there, ranged in a 
w along the wall, were five shakedowns 
th a child on'each. Seldom have ^I be- 


CONJTJKORS AND CONJURING 


BY A LONDON PROFESSOR. 

PART II. 

{Continxud from page 

D e Grisy, a pupil of Pinetti’s, was the son 
of a French royalist count. When per¬ 
forming before Selim Pasha, at Censtantinople, 
he borrowed a jewel and placed it in the hands 
of Antonio Torrini, his attendant. Torrini fur¬ 
tively concealed the jewel, and De Giisy, in an 
assumed rage, thnist him into a box and sawed 
it in half. The tw’o parts were then placed 
beneath a cone, and, on this being removed, the 
page was discovered in a perfect state of preser¬ 
vation, and with another—a precise duplicate— 
by liis side. This was Torrini’s sister. Do 
Grisy’s beautiful Italian wife. Such a resem¬ 
blance must have been valuable to the conjuror 
in many ways. T'Jie trick of bringing lier to her 
brother’s side so mysteriously could liave been 
by a “ bcllows-table,” an ingenious device, 
where, in a leathern cavity under the false top, 
she would lie concealed until the cone was ])laced 
in position above her hiding-place. Houdin, 


the small hours of that morning, v 
their home was being burned to a3ies. 

{To be continxud.) 


Victoria Cross Heroes. 

One of the fe.atures of the new official “Army 
List” will be a list of non-commissioned officers 
and men who are decorated with the Victoria 
Cross. The following is, the “Broad Arrow” 
believes, a complete list of Victoria Cross heroes 
who are at jiresent serving with the ranks, viz.. 
Sergeant William Allen ; Privates John Wil¬ 
liams, Henry Hook, William Jones, and Robert 
Jones, 2nd Battalion 24th Foot (gallantry in 


Highlanders (Ii^dian Mutiny); Colour-Sergeant 
Anthony Booth, 80th Foot (Zulu war); Privates 
Flawn and Fitzpatrick, 94th Foot (Transvaal); 
and Quartermaster-Sergeant W. J. Lindrim, 
Sandhurst Staff (Sebastopol). Seventy-eight 
discliarged non-commissioned officers and pri- 


ung domestics were engaged in feeding 
B smaller ones with jam and pudding. 
B arrange the words advisedly, because the 
n was, out of all proportion, too much 
r the pudding. The elder children were 
sding themselves with the same materials, 
d in the same relative proportions. Mrs. 
B,Tougall, in a blue cotton gown with 
lite spots, which belong(>d to the house- 
lid, reclined on a sofa; she was deadly 
le, and her expression of horror was not 


What do happy birdies say, 

Flitting through the gloomy wood ? 
“Wo must sing the gloom away— 
Sun or shadow, God is good. 
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counterpart of which he had “ palmed,” ready 
to change for the cardinal’s valued heirloom. 

Ko sooner did he receive the timekeeper than 
the conjuror, to the surprise and horror of the 
prelate, proceeded calmly (apparently) to smash 
the watch, though really to pound Ills own, 
which was a duplicate in its outward appearance, 
in a mortar ; then he made a lire and melted 
the fragments. At last all that remained of the 
w’atch was a piece of gold, which Do Grisy 
declared he would be able to conjure into its 
original shape once more, and translVr it to the 
possession of the person least suspected of con¬ 
federacy. 

This De Grisy (or “Torrini”) shrewdly sus¬ 
pected would be the Pope, and he was right, for 
the pontiff cried, “What would you do, Mr. 
Sorcerer, if I were to demand that it should be 
transferred to my pocket?” “1 .should obey 
you to the letter,” replied the magician; “and 
if your Holiness will be good enough to feel in 
your left-hand pocket you will doubtless find it 
already there.” The fact is De Gri.sy had quietly 
slipped the real watch into the Pope’s pocket 
as the latter stood looking at the work of de¬ 
struction going on in the mortar. This clever 
juggle found great favour in the Pope’s eye.**, 
and he presented De Grisy with a magnificent 
diamond snuffbox. 

It must not he supposed that because De 
Grisy smashed a real watch on this oc(\asion, 
that conjurors are often so extravagant. Tlie 
usu.al mode is for the i>erformer to “ palm ” the 
borrowed watch while seeming to jdace it in the 
mortar. Then he crunches away at the bottom 
with the pestle until he un.scrcws the end of the 
latter, when fragments previously placed there 
fall out. These may very well pass for the mu¬ 
tilated remains of the timckeejier, and he will 
possibly return it safe and sound (after loading 


I 


a pistol and ramming the pieces into it) by 
means of a target which, when the pistol is fired, 
is oper.ated upon by means of a string from the 
back, an<l flies round, revealing the watch which 
the deft-fingered man had i)laced there. Of ^ 
course the fragments go into a false barrel of the 
pistol, and are not blown out when the firearm 
is used. 

What led to De Grisy’s change of name was | 
the sad accident by which he deprived his own | 
son of life. He had introduced a gun trick, 
and, as William Tell, es.sayed to shoot the apple j 
from the boy’s head. P>y some terrible mistake, | 
when he was i>erforming at Strasbourg, the gun j 
was loaded with real ball-cartridge, and the boy 
was shot through the brain. This .sad affair 
produced tcmiwrary insanity in tlie father, and, 
to add to his misery, he was imprisoned for 
six months, during which time his wife died. 
After this De Grisy changed his name, and he 
is now best known as Torrini. By a somewhat 
similar error the wife of a prestidigitateur, 
named De Lin.sky, was shot dead at Armstadt, ^ 
in 1820 ; and about the same time an Indian 
juggler, suppo.sed to catch the ball in his teeth, | 
was actually shot through the brain. Some 
soldiers were to fire at Madame de Linsky, and 
they had been privately instructed to bite off' 
the ball-end of the cartridges before loading. | 
This, one of the soldiers, by some gross carele.ss- 
ness, omittod to do, and the poor lady, crying, 

“ Dear husband, 1 am shot,” fell back a corpse. 

Philip Astley, the famous horse-rider and 
tamer, had a room at No. 22, Piccadilly, where j 
he exhibited eqnestriah.ism, ombres chinolscs^ and 
conjuring. He is credited with the invention of a 
pistol-trick to prevent serious consequences at a 
duel. Being one of the seconds in the “ affair of 
honour,” he had privately loaded the firoanns 
w'ith blank cartridge, and placed false barrels— 


tin tubes fitting tightly—on the top of the 
charges. Now, in view’ of the intending c^a- 
batants, he loaded with ball, but in hindbi; 
the weapons to the duellists he carefully ab¬ 
stracted the tubes, with their dnngerons con¬ 
tents, by sleight of hand. This gave him i 
hint for one of his public tricks, and it b 
used in a slightly improved form. The moJ- 
now adopted is to offer for examination a real 
pistol and powder, and an ordinary bill-t, 
which latter may be marked by one of ’Jie 
audience, and rammed fairly home. Any c» 
may fire the pistol, and when the smoke ile.in 
away the wizard is seen standing with thr 
marked bullet between his teeth, having ayra- 
rently caught it there. The fact is, a tnbe 
oi>en at one end, and closed at the other, fitting 
loosely within the barrel but tightly upon tk 
ramrod, is kept ready for use in one of tb? 
perfonner’s poeheites, and a small charge ' 
powder wrapped in paper is held by the sar* 
ingenious gentleman secreted in the palm of ij- 
hand. The bullet is placed into the pistol tb-* 
has been examined ; but the latter, sinct' 
return to the conjuror, has undergone a chan:. 
as he has privately (lropj>ed the powder, v. 
then the tube, into it. Another charge ?r: 
the marked bullet are now placed tn the tube 
rammed home, in which openition the magi L- 
fastens the tube upon the ramrod and v.: - 
draws it, with the contents, from the pL<.<b 
He now abstracts the marked bullet, po,s i: 
into his mouth as he turns from the audien 
and walks a few paces from the person vh 
holds the pistol, folds his arms, and waits 
great confidence for the innocent powder kft 3 
the pistol to be fired at him. Then he traa-'f ^ 
the marked bullet from his cheek to his tec’-b, 
and hands it round for inspection. 

{To be eontinued.^ 


INCIDENTS OF FOREST LIFE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


On page 229 we gave a pleasant sketch by an 
accomplished writer on our stiff, who sy>ent 
many years in the colonies, entithnl “How w’e 
went Hurly-cutting, ” in Newfoundland. 


artist who sent the sketches describes them as 
follows:— 

“‘December—Soft Snow: Misery.’—From 
November till the end of January the snow 


the treadmill. In February the snow pi b: 
and is tolerably good walking. 

“'March—On the Crust: Pleasure, — 1b 
March and April the hot sun in the daytime 



I.—Soft Snow: Misery. 


Our sketches this week show some phases of (generally three or four feet deep) is quite soft 
winter forest life in British Columbia. The and unpacked, and walking in it is worse than 


the sharp frosts at night make a crust on tl: 
snow two or three inches thick. With 'v.i^ 
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2.—On the Crust: Pleasure, 


oftrn without) snow-shoes this is really pleasant I or thirty miles from home, when you are very I “ ‘ There goes my Dinner ; Oh 1'—When the 
•^vaiking. It is also the best time for ptarmigan | hungry and awfully cold. A ‘green hand ’ 1 trees are heavily laden with snow, one has to be 



3.—40* below Zero, ** And he’s lost the Matches I 


i«5hootiDg, and those who shoot for the pot, and not 
for sj>ort, can often bag six or eight at a shot. 

“ 40^^ l)clow Zero, ‘ And he’s lost the 
Jlatches ! ’ *’—This is a nice fix to get into twenty 


invariably makes these blunders, and loses his 
knife or matches, goes off >\ithout his axe, or 
takes tea and sugar and forgets the kettle. 
* Experientia does as some one says. 


careful not to make a fire quite underneath 
them, or the heat will loosen the snow from the 
branches, and down it will come. I was caught 
this way last winter, and nearly smothered.” 



4.—"There goes my Dinner. Oh I" 
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GYMITASTICS. 

By a of tiif. London Athletic 

Clti!. 

THE PAnALLF.y IJAUS 

A fter Imvin" fairly mnst^Tcd the pnnii*in,u 
ir.ovi’Avnt, you ^vill now be nady for 
attempting the liaml-balanee—an exctrdin^lv 
effective exoreiso, ami not very diflicailt to ac* 
comjilislj. L'omiiiem'e as lor the backward pump, 
and, with an im re ised inonientum, briiiL: your¬ 
self up into a liaiid-bulanoe ^Fi^. 41). This move¬ 



ment shoubl be first practised at the end of the 
bars, as in tlie event of your ovcrbalaiieiiip—a not 
unlikely rontinf:^ency—you can save yourself by 
bendini; the arms, as in Fi". 42. AVe should 
also recomnien'l your, having two friends to 
stand by you, one on each aide of the bai-s, 
ready to catch you in case of a tumble. Having 
become proficient in the stationary balance, fry 
to walk along the wliole length of bars with the 
hands, still preserving the balance. This will 
bo found none too easy, as directly one hand is 
moved forward the balanco is altered, and there 
is a tendency to fall over. The correct method 
of leavinc' the bars after balancing is by means 
of the “hand-spring,” which is perfonned by 
bending the arms as in Fig. 42, and when in 



that position dropping the logs and pushing 
away from the bars with the arms ; the result 
will be that you will alight on your feet after 
having turned a lialf-somersault. In practising 
this also you should have two iriends ready to 
catch you, as your first few attempts are sure to 
be unsuccessful. 

The slow ])ull-upwas described in our chapter 
on the Horizontal Bar, but upon the parallels it 
is much more difficult of execution. The move¬ 
ment is shown in Figs. 43 and 44. In starting, 
the hands slioiild be placed well over the ends 
of the bars—the wrists, in fiict, being over— 
then by shc*er strength mise the body up to 
Fig. 44. This is the awkward point, and all 
your exertiou and power will be called upon to 

‘ light up with straight arms. 
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The following exercise is also very similar to 
one described for the horizontal bar, but it is 



more difficult on the pirnllels. Stand l*etwepii 
the bars, catch hold of them with the hands, 


and stoop down until the shouMers are level 
with the bars; then raise the legs—kee]dngthem 
atniight—until the body is in position, as in 
Fig. 45, when drop right over to Fig. 46; then 



back again, and continue the movement several 
times. This is splendid exercise for opening 



the chest and strengthening the muscles of the 
back. 

Vaulting movements, when neatly performed, 
are very pretty, and should be commenced from 
the centre of and between the bars. Figs. 47 
and 48 will convey the idea to our readers. A 
great many movements may be gone througii 
while in this position, the necessary imi>ctn.s 


! being obtained by swinging the legs over t' 
I bars. 



Fig. 49 shows the most dilhcult of dl t:. 




I'c^nd and shoulders counterbalance the legs, b - 
to li'dd the body parallel with the bars by 
nnns. d’liis is known by the name of 

i’laiichc.” 

(To be eoutt/iue<f.) 



A Letter from Home I" 
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Lost In the pursuit of Entomologvl 


FHE ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 

3y tiir Aittftoii of “My First Football 

Match," “A Boating Adventure at 
Parkhurst," etc. 

rHATTEn XVI.—HOW I CHANGED MASTERS TWICE 
IN TWO DAYS, AND AFTER ALL FOUND 
MYSELF IN PAWN. 

T was scarcely four o’clock when my lord 

aud master arose from his brief repose,; 
md sallied through the rain aud darkness: 
back in the direction of the cify. He was • 
far less anxious to salute the police now 
than he had been a few hours ago. He; 
slunk down the back streets, and now and 
then darted up a court at tke sound of ap -1 
proaching footsteps; or retreated for some 
distance by the way he had come, in order 
to strike a less guarded street. 

In this manner he pursued his way for 
about an hour, till he reached a very narrow 
street of tumble-down houses, not far from 
Holborn. Down this he wended his way 
till he stood before a door belonging to 
one of the oldest, dingiest, and most de¬ 
cayed houses in all the street. Here he 
gave a peculiar scrape with his foot along 
the bottom of the door, and then sat down 
on the doorstep. 

Presently a voice came through the key¬ 
hole, in a whisper.' 

“That you, Stumpy? ’’ it said. 

“ Yas,” replied my master. 

“All clear?” 

Stumpy looked up and down the street 
and then hurriedly whispered “ No.” 

Instantly the voice within was silent, 
and Stumpy wiis to all appearance sleeping 
I soundly and heavily, as if tired nature in 
, him had fairly reached its last strait. 

The distant footsteps came nearer; and 
still he slept on, snoring gently and regu¬ 
larly, The policeman advanced leisurely, 
turning his lantern first on this doorway, 
then on that window; trying now a sbutter- 
har, then a lock. At last he stood opposite 

i the doorstep where Stumpy lay. It was a 
critical moment. He turned his lamp full 
on the boy’s sleeping face, he took hold of 
liis arm and gently shook him, he tried 
I jhe bolt of the door against which he 
' leaned. The sleeper only grunted drowsily 


and settled down to still heavier slumber, 
aud the policeman, evidently satisfied, 
walked on. 

“ Is he gone ? ” asked the voice within, 
the moment the retreating footsteps showed 
this, 

“ Yas, but he’ll be back,” whispered the 
boy. 

And so bo was. Three times he paced 
the street, and every time found the 
boy in the same position, and wrapped in 
the same profomid slumber. Then at last 
he strode slowly onward to the end of his 
beat, and his footsteps died gradually away. 

“ Now ? ” inquir^ the voice. 

“Yas,” replied Stumpy. 

Whereat the door half opened, and 
Stumpy entered. 

It was a dirty, half-ruinous house, in 
which the rats had grown tame and the 
spiders fat. The stairs creaked dismally 
as Stumpy followed his entertainer up them, 
while the odours rising from every nook 
and cranny in the place were almost suffo¬ 
cating. 

The man led the way into a small room, 
foul and pestilential in its closeness. In 
it lay on the floor no less than nine or ten 
sleeping figures, mostly juveniles, hud¬ 
dled together, irrespective of decency, 
health, or comfort. Stumpy surveyed the 
scene composedly. 

“ Got lodgers, then,” he observed. 

“Yes, two on ’em—on’y penny ones, 
though.” 

Just then a sound of moaning came from 
one comer of the room, which arrested' 
Stumpy’s attention. 

“ T^o’s that ? ” he asked. 

“ Old Sal; she’s bad, and I reckon she 
won’t last much longer the way she’s 
a-going on. I shall pack her off to-day.” 

Stumpy whistled softly; but it was evi¬ 
dent, by the frequent glances ke stole 
every now and then towards the comer 
where the sufiTeror lay, that he possessed a 
certain amouitt of interest in the woman 
described as “ Old Sal.” 

The man who appeared to be the pro¬ 
prietor of this one well-filled lodging-room 
was middle-aged, and had a hare-lip. He 
had an expression half careworn and half 
villainous, of which he gave Stumpy the 
full benefit as he inquired, 

“ What ’ave yer got ? ” . 

“ Got, pal ? ” replied Stumpy; “ a 

ticker.” - 

“ Hand it up,” said the man, huxxiedly. 

Stumpy produced me, jsnd the man, 
taking me to the candle, examined. me 
greedily and minutely. Then he scud, 

“ I shall get fifteen bob for him.” j 

“Come, now, none of your larks!” 
replied Stumpy, who had produced the 
pipe, and was endeavouring to rekindle its 
few remeuning embers at the candle; “try 
ag’in.” 

“ Well, X don’t «ee as he’ll fetch agyen- 
tcen-aad-six, but I'll do it for you.’* * . 

“ Try ag’in,” oooUy replied Stumpy. 

The man did try again, aud named a 
sovereign, which my master also declined. 

In this maimer he advanced to twepty- 
four shillings. . 

“ Won’t 3o,” said Stumpy. : 

“Then you can take’im off,” ,said the 
man, with an oath; “ho ain’t worth the 
money.” . ^ 

“ Yas *0 is, an’ a tanner more,”, put in 
Stumpy. 

The man uttered a few more oatl^s,^ and 
again examined me. Then he dropped me 
in his pocket, and slowly counted out the 
purchase-money from a ^awer at his side. 

Stumpy watched the process eagerly, 


doubtless calculating with professional 
interest how the entire hoard of this 
thieves’ broker could at some convenient 
opportunity be abstracted. However, for 
the present he made sure of the sum given 
him, and dropped the coins one by one into 
his tail pocket, 

“Now lay down,” said the man, “ and 
make yourself comfortable.” 

I fancy Stumpy was a good deal more 
comfortable in his drain-pipe an hour or 
two ago than in this foul, choking lodging- 
room ; however, he curled himself up on 
the floor near the dying woman, and did 
his share in exhausting the air of the 
apartment. 

I should offend all rules of good taste 
and decency if I described the loathsome 
room; I wish I could forget it, but that 
I never shall do. Suffice it to say daylight 
broke in at last on the ^qualid scene, and 
then one by one the . leepers rose aud 
departed—all but Stumpy and she whose 
groaning had risen ceaselestly and hope¬ 
lessly the livelong night. 

“ Old Sal *8 very bad,” said Stumpy to 
his host. 

“ Yas, she’ll have to clear out of here.” 

“ She’s nigh dying, I reckon,” said the 

“ Can’t help that; she ain’t paid a copper 
this three weeks, and I ain’t a-going 
to have her lumbering up my place no 
longer.” 

“Where’s she a-going to?” asked 
Stun^y. 

* ‘ How do I know ?—out of ’ere, anyways, 
and pretty soon too, I can tell yer.” 

“ Pal,” said the boy, after a long pause, 
“ I charged yer a tanner too much for that 
there ticker; here you are, lay hold.” 

And he tossed bock the sixpence. The 
man understood quite well the meaning of 
the act^ and old Sal lay undisturbed all 
that day. 

Stumpy took his departure early. I 
have never seen him since, what has become 
of him I know not; where he is now I 
know still less. 

But to return to myself. I spent that 
entire day in the man’s pocket, too ill to 
care what became of me, and too weak to 
notice much of what passed around me. I 
was conscious of others like Stumpy com¬ 
ing up the creaking stairs and offering 
their m-gotten gain as he had done; and I 
was conscious towards evening, when the 
last rays of the setting sun were struggling 
feebly through the dingy window, of a 
groan in that dismal comer, deeper than 
all that had gone before. Then I knew 
“ Old Sal ” was dead. In an hour the body 
was laid in its rude coffin, and had made 
its last journey down those stairs; and 
that night another outcast slept in her 
comer.. 

The night was like the one which had 
preceded it, fool and sickening. I was 
thankful that my illness had sufficiently 
deadened my senses to rentier me unable to 
hear mid see all that went on during those 
hours. Morning came at length, and one 
by one the youthful lodgers took their 
departure. When the last had left, my 
possessor produced a bag, into which he 
thrust mo, with a score or more of other 
articles acquired as I had been acquired; 
then, locking the door behind him, ho de¬ 
scended the stairs and step^^ out. 

Oh, the delight of that breath of fresh 
morning air! Even as it struggled in 
through the crevices and cracks of that old 
bag, it was like a breath of Paradise, after 
the vile, pestilential atmosphere of that 
room! 
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The man of the house looked on in sn tm- 
concerned way while this was takirg placj^. 
picking up now one, now another of tL^ 
objects, and examining it superficiaLy 
Wh on the bag was empty, and the whcHf 
of the ill-gotten booty displayed, he re¬ 
marked, “Notso much this time. Bill.’ 


one on the 


“ No; trade’s bad, sir,” replied he wk 
owned the bag. 

“ Well, I’ll send the most of ’em do^ 
to the country to-day,” resumed thema^i^' 
of the house. 

“When shall I call, sir?” inquin: 
Stumpy’s friend. 

“ Monday. But look here, Bill! ” 
the other, taking up me, “ it's no ii3^ 
leaving this; I shall be able to mausf 
the gold ones, but this is no good.” 

I had long lost the pride which in form ’ 
days would have me^e me resent such» 
remark, and patiently waited for the re¬ 
sult. 

Stumpy’s friend took me back. “ WeD^ 
he said, “if you can’t, you can’t. U 
see to him my^f. Well, good day; 

I’ll call on Monday.” 

And he turned to depsud;, with me in ha 
hand. In a minute, however, be came 
back. “ W^ould yer mind lending me some 
togs, sir, for a few minutes?” said he: 
“ I don’t want no questions asked at tk 
pawnshop.” 

And he certainly did not look, iu his 
present get-up, as the hkeliest sort ^ 
owner of a silver watch. The man of w 
house, however, lent him some clothes, m 
which he arrayed himself, and which sc 
transformed him that any one would hav' 
taken him not for the disreputable diieves 
broker he was, but for the unfortunat' 
decayed gentleman he professed to be. bi 
this guise he had no difficulty in 
of me at the nearest pawnbroker’s shop, 
which happened to be at the comer oi 
Grime Street. 

The pawnbroker asked no questions, anc 
I am sure never suspected anything wrc’f’? 
Ho advanced thirty shillings on 
the chain, gave the man his ticket, and pat 
a corresponding one on me. 

Then Stumpy’s friend departed, and cj 
new master went back to bis breakfast. 


As we went on I had leisure to observe 
the company of which I formed one. 
What a motley crew we were. There were 
watches, snufthoxes, and pencils, bracelets 
and brooches, handkerchiefs and gloves, 
studs, pins, and rings—all huddled toge¬ 
ther higgledy-piggledy. We none of us 
spoke to one another, nor inquired whither 
we were going; we were a sad, spiritless 
assembly, and to some of us it mattered 
little what became of us. 

Still I could not help wondering if the 
man in whose possession I and my fellow- 
prisoners found ourselves was Stumpy’s 
“ uncle,” referred to by that miserable clay 
pipe. If he was, I felt I could not candidly 
congratulate that youth on his relative. 
What he could want with us all I could 
not imagine. If I had been the only 
watch, and if there hadn’t been half a 
dozen scarf-pins, snuffboxes, and pencils, 
it would not ha ^e been so extraoi^nary. 
It would have been easy enough to imagine | 
the person of Stumpy’s “aunt” decorated 
with one brooch, two bracelets, and three 
er four rings; but when instead of thal 
modest allowance these articles were pre¬ 
sent by the half-dozen, it was hardly pos¬ 
sible to believe that any one lady could 
accommodate so much splendour. How¬ 
ever, I could only suppose the superfluous 
treasures were destined for Stumpy’s cou¬ 
sins, masculine and feminine, and occupied 
the rest of the journey in the harmless 
amusement of wondering to whose lot I 
was likely to fall. 

The man walked some considerable dis¬ 
tance, and strangely enough bent his steps 
in a direction not far removed from St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital. Surely he was not 
going to restore me to Tom Drift! No ; 
we passed the end of Grime Street. There 


were milkmen’s carts rattling up and down ; 
servants were scrubbing doorsteps ; and a 
few sleepy-looking men, with their break¬ 
fasts in their hands, were hurrying off to 
work. It was all the same as usual; yet 
how interesting, all of a sudden, the dull 
street had become to me. It was here I 
had last seen poor Charlie, 
outraged and struck by 
the friend he strove to 
save, creeping slowly 
home ; it was here Tom 
Drift still dwelt, daily sink¬ 
ing in folly and sin, with no 
friend now left to help him. 

Poor Tom Drift! How gladly 
would I have returned to 
him, even to bo neglected 
and ill-used, if only I might 
have the opportunity once 
again of fulflUing that 
charge put upon me by ray 
first master, and which yet 
ever rang in my ears, 

“ Be good to Tom Drift.” 

But it was not to be yet. 

The man walked rapidly on 
down a street parallel with 
Grime Street, at the farthest 
comer of which stood a 
small private house. Here 
he knocked. 

The occupant of the house 
evidently knew and ex¬ 
pected him, for he at 
once admitted him, and 
led the way upstairs 
into a private parlour. Here 
the thieves’ broker emptied 
the contents of his bag, 
laying the articles one by 
table. 


{To be continued.) 










!THE battle of PARKHUR8T 
‘ HEATH. 

II.—THE FIGHT. 

r anns! 

ThiB was the cry with which we 
:praDg from our beds early on the morning 
of that eventful Saturday. A glance out 

f f the window satisfied us as to the weather, 
nd we put on our uniforms with all the 
esolution of men who had made up their 
linds this day to do or die. 

SeArcely, however, were our toilets com- 
iiloto when a most alarming rumour spread 
ihrough our ranks, and, indeed, over the 
kbole school. The Doctor had sent for 
rrosvenor and Elsley into his study! Was 
fur plan, after all, &en,* to be nipped in 
Ihe bud? Consternation took possession 
if our hearts, and we sat every one where 
e was, scarcely able to endure the sus- 
•ense. 

For half an hour we waited, and all 
orta of rumours came to agitate us during 
he time. One boy repor^d that as he 
assed the study he had heard the Doctor 
terming and raging at the top of his voice, 
tuother said he h^ heard laughing, and 
nother, the deserter Wraggles, confidently 
nnounced that the two “majors” were 
t that moment lying side by side, face 
own words, on the study table, being 
inched ! Among such rumours and alarms 
; was diflBcult to retain that cool bearing 
rhich became warriors of our pretensions, 
nd when at last the two heroes did emerge 
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from the awful presence, our patience Ipui 
almost reached its limit. 

“ Well 1 ” we shouted, eagerly, as our 
major joined us; “what’s up, Grosvenor?” 

“ Oh, it’s all right,” said he. “ The old 
boy didn’t seem to like it at first; but 
when we gave our word of honour no heads 
should be broken, and old Wheeler backed 
us up, he came round, and withdrew all 
objection, and he’s coming do.vn, later 
on, to look at us.” 

“ Hurrah ! He’s a brick, the Doctor,” 
we shouted. 

At that moment the Doctor opened his 
door, and came out into the corridor, where 
we were standing. 

“ Well, boys,” said he; “I hear you are 
going to do some hard work to-day. I 
advise you to ^ct a good breakfast before 
you begin, eh r That’s w*hat all the old 
heroes took care to do. Capital day for a 
game. Ah, there goes the bell! ” 

And so, reassured and elated, we troop)ed 
into the big hall, and obeyed the good old 
gentleman’s advice about breakfast pretty 
thoroughly. 

At nine o’clock we all turned out to 
watch Barrox’s men parade and march off 
to Wellbury. 

Very smart they looked with their new 
“ swords,” and the red buttons in their 
caps. Barrax put them finally through 
their paces—the four fifes and two drums 
took their places, the playground gate was 
thrown open, and then came the word, 
“ Fours! Right! Quick march ! ” 

At that instant the band struck up, 


we uttered throe cheers of defiance, and 
next minute the last of their army had 
disappeared from sight. 

We were lo allow them twenty minutes 
to readi Wellbury by the rood, at the end 
of which time our force was to march out 
on to the heath, and take up our positions. 

That twenty minutes seemed mtermin- 
able, and by the time it w'as over we bad 
been through our sword exercise twice over, 
and the officers had carefully explained to 
the men our plan of our defence. 

Our “ army,” as I have said, was divided 
into five companies of twenty each, and 
each of these companies was so arranged 
that it could, if necessary, be divided into 
two halves, or four quarters, without caus¬ 
ing confusion. We decided to leave two 
men at the foot of our flagstaff all day—a 
not very exciting post, but one of great 
honour and responsibility nevertheless. 
Then eight men (making altogether a half 
company) were to remain on the side of 
the moat, ready for any emergency. The 
other half of this broken company was to 
bo stationed at the hurdles which divided 
the Moat Field from the heath, and the 
rest of us were to push forward and extend 
on the open, each officer holding himself 
ready to march his men at any moment to 
the support of the rest. This being all 
clearly explained, Wheeler called us to 
“ attention! ” 

“Right turn! By companies! Quick 
march ! ” and we threaded our w’ay, double 
file, and a company at a time, through the 
narrow gap leading into the field. 



f.^To ths Front 


2.—The Ambuth. 


a.—The Struggle at the Fence. 
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The first four companies (of which that 
under my command was the third) pro¬ 
ceeded steadily in a long file imtil the 
hurdles were reached, when we were halted 
and formed into column—that is, each 
company two deep, one behind the other. 
The fifth company was then told off to its 
several posts, two at the fiags, eight at the 
moat, and the other ten joining us at the 
hurdles. 

Then company Xo. 1 was ordered for¬ 
ward to tin* right, Xos. 2 and 3 to the 
centre, and 'So. 4 to the left, with instruc¬ 
tions to push on as far as the first line of 
hedges selected by Grosvenor and mo in 
our reconnoitre the evening before. 

This position wo roacbe<l safely, and, 
conceahng our men behind the thick furze, 
had leisure to look about us. 

I have before described the heath as a 
triangle in shape, with Parkhurst fonuing 
the apex, and the railway at Wellbiiry the 
base. Where we now were was about a 
quarter of a mile from Wellbury, and 
therefore on nearly the broadest part of 
the heath. To protect this wide front it 
was necessary to extend our men as far as 
possible between the Brad win road on the 
left, and the Wellbury road on the right. 
So we divided our companies into quarters, 
stationing each five men under cover at 
ahout fifty yards distance from the next, 
with orders to keep any of the enemy from 
passing them. At any moment the captain 
of a company thought fit, ho could, by 
giving a signal, bring his twenty men 
together, and another signal was agreed 
upon, which would summon one company 
to the support of another. 

Well, we hid quietly behind our bushes 
for a quarter ot an hour, peeping out 
ahead, but seeing as yet no trace of the 
enemy. It was anxious work, for at this 
broad part his chance of running through 
us was much better than it would be were 
we to fall back to a narrower part of the 
heath. Still we determined to risk a battle 
on the open to begin with, whatever wo 
might be forced to do afterwards. 

A few minutes after ton ono of my men 
called out that he thought he saw some* 
thing moving on the left side of the heath 
towards Bradwin, and next moment Gros¬ 
venor rushed up and cried, “ Adams, take 
your men quickly to the left, so as to help 
Mead; they are coming down that way ! 
Keep under cover, whatever you do ! ’* 

We crawled as quickly as wo could be¬ 
hind the hedges in the direction pointed, 
and were soon within call of Mead’s men. 
Here we halted and waited for the enemy. 

For a time we could not see them, but 
presently they had to cross a piece of open 
ground, and so exposed their numbers. 
They were in two bands of twenty-five 
each, ono advancing close along by the 
road, and the other bearing down exactly 
on the spot where my men were lying. 

Be ready now ! ” was the word, and 
every man clutched his “ sword” andpre- 
I>ar€xi to spring to his feet. 

On came the enemy, laughing fSnd talk- 
ing. 

“ They are not in a hurry to show fight,” 
wo could hear one of them say. 

“ I expect they are sneaking behind 
tliofeiar hedges,” said another. 

‘ ‘ Tom, hold my sword while I fasten up 
luy bootlace,” said a third. 

They were now within twenty yards of 
our bushes, making for a narrow gap, on 
e ither side of which my men were crouch- 
ing. 

On they came, little dreaming how near 
we were, till they had all but reached the 
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place. Then suddenly I shouted to my 
men. They sprang to their feet with a 
yell, and rushed out, waving their sword.s. 
Before the enemy could recover the shook 
we were on them, and had disarmed three 
of their number, and another had fallen 
with his sword under him and broken it. 
They were so taken aback that fora second 
or two all they could do w'as to stand still 
and stare at us; and then, just as they 
were recovering themseUvs sufiieiently to 
show tight, there rose a great shout on our 
left. It was Mead’s company going into 
action, but our antagonists were convinced 
it came from another ambush of our men, 
and that we were going to surround and 
capture every one of them. 

8o they took to their heels across the 
heath to join the rest of their force on the 
Wellbury side. It was no use our pursuing 
them, so, after satisfying myself that Mead 
could hold his own against the twenty- 
five men opposed to him, I hurried my 
men back as fast as they could run to their 
old position. 

We only just reached it in the nick of 
time, for Wilton, who commanded X’o. 2 
company, was being beaten back by a tre¬ 
mendous rush of the enemy, led by Roper. 
Our arrival helped for a time to stem the 
tide, but not for long, for who should turn 
up to recruit Roper but the men wo had 
just now routed on the left! There was 
no standing this assault. Sixty against 
forty was long odds, and though we looked 
anxiously to either side we saw no pros¬ 
pect of a reinforcement. So, leaving a few 
desperate swordsmen to dispute the pas¬ 
sage of the enemy for a minute more, the 
remainder of our tw^o companies turned 
and made a rush for the second line of 
bushes, about three hundred yards farther 
in the rear. These we reached safely before 
the others had been able to get past the 
men we had left behind. The moment we 
were safe behind our lines Wilton gave the 
signal for these latter to join us, which 
they did, all but two, who had fallen into 
the hands of overpowering numbers. It 
was a scamper for them to reach ns, 
though, with the enemy in full chase ! But 
they did it, and for a long while on our 
second lino the enemy was unable to make 
any impression. 

Meanwhile, Mead on the left and Hatton 
on the right of the first line were having 
their hands full. The former, with a cun¬ 
ning which did him credit, had tempted his 
antagonists into a little sort of enclosure 
made by the dense furze bushes, and hero 
he had fairly penned them in, despite their 
desperate efforts at escape. To get through 
or over the bushes was next to impossible. 
The only way out was by a gap which ten 
men might almost have held, and which 
twenty made simply impassable, and so 
the two parties, neither able to stir, re¬ 
mained where they were for the rest of the 
day. The battle on the right wa.s much 
more exciting, for Hatton was opposed by 
Elsley himself, who did everything he 
could to force his enemy either on to the 
road (and so disqualify them from further 
fighting), or to break through their ranks. 
But the stubborn Hatton was not to be 
daunted. He never gave the enemy a 
chance of turning his left, but kept always 
his men with their full front to the foe, 
and was not to be tempted by any feints 
or false alarms to budge an inch. He lost 
a few men indeed, and one of the enemy 
did manage to slip through his ranks, but 
of course was easily captured at the hurdles 
by the watchers there. 

Towards these hurdles, or, more properly 


! speaking, fences, we in the middle v.- 
begiuning to think we should after ^ 
have to retire, for though the poi* . 
we now occupied was better than the iLv 
it was hardly so strong, that in proev^? ; 
time superior numbers should not tell i;i. i 
us. We had lost eight of our twn 
men altogether, and were likely to 1 ■ 

I more at the rate we were goin?: l: 
>vhat was w’orse, we presently sawHati i 
company slowly giving ground and fall:. 
biu:k upon our positiou, with the ei. L 
following him up step for step. If wi. r 
treated to the hurdles we should not l 
have a narrower front to prot*:-ct. 1 
should have a reinforcement toourr-i^' 
of the ten men already stationed the rn. 

While Wilton and I were deliber>.t : 
this knotty point, the bugle su<i: 
sounded, and a general “Halt! 'p. 
called. 

The interruption was welcome in " 
way. W’e were hungry, and tired, and c 
of breath; and what was still more in- 
portant, we were j)erplexed. So ve 
down and discussed our lunch and j 
plans at the same time. The latter V' re i 
trifle gloomy. We could expect no : 
from the left,where things remained ’i 
same deadlcck as before. As to the 
well, the grimace which Hatton made at 
when we looked towards him, told ti' is 
plainly as words could do, that he was m i. 
position to do anjiihing for us. The rreiiir 
in front of us had already got ti : 
shoulders, so to speak, into the jwp » 
were‘holding, and if once they forced 
place we were done for. 3o by the tin 
we had finished lunch we had decided,: 
instant the bugle sounded, to make a n- 
for the hurdles. 

Every man of us, therefore, was m:' 
to move a full minute before the half* h - 
was up, and indeed we gave some 
ment to our confident opponents by c- 
determination, as they thought, to 
the fight at once. The hurdles were 
hundred yards from w’here we stood, i: J 
about four feet high, so that unl«> 
could get a good start, or make sur: : 
clearing them at a jump, we stood a co:* 
siderable risk of being overtaken and s:* 
nihilated. However, there was notiin:: 
for it but to make the venture. 

At the first sound of the bugle we 
on our feet, rushing with all our mid: 
towards the Moat Reid. The men 
tioned at the hurdles saw us coming aiii 
stood back, ready to help us over. 

The enemy, the moment they comp.'^- 
bended our design, gave hot chase, yebi- 
and shouting behind ns. The 
seconds which it took us to reach t:- 
hurdles seemed like an agq,, and how 
they looked as we came n(%r them! 

“ Steady, now,” shouted Grosvenor, vr 
stood there waiting for us, “and 
round the moment you are over.” 

We jumped for dear life. How 
all got over I hardly know; some clei.^* 
the fence, some tumbled over it, 
scrambled over it, and one little 
dived underneath it; but over it we ali f ' 
somehow or other, and when we tnm[*d to 
look at the enemy we had the joy of 
ing them pull up short in their pursuit ai o 
fall back a pace or two to be out of tU 
reach of our swords. 

And now began the grand fight of ti? 
day. 

“Mark your men.!” cried Grosrtr.:, 
and we each singled out an opponent. 

The clash of swords sounded high sen*• 
those famous hurdles. The enemy * 
and stormed, and fell back, and came 
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ain, like waves on a rocky coast. Many 
d desperate were the gallant efforts 
(>y made to carry our position. Some 
Idly jumped at the fence, of course to 
1 into our hands; others got half over, 
d fought there till their swords broke 
3 rt ill the blade. Others came on two at 
ime, hoping, while one fought, that the 
ler might get over. Others tried to 
?ak doAvn the hurdles altogether, and 
lers to slip round them bv the edge of 
> roads. But it was all in vain, and 
jre fell of Roper’s troops that afternoon 
irly a dozen men. 

iV'e were elated; our position seemed 
pregnable, and we made sure of keeping 
‘ enemy at bay here for the rest of the 
f. Alas! how foolish it is to boast? 
V'hatever has happened to Hatton?” 
Idenly cried Wilton. 

Veil we might ask ! While we had been 
?y at the hurdles, man to man, Roper the 
ining, seeing that for the present he 
lid hardly hope to cany our position, 

I quietly sent oflf ten of his men to attack 
tton on the left flank. That gallant 
oer, hard enough put to it as it was, 

^ utterly disconcerted by this manoeuvre. 
If liis men were driven right on to the 
d before they knew what they were 
•ut, and the remaining ten, pursued by the 
Die of Elsley’s force, were obliged to run 
it, like us, to tho hurdles. Poor 
ows! it was desperate odds for them. 

did what we could to cover their 
•eat, but it Vas little use. Tired out, 
ised and woimded, they could scarcely 
2 h the fence, and out of the ten only 
30 got over it. This was a terrible los^ 
Bed ; a whole company, all except three 
1 , cut to pieces, and what was worse, 
nty new men of the enemy’s set free to 
I in tho assault on our hurdles I We 
to fight for it then, and no mistake! 
'er mind about sore arms and bruised 
ds. The old fence creaked and cracked 
ler the shock of that encounter, but yet 
held our own. Mead, still keeping his 
i in tho comer on the left front, 
antly sent off five of his men to rein- 
e us; but they could neither gjet near 
nor make a diversion in our favour, and 
Jrosvenor ordered them back. 
resen.tly—the battle was at its height—. 
wounded and disabled were filing in 
directions—and swords were breaking 
slate pencils—presently, a mightier 
Dk than any before shook the fences, 
f creaked and groaned and swung, and 
1 , to our dismay and horror, we saw 
Q fall flat upon the ground, and the 
Doy swarming over the place! 
Backwards to the moat now ! ” shouted 
svenor like thunder. “Mark your 
i, and spread out! ” 
re obeyed, retreating step by step with 
face to the foe. There was no distinc- 
of companies now. Officers and men 
e fought desperately. The whole 
dow echoed wim the “ whacks ” of our 
rds. We were spread, out in a long line, 
oh, as the field grew narrower, stretched 
rly right across it. 

Halt now,” yelled our Major, “and 
? it to them ! ” We did give it to them ! 
school clock chimed a quarter to four, 
we determined, come what would, we 
J<i hold out now, and never surrender 
colours. 

nd we did hold out! In one place 
Line was broken for a moment, and two 
i forced back into the moat, but we 
c'd up again as fiercely as ever. They 
ltd, first at one comer, then at the 
T, then at our centre; but in vain— 


they might have stormed against a stone 
waU. 

“ Mark your men, steady now ! ” Gros- 
venor kept calling. 

And steady did it; for when the clock 
struck four Wheeler’s men were still on the 
right side of the moat, and the blue flag 
remained still proudly floating above the 
red. 

• # • • • 

The war fever died out in duo time at 
Parkhurst, and we returned once more to 
our football and cricket. But for a long 
while that day’s adventures were an ex- 
haustless topic of interest; and in after 
years small new boys have sat by, open- 
eyed and wondering, listening to the story 
of the famous Battle of Parkhurst Heath. 


POITD LIFE IN WINTER. 



J ANUARY 1st What a wooderful difference 
in the weather since we paid our last 
visit to the nond! Tho ice and snow have 
disappeared, tne sun is shining brightly, not a 
cloud is to be seen in the sky, and the thermo¬ 
meter stands at 52 deg. in the shade. In fact, 
were it not for the leaflessness of the trees, one 
could almost imagine that we were already in 
tho middle of April. 

A few days ago the sky showed signs of a 
change of weather, and very shortly a rapid 
thaw set in, releasing both earth and water from 
the icy chains which had hound them for so 
long, and turning the whole country, roads, 
fields, and woods, into a sheet of thick, tenacious 
mud. We have only been waiting until the ice 
should have finally disappeared from the ponds 
before setting forth on our second e.xcursion, 
and, finding that the water was clear once more, 
we detennined to delay no longer. There could 
not have been a better day for our purpose, so, 
armed with net and bottle, we started early, 
determined to leave no nook or comer of the 
pond unexamined. 

We meet no enthusiastic skaters on the road, 
as on the first occasion, for, like Othello, “ their 
occupation’s gone,” and our paraphernalia pass 
without comment, small boys being conspicuous 
by their absence. 

We are splashed all over with dirt before 
walking a q^uarter of a mile, and the road seems 
pretty equally divided into puddles and mud. 
The path through the field in which tho pond 
is situated is in even worse condition, the soil 
being clay of the very stickiest description, and 
not much inferior to that of tho Wiltshire 
Downs. So thick is it, that we are obliged to 
stop more than onco while crossing the field, 
and scrape the clods of earth from our boots by 
means of our ever-useful jack-knife, before we 
can proceed. Woe betide tho luckless wight 
who ventures hither in elastic-sided boots. Off 
they must come before he has gone ten yards, and 


he may deem himself lucky if he escapes from 
the fields without leaving both boots and socks 
behind him. 

There is much more w'ator in tho pond than 
on the occasion of our first visit, for, on the first 
indications of tho approaching thaw, wo banked 
up the rivulet which carried off tho superfluous 
water, and proceeding to a second pond oji 
higher ground some two or three hundred yards 
distant, cut an opening in tho side. This 
served a double purpose, for besides flooding the 
lower pond, and so giving us an increased arc i 
over which to fish, it also washed out many 
beetles which were hibernating in the ground 
between t^o two pools, and swept them down 
to our hunting-ground, to be taken out at 
leisure. With these latter, however, we have 
at present nothing to do, and shall coiitiue our¬ 
selves to a description of the regular inhabitants 
of the water which fell to our net. 

The first thing noticeable on arriving at the 
pond is the number of dead sticklebacks which 
we found lying beneath the ice on our former 
visit, and which arc now floating on the surface 
of the pool. At the lowest computation there 
must be between two and three hundred of 
these creatures lying about in tlie water, without 
counting many wliich have been entangled in 
the weeds at the bottom of the pond, and which 
we were continually bringing up in the net 
throughout the morning. 

Not having to cut a hole in the ice on this- 
occasion, we begin by half filling the bottle with 
water, and tlien proceed to set to work with the 
net, sweeping it rapidly backwards and forwards- 
throiigh the weeds at the edge of the pond. 

But here comes a difficulty. The first step 
we take on the banks of the pond finds us 
almost knee deep in mud, and no sooner are we 
out of this difficulty than the ground again gives 
way beneath our feet. We walk all round the 
pond, but there is literally no stauding-groond, 
and we are in despair. 

Luckily, however, there is a neighbouring 
well, and finding tliat the cover is loose, we 
remove it, and placing it on the bank, secure a. 
firm standpoint for our operations. 

After fishing in this manner for two or three 
minutes, we ^ng the net to land, and set to- 
work to examine the contents. 

These prove to be of a much more varied 
character than before, for the net is simply 
swarming with insect life. Beetles of all sizes, 
water-boatmen, water-gnats, dragon-fly larvre, 
and many other creatures jostle one another in. 
their attempts to ’escape from the confinement 
in which they find themselves placed, while 
among the weeds at the bottom we can see the 
jaw-like legs of more than one water-scorpion, as- 
he attempts to force kis way out of the tanked 
mass which prevents him from joining bis fel¬ 
low-captives. 

Examining this promisenons heap of living; 
beings is no slight task, and there is nothing, 
for it but to gatner up the net with one hand, 
leaving only a small opening through which the 
enclosed insects may pass one by one. 

A water-boatman is the first to show himself, 
and immediately goes into the bottle, wliich lie 
forthwith explores, travelling round and round 
at a tremendous pace, and eWdently unable to* 
conceive why it is that the space is so limited 
Finding that his circumnavigations do not set 
forth any solution of the problem, lie adopts 
entirely different tactics* and takes to butting at 
the side of hisglass prisou with all liis might, after 
the manner of an enragad goat. This operation 
he keeps up at inten'als during the whole morn¬ 
ing, and even when on our arrival at homo ho¬ 
is placed in a large glass bell, we hear him con¬ 
stantly at work at the sides of his cage for 
several weeks, until a dragon-fly larva considers, 
him as an eligible subject for dinner, and eats 
him accordingly. 

Next appear two little beetles, one of thenv 
being a specimen of Hydroporua paluslris^ which 
we obtained on our previous visit. The other 
belongs to an entirely different genus, Ilaliphtt, 
embracing about fifteen or sixteen species, of 
which the present, H. rvficollUf is certainly tlie 
most abundant 

iTo be continved.) 
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TISHINa-TACKLE, AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 

r>r J. IlAur.iNOTON* Keene, 

*luiAor o/ “ The Practical Fisherman," etc. 

INTKODUCTION. 

ISIIING is a 
recr«*ation 
pro - emi¬ 
ll e n t 1 y 
suited to 
boys. I 
don’t 
mean, of 
course, 
that it is 
not also 
an emi¬ 
nent adult 
pastime, 
lait this 1 
do wish to 
lay down ; 
1st, that, 

so far as my readers are concerned, fishinpj is a 
healthy, 2nd, an excitin^^, and, 3rd, an inex¬ 
haustible fund of satisfaction, especially the 
latter, as the junior is developed into the 
senior (wr)angler. Moreover, let it be borne 
in mind, when appraising fishing, that it is a 
“sport"’ in the truest sense of the word. 
Pew boys can shoot pheasant or woodcock, 
fewer still can pursue the wild animals of the 
tiopical jungle, but nearly all can hunt or pur¬ 
sue the beautiful .nnd wily denizens of the 
stream, and in doing so the expense of game¬ 
shooting is not incurred, the questionable hu¬ 
manity of the chase is not brought to test, and 
the dangers of the dreesome forest are not 
resembled even, much less actually overtaken. 
Yet tlie true elements of sport are present in 
fishing, because the angler lias to deal with as 
swift a creature as the woodcock or pheasant, 
as cunning an animal as the fox (the carp has 
been termed the water-fox), and, in the case of 
the pike, as ferocious a beast as the Bengal 
tiger ! 

Not only is angling a “sport;” it amounts 
to an art—that is, if the fisiierman determines 
to manufacture his own tackle, and to study, 
by careful observation, the habits of the game 
he is pursuing. Nay ! even a science fishing 
jiiay become, if the student, from being a mere 
novice, chooses to be a maker of his own tackle, 
n watcher of the habits of his quarry, and, 
finally, an ichthyologist and naturalist-angler, 
.^scientifically recording and learning the pecu¬ 
liarities and distinctive features and habits of 
each capture. 

The object of this chapter, and the articles I 
shall in the following nuniliers submit to the 
readers of the Boy’s Own Pater, is to supply 
some thoroughly ])ractical directions for one of 
the most delightful of all winter-evening recrea¬ 
tions, namely, tiickle-niaking. Of course, at the 
outset of each section, it is necessary first to 
describe the kind of tackle to be made, so that no 
hitch in identification can occur later on, when, 
with our good editor’s permission, I shall refer 
to each fish from an ichtliyological and historical 
point of view. 

At this moment it is convenient to advert in 
general terms to the past history of fishing-tackle/ 
As far as my reading and research carry me, 1 
find the first mention of the use of a hook in 
the Book of Job. It runs, “ Canst thou diaw 
out the leviathan with an hook, canst thou 
bore his jaw with a thorn?” 1 am informed 
that the word hook is ]»roperly translated, but 
the “thorn” needs a remark which will inter¬ 
pret the expression more freely to the reader. 
Ill the British Museum are many specimens of 
Looks in use by the Northeni nations, botli in 
the present and of tlie past. Some of these 1 lind 
to be simply pieces of shar]>ened ivory, or tlie 
sharpened teeth of animals, and others are 
simply constructed out of hard wood, bearing a 
hignirtcant i-semblance to a thorny outgrowth 
of some tree. Now in the light of these facts 
it is more than likely that in the ages of the 
piiiuitive or patriarchial world, thorns from 


certain trees were us<mI to make a sort of rude 
hook, whereby the leviathans of the sca might 
be .snared. Whilst speaking of Biblical refer¬ 
ence to fishing-tackle, it may be added that 
Isaiah S[K*aks of riirr fishing (chap, ly, v. b) : 
“.And the fisher shall mourn and lament, and 
those that ciist the hook into the river.” 

The Egy[»tians and .Macedonians knew of 
fishing and fish-culture, and thought much of 
this knowledge. Uu the monuments of the 
former there may bo found representations 
which distinctly imply a technical acquaintance 
with angling and fi.shing in gencr.il. The 
Macedonians, according to yKlian, used a fly 
termed hippurus, which they manufactured very 
much as an artificial fly is now made. Curiously 
this fly was used for the capture of a s|)eckletl 
fi.di, whic h it is clear was eagerly .sought after, 
and it is a question wh* ther the fish in question, 
.seeing that it was speckled, and that it readily 
took an artificial fly, wiis not related to our own 
trouts. On the face of it, it seems more than 
likely that it was. 

Of course all northern nations must have known 
somewhat of fishing, if not of angling. Angling 
proper amongst the uncivilised of the earth 
has always been in abeyance, and spearing and 
snaring have nece.ss.arily predominated. Nor can 
this wondered at. In the latitudes where 
the temperature is low, and has been since the 
making of the world, it would seem that warm¬ 
blooded animals are as scarce as those termed 
cold-blooded are plentiful. There are, it is 
true, apparent exceptions to this. The whale, 
so plentifully found in the colder seas, is warm- 
blcKxled, but then it must be borne in mind 
that the creature’s great-coat is of fat, or blub¬ 
ber, and there is nothing like fat to create and 
keep in bodily heat. Anyway the northern 
nations had to live greatly on the products of 
the ocean, and therefore it became indispensable 
that they should find fishing-tackle for their 
prey. Now a day with the thermometer at 
40 deg. below freezing is not the mest produc¬ 
tive sort of d.ay for fine and ingenious devices 
in tackle. Hence the tackle of these cold¬ 
fingered barbarians in earlier times, and indeed 
now, was comparatively inefficient. They 
n)anaged to catch fish, it is true, but their nets, 
lines, hooks, and rods were vulgar enough to 
frighten the wits out of a veteran trout, carp, or 
salmon of the nineteenth century. 

Th^ Homans admired fish and fishing, as 
well as the general culture of fishes, immensely, 
especially during the days of ejficurean Home. 
Plutarch gives a very funny episode, of which 
the two chief characters were the famous Antony 
and Cleopatra, the Queen of Egypt. This 
is what Juvenal says, in fact: “It would 
be very tedious and trilling to recount all his 
(Antony’s) follies, but his fishing must not be 
forgot. He went out one day to angle with 
Cleopatra, and, being so unfortunate as to catch 
nothing in the presence of his mistre.ss, he was 
very much vexed, and gave secret orders to the 
fisherman to dive under water, and put fishes 
that had been fresh taken U]>on his hook. After 
he had drawn up two or three Cleo|>atra per¬ 
ceived the trick. She, however, pretended to 
be impressed at his good fortune and dexterity, 
told it to all her friends, nnd invited them to 
come and see him fi^^h next day. Accordingly 
a large company went out in the fishing-vessels, 
and, as soon as Antony had let down the lines, 
•she cominamled one of lier servants to be before¬ 
hand with Antony’s, and, diving into the water, 
to fix upon his hook a salted fish, one of those 
which were brought from the Euxino Sea,” 
One can (piitc picture and understand tlie wrath 
of the Homan, and his shame at being beaten at 
his own game. Shake.speare, as my readers will 
recollect, in “ Antony and Chopatra,” gives a 
notice of this ludicrous incident: 

Cko. Clive me mine angle ; we’ll to the river; 
there 

^ly music playing far ofr, 1 will betray 

Tawny-finned fishes; my bended hook snail 
pierce 

Their shiny jaws, and as I draw them up 

I’ll think them every one an Antony, 

And say, “Ah! ah ! you’re caught!” 


Char. Twas merry when 

You wagered on your angler; when j . 
diver 

Did bring a salt fish on your Look, whi:L I 

With fervency drew up. 

Cleo. That times I O times I 

I laughed him out of patience. 

I roust ask my reader’s pardon for smpriv': 
these dry details, but, as they are infor:i:.:i . 
not likely to be widely known, the pard l : 
be granted. 

Juvenal, in his Satires, speaks of varioii d-h- 
known to us, viz., pike (of the Tiber. 
barbel, eel. and several others, and it is [.reli¬ 
able that these were not only snared but 
for. Probably at a date nearly contemp :-- 
the Pompeians also indulged in fishiiie w-. 
hooks, if not “angles” or rods, for tb- -r 
vations at Pom|)eii have resulted in th . 
covery of several specimens of bronze :: 
and copj>er) hook.s, of a rude shape traly. ’ : 
quite suitable for the rude angling of thtrLi 
Pliny says that this bronze could be dravr. nr- 
to the thinness of a hair, and as tliis auth r i • 
mentions the practice of enticing fish by n. ;: 
of aristolocdiias (a most un-fragvant bait', r.. 
“.sow” bread, or c}Tlamen, followed by tl 
Campanian fisheiman, it is likely that 
was considerably practised also. 

More immediately connected with our 
subject, however, is the subject of early Engb. 
angling tackle. I can only refer the readr^ t: 
the celebrated Book of St. Albans (which an 
be seen at the British Museum reading-roox' 
for a comprehensive idea of the rudeness 
forefathers’ tackle as compared with our o«r 
This work was published by Wynkynde Weri-. 
in 1486, and is the earli^ English book < 
fishing, and is, indeed, one of the eariiest c 
printed books in the English language. 

I shall show some of the hooka figureil by li: 
fair authoress Dame Julyans Bernes, or 
All the tackle is rude inueed. The rodisapol. : 
“staffe,” fourteen feet long, and of the tbick 2 fe=<' 
of an arme ‘ ‘ groto ” (or as thick as a man’s arc 
and surrounded with “hopis of yren ” Qiooy 
iron). How ditferent the exquisitely taper-, 
pliant rod of to-day is I leave the reader to j:!? 
from the descriptions and drawings I shall 
sent of each in due course. 

There can be mo mistake that the fishes of 
England have advamced in intelligence an-i sri* 
tilty during the past few hundred years. P-;'- 
liaps this statement may announce a new in¬ 
to some of my readeiu, who may never hr? 

f :iven the subject of intellectual progress in L: 
ower animals a serious thought. “ Oh,” 
tlie unobservant and unreflecting reader, “that' 
nonsense ; wliy, dogs and horses can’t s}«^ 
and surely fish can’t impart an intellecBul 
advance from generation to generation.” 
they ? Well, how is it that, charm you never s) 
wisely, you cannot get one perch to bite ^ 
they shoal in winter, after pricking a membtr f 
the herd ? How is it that a shoal of larj- ^ 
will not let you approach nearer than 
yards if there be the slightest indication of y - 
presence ; and even if they perceive no vil ra-i 
or reverberations, they disdain the finest oi 
lines unless by the extremest strategy f- 
their number is circumvented ? Walton c.ul' - 
roach of his time the “ water-sheep 
would lie call it now, were he to revisit tb'f 
sublunary sliades and commune as of oM '‘•’- 
thc denizens of fell, field, and stream ■■ H- 
would see the Londovi roach-angler, wha-^o <1'^’ 
terity he praises, using tackle of the very 
and spider-web-like character. 1 le would ■; 
ciate also the change of character of I 
sjieak. A carp-like wiliness has been devil'-’'• 
since his time, and a circumspeciion j* ' ■ 
merits rather the sobriquet of “fox" 
“sheep,” were not this title conferri^d 
on tlie carp. 

The eilucation of fishes does nndouM-.^ 
increase as years jiass by. Fishes live long. 
it is a certainty that after a fish has been be.^ 
several times he profits by the lesson 
to bite unless extraordinarily choice tenipt^b si 
j are thrown in his way. Snppiose a fish, say * 
roach, has been hooked five or six times, 






itnessed the hooking of five or six of his fellows, 
there not a reasonable inference that he will 
' cautious ? Such any way would be the case 
ith any other animal of which I am cognisant, 
ell, supposing he has developed habits of 
ution, founded on the knowledge of certain 
rU of baits and line at that time in fashion or 
•Liuc, and sup|K)se further that at a time of life 
len his observations, nidimentary as they are, 
e at their ri|)est ])rimo he becomes a father of 
vend—many may be—young roaches, is it not 
cely tliat the parental caution will be trans- 
ittod and become congenital ? I maintain that 
is, and this argument constitutes the true 
eory of the “higher education of fishes " as 
en in our rivers and much-fished streams of to- 
y. Dr. Dai^vin’s elaborate reasoning anent the 
rvival of the fittest touches my idea closely, 
indeed his Is not an amplification of what I 
ve said. As a practical illustration of what I 
ppose as to the education of fishes, I can 
sert that I have so used one particular bait 
er a large lake known to nje, that its whilom 
jat killing power no longer exists, and I fail 
get a single fish where five years ago I got 
1 —not because of lack of fish, bo it said, for 
my are still taken by other means. 

What I have said in the preceding paragraph 
meant to tend towards a still higher develop- 
;nt of fishing-tackle than even now exists, 
dess the tyro has an ideal which shall, as far 
he can see, be the perfection of its kind, it is 
loble to endeavour to learn an art. Fishing- 
:kle making is emphatically an art, and I 
1 st urge on my readers the desirabiUty of 
eir so considering it; reading, marking, and 
irning what I shall seek to teach in the manu- 
:ture, and vary their intelligences for the 
■ther improvement of such apparatus as I shall 
rise and describe. 

Every boy finds the long winter evenings 
ng heavily on his hands at times. It is, of 
irse, a proper and right course to study, read, 
play, when the tea is over and the curtains 
iwn, and the lamp lit, and the log on the 
arth brightly glowing. But these pall on 
e sometimes, and there is, in my boyhood’s 
perience, nothing which I recall with greater 
jasure than the weather-miserable grimy, wet, 
d tempestuous evenings when my father ojiencd 
i tackle-basket, and spread out the (to me) 
)rious riches of its recondite depths. Feather, 
*, silk, twine, wax, varnish, pliers, nipj^rs, 
ats, rings, scissors, knife, and hooks galore, 
do I see now, though two decades have passed 
ay, and how I enjoyed my earliest task of hook- 
lipping few can understand without expe- 
ncing it. The niceties of judgment and skill of 
nd relieved our tackle-making evenings from 
inotony ; the recalling on his part, and the 
nreciation on mine, of many a doughty deed 
long the fish, charmed, whilst it did not retard 
r busy fingers in the making of flight or ti-ace, 
fly or cast. 

In the following series I purpose teaching my 
uiers step by step what I have learned in 
:kle-making, that they may be almost inde- 
ndent of the tacklc-maloer and his usually 
traordinary charges. Of course I don’t profess 
teach anybody hiow to make the raw material, 
:h as hooks and gut. 1 will tell how’ they 
5 made, but the manufacturers of these matc- 
Is are the best ones to supply the angler. Of 
iirse a rod is better made by a rod manufac- 
rtr than by an ordinary reader of this 
I»er, but one may fre(iuently make a flight, 
flv, etc., at a fraction of the cost at w'hich ho 
•uld ordinarily buy it, and I purpose showing 
w. 

The chief and most essential finality necessary 
the successful tackle-maker is a certain deft- 
ss of fingers—an education of them, in fact— 
d a training of the eye and memory in regard 
the capabilities of a piece of string or line, 
lis is ambiguous, but I hasten to explain. A 
‘ of line or string—say whipcord—can be 
iic* <1 in so many novel positions as a restrain- 
g agent as to surprise one who has not taken 
e trouble to think on the matter. The Knots 
at can bo tied, the method of tying, and tlie 
lalities of such methods, are alf necessary to 
learned in tackle-making, and I purpose to 
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begin in the following article with “ Knots and 
Ties,” before going on to other branches of the 
subject, as a necessary and useful, as well as 
amusing, part of the amateur tackle-maker’s 
education. 

Finally, as far as this introduction is con¬ 
cerned, there is another asjiect of this tackle- 
making subject. I know a youth now who 
manages to make about fifteen pounds during 
the winter evenings of each year by tying flies 
for an eminent tacklc-maki^r, and he has done 
so for three years, though but sixteen now. I 
myself made very respectable pocket-money 
when a boy by selling the tackle I had made. 
I mention these facts as incentives to the deft¬ 
handed to carefulh' peruse and inwardly digest 
what I am about to explain. 

(To be continued.) 

-- 

‘‘SECOND SIGHT.” 

TART IV. 

T he last and most difficult problem of all 
appertaining to our subject — though, 
luckily, that most easily dispensed with for 
private performance—is the abstimse Alphabet^ 
by which the clairvoyant may learn the name 
of a person or gain other particulars in a way 
quite unsuspected by the spectators. This is 
managed by taking B to represent A, C to stand 
for B, and so on, always being one letter in 
advance of the ordinary alphabet, save in the 
variations noted below. Thus— 


A in the 

code will be 

B 

B 

>» 

11 

C 

C 



D 

D 

it 

it 

E 

E 

it 

II 

F 

F 

t i 

1 1 

G 

G 

it 

II 

H 

H 


II 

I 

I & J 

it 

II 

K 

K 

ti 

•1 

L 

L 

it 

II 

M 

1^1 

i t 

II 

N 

N 

II 

It 

0 

0 


11 

P 

P 

\\ 

II 

Q 

Q 

it 

II 

R 

K 

it 

II 

S 

S 

it 

It 

T 

T 

it 

II 

U 

U 

ft 

II 

V 

V 

it 

11 

w 

w 


It 

A 

X 

it 

II 

Easy. 

Y 

it 

II 

Very easy. 

Z 

it 

II 

Plain. 

To illustrate this, 

say the interlocutor has an 


address card with “ William Brown ” printed 
upon it; he would first ask the Christian name 
by the grouping process, and then, to get at 
the surname, might say, “ Come, speak plainly 
at once, if you please, the gentleman’s name 
C S P A 0 is translated into BKOWN by the 
above system, and the answer is correct. * This 
transposition of letters, as we have said, is very 
difficult, but if once acquired, brings the reward 
of being eminently puzzling with it. 

In addition to all here set forth, the “ cue ” 
is frequently given to the clairvoyant in a very 
simple manner, os, “ Is it large or small ? ” “It 
is small.” “ Plain, or with stones ?” “There 
are stones in it.” “ Is it gold ?” “ No ; only 

gilt.” “ Does this belong to a gentleman or a 
lady?” “To a lady.” Besides this, intona¬ 
tions, dwelling iq>on certain words, a hesitating 
cough, or ail ap])arently chance remark let foil 
to one of the audience, conveys much to the 
initiated, and allows of that variation which is 
so neccssarj’ in public exhibitions to prevent 
persons getting at the secret. One very old and 
extremely useful form of question—generally 
used at the close of an entertainment—is the 
Sequence, the interlocutor touching various 
articles worn or held in his immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, and rapidly receiving replies from 
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the clairvoyant, though his questions are of the 
simplest. This is done by numbering a set of 
such general articles as are sure to be met with. 
Thus, if it is wet weather, overcoats and um¬ 
brellas will l>c plentiful ; if fine, sticks, parasols, 
and fans will be in the ascendant. Let three 
or four codes be arranged for these, so as to vary 
the sequence and avoid detection, thus :— 

No. 1.— For a Fine Day. 

1. Tell this ?—A hat. 

2. And this t—A parasol. 

3. And tliis ?—A programme. 

4. And this ?—An opera-glass. 

5. This ?—A stick. 

6 . This ?—A flower. 

7. This ?—An eye-glass. 

8. This ?—A breast-pin. 

9. This ?—A fan. 

10. This?—A chain. 

11. This ?—A glove. 

12. And this -—A head. 

No. 2.—For a Wet Day. 

1 . Tell me this ?—A glove. 

2. And this ?—A cloak. 

3. And this ?—An umbrella. 

4. And this ?—A locket. 

6 . This ?—A hat. 

6 . This ?—An eye-glass. 

7. This ?— An opei-a-glass. 

8 . This f —A chain. 

9. This ?—A programme. 

10. This ?—A breast-pin. 

11. This?—A ring. 

12. And tliis ?—A head. 



At a drawing-room entertainment such articles 
os we have here provided for would be quite out 
of place, as your visitors are not likely to carry 
their cloaks, hats, canes, or even opera-glasses 
with them. In such cases you can arrange 
with your clairvoyant five minutes before jier- 
foniiance in what sequence you will take the 
more prominent articles on or about those “in 
front. ” 

A “ head ” is chosen as the fnale so ns to 
bring the curtain down with eclat, as the inter¬ 
locutor can ask, “How many hairs are there on 
it?” and the ready answer of, say, “ Tiirco 
thousand five hundred and sixty-five,” will cause 
a hearty laugh. Besides this, all tliroiigh tlio 
“business” the person who interrogates will 
endeavour to amuse as well as mystify lus 
audience, to which end what is professionally 
known as his “patter” (talk) is interlarded 
with “wheezes” (jukes), and seemingly im¬ 
promptu wit often of tlie most studied an<l 
built-up character. Some public perforim rs 
also employ confederates, who lend an added 
wonder by producing very curious and out-of- 
the-way documents or other things, all of which, 
having been carefully studied beforehand, the 
clairvoyant can give full particulars of. I’lie 
practice is, however, reprehensible ; the art is 
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snflBciently puzzling without such adventitious 
aids, and the secret is sure to leak out, when 
those who have been unable to fathom the 
business will jump to the conclusion that much 
more is due to confederacy than has n^ally been 
the case. 

(To be continued.) 



X. L.—Forty-eight inches. To find the size of ordi¬ 
nary bicycles suited for any height you should sub¬ 
tract fourteen inches from your own height, and that 
in most instances will give the diameter of the driv¬ 
ing-wheel of the machine you ought to buy. For 
instance, a boy five feet high requires a machine 
with a wheel 60 - 14, or 40 inches; a boy of five feet 
ten inches requires a wheel of 70 - 14, or 56 inches, 
and so on. You can work out the other heights for 
yourself. 

James Sawtkr.— Zoedone is pronounced Zo-e-d5n. 
What it is derived from we don’t know, but should 
think from Zoe—life, and donum —a gift. A great 
many advertising wonis are hybrid. When people 
wimt a good-sounding name for advertising purposes, 
they don’t stop for scholarly niceties. Apply to 
Mr. Johnson, of W’rexham—he invented Zoedone, 
perhaps he invented the title. The schoollwy wn.8 
right if it comes irom “hedone,” but the drink is 
always called for as a trisyllable. He reminds us of 
a friend of ours who considered Tollemache a Greek 
name, and called it Tollem-a-ke. 

IKEY Moses.— Lovell Reeve and Co., of Henrietta 
Street. Covent Garden, publish some very handsome 
l>ooks on shells. The book you mention is obtain¬ 
able. Why not, with such a chance, take up the 
study of the MoUusen, of the creatures that inha¬ 
bited the shells f Conchology is all very well in its 
way, but cannot be mentioned in the same breath 
with zoology, one section of which you have such a 
capital opportunity of now studying. Get Tate’s 
“British Mollusks,” or Woodward’s “ Manual of the 
Molluscn," and attend a science course. 

W. F. C.—We are very pleased to find we have pene¬ 
trated as far as Uya Sound, Imt please do not send us 
your story. We really can do nothing with it, and, 
besides, you cann<^t spell—there are half a dozen 
mistakes in your letter. 

HKRCULE.S. —Your communication is most interesting, 
but we hanlly think it has an>thing to do with the 
“musical jumbo.” We have heard of your biota 
before, but they cannot be made to apply in this 
case. 

Secretary, E. D. B., J. W. H., an«l Others.—There is 
nothing “knotty,” as some of you phrase it, almut 
any of your questions. If a man runs out of his 
ground, ainl the wicket is put down, he is out; if 
the players have crossed, the one who runs for the 
wicket that ie put down is out; if the wicket is put 
down to which the man is running, and from which 
the other man lias not stirred, no one is out. If a 
ball pitahes anyhow or anywhere between the 
wickets, and is properly bowled in other respects, it 
is not a “no ball.” If a wicket-keeper puts his 
hands in front of the wicket, and the stump is 
touched by the ball, the man is not out—the wicket- 
keeper's hands must be behind the wicket until the 
iiall has passed it. And so on, and so on. There is 
not a question raised by any one of you that has not 
been fully answered in Dr. Grace’s articles, and for 
the future we must refer you to them, and only 
answer such queries as have not been previously dealt 
with. 
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S. H. Alinotojc.— 1. The coin is called a “Jacobus,” 
not a Jacobite. It received its name from James Vi., 
and is worth 25a llie are two kinds—the old and 
the new. The former, valued at 2.58 . weighs Odwts. 
10 grains, the latter, called also a “Carolus,” valued 
1 at 238., weighs 5dwt. 20 grains. 2. Two pounds. 
Apply to a dealer for present values. 

D.—We cannot say, and for this reason-that the dis¬ 
tance iK'tween the lenses in a magic lantern does not 
depend on their diameter, but on the curves of their 
surfaces. It all depemls on how they focus. 

Ignoramus. —1. \ot in this volume. 2. Charles Knight 
1 and Co., publishers, Fleet Street. 3. Both, and it can 
I claim which nationality it pleases. 

F. E. T.—Handicap was an old game at cards, not 
unlike Loo, in which the winner of one trick had to 
“ hand i' the cap,” or put In the pool, a double stake; 
if he won two tricks he had to put in a treble stake, 
and so on. See I'epys, who in his Diary tells liow he 
I played it at the Mitre, in Wood .Street. It was from 
' this game that the word became applied to horse¬ 
racing ; somehow our lexicographers have over- 
j looked it. and it is not found in many dictionariea. 

'' C. Allprkss.— “D : O : Britt : Reg : F : D” stands for 
[ “ Del gratia, Britanniic Regina, Fidel Defensor,” and 

1 means, “By the Grace of Ood, Uueen of Britain, 
Defender of the Faith.” The lighthonse and ship 
are allusions to the maritime and mercantile import¬ 
ance of the country on whose coinage they appear. 

!! Scotch Lahdie -Get Roscoe’s “ Primer of Chemistry,” 
published by Macmillan and Co. at a shilling, and 
work with the exjieriments it contains. This will be 
much better than messing about with one of the old 
“splutter and stink” bouKs. 

' Sphinx and J. J. White. All right, we have told him 
I BO. We must leave the fifteen puzzle to our readers 
I for the future. We cannot undertake to work out 
every oue of its positions. 

Blind.—A n alphal)et of small hand-stamps for the use 
of the blind, so that they can correspond on Moon’s 
system, can be obtained, we ahould think, from the 
Institution, Mr. G. M. Tate, secretary, 54, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars. You will find Braille’s 
system easily learnt. Dr. Armitage, of Cambridge 
Crescent, Hyde Park, would give you some informa¬ 
tion about it. 

F. H. A.— Ask your master. The explanation Is easy 
enough, but would be too long to show thoroughly 
here. 

Oyster Sauce.-“P lease remember the grotto !” is a 
reminder not to forget your offering to St. James the 
Great, on whose day the request is made. It used to 
be the custom on the day to stick a shell In your hat 
or cloak, and pay a visit to the shrine of St. James of 
Compostella; and, for the benefit of those who could 
not afford the pilgrimage, shell grottoes were erected 
with the image of the saint to serve the same pur¬ 
pose. The saint’s Image has given place to the 
humble tallow candle, or, rather, the light has 
remained and the image has gone; and the custom 
I has degenerated into An excuse for the extraction of 
I halfpennies on the part of small boys who know no- 
I thing of the serious nature of the early grottoes, and 
I look upon them as started for the sole purpose of 
announcing that the “oyster season has now com- 
meneed.” 

W. H. W.—Ylr. Bohn says that a good way to get 
grease out of paper is to paint the spot over with 
indiarubber solution, wait till it dries, and then rub 
it off with indiarubber. 

Electric Battery.—D e La Rue’s or Grove's, but we 
have some articles coming, and they w ill answer all 
you w'ant. No room In this column. 

Albert Picking.—No use asking a question of that 
sort unless you tell us the author’s full name. If 
you do that we may help you. , 

J. B., E. H. Ellis, and Others.—Try a “Practical ' 
Handbook to the Principal ITofessions,” published 
I by Bogue, or the “Lancet,” or “ Medical Times” for 
September 11,18S0 (the Student's number). 

Caractacus.— 1. For waterwheels and their duty con¬ 
sult the “Dictionary of Engineering,” by Oliver 
Byrne and Spon. The subject is too long and tech¬ 
nical for us to deal with here. 2. No. 

John Ah)SHow.—l. Arranged. 2. Impossible to say 
without seeing the egg. 3. Not now. 4. You had 
better buy one. but a piece of mackintosh properly 
! folded and strapped does just as well. 6. Any opti- 
I clan's. They are nearly all made at the same place. 

[ Ayrton.—W e have had a good look, and found your 
1 island in 36 0 s., and 151 10 W'. It is called the Maria 
Theresa Reef, and you will see it iii Philip's Atlss in 
the second map (that of The World, on Mercator’s 
projection). 11118 was the only map we found it in. 
Always look at the index in an atlas; if you cannot 
fkid a place there you may be almost sure you will 
j not find it in the maps. 

1 Chingachgook. — The reproduction of the “Daily 
I News” is probably a Dallustnie, but we cannot say 
without seeing it. The process is a patented one, 
i and is much used. Mr. D. C. Dallas, of Gray’s Inn 
Road, is its inventor, patentee, and worker. 

W. Green.—M any thanks. In our answer to F. Mill 
“ pice” should have been jirinted “pie.” There are 
twelve pie in an anna. There is a coin called a pice, 
and that is w orth four pie. 


Sphinx —1. Y'ou can obtain admission to the Mint hj c 
order from the Deputy-Master. 2. Of course 
speare’s historical plays are founded upon whst 
occurred before his time ; you can never havertsi 
them, or you would not ask the question H>nr 
could a man write a historical play oa what 
pened after his own death f 3. On ^ptember 
Air. Glaisher and Mr. Coxwell reached in a hal^ 
the astounding height ot 37,800 feet, or seven nuki 
above the earth’s surface. At hve and a-balf isxks 
Mr. Glaisher was insensible ; and Mr. CozweU. whar 
hands were frozen and powerless, was only jurt sisr 
to work the valve with his teeth, and commense tt? 
descent, or he too would have fainted and both btr. 
lost. 

C. T. H. C. —.Scrape as mneh of the flesh and fat oS tk 
rabbit-skin as you can. and dissolve salt in joi; u 
much water as will take it up. Add to the soints’ 
a fourth part as much alum as you put salt diaarvlTi. 
in hot water. When cold, immerse the d^ia u- 
leave it for a couple of days; wash in a weak sclat^ 
of soda-and-watcr to carry off any fat that 
remain. 

A Student can get a barometer-tube at any d>€r3rs}- 
appliance seller’s, and a very good sman-cylrtir 
electric-machine will cost him about thirty sh'Jii:;- 

Envelope and Writing-paper.-1 . Yea 2: Nothisc. 
if properly done. 3. See our articlea 4. The 
trees In the world, as far as at present known, gr» 
In Cslifomia, at Big Tree Oeek and other plsoa 
They are Sequoia gxgantecu, and run from 27511 
376ft. high, and from 25ft. to 34ft. in diameta^. Ose 
there was carefully measured at 106ft. in drerr. 
ference at its base, and 76ft. at 12ft. from thegrc-utl 
They are from two to three thousand years oli 
oldest trees in the world are said to be the Bsbcri¬ 
ot Senegal, the Dragon-tree of Orotava, the CjprrB 
of (^apultepec, the lliestnuts of Etna, and the Parf 
at Bujukdere, near Constantinople, all estinutri ti 
over 5,000 years. Damoy’s Oak In DorsetsM^ » 
2,000 vears of age, the Wiufarthing Oak in N<Hfo!t 
and the Bentley Oak, were more than 700 years''1 
at the Conquest. Cowthorpe Osk, near Wetheri^.a 
1,600 years old. The Bull Oak at Wedgenock Pirt. 
and the Plester Oak at Colbome, existed l«ig pn^- 
vious to Eilward the Confessor. YVallace’s Oak a: 
Paisley Is 700 years old. Owen Glendower’s (Hk st 
Shelton is the very tree from whose branches ir 
watched the battle of Shrewsbury in 1403. Brab^ 
Yew is .3.000 years old. Fortlngal Y'ew, in Perthshr? 
about the same. Darley Y’ew, in Derbyshire. 0 T<r 
2,000 years. Crowhurst Y^ew, In Surrey, st hast 
1,400 years ; and the three yews at Fountains Abbey 
are the trees under which the abbey founds^ 
arranged its plans at a solemn picnic they held thet 
In 1132. 

C. A.—Johnston’s “Guide to the Excise.” publiihed by 
Longmans, might help you. It costa eighteenpeocf. 

, we think. 

T. B. C. (Colchester.)—To kill the larger beetles, diab 
them into boilinq water, when they will die iodis- 
taneously. We ilo not consider ammonia to he ser 
%'iceable for killing moths. I’hey must be left in 
fumes for at least half an hour, and even then v? 
have known insects to revive. 

C. P. L. (Brixton.)—1. Get a jam-pot, and place a ^ 
of fine sand, about an inch in depth, at the b.-t; " 
Thoroughly damp the sand, and ^n the ' 
upon it. Cover the Jar with a tight fitting o v - „ ! 
let it alone for two or three days, when the 
will be found in a perfect coudition for settine 
not leave them too long, or they wiU get ruKilijr 
2 . Mr. T, Cooke, 30. Museum Street, Oxford SU-rty 
London, funiishes all entomological apparatiu. ^ 

John Bi ll.— Write to Cornish, High Holbom. 
publbhes whst yon want. 



Shull be most happy to reply, bnt you should ask s'- 
more than half-a-dozen questions at a time, 
then be content to wait your turn. 
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MY DOGGIE m I. 


IPTER VII.—MY CIRCUMSTANCES BEGIN TO 
BRIGHTEN. 

said old Mrs. Willis from her 
Lt bed, in the wheeziest of voices. 
‘Who’s Robin, granny?” demanded 
mg Slidder, in some surprise, looking 
sr his shoulder as he stooped at the fire 
rtir a pan of gruel. 

‘ You are Robin,” returned the old lady, 
lowing up the remark with a feeble 
eze. “ I can’t stand Slidder. It is 
h an ugly name. Besides, you ought 
have a Christian name, child. Don’t 
1 like Robin ? ” 

tTie boy chuckled a little as he stirred 
gruel. 
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“Veil, I ain’t had it long enough to ’ave 
made up my mind on the p’iut, but you 
may call me wot you please, grauny, s’long 
as you don’t swear. 111 answer to Robin, 
or Bobin, or Dobin, or Nobin, or Flogin— 
no, by the way, I won't answer to Flogin. 
I don’t like that. But why call me 
Robin ? ” 

“Ah!” sighed the old woman, “be¬ 
cause I once had a dear little son so 
named. He died when he was about your 
age, and your kindly ways are so like his 
that—” 

“ Hallo, granny! ” interrupted iSlidder, 
standing up with a look of intense sur¬ 
prise, “ are you took bad ? ” 

“No. AVTiy?” 

“ ’Cause you said suthin’ about my tvaf/s 
that looks suspicious.” 

“ Did I, Robin ? J didn’t mean to. But, 
as I was saying, I’d like to call you Robin 
because it reminds me of my little darling 
who is now in heaven. Ah! Robin was so 
gentle, and loving, and tender, and true, 
and kind. He was a good boy ! ” 

A wheezing, which culminated in an¬ 
other feeble sneezs, here silenced the poor 
old thing. 

For some minutes after that Slidder 
devoted himself to vigorous stirring of the 
gruel, and to repressed laughter, which 
latter made him very red in the face, and 
caused bis shoulders to heave convulsively. 
At last he sought relief in occasional mut- 
terings. 

“ On’y think! ” he said, quoting Mrs. 
Willis’s words, in a scarcely audible whis¬ 
per, “ *80 gentle, an’ lovin’, an* tender, an* 
true, an’ land *—an’ sitch a good boy too 
—an’ my kindly ways is like Ais, are they ? 
Well, well, Mrs. W., it’s quite clear that a 
loo-natic asylum must be your native ’ome 
arter this.” 

“What are you muttering about, 
Bobin?” 

“ Nuffin* partikler, granny. On’y suthin’ 
about your futur’ prospecs. The gruel’s 
ready, I think. Will you ’ave it now or 
vait till you get it ? ” 

“There, even in your little touches of 
humour you’re so like him I ” said the old 
woman, with a mingled smile and sneeze, 
as she slowly rose to a sitting posture, 
making a cone of the bedclothes with her 
knees, on which she laid her thin hands. 

“Come now, old ’ooman,” said Slidder, 
seriously, *‘if you go on jokin’ like that 
you’ll make me larf and spill your gruel— 
p’raps let it fall bash on the floor. There ! 
Don’t lot it tumble off your knees, now; 
I’d adwise you to lower ’em for the time 
bein’. Here’s the spoon; it ain’t as bright 
as I could wish, but you can’t expect much 
of pewter; an’ the napkin—^that’s your 
sort; an’ the bit of bre^—which it isn’t 
too much for a ’ealthy happetite. Now 
then, granny, go in and win ! ” 

“ Sa like,” murmured the old woman, 
as she gazed in Slidder’s face. ** And it is 
so good of you to give up your play and 
come to look after a helpless old creature 
like me.” 

“ Yes, it is wery good of me,” assented 
the boy, with an air of profound gravity; 
“ I was used to sleep under a damp arch¬ 
way or in a wet cask; 7tow I slumbers in 
a ’ouse by a fire, under a blankit. Vunce 
on a time I got wittles any ’ow—some¬ 
times didn’t get ’em at all; mw I ’ave ’em 
riglar, as well as good, an’ ’ot. In wot 
poets call * the days gone by ’—an’ nights 
too, let me tell you—^I wos Iricked an* 
cuffed by everybody, an’ ’unted to death 
by bobbies. Now I’m—let alone! ’Eavenly 
condition! alone ! Sometimes even 


coiuplimonted with such pleasant greetings 
a-*, ‘ Go it. Ginger I ’ or, ‘ D jos your mother 
know you’n; out ? ’ Oh yes, granny I I 
made great sacrifices, I did, w’en I come 
’ere to look arter y(jn ! ” 

Mrs. Willis smiled, snoozed, and began 
her gruel. Sliddor, who IooIcckI at her 
with do(‘p interost, vras called away by a 
knock at the door. Opening it, ho beheld 
a tall footman, with a parcel in his hand. 

“Does a Mrs. W’^Ulis live here?” he 
asked. 

“No,” replied Slidder; “uMrs. Willis 
don’t live here, hut the Mrs. Willis—the 
on’y one vurth speakin’ of—does.” 

“ Ah! ” repli^ the man, with a smile— 
for he was an amiable footman—“ and I 
suppose you are young Slidder ? ” 

“ I am Mister Slidder, sir! And I would 
*ave you remember,” said the urchin, with 
digpuity, “ that every Englishman’s ’ouse is 
his castle, and that neither impercncc nor 
flunkies ’as a right to enter.” 

“ Indeed ! ” exclaimed the man, with 
affected surprise; “ then I’m afraid this 
castle can’t be a strong one, or it ain’t 
well guarded, for * Imperence * got into it 
somehow when you entered.” 

“ Good—good I ” returned the boy, with 
the air of a connoisseur; “ that’s worthy 
of the East End. You should ’ave bin 
one of us. Now then, old six-foot! wot’s 
your business ? ” 

“ To deliver this parceL” 

“ ’And it over, then.” 

“ But I am also to see Mrs. W’illis, and 
ask how she is.” 

“ Walk in, then, an’ wipe your feet. We 
ain’t got a door-mat to-day. It’s a cornin’, 
like Christmas; but you may use the 
boards in the meantime.” 

The footman turned out to be a plea¬ 
sant, gossipy man, and soon won the 
hearts of old Mrs. Willis and her young 
guardian. He had been sent, he ssid, by 
a Dr. McTougall, with a parcel containing 
wine, tea, sugaur, rice, and a few other 
articles of food, and with a message that 
he would call and see Mrs. Willis that 
afternoon. 

** Deary me, that’s very kind,” said the 
old woman; “ but I wonder why he sent 
such things to me, and who told him I was 
in want of ’em ? ” 

“It was a young gentleman who 
rescued most of the doctor’s family from a 
fire last night. His name, I believe, is 
Mellon—” 

“Wot! Doctor John Mellon?” exclaimed 
Slidder, with widening eyes. 

“ Whether he’s John or doctor I cannot 
tell. All I know is that he’s Mister Mellon, 
and he’s bin rather knocked up by— But 
bless me, I forgot, I was to say nothing 
about the—the fire, till Dr. McTougall had 
seen you. How stoopid of me; but things 
will ^p out! ” 

He stopped abruptly, and placed his 
brown paper parcel on the bed. 

“ Now, I say, look here. Mister Sixfoot, 
or wotever’s your name,” said Slidder, 
with intense eagerness. “It’s ef no use 
vnur tyin’ up the mouth o’ the bag now. 
The cat’s got out an’ can’t be got in again 
by no manner o’ means. Just make a clean 
breast of it, an’ tell it all out like a man, 
there’s a good feller! If you don’t. I’ll 
tell Dr. McTougall that you gave me an’ 
the old lady a full, true, an’ partikler 
account o’ the whole affair, from the fust 
bustin’ out o’ the flames, an’ the calling o’ 
the engines, to the last crash o’ the failin’ 
roof, and the roastin’ alive of the ’ousehold 
cat. I will, as sure as you’re a six-foot 
flunkey!” 


Thus adjured and threatened, - 
8 ii)y footman made a clean breast of it. H 
told them how that I had acted likea ii^ i 
at the tire, and then, after giving in ^ 
detail an account of all that lie my 
already knows, he went on to say tliit i 
whole family, except Dr. McTougsill, v • 
laid up with colds ; that the govern^-S'^i 
in a high fever; that the maid-^rrii 
having been rescued on the should^ I 
firemen from the attics, were comp];* i 
broken down in their nerves, and that IL 
received an injury to my right leg.^fL. 
although I bad said nothing abooc it i 
the night of the fire, had become son: i 
worse in the morning that I could sav i 
walk across the room. In these ciiti 
stances, he added, Dr. McTougall 
agreed to visit my poor people for id 
until I should recover. 

“You see,” continued the footman. 1 
only heard a little of their conversati: 
Dr. McTougall was saying when I c n 
into the room, ‘^^ell, Mr. Mellon,’ k>*ii 
‘ you must of necessity remain wbert;:! 
are, and you could not, let me tell yon i 
in ^tter q^uarters. I will look afhryoJ 
patients till you are able to go about 
—which won’t be long. I hope—and II 
make a particular note of your old vomai 
and send her somew'ine and things ia? 
diately.’ I suppose he meant yon, ma in- 
added the footman, “but, having to 
the room again, owing to some of tbe cb 
dren howling for jam and pudding, I 
no more.” 

Having thus delivered himself of hwtii 
and parcel, the tall footman took hislu^ 
with many expressions of good will. 

“Now, granny,” remarked young 
der, as he untied the parcel and spre.b;i 
contents on the small deal table, “ Fveri 
a wague suspicion that the ’ouse w’icn i 
gone to hashes is the wery ’ouse in t? ! 
Dr. Mellon put his little dog last riril 
Cause why? Ain’t it the sameiderri 
street, an* the same side o* tbe strw t s-i 
about the same part o’ tbe street : Si 
didn’t both him and me forgit to ask ti.t 
name o’ the people o’ the ’ouse, or to >1 
at the number—so took up was we ^ 
partin’ from Punch? Wot more natn 
than for him to go round on ’is way 
to look at the ’ouse—suppwysin’ he was M 
late to call ? Then, didn’t that sii-fo.^'1 
say a terrier dog ivas reskooed from b 
lower premises ? To be sure there's th-iI 
a terrier dog in London, but then, dib 
he likewise say that the gov’ncss o’ b 
family is a pretty gal ? Wot more lib-l 
than that she’s my yoimg lady. All ib' 
you see, granny, is what the magistr-V! 
would call presumptuous evidence. 

I’ll go and inquire for myself this 
evenin’ w’en you’re all settled an’ 
f’rable, an’ w’en I’ve got Mrs. Jones to kJ 
arter you.” 

That evening, accordingly, when Eoba 
Slidder—as I shall now call 
away making his inquiries, Dr. McTour»^ 
call^ on Mrs. Willis. She was very 
and low at the time. Tbe memorv of 
lost Edie had been heavy upon her, vni 
she felt strangely disinclined to talk. 
kindly doctor did not disturb her 
than was suffloient to fully invtstigat< ki 
case. 

When about to depart he took Mrs- Jem 
into the passage. 

“ Now, my good woman,” he^said. 
hope you wall see the instructions T-\ 
heard me give to Mrs. Willis carried 
She is very low, but with good food 
careful nursing may do well. Can : 
give her much of your time ? ” 



©oy’^ Own l\pei‘. 



“Lji, sir! yes. I’m a lone woman, sir, 
ith nothin’ to do but tiike care of myself; 
ii I’m that fond of Mrs. Willis—^she’s 
ke my own mother.” 

‘‘ Very good. And what of this boy who 
as come to live 'with her ? D’you think 
e is steady —to be depended on ? ” 

” Indeed I do, sir !-” replied Mrs. Jones, 
dth much earnestness. “ Though he did 
Dme from nowheres in partikler, an’ don’t 
’long to nobody, he’s a good boy, is little 
lidder, and a better nurse you’ll not find 
1 all the hospitals.” 

” I wish I had found him at home. Will 
ou give him this card, and tell him to 
ill on me to-morrow morning between 
ight and nine ? Let him ask particularly 
)r me—Dr. McTougall. I’m not in my 
wn house, but in a friend’s at present; I 
as burnt out of my house last night.” 

‘‘ Oh, sir! ” exclaimed Mrs. Jones, "with 
shocked expression. 

‘‘ Yes ; accidents will happen, you know, 
)the most careful among us, Mr§. Jones,” 
lid the little doctor, with a smile, as he 
rew on his gloves. “ Good evening. Take 
ire of your patient now; I’m much inte- 
sted in her case—because of the young 
>ctor who -visits her sometimes.” 

‘‘ Dr. Mellon y ” exclaimed the woman. 

” Yes. You know him ? ” 

‘‘ Know him ! I should think I do ! He 
IS great consideration for the poor. Ah I 
0 is a gentleman, is Mr. Mellon ! ” 

“He is more than a gentleman, Mrs. 
mes,” said the little doctor, -with a kindly 
3d, as he turned and hurried away. 

It may perhaps seem to savour of vanity 
id egotism my recording this conversa- 
on, but I do it chiefly for the purpose of 
lowing how much of hearty gratitude 
lere is for mere trifles among the poor, 
»r the woman who was thus coinpli- 
entary to me never received a farthing 
’ money from my hands, and I am not 
vare of having ever taken any notice of 
ir, except now and then wishing her a 
spectful good evening, and making a few 
quiries as to her health. 

That night Dr. McTougall came to me, 
i returning from his rounds, to report 
3on my district. I was in bed at the 
me, and suffering considerable pain from 
y bruised and swollen limb. Dumps was 
ing at my feet—dried, refreshed, and 
)ue the worse for his adventures. I may 
ention that I occupied a comfortable 
om in the house of the “ City man,” who 
sisted on ray staying with him until I 
lould be quite able to walk to my lodg- 
gs. As Dr. McTougall had taken my 
strict, a brief note to Mrs. Miff, my 
ndlady, relieved my mind of all anxieties, 
ofessional and domestic, so that my 
>ggie and I could enjoy ourselves as well 
the swollen leg would permit. J 

” My dear young friend,” said the little 
KJtor, as he entered, “ your patients are 
I going on admirably, and as I mean to 
ad my assistant to them regularly, you 
ay make your mind quite easy. I’ve seen 
»ar old woman, too, and she is charming, 
don’t wonder you lost your heart to her. 
our young proteg^^ however, was absent 
the scamp !—but he had provided a good 
irsc to take his place in the person of 
Js. Jones.” 

“I know her—well,” said I; “she is a 
.pital nurse. Little Slidder has, I am 
Id, been here in your absence, but un- 
rtimately the maid who opened the door 
' him would not let him see me, as I hap- 
aed to be asleep at the time. However, 
i’ll be sure to call again. But you have 
)t told me yet how Miss Blythe is.” 


” Well, I’ve not had time to tell you,” 
replied the doctor, with a smile. ” I’m 
sorry to say she is rather feverish; the ex¬ 
citement and exposure to the night air 
were a severe trial to her, for although she 
is naturallv strong, it is not long since she 
recovered from a severe illness. Nothing, 
however, surprises me so much as the way 
in which ray dear wife has come through 
it all. It seems to have given her quite a 
turn in the right direction. Why, she used 
to be as timid as a mouse ! Now she scoffs 
at burglars. After what occurred last 
night, she says she ivill fear nothing under 
the sun. Isn’t it odd ? As for the children, 
I’m afraid the event has roused all that is 
wild and savage in their natures ! They 
were kicking up a horrible shindy when I 
passed the div>ing-room—the hospital, as 
Dobson calls it so I opened the door and 
peeped in. The 3 they were, all standing 
up on their bee ’, shouting, ‘ Fire! fire! 
pleece! pleece!—engines! escapes! Come 
qui-i-i-ck! ’ 

” * Silence!’ ” I shouted. 

“ ‘ Oh, papa! ’ they screamed, in delight, 
‘ what do you think we’ve had for 
supper ?’ 

” ‘ Well, what ? ’ 

” ‘Pudding and jam—pudding and jam 
—nearly all jam ! ’ 

” Then they burst again into a chorus of 
yells for engines and fire-escapes, while 
little Dolly’s voice rang high above the rest, 
‘Pudding and dam!— all dam!—pleece! 
pleece! fire and feevesi’ as I shut the 
door. 

“But now, a word in your ear before I 
leave you for the night. Perhaps it may 
not surprise you to be told that I have an 
extensive practice. After getting into a 
new house, which I must do immediately,! 
shall want an assistant, who may in course 
of time, perhaps, become a partner. D’you 
understand? Are you open to a pro¬ 
posal?” 

‘‘My dear sir,” said I, ‘‘your kindness 
is very great, but you know that I am not 
yet—” 

‘‘Yes, yes, I know all al)out that. I 
merely wish to inject an idea into your 
brain, and leave it there to fructify. Go 
to sleep now, my dear young fellow, and 
let me -wish you agreeable dreams.” 

With a warm squeeze of the hand, and 
a pleasant nod, my new friend said good 
night, and left me to my meditations. 

(To be continued.) 
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HE IT. rujlcolHs are 
all little beetles, the 
largest being little 
more than a t< nth of 
an inch in length. 

In this species the 
head, thorax, and 
legs are vellow, the 
eyes black and pro¬ 
minent, and the 
elytra of a polished 
brown, and regularly 
striated for their 
whole length. On 
placing one of the 
elytra under a tolera¬ 
bly high i)ower of the 
microscope, it will be found that these stria are 
formed of a succession of i)olishcd black knobs. 


arranged regularly in rows. Tlie whole wing- 
case is an extremely beautiful object, and in 
well worth the trouble of mounting. 

The nc.vt insect to appear is a rath'-r larger 
beetle, Laccophilas ininutu-s, which Is alwnt tbo 
size of an ordinary l/gdroporus. it differs 
chiefly in the form of the legs, whi«.’a aie nmeh 
shorter, and broader in proix)rtion, than in tho 
beetles of that genus. Its colour is yrllowish- 
brown, mottled with darker mjifking; thetliorax 
and head are pale yellow, with the exeei*tion of 
a black mark between the eyes. 

As we place this beetle in the bottle, a long 
spider-like creature, rpparently all legs, comes 
crawling out of the n \ This is tho eominon 
Vlattr-GuAt {[fydro7)ietra gif/i/ifera), whose ap- 
}>earance as it rests on the water gave rise to its 
generic name, which signifies “ Water-mea¬ 
surer.” It is abundant in every [)ond .andilitch, 
running aliout on the siufuce of tho water with 
wonderful celerity. 

The two hinder pairs of legs are veiy long, 
the middle pair being nearly twice the length of 
the body. Tho first mir are chiefly used for 
grasping the nrey and holding it whilst it is 
being devoured, and aro not employed in swim¬ 
ming. These insects aro the favourite jtrey^of 
the water-boatman, who, one would neverthe¬ 
less think, could hardly extract much noui-ish- 
ment from their slender bodies. 

The next three or four insects to ap{»ear aro 
all Hydrojtorif but they are quickly followed l)y 
a much larger insect, tho Lesser Water Beetle 
{Aciilus sulcatua). This insect is remarkably 
broad and flat, and is nearly three-quarters of 
an inch in length. Tho elytra arc olive-brown 
in colour, bordered by a rim of ycllow-spriukled 
with black s|X)ts. The thorax is dull yellow*, 
with a hollow oblong black mark running 
almost entirely across it. The hea<l is yellow, 
with a V-shai^ed black mark, enclosing a black 
spot. 

Tho fore legs of tho male beetle .arc armed 
w'ith a most curious apparatus. Tho hinder 
joints of tho tai-sus, or foot, are swollen into a 
plate-like shai»e, i>erfectly smooth above, but 
armed on tho under surface with a multitudo 
of suckers of various sizes. There is one largo 
one, occupying nearly one-third of the entire 
plate, and two of lesser size, but visible to tho 
naked eve. Besides these, there are fifty or 
sixty others, all exceedingly minute, some of 
which are placed at the ends of long foot-stalks, 
the rest being on tho surface of the pad. 

A series of strong bristly hooks also surrounds 
this apparatus, so that the clinging po-wer of 
the beetle is very great. It can ascend glass 
with perfect ease, and will very soon find its 
■way out of an aquarium if loft without a 
cover. 

In another water-beetle, closely .allied to the 
Acilius, viz. Colynibctcsfuscus^ of which wo found 
several specimens in the net, the two first pairs 
of legs are provided vrith these suckei^, but of 
very much lesser size. 

Breathing atmospheric air, as their strueturo 
compels them, and yet passing the greater part 
of their time beneath the water, tho question 
naturally arises,—How do they manage to respire 
while they ore submerged t 

On raising the wing-cases it will he found that 
there is much more space between tbem and the 
abdomen than is occupied by tlie wings. This 
space .serves as a reservoir for air, and into it 
open the .spiraeles, or apertuivs through which 
the insect breathes. 

When the beetle wishes to breathe it rises to 
the .suiface of the water, and tliero floats, head 
downw.ards, leaving only the tips of tfio elytra 
exposed. The air ivhich h.'is already been ex¬ 
pired is then driven out and a fresh supply 
taken in, when the cTcatiire again dives to the 
bottom. Sometimes a number of water-beetles 
may be .se(*n ro.sting in this position on the sur¬ 
face of the wab*r, where they w ill often remain 
for several ininub-s unless diaturbed by a sudden 
noise or heavy footstep. 

While we have been oxarainiiiLT the Acilius 
.several citMiturcs h.avo taken advantage of tho 
opportunity and are bu.sily crawling u[» the sides 
of the net on their ro<ul to frci 'lnm. There Is 
nothing among them that we have not already 
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examined, so they go into the collccting-bottle 
without further examination. 

The inmates of that institution are already 
waging deadly war with each other. One of the 
water-boatmen is hard at work devouring a 
small beetle, and the other is busy with the | 
water-gnat, while the large beetles are chasing , 
their smaller comjianions in all parts of the j 
bottle. We try the effect of poking them up | 
wdth a stick ; but, though they are frightened 
for a few moments, as soon as the water is still j 
they return to their original occupations, when ! 
no amount of shaking or pushing about will I 
cause them to again dron their prey. There is 
nothing for it but to le», ..nem alone, and ho^n* 
that tho greater number may arrive home in 
safety. 

Looking into the net again, there is a tre¬ 
mendous heaving going on beneath the weeds, | 
and after a few seconds a magnificent male newt | 
shows himself, having evidently been deceived | 
by the warmth of the sun into thinking that 
spring has arrived at last. A beautiful creature i 
he is, with his wavy crest and his bright colours. 
He is nearly six inches in length, and were it 
not for the depredations of a liungry Dyticus, 
who has made free with the end of his tail, he ] 
would be a perfect specimen. He serves a good 
purpose when placed in the bottle, for, incom- 
m(Med by the want of space, he keeps in con¬ 
tinual motion, and effectually prevents the 
Toracious inmates from exercising their can- 
nibilistic propensities. 

(To be continxied.) 

nSHING TACKLE, AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 

By j. H.vrrinoton Keene, 

Author of “ The Practical Fisherman," cte. 



II.—KNOTS AND TIES. 

A S I indicated before, I conceive that one of 
the best educational exercises for the 
learner ©f fishing-tackle manufacture is the tying 
of knots. nW the material to be almost 
invariably tied for fresh-water angling is gut or 
hair. Of the different qualities of those mate¬ 
rials I shall speak by-aud-by, and it suffices to 
say at this time that in every case where a tie is 
required to be made in either gut or hair they 
shoiiM be soaked first for some few seconds in 
lukewarm water, or the ends taken in the mouth 
aud so held until pliant enough to bear a close 


tie without splitting or chopping, as would^ l»c 
the case if they were used dry and hard. Now 
for the knots in ordinarj' use amongst the 
makers of gut lines. 

Fig. 2 shows the ordinary Sailor’s Knot, and, 
par parnUJiese, I advise every one of my readers 
to procure a ball of large string, and tie each 
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knot as it here appears before attempting to 
use gut. The “Sailor’s " Knot, perhaps, needs 
little explanation, but this ia how it ia tied. 
Take the end of one piece off- at and turn a loop, 
taking care the short end ' , say, at the left of 
the main line. Hold it irmly between the 
finger and thumb of the I .ft hand. Now take 
the other end which is desired to 1)€ joined to 
the foregoing, pass it under the loop through, 
over to the right, round, under, over and 
through, arranging it so that the two short ends 
are both on the same side. This knot will 
seldom pull or draw—that is, will not slip. 

There is a false Sailor’s Knot, however, that 
does slip unmercifully. It is often tied by 
mistake, because to the uninitiated it app^rs a 

{ )recisely similar knot to the Sailor’s. It is not, 
lowcver, and will invariably prove treachevcv.s 
when a good fish is hooked, if by accident it 
should be tied. Fig. 1 shows it loose. Now not 
one person, unless, of course, ho has studiously 
learned “ how it’s done,” can tie this knot off¬ 
hand, though, as I have said, it is often tied 
accidentally by the young angler. I recollect 
once being at a celebrated tackle-shop in the | 
Strand, aud tho manager and myself were 
inspecting the make-up of some really fine- 
looking s^mon gut casts, which had just been 
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sent in from his manufacturer. Though the 
two short ends right and left of Fig. 2 h^ been 
closely whippetl or bound to the gut, I at once 
detected the insecurity of this false knot. I 
said, “Cannot you find fault with these splendid 
casts?” “No,” he returned, “ they are splen¬ 
didly tapered and well-made in every way, and— 
would you believe ?—they are all made by a very 
young gentleman of my acquaintance who 
makes a fair amount of pocket-money from us 
in dressing flies, and doing such other things as 
we can put in his way.” “Well,” I said, “I 
am sonr to see that your friend has made such 
a mistake as to tie his gut with a false knot.” 

‘ * What do you mean ? ” was the reply. ‘ ‘ Simply 
this and I took the salmon ca.st between my 
two hands, and by giving a steadfast pull 1 
apparently broke it at one of the knots. It had 
not broken, however, but “drawn.” ^ 

Let any one try whether what I say is tnie. 
Take a piece of cord, make a loop as for a Sailor’s 
Knot, and hold this securely between the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand. Pass the end 
of another piece of line through the left-hand 
side of the loop from under, then over to the 
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left, under, to the right, up and over, down and 
through. The result is the false knot shown 
in Fig. 2. After drawing it tight it will look 
almost exactly like I’g. 1, hut the grand dif- 
ft'rence is that the shert ends are on opposite 
sides. 

Fig. 3 is a knot which never draws, and for 
fine fly lines is a really secure and reliable one. 
Sometimes, however, I have found that after 

1 


laying the gut or hair by for some litile *. 
unaccountably snaps close to the knot; Ikt :\ 
of course, if the line has not been pnvi :■ 
well soaked before using, which, by-th^^... 
ought always to be under any cii. 

stances. 

Fig. 3 shorn it drawn tight, and, as can x 
readily seen, it is by no means an ues:.’./ : 
knot. Fig. 4 shows it loose. The tvo 
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of line to be joined are laid side by sidek:*; 
length of two inches, then a loop is fora«: 
twisting them round together, and two end: . 

rr<? 5 

of the four of the line are passed through as sbor 
Taking two ends between each forfhn^rL- 
thumb the whole is drawn tight, and tkr it', 
is as before indicated in Fig. 3. 

Fig. 5 shows a double knot of the Fi: 
pattern, drawn tight. This is by far the: 
secure of all the connecting knots 1 kiitt i 
It is (juite safe to snip off the ends clco-U'J 
knot if, of course, it has been tied after i M 
soaking of the line. Besides, by roih\* i 
between two pieces of box or other 1 
becomes an almost homogeneous spliocefasa 
plctcly transjiarent and secure character. 
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Fig. 6 shows how to tie it. The two 
the line required to be tied are laid side I'd 
for the space of three inches. Then a cr^' 
these is formed, and the right-hand end p«^ 
through tvnee. The four ends are then tjj 
betw’eeii the forefingers and thumbs of W 
hands, and drawn into the shape, form.ud * 
figuration of Fig. 3. ^ 

Sometimes it is not convenient to pa* “ 
long end of one’s line through because i\ i» 
nected with the rod, and manifestly 
moving tho gut line from its connectio:;^ 
knot (Fig. 6) cannot bo tied. In snet a 
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Fi^. 7 supplies us with a capital 
It IS termed tho “ Fisherman’s I^ot,”aDdi-j 



FIG. 8 

shows how it is tied. This knot hasth? ^ 
of being easily undone by the angler, 
also has the demerit of being the cau.v''f>^ 
snapping, unless the said line be well' J 
before using. I remember a trout of but bij 
two pounds snapping my fly cast like a 
all through this knot, which pulls so 
it chips the gut. However, it is a ’d*** 
is very useful to the angler if tied wit*** 
I think I need scarcely explain in words 
is done ; the diagram clearly shows it 
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This knot is also aseful, and chiefly so, per- 
liaps I ought! to say, when it is desired to attach 
a dropper fly to the line at right angles. Then 
1 want my readers to pay especial attention to 
this knot as shown in Fig. 9. The engraving 



»how8 the Fishertnan’s Knot, tight on one side 
and loose on the other, a is the dropper, b is 
a loose knot, which, as shown, can be easily 
cLcawn tight Fig. 10 shows the whole thing 



in situ. The knots are drawn tight, and the 
loose end (a) can be snipped off quite closely. 
Of course, if the knot be tied neatly it presents 
\ much closer appearance than that shown in 
the cut (Fig. 10). However, tlie diagram ex- 
liibits satis^torily what is intended to be con¬ 
veyed. 
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In Fig. 11 we have the same kind of knot 
loublCf as before described. One side at A is 
Irawn tight for the sake of showiag the neat¬ 
ness of trie half-double tie. At B the half is 
oose, and, I think, will explain how it is tied 
tsclf, and how its fellow is also tied. When 
he two are drawn tight by first pulling the 
hart ends, and then the main line, the whole 
ifiiir takes the appearance of Fig. 12. Of coarse 
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he ends can be snipped off close, and the result 
^ the most beautiful knot known t6 tackle- 
riakers. I earnestly impress on my readers to 
ic their knots as X have detailed them, that the 
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It is often of importance to find a good tie 
or knot wliich will hold lines of different natures 
—for example, gut and gimp or silk and gut. 



Fig. 13 supplies that want, and no fish—or, for 
the matter of that, man—coaid draw the knot 
shown at Fig. 13. A is the loop, and b is the 
main line. B is passed over the loop, under to 
the right as one l^lds the loop, to the left over, 
round, under the loop, and through. This is a 
camtal tie, because it is easily undone. 

Rg. 14 is of the same design, only the line 
B of Fig. 13 is doubled and passed through 
agaiu. This tie is eminently useful in sorts 
of fishing, because it is so readily undone. One 
has only to apply ^ one’s teeth to a, and the 
whole arrangement is loose at once. 


FIG IS 

Fig. 15 shows the most secure loop knot in 
existence, drawn tight It can be snipped off at 
the ends qtiito close, and there is absolutely no 
chance of its drawing. It is thus made. Take 
the line between the forefinger and thumb of the 
left hand, form a loop, take the loop between 
the finger and thumb of the right Band and 
turn it round in a circle, pass it over, down, 
under, through and over, and repeat this as 
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shown in Fig. 16. Yon have then a knot of 
surpassing elegance. This loop should always 
be tied in preference to all others at the ends of 
your casting or other lines where a loop is de¬ 
sirable or necessary. 

FIG .17 

Fig. 17 shows a very compact and neat slip¬ 
knot which has the merit of never snapping the 
gut on the occasion of a sudden strain, such as 
when striking a salmon. It has been termed 
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“Jack Ketch’s Knot,” but whether it ever was 
used in the execution of criminals or not I can- 
not say. It is sufficient here to state that its 
appearance is very ornamental, and that it is a 


very useful knot for the attachment of swivela 
to the trace. I shall, of course, explain all this 
later on ; what I seek to teach now is the metliod 
of tying. Fig. 18 shows it loose, and by care¬ 
fully comparing the directions I am about to 
mve, the learner will have no difficulty—aided 
by the diagram—in tying it himself. Take the 
line in the left hand, and with the right form a 
loop, and bring up the end towards the top of 
the loop. Then wind it in coils as shown at 
Fig. 18, and finally pass the end through as 
shown at A. By drawing A tight Fig. 17 is 
produceil. 

Sometimes when using a needle-eyed hook— a 
hook by-the-byethat I greatly favour in trout fish¬ 
ing—it is necessary to tie the line or gut as 
neatly as possible with a minimum chance of it 
becoming frayed or cut in the tying or after* 


B 
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wards. Fig. 19 shows how to do this. Of 
coui-se the hook is of secondary impoitai^ce in 
this drawing, and tlicreforc its shape as a pat¬ 
tern must not be regarded os absolutely correct. 
The needle-eyed hooks are coming more and 
more into fashion, mid this, therefore, is the 
way to attach the gut to them. 

Take the gut and pass it through A, then 
round, and round and round aoif through ; tie 
a knot on at b and draw all tightt The hook 
is thus very satisfactorily secured. 

It sometimes happens when one is fishing with 
a float, that the ordinary and useful quill cap is 
not forthcoming—lost, stolen, or strayed, or other¬ 
wise nuslaid. in such case the " Cloven HitcXi,’' 
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as shown in Fig. 20, is a most useful and secure 
tie. I think tnat it explains itself in the en¬ 
graving without much explanation. 

In the drawings hero presented to my readers 
it will be seen that the lines used are consider¬ 
ably enlarged ; this is for the sake of per¬ 
spicacity. it is advisable on every count for the 
tjTO to tie each of the knots given, and then 
when, as we propose, I leail him to the water's 
edge, there wull he no difficulty in getting the 
tackle in good order in a very short space of 
time. Celerity and lack of confusion, resource 
and deliberation, mark the accomplished angler. 

(To be cci.tiiricd.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


The Last Survivor of the MedusEU 

The last survivor of the wreck of the Medusa 
has just died at Bowleaux. Ciesar Alphonse 
Henry was born at Paris in 1813, ami three 
years aftenvanls his father embarked in the 
Medusa with his whole family of eight persons. 
Every one knows the fate of the Medusa. Of its 
living freight of 450 souls, 175 were put o:i the 
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nft wJn'rli G(iricaialt’a picture has rendered me- 
inorahli* ; sixteen remained oh board, and 260 
took to the boats and gained the African coast 
nearly 3(J0 miles from the French settlement at 
St. Loiiis. Th'-' Henry family were among tliese 
lust. The threoyeur-old child walked part of tlie 
w.'iy across tie* burning, waterless sands ; part 
of the way In* was carried by the sailors, some of 
wlioin he found forty-two yeai*s afterwards iu 
the fpiarter of Noirmoutiers, wiien called upon 
to administer it. Tlie little caravan sowed its 
rout • with corpses ; but the survivors arrived 
safely at 8t. Louis, and among them was the 
Henry family, safe and well, from the eldest to 
the youngest—a rrsult mainly due to the rc- 
iiiarkuhlc energy of tiie father. 


Habit. 

IIaiut has been likened to a cable. “ "NVe 
weave,” says the Kev. Dr. Cuyler, “the thread of 
it every day, and at length we cannot break it. 
The chains of habit are generally too small to be 
felt until they are too strong to be broken. To 
one who murmured because he relinked him for 
a small matter, Plato replied : ‘ Custom is no 
small matter. A custom or habit of life does 
frequently alter the natural inclination for good 
or evil.’ After a .series of years winding up a 
watch at a certain hour, it becomes so miu h of 
a routine ns to be done in utter unconsciousness ; 
incanw/ule the mind and body arc engaged iu 
some|)»ing dillcreiit.” If this be true iu regard 
even to the sligiiter duties of life, how' great is 
the inijiortaricc of the fact in respect of faith in 
Christ as the Saviour, trust in God a.s our Father^ 1 
and daily prayer—that ‘‘souTs sincere desire, 
uttered or imexprcssi'd”? Now, boys, is the 
time for habit-lorming : what kind of habits 
shall they lie ? 

I iii P CCCCc mi^ — 

CONJTTROES AND CONJURING. 

By a London ruoFEssoR. 

PART HI. 

B efop.e dis¬ 
missing the 
prestidigitateurs 
of the last ceii- 
tuiy, we should 
name the cele¬ 
brated hoax of 
“The Bottle Con¬ 
juror,” aud the 
famous—or iiihi- 
mou.s —Joseph 
Balsamo, some¬ 
time “Count 
Cagliostro,” both 
name and title 
the products of 
his too active 
brain. 

The before- 
named hoax was 
planned by the 
eccentric Duke of 
Montage, who 
advertised that 
on the 16th Janu- 
, , aiT, 1748, a con¬ 

juror would jump into a quart bottle at “ The 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket.” Upon the 
appointed evening the theatre was filled with a 
gay company, while, without, a vast mob surged 
to and fro, anxious to know how the feat had 
been nceomplished. As there was no conjuror 
'to put in an appearance, the enraged audience 
tore up tlie benches, and the afiair terminated 
in a riot. 

This gave the wits a fine opportunity, one 
solving the difliculty by stating that the con¬ 
juror had gone to a gentleman’s house to give a 
private performance, and when he had got 
fairly into the bottle his audience (of one) had 
corked him up and walked off with the bottle 
in his pocket I Another, speaking of “The 


Man and the Bottle ” very slightingly, said that 
he would produce “Signor CapUilo Jumpedo, 
the surprising dwarf, wiio would o])en his mouth 
wide ixnd jump down his own throat /” 

The following lines, more truthful than com¬ 
plimentary concerning our nation, were also 
published :— 

“ Oft have our follies known no bound, 

And been a laugh to nations roinnl. 

But none like this could certain liit 
Our reigning taste and want of wit. 

The taste that still 'gainst reason tli'*s 
To gra.sp inipossiliiliric.s : 

And, void of sense, or false or true, 
Irn[iatient flies to all tliai'.s new’.” 

This generation has witnessed the accom¬ 
plishment of many seeming impossibilities, and 
a bottle trick that would have avertetl the Hay- 
market riot has recently been introduced at the 
Polytechnic. In this sketch of “Tlie Bottle 
a full-grow’n Mejdiistophcles appears—by 
reflection—in an overgrown champagne bottle. 

Of Joseph BaLamo (Cagliostro) little need be 
said, savetliat hewoisoneof tiie greatest charlatans 
that ever existed. His “ Wondortul and astonish¬ 
ing wonders, wrondera, w’onders, and w’orulers ! ” 
were not half so womlerful a.s the gullibilityof the 
peojile who allowed him to gull and cheat them. 
He w'iis, in fiict, much more of a swindler tlian 
a conjuror, aud should scarcely have a place 
here, i^ave that any paper on this suliject might 
seem incomplete without sorno ineniion of the 
“Count” aud his feline assistant, tlie black 

This century opened witli M. Val, “The 
Unique,” who performed at AVillis's Booms; 
Moritz, at the “Temple of A|iollo,” ia Catherine 
Street, who dubbed himself “ King of all the 
Conjurors and Ingleby, senior, wlio rejoiced 
in tile yet higher title of “The Emperor.” None 
of tliesc were particularly original, save in their 
grandiloquent allixcs Moon, about the same 
period, cut ofi' a cock’s head and restored it to 
life, a disgusting trick that w’ould not lx* 
looked upon W’ith much favour now, though 
audiences little suspect tlie cruelties they arc- 
in a sense—parties to in f>erformancas W’hcre 
singing and other birds are introduced. Tlie 
modern “ Flying Cage ” trick endangers tlie 
life of some poor canary or linnet every time it 
is used, as the whole framework of the cage 
collapses, aud flies under the performer’s coat— 
pulled by a strong elastic band—so that it is a 
mar\’cl if the wretched little songsters escape 
injury. If these tricks are used at all it should 
be W’ith “dummy birds.” Moon, more merciful 
than .some later magicians, did kill the cock 
outright by cutting its licad olf, and the i)roces.s 
of bringing it back to life was managed by 
having a duplicate in appearance, a living fowd 
W’ith its head beneath its wing, substituted for 
the dead one. The conjuror uttered some 
cabalistic word.s, slipped the bird’s head from 
its hiding-place, and the dazed creature stag¬ 
gered to its feet, much to the delight and 
mystification of the audience. 

Cornillot, a pupil of Pinetti’s, had all the 
tricks of that master; and an Italian, Cncchiani, 
contemporaneous with the above, was the first 
to introduce the always effective mechanico- 
sleight-of hand tricks by which billiard balls 
are made to appear black or white at pleasure ; 
to vanish, or return. The process by which 
the conjuror makes black appear white is by 
aid of a box just large enough to hold the ball 
he works with. This box is in three portions : 
the lower, or box profier, the lid, and a shell— 
like a half billiard ball—screwed into the latter, 
of which the audience is ignorant. The solid 
black ball ia first shown in the box, and 
openly taken therefrom ; then it is “ passed ” 
into the closed box (being really disposed of 
on the conjuror’s own person), which is opened, 
not as before, but by taking off the top only 
and leaving the white sliell, previously screwed 
into it, vLsible. Thus is the change made. If 
the shell he once more screwed to the lid the 
ball disapjrears altogi tlicr in the next phase 
of the trick. A newer ami better form of this 
is to have (wo vases made on the same principle 



as the preceding, with the shells one white an: 
one black. The performer has two solid 
white and black also, which he places, :! 
white in the va.se with the black shell, and tr.-- 
black in that wdth the white one. He can ti. n. 
by pressing a spring on eitlier vase. leavt* 
take away the shells over the real balls ; cas 
change the black to white, or rtVy , or 
show both black, or both white. The Fi'-rj h 
magicians have introduced another in /A . 
piices —of which only two are obHoms to th* 
audience, aud with this some pretty and pu/-d.i;- 
combinations maybe made. 

Chalon, about the same time a.s Cucchiani. 
transformed a bird into a young lady (proleibiy 
by the aid of the “bellows” table, alr*aiy 
described) ; and hi.s nephew and pupil, Gir.ir- 
dolli, somewhat later introduced the 
and .speaking coin that re{ilied, and still repli->. 
to questions and divinc.s one’s thoughts. Th ¬ 
is accomplished by attaching a thread of hh:'< 
sillcto the coin by some wax and then ]d.u;n:: 
the coin in a glass. At ev’ory question the op*, r.- 
tor, behind the scenes, give.s a tug twice, or ’hr-- 
times, for “no” and “yes,” and the i-.’ 
jumps and jingles in the glass. If the que.Aicn- 
are well put by the conjuror—generally aSr' 
juTsons in the audience—this simple trici l- 
provocative of much laughter. 

One of the most pleasing and remarkable r; 
the feats of modern “Wizards” is the pf*- 
duction of bowls of water, with gold-fish swin - 
ming therein, out of the folds of a large ha^i- 
kerehief or cloth which tlie lua^rician carri«r>- 
Tliis came over to England with a Chin?: 
juggler, and, together with the “ Enchant -i 
kings ” puzzle and the apparent change of irk 
into pellucid water, with the little fishes dispcin- 
ing—quite in their element*—was considerately 
appropriated, and vaunted as his own, by o':: 
country’innn, Jacobs, the “ Great Moslem 
Magician,” at liis “Temple of Xecroin.miy/’ 
cariy in the present century. 

The always interesting feat of pn-blucir.^ 
bowls of water and fish is not so difricult ot 
accomplishment as it might appear. The wb:nri 
has three saucer-shaped bowls .secreted about hi- 
Iverson, one 8uspende<l, in a bag opening at rh: 
side, beneath his coat-tails, the other two re¬ 
posing in pockets also opening porpendiculiirly 
in the interior of the coat, one at each side. 
These bowls are only about seven inches in dii- 
meter, and never more than two inches in depth, 
the water being retained in them by india-rubber 
covers fitting tightly round the rims- 'WHken tb; 
bowls are, one by one, brought from their pla - 
of concealment, under cover of the handkrr 
chief or cloth mentioned, the performer removf- 
the elastic covering, and disjKises of it in oar 
of his cajiacious pockets. 

An improvement of an ingenious charactri 
ha.s been introduced into the foregoing trhk 
within the present generation. After the cod- 
juror has brought his—say three—bowls to light 
he advances down the “rake” (the platform 
leading from the stage, and runiiin.fj down ih: 
centre of the auditorium), holtling what appears 
to be the fourth bowl under his cloth. As he moves 
he, by carefully elaborated clumsiness, spills 
some w’ater, flings his cloth into the air, and, 
lo ! the bowl has vanished ! Tliis really appears 
marvellous, for the audience had noted the shape 
of the top of the bowl, and seen water spillvd. 
The matter is, however, very simple; the cloth 
is double in one part, and contains a light ring^ 
of the exact size of the top of the bowL When 
the cloth is held by the two upper comers the 
ring falls to the centre, where it appears like a 
bowl beneath the cloth, and the squeezing of 
water out of a sponge gives colour to that idea. 
The sponge is secreted, and the cloth, held by 
one comer, is jerked into the air, when the snp- 
posed bowl is no longer visible, for the ring 
falls from the centre into the corner of the 
cloth, and the other portion can be passed 
through the magician’s hand to show its (delu¬ 
sive) innocence. 

(To be eonHnued.) 


• The “ Ink-aad-Water Trick *' ia fnllj explained at 
page 139, voL I., and the ** Magic Kings ’’ at page 350,. 
vol. il., of the BOT’s Ows Pafkk. 
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HE ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 


was dissipated and seedy in appearance, 
and hung his head as though ashamed to 
meet a fellow-being*s look, and, instead of 
one, looked at least ten years older than he 


CHAPTER XVII. 

r wo years passed. 

"They were, without exception, the 
ullest two years I, or, I venture to say, 
ny watch mcde, ever spent. There I lay, 
un down, tarnished, and neglected, on 
bo pawnbroker’s shelf, never moved, never 
sod, never thought of. Week followed 
reek, and mouth month, and still no 
laimant for me came. Other articles on 
be shelves beside me came and went, some 
3 maining only a day, some a week, but 
survived them all. jSven my friend the 
bain took his departure, and left me 
rithout a soul to speak to. None of the 
iindreds of tickets handed in bore the 
lagic number 2222, whicn would have 
sleased me from my ignoble custody, and, 

1 time, I gave up expecting it, and settled 
own to the old-fogeydom of my position, 
nd exacted all the homage due te the 
father of the shop” from my restless 
ampanions. 

My place was at the end of a long shelf, 
ext to the screen dividing the shop from 
be office, and my sole amusement during 
bose two dreary years was peeping 
brough a crack and watching my master’s 
ustomers. They were of all sorts and all 
onditions, and many of them became 
^miliar. 

There was the little girl, for instance, 
be top of whoso bonnet just reached as 
igh as the counter, who, regularly every 
londay morning, staggered in under the 
reight of a bundle containing her father’s 
unday clothes, and, as regularly every 
aturday evening, returned to redeem 
bem. It was evident her respectable 
aront did not attend many evening par¬ 
ies between those two days, for I never 
^member his sending for them except at 
be regular times. Then there was the 
rretched drunkard, who crept in stealthily 
rith now a child’s coat, now a picture, now 
teapot; and with the money thus raised 
ralked straight across the road to the 
ublic-house. And there was his haggard, 
.’om wife, who always came next day with 
be ticket, and indignantly took back her 
ousehold goods. There was the young 
iiilor’s wife, too, with her baby in her arms, 
rho came rarely at first, but afterwards 
lore often, to pawn her few poor trea- 
ures, until at length a glad day came when 
he brawny tar himself, with his pockets 
uU of cash, came with her and reaeemed 
hem every one. 

I could tell of scores of others if I wished, 
>ut I have my own life to record, and not 
he transactions of my master, the pawn- 
)roker. 

One day, towards the end of the first 
'ear, the door opened softly and quickly, 
ind there entered into the office a youth, 
laggard and reckless-looking, whom, I 
bought, surely I had seen before. I looked 
tgain. Was it possible? Yes! this was 
lone other than Tom Drift! But oh, how 
hanged! A year ago, erring and way- 
vard as he had been, he was yet respect- 
ible; his dress was the dress of a gentle- 
nan ; his bearing was that of a gentleman 
:oo; his face had been naturally intelliger'^ 
ind pleasant; and his voice clear and 
heerful. But now! There was a wild, 
restless roll about his eyes, a bright flush 
3n his hollow cheeks, a dulness about his 
mouth, a hoarseness in his voice, which 
icemed to belong,to another being. He 


had. 

Such a wreck will evil ways make of a 
youth. 

He looked eagerly round to see that no 
one but he was in the office, and then pro¬ 
duced from his pocket a scarf-pin. “ WTiat 
will you give me for this ? ” he whispered. 

The pawnbroker took it up and turned it 
over. It was a handsome pin, with a pearl 
in the front. 

“Ten shillings,” said the pawnbroker. 

“What!” exclaimed Tom; “do you 
^ow what it’s worth ? ” 

“ Ten shillings is all I can give you,” 
curtly replied the pawnbroker. 

Tom gulped down a groan. “ Give me 
the money, then, for goodness* sake,” he 
said. 

The pawnbroker coolly and deliberately 
made out the ticket, while Tom stood 
chafing impatiently. 

“ Be quick, please,” he said, as though 
fearful of some one detecting him in a 
Clime. 

“ Don’t you be in a huny,” said the 
pawnbroker. “ Here’s the ticket.” 

“ And the ten shillings ? ” broke in Tom. 

“ You shall have it,” said my master, 
going to his drawer. 

To Tom it seemed ages while the silver 
was being counted, and when he had got 
it he darted from the shop as swiftly as he 
had entered it. 

“That fellow’s going wrong,” mut¬ 
tered the pawnbroker to himself, as he lay 
the pin on the shelf beside me. 

I recognised it at once as having often 
been my companion on Tom’s dressing- 
table at nights, but 1 myself was so dis¬ 
coloured and ill that it did not at first 
know me. I was too anxious, however, to 
hear something about Tom to allow myself 
to remain disguised. 

“ Don’t you know me, scarf-pin ? ” I 
asked. 

He looked hard at me. ** Not a bit,” he 
said. 

“ Fm Tom Drift’s old watch.” 

“ You don’t say so ! So you are ! How¬ 
ever did you come here? Did he pawn 
you ? ” 

“ No; I was stolen from him one night 
at the music-hall, and pawned here by the 
thief.” 

“ Ah, that music-hall! ” groaned the 
pin; “ that place has ruined Tom Drift.” 

“ When I feft him,” I said, “ he was just 
going to the bad as hard as. he could. He 
had broken with his best friend, and 
seemed completely—” 

“ Hold ham! what friend ? ” interposed 
the pin. * 

“Charlie N’ewcome, my first master; 
they had a quarrel the day I wps stolen.” 

“That must be nearly a year ago?” 
said the pin. 

“ Just,” said I. “ Do tell me what has 
hap^ned since then.” 

“It’s a long story,” said the pin. 

“ Never mind, we’ve nothing else to do 
here,” I said, encouragingly. 

“Well,” said the pin, “the night you 
were lost Tom never turned up at home 
at all.” 

“ He was utterly drunk,” I said, by way 
of e:rolanation. 

“Don’t vou interrupt,” said the pin, 
“or I won*t tell you anything.” 

I was silenced. 

“ Tom never turned up at all until the 
next morning; and he sat all that day in 


his chair, and did nothing but look at the 
wall in front of him.” 

“Poor fellow ! ” I could not help say¬ 
ing. 

“There you go!” said the pin; “be 
good enough to remember what I said, 
and if you can’t endure to hear of any¬ 
body sitting and looking at a wall, it’s no 
use my going on with my story.” 

“ I oi2y meant that I could imagine how 
miserable he was that da^,” said I; “ but 
go on, please.” 

“ Two or three days after, Charlie New- 
come called. Tom was alone, but he re¬ 
fused to see him. He cursed to himself 
when he heard the name. Charlie went 
back disap^inted, but Tom made a g^reat 
boast to his ‘ friends ’ that same night of 
his ‘cold shoulder to the prig,* as he 
called it, and they highly applauded him 
for his sense. 

“ Ag;ain, a week later, Charlie called once 
more, but with the same result. He wrote 
letters, but Tom put them in the fire un¬ 
read; he sent books, but they were all 
flung into a comer. a thousand different 
ways he contrived to show Tom that, 
though ill-used and insulted, he was still 
his fnend, and ready to serve him when¬ 
ever opportunity should offer. 

“All this whfle Tom was sinking lower 
and lower in self-respect. He was con¬ 
tracting a habit of drinking, and in a 
month or two after you had left he rarely 
came home sober.” 

“And what about his bad friends?” 
asked I. 

1 “ There you are! why can’t you let me 

tell my story in peace ? His l^d friends 
visited him daily at first, made a lot of 
him, and praised him loudly fer his reso¬ 
lution in dismissing Charlie. They lent 
him money, they lost to him at (Ards and 
billiards, and they made his downward 
path as easy for him as possible. 

“At last, about six months ag;o, Tom 
was found drunk in the dissecting-room at 
the hospital, and cautioned by the Board. 
A fortnight later he was foimd drunk in 
one of the wards, and then he was sum¬ 
marily expelled from the place and his 
name was struck off the roll of students.” 

“ Has it come to that ? ” I groaned. 

“ Come to that ? Of course it has ; I 
shouldn’t have said so if it hadn’t,” replied 
the testy pin, who seemed unable to brook 
the slightest interruption. “ He took a fit 
of blues after that; he went to the Board 
and begged to be allowed to return to his 
studies, representing that all his prospects 
in life depended on his finishing his course 
there. They gave him one more chance. 
In his gratitude he resolved to discard his 
old <K)mpanions, and actually sat down and 
wrote a letter to Charlie lagging him to 
come and see him.” 

“ Did he really P ” I exclaimed, trem¬ 
bling with eagerness. 

“All right, 1 shall not tell you of it 
again. Stc^ me once more and you’ll have 
to find the rest of my story out for your- 
sell.” 

“ Fm very sorry,” said I. 

“ So jrou ought to be. When it (Ame to 
the time, however, Tom’s resolutions 
failed him. Gus and his friends called as 
usual that eveniug and laughed him to 
scorn. He dare not quarrel with them, 
dare not resist them. He crumpled up the 
letter in his pocket and never post^ it, 
and that night returned to his evil ways, 
without a struggle.” 

For a week or two, however, he kept up 
appearances at the hospital; but it could 
not last. A misdemeanour more seiioui 





Own 'Papei^. 


IhaiL the former one caused his second ex- 
folsion, and this time ^ith an intimation 
under no circumstances would he be 
readmitted. That was three months ago. 
Debocame desperate, and at the same time 
thehehaviour of Gus altered. Instead of flat- 
tejing and humouring him, he became 
uuj\>erious and spiteful. And still further, 
in* demanded to be repaid the money he 
had advanced to Tom. Tom paid what 
little he could and borrowed the rest from 
3d[jrtimer. He got behindhand with his 
T\ lit* and his landlady has given him notice, 
.ft a usual, everybody to whom he owes 
«b<iMey has found out his altered circum- 
rtsHRces, and is down on him. The keeper 
f<f the music-hall, the tailor, the cigar 
miTchant, are among the most urgent.” 

‘*And your being here is a result of all 
ttgg^ I see,” said I, knowing the story was 


to bis humiliation ; but he transacted his j 
business with an assumed swagger which ] 
ill accorded with his inward misery. For 
even yet Tom Drift had this much of hope 
left in him—that he knew he was fallen, 
and was miserable at the thought. His 
8elf-resj)ect and sensitiveness had been 
growing less day by dav, and he himself ! 
growing proportionately hardened; but still j 
he knew what remorse was, and by the 
very agony of his shame was stiU held out 
of the lowest of all depths—the depths of 
ruthless sin. 

The stranger in the shop eyed him keenly, 
and when he had gone said to the pawn¬ 
broker, “ He’s a nice article, he is ! ” 

“ Not much good, I’m thinking,” ob¬ 
served the pawnbroker, drily. 

“ So you may say ; I know the beauty. 
He banged me on the ’ed with a chair 


from those ruins have striven to help hii. 
to rise again to purity and honesty! 

But no Charlie was there. Since the k*: 
appealing letter so scornfully rejected, Toe 
had heard not a word of him or from hk, 
What wonder, indeed, if after so many di?- 
appointments and insults, the boy 
at length leave his old schoolfellow to k 
fate ? 

With returning health there came * 
Tom no returning resolutions or effort* 

I The friends who had deserted his siek-bi 
j were ready, as soon as ever he rose iroiL h. 

I with their temptations and baneful infli:. 
j enoe. One of his hrst visits after hi* recc- 
I very was to my mat.*€r with a pair f i 
j boots. He looked so p*:le and feeble tL; 

I the pawnbroker inquired after his healti- 
: a most unusual departure from bosiaess ca 
, the part of that merchant. 



Tom Drift sinks lower and lower. 


at an end, and considering my tongue to 
be released. 

“Find out!” angrily retorted the pin, 
relapsing into ill-tempered silence. 

I had little enough inclination to revert 
t<> ihe sad topic, and for the rest of that 
day gave myself up to sorrow and pity for 
T 0112 Drift. One thing I felt pretty sure 
ol—it would not be long before he came 
again ; and I was right. 

In two days be entered the office, wild 
and haggard as before, but with less care 
^0 fTonceal his visit. 

This time he laid on the coimter the 
famous lancewood-top fishing-rod which 
Charlie had given him months ago, and 
vhich surely ought to have been a reminder 
f 0 him of better times. 

He flung it down, and taking the few 
<4)ilkng8 the pawmbroker advanced cm it, 
Iiurried from the shop. 

The next time he came seme one else 
was in the shop. A passing flush came 
over Tom’s face on discovering a witness 


once, when he was screwed. Never mind, 

I know of two or three as is after him.” 

And so saying the disreputable man 
departed. . 

After that Tom came daily. Now it was 
an article of clothing, now -some books, 
now some furniture that he brought. It 
was soon evident that not only was be 
miserable and destitute, but ill too; and 
when presently for a fortnight he never 
passed the now well-known door, I knew 
that the fever had laid him low. 

Poor Tom Drift! I wondered who was 
there now to nurse him in his weakness 
and comfort him in his wretchedness. He 
must be untended and unheeded. Well, I 
knew his “ friends ” (oh, sad perversion of 
the sacred title!) would keep their dis¬ 
tance, or return only in time to quench the 
first sparks of repentance. If only Charlie 
could have seen nim at this time, with his ; 
spirit cowed and his weary heart beating j 
about in vain for peace and hope, how | 
would he not have flown to his bedside, and : 


“ Hope you’re feeling better,” he sai*!. 

“ Yes; so much the better for you,” 
plied Tom, with a ghsistly smile; 
can you give mo for these, they are neariy 
new ? ” 

“ Five shillings ? ” 

“ Oh, anything you like ; I’ve to i«y 
two pounds to-morrow. W^at you 
me is all I shall have to do it with—I (kii t 
care ! ” 

The pawnbroker counted out the live 
shillings, and handed them across tiie 
counter. 

“Good-bye!” said Tom, with another 
attempt at a smile; “I shall have to 
change my address to-morrow.” 

And with that he turned on his heel 1 
watched him through the window as be 
left the shop. He walked straight acrc>i 
the road and went in at the pubhe-bouse 
: opposite. 

I And that glimpse was the last sight I 
I had of Tom Drift for many, many months. 

I {To be continued.) 
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BEECH AND I. 

By the Autiiou of “The Tuiad,” etc. 

CHArTEU I. 

“ T 17 no are you, youngster ? ” 

yy “My name is Spottiswood. I am 
the new clerk.” 


“'SMio am I?” exclaimed the first 
' speaker, in utter amazement, stepping back 
. a foot or so, to get a good look at the 
young gentleman he called “Spot.” “Who 
am Ir* ” he repeated, wonderingly. “Well, 
I never! ” And then he laughed until the 
office echoed again with the sound. 


with laughter again. “ That is good,” li3 
said, at length—“ well, you are a rum ’un ! ’* 
Not feeling particularly “rum” in my¬ 
self, but rather sore at this unceremonious 
introduction, I merely said, 

“ It’s not of very much consequence 
either way.” 



“Ho, ho! Spottiswood, eh! I like I “Why do you laugh?” I asked, seri- 
that name. ‘ Spot’ will do nicely. Where ' ously. 

do you come from ? ” | “WTiy!” he exclaimed; but before he 

“ Deneworth, WTio are you ? ” i could frame an answer he was convulsed 


“My name is Beech; I am the old 
clerk,” he answered, mimicking as closely 
as possible my words and manner. 

“I see you wish to turn me into ridi- 
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cule I ” I said, looltinp at him steadfastly 
and with compressed lips. 

“ No, no, Spot,” he said, in his natural 
voice, “it was only my fun—don’t be 
huffy. You and I are friends already. 
Give me your hand.” 

I gave him my hand, but did not feel 
particularly friendly in doing so. He was 
a merry-looking young fellow, perhaps 
three yours older than I, and dressed 
fashionably; but although he was so un¬ 
ceremonious in his maimer, there was an 
air of friendliness about him that prevented 
me from resenting his patronage. 

This happened at a quarter to nine on a 
Monday momiug, in the office of Barron 
and Company, Mincing Lane, London, and 
was in fact my first introduction to busi¬ 
ness. 

Most fellows have a choice in life as to 
their business or profession. I had none I 
I had my tastes, though, and they were 
towards the sea. I w’as continually cutting 
out boats and rigging thorn. My library 
was chiefly composed of nautical adven¬ 
tures, and that brave heart that has so 
lately ceased to beat, often made my heart 
throb with excitement and pleasure, but 
never more so than when I read in the 
Boy’s Own Paper his last production— 
that grave-side letter so full of affection 
and trust! 

My dear old mother looked to me, I 
know, as the hope of the family. There 
were five of us, but I was the only boy. 
My father had been an invalid for many 
years, and my mother had to do the work 
of tw'o in consequence. We wore a poor 
family, but I can most honestly say we 
never felt poor. That mother of mine 
would have made a beggar proud—proud 
that he was not in debt, and that there 
were so many friends to help him in his 
need. 

She kept me at Dene worth School until 
I was seventeen, and then used her influ¬ 
ence in getting me a place in the office of 
Messrs, llarron and Co., which brings me 
round again to Mincing Lane, and my new 
acquaintance Beech. 

At nine o’clock the rest of the clerks 
came in, and 1 was regularly installed in 
the course of the morning. My duties 
were very simple. I was placed close to 
Harry Beech, and was occupied in docket¬ 
ing letters and keeping a record of the 
immense correspondence under his super¬ 
intendence. 

In spite of his free-and-easy maimer we 
soon became friends. He showed me real 
sympathy at a time when I felt lonely and 
miserable, and 1 think he did it out of 
genuine kindness. 

After a time we lodged together, and then 
his influence carried me completely with 
him in his amusements and follies. I 
began to smoke cheap cigars, to talk fast, 
and think myself generally a very fine 
fellow. 

One thing 1 was saved. My mother had 
extracted a vow from mo that 1 would 
never gamble or play at cards. At the 
time, 1 promised lightly enough, not 
knowing fully what the pledge meant. 
Harry played, and the young fellows who 
came into our rooms on wet autumn even¬ 
ings played constantly. 

Once it happened that Harry and two 
friends were playing late into the night, 
and I dropped off to sleep by the fire. I 
awoke with a start. The three friends were 
on their feet talking loudly and angrily. 
Their faces were livid and almost inhuman. 
They were accusing Harry of cheating, and 
he was denouncing them. I interpos^ in 


time to save a fight, and after much diffi¬ 
culty prevailed ou them to separate. The 
scene awoke my moral nature tco. I took 
the cards and flung them into the fire. 

Harry laughed uncomfortably. 

“The fault is not in them,” he said, 
“ but in those who cheat.” 

He never had his friends to see him 
again, but he sometimes went out without 
me. 

Much to my delight, I had been able to 
make arrangements for spending a week at 
home at Christmas. The very thought of 
it made my heart beat high. True, I could 
not boast of having accomplished much 
during my eight months in London, but I 
I was well liked by the partners, and kindly 
treated by all. It was no easy matter to 
make both ends meet on the small salary 
that I had to start with. Much as I liked 
Harry Beech’s company, I had to cry off 
many a time when he was going to expen¬ 
sive places of amusement. It was well 
enough for him, with rich relatives, per¬ 
haps, to assist him, but I had nobody, and 
could not afford these luxuries. Besides, I 
wanted to take something, however little, 
home with me. I knew that though small 
the gift it would seem like the earnest of 
more, and would cheer my mother’s heart. 
Our lodgings were not by any means ex¬ 
pensive, but I could not help feeling that 
in a thousand little things Harry Beech 
was more extravagant than I could afford 
to be. I spoke to him about it once, when 
I was so anxious as to the money I would 
have at Christmas. 

“Why did you not mention this be¬ 
fore ? ” he said. “ Of course you can’t 
afford these luxuries, but you must not pay 
for them in the future. You don’t sup¬ 
pose I would have them if I could not pay 
for them ! If you should want a few sove¬ 
reigns at Christmas just tell me; it will be 
no trouble for me lend you a trifle.” 

What could I say after that ? It was his 
generous spirit, I know; for though he 
sometimes was very flush of money, yet 
there were times when he seemed to be 
very much pressed himself. 

But it was not right to live on him in 
that way, sharing his meats and drinks, 
but bearing none of the expense, and I 
made up my mind to look for a room else¬ 
where. He would not listen to the propo¬ 
sition. If I went he would be so miser¬ 
able that he didn’t know what would 
become of him. Besides, he looked on me 
now as a sort of mentor, he said. I was so 
much more steady-going than he, and he 
compared me to a drag on a down-hill 
wheel. The end of it all was that I stayed, 
on tho understanding, however, that after 
Christmas I was to look out for other 
lodgings. 

When Christmas was approaching I 
made up my small accounts, and found 
that the utmost I could ho]M to have after 
paying my landlady would only be suffi¬ 
cient to take me home and back, and 
would leave nothing for incident^ ex- i 
Mnses or for my mother. I could hardly i 
do otherwise than ask Har^ to lend me 
two pounds. It had been his own sugges¬ 
tion, and I knew how thoroughly generous 
he was. Besides, it was only a loan for a 
few weeks. I was fully decided in my own 
mind to retrench when I returned, and it 
would have been particularly hard to have 
gone home without a sovereign in my 
pocket. I opened my heart to Harry 
so completely that he told me in his 
cheery way to think no more about the 
money, he would see to that, and if I never 
paid him it would not very much matter. 


At the same time, and in proof of hia r : 
nature, I know he was troubled about 1: 
own account with the landlady. She 
pressing him for money. He had ao* 
been regular of late, and she was Ttrr 
jwor, and grew rather anxious for b-:: 
little bills. I asked him if it was not «<*. 

‘ ‘ Oh, she makes a great fuss about a 
shillings, poor soul, but it will be all riirb* 
as soon as I get my next remittance. I* 
won’t hinder me from letting you, hav- 
those two sovereigns. Spot,” he siiid, plaj- 
fully calling me, as he always did. by tba* 
abridged edition of my name. He 8f>eL* 
his evenings from home more than ever, 
and remained out later. He was growinr 
thin and pale and troublld. I knew th-> 
was somt-tliiug wrong, but dared e ’: 
speak, for he was quick to resent b- 
tru-sion in such matters. 

But my time came, and with it the pre¬ 
mised help. 

“ There, old boy ! ” be exclaimed, as b? 
threw the two gold pieces on the table; 
“ go and enjoy your Christmas. I wish I 
was going too.” 

“ 1 wish 3 ’Ou were, with all my hear; 
wouldn’t we have fun! It's too late t 
talk of your coming now, but next summfr. 
I)erhap8, you might manage it. Motbrr 
would be so delighted to see you.” 

“Thanks, Spot ; I should really like it. 
We’ll talk of it later on. Now put your 
money away', and pay me when you can 
Three days after convenience ! ” 

“ It will be as pleasant to pay as it L- 
to borrow,” I said. 

“ All right. Spot. Good night, and gc«)d 
dreams.” 

The following morning I wa.s off by m 
early train in tho dim light of a winter 
dawn. How delicious to be speediap. 
thirty miles an hour, towards home, even 
in a third-class carriage, with the keen 
wind whistling through the chinks I Hov 
delightful to see the familiar fields and 
roads and churches as wo draw near onr 
station! But, above all, how delightful t 
see the dear faces at home, and to wauh 
their bright and happy looks as they stui* 
veyed me after eight months’ absence. 

Between tho attractions of home and tb? 
visiting of old friends, the preparations for 
Christmas, the skating and riding, mytimo 
was fully occupied, and I had not a moment 
to think of Harry Beech or of the 
both of which seemed more like dream? 
than anything else now that I was at home 
again. 

I was not allowed to remain long igno¬ 
rant of them, however, for they were both 
brought to my notice in a very unexpected 
way two days before Christmas. We were 
at tea when the boy from the village post- 
office brought up a telegram addressed to 
me. I coidd hardly believe my eyes when 
on opening it I read, “ From Bauren and 
Co., Lon£)n, to Clement Spottiswood. 
Deneworth. Come up without fail earlv 
to-morrow; your presence is urgently re¬ 
quired.” 

“What makes you look so troubled. 
Clement?” asked my mother; “therein 
nothing wrong, I hope ? ” 

“ I hardly know. Bead that! ” 

Then I told her the whole history of 
Harry Beech’s friendship, and how I had 
an undefined fear that something had gone 
wrong with his money matters. 

Neither of us slept much that night; 
she was too anxious, I was too miserable. 
The early and cheap train left our station 
at seven o’clock next morning, and by it, 
all shivering and goilty-strit^en, I 
tamed to Lemdon. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Vh, Mr. Spottiswood, you got our tele- 
im then ? ” the senior clerk said, as I 
Deared in the office, looking cold and 
?cTable. 

‘ Yes, sir; I hope nothing is wrong.” 

‘ Come in,” he said, pushing open the 
:)r of a private room which led to the 
iicipars room, and leading the way; 
Ir. li irron, senior, is here, and his son 
1 be bora in half an hour; they want to 
you.” 

‘ Can you tell me whatTit is about, sir ? ” 
skcd, anxiously. 

‘ I would rather not open the subject 
il we arc all together. Here is a paper 
you to read until he comes,” and 
chief clerk withdrew, leaving me to 
igiiie all kind of horrible things for the 
gest half-hour of my life. I heard from 
ere I sat of the arrival of Mr. Barron, 
i., and then, after a conversation with 
chief clerk, the door of the waiting- 
m was opened, and I was ushered into 
prest*:*.co of the partners. The senior 
tnor, a benevolent-looking old gentle- 
n, sat on one side of the table, and his 
on the other—the latter reading the 
Hmos,” which he lowered as I entered, 
'oral books were on the table ; the one 
which I usually worked was spread 
sn befort* Mr. Barron, sen. 

* I have told Mr. Spottiswood that you 
bed to see him, sir,” the chief clerk 
i, by way of opening the conversation, 
'hese are the entries that require expla- 
ion,” and he pointed as he spoke to the 
‘nbook. 

Standing there with an undefined dread 
some terrible misfortune in my heart, I 
; do^vnright ill, and must have looked 
guilty as any thief that ever stood in 
! dock. If the partners, when they 
ked at me, constiaied my distress into 
donee of gpiilt, they could not be 
med, for I felt as though I ought to be 
Ity, if I was not. 

‘ It appears from this took,” said the 
gentleman, looking at it again through 
eye-glasses, “that for several monms 
it ingenious entries have been made, by 
ich the book shows that we spout more 
noy in postages than we really did by 
3ut t<‘n pounds. It was only because 
. Beech was taken suddenly ill yester- 
j morning that the book came under 
) notice of the chief clerk, and he, in 
king through it, discovered these altera- 
ns; otherwise, the account would not 
ve been checked until the end of the 
arter.” 

‘ I know nothing of it, sir.” 

‘ But surely you most have had access to 
i book; and you must have known that 
} entries were not correct.” 

' Beech always kept it in his own desk, 

, and balanced it. I nevet made any 
ih entries in it.” 

‘ But you kept the cosh ? ” 

' I did, sir; but I was not always in the 
ice.” 

“ Had Beech access to the money in your 
sencG ? ” 

”He had, sir!” 

Trio junior partner now put his paper 
'’ay. and asked me a question. 

‘ ‘ Have you been at all pressed for money 

iely ? ” 

I Unshed up, and hesitated. It is an 
rful crisis in a young fellow’s history 
n*!) be is brought face to face with what 
p-I' s a d:inmgiug fact in his life, and 
.s t.i tfll the truth about it—or the 
wise. Thank God I had strength to tell 


the truth; it saved me many a pang after¬ 
wards, as it does always. 

“ Well, sir, if I answer honestly, I must 
say I have been.” 

“ Indeed! Why did yon not ask us for 
help?” 

“ I was such a short time here, sir. I 
didn’t like to do so.” 

“ What caused you to run short ? ” 

This was a thrust that made my blood 
run cold. Again, to tell the truth seemed 
terribly hard, but I must do it. 

“ My lodgings were more expensive 
than 1 could afford, sir, and I was new to 
the ways of London, and spent too muoh 
money. But I did not run in debt, and it 
was only because of my going home that I 
wanted a few pounds.” 

“ Of whom did you borrow?” 

“ Of Beech, sir.” 

Both partners looked surprised. 

“ I did not know that he could afford to 
be a lender,” the old gentleman said; “ he 
has very poor parents, and is in debt him¬ 
self.” 

This was new to me. I had always 
understood that Harry’s relatives were 
well off, and that he received an allowance 
from them. He was in debt too ! 

“How muoh did you borrow?” the 
junior partner asked. 

“ Two pounds, sir.” 

“Then, never under any circumstance 
do such a thing again. If you want money 
come to us, and if your application is 
genuine we will help you.” 

These few words brought me great relief. 
It did not appear from them that 1 was 
considered the thief# 

“Do you know anything of yoimg 
Beech’s associates ? You lodged witn him, 
I think,” said the old man. 

“ I did, sir ; but I was not always with 
him.” 

“Did he gamble?” asked the junior 
partner. 

“ He played cards sometimes, sir.” 

“Did you?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Never played cards, and you in hia 
company so frequently! Did he never in¬ 
vite you to play ? ” 

“ I had promised my mother, sir. that I 
would never play, and I never did,” I an¬ 
swered. 

“ I wish all mothers were like yours, 
or all sous like you,” the old man said, 
kindly. 

“ I don’t deserve any credit for it, sir; I 
was quite as anxious to play as Beech, only 
I could not break my promise.” 

“We have heard from his doctor this 
morning that ho is seriously ill, and must 
be kept perfectly quiet for the present. We 
are willing to accept your statement of the 
case until he is well enough to attend here, 
but you must return to your duties imme¬ 
diately. Perhaps for to-day you had better 
go to your lodgings and see after Beech; 
yon may be able to do something for him 
or learn something about this very unfor¬ 
tunate affair.” 

1 withdrew, in a better frame of mind 
than 1 went in, but still it was clear that X 
was under a cloud, and that the matter 
was only postponed. 

1 found the landlady in a great excite¬ 
ment about her lodger. She had not re- 
ci ivfd any money from him for a consider¬ 
able time, and now, what with the doctor 
ordering delicacies, and the prospect of a 
long illness, she was driven almost to 
despair, I did what I could to reassure 
her, and then I crept up to Harry’s room. 
The blinds were down, the shutters closed. 


the curtains drawn. It was as dark os mid¬ 
night almost. 

, “ Who is it ? ” asked the invalid, shaqdy 
and nervously. 

“ It’s Spot, Harry ! ” 

He raised himself by a great cffoit. 
“ Why have you come back ? ” he asked. 

“ They wanted me at the office.” 

“ Then why are you here at this hour ? ” 

“ I was anxious to hear how you were.” 

“It’s more than that; they have dis¬ 
covered something! ” he said, his eyes 
glaring out wildly at me in a state of 
terror. “I feel as if I should go mad! 
They toll me I must keep quiet; but they 
don’t know my disease. Have you read 
the letter I left for you last night ? ” 

“ No, Harry ; I have not seen it,” 

“ It’s downstairs in the sitting-room. 
Go and read it. I am dreadfully weak^ 
Spot; I don’t think I’ll ever get over 
this—at least, I hope not I ” 

“ Harry, don’t ttdk like that, it’s down¬ 
right wicked! ” 

“Wicked! What else have I been? 
Death would be better now than recovery 
and disgrace. I wish I was dead with all 
my heart! ” and he sank back upon hia 
pillow exhausted. 

Even in the dim room I could see how 
terribly ill. he looked, and I could not but 
feel for the unhappy fellow in his great 
distress. I found his letter in the small 
sitting-room, and opened it with anxiety. 
It ran thus.— 

“ Dear Spot,—I feel so ill to-night that I' 
don’t know what may happen. I want to 
leave in writing something that will clear* 
your character of all suspicion if anything 
should occur, and yet I don’t know how to teU. 
you of my great folly. Your mother made 
you promise never to gamble. Oh, Spot I 
I wish mine had! When I look back upon 
my life and see how step by step I was led 
on, and how I might have led you on, to de- 
stiuction, I can only wonder that I could 
be such a fool. I was so pressed for money 
everywhere that I borrowed of the money 
in your drawer, hoping to win enough at 
play to put it back, but my luck ti^ed, 
and I lost more and more. Then I made 
alterations in the book to make it appear 
that more money had gone out, and that 
made your money balance. I can hardly 
write it for shame, Spot, but I became 
what I am now—a thief! God keep you 
from ever becoming that! I haven’t asked 
Him to keep me from anything, for 1 have 
felt like stone lately. I wish when you 
put those cards on the fire that night that 
you had made me promise never to play 
again. I think I should have promised 
you. 

“ Your miserable friend, 

“EUrry Besoh.” 

Tears came into my eyes, and I crept 
back to the room. 

He made no sign; his head was co¬ 
vered. 

“ Harry, I have read your letter; I 
pity you. It is known to the partners ; I 
think you ought to tell them everything.” 

Those sentences I uttered at intervals of 
a second or two. He made no remark, andt 
did not move his head. 

“ May I show them your letter ? It 
would do more than anything else to make 
them overlook your offence.” 

“ You may, Spot.” 

He did not say more, so I left him after 
a few minutes, and hastened back to the 
City, where the partners were still to be 
found, although preparing to leare. I 
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had We were soon rolling away in the direc- 
tcT. , tion of Islington, he chatting pleasantly 
and very kindly about his early life, and I 
tie- j listening with respectful interest. When 
it it ' at length we approached our lodgings he 
ted. ' said, 

Ejr.’ i “You must prepare the way for me. It 
and , would be too great a shock were I to go in 
h<‘d unannounced.” 

Liito I Tlie doctor was in the hall just coming 
gns out. When he heard that we were visitors, 
ies, and wanted to see Harry, he held up his 
■hat hands. 

was “ I won't answer for his life if any one 
' excites him now,” he said. 

> A few words of explanation from Mr. 

Barron, and the doctor yielded. I went up 
to the room, and kneeling dowm by the 
bedside, whispered, 

“ Harry, a kind and generous friend has 
self, come with me from the City to see you. 
1 Can you bear an interview J* ” 


He looked at me inquiringly. “Sr 
not Mr. Barron ? ** 

I nodded. 

“ Live or die, I will see him,” b€ c 
eagerly, and I left the room. 

What transpired never was m|K 
Harry recovered, after a longjji 
ful illness, and returned to 
Barron and Company, Mincing 
one of their steadiest and mo^ea 
tious derka The secret of 
known only to the four who lajB 
the inner room, and each of tht^Hj 
watched his steady demeanour, 
ful care, his modest bearing, 
him more and more, and to flD 
friendship. One of them, after 
him for many years, was his b^H| 
his wedding, and still calls him^^U 
his friend Harry. He still 
friendly familiarity of ** dear olIMb 
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.AMONG THE SLAVE-DEALERS. 

By S. Wiiirt nrKrH S.wilki:, 

author of''IJnw / Capfurcd i"f; First Slurcr," “ Thr 
Hlavc C\ti>tuiu s Lycuju:," etc. 

(’IIAITKIl r. 

Tf you donH let mo go to soa I shall 

I run away.” 

I heard a boy make that little speech the 
•other day to his fa'Ii^T—not knowing tiiat 
in those times, happily, no cjiptaiii would 
take him—and it struck me that as in my 
young days I was a real runaway, boys 
Jiiight like to road the story of my first 
oruise, and the adventures that beftil mo. 

My father was a grey-headed mate of 
'"the old war time. After serving upwards 
■ of thirty years in the midshipmen’s berth, 
being twice-wounded in cutting-out 
• expeditions, left for dead with yellow 
fever in Port Royal Hospital, and capsized 
in a tornado, peace came; and in the year 
1815 he was rewarded with a lieutenant’s 
■commission, and five shillings a day half- 

pay- 

With this grand income the old officer 
married, settling down in a small country 
village in Somer.setshire. 

Gladly would ho have gone to sea again ; 
but, in the first place, the Admiralty had 
no employment to give; and, secondly, the 
old song suited him too well—words that 
he had often enough sung in the berth, 

“ For the bullets and the gout 
Had 80 knocked his hull about, 

That he’ll never more be fit for soa. 

So Lieutenant Tracy, although always 
styled “ The Captain ” by the villagers, 
■never had his wish granted, and died at 
last without having seen his pendant 
fiying from the masthead of a man-of-war. 

A very unhappy boy was I on leaving 
the country churchyard that gloomy 
November day, when the worn-out officer 
had been laid to rest, beside the wife who 

few short months had gone before. My 
fifteenth birthday had not yet come, and 
it seemed early days to be alone in the 
world. So, no doubt, the clergyman 
thought, as he walked by my side, 
inquiring pityingly about my future plans. 

But I couldn’t tell him then, I must go 
home and think the matter out. 

I soon found there was no money left. 
My father’s desk was filled principally 
with navy certificates from his old captains, 
setting forth in ink, now yellow with age, 
that Mr. Frank Tracy had “ served with 
•diligence, attention, and sobriety, and had 
been always obedient to command.” On 
the toj) of these papers there was placed 
•conspicuously, in order, evidently, to catch 
my eye, a letter addressed— 

Mr. Peter Matthews, 

The Pithayc, 

Bristol. 

This Mr. Matthews was a distant cousin 
•of my mother’s, a tradesman of some sort, 
I fancied ; and the letter no doubt recom¬ 
mended me to his care. I did not much 
like this, for of all things I longed to be 
a sailor, if not in the Navy, then at all 
events in the merchant service. However, 
my duty was plain—to Bristol I must go 
first, whatever should chance afterwards. 

A week went by after the funeral. The 
furniture of the cottage was sold and all 
debts were paid; then with a five-pound 
note and tl^ letter in my pocket, my sole 
earthly possessions, except a box of cloth¬ 
ing loft at the parsonage to follow by 
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coach, I said good-bye to old friends and 
started otF on foot. 

It was a twenty-mile walk to Bristol, 
and night fell as, tired and weary, I stood 
on the well-known hill and looked down in 
wonder on the lights of the great city, as it 
a[»pearod to the boy who never before had 
wandered ten miles from his native vil¬ 
lage. There were two bridges to cros.s, 
and on the second I waited long, leaning 
over the parap<*t and watching the ti^^rs of 
shipping and the l)oat8 moving to and fro 
in the floating harbour. 

“If I w^ere only on iK^'ird one of those 
vessels, and going to sea to-morrow morn- 
iug! ” 

Well, it was no use wishing. I turned 
away, and a friendly bystander told me 
how to got to the Pithaye. Passing up 
the High Street, and turning a httle to 
the right, I found myself at the entrance 
of a narrow, steep declivity of old—very 
old—tall houses. At the second or third 
door from the top, by the dim light of a 
lamp over the shop window, I read the 
words, “ Peti^r Matthews, clothier.” 

I didn’t like it at all. The narrow street 
was dirty, the shop (I could j ust see it through 
the grimy panes) was dirty, a dirty-looking 
boy was putting up the dirty shutters, and a 
man who possibly might have looked at a 
piece of soap once in his lifetime, but ap¬ 
parently had not used it, stood at the door 
with his hands in his pockets, master of 
aU he surveyed. 

I had walked right up to the shop, 
letter in hand; but now, seeing tha place 
and the unsavoury being to whom it be¬ 
longed, I hesitated and drew back. But 
it was too late. 

“ What do you want, youngster ? Is that 
letter for me Y ” 

The man at the door took it from my 
hand, and, going inside, began to read. I 
followed. There was a chair by tlie 
counter, but, tired though I was, standing 
seemed better than sitting in that unclean 
place. 

When Mr. Matthews had finished read¬ 
ing, he lifted up his liom spectacles and 
eyed me all over. 

“ So you are Captain Tracy’s boy. Well, 
he did not condescend to have much to do 
with me when he was alive, although he 
asks me to give you a lift in the world now 
he is gone. But you seem much too fine a 
gentleman to care for a trade.” 

“ I am not«at all a fine gentleman.” 

I couldn’t help saying that; it was quite 
true. Although the dirt of the shop and 
the surroundings disgusted me, yet I would, 
have done the roughest sailoring work, 
with pleasure—dipped my hands in the 
tar-bucket as deep as any foremast man. 

Meanwhile, the dirty boy, having 
finished his work with the sliutters, was 
amusing himself by practising with a pea- 
G^ooter at a young friend engaged in 
closing the windows over the way. 

“ Johnny, come in. Hei-e’s your cousin, 
Frank Tracy.” 

“ All right, father.” And stopping to 
fire a parting volley, which by the yell that 
followed must have touched a tender part, 
Johnny ran inside, shutting the door 
rather hurriedly behind him to escape the 
return fire. 

This hopeful young gentleman honoured 
me with a nod and a stare, but, happily, 
neither he nor his father offered to shake 
hands. Then we all sat down to a supper 
of bread and cheese, in a small, dark room 
behind the shop, and, like the shop, smell¬ 
ing of the ready-made garments which 
hung around. { 


It set*m»‘d all very miserable. 
although lie knew Mr. Matthews wa??' ii 
buhiiiess,” coidd have had no idr-a of 
kind of bnsiTi»-Ks he carried on. My c -ji 
— only a distant one, I kept on sayii.;^ 
myself—did not s^-eni actually an ill-ii# 
I>osed man, if lie were only a little ci^aiK 
He 8[)«:ke kindly enough at supper, j 
8p[):irfntly had made up his mind 
regard to my future. 

Jolinny wants a companion, kul ;i 
can make yourself useful in the shop j 
other ways.” i 

“ BetttT have stopr.tHl in the villa?.> j 
helped b ach in the school thiui tk-.* 
thought to myself. j 

Well, I was fairly tired out, 
thinking in the W(U'ld \v*<.uld do no 
just then. A bed was brought in frti:: tkj 
shop and throwm down in a c< mer. Tk 
Matthewses, father and son, w’i.shednie ^ >oi 
night. I said my prayers —ic w as the is 
thiie I had knelt for iny ev* niL^ 
away from home, and I think tiie \\ nil 
came more from the heart than ever j 
did in the old days —and then, without 
dres.sing, I fell asleep. 

Matthews junior gave me a lesson tb-i 
following morning in the art of 
down shutters and 6we(*piiig out shops, i 
ventured to throw out the suggestion tr.si 
the floor would he all the bettc^r for a l' i 
scrubbing, but the idea w’as scouted a- in¬ 
volving a waste of soap und water. Benb 
fast was laid in the little room, but I < . i 
eat none, and asked leave to go outah : ■ 
a walk. 

Oh, the delight of e.scaping from tl - 
ill-smelling house and breathing the i 
cool air that blew across the river! lu 
ing my way to the foot of the bridge. ' 
which I had leaned the evening beferr. . 
wandered along by the wrater-side. II 
passed away. Forgetful of the houv ' 
the Pithaye, forgetful of everytlicg 
the pleasure of watching the moving eL ;' 
some outward, some homeward h 
still on I wandered, imtil at last my s* • 
were hindered by a crowd assembled at tr.^ 
entrance of the floating harbour. 

It was the top of high water, and tb? 
or four vessels, with sails loose, were wn - 
ing for the opening of the dock-gatt' t 
enable them to begin their outward v .y- 
age. Among the number w^as a fine Iri.. 
with her name, the Polly, flying ho-- 
the masthead. To judge by the griti i- 
the weeping women standing on the whiir 
waving farewells, this vessel was bound 
some distant or perilous voyage. 

A sudden impulse seized me. Pud.:’ 
my way wdth difficulty through the cro^' - 
I jumped on board and touched my hit 
the captain. 

“ Do you want a boy, sir ? ” 

The captain looked me all over, that 
gtavely rephed, ” Go home to yoorfrieL'h, 
my boy.” 

“ I have none, sir. My father i 
naval officer, and”— I vvent on, hun.iy 
knowing in my agitation what I was say¬ 
ing, for the dock-gate was opening 
the vessel beginning to move—“oh. sir. 
do take me; I have learned navigati^ii. 
and I can tie a reef point, and I know h 
the ropes, and— ” 

“Well, well,” he interrupted, laughing* 
“I have no time for any more talhng; 
stay if you like. Forward there I Hoist 
away the jib ! ” 

The hawser was cast off. Gliding 
through the wide-open gates, the Polly 
enter^ the muddy stream of the Avon- 
My adventure had begun. 

(To be eontinwd.) 
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THE SNOWBALL FIGHT. 



n, well do I remem¬ 
ber, 

Some twenty years 
ago, 

One day in dull De¬ 
cember, 

'When all was wTapt 
in snow. 

The villagers had sent 
us 

A challenge to a 
fight, 

And on this day 
momentous 

"We were to try our 
might. 


Brimful of boyish 
ardour 

We poured across the field. 

And pressed our snowballs harder 
With fingers half congealed ; 

A low wall in the centre 
Served us for a redoubt; 

The foe had vowed to enter. 

And we to keep them out. 


But they are much the stronger, 

The work is far too warm. 

We can’t hold out much longer— 

As thick as bees they swarm. 

Their captain’s stalwart figure 
Once more bestrides the wall. 

His comrades press with vigour 
In answer to his call. 

But by good luck ho tumbles 
On our side of the field ; 

We seize him as ho stumbles. 
Compelling him to yield. 

By his misfortune frightened 
His followers give way, 

Whilst we with prospects brightened 
Rush forward to the fray. 

With eager haste some forty 
Across the rampart swarm. 

To make a rapid sortie 
Before the foe can form. 

They scatter helter-skelter. 

Each takes tlie shortest way 
To find himself a shelter. 

And we have won the day. 

PAUL BLAKE. 


The enemy advances. 

But in a straggling line. 

And eager are our glances 
To catch our leader’s sign. 

Tis given ; snowballs flying 
Show business has begun. 

The enemy replying 

As towards the wall they run. 

Their captain is a giant 

'Who stands two good yards high, 
His arms are long and pliant. 

And swiftly can he shy. 

We shout “ Hurrah! ” right gladly 
To see the foe fall back ; 

One moment’s pause, then madly 
They rush to the attack. 

Iso time for hesitation. 

We run towards the wall. 

And shy in desperation 

Whole piles of hard-pressed balL 
But now their ammuBition 
Is quickly running short, 

They can’t hold their position 
So close upon our fort. 

Yes, there they are retiring. 

Which brings us the relief 
We’re all of us desiring, 

Though none have come to giief. 
Our clothea and hands are dripping. 
But no one of that recks. 

Though lumps of snow are slipping 
Down some unhappy necks. 

But we to work are warming. 

We vow to keep our wall. 

In spite of all their storming. 

I’m our last man shall fall. 

Once more the foe are on us 
With endless heaps of shot. 

They rain the balls upon us 
From every vantage spot. 

By dint of .skill and muscle 
Their leader climbs the fort; 

We have a fearful tussle. 

Yet cut his triumph short. 


“SECOND SIGHT.” 

PART V. 

H aving got through the drudgery, the hard 
study necessary to the full comprehension 
of the art, we now reach a stage when it may be 
put into practice, and can do nothing more than 
give an imaginary performance to show the 
application of the principles previously laid 
down. 

A nice little speech w^l introduce yourself and 
confederate, the usual way being to modestly 
disclaim the supernatural for the wonders you 
are about to work. Suppose your assistant to 
be a young lady, she is blindfolded, and you 
proceed to business by requesting assistance from 
the spectators by the loan of - any articles they 
would wish to be described by your clair- 
voyante. t 

Then you go to work at once :— 

Will you name this ?—It is a ring. 

Name the kind of ring ?—It is a mourning 
ring. 

Anything on it, please ?—Yes, initials. 

Be sure, if you please, and say what they are ? 
—A. R. 

Quite right. Can you tell this ?—It is a 
watch. 

Silver or gold ?—Gold. 

Anything on it ?—Yes. there is a cre.st. 

Quite correct.. Now, the time, if you please, 
by it ?—'Ihventy-one minutes to one. 

Very good. Can you name this ?—Yes, it is 
a coin. 

What coin ?—A si.vnence. 

The date, if you please ? (The clairvoyanto 
knows it is of this century, as only two letters arc 
given.)—Eighteen hundred and eleven. 

Can you tell this, please !?—It is a medal. 
Please name the metal ?—Bronze. 

Does she know ? If you please to ask the 
young lady I have no doubt she will tell you 
the campaign it is for, sir. (Hei-e the interlo¬ 
cutor, in speaking to the owner of medal, has 
given the cue to the clairvoyante by d s k, which 
stand for CRI.) When the que.stion is put, she 
8 a 3 ' 8 , “ It is a Crimean medal.” 

Now, there is an initial here ; tell me that ? 
—M. 

Look now, if you please, at the number of the 
remment ?—The fifty-second. 

Will you look here, please ?—You now have a 
flower. 




What flower ?—Lily of the Valley. 

What name has tliis ?—It is a cigarette. 

What is here ?—A pen-knife. 

Now, how many blades are there ?—Two. 

Very easy. Pray view onlj' here, if you please, 
and tell me the name engraved upon the handle ? 
—The name is Vouvg. 

What material is the handle made of ?—Pearl. 

What is this ?—A pocket-book. 

Anything here, please ?—There is a letter 
inside. 

Quite correct. If you pleas®, tell me the 
initials of tlie peraon to whom it is addressed ? 
—P. B. 

What is this, now ?—A railway season ticket. 

Can 5 mu tell the month it expires in ?—Here 
the clairvoyante takes c for the seventh month 
and answers “July.” 

Very good. Bo so kind, no\v, if you please, 
as to give us the number of it ?—Niue thousand 
and seventy-two. 

AVill you tell this, please ?—It is a brooch. 

Anything in it, please ?—A child’s portrait. 

Anything in it, now, at the back?—Yes, 
hair. 

What colour is it ?—Brown. 

What is this for ?—To smoke. It is a cigar ; 
you can have it. 

Is that right sir ? Thank you ! What kind 
of cigar is it ?—A Manilla. 

Do you know what this is for ?—That would 
also suit you ; it is a cane ! 

Thank you, miss, you are very kind ! Tell 
this ?—That is a hat. 

Can you tell the colour ?—White. 

And this ?—A parasol. 

Name the colour ?—Blue. 

Name the material of the handle, xdease ? — 
Ivory. 

’ And this ?—That is a programme. 

And this ?—An ojicra-glass. 

This ?—A stick. 

This ?—A flower. 

Do you know what flower ?—Yes ; a camellia. 

This ?—An eye-gla.s8. 

This ?—A breast-xnn. 

This ?—A fan. 

This ?—A chain. 

Find the carat ?—The clairvoyante know's that 
/stands for 8, and answers “ Eighteen.” 

This ?—That is a glove. 

Do you know the colour ?—Black. 

And this ?—A head. 

Anything in it ?—No ! 

And so the curtain comes down with a hearty 
laugh at the unfortunate wight whose cranium 
is thus stigmatised as cuqity ! 

(To be contimted.) 
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H. B. Kingsley and many Othem. who wish to know 
in what nuiiiben certain articles appeared, alioul l 
pet nn Index nund>er, a-s we have t«*l«l them iHjfore^ 
We cannot give the same infonnulion week after 
week. 

C. R. n. 1. Dumb-l>ell8 should not 1>« too heavy ; see 
our articles on Training. 2. We think so. 3 We 
never give opinions on patent medicines. We do 
not like physic at all. and we should reeommeml 
you to he careful in your diet, take lots of liitelligent 
exercise, and shake off the eo<Miver-oil necessity us 
soon as possible. We ore glad to hear about your 
cricket. 

BuanEAR.—Tlianks; the subject Is on our list. 

RiiosLLANEuriiRrGOG (we think we have 8t>elt it pro- 
jK-rly). - 1. You must get the whole of the ]ilntca bee 
our prospectus. 2. Tiiey were of no general interest, 
and such as you could solve for yourself. 

Don Quixote.— 1. A coloured plate of Ashes will s xm 
lie issued. 2. The term explains itself ; cannot you 
understand the article ? 3. Arranged. 

-fl.VEAS.- 1. Thanks for the suggestion. 2. Alwut a 
couple of ]>unndB. S. Arranged. 4. Our remasks w’ere 
principally directed against the custom amongst 
some lads of sitting alaiut without their clothes and 
not taking to the water as scHin os ready. 6. See our 
articles on Gymnastics, (i. No. 

A. Burgin.— ligcons sit for fifteen days after the eggs 
are laid. 

JAME.S Cooper.—N o, not unless yon can speak the 
language, and even then your application would be 
looked upon with suspicion. If you want to be a 
soldier, join our army. Why join the French? Are 
you thinking of the Aeid-marskal's bAton that is said 
to form part of the contents of the conscript’s knap¬ 
sack t 

Bertie.— Yon are the Arst blushing politician we have 
come across. 1. The Bov's OWN Paper does not at¬ 
tempt to be a newspaper; we left that side of the 
subject for others to take up. and we shall do as 
much as we can to keep clear of party questions sml 
political matters. If you Injcome muenof a politician 
you will soon leave off blushing. 2. “ If a master 
gives his servant a fortnight’s holiday in a year, is he 
Iwund by law to pay the servant his wages for the 
fortnight?” Yes. if he gives him the holiday; and, 
speaking generally, he must be a very mean-spirited 
miister who would have any doubt on the subject, 
even if the law were not clear. 

C. J. Benson. —Kon-ver-sarts-e-own-e. 

J. T. -It is right. Tx>ok at the monogram again; do 
you see anything like 1830 alx)ut it? 

Tuckerr.— Decidedly no to both questions. Your 
letter Is a caution. It contains forty-six words, and 
twenty of them are misspelt. Oh, Tuckerr ! 

H. J. Paterson.— Try OrifAn’s, in Long Acre. Any of 
the wholesale people w ill lot you have it. It is very 
cheap. Not less than three pounds. 

Ben Norton.—No explanation is required, and we 
could not obtain it if we would, for the old gentle¬ 
man has long since gone over to the majority. A 
man is at lilierty to set any sum he likes. Your 
query reminds us of the examination story of the 
candidate w ho was asked what was the cost of a ton 
of tea at uinep<Mice {ler pound, and who was plucked 
because, instead of working out the question, he 
sagely replied, “You can't get tea at the price, and 
I don't sec the use of washing time about such rub¬ 
bish ! ” 

jppo — We are glad to hear it. The impression looks 
Arst-rate. Isinglass w'e think will do, but you will 
find it very expensive. 

W. O. N.—The object you send is not a piece of 
comb, but a batch of the cocoons of a species of 
Slicrogaster, one of the iclmeumon Aies. 


Kreh Hayward —Did you ever re.id tlie ‘ Efr.pe?-* 
New Clothes," a Hcanilinavian story? Ifnoi.d • 
SHiiipson Low and Co. pufdish ft at miprs 
Making “ invisible ink” will tie very much thtwe.- 
sort of thing as descrilHnl in that little bm'L s 
have given instructions many times aixjut inksiii 
will appear and disappear, if that is what ><Knrr 
There was a patent taken out in America ^jnu U 
ago for an ink that fadeil entirely, and a bv 
ensiitrd thereupon. A merchant had bought 
secret from tlic patentee, and paid for it in ((i!b . 
six months. 'Tlie inventor kept the bills. andvL 
he went to present them, lo! they were hot 
lilank paper. Th^y had been trriftrn in hU tr 
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R. J. F.-Tjke our ad vice, and do not try to b : 
clerk, unless yon put yourself in the same pcsiti 
as dill the appientices of old. and enter jourutb 
tion to learn your master’s business, with the i&tr' 
tlon of trading yourself some day. The pecitici! 
a clerk, in ttie general sense, is the worst you u 
wish f«)r. It is l>ad enough now, and )'ear b> jr- 
wiUi tlie spread of e^iucation. will grt worse r 
worse. Any educated person can do ordin^deri - 
work. It IS the special training for special tri,^ 
that is valuable, and when this is not praen: u 
result is genteel starvation. 

Antiquary.—W rite to “Notes and Queries:"!’:’ 
medallions are too much for us. What lingnlr 
handsome heads. A numismatic friend to whom * 
showed your sketches suggested tliat theymiu' - 
in commemoration of some early fifth of Soret »• 
imt he was obviously joking. Seriously, “Note* i- 
Queries ’’ or tlie “Antiquary" might help yoa. L 
thiiigs are quite new to us. 

A. O. B.—To polish hoofs or horn scrape first wit’' • 
sharp knife, and then rub well with a wet voi ;- 
cloth, free from grease—the cloth being wra;?^ 
round a ple<'e of wood, and covered with pi* ;-' 
cliarcoal or Aiie brickdust. 'Then rub with uoti.' 

, cloth on whicli dry w hiting is rubbed, and iligh’-.f 

• nioistAi the article you wish to polish with tinezx 
Finish with the palm of the hand and diy whitm,’ : 

^ rottenstone. 

F. J. Kinsman.—Y ou can varnish your maps la f- 
onlinary' w ay, and they will be all right; or you a: 
put a gloss on them that will not be damaj:sd wba 
von mount them by taking a piece of glase, waraii* 
It, and rubbing a little wax all over it, then pount; 
water on the plate, and laying the map (ace do*”, 
wards on it and pressing ic closely down with bl'<i- 
tiug-paper. When dry take It off, and yon will os: 
you have imparted to it a must brilliant glosa 

J. S B.—Windermere Lake is In Westmoreland ni 
Lancashire—most of It in Lancashire. 
use of arguing with a fellow who does not belie*-* a 
maps, and won't trust his own senses when his em: 
is pointed out to him? 

Amphibious.—N o. it will not hurt yon. Ton are c-:': 
a ‘ ‘ whale " at orthography. Surely your eyes nsa.*- 
tell you how badly you spell! Did it never 
you how queer your words look ? 

T. —1. Yes. 2. W. H. Davies answers you in asidn? a 
if tills le a good way to treat them. “ " e treat our 
fowls in the following way, and they alwajrs hiw 
good health. We asphalte the henhouse floor. 
scatter sand on it weekly, and Umewash thev^d 
and take the dirt out every mominc. We ban? 
three henhouses and three runs, which are four acd 
a lialf by two yards each. In summer we vary Uiw 
diet—mixed com, ttc.—but in damp weather asi 
food T but in winter we have found they lay 
It fed on round raxize. This year they be^ to by 
regularly from Januar}' Srd." All this sounda fint 
rate. Try it. 

H. F. White.-D owning Street, Whitehan. sw. 
you want liim to send you a postcard? 

Declineil with thanks:—O. H. B., D. 5L (Golspie).*^1 
Rocamber. — “ The EdIoboI 
gist," and “TheEntomolo^^-* 
S|oythl7 5 
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Waltkr Lloyd (Brighton).—We do not know of any 
method for preserving the colours of dragon-flies 
after death Various plans have been tried, but all 
without success. Neither do we know of any book 
which gives coloured drawings of all the British 
Moths and BntterAies, ami do not believe that there 
is such a volume published. Newman’s “ Natural 
History of British ButterAies and Moths" gives a 
capital woodcut of each insect, as well as of any 
varieties, and, except in the more obscure species, 
we think you would have but little tniiible in ideuti- 
fying your captures by the aid of the descriptions 
appended to each moth. With the caterpillars we 
cannot help you, we fear. 

A. E. San KEY (Gravesend).—If your hawk larA’ic have 
been properly fed and cared for, and provided that 
no injury has occurred to the pupa?, you ought to 
have no trouble in carrying them ^elv through the 
winter months. Perhaps you keep them too dry. 
Place a few pieces of damp muss in the breeding- 
cage, but not touching the pupa*. 

N.B.—A correspondent, whose letter we have un¬ 
fortunately mislaid, sent us some little time ago a 
large green caterpillar, which he had found in a 
potato-Aeld. The larva is that of the Deatli’s Head 
Hawk Moth (Acherontia atropos), whicli is remark¬ 
able for its power of squeaking when alarmed, in the 
impal and perfect, as well as in the larval states. It 
is not usually a common insect, Imt the caterpillars 
seem to have been found in greater abundance tlian 
usual during the past season. 

F. F.—It was a misprint. It should have read “10 or 
11 feet ou leech." 

Q. Z.—The least current weight of a sovereign is5dwt. 
2^ grains or 122 500 grains troy ; of a half-sovereign 
2ilwt. 13i grains, or 61125 grains troy. 

G. II. Head and Others can get the M.C.C. Cricket 
Laws at any shop where they sell cricketing ma¬ 
terials. They are published'in all cricket books and 
annuals. 

J A. Uran (PlymouthY — 1. 

Beetles can, of course, be pro¬ 
tected from mites by the same 
process ns lepidoptera, viz., 
liy soaking them for a short 
lime in a solution of bichloride 
of mercury (corrosive subli¬ 
mate) in spirits of wine. 2. 

If the beetles have been pro¬ 
perly set, and left for a sutA- 
cien’t length of time on the 
setting-boards, the legs will 
not “spring" when placed in 
the cabinet, but will always 
remain in the same position. 

3. We cannot say at present. 

F. W. Webb.—W e should advise 
you to stuff your female 
Vnpourer moth if you can, as 
otherwise she is sure to shrivel 
uj) and become almost unre¬ 
cognisable. You can then 
either pin or set her out on 
card by means of gum, as you 
jirefer. The larv® will eat al¬ 
most any leaf, and are espe¬ 
cially fond of pear, plum, and 
«ither fruit trees. Birch, too, 
is a favourite food. 

Kitten.—G et a bottle of Ste¬ 
phens’s wood stains from an 
oilsliop. You do not say 
what wood you wish to imi¬ 
tate. 


2. An Artist likely to make a noise 
in the World I 


I. Drawing, by a most eminent 
Professor I 
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MY DOGGIE AND 1. 


By R. M. Ballantyne, 


Author of “ The Red Man's Rccenje," etc. 

f AFTER VIII. —LITTLE SLinDEU RESISTS TEMP¬ 
TATION SUCCESSFULLY, AND I UE( OME EN- 
.SLAVED. 

P OMPEY,” 8ai(i I, one afternoon, while 
reclining on the sofa in Dobson’s 
rawing-room, my leg being not yet suf- 
3iently restored to admit of my going out 
Pompey, I’ve got news for you.” 

To my surprise my doggie would not 
iswer to that name at all when I used it, 
loug-h he did so when it was used by Miss 
lytho. 

“Dumps!” I said, in a somewhat in- 
ired tone. 

Ears and tail at once replied. 

“ Come now. Punch,” I said, rather 
emly; “I'll call you what I please — 
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Punch, Dumps, or Pompey—^because you ^ 
are my dog still, at least, as long as your 
mistress and I live under the same roof; 
80 , sir, if you take the dumps when I call 
you Pompey I’ll punch your head for 
you/’ 

Evidently the dog thought this a very 
flat jest, for he paid no attention to it 
whatever. 

“Now, Dumps, oome here and let’s be 
friends. Who do you think is coming to 
stay with us—to stay altogether ? You’ll 
never guess. Your old friend and first 
master, little Slidder, no less. Think of 
that!” 

Dumps wagged his tail vigorously; 
whether at the news, or because of plea¬ 
sure at my brushing the hair off his soft 
brown eyes, and looking into them, 1 can¬ 
not tell. 

“Yes,” I continued, “it’s quite true. 
This fire will apparently be the making of 
little Slidder, as well as you and me, for we 
are all going to live and work together. 
Isn’t that nice ? Evidently Dr. McTougall 
is a trump, and so is his friend Dobson, 
who puts this fine mansion at his disposal 
until another home can be got ready for 
us.” 

I was interrupted at this point by an 
uproarious bi^’st of laughter from the 
doctor himself, who had entered by the 
open door unobserved by mo. I j^nned in 
the laugh against myself, but blushed, 
nevertheless, for man does not like, as a 
rule, to be caught talking earnestly either 
to himself or to a dumb creature. 

“Why, Mellon,” he said, sitting down 
beside me, and patting my dog, “ I ima¬ 
gined from your tones, as I entered, that 
you were having some serious conversation 
with my wife.” 

“No; Mrs. McToug^ has not yet re¬ 
turned from her drive. I was merely hav¬ 
ing a chat with Dumps. I had of late, in 
my lodgings, got into a w'ay of thinking 
aloud, as it were, while talking to my dog. 
I suppose it was with an unconscious desire 
to break the silence of my room.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” replied the doc¬ 
tor, with a touch of sympathy in his tone. 

“ You must have been rather lonely in that 
■ittic of yours. And yet, do you know, I 
sometimes sigh for the quiet of such an 
sttio! Perhaps, when you’ve been some 
months under the same roof with these 
miniature thunderstorms, Jack, Harry, Job, 
Jenny, and Dolly, you’ll long to go back 
to the attic.” 

A tremendous thump on the floor over¬ 
head, followed by a wild uproar, sent the 
doctor upstairs—three steps at a stride. I 
sat prudently still till he returned, which 
he did in a few minntes, laughing. 

“What d’you think it was?” he cried, 
panting. “Only my Dolly tumbling off 
the chest of drawers. My babes have 
many pleasant little games. Among others, 
cutting off the heads of dreadful traitors is 
a great favourite. They roll up a sheet 
into a ball for the head. Then each of 
is led in turn to the scaffold, which 

the top of a chest of drawers. One holds 
tilt* ball against the crirainars shoulders, 
an »rher cuts it off with a woollen knife, a 
ba‘-ket receives it below, then one of them 
takes it out, and, helding it aloft, shouts 
* Behold the head of a traitor.’ It seems 
that four criminals had been safely decapi¬ 
tated, and Dolly wsis being led to the fatal 
block, when she slipped her foot axd fell 
to thi ground, overturning Harry and a 
chair vn her descent. That was all.” 

“ Nt>t hurt, I h-^pe ?” 

“ OL; no! They never get hurt—seri¬ 


ously hurt, I mean, As to black-ond-blue 
shins, scratches, cuts, and bumps, they 
may be said to exist in a perpetually 
maimed condition.” 

“Strange!” said I, musingly, “that 
they should like to play at such a disag^ree- 
able subject.” 

“Disagreeable!” exclaimed my friend, 
“pooh! that’s notliing. You should see 
them playing at the horrors of the Inquisi¬ 
tion. My poor wife sometimes shudders at 
the idea that we have been gifted with five 
monsters of cruelty, but any one can see 
with half an eye that it is a fine sense of 
the propriety of retributive justice that 
influences them.” 

“Any one who chooses to go and look 
at the five innocent faces when they are 
asleep,” said I, laughing, “ can see with 
a quarter of an eye that you and Mrs. 
McTougall are to be con^atulated on the 
nature of your little ones.” 

“ Of course we are, my dear fellow,” 
returned the doctor with enthusiasm. 
“But—to change the subject—has little 
Slidder been here to-day ?’’ 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“ Ah! there he is,” said the doctor, os, 
at that instant, the door-bell rang; “there 
is insolence in the verj’ tone of his ring. 
He has pulled the visitor’s bell, too, and 
there goes the knocker I Of all the imps 
that walk, a London street-boy is—” 

The sentence was cut short by the open¬ 
ing of the door and the entrance of my 
little protege. He had evidently got him¬ 
self up for the occasion, for his ehooblack 
uniform had been well brushed, his hands 
and face severely washed, and his hair 
plastered well down with soap-and-water. 

“Come in, Slidder—that’s your name, 
isn’t it?” said the doctor. 

“It is, sir—Robin Slidder, at your sar- 
vice,” replied the urchin, giving me a fami¬ 
liar nod. “ ’Ope your leg ain’t so cranky 
as it W08, sir. Gittin’ all square, eh ?” 

I repressed a smile with difBculty as I 
replied, 

“It is much better, thank you. Attend 
to what Dr. McToug^ has to say to you.” 

“ Hall serene,” he replied, looking with 
cool urbanity in the doctor’s face, “fire 
away! ” 

“You’re a shoeblack, I see,” said the 
doctor. 

“ That’s my purfession.” 

“ Do you like it ? ” 

“Yell, w'en it’s dirty weather, with lots 
o’ mud, an’ coppers goin’, I does. W’en 
it’s all sunshine an* starwation, I doesn’t.” 

“ My friend, Mr. Mellon, tells me that 
you’re a veiy good boy.” 

Little Slidder looked at me with a 
solemn, reproachful air. 

“ Oh! IV hat a wopper ! ” he said. 

We both laughed at this. 

“Come, Slidder,” said I, “you must 
learn to treat us with more respect, else I 
shall have to change my opinion of you.” 

“ Wery good, sir, that’s your business, 
not mine. I wos inwited here, an’ here I 
am. Now, wot ’ave you got to say to me ? 
—that’s the p’int.” 

“Can you read and write?” resumed 
the doctor. 

“ Oem’ly not,” replied the boy, with the 
air of one who had been insulted; “wot 
d'you take me for? D’you think I’m a 
genius as can read an’ write without ’avin* 
bin taught, or d’you think I’m a monster 
as was bom rcadin’ an* writin* ? I’ve *ad 
no school to go to nor nobody to putt me 
there.” 

“I thought the School Board looked 
after such as you.” 


“So they does, sir; but I’ve betii 
many for the School Boarders.” 

“'Then it's your own fault that jour 
not been taught? ” said the doctor, sent 
what severelv. 

“ Not at all,” returned the nrehin, vr. 
quiet assurance. “It’s the dooty o' 
School Boards to ketch me, an’ they ea* - 
ketch me. That's not my fault. It a z . 
superiority.” 

My friend looked at the little creatir 
before him with much surprise. AfUr . 
few seconds’ contemplation and thougLv U 
continued, 

“Well, Slidder, as my friend here 517 
you are a good sort of boy, I am boiin<i : 
believe him, though appearances are soil - 
what against you. ^low, I am in want :: 
a smai-t boy at present, to attend to 
hall door, show patients into my consrit- 
ing-room, run messages—in short, mai 
himself generally useful about the hox;.'- 
How would such a situation suit your" 

“W’y, doctor,” said the boy, ignorin: 
the question, “ how could any boy 
on your ’all door w’en it's bum: 
hashes?” 

“We will manage t© have another door/ 
replied Dr. McTougall, with a forbeam:^ 
smile; “meanwhile you could practisf ci 
the door of this house. But that is iji 
answeriog my question, boy. How wool' 
you like the place? ^You’d have 
work, a good s^ary, pleasant society UL 5 
stairs, and a blue uniform. lo short, I: 
make a page-in-buttons of you.” 

“Wot about the wittles ” demand.: 
this remarkable boy. 

“ Of course you’d fare as well as tis 
other servants,” returned the doctor, ratLti 
testily, for his opinion of nay little 
was rapidly falling; I could see that, t-i 
my regret. 

“Now give me an answer at cuce.' y 
continued, sharply. “ Would you like t 
come ? ” 

“Not by no manner of means,” repad 
Slidder, promptly. 

We both looked at him in amasemrat 

“Why, Slidder, you stupid feHoff!" 
said I, “ what possesses you to refuse? s 
good an offer ? ” 

“ Dr. Mellon,” he replied, turning on ni 
with a flush of unwonted eamestiiei?ii, 
‘ d’you think I’d be so shabby, so low. s 
mean, as to go an’ forsake Granny 
for all the light work an’ good salaries a 

E leasant society an’ bluo-unifonas-wi b 
uttons in London ? Who’d make 'a 
gruel ? Who’d polish ’er shoes every men* 
in’ till you could see to shave in ’em'theii:: 
she don’t never putt ’em on ? Who’d cjh 
’er bed an’ light *er fires an’ fetch er 
bits o’ coal ? An* who’d read the ic<c< 
to *er, an*—” 

“Why, Slidder,” interrupted Dr. McTosi 
gaU, “you said just now that you coili 
not read.” 

“No more I can, sir; but I tako^ ii | 
old noospaper to *cr every momin’, un'sa 
myself down by the fire with it before t 
an’pretends to read. I in went* the ro 
as 1 goes along; an’ yon should see ta 
old lady’s face, an* the way ’er eyes cyt 
w’en I’m a-tapin* off the murders an’ i 
’ighway robberies, an’ the burglarir^ 1 
the fires at ’ome, an’ the wars an’ f 
quakes an’ other scrimmages abroiwl I 
do cheer ’er up most wonderful. Of coiini 
I stick in any hodd bits of real nc< sj 
’appens to git hold of, but I ain't 
tickler.” 

“ Apparently not,” said the dcKtoJ 
laughing. “WeH, I see it’s of no -g 
tempting you to forsake your present posq 
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espect your feelings. Good-bye, and “ Sit here, darling, on this easy-chair,’* 
e my regards to granny. Say I’ll be said Mrs. McTougall; “you know the 
r to see her soon.” doctor allows you only hadf an hour—or 

‘ Stay,” said I, as the boy turned to an hour at most—to-night; you may be 
re, “you never told me that one of up longer to-morrow. There; and you 
ir names was Robin.” are not to speak much, remember. Mr. 

‘ ’Cause it wasn’t w’en I saw you last; Mellon, you must address yourself to me. 
nly got it a few days ago.” Lilly is only allowed to listen.” 

‘ Indeed! From whom?” “Yes, as you truly said, Mr. Mellon,” 

‘ From Granny Willis. She gave me the continued the good lady, who was some- 
no, an’ I likes it, an* mean to stick by what garrulous, “ her descent was rough. 
Good arternoon, gen’lemen. Ta, ta, and, indeed, so was mine. Oh! I shall 
ich.” never forget that rough monster into 

Lt the word my doggie bounced from whoso arms you thrust me that awful 
ler my hand and be^-an to leap joyfully night, but he was a brave and strong 
nd the boy. monster too. He just gathered me up like 

‘ I say,” said Robin, pausing at the a bundle of clothes and went crashing 
r and looking back. “ she's all right, I j down the blazing stair, through fire and 
3. Qittin’ better ? ” . j smoke—and through bricks and mortar 

‘ Who do you mean P ” i too, it seemed to me, from the noise and 

W’y, the guv’ness, in course—wy young ' shocks. But we came out safe, thank God, 
y.” ! and I had not a scratch, though I noticed 

Oh, yes! I am happy to say she is I that my monster’s hair and beard were on 
ter,” said the doctor, much amused by fire, and his face was cut and bleeding. I 
anxious look of the face which had can’t think how he carried me so safely.” 
lerto been the quintessence of cool | “Ah! the firemen have a knack of do- 
-possession. “ But she has had a great ing that sort of thing,” said I, speaking to 
ke, and will have to be sent to the ! Mrs. McTougall, but looking at iSlly 
ntry for change of air w'hen we can i Blythe. 

ture to move her.” j ** So I have heard. The brave, noble 

confess that I was much surprised, but' men!” said Lilly, speaking to Mrs. 


T he term “standing army ” is used, as pro¬ 
bably every reader of the “ Boy’s Own 
Paper ” is aware, to describe a body of meu 
distinct from the rest of the people, constantly 
onned and disciplined, who devote themselves 
entirely to the various duties of a soldier, and 
who^ are supposed to be always in a state of 
eificiency to hght their country’s battles. 

A permanent force of this description was 
unknown in Great Britain before the Restoration 
of Charles ii. The army of Cromwell, which 
was the nearest approach to anything of this 
kind, depended entirely on the continued 
ascendency of the party to which it belonged, 
and could not be called national. On his resto¬ 
ration Charles laid the foundation of our pre¬ 
sent army by enrolling a force of about 5,000 
men. This was partly composed of the troops 
>yhich General Monk brought with him from 
Scotland, during the confusion which existed 
after the abdication of Richard Cromwell. 
Monk’s own regiment took the name of Gold- 
stream Guards, luid he himself was raised to 
high distinction on account of the part he 
played in helping Charles to ascend the throne. 
These troops were intended to act as tho royal 
body-guard, and to servo in the various garrisons 
of tne country. 

Our illus^tion on page 284, which will be 
of special interest os a supplement to the 
coloured plate of our National Arms issued with 
our current montlily part, shows the Horse and 
Foot Guards of this period as reviving very much 
the dashing cavaliers of Prince Rupert and the 
other soldiers of the Royalists in the Civil War. 
They passed through many changesof appearance 
before they resemtiled the heroes of Waterloo 
and Inkcrraann. During the times of Anne 
and the first two Georges, our soldiers presented 
no very martial appciirance ; though in the 
field, in their Continental campaigns, they every¬ 
where sustained the honour of the British name. 

The thrcc-coruertd cocked-hut which we now 
see almost exclusively on the heads of State 
coachmen, with its facilities for retaining dust 
and rain, and the ridiculous sugar-loaf caps 
w’hich we borrowed from the Prussians, were 
Cijually unsuited to the rough usage of a cam¬ 
paign. In addition to this headgear, some ot 
our soldiers of this period wore a long tail called 
a Ramilies, after the battle of that mune. In 
George the Third’s reign tho British soldier was 
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encounter the colonial backwoodsmen or the prising that our soldiers were able to do so much it still room for improvement, the scridisrs'hj 
French, in both cases equipped in the same with it. and equipment are arranged with some aac:: 

tight-fitting breeches, pigtai/, and some one of After the early part of the present centurj’ of reference to climate and circumstances. Ti 
the various monstrosities of headdress which some of the more glaring absurdities of the > Guardsman who, when some reform in nuE*-' 
belonged to the military costume of the period, soldier’s oquipm(mt were abolished, and the time uniform wa.s contemplated, was asked in tit 
H e was also armed w ith the old-fashioned of pigtails and stupidity passed away. A great dress he would like to fight in another Bitf 
smooth boro muzzle-loading musket, familiarly many abnst's lingercnl, however, even up to the Waterloo, and replied “ In my shirt sl«r^ 
known as “Brown Bess.” As this weapon, in time of the Crimean War, such as the rigid I would now see some chance of harine 
addition to its being twice as heavy as necessary, 1 leather stock and the swallow-tailed coat, which gratified if he were sent to India or & Op-. 


still made as uncomfortable as possible. He , could not be relied on to hit anything smaller ' exposed the front of the legs to theiBcleLKST 
was sent to North America and to Kgvmt, to i than a havstack, except bv accident, it is sur- I of the weather. Now, however, thotu;h lar 


; is sur- I of the weather. Now, however, thotu;h lar 










riSHINa TACKLE, AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 

By J. Harrington Keene, 

A utJior of “ The Practiced FUiiennan," etc. 

IIL-HOOKS, AND HOW TO TIE THEM. 

^OOKS are of the most vital imjwrtaiice to 
[I the angler—a bad hook is a ^eater iiiii- 
mce than a bad com to a real piscator, ye.t 
ttle trouble seems to have been taken by anglers 


dififering from the original, but correspondingly I to select what I consider the best kind of hook. 

' This I pronounce to bo the “ Pennell,’’and for the 
j following reasons. 
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more killing. 

Roughly speaking, for fi*esh-water pur^wses 
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jemg patterns of heoks of the most disadvan- | there are sbe makes of hooks—the Round, tlic 
igeous 80 ^ and until Mr. Cholmondelcy Pen- Kirby, the Limerick, the Sneak, the Pennell, 
ell drew forcible attention to the subject in his j and tlie Sprout. Now, I am not going elabo- 


“WHiat i.s required of a hook ? The answer is 
curt and unassailable — penetration, holding- 
power, strength, lightness, and neatness. Now, 


FIG.23. 



apital book, uo one seemed able to effect im- | rately into the “battle of the hooks” hero, 
irovemcnt, except in individual eases where an because I am sure my readers as well os myself 
ilil angler would take his pliers and bend his would simply feel disgusted at the waste of time 
iniinury purchased hook into a sliape widely and trouble. But it is quite necessary for me 


all the hooks named above, except the “Pennell,” 
seem to mo to fail in combining the.se qualities 
in any great degree. The “Pennell,” however, 
hits the Imppy medium, and, as far as it is pos- 
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sible to conceive at this time, fulfils its object. | 

I say this, however, with a sli^^ht n servation in i 
favour of a new kind of hook I intend bringing 
out myself as soon as I possibly can find tiino 
to perfect it. To all intents and purposes, 
tlierefoix', the reader may adopt the “ Kuinell " 
pattern. Fig. 21 shows the sizes of this pattern, 
which is manufactured by Messrs. Hutchinson, 
of Kendal, and Fig. 22 indicates why this make 
is the be^t. This diagram, however, needs some 
explanation. 

it may be put down as an axiom that the 
direction- of impact ought as nearly as possihle to 
correspoiui unth the line of force applied. That 
is to say, that when the hook is drawn against 
something—whether a fish’s jaw or a solid iu- 
temiption matters not at this time—the lino 
of the gut or its direction should be as nearly 
as possible coincident with the direction of the 
hook’s point, because unless thU ho so the jione- 
tration is at fault, and the hook, because it 
enters obliquely, does so insecurely, and by no 
means is the chance of it.s entry absolutely cer¬ 
tain. Fig. 22 shows wliat is meant. The dotted 
lines indicate the direction of force applied, and 
the direction of the line of impact The two 
do not (juite coincide, but the coincidence is 
quite near enough to hook a fish in nine cases 
out of ten, and the strength and holding power 
of the hook arc certainly enhanced by the 
alteration of shape, etc. Of courw*, no one will 
dispute the fact that the ordinary round bend Not¬ 
tingham hook is more elegant and neater-look- 
ing, but as the neatness of a hook is to a certain 
extent of secondary imj^ortance, the oth**r goo<l 
qualities of the “ Pennell” much overbalance a 
certain clumsiness which, to my mind, it ex¬ 
hibits in the thickiie.ss of its bend nearest the 
point. I therefore advisi' the learner of “ tackle¬ 
making ” to send to ^lessrs. Hutchinson for 
patterns, and secure this make of hook. All 
that I shall have to say in succeeding numbers 
will be founded on the a.s.suniption that my | 
advice has been follow'cd. The numbers 
indicate the sizes, which will be seen to be 
just reversed, so far as other hooks are con¬ 
cerned. 

In order to show that the style of tackle of 
to-day is greatly altereil from that of the earlier 
ages, I may be allowed to give a facsimile of 
the hooks used in the lime of the famous Prior¬ 
ess of St. Albans spoken of on page 262. Now, 
these hooks shown (Fig. 25) are vastly different 
from those of modern make (Fig. 21). Of course 
they are five hundred years old, and one may be 
tempted to exclaim against the credulous fi8he.s 
likely to take such rough-and-ready pieces of 
hand-made tackle! 

Similarly Figs. 23 and 24 are facsimiles from 
the earliest book of fishing in our language, and 
they represent (Fig. 23) a jack line and (Fig. 24) 
a ground line for tench, roach, etc. Can anyone 
fanc}^ the enlightened fish of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury being taken by such coarse devices ? Yet 
there is no doubt about fish being caught in 
those times by this tackle, or the really practical 
Boke of St Albans could not have been written. 



Our next task is the tjdng or whipping of a 
hook on to ^t Fig. 26 shows how this is done 
with the ordinary fly hook; that is, one begins 
from bend to shank. 

(To be eontinued.) 
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DR. ARNOLD, OF RUOBT. 

Br TBE Author of “Tom Brown’s School 
Days. ” 

W HEN Mr. Thomas Hughes was lately in 
America, to found the settlement of N^ew 
Kugby, in Tennessee, he gave an address Ix-fore 
the Faculty, the students, and many friemls of 
Havoiford College, an educational institution of 
the Society of friends. His subject was the 
Public Schools of KnglanJ and Dr. Arnold. 
After some introductory remarks, ho thus 
spoke :— 

“ I may say, in pas.sing, how delighted I am 
that Dr. Arnold’s name should be connected 
with the higher education in this country wliich 
is in the hands of the Society of Friends. I 
have already expi-es-s^^d on more than one occa¬ 
sion the deep obligatious which I feel that your 
country and my country are under to that 
Society. There has scarcely been any great or 
noble caus«* in England in which they have not 
been the pioneers, and to which they liave not 
lent their valuable n.ssistance. 1 know how 
strong and kindly was the feeling of Dr. Anjold 
towards the Frien«ls, and, perhaps, I may have 
caught that inspimtion at Rugby. At any rate, 
in my subsequent life, I have come across them 
many times, and always with the greatest plea¬ 
sure and continually-increasing veneration and 
respect for the work they have done in the 
world. The spirit which has animated them 
has, I am sure, still great work to Jo ; and it 
gives me the greatest and highest pleasure to 
find that they are taking hold now of the higher 
education in this country, and that they desire 
to connect their work with tlic work which Dr. 
Arnold did so ellicieiitly for Eugland almo.st fifty 
years ago.” 

He then described Dr. Arnold's personal ap¬ 
pearance : “A fine tall man, up'svani.s of six feet 
nigh, and very loosely put together. Ho wa.s a 

f reat walker, but rather shambled in his walk. 

lo had a very bushy head of hair when I knew 
him, which wjis when he was thirty-four or 
thirty-five years of age, after he had Ix'en 
appointed Head blaster at Rugby. He hod a 
deep-set eye, but the most marked feature of his 
face was a very heavy under-jaw, and his lip— 
you could always tell when a bov made a very 
slovenly or bad answer, or something had been 
done or said that he thought mean—would take 
a most terrible form. It had a way of showing 
the feelings within, and every boy in the class 
when he saw that lip growing out b(*gan to know 
that it wa.s a time to play no pranks, and that 
we had better be on our best behaviour. 

“ Arnold hatl been a fellow at Oriel College, 
Oxford, which had at that time many distin- 
gni.slied men among its fellows. Here he ha^l 
made a reputation a.s a man of extraordinary 
power and vigour. The Universities were then 
confined to tlie members of the National Church 
—Nonconformists Avere excluded. The case was 
similar with the public schoobs, of which there 
were only five very distinguished ones. Then 
there were only 3,000 boys being educated at 
them, whereas there are now nearly 20.000. ! 
The circle interested in higher education was ^ 
very limited, very aristocratic, and very exclu¬ 
sive. 

“ I had been there about three years when I 
first attracted any special notice from him, 
although I used to see him and talk with him 
at the beginning of the Half, and also with his 
wife, and she asked mo into tea occasionally. 
\Ve all came in contact with him once in a month, 
when he came down to examine the form ; and 
a very formidable ordeal it was, Tlie time I 
refer to he was examining us U[X)n Horace, and 
after putting .some of the boys to construe, he 
asked some questions to see if we had really 
carried away the meaning of what we had been 
reading. He asked the top l)oy ‘ Why it was 
that the Romans had been so specially glad for 
a certain treaty which had been made with tlie 
Parthians in the time of Augustus.’ You will 
find it referred to in the fifteenth ode of the 
fourth book, called ‘The Praise of Augustus,’ 
Augusti Laudes. The question went dowm and 
down the class of forty, and the doctor’s lip got 


bU’ger and bigger. At last it came to -J 
wius nearly at tlie lx*ttoin of the form—i:. jj 
said, ‘ Because it was part of the treat}' ihs. '.id 
.standards, the eagles, which had been 
from Cni.s.sus in the great defeat nearly i - ti 
yeiira before, should l>o returned.’ Hl^ jcJ 
brightened up at once, and he said, *Go *.« 
the top, Hughes.’ ” 

Of Arnold’a religious teaching, Mr. Hu. J 
said :— 

“ I have told you of his eaniestnesa, and ‘ 2 i| 
strong way in which he 5i>oke when he th ..ilj 
principle or duty was at stike. The snbjK: id 
used to speak more earnestly than anytlic^ jii 
upon was the danger of atteinnting to .Li| 
.secular and religious in life, tlie risible an: ja*i 
visible Avorlds. He spoke and j>n-ach-i'i ^ 
and over again on that subject, ami it is ou- 
the most supreme importance to iinprc-is z-<t\ 
young men. It .slioald be instilled into ::-t 
minds that there is nothing so dangcrcus tz > 
endeavour to divide their fives in that wsy 
say that a certain portion of their lives sLl al 
callt^l secular, in which they are bound ly » 
set of rules and principles, and another p:r x 
shall be called religious, having entirely . it- 
rent duties from their every-day liff, lA 
bound by a different set of rules ami i:.> 
ci[>les. He impressed upon us that t 
day was the LonPs day; that the same y.;- 
ciplcs that guided us upon that day ou; 5 
be ill our hearts on every other, and -t ry 
attempt to divide our hearts between fcr.ui; 
( iod and serving the world could only hii a 
ini-schief and uncertainty. 

“ And especially would I refer to his metli 
oftcocliing the way in which men mayappr oY 
that greatest subject in the world, the- qa-'. ui 
of the existence and nature of God. He U:.:: 
us boys—and I think that most of ns -r-i 
never forgotten it—that the only way te ■> 
proach that great question was that vL i 
God Himself has poinud out to as in His F c 
of Revelation. That Book shows us how . 
the beginning Got! has communicAted with n.i:: 
and connected Himself with all human fori-s 
and events. We read in the Bible of births ' ^ 
doath.s, and kings and people, and all h' 
intercst.s, how men and nations lived, snu 
the time how God was dealing with them 
There is nothing there to encourage intchr:::- 
sneculations, leading us into paths where i: 
almost impossible for men to find a finii le'-- 
hold. Only one firm foollioM he used to t ; ^ 
us, and that is God manifest in the flesh, as h 
is revealed to us in the New Testament If y 
have that Rock firmly under your feet, 
contemplate all His work in this world, a:^ 
amongst men from the beginning as Go<i * 
Hinaelf brought it to your notice in His o" 
revelation, then, standing on the Rocl\ yon cii 
approach all the other deep questions which -r 
stirring men’s minds so tremendously in 
times.” 

At the close of this interesting address, : 
President of the College conferred on Tborji.' 
Hughes the title of Doctor of Laws, for u» 
scholarship, his ability as an author, and i 
practical statesman. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE 
GUINEA WATCH. 

By the Author op “My First Fikt-tbail 
Match,” “A Boating Advkntuek .vt 
Parkhurst,” etc. 

chaptf.r XVIII —now i wA.s knockf-p 
BY A.N Al'CTIONKEE AND PICKED VT BT A 
COUNTRYMAN. 

O NE day, about two years after my 
arrival at the pawnbroker’s shop, an 
unusual circumstance happened to bresi 
the monotony of my unruffled existence- 
This was nothing more nor less than s 
Clearance Sale. T must tell you how it 
I happened. 
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For a woelr, every night, I saw my mas¬ 
ter poring over a big account-book in his 
parlour, comparing the entries in it with 
those of his pawn-tickets, and marking off 
an one list what articles had been pawned 
and redeemed, and on another what had 
been pawned and still remained unre¬ 
deemed. So lengthy and complicated a 
process was this that it consumed the entire 
week. The next week further indications 
af a coming change manifested themselves. 
A. printer came to the office with a bill for 
approval, worded as follows: 

“Groat Clearance Sale! The entire 
valuable and miscellaneous unredeemed 
stock of a pawnbroker will be sold by 
auct**n at the Central Mart, on Monday 
lext, by Mr. Hammer. Sale to commence 
it twelve o’clock precisely. Catalogues 
will bo ready on Saturday, and may be had 
an application.” 

Thus I, and one or two of my neigh¬ 
bours on the shelf, read as we peeped 
through the crack at the printer’s proof- 
iheet. 

Entire valnable and miscellaneous 
imredeemed stock! ’ that's a good bit of 
writing,” observed a pair of silver sugar- 
tongs near me; “ that means you and me 
uid the rest. Ticker. Who’d have thought 
af us getting such a grand name! ” 

“ Well, it strikes me we, at least I, have 
been lying here idle long enough,” said I; 
” it’s two years since I came here.” 

** Bless you, that’s no time,” said the 
tongs. “ I knew a salt-spoon lay once ten 
years before be was put up—but then, you 
know, we silver things are worth our money 
any time.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ we are." 

The tongs laughed. “You don’t sup¬ 
pose I meaiit you when I talked of silver 
things, do you ? ** 

“ Of course, I am a silver watch.” 

“ You’re a bigger muff than I took you 
for,” replied the aristocratic tongs, turning 
kis hall-mark towards me. It was hu¬ 
miliating. Of course I ought to have 
Icno^n i was not solid silver, and had no 
claim to class myself of the same metal as 
a genuine silver pair of tongs. 

It was but one of many painful lessons 
I have had during my life not to give my¬ 
self airs beyond my station. 

These solid silver goods certainly con- 
s»itut^d the “upper ton thousand” of our 
valuable and miscellaneous community. 
When the time came for cataloguing 
IIS all, they separated themselves from the 
rest of us, and formed a distinct society, 
having their several names recorded in full 
at the bead of the list. 

What a scene it was the day the cata¬ 
logue oamc to our department! I suffered 
a further humiliation then by being almost 
cutirely overlooked. A great tray of silver 
watches lay on the bench, brought to¬ 
gether from all parts of the shop; and, to 
my horror, I found*! was not among them. 

“ That’s the lot,” said the pawnbroker. 

“Very good,” said the auctioneer, who 
wa« matuDg the catalogue; “ shall we take 
leather-bags next ? ” 

“ As you please,” said my master. 

“ Hold hard,” said the auctioneer,hastily 
counting the watches on the tray and oom- 
pariiig the number with a list he held in 
Lis hand, “ there's one short.” 

“ Is there ? I don't know how that can 
he." 

“ You've got twenty-two down here and 
Ih^^ro's only twenty-one on the tray.” 

The pawnbroker looked puzzled. 

“ Better call over the numbers,” said the 
auctionocr. 




So my master called out the number 
attached to each watch, and the auctioneer 
ticked it off on his list. When the last had 
been called, he said, 

“Where’s No. 2222?” 

“ Ah, to he sure, that’s the one,” said the 
pawnbroker, reaching up to where I lay, 
and taking me down; “ this one. I’d 
forgotten all about him.” 

Matte ring, certainly! and still more so 
when the auctioneer, surveying my tar¬ 
nished and dingy appearance, said, “Well, 
he’s not much of a show after all. You’d 
better rub him up a bit, or we shan’t get 
him off hands at all.” 

“ Very good,” said the pawnbroker, and 
I was handed over forthwith to an assist ^t 
to be cleaned. And much I needed it. 
My skin was nearly as black as a neno's, 
and my joints and muscles were permctly 
clogged with dust. I had a re^ar 
watch’s Turkish bath. I was scrubbed and 
powdered, my works were taken out and 
cleaned, my joints were oiled, my face was 
washed, and my hands were polished. Alto¬ 
gether I was overhauled, and when I took 
my place on the tray with my twenty-one 
companions I was aito^ther a new being, 
and by no means the least presentable of 
the company. 

How we quarrelled and wrangled, and 
shouldered one another on that tiay! 
There was such a Babel of voices (for each 
of us had been set going) that scarcely 
any one could hear himself speak. Nothing 
but recriminations and vituperations rose 
on every hand. 

“ Get out of the way, ugly lever,” 
snarled one monstrous hunter watch near 
me, big enough for an ordinary clock. 
“"V^o do you suppose wants you? Get 
out of the way, do you hear P ” 

“ Where to ? ” I inquired, not altogether 
liking to bo so summarily ordered about, 
and yet finding the excitement of a little 
quarrel pleasant after two years* monotony. 

“Anywhere as long as you get out of 
my way. Do you know I’m a hundred 
years old ? ” 

“ Are you, though ? ” said I. “ People 
must have had bigger pockets in those 
days than they have now! ” 

This I considered a very fair retort for 
his arrogance, and left him snorting and 
croaking to himself, and bullying some 
other little watches, whom, I suppose, he 
imagined would be more deferential to his 
grey hairs than I was. 

I was not destined, however, to be left 
in peace. 

“ Who are you ? ” I heard a sharp voice 


say. 

Looking round, I paw a creature with a 
fi^at eye in the middle of his face, and a 
long lanky hand spinning round and round 
over his visage. 

“ Who are you, rather P ” I replied. 

It was evidently wbat he wanted, for he 
began at once: “ I'm all the latest im¬ 
provements — compensation balance and 
jewelled in four holes; perfect for time, 
beauty, and workmanship ; sound, strong, 
and accurate; with keyless action, and 
large full dial second hand; air tight, 
damp tiffht, and dust tight; seven guineas 
net and five per cent, to teetotalers. There, 
what do you think of that ? ” 

“ I think,” said I with a laugh, in which 
a good many others joined, “ that if you're 
so tight as ^ that, teototeders had better 
do without you.” 

It will be observed the scenes and com- 
•anv I had been in of late years had 
tended to improve neither my temper nor 
my manners. 


In this way we spent most of the day 
before the auction, and it was quite a relief 
early next morning to find ourselves being 
removed to the “ Central Mart,” in prepa 
ration for the eventful ceremony. 

It was impossible, however, to resist the 
temptation of another quarrel in our tray 
whim we were waiting for the pale to 
begin. The culprit in this instance was 
a certain Queen Anne's shilling attached 
to the chain of an msignificant-looking 
watch. 

“ What business has that ugly bit of tin 
here ? ” asked a burly hunter in an audible 
voice. 

“Who calls me an ugly bit of tin?” 
squeaked out the coin. 

“ I do, there! ” said the hunter; “ now, 
what have you got to say ? ” 

“ Only that you’re a falsehood. Why, 
you miserable machine-made, wheezing, 
old make-believe of a taniip—” 

“Draw it mild, young fellow,” said the 
hunter. 

“ Do you know that I was current coin 
of the realm before the tin mine that sup¬ 
plied your carcass was so much as dis¬ 
covered ? I’m a Queen Anne’s shilling! ** 

“ Are you, though, and what good are 
you now, my ancient Bob ? ” 

The shilling grow, so to speak, black in 
the face. 

“ I won’t be called a Bob! I’m not a 
Bob ! Who dares call me a Bob ? ” 

“ I do, Bob; there, Bob. What do you 
think of that, Bob? What's the use of 
you, Bob, eh ? Can i;ou tell the time. Bob, 
eh Bob, Bob. Bob?” 

And we all took up the cry, and from 
that moment until the time of our sale 
every sound, for us, was drowned in a 
ceaseless cry of “Bob!” in the midst of 
which the unlucky Qusen Anne’s shilling 
crawled under his watch, and devoutly 
wished be were as undoubtedly dead as 
the illustrious royal lady whost image and 
superscription he had the misfortune to 
bear. * 

In due time the sale began. Among the 
earliest lots I recognised my acquaintance 
the solid silver sugar-tongs, which went 
for very nearly his full value, thus confirm¬ 
ing me in my belief that, after all, there’s 
nothing like the genuine thing all the 
world over. After the disposal of the 
silver goods—for which comparatively few 
people bid, and that with little or no com¬ 
petition—the real excitement of the auction 
began. 

“I have here, ladies and gentlemen,” 
said the auctioneer, “ a remarkably fine 
and superior lot of silver watches, all of 
which have been carefully cleaned and kept 
in order, and which, I can safely say, are 
equal to, if not better than new. In many 
cases the watches are accompanied by 
chains of a very elegant and chaste de- 
soription, which appendages considerably 
enhance their value. When I inform you 
that we value the contents of this tray, c.t 
the very lowest, at £90, being an average 
of £4 per watch, you will see I am not 
presenting to you any ordinary lot of 
goods. I wiU put up the watches singly 
in the order in which they are described in 
the catalogue.” 

Some of the company looked as if they 
were not sure whether they ought not to 
say “ Hear, hear ! ” after this very elegant 
and polished speech, but they restrained 
their admiration, and reserved their ener¬ 
gies for the bidding. 

As I was lost on the list I bad full oppor¬ 
tunity of noticing how my fellows fared, 
and was specially curious to see how the 
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three or four watches whose acquaintance j 
I had chanced to make went off. 


The common-loolriiig watch with the 
unlucky “bob ” attached to its chain was 
knocked down for £3 os., which, on the 
whole, was a triumph to the mortified 
coin, for it is certain without him the lot 
would not have fetched nearly so much, 
and his triumph was further enhanced by 
tlie fact that the hunter with whom he had 
had his altercation fetched only £2 IVs. fid. 
However, there was no time for jeers ' 
and recriminations at present, we were all 
too deeply absorbed in watching the fate 
of our fellows and speculating on our 
own. 

The compensation balance, keyless, air¬ 
tight, seven guinea grandee was the next 
to be put up, and the first bid for him was 
£1 10s. 

“ That I should have lived to hear that! ” 

I heard the poor creature gasp. 

“ And if he’s a teetotaler,” I murmured, 
by way of encouragement, “ that only 
means £l 8s. fid.! ” 

“ Scoffer! be silent and leave me to my 
misery,” said the keyless one, in a solemn 
tone. 

The bidding improved considerably. He 
was run up to £2, £2 lOs., £3, £3 10s., 
and finally to £4. 

“ Nothing more for this very magnificent 
watch?” said the auctioneer; “I posi¬ 
tively cannot let him go for a song.” 

No answer. 

“I wish gentlemen would take the 
trouble to look at it,” continued the perse¬ 
vering official; “ they could not fail to see 
it was worth twice the money bid.” 

Still no answer. 

“ Did I understand you to bid four, five, 
sir ? ” said the auctioneer to an innocent¬ 
looking stripling near the door. “ Thank 
you.” 

The stripling, however, disclaimed the 
soft impeachment and looked very guilty 
as he did so. 

“Well, there seems no help for it. I 
^sh I were down among you gentlemen. 
I’d take good care not to lose this 
<^*hance.” 


No answer. 

“Then I must knock it down. Going, 
going, g;onc, sir; it’s yours, 
and dirt cheap, too.” 

All this was encouraging 
for me. If a seven-guinea 
watch goes for four pounds, 
for how much will a three- 
guinea one go ? 

This was a problem which 
I feebly endeavoured to 
solve as I lay waiting my 
turn. 

It came at last. I felt 
myself lifb'd on high, and 
heard ray merits pronounced 
in the words of the cata¬ 
logue. 

“Lot 68. London made, 
lever, open-face watch, cap¬ 
ped and jewelled, in very ! 
fine order.” j 

“ Look for yourselves, I 
gentlemen.” 

The gentlemen did look 
for themselves, and compli¬ 
mented me by a preliminary 
bid of 156.! 

The auctioneer laughed a 
pleasant laugh, as much as 
to say, “ That is a capital 
joke,” and waited for the • 
next bid. 

It was not long in com- | 
ing, and I advanced rapitlly 
by half-crowns to thirty | 


shillings. Here I made sure I should stup. 
for this was the figure at which the pawT^. 
broker himself had valued me. But 
such are the vagaries of an auction, I weai 
on still, up to £2, and from that to £2 lOi. 
Surely there was some mistake. I loobd 
j out to see who they were who were thus 
i bidding for me, and fancied I detected ia 
I that scrutiny the secret of my unexpect*-: 

I value. It was a countryman biddin^- 
I endeavouring in his downright waj u 
! become my possessor, and wholly unooL* 

I scious of the array of Jews against him. 
who bid him up from half-crown to hiif- 
crown mitil I had nearly reached xcj 
I original value. 

“ Three pounds,” at last said one of ih 
Jews. 

The countryman had evidently come *.c 
the end of his tether, and did not 
the challenge. 

“ Three pounds,” said the ♦uctionee:; 
“ you’re not going to stap, sir ? ” 

The countryman said nothing. 

“ Try once more,” said the auctionter. 
but the rustic was silent. 

“Three pounds; no more? Goinr. 
going 

“ Guineas ! ” roared the oountrymic 
at the last moment. 

“ Thank you, sir; I thought you were not 
going to be beaten. Three guineas, gentir- 
men; who says more P Nemody ? Gouir. 
then, to you, sir; going, going, gone!" 

And so, once more, I changed masUn. 

(To he continued.) 
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AMONG THE SLAVE-DEALERS. 

By S. Whitchurch Sadler, r.n., 

duUior of “ How I Captured my First Slaver“The 
Slave Captain's Escape" etc. 

CHAPTER II. 

ow then, boy, don’t stand idling there. 
You told the captain you Imew all 


sized cross-looking man, whom I had over¬ 
heard muttering something about “another 
useless hand” when the captain was talk¬ 
ing. Wo had reached Kingroad at the 
mouth of the river, and were now shaping 
our course with a fair wind down the 
Bristol Channel. 

I looked aloft, and— Well, I confess it, 
I did not much like the idea. Up I went, 


had freshened and the brig was beginning 
to roll. Still it would never do to give iu 
now, when, as I could see, captain, mate, 
and three parts of the crew were watching. 
It seemed a long journey up to that top¬ 
gallant yard; but at last I reached it. 
Clutching the spar rather desperately as I 
stood on the footropes, I cast loose the sail, 
and the next minute had regainc i the deck. 



ibout ships; suppose you go aloft now, 
»nd loose the main topgallant sad.” 

It was the mate who spoke, an under- 


however, ratlin after ratlin, keeping a 
very taut hold with my hands. The higher 
I got the worse it became, for the breeze 


“ Very well done, youngster. You’ve 
got the makings of a sailor in you, I can 
see,” said the captain, as I stood panting. 
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Captain Southport after this put me 
through a regular examination with regard 
to my past life and belongings. I told him 
everything, and this was his judgment when 
the story was ended. 

“Well, I think you were right in going 
to sea; you couldn't have stayed with that 
slopseller ft-llow. As for myself, l*m glad 
enough to have you on board, but for your 
own sake I could wish your first voyage 
had not been in the Polly. Perhaps you 
don’t know that Ave’re bound for the West 
Coast of Africa—and how many of us will 
live to come back, our Father above only 
knows.” 

Very gravely the captain spoke ; and not 
without cause. I learned afterwards that in 
his last voyage ho was the only white man 
left in the ship. 

Little enough cared I for those fore¬ 
bodings. I don’t believe I was ever hap ^ -ier 
in my life than when I turned in that night, 
and thanked God for having given me the 
desire of my heart. 

The men, although a rough lot, were 
kind enough on the whole, and with my 
five pounds I managed to pick up from 
among them a tolerably good rig-out, 
Captain Southport making me a present 
t f bedding. 

The old brig slipped along famously, and 
on the second day Lundy Island was 
passed. But about the occurrences of that 
particular day my memory is rather hazy, 
for a very sufficient reason. A heavy gale 
had sprung up, I was horribly sea-sick, and 
turned out of my buuk only to turn in 
again. There I lay, caring only to be left 
alone. But it was not to be; the mate’s 
voice came roaring down the hatchway, 

“ Where’s that lazy fellow, Tracy ? Send 
him on deck.” 

And ill and miserable as I was, on 
deck I had to go. 

The gale continued three days, and the 
brig laboured terribly. “ If this lasts 
much 1 ngor,” said the captain, on the 
third evening, with a grim smile, as we 
were both holding on to the main-rigging. 

“ I don’t think you’ll have much chance of 
dying with fever on the West Coast.” 

As he spoke, a green sea came curling in 
right over the bows, covering the decks 
and blinding us with the seething foam 
as it rushed aft. Staggering under the 
enormous weight of water, it seemed for a 
moment as if the vessel were going down. 

The danger passed; but what a scene of 
destruction was the deck after that deluge 
hod swept by! Boats, caboose, cabins, 
everything that stood in the way, had been 
tom up and carried overboard. Worse 
than all, entangled in the wreckage, and 
tossed in the waves astern, were two of 
our men. No earthly power could save 
them; no boat could live in such a sea. 
Sadly we watched until the poor fellows 
disappeared, the breath having been dashed 
out 01 them, no doubt, long before. 

tW was the only gale the old Polly | 
had to weather on our passage out. 
November mists and winter storms gave 
place, as we sailed south, to sunny sides 
and gentle breezes. Then we entered the 
tropics, and the north-east trade sent us 
merrily along, until one hot, still moruing, 
five weeks after leaving Bristol, Captain 
Southport pointed out some palm-trees 
growing (as it seemed) out of the water 
t^cad of the ship. 

“ There’s the coast of Africa I ” 

So low was the land—wo were near Cape 
Palmas—that the trees fringing the shore 
oarac first in sight. 

Leaving the Capo behind, we coasted 


along pretty nearly duo east, towards the 
Bight of Benin, and, passing Accra and 
Cape Coast Castle, where the dear old 
Englisli flag was flying, we anchored for 
the night off "Wliydah, the King of Daho¬ 
mey’s seaport. 

Off came a big canoe, with twenty-four 
strong black paddlers, clothed in nature’s 
dress alone. In broken English an import¬ 
ant personage in the stem, who had a cloth 
round his loins, a^ked, 

“ How many slaves you want ? ” . 

The rascal had been misled by our hoist¬ 
ing no colours. On being told wc wanted 
no slaves, only ivory or palm-oil, he grunted 
out “ IurfJese ! ” and paddled bock to the 
shore in disgust. 

No honest trade lo be done there, so 
next moruing wo weighed anchor, altering 
our course more to the southward. In 
another week the high peaks of Fernando 
Po came in sight. Then, passing this 
island to the southward, we entered the 
mouth of a broad, muddy river — the 
Camaroous. 

With a stiff sea-breeze blowing right aft 
we managed to stem the strong current 
which was setting out to sea, and. passing 
two mangrove-bordered creeks, and a low 
point of land to which the sailors bad 
given the ominous name of “ Gallows 
Point,” the anchor was dropped in three 
fathoms, opposite a native town. 

We had enjoyed a quiet time while sail¬ 
ing along the coast, but real hard work 
began now. No sooner was the brig 
anchored than a swarm of canoes came off, 
and the decks were crowded with natives, 
all wanting to “make trade.” A fine- 
looking set they were, these Mpongwos, 
the handsomest blacks on all the West 
Coast. 

For the next week we wore busy clearing 
out our cargo. Paltry trinkets, beads, 
brass buttons, old uniforms, knives that 
wouldn’t cut, powder sure not to go off, 
muskets bound to burst, gaudy-printed 
cottons warranted not to wash—all these, 
with (.ther articles of like value, were 
handed over to the charge of various head¬ 
men, who, in return, faithfully promised 
to bring back elephants' teeth, ebony, and 
palm-od. 

“ Now we are clear,” said the captain, 
when the last batch of goods was out of 
the ship, “ and, in throe or four months, we 
may hope to have some of those fellows 
alongside again.” 

“ Three or four months ! What a time 
to spend in this wi*etched river, doing 
nothing! ” I exclaimed. 

“Not so bad as stopping throe whole 
years on the coast, as our cruisers do. 
Sec, there's one of them now in the offing. 
Hoist our colours, Tracy.** 

She was a lovely man-of-war brig, the 
first I hod ever seen, and her commander, 
noticing a strange vessel up the river, hove 
to, and sent a boat alongside. How differ¬ 
ent that boat’s crew looked, in their clean 
white frocks and trousers, from our untidy 
merchant- sailors. 

I was standing by Captain Southport 
when the lieutenant came on board. The 
cruiser’s name, he said, was the Flying 
Fish, and they were expecting the arrival 
of a large slave-schooner on the coast. 
Had we come across any suspicious-looking 
craft ? 

We bad no intelligence to give, and the 
officer soon left. I heard him tiling the cap¬ 
tain, before he went over the side, that two 
of the cruiser’s boats were away in search of 
a nest of slave-traders that existed some¬ 
where up the river, or in one of the creeks 


The days were very wearisome aftor i. 
event, ail hands being kept on boar:. 
much as possible for fear of fever. 
day, however, the captain was obliged : 
send the mate on a trading expedition t? 1 
village on the Malemba, a river fiflKi: : 
twenty miles south of the Camaroous; a:! 
to my great delight, I was allowed to go: 
the boat. At six o’clock in the momi:: 
we shoved off, with strict orders to retur. 
beforo sunset. 

“Good-bye, Polly,” I said, as thebe:: 
of the river hid the brig from our ggb* 
Little did I dream on w'hat sort of ^ 
adventure we were embarking I 

The mate had got over his first dislii' 
and was friendly enough now, and 1 L: 
honestly tried to do my duty and plcA- 
him on the passage out; so when 
landed at the Malemba village, and hevi^ 
having a trade palaver with the chief, I 
easily got leave to nimble about by mjsr: 

Everything was strange and delicioc?: 
a boy just fresh from England. Leafii: 
the low and swampy banks of the river. ’ 
made my way more into the country, . 
found some pleasant prairie land. L: 
came a forest of palms and beautiful tr ri- 
cal trees, with grey parrots cawing over¬ 
head ; and once I almost tumbled over 3 
large black monkey, who, w’hen he save: 
ran chattering and screaming up a cqc\c- 
nut palm. 

The forest grew thicker, and the nEder- 
wood more dense, as I penetrated deep^er. 
It was quite time to return, but how to 
back was the question. The sun was sht 
out by the thick foliage, and all trace : 
the path by which I had entered was I-*: 
Forcing my way with difficulty thiou^b 
the creepers that entangled my feet a: 
length, to my relief, I found myself oe 
verge of an ( pen space, in the middle :: 
which were la»-ge barraooons protected br 
a high palisade. 

The next moment I was seized 
behind, and my hands were closely boiiti!. 

I looked round—my assailants 
many, some block and some white. I 
up useless struggling, and was led ^ 
prisoner to the enclosure. 

Now it so happened, that in my fath^jr • 
lifetime I h«^ picked up a toleriblr 
knowledge of Spanish, he, like many naval 
officers, being “ well '^p” in that langua?. 
A very useful accomplishment this provti 
now. The slave-dealers all spoke la 
Spanish or Portuguese; and listening t: 
their conversation os they carried me along, 
I soon found out the reason of my capture 
I was an “ English spy ! ” 

The situation was not pleasant. Every¬ 
body knows what is usually the spy’s 

It really did seem, on getting inside tb'? 
slave-factory, as if tbe hanging was abc^t 
to begin, for they carried me straight 
a large tree, with horribly convenift: 
outspreading branches, at which, I confess- 
I took an upward glance with some feeing 
of dread. Shoving mo down under the 
shade of this tree, my captors, afteraratb^ 
angry discussion which I was unable to 
understand, at last, to my great rehef, went 
into one of the buildings, leaving 
far safe. ^ 

There for some hours I remained, parcbeu 
with thirst, watching the numerous slave®, 
who were lying down or moving about, 
all maiiacleci, but many of thtm appanJit^y 
cheerful and contented. 

A good angel came at last in the sbsp? 
nf a black woman, young and pleasai:^' 
looking, with a calabash of milk and som* 
boiled calsivances in her hand. Unfaste: * 
ing the cords that bound my hands, sbe 
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told me in Spanish to eat. Then, seeing 
how the ropes had cut into my wrists, the 
good creature brought water and bathed 
them tenderly. Thanking her for her 
kindness, I asked whether she was a slave. 

“ Si, Sehor, Escrava.’* And then she 
told me her name was Tonda. For three 
years she had been living in the factory, 
Dvioking and doing domestic work for the 
slave-dealers. She was not badly treated, 
but some day, manaha (to-morrow), per¬ 
haps, she knew her master would send her 
across the water to the whito man’s 
country. She cried bitterly when saying 
this, and I asked if she had been a free 
woman in her own country. 

“ Yes,” she said. Her father was head 
nan of the village, a Mandingo, living 
nany moons* journey away from thi>« 
place, out there—pointing towards the 
lorth—on the banks of the Quorra. 

Then she went on to relate how one day 
i party of slave-hunters—Moors, probably, 
is some were moimted on camels—sud- 
lenly attacked the peaceful village and set 
ire to the huts. Snatching up tmeir little 
mes, the afifrighted women rushed from 
heir homes and fled, shrieking. But her 
ather, he was brave. Calling his men 
iround him, he fought, and with his own 
ipear he pierced two of that robber band. 
Then he was cut down ^vith a sword, and 
lis people throw away their spears and 
•an. Her mother was brought back and 
mtchered before her eyes, as old and use- 
ess. Of the entire tribe, none were left 
ilive except the young and active of both 
lexes. 

“ I no more free after that day,” she 
laid, mournfully; “my mother, my 
)rother, all killed.” 

A collar was put round her neck, and a 
ihain being passed through, she was fas- 
ened to flve other girls with similar 
loUars. vThen they joined a large batch, 

)r coffle,* of slaves, and by-and-by their 
uarch to the coast began. 

She told me stories of that long and 
“rrible march that made my blood boil, 
low once, being half starved and worn 
lut with fati^e, she fell down, and was 
shipped, imtu at length she struggled to 
ler feet and tried to get on; and how 
mother girl, who after being whipped 
vas unable to stir, was left in the forest 
o starve or be devoured by wild beasts. 

When this good Mandingo woman had 
iuished her story it was nearly dark. No 
me came to bind me again ; no doubt they 
bought I was safe enough, for the 
)alisades were twelve feet high, and the 
ntrance gate was locked and guarded ; 
0 , seeing a tolerably clean empty hut, or 
hanty, I went inside, said my prayers, 
md then, prisoner though I was, slept the 
weet sleep of youth. 


CHAPTEE III. 

Ay wrists were sore the next morning, 
)therwise I felt none the worse for my 
idventurc. Nobody came to hang me, 
md when my friend the Mandingo woman 
ippeared with a bowl of calavances, I 
managed to make a breakfast. I found 
hat I might move about at will inside the 
mclosure, but that there were sentries on 
the look-out, who ordered me off on ap¬ 
proaching too near the gate. 

It did not much matter; even if I suc- 
^iceded in getting out, I should not know 
which way to turn. By-and-by, perhaps, 
iome way of escape might be worked out. 
It was dull work, though, stopping all the 
doming with nothing to do but watch the 


slaves, so, by way of relief, I began a round 
of inspection. I was very curious to see 
W’hat really went on in?ide these barra- 
coons, of which one had so often heard. 

Tonda was willing enough to be my 
guide. Giving a wide berth to a veraa- 
dahed house near the entrance, where the 
white men in charge lived, she took me to 
a separate yard, surrounded by a strong 
fence. Here were three or four hundred 
men lying about, fastened six together, by 
a chain jmssing through the collar of each. 
Some of these slaves -were laughing and 
talking merrily, others seemed utterly 
wretched, and looked at me in terror as 
w’e passed by. 

“Poor things!” said my Mandingo, 
rather contemptuously; “ they think you 
white men cat them in your own country.” 

Then we came to the women’s yard. 
There were no chains hero, and two or 
three girls ran up at once to my guide, 
calling her by her name, and chattering 
away with every mark of affection. She 
told mo as we left, that those girls came 
from her own country. 

The place was really very well arranged. 
One large shed was set apart for a hospital, 
and I saw another full of huge cauldrons 
for boiling rice and calavances. 

A whole week passed, and yet I saw no 
chance of escape; indeed, I was worse off 
than before, for, unluckily, having been 
caught one evening trying to find some 
unguarded loophole in the palisade, I 
found, on returning to my hut, that a post 
had been driven into the earthen floor. 
To this I was securely manacled every 
night. I didn’t much care. With all the 
happy confidence of boyhood, I felt sure of 
getting out of the scrape somehow or other, 
and was able to give Tonda a smile when 
she paid her momiog visit, bringing with 
her the keys to unlock the irons. 

“ Pdvero muchacho Inglose! ” she used 
to say, rubbing the ankles which the irons 
clasped so roughly. 

The change came at last. One morning, 
soon after my irons were taken off, there 
was a great stir ; the whole place seemed 
in a ferment. Overseers were rushing to 
and fro, and the slaves, marshalled in 
rows, were drawn up near the entrance, in 
readiness for marching. 

Women and girls vrere manacled now, as 
well as the men, I observed. 

“What is it all about?” I asked of 
Tonda, who now came to me, weeping 
bitterly. 

“ Slave-ship,” she answered, pointing to 
a signal-flag on the hill close by. ^en 
the poor woman said that what she had 
dreaded all along had come to paiss—the 
master had sold her (no doubt she fetched 
a good price as a trained domestic), and 
she was going away across the water with 
the other slaves. 

Poor Tonda! I was sorry indeed, but I 
could do nothing—only try to console her 
with the hope that she might get a kind 
master in Cuba, to which place she had 
hoard the slaver was bound. 

While we were talking one of the head¬ 
men came up, she was led away, and made 
fast to a gang of other women. Then the 
gate was opened, and the slaves were driven 
out. 

Never had I seen such mortal terror as 
was depicted in the faces of those poor 
creatures. No doubt the story of Tonda 
was true enough, and they were looking 
forward to the dreadful fate of being eaten 
by the white men. 

“ Now, Seiior Inglose, it is your turn,” 
said a Portuguese overseer, roughly dis¬ 


turbing my thoughts as the last gang left 
tbe yard. 

They were civil enough in their speech, 
these men; and on my remonstrating as 
my hands were being tied, they said I 
should soon bo free. Only, ns I had been 
unlucky enough to find out their barra- 
coons, they must send me out of the way. 
A voyage to Cuba would do me no harm ; 
and before I could return and tell talt s, the 
factory would probably be broken up or 
shifted to some other place. 

I told them I was no naval officer; 
merely a boy belonging to a merchant 
vessel. They only shook their heads. 

“ All Englishmen the same ; all wanted 
to make slaves free.” 

Well, it was a great compliment, no 
doubt; but just then I could almost have 
wished my countrymen did not bear quite 
so high a character. 

Submitting quietly to my fate, for the 
good reason that I couldn’t do otherwise, 

I was taken in charge by two men and 
marched out of the factory to the banks of 
a creek hard by, tbe Manoka. A canoe 
was in readiness, and after paddling some 
time, we came out into the broad River 
Malemba, some distance nearer the mouth 
than the spot where I had landed on that 
unlucky expedition a fortnight ago. 

There, hove-to in the offing, was the 
slaver, a fine topsail schooner, ab(»ut two 
hundred tons, her living cargo already on 
board. The immense canoes, each of which 
had carried sixty slaves besides the crew, 
were paddling back empty to the shore. 

As wc came alongside the cords were 
cut from my wrists, and I was lifted on 
board. Scarcely had my feet touched the 
deck, when the schooner’s sails wero 
filled; she stood off the coast away to the 
westward, and my voyage in the slave-ship 
had begun. 

So busily engaged were the crew that no 
one seemed to notice the English boy, and 
I had time to look round. It was a strange 
scene—one which, though many years have 
since passed by, is stamped upon my 
memory for ever. Leaning against the 
mainmast, his arms folded, stood the cap¬ 
tain, a ruffianly-looking man, well armed, 
and coolly smoking a cigar, untouched by 
the wails of misery ascending from the 
slaves—men, women, and children—with 
whom the deck was encumbered. 

One by one the unhappy beings, after 
their manacles had been examined, wore 
passed down the ladder to the slave-deck. 

I had heard, while in the canoe, that nearly 
five hundred had been shipped, and now, 
looking down on this dec^, I saw that it 
was little more than three feet high. It 
was horrible to see how closely packed were 
the slaves, and to think what their suffer¬ 
ings would be during the long passage. 

{To be continued.) 
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PART VI. 

A n “Ex-conjuror,” wlio has treated of “The 
Secret of Second-Siglit ” in “Sciibner’.s 
American Magazine,” says ho was inducted 
into its mysteries twenty yeans since by a Polish 
Jew who claimed to liave invented tlie system ; 
or, at least, lie had “ treamed it" (dreaiiuHl it), 
and that it was he who the code to Kol>ert 
Heller. As to tlio fii-st of these statements, tlie 
inventiiif^, or “treaming” it, we know that the 
Polish Jes\’ perverted tlie tiaith, “Clairvoyance V 
havin" been pnictised with success before he 
was lx>m ; for the second, we shall find from a 
portion that has gone before and some to follow 
that Heller’s code dilfeied widely from “Ex¬ 
conjuror’s,” whose system may be described as 
the triplet and spelling code. For the triplets 
ho gives a long list of numbered articles, arranged 
alphabetically, such as follow :— 

1. Accordion, Album, Almanack. 

2. Anchor, Apple, Apron. 

3. Awl, Bag, Badge. 

4. Ball, Bandana, Beads. 

5. Bill of Exchange, Bodkin, Bonnet. 


{Sec “ Three Wise Women,” trith instructions for 


For the first article in the triplet the per- | 
former merely gives the cue to the number ; to 
the second he adds here, and to the third that. 

^ To work in with these he has also a nuinbered 
alphabet, both letters and figures being repre¬ 
sented by certain Avords as below:— 

Come . . represents A and 1 

Look . . . ,, B ,, 2 

Hurry up, or Tell me ,, C ,, 3 

Make haste, or Tell us ,, ,, 4 

WeU . . „ E „ 5 

Please . . „ F ,, 6 

Say . . „ (t „ 7 

Answer, Call, or Called ,, H ,, 8 

Now . . . ,, 1 ,, 9 

Let me know . ,, J ,, 10 

Can you see . . ,, K „ 11 

Try . . „ L „ 12 

Right away . . ,, M „ 13 

Do you know . „ N ,, 14 

Goon . . ,, O ,, 15 

Let us hear . „ P ,, 16 

At once . , „ Q ,, 17 

See . . „ R „ 18 

Look shar|> . . ,, S ,, 19 

Let us know . „ T ,, 20 

Quick. . . ,, U „ 21 

Will you look . ,, V ,, 22 

Do you see . . ,, W ,, 23 

Be smart . „ X ,, 24 

I’d like to know . „ Y ,, 25 

What is it. . ,, Z ,, 26 

There . . . 0 

I want to know . ,, 100 

This code “Ex-conjuror ” illustrates. “Do 
7/ow sec (W) what is this? Come (A), Let us 
hww 1 (T) Hurry up (C), Ansucr (R).” Surely 
this seems much too i-oundabout a way of 
getting at such an ordinary article as a watch! 
Nor does that of tiiplets oiler great advantages, 
besides which the words or phrases chosen to 
represent letters an<l numbers come in awk¬ 
wardly—and even olfensively to an English ear 
—as will be apparent in the following ex¬ 
tracts :— 

“ Suppose a glove is offered. This is the first 
article of the fortieth triplet. The question 
would be ‘ Tell us (4) what this is, there (0).’ 

“Should the second article in the fifteenth 
triplet be offered, the question would be either, 

* Here, what’s this? Go on (15);’ or, * Come 
(1), what’s this lierc ? Well (5) ?’ and the 
answer in either case a button-hook.” 

The best thing about “ Ex-conjuror’s ” paper 
is the suggestive “tag,” or speech at the end of 
the performance. Our asjiirants for “ Clair¬ 
voyant ” fame may be able to take a hint 
from it 

“ Now, how is this done ? Well, I don’t mind 
telling you, with, the express understanding tliat 
it goes no farther. It is neither mesmerism, 
spiritism, veutrilot]uism, rheumatism, or any 
^tlier ism. It is brought about by the action 


Thuek wise old men were they, were they. 
Who went to wadk on a winter day. 

One carried a club to dig for pickles; 

One wore an ulster to keep off prickles ; 
The third, and he was the wisest one. 

To kill the mosquitos, carried a gun. 


“Oh, dear!” cried one, “Three wise women I see 
The only chance for our lives is to flee ! ” 

.So they ran till they reached the great north pole, 
And up in the stealthiest way they stole ; 

But high at the top sat a Polar bear. 

Which tilled the three wise men with despair. 


of arcane-dynamics, subjectively submitted to that ^ is meant. Thus 
the action of the passive agent, and the result, be signalled, after “ Qd 
as you have seen, is a stcutonophonic reproduc- given by saying, “ Tell 
tiou of the original idea. Pm afraid it’s not what other numbers are 
yet quite clear to some of you. Well, then, in The work now under c 
other words, it’s a system of mental telephony, to a code for spelling w( 
When ail article is offered to me, I seize it; given in Part iv., has ah 
and then 'my assistant, he sees it. Ah ! you cards, colour, dates, ct 
smile—you understand it; but, remember, not those in our preceding 
a word outside as to how it is done ! ” jierusal before any par 

The real second-sight, as practised by such upon, 
eminent profes-sors of the art as lloudin and The book concludes v 
Heller, is greatly superior to “ Ex-conjuror’s ” an exhibitor of second 
code, and is contained partly in tliose pai>ei-s, not tell you that this c 
and more exhaustively in a work recently pub- ' one by which his “Clair 
lished.* lu this the code for figures is armiig<*d and here the professor 
exactly in the same way as that given in Part Nevertheless—and this 
III. of this series; with the addition that the quently insisted upon, 
word “ Quick ” is used to give notice of frac- even supernatural, pow< 
tions. Then if the interlocutor says, “ Tell, of in connection wiUi 
now ? ” the blindfolded wonder-worker knows | nothing in the mystery 
tlic initials indicate 1 and 2; therefore, by aid with a little patience an 
of the preliminary warning, he (or she) ascertains may feel satisfied that 


* “ HoudIn and Heller’s .Second-Sight Explained,” by 
Washington Irving iiishop. John Meuzies and Co., 
Edinburgh. 
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Though not a vcrj’’ common insect, it is 
widely distributed, being especially fond of 
ponds with a weedy bottom and plenty of miuL 

We had been hoping to come across a 8])eci- 
men or two of the great water-beetle (Dyticu& 
marginalis), wliich is generally so common in 
every pool and ditch, but, try as we would, not a 
specimen came within reach, and we were 
unwillingly forced to omit it from our list of 
cardures. 

The next sweep brings up, amongst other 
creatures, a beetle very closely allied to the 
Pclobius just described. This is llyphydrus 
ovatus, which is about the size of a No. 1 shot, 
and very nearly as spherical. Its colour is red¬ 
dish brown on the upper surface, and bright brick- 
red on the lower, the le^s being of a dull red. 

Owing to its shape it is a most difficult insect 
to set on card, for as soon as the legs on one 
side are drawn into position and fastened down 
with pim, those on the other fly up into the air^ 
and thus a sort of see-saw is kept up. The only 
way is to set one side first, and leave the to- 
harden, letting the other alone until it ia 
(piite dry. 

It is a great pity that the water-beetles should 
lose their colours so quickly after death. Even 
while alive the markings are not nearly so 
distinct when the insects have been out of the 
water for some little time, but a beetle which 
has been dead for a few W’eeks would liardly be 
recognised for the same species as a living speci¬ 
men. With two examples of the Hi/phydrus^ 
now’ before us, which were taken only a few 
weeks ago, the bright red of the under surface- 
has turned to a dull brown, and they really 
would not be known for the same insects which 
were so conspicuous in the net. 

We have been so engrossed in our occupation 
all the morning as to have quite neglected ta 
mark the flight of time, and on looking at our 
watch discover, very much to our astonish¬ 
ment, that we have been fishing for consider¬ 
ably over two houre, and that it is time to be 
returning. So, after washing and wringing out 
the net, we reluctantly shoulder it, pick up the 
bottle with the fruits of our morning’s work, 
and set out on our homeward way, 

Xhough our captures on our first expedition 
had been so much less extensive and varied than 
was the case on the present visit, the creatures 
with which the pond was teeming had been tVere 
throughout the frost, only they were hidden too 
deop in the mud for the net to reacli, or in nooks 
and crannied too small for it to enter. But at 
tlie first sign of warmer weather out they all 
came, and liad it not been for the absence of 
frogs and newts, save tlxe solitary specimen of 
the latter creature which we fished out, there 
was really very* little difference to be noticed in 
the contents of the pond from wliat we might 
liave cxpt'ctcd in the middle of Alay. Our 
captures on both occasions far surpassed our ex- 
|>ectations, and mrealcd to ns what a world of 
liidden life was lying beneath the frozen surface 
of the water, when almost every living creature 
seemed to have disappeared from the face of the 
earth. Certainly we never spent two more 
pleasant mornings than when we f>.she<l for 
specimens on those days in tlie niiiMlc of 
winter. 

THE Bin). 


POKD LIFE IN WINTER. 

By Theodore 'Wood, 

foint-Author of Th^ Field-yatiiralist’s Uandbook.'* 
PART III. 

NE or two sticklebacks and a few more 
beetles complete the list of captures, an<l, 
aiming the net iHside out in order to get ritl of 
ihe mud and weeds, we set to work again in 
mother part of the pond. 

Here there are several bundles of reeds, 
it llic roots of which there ought to be a 
arge number of water creatures. And, sure 
mougli, there are, but of a different order 
Torn those which wo have hitherto taken. 
Hie chief captures this time are water-scor¬ 
pions, of which there are more than a dozen 
n the net, the bottom of the pond in this corner 
aeing evidently snitable to their habits of con¬ 
cealment. There are also several dragon-fly 
arvse, of different sizes, but only one beetle. 
Thia, however, is of a different species from any 
ir»* have taken before, being a specimen of Pclobius 
flrrmannif which has the peculiarity of being 
bmicd more for walking than for swimming. 
,t is, in fact, the only species of the tiue Water- 
Settles inhabiting Great Britain which is able 


to walk in the strict sense of the word, the 
usual mode of jiroCTession on huul among them 
being an ungainly hobble. Their long legs seem 
only to be in the way when out of the water, 
and merely retard instead of accelerating their 
movements. 

If one of these beetles has the misfortune to 
fall upside down, it finds it almost impossible 
to reverse its position, and if on a plate, or other 
jiolished surface, will coiitiune to spin rapidly 
round and rouiKl, until it ceases its endeavours 
from sheer fatigue. 

But in one way the Pclobius is more fortunate, 
for, though it cannot pass through tlio water 
with the i-apiility which cluuncterises the move¬ 
ments of the other beetles of tlie family, it is 
able to walk Avith perfect east', either at the 
bottom of the water or on dry land. 

It is rather a handsome insect, very convex in 
shape, and having a yellow head, with a black 
IMitch round each eye, and a black V-shaped 
mark between them ; a black thoituc, with a broad 
yellow stripe running right across it, and black 
elytra, surrounded by a yellow band, which is 
broadest near the thorax, and tapers gniduall}* 
to the end of the body. The legs and under 
surface are yellowish brown. 


WISE MEN! 

Gdlanty Shows, Ui Boy s Oum Paper” No. 50, page 201). 


One used his club for a parachute ; 

One from tlie stock of his gun did shoot; 

The third, in the ulster, fainteil away ; 

And there he’d have lain to this very day. 

If the three old women had not ap[>eaied, 

And found them all more hurt than “skeereJ.” 

One fanned the ulster into life. 

For which lie gladly made her his wife ; 

One caught the club man on her ladder,— 
'Twas hard to tell which felt the madiler,— 
And the third, before he had time to ask it, 
Carried the sportsman off in her liasket. 
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CALENDAH FOE FEBETJAEY 




AN ODD COLUMN. 

THE LAKOtTAaE OF THE BESTLESS FATS. 


t-t 

A-i-f^A.% J-t 

4 V?: 

Jigi- 4 V?:' -tt-J, 4:4 ?:t4.4 


^-f, 
? H. , 


i4 ki\hiA-Ax, 

A^ 44 AV 

4 VX '4 

Axl ^V?: AAt. 


Hero you have two very well-known verses written in the language of tho Restless Fays. It is 
exactly the same os English, excepting in the form of its letters. The Fays have twenty-six distinct 
positions, one for each letter of tho alphabet. P and C, for instance, invariably lie on their backs, 
though the head of one points to the right and that of the other to the left. E is always seen 
dancing, with his arms up in the air, and X, not being often needed, sits at his ease. In duo time 
wo shall publish a full key to this interesting alphabet, for the benefit of all wlio wish to corre¬ 
spond in the new language. Meanw’hilc, who can read the above verses ? The first letter is an L. 


T he barometer mean for the monti 
18 29*94, that of the tliermomeu: 
38*5. The average rainfall is l*6i 
inches, and the prevailing winds ak 
S.W., W., and N.W. The prindpil 
flowers are Italian coltsfoot, violets, 
white arabis, forsythia, and mezereox 
The gardening operations consist prin¬ 
cipally in preparing seed beds, trench¬ 
ing and deep digging, laying new turf, 
asd repairing gravel walks and boi 
edgings. 


1. lt(Kl-flshii«g bepini—Cambridgeshire O- 
iiithological S<K*iety Sh«*w—riiitish Mb- 
seum rloses till 8lh inst.—Sun rises st 
7 40, sets at 4 47. Barren strawbmy 
flowers Bod bine titmouse ebirps, a. v. 

1. Candlemss Day—Football: lirerp-v' 
>N anderers v. BirWetihead Schooi- 
Brown wood-owls hoot, o. W. 

3. Hens begin to sit — hlarsh titoicsse 
c hirps, o. w. 

4. W’olverhanipton Dog and Poultry Ruiw 
- Gossamer floats in the air and basca 
tenax appears, a. w. 

6. F<K>tl)nTl: Dnlwich College r. Cleredoe 
Kent V, Yorkshire : Revellers ▼. Lec- 
don Scots ; Doncaster t. Gaitisboroi^; 
Henley r. Reading: Victoria r Btoocos- 
bury Rifles : Kidderminster t. Moseky; 
Gloucestershire v. Oxford Unirerdtj; 
Bclsize V. Rf*chester House; Exeterr 
Plymouth; West Kent r. Wimbledoo; 
Edabsston v. Leamingtrtn RoTers— 
Laurustinns {vVmnium tiuu$) and bat¬ 
cher's brown (rttscus ocu(ear ua) flower, 
o. w*. 



A Story not needinq Words ! 


' 8. Half-Qusrtcr Day. 

10. Turkey cocks begin to gobble, o. w. 

12. Football: Leicester v. Leaminston Rorers; West 
Kent V. Tonbrhlge School; Dulwich CoUecr t 
dapham Rovers; Loudon Scots r. W'asps ; 
Engineers r. Clapham Rorers; Exeter r. Bri.*^- 
water; Darlington r. Tees Wanderers; Rerellcn 
V. Royal Sch ad of Hines; Henley r. Wind>-r 
Home Park ; Victoria v. German Gymnastic So¬ 
ciety ; Gloucester v. Moseley; Belsize r. Oirut $ 
College; Gloucester v. Cliftou — Yellowhamizicr 
sings, a. W. 

14. Valentine’s Day Raren builds—Yew-tree llowen 
—Green woodpecker cries, and brimstone batte^ 
fly appears, 0. w. 

15. Coltsfoot flowers, G. w. 

16. Chester Fox-terrier Show—Football: Dulwich Cc^- 
lege T. Marllwrough Nomads ; Birkenhead Sclwd 
V. Royal Institution—Rooks build, o. w. 

17. Football: Doncaster v. Grantham—Peas sown— 
Partridges pair, o. w. 

18. House pigeons hatched, 6. w. 

19. Football: London International Collejfe r. Eahag; 
London Scots v, Guy's Hospital; Wanderer! 
T, Mlrfleld ; Exeter v. BlundeH’s School; Daring 
ton V. North Durham; Prairie F.augers v. Skir¬ 
mishers ; Revellers v. Hampstead; Healey v. 
Reading Abbey : Victoria t. M iddlesex Hospital: 
Moseley v. Coventry ; Gloucester v. Chelteohsa 
College; Belsize v London Hospital; West Kcot 
T. Blackheath School; Leamington Rovers t. 
Stratford College; Scotland v. Ireland. 

21. Football: Royal Engineers r. Oxford; Middlcsr^ 
V. Midland Counties—Pllewort fl«iwers—GoldfiL^a 
sings, and field crickets appear, G. w. 

22. Margate Dog Show—Oxford F*jx-temcr Shosr- 
Viper appears, G. w. 

23. Footb.'ill: Liverpool College v. Birken head Schxd 
—Woodlouse appears, o. w. 

24. Cambridge Lent Term divides —Missel-thru^ 
pair, and willow and daffodil flower, q. v. 

25. Frogs begin to croak, 0. w. 

26. Football: Yorkshire v. Cheshire; Christ’s OoDc?? 
V. Dulwich College; Exeter v. 1 eigumouth; L'll 
Carthusians v. Royal Engineers; Free Wanderers 
T. Mirfleld; Darlington v. Bishop Auckland; Vul¬ 
can V. Prairie Rangers; Hull v. Doncaster; Rem¬ 
nants v. Henley ; Richmond v. Victoria; Ragt? 
V. kloseley; Leamington College v. Leamin^oa 
Rovers; Gloucester v. Swindon Rangers; Darlicg 
ton V. Northumberland; West Kent v. ’ik'altham- 
stow—Sweet violet flowers, and phakena tioes 
vestranella appears, o. w. 

28. Hare-hunting ends—Ringdove coos—Store enriev 
clamours—Frogs spawm—Toad {ratio bvfc) ap¬ 
pears, and filbert and apricot II wer, o. w. Son 
rises at 6.40, and sets at 5 36. 
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THE NATIONAL AEMS. 

Coloured Plate of 
the Arms of our Coun¬ 
try, wliich we present 
with this monthly 
part, will, it is hoped, 
De generally welcomed 
by our readers, more 
especially by those 
who are still workiug 
at their history, or 
who are at all in¬ 
terested in the pseudo¬ 
science of heraldry. 

The plate has been 
specially designed for 
the Boy’s Own Paper 
by a skilful heraldic 
draughtsman, and no¬ 
thing 80 complete, 
so far as we are aware, 
has ever before been 
published. 

From the changes 
which have passed 
rcr our shield we can trace with little diffi- 
ilty the story of the reigning families, and 
5te how they flourished and coalesced, and 
3 W their claims and expectations were modified 
id abandoned. 

The record commences with Harold and the 
onfessor, before whose reigns heraldic practice 
ad not taken a definite shape, and whose 
lields stand as the representatives of the arras 
r those long lines of kings which stretch back 
ren to the landing at Ebbsflect, whose times 
ere so important in the formation of the 
ritish race, and whose early struggles, owing 
) their history being unfortunately 8o_ little 
nown, have been so unfairly dismissed in the 
pigram as “ a fighting but of kites and crows.” 
In the complete change which follows wo see 
ae early English line abruptly temiinate, and 
1 the two golden lions (or leopards) on a red 
eld, wc note the incoming of the Conqueror, in 
le adoption for the royal arms of those of his 
I’orman home—a lion each for Normandy and 
laine. 

In the addition of the third lion in the reign 
r Henry li. we are reminded of the claim of 
lat king in right of his wife, the crusading 
Ileanor, the divorced queen of Louis le Gros, to 
tie duchy of Aquitaine, whose golden lion it is 
lat then appears in tlie shield, and who thus 
rst used the arms of modem England—three 
,ons passant gardant or, on a field gules, 
tephen’s devise of the centaur is not shown, as 
utnoritias are not agreed as to its existence, 
or are the arms of Richard previous to and 
uring his emsading experiences (two lions, 
Dinbattant orl, inasmnch as, after his discovery 
y the faithful BlondoPs minstrelsy and ransom 
y his admiring subjects, who had had rather 
yo much of John’s discnxlitable regency, he 
dopted his father’s arms, and those shown on 
is first Great Seal were never used again. On 
is second Great Seal the three lions reappear, 
nd they have retained their place without a 
reak till now. John used them, and so did 
lenry iii., round whose second seal appears the 
)gend DEI : gratia : anglie : rex : etc., 
•hich is the first heraldic notice that we have 
f England's royal estate. Edward l. bore 
hem, though the roll of Caerlaverock, in 
ccordance with a theory abandoned by mo- 
em heralds as against the weight of oviiience, 
peaks of them with the French heralds as 
■ leopards couchaut,” instead of “ lions passant 
ATxlant,” To quote an old author : “ The lion 
3 to be commended and preferred before other 
f the beasts, and the bearing most of honour 
ad sovereignty is p.ossant gardant; ” and we 
lave thus no occasion to grumble because our 
lerilds have .agreed that the “roll” and other 
uch authorities must be wrong, that the bciists 
no not leopards but lions, and that they were 
!ver “passant gardant,” and never “couchaut.” 
fidwaru ii. “bore tlie lions three,” and so when 
le ascended the throne did Edward iii., although 
is an earnest of bis future intention he placed 


a fleur-de-lys at each side of the shield on his 
first Great Seal. In 1340, after ho had advanced 
his claim to the throne of France, in right of his 
mother Isabella, daughter of Philip the Fair, he 
introduced the arms of the French king, and, by 
what was then a new heraldic process, quartered 
them with the lions of England ; and owing to 
a heraldic quibble quartered them as we see. 
The arms of England it was said were those of 
a duchy, or rather of three duchies —Normandy, 
Maine, and Aquitaine. The arms of France 
were those of a kingdom, and as a kingdom 
must take precedence, the lilies semee, over a 
field azure, were charged on the most honourable 
quarters, 1 and 4, and the English had to be 
content with quarters 2 and 8. This was the 
official arrangement, but some obstinate people, 
whose heraldic education had been neglected, 
would occasionally attempt to give their own 
country the preference, as shown, for instance, 
on Gloucester Cathedral, built about 1420. The 
French were naturally not oveiqdeased at 
Eli ward’s new shield, and in 1865 their Charles 
V., to distinguish between his arms and those 
of the Eu^lish king, cleared nearly all the lilies 
off his shield and left only three. These lilies 
in heraldic parlance stand for “France Modern,” 
the field full for “ France Ancient.” Edwanl’s 
banner, we may note, was somewhat curious; 
he hud the anns in a space near the staff, and 
the rest of a very long tapering swallow-tail was 
divided into hah* along the middle, with about 
a score of fleur-de-lys all of a row along the top, 
and a dozen or so of lions marching one after 
another, passant gardant, along the bottom. 

Richard it., as shown in the two shields over 
the entrance to Westminster Hall (which are 
sculptunnl in bold quatrefoiled circles, and re.st 
on a white hart), adopted the arms of Edward 
the Confessor, and used them with those of his 
father; but when Bolingbroke succeeded him the 
old arms were resumed, and in order to show 
that he was not at all disposed to restrict his 
claim to ancient France, that vigorous ruler 
weeded the lilies from his field, and loft it ex¬ 
actly the same as that of the country iu which 
his son was to gain so much glory. 

Edwartl IV. sometimes quartered the arms of 
the Confessor with France an<l Englan<l (juar- 
terly, but not often, and Elizabeth occasionally 
bore the anns of Ireland, the svinbol of those 
ancient bards who represented the history and 
glory of the Irish race—the harp or, stringed 
argent, on a field azure, derived by some from 
the harp of King David, by others from the 
humble triangle placed as a distinguishing mark 
on the Irish coins by King John. This was, 
however, but a passing whim, and the shield of 
the Virmu Queen, the banner which Macaulay 
makes the stout old Sheriff of Devon nin up 
in Plymouth Market-place at the news of the 
sighting of the Ann ida, was the same as that 
of the Fourth Henry, with the motto, “ Semper 
Eadem ” (Always the Siime). 

“ Look how the lion of the sea lifts np his 
ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay 
lilies down I 

So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that 
fumed Picard field, 

Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Char’s 
eagle shield. 

So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath.he 
turned to bay. 

And, crashed and torn beneath his claws, the 
princely hunters lay. 

Ho! strike the flagstaff deep. Sir Knight; ho! 

scatter flowers, fairmaid.s; 

Ho! gunners, fire a loud salute; ho! gallants, 
draw your blades; 

Thou sun .shine on her joyously ; yo breezes, 
waft her wide ; 

Our glorious Semper Eadem, the banner of 
our pride.” 

Mary Stuart, who gave Elizabeth mortal 
offence by assuming the English arms, bore 
Scotland and England quarterly, the former 
being placed first, and over all a half scutcheon 
of pretence charged with the arms of England, 
the sinister half being partially obscured .as an 
intimation that she was kept out of her right. 


With James i. wo get the Stuart shield, so 
well shown on the statue at Charing (^ross, the 
arms of Scotland and Ireland being “ quarterly 
quartered ” with those of England. And here, 
again, cume in the question concerning the point 
ot honour. The Scottish arras were those of a 
kingdom, and those of England were not, and 
so the Scottish lion was to take the premier 
place, and did in the monument to Elizabeth in 
Westminster Abbey, and generally in Scotland, 
though the Englisli opposition was too strong, 
and the shield m England was a.s we see it. The 
rampant lion was, however, a device of which 
any sliield could be proud, for {pace Sir Walter 
Scott, who dates it from William the Lion) it 
ho<l been well and bravely known all over the 
world for ages, and is even said to have been 
assumed by Feigus i. in 330, and later, when, 
the legend runs, “Achaius, King of Scots, made 
league with Charlemagne, the Emperor for his 
valiant services encompa-ssed the Scottish lion 
with a double tressure, flowered and counter- 
flowered with flower-de-luces of the colour of the 
lion, to show that it had formerly defended the 
lilies, which should thereafter in return continue 
a defence to it.” 

With William and Mary we get another 
change, for «n the shield, in pretence, we have 
William’s |mtornnl anns, the lion rampant 
or on a field azure billet^o, of Naj^sau. While 
Mary lived her arms were impaled with tho.se 
of her consort; when she died William’s arms 
stood alone. 

Anne, on her accession, bore the Stuart arms 
until the Union took place ii^ 1707, and then 
we have, quarterly—1 and 4, England impaling 
Scotland ; 2, France; and, 3, Ireland, as shown 
on her statue in front of St. Paul’s. 

With George i. wo get the arms of Hanover, 
80 well shown on the portico of St. Martin’a-in- 
the-Fields, on the shield of which, in heraldic 
I*hrase, we have “ per pale and per chevron— 

1, gules, two lions passant gardant in pale, or 
(for Brunswick, same as those of Normandy); 

2, or, 8em6e of hearts, a lion rampant, azure 
(for Lnnenburgh); 3, gules, a horse conrant, 
argent (for Westphalia), and over all an inescat- 
cheon gules charged with tlie golden crown of 
Charlemagne.” 

On New Year’s Day, 1801, the French, who 
had taken to war and revolution, received the 
very poor compliment of having the lilies, which 
th*-y had themselves nbandone<l for a time, 
taken out of the English shield, and W’e get, 
quarterly—1 and 4 , England ; 2, Scotland ; 3, 
Ireland ; over all, in pretence, Hanover, with 
the inescutcheon ensigned by the electoral 
bonnet, which in 1816 g;ive place to a royal 
crown. In 1837 her Majesty ascended the 
throne, Hanover became a separate kiu^om 
under the Duke of Cumberland, its inescut^eon 
and crown disajqioared, and the arms of Great 
Britain were left as wenow see them. 

A word as to the supporters. “ The lion and 
the unicorn fighting for the crown ” is supposed 
to be a nursery rhyme of some antiquity ; if so, 
it docs not re^'er to the supporters of the royal 
arms. Tliey had no existence previous to the 
time of Edward iii., who, it may be remem¬ 
bered, was the first to put the garter with its 
motto round the arms, and who had a lion and 
a falcon; Richard li. bad two white harts; 
Henry iv. bad an antelope and a swan; Henry 
V., an antelope and a lion ; Henry vi., some¬ 
times two antelopes, sometimes a lion and a 
tiger; E'lward iv. had, amongst others, a golden 
lion and a black hull ; Edward v., a white lion 
and white hart; Richard III. had two W’hitc 
boara, occasionally a golden lion and a boar; 
Henry vii. had a red dragon and a red grey¬ 
hound, and sometimes twogreyliouDds, as shown 
at the Bishop’s Palace at Exeter; Henry viii. 
had a golden lion and a red dragon, sometimes 
a red dragon and a white bull or greyhound ; 
Edward vi. had a red dragon and a golden lion ; 
Mary and Elizabeth had a golden lion, and a 
golden dragon or a white greyhound, but Mary’s 
shield when impaled had an eagle and a lion. 
With James i. we first get the lion and the uni¬ 
corn, the lion for England, the unicorn for Scot¬ 
land. 

Two unicorns had been the suppoiters of the 
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-b amus for years (said to be the symbol [ 
.r. a-* referred to in Job xxxix.), 

■ unirorris had been uncrowned, and the j 
. -•>« V rung '»f the axncam ^ve riae to not a little [ 
^rer^y. The heraldic description of the i 
U:—Dexter—a lion rampant gar- | 

* n imp rlally crowned ppr. ; sinister—an i 

^r 2 - arm^, ungub"<l, and crined or, 
^ , r witL a coronet compose^l of cnxsses pittecs, 

^ r-. i ir-d‘*-lT3 or, a chain affixed thereto of 

• - I* between the fore legs and rc- 

yi "d on LL.c back- 


Bekkshiue Bov. a commotion' Is the senior post- 
captain in cominanU when there is uo admiral on 
the station. 

^ simplest wnj* to pild picture-frimes Is to 

Rive them a coat of .Tiidson's or sonic other gold 
paint, which you cuii get at any oil-sh<ip. 

F. R, Fatkis. “Estinire’* means literally he who 
carries tlie earn or shield. 'Ilie title was formerly 
couQned to the younger s«)ii8 of tlie nolulity, ottlcers 
of the royal court mid householil, barristers, jus¬ 
tices of the peace, lonis of the manor, sheriffs, com¬ 
missioned ottlccrH in the army and navy, and irra<in- 
ates of the t'niverslties not in holy orders. Then it 
became used by all otlier gentlciiieii and professional 
men, and is now indiscnmlautely udojitid by every- 


Corrcspoitbcncc. 

A W Et?H HandwrltUig neat, but renuirrs 

tice. If you persevere you will become a good 
^ter. 2. continue working at arithmetic, and 
I fs.prove your mln.i in any way you can for another 
t,i»o years. Then appl) to the Cteneral Post OtHce 
w-t. Martin’s-le-(^mnd, London, and ask for regula' 
tions. Voin- desire is very praiseworthy, and we hone 
you will succeed. * 

C-rrKMisr.-To powder sine, pour the molten metal 
into a previously strongly-heated irwn mortar and 
xtir it until nearly cold. ' 

YorTHFt.1. Ii;()UiKKii.-Larbo«rd and sUrhonrd arc 
tPie two lUlwn phnincs qu4llo 6on/o-tliat aide an.1 
fcordo-this side, contracted first into 'fo Wo 
And 'rfo fKirdo, and then into InrOoard and 
stlass is anid to have been discovered by 
oician merchants, who found It in the ashes of a Are 
of seaw'eed that they had made on the beach * 


David Sorxnwor.Tn.-The best plan for smelting 
brass is to lirst melt tlie copjier in n plumbago cru¬ 
cible, and iiiimerse the whole of the zinc, which 
must be dry and cwl, when the copper is only just 
fluid. Drop a piece of Isinix as big as a walnut into 
the pot, and ci*ver the surface of the liot metal with 
a layer of line clmrcoai, which you must keep renew¬ 
ing as it bums. 

Mknti.'i Inoi’S.— 1. Ilallowcen lathe time when, accord¬ 
ing to Scottish folklore, wiU'bes. fairies, and other 
imps of earth and air hold annual holiday. The 
superstition and the obser^aiicea wlilcli charactcriae 
it are of very remote antinuity, and ranch too oltl to 
admit of anyone giving the “date of their institu¬ 
tion." 2. Ciialleuges for football and other matches 
need not be in any specifle*! form : an oniiniu^ 
courteous letter is quite suflicient. Among profes¬ 
sionals ch.allenges are accepted and the matches 
made by stamped agreement. 

IL T. .S.—sail added to your sledge would work very 
well indeed. The ice-yachts of America are simply 
irte«lgcg fitted up with sails like those of an ordinary 
sailing-boat, 'fhe pace attained liy them is astnn- 
lahing. 



I Twm Shok CATTT.-Tlie “ Kilkenny tala'k 4 i, 

I gorv of the senseless stmggle hetwoeo tbet 
Kilkenny and Iriahtowrn as to tlirir be«a 4 snn\ 

I privileges. They carried their dUpoki «br 
mutually eat each other np and rnia tfcsaad' 
One version of the story throws two olaUei; 
their tails, across a clothes line. Anothstpsklfe 
in a sawpit, and, as in all other vaaiaat, iwi- 
them fight so ferociously that whan ttt bait.: 
over their tails only are left. 

M.P.'—“The Green Linneta" is the nldnmdt 
39th Regiment, derived from the calov of Ul 
facinga. 

U..M.S. VCLTURE.--Measra. Chappell andCh..dilw 
Street: Messrs. Cramer, of Re^tStiml,ai4f^ 
muslcsellers, publish cheap booki of dolrt 
flute. 

Krxa CHARLES.-The aaaenihiv called At -Ife 
Parliament," and wittily “Ra^bonea AKfisav 
ineton Jaly4.10&3. Its memheni vninAa»ra(»- 
below the average of those ai o^orparitetcU, i 
its popular Utle U one of thaae fTtfanoes of tk- 
rival of trivial nicknames which tfafv ari'tit 
.Mr. Praise^ Barbone (not Praise Ofid Ban-’.- 
was an opulent leatber-mertlmnt In Fleet . 
a man of well-known piety aral abflity. v!. t ' 
very prominent part in its dellbuntiois 

DemocrittJS.—Y ea; a Bunsen’s battery would pi 
an air-tight wooden box, and the box wiinll: • 
damaged. The ates of the wire depend - 
strength of the current with wliioh \ - u « ' 

work. 

CL V. M. V. S.—Mistletoe is a parasite, and ^ 
flml it ^wlng on apple-trees. It is cut taq ii' - 
at Chrntroaa-tlmc. which surety yon krtov f 
word is said to l>e a corruption of 'a, tnsf. 

Uemum taisC, which meana •• bird dr^piop.' 'rc 
the notion that the plant was propsg.ited iatM-v 
more especially by the missel-thrush. Tk hfL'" 
*-Norsc f»m—meaning a ** plant." 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(Tiiiiii) Si:nn>;.) 


VII 


Co: 


A St< 


needing: Words. 



W'e 

T/irfc Prizrs, of the value of Our 
fi Shillinfjs and Sixpence., and 

respectively, for the best story 
tain this picture. No Mlb. should con- 

^•‘linarv nainbcr of words than, say, an , 

iw paper ; and March 31st, , 

libit d.iv for sending in. I 

'•♦-Toi-.ij* ^Uora wili be divided into classes, 

^ Clas.s I., from .seventeen to 

; c V**'* : rlnSM 11., from fourteen to seven- | 
fourteen. One t 
«o to each ciaia, that attaining the 1 


liigliest stain]iml bearing olf the Iiighest piize. 
{For thr General Cow IU ions to be observed in this 
com2)etitio7i, refer to Xo. 90, page 16). 


VIII.—Taxidermy Competition. 

“ The ‘Boy’s Own’ Mu.scum ” articles being 
now complet^ it may encourage and stimulate 
those who are trying to carry into practice the 
information therein afforded, if we open a compe¬ 


tition in connection with the .sirtjett. 
therefore, Two J^rizes^ of the 
Guineas and One Guinea^ for the best 
.specimen of natural history that msTl^A® 
by April 30th, 1881. CYon-s. ovia 
rabbits, rats, etc., will readily 
selves as suitable objects to work npoa.' 
competition is ojien to readers of all 
twenty-one on equal terms. The 
ditions will be the same as in the literary 
lietition. We hope that many of our 
may have the coor^ to enter both. 
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*' I could not resist watching him through a crack before entering.” 


MY DOGGIE AND I. 


By K. M. Ballantyne, 


Author of ” The Red Han's Revenge," etc. 


[AFTER IX.—ON THE SCENT, BUT FIZZLED. 


^ Tt was a considerable 
1 time after the fire before 
my leg permitted me to 
resume my studies and my 
duties among the poor. 
Meanwhile I had become 
a regularly - established 
inmate of Mr. Dobson’s 
use, and was half jocularly styled “ Dr. 
jTougall’s assistant.” ^ 

[ confess that I had some hesitation at 
it in accepting such generous hospitality, 
t, feeling that I could not help myself 
my leg should recover, I became recon- 
5d to it. Then, as time advance^, the 
3tor, who was an experimental'cj^ppiist 
well as a Jack-of-all-trades^—^fiOund 
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mo so useful to Hm in his laboratory that 
I felt I was really earning my board and 
lodging. Meanwhile Lilly ]Blythe had 
been sent to visit an aunt of Dr. McTou- 
gall’s in Kent for the benefit of her health. 

This was well. I felt it to be so. I, 
knew that her presence would have a dis¬ 
turbing influence on my studies, which 
were by that time nearly completed. I 
felt, also, that it was madness in me to 
fall in love with a girl whom I could not 
hope to many for years, even if she were 
wining to have me at all, which I very 
much doubted. 

I therefore resolved to put the subject 
away from me, and devote myself heartily 
ta my profession, in the spirit of that 
Word which tells us that whatsoever our 
hands find to do we should do it with our 
might. 

Success attended my efforts. I passed 
all my examinations with credit, and be¬ 
came not only a fixture in the doctor’s 
familyy but, as he earnestly assured me, a 
very great help to him. 

Of course I did not mention the state of 
my feelings towards Lilly Blythe to any 
one—not being in the habit of having con¬ 
fidants—except, indeed, to Dumps. In the 
snug little room just over the front door, 
which had been given to me as a study, I 
was wont to pour out many of my secret i 
thoughts to my doggie, as ho sat before me 
with cocked ears and demonstrative tail. 

“You’ve been the making of mo, 
Dumps,” said I, one evening, not long 
after I had reached th^first round of the * 
ladder of my profession. ‘ ‘ It was you 
who introduced me to Lilly Blythe, and 
through her to Dr. McTougall, and you 
may be sure I shall never forget that! 
^^ay» you must not be too demonstrative. 
When your mistress left you under my 
care she said, half jocularly, no doubt, that 
I was not to steal your heart from her. 
Wasn't that absurd, eh ? As if any heart 
could be stolen from her! Of course I 
cannot regain your heart. Dumps, and I 
will not even attempt it—‘ Honour bright,* 
as Robin Slidder says. By the way, that 
reminds me that I promised to go down 
to see old Mrs. Willis this very night, so 
I’ll leave you to the tender mercies of the 
little McTougalls.” 

As I walked down the Strand my last 
remark to Dumps recurred to me, and I 
could not help smiling as I thought of the 
“ tender mercies ” to which I had referred. 
The reader already knows that the juve¬ 
nile McTougalls were somewhat blood¬ 
thirsty in their notions of play. When 
Dumps was introduced to their nursery— 
by that time transferred from Dobson’s 
dining-room to an upper floor—they at 
once adopted him with open arms. Dumps 
seemed to be willing, and, fortunately, 
turned out to be a dog of exceptionally 
good-nature. He was also tough. No 
amount of squeezing, bruising, pulling of 
the ears or tail, or filing upon him, either 
accidentally or on purpose, could induce 
him to bite. He did, indeed, yell hideously, 
at times when much hurt, and ho snarled, 
barked, yelped, growled, and showed his 
teeth continually, but it was all in play, 
for he was dearly fond of romps. 

Fortunately, the tall nurse had been bom 
without nerves. She was wont to sit serene 
in a comer, darning innumerable socks, 
while a tornado was going on around her. 
Dumps became a sort of continual sacri¬ 
fice. On all occasions when a criminal 
was to be decapitated, a burglar hanged, or 
a msu-tyr burned, Dumps was the victim; 
and many a time was he rescued from im¬ 


pending and refid death by the watchful 
nurse, who was too well aware of the inno¬ 
cent ignorance of her ferocious charge to 
leave Dumps entirely to their tender mer¬ 
cies. 

On reaching Mrs. Willis’s little dwelling 
I foimd young Slidder officiatii^ at the 
tea-table. I coidd not resist wat<ming him 
a moment through a crack in the door 
before entering. 

“Now then,’’ said he, “’ere you are! 
Set to work, old Sneezer, with a will! ” 

The boy had got into a facetious way of 
calling Mrs. Willis by any term of endear¬ 
ment that suggested itself at the moment, 
which would have been highly improper 
and disrespectful if it had not been the 
outflow of pure affection. 

The crack in the door wm not large 
enough to permit of my seeing Mrs. Wims 
herself as she sat in her accustomed window 
with the spout-and-chimney-pot view. I 
could only see the withered old hand held 
tremblingly out for the smoking cup of 
tea, which the boy handed to her with a 
benignant smile, and I could hear the soft 
voice say, 

“ Tha^ you, Robin—dear boy—so 
like! ” 

“ I tell you what it is, granny,” returned 
Slidder, with a frown, “ I’ll give you up an’ 
’and you over to the pleece if you go on 
comparin’ me to other people in that way. 
Now, then, ’ave some muffins. They’re all 
’ot and soaked in butter, old Gummy, just 
the wery thing for your teeth. Fire away, 
now. Wot’s the use o’ me an’ Dr. MoTou- 
gall fetchin’ you nice things if you won’t 
eat ’em ? ” 

“ But I wille&t ’em, Robin, thirnkfally.” 

“That ain’t the way, old ’oomfim,” 
returned the boy, helping himself largely 
to the viands which he so freely dispensed; 
“ it’s not thankfully, but heartily, you 
ought to eat ’em.” 

“ Both, Robin, both.” 

“Not at fidl, granny. We asked a 
blessin’fust, now, didn’t we? Veil, then, 
wot we’ve to do next is to go in and win 
heartily. Arter that it’s time enough to be 
thankful.” 

“What a boy it is!” responded Mrs. 
Willis. 

I saw the withered old hand disappear 
with a muffin in it in the direction of the 
old mouth, and at this point I entered. 

“ The wery man I wanted to see,” 
exclaimed Slidder, jumping up with what 
I thought unusual animation, even for 
him. 

* * Come along, doctor, just in time for grub. 
Mrs. W. hednt eat up the muffins yet. 
Fresh cup an’ saucer; clean plate; ditto 
knife, no need for a fork, now then, sit 
down.” 

Accepting this hearty invitation, I wtis 
soon busy with a muffin, while Mrs. Willis 
gave a slow, elaborate, and graphic 
account of the sayings and doings of 
Master Slidder, which account, I need 
hardly say, was much in his favour, and I 
am bound to add that he listened to it with 
pleased solemnity. 

“Now then, old flatterer, w’en you’ve 
quite done, p’raps you’ll tell the doctor 
that I wants a veek’s leave of absence, an’ 
then, p’raps you’ll listen to what him im’ 
me’s got to say on that p’int. Just keep a 
stuffin’ of yourself with muffins, an’ don’t 
speak.” 

The old lady nodded pleasantly, and 
begfim to eat with apparently renewed 
appetite, while I turned in some surprise. 

“ A week’s leave of absence ? ” sfidd I. 

1 “Just so—a veek’s leave of absence— 


furlow, if you prefers to call it so. The 
truth is, I wonts a ’oliday wery bad. 
Graimy says so, an’ I think she’s right. 
D’you think my constitootion’s mfitde o’ 
brass or ofiist-iron, or bell-mctal, that I 
should be able to vork on fim’ on for ever, 
blfikck, black, blackin’ boots an’ shoes, with¬ 
out a ’oliday. W’y lawyers, merchants, 
bankers—even doctors—^needi a ’oliday 
now an’ t^ien; ’ow much more shoe¬ 
blacks.” 

“ Well,” said I, with a laugh, “ there is 
no reason why shoeblacks should not rc- 
quhe and desire a holiday >as much as 
other people, only it’s unushal—because 
they cannot afford it, I suppose.” 

“ Ah! ‘ that’s just w’ere the shoe pinches’ 
—as a old gen’leman shouted to me t’other 
day, with a whack of his umbreller, w’en 
I scrubbed ’is corns too hfiud. ‘ Right you 
are, old stumps,’ says I, ‘but you’ll have to 
pay tuppence farden hextra for that there 
whack, or be took up for assault an’ bat¬ 
tery.’ D’you know that gen’lman larfed, 
he did, like a ’isena, an’ paid the tuppence 
down like a man. I let ’im off the farden 
in consideration that he ’adn’t got one, an 
I had no change. Veil, to return to the 
p’int—vich wm wot the old toper remarked 
to his wife every night—^I’ve bin savin’ up 
I of late.” 

! “ Saving up, have you ?’' 

“Yes, them penny banks ’as done it. 
W’y, it ain’t a wirtue to be savin’ now¬ 
adays, or good, or that sort o’ thing. 
What between City missionaries, an* Sun¬ 
day schools, an* penny banks, an’ cheap 
wittles, and grannys like this here old 
sneezer, it’s hardly possible for a young 
ieller to go wrong even if he was to try. 
Yes, I’ve bin an’ saved enough to give me 
a veek’s ’oliday, so I’m goin’ to ’ave my 
’oliday in the north. My ’calth requires it. ’’ 

Saying this, young Slidder began to eat 
another muffin with a degree of zest that 
seemed to give the lie direct to bis asser¬ 
tion, so that I could not refrain from ob¬ 
serving that he did not seem to be particu¬ 
larly m.” 

“ Ain’t I, though,” be remarked, elon¬ 
gating bis round, rosy fiu^e as much as 
possible. “That’s ’cause you judge too 
much by appearances. It ain’t my body 
that’s wrong—it’s my spirit. That's wot's 
the matter with me. If you only saw the 
inside o’ my mind you’d be astonished.” 

“I thoroughly believe you,” said I, 
Idughing; “ and do you retdly advise him 
to go, granny P” 

“Yes, my dear, I do,” replied Mrs. 
Willis, in her sweet though feeble tones. 
“You’ve no idea how he’s been slaving 
and working about me. I have strongly 
advised him to go, and, you know, goed 
Mrs. Jones will take his plaoe. She’s as 
kind to me as a daughter.” 

The mention of the word daughter set 
the poor creature meditating on her great 
loss. She sighed deeply, and turned her 
poor old eyes on me with a yeamiog, in¬ 
quiring look. I was accustomed to the 
look by this time, and having no good 
news to give her, had latterly got into a 
way of taking no notice of it. That night, 
however, my heart felt so sore for her that 
I could not refrain from speaking. 

“Ah! dear granny,” sfidd I, laying my 
hand gently on her wrist, “ weuld that I 
had any news to give you, but I have none 
—at leswt, not at present. But you must 
not despair. I have failed up to this time, 
it is true, although my inquiries have been 
frequent, and carefully conducted; but, 
you know, such a search takes a long time, 
and—and London is a large pUoe.” 
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The uDfinubed muffin dropped from the 
old woman’s hand, and she turned with a 
deep sigh to the window, where the blank 
prospect was a not inapt reflection of her 
own blank despair. 

“Never more!” she said, “never 
more I ” 

“ Hope thou in God, for thou shalt yet 
praise Him who is the health of thy 
•countenance and thy God,” was all that I 
could say in reply. Then I turned to the 
bey, who sat with his eyes cast down as if 
in deep thought, and engaged him in con¬ 
versation on other subjects, by way of 
diverting the old woman’s mind from the 
painful theme. 

When I rose to go Slidder said he would 
call Mrs. Jones to moupt guard, and give 
me a convoy home. 

No sooner were we in the street than he 
seized my hand, and, in a voice of unusual 
earnestness, said, 

“ I’ve got on ’er tracks ! ” 

“ Whose tracks ? What do you mean ? ” 

“ On Edie’s, to be sure, Edie Willis.” 

Talking eagerly and fast, as we walked 
along, little Slidder told mo how he had 
first been put on the scent by his old friend 
and fellow - waif, the Slogger. That 
juvenile burglar, chancing to meet with 
Slidder, entertained him with a relation of 
some of his adventures. Among others he 
mentioned having, many months before, 
been out ofle afternoon with a certain Mr. 
Brassey, rambling about the streets with 
an eye to any chance business that might 
turn up, when they observed a young and 
very pretty girl looking in at various shop 
windows. She was obviously a lady, but 
her dress showed that she was very poor. 
Her manner and colour seemed to imply 
that she was fresh from the country. 
The two thieves at once resolved to fleece 
her. Brassey advised the Slogger “to 
come the soft dodge over her,” and entice 
her if possible into a neighbouring court. 
The Slogger, agreeing, immediately ran 
and placed himself on a doorstep which the 
girl was about to pass. Then be covered 
nis face with his hands and began to groan 
dismay, while Mr. Brassey, with native 
politeness, retired from the scene. The 
girl having an unsuspicious nature, and a 
tender heart, believed the tale of woe which 
the boy unfolded, and went with him to see 
“his poor mother,” who had just fallen 
down in a fit and was dying at that moment 
for want of physic and some one to attend 
to her. She suggested, indeed, that the 
Slogger should run to the nearest chemist, 
but tiie Slogger said it would be of no use, 
and might be too late. Would she just 
run round an’ see her ? The girl acted on 
the spur of the moment. In her exu¬ 
berant sympathy she hurried down an 
alley, round a comer, under an archway, 
and walked straight into the lion’s den! 

There Mr. Brassey, the lion, promptly 
introduc|j[l himself, and requested the loan 
of her purse and watch! The poor girl at 
once understood her position and turned 
to fly, but a powerful hand on her arm 
prevented her. Then she tried to shriek, but 
a powerful hand on her mouth prevented 
that also. Then she fainted. Not wishing 
to be found in an awkward position, Mr. 
Brassey and the Slogger searched her 
pockets hastily, and, finding nothing 
therein, retired precipitantely from the 
tcene, taking her little dog with them. 
As they did so the young girl re¬ 
covered, sprang wildly up, and, rushing 
back through the court and alley, dashed 
into the main thoroughfare. The two 
thieves saw her attempt to cross, saw a 


cab horse knock her down, saw a crowd 
rush to the spot, and then saw no more, 
owing to pressing engagements requiring 
their immediate presence elsewhere. 

“ There, that’s wot the Slogger told me,” 
said little Slidder, with flushed cheeks and 
excited looks, “ an’ I made him give me 
an exact description o’ the gal, which was 
an exact fac-similar o’ the pictur painted 
o’ Miss Edie Willis by her own grand¬ 
mother—^as like as two black cats.” 

“This is interesting, very interesting, 
my boy,” said I, stopping and lookmg at 
the pavement; “ but 1 fear that it leaves 
us no clue with which to prosecute the 
search.” 

“Of course it don’t,” rejoined Kobin, 
with one of his knowing looks; “but do 
you think I’d go an* aggrawate myself 
about the thing if I ’adn’t more to say than 
that?” 

“ Well, what more have you to say P ” 

“ Just this, that ever since my talk wi* 
the Slogger I’ve bin makin’ wery partikler 
inquiries at aU the chemists’ and hospitals 
round about where he said the accident 
happened, an’ I’ve diskivered one hospital 
where I ’appens to know the porter, an’ I 
got him to inwestigate, an’ he found there 
was a case of a young gal run over on the 
wery day this happened. She got feverish, 
he says, an’ dic&’t know what she was 
sayin’ for months, an’ nobody come to 
inquire arter her, an* when she began 
to git well she sent to Vitechapel, 
to inquire for ’er grandmother, but *er 
grandmother was gone, nobody knowed 
where. Then the young gsd got wus, then 
she got better, and then she left, sayin’ 
she’d go back to ’er old *ome in York, for 
she was sure the old lady must have re¬ 
turned there. So thaVe the reason w’y I’m 
goin’ to recruit my ’ealth in the north, 
d’ye see ? But before I go wouldn’t it be 
better that you should mc^e some inwesti- 
gations at the hospital? ” 

I heartily agreed to this, and went with¬ 
out delay to the hospital, where, however, 
no new light was thrown on the subject. 
On the contrary, I found, what Slidder had 
neglected to ascertain, that the name of the 
girl in question was not Edie Willis, but 
Eva Bri^t, a circumstance which troubled 
me much, and inclined me to believe 
that we had got on a false scent; but when 
I reflected on the other circumstances of 
the case I still felt hopeful. The day of 
Edie’s disappearance tallied exactly with 
the date of the robbing of the girl by 
Brassey and the Slogger. Her personal 
appearance, too, as described by the 
Slogger, corresponded exactly with the 
description given of her grand-daughter 
by Mrs. Willis; and, above all, the send¬ 
ing of a messenger from the hospital by 
the girl to inquire for her “ grandmother, 
Mrs. Willis,” were proofs too strong to be 
set aside by the mystery of the name. 

In these circumstances I also resolved to 
take a holiday, and join Bobin Slidder in 
his trip to York. 


CHESS. 

THE UNIVERSAL NOTATION. 

* « 1 i « i 

K L M N O P 

Problem No. 66, 

By H. F. L. Meyer. 



The Endings op Games. 

The following is the termination of a game 
played by Adolph Anderssen 



White to play and mate in five moves. 


Solution. 

Black White 

li Ij e6+ Ij ©6» 

2, O d7 (threatening a mate with 

the M at bS). 

L d7: 

3, M b8+ K b8: 

4 P d7: Any move. 

6,’ P d8 L: 


{Jo he contifixud,) 



Solutions. 

Problem No. 61, page 38.—1, P c7, N e6 (or 
Q). 2, 0 d7t, K d6 : (or R, 8). 3, P c8 OJ. 
-(R) K f5. 3, L bi:.-(S) N d7: 3, L dS’.— 
(Q)Kd6. 2, P d8 : N, N e6 (or T). 3, Lc7J* 
—<T) K c5, c6, or 0 d4. 3, L dr»;. 

Problem No. 5*2, page 71.—1, P e8 O, any of 
four moves. 2, (.) d6 or f6, mate, accordingly. 

Problem No. 53, page 13S.—1, K c5, K g2 : 
(or, Q, R, S, T, U). 2, L f3 : :.-(Q) O gl. 2. 
O c 3 +_^R) o h2. 2, 0 f2t.—(S) 0 d2 or el. 

2,Lh71.—(T)Og5 or h4. 2, L blj.—(U) 0 
d4ore6. 2, LblorhTJ. 
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^ CnoEus. I 

m/I ^ 1/ I 1 I 11' I I I '1 
Come, comrades,let us wan - der Be-neath the bright-eyed stars, 


j)OC0 ra?Z - 


r ‘ ' > )«'r 

Down where the ri - ver yon - dor Breaks 


d 

: d .d 1 r :m 

d 

- 1. 

:li s, 

: 1 , 1 t, 

:d 

r:— 

d 

:d 

.,d 

1 r :m 

m 11, . 

:d 

nil 

:mi.mi 1 nii :mi 

fi: 

-,f. 

I fi I Si 

:s, 1 fe, 

:fe. 

fii— 1 - 

m, 

:m, 

.,iiii 

ifi :s, 

8 , 1 fe,. 

:f, 


1 i/ r i ' • ' r r 

Come,comrades,let us wan - der Be-neath the bright-eyed stars. 


81 

: S|. 84 1 81 :8| 

1,: 

-,d 

:d 

d :d 

d 

:d 

d;- ,t,: 

d 

:d 

■A> 

ti dAi 

d, 

: di .dt 1 di :di 

f,: 



nil :mi 

, 1. 

:1c 

s’l;— , —: 

d, 

:d. 

•jdi 1 

1 di :di 


t=,g=gzT7gz:iy^,p-T^= — g ——r:r t: 

I ^ 1 1 L. ' 

Down where the ri - ver yon - der Breaks 

I d :d .,d I t, d;a, 1 1 , :— I li . : li 


Repeat Chorus PP without 



</ 


white o’er san - dy bars. 


1 

:r^ ti : 

- .d 

1 d1 —: 

i S| 

:si f8i: 

- .8, 

s,:— 1 —: 


is,: 

- .d, 

1 d.:-,-: 


Then down the rippling river 
Well sail our little boat. 

Where the deep shadows quiver 
All dreanliily we’ll float; 

Though ail around seems sleeping, 
The fairies are awake. 

Their merry revels keeping 
Beside the silver lake. 

C/ioraa.—Come, comrades, etc. 



' Thin U the Sotig promised on page 2ia 
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A WINTER SONG. 

By Robert Richardson, b.a., 

Author of A Morning Ride,” '* Our Big Brother,” etc. 

A SONG of the winter ! a rhyme in praise 

Of the long dark nights, and the short 
sharp days; 

A song for the season of hardy sport, 

"When the hale old Frost King holds his court. 
Oh, spring is full of life and cheer. 

And mellow and rich is the fall of the year. 

And summer's a theme for the poet’s rhyme, 
"When the glad year reaches its golden prime : 
But winter is blythe and welcome too. 

If his speech is rough his heart is true ; 

Hearty and jovial, hale and bluff. 

Sweet at the core though his rind bo tough. 

Now the mornings break clear, sharp, and cold, 
Huddling the sheep in the wattled fold • 

Shy and pale the sun peers through 
The low-hung skies of misty blue ; 

But the stars at night are keen and bright. 
Sparkling like spear-points with crystalline 
light. 

Spring may be near, but for four days past 
The frost has lasted—hard and fast. 

Lake and pond are covered o’er, 

The river is bearing from shore to shore. 

Now, my Prince, no time to be lost. 

Every biuve lad must pay court to King Frost. 
See that your skates are trim and clean, 

Tight in the buckles, sharp and keen. 

Here is Redmill Pond—what a glorious sight— 
This broad smooth plain of gleaming white. 
Thronged with an eager shouting crowd 
Whose voices, rising clear and loud, 

Make the hollow welkin ring again 

Till the echoes float far o’er the snowy plain. 

See comrades true are here before us. 

And our names are shouted in welcome chorus. 
Here is Dare-all Dick, with ai‘dour rife, 

Cleaving the ice with skates like a knife. 

Hal the blithe and his cousin Kate— 

Watch them making the “ figure eight.” 

Bravo ! Never a sidelong swerve ; 

Done to a hair—a perfect curve. 

Now then, my Prince, a figure let’s try. 

Hand in hand o’er tho ice we fly ; 

How the warm blood, like a rushing flame, 
Leaps and tingles through all one’s frame ! 

What fashion of movement on land or ocean 
Can rival this smooth swift gliding motion ? 


Now when the nights are clear and bright. 

And the Great Bear shines with crisp keen light. 
And the Northern lights flash through the sky. 
What joy to build our snow-giant high— 
Rearing him tall and square and broad, 

With a front like a Scandinavian god ; 

With a massy beard, and an arching brow. 

And a .stately sweeping robe of snow. 

Oh, a gallant mark is our giant tall 
For our cannonade—Ho ! steady all ! 

Now then, together ! swift and straight— 
There’s one—two—three ! on his shaggy pate. 
We storm the old fellow from crown to heel 
’Till we make Goliah rock and reel, 

And at last our tall and stubborn foe 
Bows his proud old head in his pai-ent snow. 

Rare too now are the pleasures indoors 
On Winter nights, when the north wind roars, 
Sweeping o’er moorland mad and fast. 

And tho casement shakes 'neath tho anpjry 
blast ; 

While closer we creep to the leaping blaze. 

And higher the crackling logs we raise ; 

The louder the outer roar and din. 

The snugger and wanner are wo within. 

While the wild wind sobs and moans and 
grieves 

Like a spirit forlorn ’neath the dripping caves. 
Little we reck its moan, I trow. 

But, as we bask in tho fire’s red glow. 

We follow legend, romance, and story— 

Records of valour and well-won glory ; 

Or wander at will and fancy free 
Through the fields of English poesy ; 

Or with intropitl voyagers roam, 

Through perilous seas o’er the trackless foam. 

To Summer isles of the tropic zone. 

Or ice lands lying remote and lone. 

Where tho day-star suffers its long eclipse— 
And we follow brave hearts from the ice-locked 
ships. 

Pushing through darkling ways and dim 
Their little sledge to tho world’s white rim. 

But, oh ! his- heart is cold, I wis. 

Who will not, on a night like this. 

When loud and louder on the shore 
The wild waves break with sullen roar. 

Breathe one mute momentary prayer. 
Commending to His piteous care 
Who holds the waves that lash the strand 
Within the hollow of His hand— 

All sailors tossed on stormy lees. 

All souls in peril on the seas. 


But see, my Prince, how the night has sped 
While we have been roaming, fancy led, 

The round world over, from pole to iK>le, 

Far as winds blow and waters rolL 
But now to all “a fair good night,” 

For we must rise ere the morning light, 

With fresh endeavour to tackle again 
That tough bit of Virgil’s liber ten. 

Sleep comes lightly and swift to him 
Whose conscience fears no phantom dim; 

His pillow dreads no grisly foes 
Who honestly earns his night’s repose. 

His slumber is swift like a deep clear stresm- 
No restless tossing, no anxious dream— 

Ho sleeps with never a pause or break. 

And vigorous with the mom will wake. 


THf ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 

CHAPTER XIX-—now, AFTER MUCH CEEEXCXT, 
I FOUND MYSELF IN THE POCKET OJ i 
GENIUS. 

M UGGERBRIDGE is a straggling, pictr- 
esque little Midland village, with osf 
principal street, an old church, a msrkA- 
place, and a pound. Its population, allto^ 
does not number a thousand, the majenq 
of whom are engaged in agriculture; 
houses are for the most part old-faahiot’^ 
and poor, though clean ; and altogeUj^T 
its general character and appearance cor- 
bine to proclaim the viHage an urir- 
tending HngUsh hamlet, with nothirr 
whatever but its name to distinguiin 
from a hundred others like it. 

It was here I found myself duly installedl 
in the window of the village jeweller'?—! 
held out as a bait to the purses of Mugger-' 
bridge. Tho countryman who had per-i 
chased me was a big enough man in 
own place, thoifgh very little had bea 
made of him in the “ Central Mart.” 
was jeweller, silversmith, church warltiL 
postmaster, and special Muggerbridgeeor*, 
respondent to the London ‘ ‘ Thundert-c" I 
all in one here, and appeared to be avar^ 
of his accumulated dignities ! 

It was his custom twice a year to vi«it 
London for the purpose of replenishing ti* 
stock. It was the common talk of tW 
place that he always returned from sed 
expeditions with prodigies of bargaia?.' 
which went far to encourage the popekr 
tradition as to the prodigal w’ealth of 
metropolis. People who knew him ni 
town, on the other hand, always Uugl^ 
at him, and were unkind enough to hint tlufi 
he never by any chance bought an artii^ 
at less than its full price, and often pwi 
an extremely fanciful ransom for his par- 
chases. . 

The churchwarden and postmaster or 
Muggerbridge would have been 
indignant had such an insinuation e^er 
reached his ears. It never did, happily, iiw 
the worthy man wca consequently alwsjv 
well satisfied with his purchases; which-' 
whatever he gave for them—he 
contrived to sell at a very rwpectablsi 

profit. ^ ♦ t: 

It was with a view to this profit that 1 
found myself looking out of Mr. Argent 
window, in the High Street of Mugger¬ 
bridge, with a ticket round nay neck, 
veying the (to me) very gratifying 
mation that “ this superb watch was to ^ 
disposed of for the moderate amoimt 
£4 lOs. only,” and a parenthesis belo^ 
further indulged my vanity by volunteer- 
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the informstioii that I was worth £6. 
id occur to me to wonder why, if I was 
th £6, Mr. Argent should be such a 
key as to sell me for only three-quar- 
of that sum. Either he was a very 
avolent man, or he was in immediate 
it of £4 lOs., or he had his doubts as to 
alleged value. I somehow fancied the 
was the true reason, and was half 
id he was right too. 

"ell, I looked out of Mr. Argent’s win¬ 
’s for two months, and by that time 
ime acquainted with nearly all the 
ibitanta of Muggerbridge. my first 
vaX I was an object of a good deal of 
osity and admiration, for any change 
country shop window is an excitement, 
when that change takes the form of a 
‘ superb” watch offered for £4 lOs., it 
no wonder the honest Muggerbridgians 
sd in at me and read my label, 
ut in a very little time familiarity had 
I contempt, and I lay almost unheeded 
the outside world. The gro^r oppo- 
with his triumphal arch of jam-pots, 
lOpoUsed all the wonder, and most of 
id miration, and 1 had the mortification 
ecing passers turn their backs on me, 
step over the way to contemplate that 
;ar structure. 

bid, however, one or two constant 
irers. One of these was a youth, 
cely more than a boy, with a very pale, 
igbtful face. He was poorly dressed, 
respectable. A book was generally 
:ed imder his arm, and very often I 
d see his lips moving, as if repeating 
ething to himself. He paid me more 
ntion than anybody. Every time he 
led the shop he halted and looked at 
as I thought, wistfully, and usually 
eared relieved to find me still in my 

GeorTO Header’s took a fancy to the 
watch, I can see,” I heard Mr. Argent 
one day to his wife. 

;e spoke, let me observe, in a very broad 
atry dialect, which I do not feel equal 
eproducing here. 

Poor lad ! ” said Mrs. Argent; “ I 
) say he’d like to have it in pocket 
n he goes to college.” 

He is going, then ? ” 

Yes, for certain; the clergyman says 
oold be a sin for a boy of his dever- 
i not to go, and so 1 thi^.” 

Well, learning’s a great thing; and 
fQ a gamekeeper’s son does take a fit 
t, I 8up(»ose it’s all right to humour it. 
you and I, wife, can get on very well 
bout it.” 

Speak for yourself,” retorted Mrs. 
;ent; “ I wish you had half as much 
rour head as ttiat boy has got, that’s 

And I suppose you wish you’d got the 
erhalf, eh? Stuff!” 

Lnd after this little tiff the worthy 
pie wore silent for a while. Presently 
s. Argent again spoke. “I wonder 
it they’ll do about the church organ 
en George’s gone ? ” 

‘AV ! you may say so,” said the hus- 
id, with touch of importance in his 
ce which became a churchwarden when 
aking of church matters; ” it’ll be hard 
hi I Ms place there.” 

‘ Sf) it will. Did you stay after the ser- 
e on Sunday ? ” 

‘ Xo; you Imow I had to go round to 
) curate’s, Why?” 

‘ Just because if you’d heard him play 
Q’d have been glued to your chair, as X 
It was beautiful! 1 couldn’t have 
t up from that chair if I’d tried.” 
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** Good job yon didn’t try, if you were 
glued down, especially in your Sunday 
gown. I shouldin’t care to have to buy 
many of them a month.” 

” Now, John, you know I’ve not had a 
new gown for nearly a year.” 

And then the talk took a departure over 
a range of topics to which I need not drag 
my unoffending reader. This short con¬ 
versation sufficed to satisfy my curiosity 
in part as to the boy who was paying mo 
su(m constant attention ; and another event 
which shortly happened served to bring 
me into still closer acquaintance with 
George Header. One day there entered the 
shop a party consisting of half a dozen 
persons. One of them was a young man 
in the dress of a clergyman, and the others 
I knew well by sight as respectable and 
respected villagers. 

” Good morning, Mr. Argent,” said the 
curate, for the clerical gentleman was none 
other; “ we’ve come to see you on a little 
matter of business.” 

“ Hope there’s nothing wrong with the 
heating-stoves in the church, sir,” said 
Mr. Argent, with an anxious face; ” I was 
I always against them being u^ed at all.” 

” The stoves are quite well, I believe,” 
said the curate, smiling; ** our business is 
of quite a different kind. We’ve come to 
make a purchase, in fact.” 

Mr. Argent’s face brightened consider¬ 
ably, partly at the assurance as to the 
salubrity of the gas-stoves and partly at 
the prospect of business. 

“What can I do for you, sir P ” he said, 
no longer with his churchwarden’s voice, 
but as the Muggerbridge silversmith. 

” Well, we have been asked to select a 
small present to be given by the choir and 
congregation of our chui^ to Gborge 
Header, who, I suppose you know, is going 
next week to college.” 

** 1 have heard tell of it, sir,” said Mr. 
Argent, “ and my -^e and I were only 
wondering the other day what was to 
become of the music at church when 
he’s gone.” 

“ We don’t like to think of it,” said one 
of the party. 

** It would want a good one to take his 
place,” said another. 

“ We shall all miss him,” said the curate; 
** and we are anxious before he leaves us 
to present him with some little token of 
our regard. We have kept the thing from 
you, Mr. Argent, as of course we shoold 
have to come to you to procure whatever 
we decided on getting, so your contribu¬ 
tion to the gift will have to be some good 
advice on the matter we are still undecided 
4ibout—what to get.” 

” I shall be very glad to help—^have you 
decided—er—I mean—has anything been 
said—that is—about what— ” 

“About how much? Well, we have 
nearly four pounds—^in fact, we might call 
it four. What have you a^ut that price 
that would be suitable ? ” 

Oh I how my heart fluttered, for I could 
guess by this time what was coming. 

Mr. Argent looked profound for a minute, 
and then said, “ There’s one thing, I think, 
would do?” 

“ What ? ” asked the deputation. 

He pulled me out of the window and 
laid me on the counter. 

“A watch! Dear me! we thought of 
all sorts of things, but not once of that I ” 

“ It would be a suitable present,” said 
one of the party, “ but this one is £4 lOs.” 

“That needn’t matter,” said Mx. Argent; 
“ if you like it my wife and I will settle 
about the difference.” 


“ That’s very kind of. you, Mr. Argent. 
Does any one know if George has a 
watch?” 

“I know he hasn’t,'’ said one of the 
party. ‘ * And what’s more, I’ve heard him 
say he wishes he had one.” 

“And I can answer for it he’s been 
looking in at my window at this very 
one every day for the last month,” said the 
silversmith. 

“Well, what do you say to getting 
this, then ? We needn’t ask you it’s a 
good one, Mr. Argent.” 

“No, you needn’t, sir,” replied the 
smiling Mr. Argent, who, as x had re¬ 
mained run down since the day ho bought 
me, could not well have answered the 
question more definitely. 

“You’ll clean it np, will yon, and set 
it going, and send it to me this afternoon ? ” 
said the curate; “ and perhaps you would 
like to come with us to Header’s cottago 
this evening, when we are going to pre¬ 
sent it ? ” 

Mr. Ar^nt promised to form one of the 
party, and the deputation then left. 

I was swiftly subjected to all the clean¬ 
ing and polisning which brushes, wash- 
leather, and whiting could give me. I was 
wound np and set to the right time, and a 
neat piece of black watered ribbon was 
attached to my neck, and then I waited 
patiently till &e time came for my pre¬ 
sentation to my new master. 

The gamekeeper’s cottage to which I was 
conducted in state that evening was not 
an imposing habitation. It boasted of only 
three rooms, and just as msmy occupants. 
George, the hero of the occasion, was the 
son of its humble owner and his wife, and, 
as will have been gathered, had turned out 
a prodigy. From his earliest days he had 
displayed a remarkable aptitude for study. 
Having once lecimed to read at the village 
school, he became insatiable after books, 
and devoured all that came within his 
reach. 

Happily ho fell into the hands of a wise 
and able guide, the clergyman of the 
parish, who, early recognising the wonder¬ 
ful cleverness of the boy, strove to turn his 
thirst for learning into profitable channels, 
lent him books, explained to him what 
he failed to understand, incited him to 
thoroughness, and generally constituted 
himself his kind and helpful adviser. 

The consequence of this timely tuition 
had been that George had grown up, not a 
boisterous, overbearing prig, showing off 
his learning at every available chance, and 
making himself detestable, and everybody 
else miserable, by his conceited air, but a 
modest, quiet scholar, with plenty of hid¬ 
den firo and ambition, and not presuming 
on his talents to scorn his humble origin, 
or be ashamed of his home and parents— 
on the contrary, connecting them with all 
his dearest hopes of success and advance¬ 
ment in the world. 

They, good souls, were quite bewildered 
by iho sudden blaze of their son’s celebrity. 
They hardly seemed to understand what it 
meant, but heid a vague sort of idea 
that they were implicated in “ Garge’s ” 
achievements. They would sit and listen 
to him as he read to them, as if they were 
at an exhibition at which thoy had paid 
for admission, and it is not too much to 
say “ Garge ” was, in their eyes, almost as 
dreadful a personage as the lord of the 
manor himself. . 

Among his fellow-villa^rs George was, 
as the reader will have gathered, somewhat 
of a hero, and net a little of a favourite. 
This distinction he owed to a talent for 
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music, which had at a \ery early age dis¬ 
played itself, and had been heartily encou¬ 
raged by the re ctor. In this pursuit, which 
he followed as his only recreation, ho had 
made such progress that, while yet a boy, 
ho became voluntary organist at the 
church, and as such had won the hearts of 
the neighbours. They didn’t know much 
about music, but they knew the organ 
sounded beautiful on Sundays, and that 

Gargo ” played it. And so it was a real 
trouble to them now that he was about to 
leave Muggerbridge. 

You may imagine the state of excitement 
into which this unexpected visit threw 
simple Mr. and Mrs. Reader. The good 
lady was too much taken aback even to 
offer her customary welcome, and as for 
the gamekeeper, he sat stock still in his 
chair with his eyes on his son, like a hound 
that waits the signal for action. 

“ We are rather an invasion, I’m afraid,” 
swd the curate, squeezing himself into the 
little kitchen between a clothes-horse and 
a dresser. 

“ Not at all,” said George, looking very 
bewildered. 

“ Perhaps you'll wonder why we’ve 
come ? ” added the curate, turning to the 
gamekeeper. 

“ Maybe you’ve missed something, and 
thinks one of us has got it,” was the cheer¬ 
ful suggestion. 

The curate laughed, and the deputation 
laughed, and George laughed, and George’s 
mother laughed, which made things much 
easier for all parties. 

“No, we haven’t missed anything, Mr. 
Reader,” replied the curate, “ but we 
expect to miss somebody^ George, and that 
is the reason of our visit.” 

And then the curate explained what 
the business was, and one of the church¬ 
wardens made a speech (the composi¬ 


tion of which hud kept him awake all sense of the occasion, began to mhsLt 
the previous nighth and then I was pro- And so the little business was satisfacterj' 
duced and handea over. And George concluded, and the deputation withd.*?T 



George Reader. 


blushed and stammered out something leaving me in the pocket of a new masts, 
which nobody could vnderstand, ana Three days afterwards both of us took or 
George’s mother began to cry, and George’s departure for Cambridge, 
father, unable otherwise to express his I (To be continued.) 
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RMS OF OXTB PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AND TOWNS. 

[second article.] 

ERALDRY, OS we remarked in a previous 
article (see p. 154), if it did not originate 
the time of the Crusades, at all events be¬ 
ne about that time subject to a regular sys¬ 


tem. This, at least, is the opinion of the more 
sober writers on the art or science of Heraldry. 
And it certainly seems the more probable view. 
There have not been wanting, however, enthu¬ 
siasts in the domain of heraldry who consider 
such an origin as of far too modern date. 

Some of this class have not hesitated to 
ascribe heraldic insignia to Jupiter and Hercules, 


and the Egyptian god Osiris. They inform us 
gravely that a goat was the armorial bearing of 
the Macedonian empire, and consider the ancient 
standard of Persia, which we learn from Xeno¬ 
phon was an eagle displayed on a shield, to liave 
been the heraldic cognisance of that empire. 
In later times this eagle appears to have been 
exchanged for a blacksmith’s leather aiirou. 



THE ARMS OF OUR PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS. 


PLYMOrTH. 
KINO’S LYNN. 
BELFAST. 


READING. 

CHESTER, 

WESTMINSTER, 


COLCHESTER, 

YARMOUTH. 

GALWAY. 
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Tlie OTfl was the favourite emblem of the 
Atlioniaiis ; it was cousiileivd to be 3Iinerva’s 
bird, and the emblem of wisdom. It is ooii- 
staritly figured on the ancient coins of that 
.State. 

The Roman emblem was an ca^le, and was 
borne in battle in the same way as our regi- 
meiitiil colours. Such a lioinau eagle is ])re- 
.served in the museum at Cassel. Tfies*» eagles 
wert* made of bronze, and have mostly been 
melted up for the sake of the m'tal, .so that few 
now remain ; but a very clear idea of them may 
bo obtiiined from the fw-ulptiires round the 
Trajan Column still remaining in a good state 
of preservation in Kniiio, ami excelhoit plaster 
casts of which are to bo seen in the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum. In these .sciili'turi's various 
forms of ihe Itoman cagh? borne in battle are 
dei)icted ; it was not unfrequently surrounded 
by a circle of bay leaves, signifying the victories 
achieved by the Roman arms, or else grasping 
the thunderbolts of Jupiter in its talons. 

After Trajan’s conquest of the Dacians, the 
Romans adopted the dragon, which w.as an 
ensign among these barbarians. E.xamples of 
this dragon may also be .seen in abundance in 
the sculptures of the Trajan Column. Many of 
the Roman families certainly had badges adopted 
in commemoration of certain events, just as 
names were often acquired from some occuiTonce 
in the life of a man. Such badges and .such 
names were useful to di.stingiiish the ix'r.sons 
who bore them, and thus they came to descend 
from father to .son, and were eventually used to 
designate a whole family. Thus Corvinus took 
his name from corvits, a crow, and bore on his 
helmet a crow. Tlie swan’s plume on the shield 
of Cupavo indicated his descent from Cycnus 
(ci^cmns, a swan). Torquatiis was a Roman 
warrior, who again derived his surname from 
torques^ the twisted ornament of gold of which 
he had de.spoiled his antagonist in battle. 

All this certainly has a strong resemblance to 
the principles which gave rise to emblazonment ; 
.<^till we cannot quite believe that the regular 
.sv'stcm of lieraldry in vogue in the Middle Ages 
w’as derived from these early practices, any more 
than we can agree with those quaint old writers 
who believed Joseph’s coat of many colours to 
liave been a piece of heraldic jiatchwork, and 
even went so far as to make out that Adam’s 
<‘scutchcon was a plain shield of gules, or red, 
from Adam, whicn word, according to some 
philologists, meant red earth, or clay, from 
w’hicli our first i)arent was made. These enthu- 
sia-stic heraldists went still further, and said 
that Adam impaled his wife’s shield with his 
own, Eve's being argent, and, according to the 
heralds, implying that she was an heiress ! 

The Roman historian Tacitus tells us in his 
account of the Germans that the ditlerent chiefs 
and tribes were distinguished b\" the colours 
with which their bucklers were painted. This, 
indeed, was at a lime long before tlie CYusades ; 
still it is far more plausible to regard this prac¬ 
tice as the remote beginning of heraldry than 
the fanciful attributions of those who had 
heraldry on tlie brain, and discovered an armorial 
escutcheon in nearly every badge, symbol, or 
tnule-mark. A chancellor of the exchequer 
miglit have hailed such heralds os efficient col¬ 
lectors of the taxes upon armorial bearings. 
Tlicy, however, did much to bring heraldry into 
ridicule and disrepute. 

Heraldry should not, however, be scouted as 
entirely useless, as is too often the ca.se. It is 
one of the minor aids to the study of hi.story 
wliicli is at the present day being more tho¬ 
roughly and efficiently studied than ever was 
the Lvwse before. It often helps to identify the 
actors in the scenes of the jiast, to .show the 
justice of various claims, and offers a clue which 
may lead to further knowledge. The arms of 
towns were and still are very generally borne on 
the seal of the corporation. The seal of the 
corporation is of the same importance in legal 
tramwetions as an ordinary person’s signature. 
Municipal arms have been assumed in various 
ways, sometimes as commemorating an im¬ 
portant event in the history of the place. Thus, 
for instance, the castles on the shiold of Ply¬ 
mouth signify the fortifications of the town. 


More often, perhaps, the city arms alludo to 
the staple trade or industry of the town. 

lint iierhaps most frequently of all, the arms 
denoted some early n ligious legend conneoted 
with the town, wliieh lia.s in aiany instances 
been forgotten, and consetiuontly the arms re¬ 
main witliout any clear meaning. Occasionally 
a characteristic feature of the town or its neigh¬ 
bourhood has suggot' d the armorial insignia. 
Tliero is an old French couplet, which wu may 
thus translate :— 

“ Rourgc.s, Lyons, Mans, Limoges, ’tls said, 
"Were tlio four towns of colour red ” 

—that is, tl’.ey were built of red brick-s. More 
than one of tliein might perha]*s bo now called 
“ red ” in a political .sense. It need scarcely be 
said that the arms of cities have been rarely 
forced upon them by their sovereigns. Loni.s xi. 
of Fram e, however, among his other oddities, 
took it into his head to ]we.seribo what arms 
.should be borne by the town of Bourges. But 
the citizens warmly rc.sented the inteifercTice, 
tearing up the letters patent eommunicating 
to them the king’s de.sire, and Louis took no 
further steps to enforce his arbitrary mandate. 
On the other liand, kings have occasionally 
allowed botli individuals and citie.s to bear the 
royal or national arms. We have a good example 
of tliis in the central e.scutchcon in our jdate, 
which presents the arms of 

Cnr-STEK. 

The county of Cho.sliire was made a county 
palatine by William the Conqueror, who gave it 
to his nephew, Hugh Lupu.s. 

“ By the sword of dignitie to hold it with his 
might, 

And to call a Paidiamcnt to his will and 
sight” 

—that is, it was almost as independent a.s a 
kingdom, and was a separate dominion of the 
Crown, as distinct as Ireland or the Isle of Man. 
Hence it bi*ars the anus of England : three 
lions—or, more properly, leopards—halved with 
the arms of Earl Randle, the first of the earls 
palatine who had an heraldic cognisance. The 
“ sword of dignitie” alluded to in the couplet 
quoted was eight feet long, and was, of course, 
only for use upon ceremonial occasions. The 
two swords represented over the escutcheon are 
both pre.served in the British MiLseum. The 
arms of F^rl Itaudle—the three wheatsheaves— 
are borne by many Cheshire families. The 
reason of their adoption is, howevtr, unknown. 

The topmost central shield displays the 
anus of 

Reading 

—three scallop-shells. One of the first objects 
which attracts the attention of the visitor to 
Reading as he nuits the railway-station is the 
ruined abbey, which is now laid out as gardens, 
but was formerly the home of a wealthy com¬ 
munity of mouk.s.‘ Here, it was supposed, they 
preserved the hand of St. James. The scallop- 
shells were adopted as the emblems of the saint. 
He was often represented with the staff of a 
pilgrim, and wearing in his hat the ^ scallop- 
shell, which, as Fuller .says, “ was ofttimes cup 
and dLsli to the pilgrims in Palestine.” 

Immediately beneath the arm.s of Chester, on 
the lowest central shield, are the armorial in¬ 
signia of the venerable city of 

Westminster, 

formerly Thomoy Island. Tlr; streams which 
flowed down from the high land about Knights- 
bridge, and wdtli the Thames made an island of 
the present site of the town, have long since 
been dried up or diverted into other channels. 
Crowded habit.ations, above which rise the hoary 
Minster and the Hou.ses of Parliament, cover 
the space where once wa.s a densely wooded 
marsh. Here Offa, King of IMercia, founded the 
abbey of West Minster, which was .so called to 
distinguish it from the cathedral of St. Paul, 


the metropolitan church of the East 
The abbey church was rebuilt by Edvarc u. 
Confessor, and has ever since remained oi:= 
the most venerated sanctuaries of the iin. 
where the a.shes of many of the soTr-rir. 
repose, and where the nation delighU to rui.' 
monuments in grateful memory of its gr / 
men. The arms as given on our plate ^ - 
regularly granted to the city in 16ul D 
Heralds’^ College, an institution whi.h > _ 
exi.sts, having descended to our day froa 
times of chivalry. It is presided over It :: 
Earl Marshal of England, an office wLi:_ 
heieditarily vested iu the Dukes of h’or: . 
and its duties are to regulate heraldic nun 
The jiortcullis be**n in the lower part * l 
sliiehi was a favourite device of Henry v:;. 
.signified his descent from the House of 
ter, being assumed by the children of J 
Gaunt, who were bom in the Castle of E-uJ 
in Anjou. ^ 

The two roses are the roses of England. 
may not at first perhaps recognise ihtse. 
should be explained that in heraldry the rr i. 
ment of many objects in conventional: tbi:... 
certain fixed tyiie or style is followed, wh - ^ 
derived originally from the chief characUr- : 
of the subject represented. Thos these r-d 
give us the form of the wild rose, with in- 1 ' 
petals, between which apwar the eloLj; -. 
spikes of the calix, and in the centre the 
mass of stamens. The cross, with five bj : 
the central upi^er division of the sliit-H 
adopted in memory of Edward the Cc-L’t^'.' 
Not indeed that that king ever had such art., j: 
his lifetime. They were invented for Lit: . 
after his death, just as it used to be the fa.C: i 
to ascribe armorial bearings to impiorunt p i- 
ages who certainly never had any while 
The birds round the cross have their lieaki tic 
legs cut short, and are known as nia::- - 
What fowl they were originally inteiiu.. 
represent is not quite certain. Some 
they were a water fowl, the omission of tL ; 
implying that they were below the water 
consetpieutly not visible. If so they may Lav-: re¬ 
presented the water-fowl with which the niar^-=? 
of Thorney Island abounded, and the r: > 
between them the foundation of a Chn-'-- 
institution in such a situation. Ifisbet, b ’■ 
ever, in his system of heraldry, gives then^ 
another significance, and ti-eats us to the 
ing curious account of them:—“ Themartlt:: 
be said to be an armorial bird, tecause fn p i 
in bearings all Enrol* over, called by the Lj-i: 
Merula; it is counted one of the bir-^ 
passage, that goes and comes to countn^^ « 
cei*tain seasons of the year—which imp-i 
expeditions and voyages beyond seas. Ani " 
were of old carried by them who went :c - 
Holy Land, to fight against the Saracens n- 
Turks. Heralds say that the want of 
and feet denotes wounds and strokes whicii I'l^ 
maimed and lamed have received in suoli eiF*^ 
ditions and voyages. They cannot, it is sai*... 
or rise from the ground for fiight, as other i'-'--.. 
and 60 make their resting-places and nes:- -- 
rocks and castles, from wdiich they easily t-ii- 
their flight. Tho martlet is an agreeable niiirk • 
ditfcrenco for younger sons to put them in 
to trust to the wings of Virtue and Men:, *:• 
not to their legs, having no land of thei: o', 
to set their foot upon.” We are somewu: 
doubtful how far younger sons may be > 
Nisbet’s opinion in considering this an a>jrtri > 
mark of oifference. 

Colchester 

offers us a remarkable escutcheon ; no less re¬ 
markable is the story attaching to it. We sbib 
at once recognise the cross with branch-u- 
enragled, as heralds term it, with four - 
in the angles. This is a token of the discoT- '; 
of the true cross by tho Empress Helena, 
was a native of Britain, and is said to hare b>i 
the daughter of Coel, a British chieftain 
territory was adjacent to Colchester. Sl HeieLi 
married Constantins, and was the mother : 
the great Christian Emperor C-onsUntine, 
caused her to be proclaimed Empress. 
was not converted to the Chi-islian faith till 
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il)ont sixty years old. At this age she 
•took a journey to the Holy Land, and on 
rrival at Jerusalem she was seized with the 
> of finding the true cross. She was in- 
d that she would bo able to do this if she 
discover the holy sepulchre where Christ 
>cen laid, as the Jews were accustomed to 
the instruments of punishment near the 
of the person who had suflered. Now the 
ens had, out of aversion to the Christian 
on, raised a mound over the place of our 
ur’s entombineut, and had built a temple 
nils upon it, so that those who visited the 
idaces but of devotion to Christ might 
ir to be paying homage to a pagan deity, 
‘nipress, however, ordered excavations, and 
>sult was that three crosses were found. It 
however, quite uncertain still which cross 
he one upon which the Saviour had been 
:ied. An ancient legend tells how this 
detennined. There liappened to be at 
ime in Jerusalem a lady who was lying 
srously ill. It was decided to ask a sign 
heaven by which the true cross of Christ 
t be recognised, and all the Christian com- 
ty of Jerusalem joined in prayer for this 
t. One of the crosses was allowed to 
i the sick lady. Nothing, however, ensued, 
her cross was applied to her with a similar 
t. At last the remaining cross was brought 
er bedside, and the invalid had scarcely 
led it ere she was cemplotely restored to 
h and strength. The last cross was there- 
inimediately recognised as the real Cross, 
was by the empress’s oitler enclosed in a 
of silver and preserved in a magnificent 
built to receive it This story of “ the 
ition of the Cross ” may be a mere fable, 
f used as an allegory it may illustrate a very 
irtant truth. Not the ailing body, but the 
tricken soul, can be healed 'and restored by 
’s touch of the true Cross. 


Plymouth 


who shortly afterwards put her to death with 
horrible tortures for her loyal adherence to her 
faith. 

Curious monsters are often produced by the 
heraldic practice of halving, or dimidiation. 

Yarmouth 

offers such an incongruity in its combination of 
the herring, representing the staple commerce of 
the town, with the royal lions of England. 

The arms of the important town and port of 

Belfast 

contain a boll, which was formerly a favourite 
symbol of the merchants of the place, and con¬ 
tains a punning allusion to the nrst syllable of 
the name of their town. The vessel is of 
course emblematic of the port, and the trian¬ 
gular patch of txrir, which was a sort of fur, is 
derived from the arms of the Marquis of 
Donegal, an extensive proprietor in the 
vicinity. The last aims on our plate are those 
of 


Galway, 

which city presents us with an example of 
frequent change in its heraldic emblems. The 
earliest known arms of the town were a red 
cross upon a gold ground. These were the arras 
of the De Burgo family. Earls of Ulster. When 
Mortimer, Earl of March, married into the 
family, his arms were added. When, in 1396, 
the town was completely fortified, another 
coat bearing three castles was substituted for 
thus. But as commerce increased in later times 
an antique galley, with the arras of England 
laid over it, was adopted. This again affords 
an instance of how the powerful commercial 
classes often substituted their badges for the 
more ancient arms of the early lords of the 
city or territory, and enables us to trace even in 
heraldry the progress and development of the 
people. 


or its arms a St. Andrew’s Cross, or saltire, 
een four castles. These latter signify the 
fications of the town. Various origins have 
ascribed to the X cross, sautoir, or saltire, 
rding to some, it was at first meant to 
isc*nt an instrument used in sieges for scaling 
s; according to others, it was a crossed wii-e 
, into which the foot was placed in mount- 
)n horseback. St. Andrew is supposed to 
! been crucified on a cross of this foim, and 
linly here it alludes to the mother church 
Plymouth, which was dedicated to St. 
rew. 

1 st as the saltire of Plymouth refers to St. 
rew, so, on the shield of 

King’s Lynx, 

three dragons’ heads, from which issue three 
ses, typify St. Margaret, the patron saint of 
most ancient church of the town. According 
he old legend, St Margaret was born of 
icen parents at Antioch, in Asia Minor. In 
youth she was converted to Christianity ; and 
pelled for this reason to fly from home, she 
the life of a shepherdess and tended her 
Iw in the open country. One day, the lord 
he territory happening to pass by, was struck 
tier great beauty, and on the next day sent a 
senger to tell her his proposal to make her 
wile. Margaret, however, would not hear 
this, and when the nobleman learned her 
isal he was very angry, and ordered the 
iden to be thrown into a dungeon. In 
8 dungeon she encountered a horrible dragon, 
ich spurted out fire from its mouth and 
trils. She was powerless with fright, and 
monster swallowed her alive with a single 
fp* Coming to herself she recovered her 
weuce of mind, and began to pray heartily, 
the same time making the sign of the cross. 

► sooner had she done this than the dragon 
f8t open, and thus Margaret escaped with 
more hurt than a severe frightening. She 
aped from her preternatural foe, however, only 
fall into the h^ds of her human persecutors. 



OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Pirates in the China Seas. 

The barque Kimhongtye (Captain Heynolds) 
arrived at Hong Kong, reports that, having re¬ 
cently run for shelter under St. John's Island, on 
San Choan, she was there met by a number of men, 
who are said to have been undoubtedly pirates. 
As the vessel was being prepared for sea, the 
captain not intending to start till the morning 
of the 4th, several small boats kept coming 
alongside throughout the morning, and asking 
all sorts of questions. One or two came under 
the pretence of selling fish, although they had 
scarcely any to sell. The captain, however, 
would not allow any one to board the vessel. 
At one p.m. a largo boat came off to, the ship 
pulled by five men, and one of them, who 
appeared from his dress and actions to be a man 
of somo little consequence, asked a great many 
questions of the su|)ercargo and pilot. From 
what tho pilot told Captain Reynolds, this 
Chinaman was well satisfied to hoar tho cargo 
was rice and that tho ship carried no guns. Ho 
then pulled on shore, and on being watched 
from the vessel he was seen to go apparently 
into a rock, but, on closer inspection with the 
glasses, it was seen that a great many of the 
rocks were dug oat, and that a largo number of 
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men were living in the holes like rats. Several 
of these men then got another largo boat out of 
the bushes and turned her over on the sand, and 
for about an hour worked at her, appearing to 
those on board the vessel as if they wero chu- 
nainming the seams. Having done this, they 
righted her again and put her into the ivater. 
Captain Reynolds, not liking tho appearance of 
these men and their actions, prepared immedi¬ 
ately to get under way. When the men on 
shore saw this they hurried from the holes in 
the rocks to tho "boats as fast as possible, 
carrying down a quantity of muskets and three¬ 
pronged forks, decorat^ with red flags or 
streamers, also many other things, which, in 
consequence of the distance, could not be dis¬ 
tinguished. The men were mostly clothed in 
red, and numbered over 100. They were, how¬ 
ever, too late, for the ship being very quickly 
under way, they were unable to get their boats- 
off m time. 


A Brave and Wise Decision. 


A MISSIONARY among tho seamen relates that 
ono night at the close of a prayer-meeting, a. 
young sailor, who had only been converted a 
few nights before, came up to him and asked, 
him to write a few words on a card for him. 
“What aliall I writ©! ” he asked. “Write 
this, * I lovo Jesus ; do you ? ’ ’’ After writing 
the words ho inquired what ho was going to 
do with the card. He replied, “ I am going to 
sea to-morrow, and I am afraid if I do not take 
a stand at once, I may begin to be ashamed of 
my religion. So I am going to nail this card 
upon my bunk, and that will let every one 
know at once that I am a Christian.” It is a 
grand thing not only to love Christ, but to nail 
up our colours boldly before alL 


“ Second Sigrht.’* 

In concluding in our last number the papors 
on this subject, we remarked, “There is nothing 
in the mystery that cannot be solved with a 
little patience and perseverance, and you may 
feel satisfied that by a code, and by that alone 
—word-signals carefully studied and rehearsed 
between the clairvoyant and the interlocutor— 
do all tho seeming wonders come to pass.” The 
necessity of these remarks has become evident 
in the course of our papers on “second sight,” 
One correspondent, writing very frankly and with 
an apparently open mind upon tho subject, has 
yet in his time been thoroughly baffled tO' 
account for the remarkable power of Robert 
Heller. On one occasion he handed his watch 
to this remarkable man, wliose “ clairvoyant©,” 
his sister, immediately said, “ It is a watch ; a 
gold watch,” and she added, “it was made bv 
Andrew Campbell, of 05, Cheapside, London.’’^ 
Unfortunately our correspondent does not give 
tho question as put by Heller. He may ^vo 
conveyed tho information by spolliug out the 
name bv the alphabetical code in some appa¬ 
rently chance remarks, not seemingly addressed 
to his clairvoyante, or ho might hare a code for 
the most celebrated watchmakers of his time, 
as ho carried his art to gi;eat perfection. Our 
correspondent suggests ventriloquism as a solu¬ 
tion, but this does u6t enter into any known 
system of “ second sight,” and fail to see 
how it could be applied. All persons can hear 
the ventriloquial voice (which is not “thrown,” 
as is popularly supposed)*. Therefore no private 
information could bo given to the clairvoyant 
by such means. Heller did os all other pro¬ 
fessors of the art do ; he saw the articles to be 
described, and by word-signals conveyed the^ 
nature of them to his sister. One of the most 
eminent performers in this line at tho present 
time, M. Herriot, frankly tells his audience 
that “ Little Louie ” can onlv describe such 
things as he can see. The whole secret lies in 
the carefully arranged code, and any one with 
fiatience and a quick helpmate may soon prove 
this for himself. 


* Sea "The Art of Veutriloquism," p. 20G of Uiiil 
volume. 
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WINTER SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 







“COASTING” AND THE 
“ TOBOGGAN.” 

N our last volume, No. 55, page 275 d scq.y 
. we gave full particulars of the Kussiau, Ger- 


I man, and American sleighs, and also details of 
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3se who are easily made giddy had better stay 
lioine. 

The tobrgf;an starts from the top of a hill, 
tl is a miniature avalanche, in short, whose 
*eer cannot be stopped when once the head- 
ig voyage has begun. All being seated in the 
)oggan at the crest of our imaginary hill, the 
)cess is as follows. 

The driver raising his foot from the snow and 
IS releasing his sleigh, away it rushes with 
)r-increasing speed, until the foot of the hill 
•eached. 

Tobogganing is a very exciting amusement, 


AN ODD COLUMN. 


Tup: L.\NorAOE of the Restless 
Fays. 

We now give the alphabet of the 
! language of the Restless Fays, and also 
I the translation of the two verses pub- 
i lished in our last number :— 

[ 

Little drops of w’atcr, 

Little grains of sand, , 


f ^ ^ ^ 4 

G H I J K L 

r-vi t ^ h 

M N 0 P Q R 

p t ^ 


1 requires a clear eye and firm nerves to avoid Make the mighty ocean. 
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iger. Many bad accidents have occurred 
•ough the neglect of proper precautions ; but 
it is usually practised it is safe enough, and a 
ightful recreation. 

During the term of office of Lord Dufferin as 
vemor-General of Canada, both governor 
1 suite frequently patronised this healthy 
usement. Uj>on a smaller scale, tolx)gganing 
favourite sport with Canadian schoolboys, 
pse bring their little “bob-sleighs” to school 
a matter of course, and daring hours of re- 
[ition, or after school hours, send the blood 
ough their veins and into their cheeks by 
ning their sleighs down hill over and over 
in. 

'nder some of the , older administrations 
ogganing was much the fiishion in high 
cial circles. The scene was usually Ottawa 
the neighbourhood, where, with a hundred 
oggans shooting dowm the slopes at the same 
ment by torchlight, and with the bands 
ying, this royal sport was seen at its best. 

Vt one of these immense gatherings a distin- 
shed foreigner, and native of a w’arm country, 
aid to have been asked how he liked the sport. 
‘Well,” replied he, “it seems to me to re- 
ible throwing oneself down a precipice to 
: accompaniment of music and this perhaps 
y fairly expresses the sensation of the be- 
ner or the inexperienced onlooker. 

)ur picture this week shows the German form 
the si>ort; and from our various illustrations 
78 should have little difficulty in select- 
: the kind of toboggan most suitable to their 
cy or needs, and in constructing one for them- 
res. 




And the beauteous land, 


Little acts of kindness. 
Little deeds ©f love, 
Make this world an Eden, 
Like the Heaven above. 


AMONG THE SLAVE-DEALERS 


By S. Whitchurch Sadler, r.n., 

Author of ** note I Captured my First Slaver," *' The 
Slave Captain's Escape." etc. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A t length this mass of misery was 8towe<l 
away, my poor Tonda being almost 
the last. Such a woeful look as she gave me 
when her foot was on the ladder ! I sup¬ 
pose ray face showed a little of the indig¬ 
nation I felt, for the captain, speaking in 
English (he was an American from the 
Southern States, although the crew seemed 
mostly Brazilian), remarked, 

“ No business of yours, I reckon, young 
Britisher. Guess there’s plenty of room for 
you too down there, if you don’t look civil.” 

I thought it wise to make no reply. The 
fellow was a far worse specimen of his 
trade than were the slave-dealers on shore, 
and I was quite in his power. The only 
other person who spoke to me that evening 
was the mate, who, being a Spaniard, was 
a milder-mannered ruffian than his chief. 
This man kindly gave me a share of his 
supper. 

There was no “turning in” on that 
dreadful voyage. I lay down on deck part 
of the night, but the thought of the help¬ 
less beings below drove away all chance of 
sleep. 

At daylight wo were off Fernando Po, 
and the schooner was only just moving 
through the water. Soon the slight land 
wind dropped, and left us in a dead calm. 
As morning went on the heat became in¬ 
tolerable, the sky was like brass, and the 
reflection of the sun in the still, calm 
water seemed to bum up the eyeballs. 

Knowing what a miserable pittance was 
served out daily to the blacks, I had made 
up my mind to venture on the slave-deck 
and give Tonda some water, but had to 
wait at the hatchway while two of the 
crew were carrying something on deck. 
Going closer, I looked at their burden. 
One slave had gained her freedom; they 
bore the body of a girl who had perished 
during the night. 

The next moment the remains of this 
poor-victim to the accursed slave traffic 
were thrown carelessly overboard. Scarcely 


Optical Illusions. 

Hold these figures at a convenient distance 
from the eyes, and then move the page with a 
circular sweep, commencing slowly, and gradnally 
increasing the speed. You will see something ! 

These discs may be used in galanty or shadow 
shows with capital effect. 


A harberous operation ”—The first shave ! 
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I found poor Tonda at last, half sitting, 
dialf crouching between those narrow 
decks. She took the water, giving me a 
grateful smile as she drank, but the 
change that one night in that dreadful 
place had made in her once handsome, 
pleasant features was pitiful. A few more 
such nights and she too, I felt, would be 
freed from her bonds, like the slave girl 
who had already gone. 

It was impossible to stay long in that 
suffocating atmosphere, and I rushed up 
the hatchway to breathe fresher air. 

Something had occurred during my short 
stay below to disturb and alarm the crew. 
They were all gathered about the stem, 
gesticulating violently, and gazing out at 
some object. Looking in the same direc¬ 
tion, the white sails of a distant vessel 
caught my eye, and the reason of all this 
excitement became plain—they feared she 
might be a cruiser. 

The schooner was still becalmed, and 
most impatient glances did the captain 
give aloft, stamping and muttering to 
himself as the sails drooped useless from 
the yards. The other vessel, on the con¬ 
trary, had caught the first beginnings of 
the sea-breeze, and with sails well filled 
was coming up hand over hand. In ano¬ 
ther hour a few miles only separated the 
two ships. 

There was no mistaking the strange sail 
now—a sixteen-gun brig, so near that I 
could count the white ports, and my heart 
heat with pleasure as I gazed on those 
white sails and that graceful hull. 

Meanwhile the slave crew had not been 
idle. After the first panic they set to work 
making preparations for a fight. A gun 
was trained over the bows and loaded, first 
with a shot and then "svith musket-balls 
crammed in nearly up to the muzzle. Some 
old swords and muskets were brought up 
from below, but it seemed to me the men 
knew very little about their use, and were 
only half-hearted now that the cruiser was 
drawing closer. 

Not so the captain, however. He was in 
earnest if ever man was, and on his face 
was a look of stem determination; and 
then that gun would sink any boat. 

Notwithstanding all this, I knew that 
resistance would bo useless if once the 
man-of-war brig came within range, and 
I watched anxiously to see if she drew 
near. The last hour she seemed not to 
have gained at all. Could the sea-breeze 
be leaving her ? Ah, yes ! it was too tme, 
her sails began to shake, and soon she was 
motionless, becalmed like the schooner. 


How wretched I felt! The slaver’s crew 
were wild with delight, clapping their 
heftids and laughing as the cmiser tried a 
shot which fell into the water half way. 

But the captain’s face the while was 
grave as mine; he knew well that the 
danger had not yet passed, and, like me, 
he kept his eyes fixed upon the brig. Soon 
two boats left her side and pulled rapidly 
over the smooth water towards the 
schooner. 

The slave crew again took up their mus¬ 
kets, and the captain, going forward, 
busied himself training the gun. 

Then, having poured a quantity of loose 
powder over the vent—for the gun was an 
old-fashioned piece of ordnance, with no 
lock—he took a red-hot salamander from 
the galley fire, and, stooping as he looked 
along the gun, waited for the boats to 
come within range. 

I also was standing close to the gun, 
almost touching the captain, and in agony 
at seeing my countrymen mshing on, as it 
seemed, to destruction. As the boats drew 
near, the larger one, a cutter with some 
twenty men, bore down upon the bow, the 
other, a small gig with six men only, steer¬ 
ing more towards the starboard quarter. 

On came the cutter, the oars tearing up 
the white foam. I could see the face of 
the ofiicer as he stood up cheering on his 
men. The slave captain’s face lighted up 
as he saw that the time had come. Eaising 
the salamander, ho was about to fire. I 
could bear it no longer. Suddenly rush¬ 
ing upon him, I swept the powder from 
the vent and tore the heated iron from his 
gnasp. 

It was all my young strength could do. 
Recovering from his surprise, the next 
moment he felled me to the deck. 

When I came to, the lieutenant of the 
Flying Fish was leaning over me, and 
Tonda was binding up my forehead. The 
captured slave crew must have told the 
English sailors some wonderful story about 
my saving the cutter from being blown to 
pieces, for I should not like to repeat all 
the nice things they said. 

The commander of the cruiser was very 
kind, and gave me a passage back to the 
old Polly, where Captain Southport wel¬ 
comed mo as one returned from the grave. 

But I must not forget Tonda. It was 
hard work parting with the faithful crea¬ 
ture. Embracing my knees, she would 
scarce let me quit the schooner. She did 
not want to be free, she only wanted to be 
“ massa’s slave in Ingliterra.” 

THE END. 


CONJimOES AND CONJITRING. 

BY A LONDON PROFESSOR. 

(Continued from page 270.) 

PART IV. 

O the 
Indians 
who in¬ 
troduc¬ 
ed the 
c e 1 e- 
b rated 
Basket 
Trick 
we must 
ac¬ 
know¬ 
ledge 
our in¬ 
debted¬ 
ness, as 

also for other favours. This has, however, 
been improved by English artists and greatly 
refined. 

The original feat was horrifying in its details. 

A boy got into a basket, through which a sword 
was thrust wth much furious action, screams 
were heard, and blood flowed. Then all was 
silence, and the basket being opened was found 
empty. To complete this startling achievement 
the boy, whose screams and death agony were 
supposed to have been heard, put his little black 
head out of the branches of a tree (for the per¬ 
formance would be in the open air, and near trees 
for the sake of their shade), and came tumbling 
down from his leafy hiding-place, aliveand hearty. 
Here the sword thrusts are made tipu-aixls, and 
escape the body of the boy, who, while his 
savage assailant is raging and lunging at the 
basket, is quietly making his escape through the 
false bottom into a hole in the ground. The 
boy low’ers the trapdoor of the hole, and the 
sounds “ disappear ” with the bo<ly, while the 
“enraged” magician dances over tke apot, 
taking good care to cover the trap with the loose j 
.sand at his feet. The boy in the tree has been | 
“ planted ” there beforehand, and is a duplicate, , 
as like his tawny brother as two fried peas are I 
to each other. Our version of the trick is a little 
more decorous os to the blood flowing from the 
ba.sket and the cries of the victim, and the 
raring of the conjuror-murderer are ranch more 
subdued ; besides an elaboration of the trick in 
the use of Uco baskets, and in their peculiar con¬ 
struction, is also to be credited to European 
“professors.” 

In the latter case the performer places his 
victim (generally a pretty little girl, dressed in 
some striking and peculiar fashion) into one 
basket, and the action of passing a sword through 
it, the cries, the sobs, the silence, arc all re¬ 
produced ; then he tilts the basket forward, 
and, mystery of • mysteries, it is empty ! He 
goes to the other basket, which he had pre¬ 
viously shown empty, opens the lid, and out 
steps the httle girl in the striking and peculiar 
dress! 

Of course the trick is managed as in its 
Indian form, by having two children as nearly 
of the same height and as much alike os possi¬ 
ble, and made more so by the peculiar character 
of their dress and general “get up.” Number 
one is concealed in one of the baskets from the 
first; number two steps into the other in view of 
the people. The hiuing-places in both cases, 
which enable the apparent change to be made, 
are on the model of what is known as the 
“Inexhaustible Box,” which, turned over on 
its side, always appears empty, for the real 
bottom remains ou the stand, and a fal.se l>ot- 
tom, which has hitherto lain flat against tlie 
front, swings into position as the box is tiltetl, 
thus effectually covering whatever may rest 
behind. 

Robert-Houdin (whose real name was Jean 
Eugene Robert, but who had, like his tutor De 
Grisy, taken his wife’s maiden name) does not 
seem to have been an originator of very marvel¬ 
lous tricks, though his care and elaboration, and 
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the advent of electricity during hia long and 
successful career, gave him a higher position 
than he might otherwise have fairly aspired to. 
He has a son still before the Parisian public in 
the old profession, and ho himself occupied his 
Theatre de Magique in the Palais Royal up to 
1868. 

Houdin covered Emile with a wicker cone and 
fired at it. The cone was raised ; its occupant 
had jp^one, and the child stood mysteriously by 
the mther’s side. He suspended Engine “by 
ether,” and he produced the “Inexhaustible 
Bottle ” Trick. But all these had been done 
before. The Suspension Feat, which we have not 
yet described, was from an old Bralimin fakir, 
who used to sit calmly, with one elbow upon a 
stick, in mid-air, at Madras, counting his beads— 
and any little contributions in the way of coins 
that were dropped into his lap by the faithful. 
The old gentleman arranjBjed himself in that 
peculiar position (with a little help from some 
brother deceiver, doubtless) while a cloth was 
held to hide the modus operandi from the 
eyes of the vulgar. Houdin made all his ar¬ 
rangements in the full blaze of gas, and invented 
a little story about ether being the sustaining 
power, but otherwise his plan was pursued in 
much the same manner as was the Madras im¬ 
postor’s, though not with like evil results in the 
way of superstition. 

A stool was placed upon a small platform, 
und on this the child stood ; an ordinary-look¬ 
ing stick was placed nnder’ the right elbow 
into a hole in the platform, and another of 
similar appearance was placed under the left 
ell>ow. Then the stool was removed, and the 
child rested—like “the old gentleman on two 
sticks ! One of the supports was removed, and 
the child was raised to a horizontal position in a 
supposed trance. 

The support taken away was of wood, and 
could be ireely examined by the audience ; the 
remaining one, though in all respects outwardly 
like it, was of iron, and the child had under its 
clothes, and tightly strapped to the body, an 
iron framework, which, at the elbow, fitted into 
a socket on top of the support, and had a joint 
so that the b^y could be placed at any angle, 
while a check fell into a semicircular socket, 
and effectually nrevented the body going back 
into the pe^naicular position. “The Fakir of 
Oolu,” an Englishman, named Sylvester, made 
an improvement on this by apparently doing 
away with any support whatever, which he 
called “The l^st Link Severed!” Of course 
the support icas there, but by a clever optical 
illusion, and a careful arrangement of lights, he 
succeeded in making his “ Denizen of the air ” 
sleep most marvellously thereon. Others have 
rehabilitated this trick, and made “ the sub¬ 
ject ” rise spontaneously from a perpendicular to 
a horizontal position. 

Philippe—a Frenchman also, and friend of 
Houdius—whose name was really Philip Talon, 
is famous for his “ Hat of Fortunatus,^’ which 
comucopean chapeau has formed one of the head 
objects in the conjuror’s bill of fare over 
since.* 

Louis Dobler, a German, about the same time 
as Philippe, did many similar tricks, besides 
lighting candles placed round his hall by pistol 
shot, a trick depending upon electricity for its 
effect. He also filled a bottle with water, and 
transformed it into various coloured liquids, 
whifch he poured out into chemically prepared 
glasses, and he completed the feat by breaking 
the bottle and drawing a dry silk handker¬ 
chief out of it, which had, of course, been 
kept in a compartment away from the water, 
Dbblcr also flung a pack of cards into the air and 
caught one—specially chosen by a stranger, and 
replaced in the pack without the wizard seeing it 
—upon the point of his sword. In this case Dobler 
had “forced ” a particular card upon the person 
who seemed to cnoose it, and of this he had a 
duplicate behind the handle of his swortl. 
When he threw the cards in the air, and made 
a lunge at them, he released an elastic band 
• 


* For *‘Hat Tricks,” see “The Boy’s Own Paper.” 
p- 362, toL 1, 


resting in a hollow at the back of the sword- 
blade, and this drew the secreted card to the 
end. 

Another conjuror of this era, a native of 
Lombardy, called Bosco, had a trick peculiar to 
himself. This was an ordinary wooden picture- 
frame and glass, having a back-board covered 
with brown paper. It was examined by the 
audience and retained by one of the spectators, 
while another drew a card from a pack. Bosco 
then covered the frame with a cloth, waved it 
in the air, and the card chosen w’as seen in the 
centre of the frame. Another “pass"caused 
the card to disappear, and it was found to have 
returned to the pack. Here, again, the card 
was “forced,” and a duplicate was pasted in a 
slight indentation in the centre of the brown 
background of the frame. There were two 
glasses, the frame being hollow at top and 
bottom, and holding sand of the colour of the 
backboard. A dexterous wave of the frame 
caused the sand to fall from the face of the card, 
and another to obscure it once more. 

John Henry Anderson, bom at Kincardine 
O’Neil, in Aberdeenshire, is a very celebrated 
figure amongst the conjurors, though depending 
more upon glittering stage display than any 
special ability of his own. As a boy he had 
seen Ingleby-Lunar, a descendant of theingleby 
already mentioned, who, in a moonstruck mo¬ 
ment, had added the “Lunar” to his name. 
Much of Anderson’s success was duo to the re¬ 
ported speech of Sir Walter Scott about him. 
The great novelist and poet had seen the magi¬ 
cal entertaiment at Edinburgh, and said, “They 
call me ‘ The Wizard of the North but it is 
you who most deserve the title.” Whether 
Anderson did or not, he stuck to it ever after, 
and it stuck to him, for he made two or three 
fortunes—only to .squander all! 

Wiljalba Frikell, a native of Scipio, in Fin¬ 
land, brought about quite a revolution in the 
art inagique, when, in 1858, he came before the 
London public as “ The Magician of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century.” The distinctive feature of hi.s 
performance w'as that he eschewed the glittering 
paraphernalia so dear to some clumsy wizards in 
the past, and gave bond fide legerdemain with¬ 
out any apparent aids to deception upon the 
stage. His “tricks without apparatus” gave 
the coup de grcLce to the old stylo of conjuring, 
and drove the florid and decorative school clean 
out of the field. Frikell is still living at Dres¬ 
den, a hale old man. His son Adwbert was 
lately performing in London. 

Our space is exhausted, so here we conclude, 
though we have not mentioned the names of a 
tithe of those who have amused and delighted 
successive genenitions of sight-seers. The ma¬ 
gician of to-day is, as we have seen, an imitative 
being, keeping closely to the tricks and tradi¬ 
tions of his art; but time cannot chan^^o or cus¬ 
tom stale his infinite iteration, for he is still as 
perennial a source of delight as is the red-hot 
poker of the clown to all juveniles and eke 
children of an older growth ! 

THE END. 
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KNELOPE KT 
Ulysses, or some 
others, write to 
us a)>out once a 
month, asking: 
what we think of 
“Mother Ship- 
ton’s Prophe¬ 
cies.” It may 
save some reatlers trouble 
in the future if we say here 
that we do not think any¬ 
thing of Mrs. Shipton or 
her j^ophetie utterances, 
that queries addressed to 
us In respect thereof are 
promptly consigned to oar 
waste p.aper basket, that 
we see no reason for ima¬ 
gining that the world will 
come to an end in 18S1. 
.and tlmt our arrunvements 
are made for the whole of this volume, and some 
of our coloured plates are even now in order for 
18S2. We are pained to find that amongst our readers 
we number a few who are affected by such silly 
superstitious fears, and sincerely hope that these 
chronic attacks of Shiptonism will soon cease. 


Axglo-Frexch.—A ny bookseller will pret you a little 
book entitled “Spanish without a Master,” which 
may be what you require. T 17 Nutt, of the .Strand; 
or Williams «nd Norgate, of Henrietta Street, Co vent 
Garden. We know a very eminent mon who has 
translated a good many works from Danish, Dutch, 
Speanish, Italian, and about a dozen other languages, 
and he acquired all his knowledge of those tbugues 
without any master, by setting to work at them with 
a Bible and a cheap dictionary. His own Bible 
served as the translation of the foreign oJie he was 
studying, and the dictionary gave him all the rest he 
wanted to know. It is not every one who can pick 
up a language In this way without a grammar, but 
the thing has been done, and done wcD, and shows 
that if you make up your mind you can succeed-with 
the slenderest of materials. 


T. Sayers.—T o waterproof paper dissolve half a pound 
of alum and Sjoz. of Castile soap in half a gallon of 
water, and 2oz. of pim-orablc and 4oz. of blue sepa¬ 
rately in half a gallon of water. Mix the solutions, 
warm them up a little, and dip in the single sheets, 
w’hich should Immediately be hung up to dry. 

Friar Tuck.—R ub it over well with a piece of india- 
rubber, and write with bluc-black ink. 

Roley-polet.— 1 . Ask W. Jamrach, Stoke Newing- 
ton, N. 2. Till it Is dry, and then damp it veiy 
slightly. 

Herbert.—I f yon want to clean brass or copper, get 
an ounce of oxalic acid, six ounces of rottenstone, 
half an ounce of gum-arabic, and an ounce of sweet 
oil, and mix them into a paste with a little water. 
Use a small portion at a time, and mb dry with a 
leather. If this don’t do we give it up, and you had 
better get a new telescope. 

Frogs and Tortoise.— 1. To pickle red-cabbage trim 
off the outside leaves and quarter the hearts, take 
out the stalk and slice the quarters into thin shreds 
with a good long knife that will go clean through 
without hacking, spread out the pieces and sprinkle 
a little salt over them, and leave for a day. Put the 
shreds into a jar with a hot pickle of an ounce of black 
pepper aud allspice, and half an ounce of ginger, 
norse-radish, and salt to each quart of vinegar, when 
aiid two capsicums and a little cayenne. White cab¬ 
bage, broccoli, cauliflowers, eschalots, and garlic can 
be pickled in the same way. To improve the colour 
a<la cochineal or beetroot. Red cabbages were 
chosen for pickling because they did not look very 
nice when they were boiled—that is the only reason, 
we believe. 2. W'e wiH give an article on the 
subject. 

Esperance.—Y our moth Is .1 si>cclmen of the Poplar 
Hawk (Sinerinthvs populC). 

T. A—Thanks for your letter, but it Is hardly needful 
to publish facts so commonly occurring. We hope 
almost immediately to commence a series of illus¬ 
trated articles on the Lifeboat, from the graphic i)en 
of Mr. Ballantjne, and intend to open in our columns 
a subscription-list for a Bov’s Own Lifeboat. 

Ttj Monktts Pubri.— Your parents should apply to the 
India 

Rory.-C ertainly ; you may trace the designs. 

Frigid.- 1. Yes. RImpson, in Oxford Street; or Kent, 
of Holbom. 2. No. It is the chemical combination 
which has the refrigerating effect. 

D. E. D.—There are so many that wo cannot My. 
W’lthers, of Wnrdour Street, Leicester Square, is a 

g ood one. If you can get good violins for IBs. you had 
etter buy all the man has at the price, and you will 
soon make your fortune. You cannot buy much of 
an in 8 tnira*>nt under ordinary circumstances for less 
than fifty shillings. 

P. O.—’The violoncello Is the best instmment, and you 
can get a fairly good one for about £ 10 . 

Polo.— 1 . Tltis Is a Russian stamp. 2. Austrian. 3. Ita¬ 
lian. 4 and 6 . German. The values are on the 
stamps. The one you describe is a Belgian one. 

Remus.—T urpentine will always clean paint-bmshes. 
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W. L. J. —1. Answered in our article on Dr. W. G. 
Grace, wlilch you sliould reatL 2. Fast. 3. Perhaps 
Ulyett or Barnes. 

Z. Y. X.—You must have a licence for a pun. no matter 
what you shoot with it. It is the gun that is licensed, 
nut the thing you shoot at. 

L. L -AlK)ut one or two shillings. 

QuiLhDRiVER.—1. Yes; Rpon, of Charing Cross; six 
aliilllngs, we think. 2. You can divide a circle into 
equal parts l)y the conip.issfs. Read the “Geometr)’ 
of the Compasses,” by Oliver Byrne, published by 
Lockwood. 3. To calculate the length of the hypo- 
then use when you only know the length of the two 
Bitles is ea.sy enough. S^juare each of the sides you 
know, and ad«l the s< 4 uare 8 together, and take the 
s^iuare root of that amount. {Suppose one side is 3 
and the otlier 4. Then 3x3 = 9, and 4x4 = 10, and 
10 f 9=25, and the s<iuare root of 25 is 6 , which is the 
length of the hypothcuuse. 

Oalacus.—W e have never heard of the Redwing breed¬ 
ing in flreat Britain. Are not your eggs those of the 
Ring Ouzel? 

Cricketer.—R ead our article on the Champion. 

OINOERINE.—1. We find flags used as far back as the 
days of the ancient Egyptians, and ensigns and 
standards are observable on their monuments and 
tombs. 2. Answered. 3. Naphtha Is a natural pro¬ 
duct, and is found in many places. It can be got 
from petroleum by distillation. We never came 
across the name of the man who first used it, but it 
has been known for centuries. 

H. W'lLLiAM —The “ Horograph,” or clockwork pen, 
can be obtained of Messrs. Newton Wilson and Co. 
High Uolbom, and many other sewing-machine 
dealers. 

FTied Cooke. .\n article would not suffice for you. It 
is too bad to take the index of a natural history book 
and ask us the agf.sof all the animals you find there. 
Here is an old Celtic proverb which bears on the 
subject, and is probably wrong, as most such state¬ 
ments are: Thrice the age of a dog is that of a horse, 
thrice the age of a horse is that of a man, thrice the 
age of a man is tliat of a deer, thrice the age of a 
deer is that of an eagle. 

H. B. Smith — A solicitor is a lawyer, but all lawyers 
are not solicitors. Uow would you class barristers 
and judges ? 

Ru.mtifoozle.—S tanford, of Charing Cross, publislics 
a small Atlas of Anatomy, which would pro1>ably suit 
you. 

C. K.—Like your schoolmaster, we can only say In this 
Instance, as in all others, that we cannot identify an 
insect unless we sec it. 

G. B.—To waterproof fishing-lines, put some boiled oil 
into a bottle, and half its quantity of gold-size, and 
shake up well together. Apply with a piece of 
flannel, and let it dry in the air. To keep the lines 
in condition, give them an occasional rub up with 
this stuff after use. 

Hero A.—For wheels for clockwork and other pur¬ 
poses you should apply to such firms as that of 
Bateman, In High Holborn, or Bell, of the Mmlel 
Dockyard, Fleet Street, or to the shops in Clerken- 
well. 

Doctor (Glasgow).—The following are the regulations 
for admission in the medical branch of the Royal 
Navy: Age between 21 and 28, certificate of gootl 
character, and free from organic disease; he must 
be registered under the Act to practise medicine 
and surgery ; a medical and surgical examination 
must be passed. After this a candidate must attend 
a course at Netley Hospital, for which he will 
receive 5a. a day and quarters. Thus, you see, it will 
be necessarj’ for you to go through the ordinary 
routine of a medical student; and when you have 
passed your examinations, apply to the Admiralty 
for permission to attend the course at Netley, en¬ 
closing certificates, etc. 

A WorLD-BE Steward.—I t will be better to apply 
personally at any naval seaport. The pay Is 7d. a 
day, which is raised to Is. 4d. on promotion to 
assistant. There is no limit of age for entering the 
merchant service. 

Civil Service.— l. Your handwriting is quite gootl 
enough. 2. Address the Civil Service Commission, 
Cannon Row, London. 

L. B. J. (Melbourne.)—Of no use to us. [This corre¬ 
spondent writes: “ You will no doubt be astonished 
to get a communication from this quarter, but yours 
is the most popular boy's paper iu Melbourne.”] 

Curiosities.— A curiosity-hunter amongst our readers 
desires correspondents in every country In the world 
except the British Isles and North America. His 
address is- R. G. Cornell Lindsay, Ontario, Canada. 

R. H. T.—Use a bradawl l)efore driving the nails. 

A. Charlto.v.— Brown-and-vvhite mice, or piebald 
mice, are kept and fed just as the common white 
mice are. Have you read the paper in a back 
number on the treatment of these little pets? If 
not, do so. Meanwhile, feed on stale bread and 
milk, ver>' little of the latter, barley-bran and 
canary-seed. Alillet may be given, but no hemp. 

P. E. C.—Cayenne pepper Is occasionally given to 
canaries to deepen their colour. The less that is 
given the better, as it is not a good thing for them. 
Give Cayenne thus : Mix and pound up a hard-boiled 
new-laid egg witlv two milk biscuits and a teaspoon¬ 
ful of purest Cayenne. Dose: a teaspoonful once a 
day during moulting. 


H. T. ‘iRE.scHyELD.—1. It would puzzle the best natu¬ 
ralist to tell the age of any given tortoise. The 
common tortoise {Tfatudo Orcri'tt) measures al>out 
seven inches v*hen full-gniwn. Tlie Indian tortoise 
will grow three feet long; a f«.»K»il kind has been 
found sixteen feet long. 2 They say lorb^ises live 
for one liundred years. Personally we cannot testify 
to the truth of this ! 

W. Tell—R abbits, ns much as any other animal, re¬ 
joice in fre<nient change of diet. This should l»e 
different every «lay for a week, then begin over 
again. If you are "^g dug In ’ for rabbits, write out 
a scale of diet (nionnng and evening) for every day 
of the week. Ilere is a rule v»hlch you will do well 
to rememt)er. Their food sb.ould be the dltterent 
grain.n, cruahe«l or whole, raw or boiled, and the 
starchy vegetaldes, such as potatot s, carrots, turnips, 
etc. You can give a portion of the latter with the 
former, and give now and then a littU fresh green 
fooil, such as lettuce, endive, parsley, cabl>age, but 
these must not la? wet at all. Give the grain (oats, 
wheat, barley-meal, Indian meal, etc ) for breakfast, 
with a little sweet hay or clover; the greener footl 
and vegetables for dinner. Supper—oats, and turnips 
or carrots. Do not give too much moist food, and 
keep everything about them sweet and clean. 

A Countryman.- 1 . It is against onr rules to give 
addresses. You live In the country. Apply to any 
gamekeeper. Half-a-crown or three shillings will 
get you a pair. 2. Yes, but both must be In perfect 
health, and that is the breeder’s secret of in-and-in 
breeding. 3. Yes, as a rule they are muzzled, though 
sometimes a string is attached to the leg. 

Neiti NE.—Tlianks for your letter and your kind 
w'islies. But before this can reach you your interest¬ 
ing young shark, who must have been a very lively 
youth indeed, will l>e too far gone to set up. Dr. 
Gordon Stables. R.N., has written a series fur this 
paper on Taxldcnny, and will give full Instructions 
now to stuff and set up fishes, as well as birds and 
beasts. 

W. R. Leviok — Dr. Stables says he has been waiting 
for months for such a quer> ’as yours, and is glad it 
has come at la-st. He ma«le no mention of the dry¬ 
feeding system for mice in his paper; he kept that to 
himself, hecau.se he considers it both “a lazy and a 
cruel pl.m,” But being now asked the question so 
directly, he replies, that iu shops ami places where 
mice are sold, they are often fed almost exclusively 
on cnniiry and millet seeds, and get no moisture. 
This he confesses doeg keep down the smell to a large 
extent; hut he adds, “a merciful man is merciful to 
his mouse,” and still advocates the giving of stale 
bread and a little milk, and perfect cleanliness—a 
good bed and plenty of sawdust. 

n. A. W. — 1 . The l)e 8 t food for a Maltese dog is com¬ 
posed of the crusts of bread from the table, steeped 
in water, strained, and broken up in new millc 
This morning and night, with a little meat or broth 
or potatoes and cabbage at luncheon-time. Cab¬ 
bage mashetl in rice, with a little gravy-broth, is a 
capital change. 2 . Spratt’s patent soap, or Field'a 
dog soap—nothing stronger. 

Walter.—W e fear, by the time you get this reply, 
your pigeons will be past relief. Remove them at 
once, if alive, to a comfortable, clean place, while 

? ’oa thoroughly clean out their loft or cot. Put a 
ittle saffron in their water, and give them a supply 
of hemp-seed. Tell us how yog feed, and meanw'hUe 
change the diet to a more nourishing one, and put a 
piece of rock-salt handy.for then*. 

G. R. T.— 1 . It is all nonsense the drawing of a puppy’s 
teeth. Give him Iwnes to gnaw', or old l)oota to play 
with, and, aided thus, nature w ill di.slodge the milk- 
teeth, aud make room for the permanent. There may 
be rare occasions when a loose tooth ought to be 
draw n, but they are rare. 2 . Home for I^t Dogs, 
Y'ork Road, Battersea. 3. Yes, salt water is apt to 
change the coats of black dogs to a brownish hue. 
4. In gocKl time; it is very probable we will give a 
few papers ©n goats. Meanwhile any qnesti«>nB 
relating to them or any kindred subject we will 
answer with pleasure. 

Toby’s Pup.—W e have read your long letter carefully 
through. Mr. Mayhew was an honest and careful 
writer: there is much in his book that is very good. 
He was also a candid man, and you will see In his 
preface that he says, “The pathology of the dog is 
at present not propedy taught, nor rightly under¬ 
stood, by the veterinarians w ho profess to alleviate 
canine afflictions.” But there are many errors in 
the work. Mayhew has taken many of the old popu¬ 
lar fallacies as tniths—adopted them. In fact, because 
they seemed to accord with his judgment. Well, 
Mr. Mayhew w'rote in 1854, Dr. Gordon Stables 
writes in 1880; and if, as you must admit, all know- 
ledge is progressive, ami experience is constantly 
adding thereto, it stands to reiison that 1880 must be 
considered more trustworthy than 19f>4; and of one 
thing we are quite convinced, namely, that if Mr. 
Mayhew were alive now, and revised his lK>ok, he 
would not advocate filth as food, condemn a little 
salt in a dog’s dinner, nor term a simple dose of 
castor-oil all but poi.son. Veterinary surgeons of the 
wcic school are far /nr different from the rough rule- 
of-thumb men of bygone years; but as regards the 
ailments of dogs, and the smaller kinds of pets, they 
even now do not profess to have a complete know¬ 
ledge. You write well and sensibly, and we shall be 
glad to hear how you get on witli your canine pets. 

A Woodman.—T hree ounces of shell.ic dissolved in 
one pint of naphtha makes a very good varnish that 
might suit you ; but we believe that hard v.arnish is 
generally used for walking-sticks. 


B. D. a. (IvCghom.)—To silver brass, clean tWr.i 
thoroughly, and immerse it ^r a fev settai | 
solution of cyanide of silveC DUftfent nr. { 
are used for different w'oods. A cheap oal tri 
is made by dissolving three and a hiL' ^jsl 
clear pale resin In one gallon of oU of 
If too light it can be made darker bysdingt.j 
fine lampblack. The best way to dcas V<.c] 
glasses is to use a leather and a little I 
dusted on fniiii a dry blne-liag. The pd" .: i 
year’s iuliscription to the ” Leisure Hour,’!..:) 
mouthly posLtge to Italy, is 7s. 6d. 

E. A. IU)LK 8 .—1. Learn a trade if yon can. i 
ledge is always l>etter, in a money^Bskhs k i 
than general knowledge. 2 . i 

teeth would tell >ou this. Some are like ti 
camivurous, others like thfjse of berbieonifiiac i 
Horae vegetable foods are as notriticHM m w 
animal fotxls. 3. Your voice will prt^taMjocB^'j 
in time. Keep your stamps. Sock airmail 
are traps for silly birds. 

Forester.- To stain black, hold a slate orr:! 
lamp, or candle until it is well smoked, aci A 
off the black deposit Into some ITemh polui i| 
mix it, and polish in the ordinary way. nr 2 | 
gall nuts in vinegar in w liich rusty naih bir? ^ 
soaked, and rub the woo<i with the infnax 5| 
polish, and burnish ; or stain with a hot udia 
solution of logwood containing a little aim 

W. F. White and Others.—The Battle of Banacrt 
Is described by Sir Walter Scott in hii 
Isles.” 

W. D.—1. Do you mean gnn-meUl maieT’ IB 
canuot compel a tradesman to sell yoo aaytLiz 
he puts an article in his window and refos^ v i| 
it to you, you have no means of making Ice ; i 
but you would be very foolish to bay any ocher rs| 
from him, or enter his shop again. 
aa near an approach to swindling as can beixifid 
A good glue fur gutta pcrcha is made byinelc:;^ 
part of gutta-per^a with two parts of cuoncesa 
pitch. I 

A. B. C. Z.—1. We know of no food or patent mrial 
that will improve the memory or assist the grx^ 
acquiring department of the brain. They re Ijq 
you. 2. The Americans Inform os of the stfl 
coming over here just as we inform theceff 
storms crossing to America. They say that d I 
bail weather comes from the old ooantry. jessj 
jokingly say that all the bad weather comeifr n3 
new. It is not worth while telegraphing tfcak 
weather may be expected ; the storms 
graphed l)ecause they affect the shippinc The« 
ricans have an excellently-organised syssffij 
meteorological ol) 8 crvation 8 , and the coorsei^ 
storms are made out from the telegraphic iW 
which reach the central office from all parti ^ 
continent. Meteorological science was al ibw 
still previous to the application of the telagnp*! 
its development. 

Cricketer.—M r. Spofforth was bom in Austrv^ 

Gas-meter.—I* t is easy enough to read a 
llie indexes have over them the wonli, _ 
“hundreds,” “thousands.” Begin with the ® 
hand or highest index, and write down to 
last pas8e<l by the pointer; then write M 
figure last passed by it on the second imki. JWJ 
on, and add two ciphers to the last nninber?*^ 
off. Supposing the first figure was three, ton 
4, and the next 5, you add two ciphers to to 5. q 
met 34,500 cubic feet. Some meters IttW i 
index above the rest, showing parts of a 
feet The meter may have any number « 
but three is the most usual number. 
begins at a cipher at the top, and readi 1 to ; m 
and so on to the cipher, which reads 10. 
hand has moved to 1, it shows that lOOcnwc 
gas have been used, when to 6 that 500 cab^f j 
gas have been consumed ; and when toO^^ 
cubic feet have passed. Each of the 
tenfold multiplier of the preceding one^** ^ 
tJie pointer has c >mpleted the circle, the tiw« ^ 
left has moved one place forwarda 
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MY DOGGIE AND I. 


By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “ The Red Man’s Revenge" etc. 


PTER X.—A DISAPPOINTMENT, AN ACCI¬ 
DENT, AND A PERPLEXING RETURN. 

T the trip to York producini no finit I 
Some of the tradespeople did, indeed, 
ember old Mrs. Willis and her grand- 
ghter, but had neither seen nor heard 
hem since they left. They knew very 
e about them personally, and nothing 
ktever of their previous history, as 
r had stayed only a short time in 
town, and had been remarkably shy 
uncommunicative—the result, it was 
ight, of their having “ come down ” 
fe. 

Inch disappointed, Slidder and I re- 
led to London. 

It is fortunate that we did not tell 
my the object of our trip, so that she 


“Poor Dumps had got a hind leg broken.' 
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will be spared tbe disappointment that we 
have met with,” said I, as the train neared 
tbe metropolis. 

My companion made no reply; he had 
CTideiitly taken the matter much to heart. 

We were passing rapidly through the 
gradually thickening groups of streets and 
booses which besprinkle the circumference 
cif the great city, and sat gazing contem¬ 
platively on ba^ yards, chimney ciins, un- 
Jinished suburban residences, pieces of 
waste groimd, back windows, internal 
domestic arrangements, etc,, as they flew 
past in rapid succession. 

“ Robin,” said I, breaking silence again, 
and using the name which had by that 
time grown familiar, “ have you ra^e up 
your mind yet about taking service with 
fc. McTougall ? Now that we have got 
Mrs. Jones engaged and paid to look after 
granny, she will be able to get on pretty 
well without you, and you shall have time 
to run over and see her frequently.” 

“ H’m! I don’t quite see my way,” re¬ 
tained the boy, with a solemn look. ** You 
aee^ sir, if it was a page-in-buttons I was 
to be, to attend on my young lady the 
gttv’ness, 1 might take it into considera¬ 
tion; but to go into buttons an’ blue 
m^ely to open a door an’ do the purlite 
to wisitors, an’ mix up things with bad 
smells by way of a change—why, d’ee see, 
Ibe prospec’ ain’t temptin’. Besides, I 
hate blue. The buttons is all well cuough, 
but blue reminds me so of the bobbies that 
1 don’t think I could surwive it long— 
indeed I don’t! ” 

“Robin,” said I, reproachfully, “I’m 
grieved at your indifference to friendship.” 

“ *Ow so, sir ? ” 

“Have you not mentioned merely your 
abjections and the disadvantages, without 
weighing agamst them the advan- 

“ Vich is— V* 

“ Which are,” said I, “ being under the 
wme roof with im and with Punch, to say 
nothing of your young lady! ’* 

“Ah. to be sure! VeU, but I did think 
of all that, only, don’t you see. I’ll come 
to be under the same roof with you all in 
oourse o’ time '^’en you’ve got spliced an’ 
set up for—” 

“Slidder,” said I, sternly, and losing 
patience under the boy’s presumption, 
“ you must never again dare to speak of 
sod) a thing. You know very well that 
it is quite out of the question, and—and— 
you’ll get into a careless way of referring 
to such a possibility among servants or— ” 

“ No ; honour bright! ” exclaimed Slid- 
der, with, for the first time, a somewhat 
abashed look in his face; “ I wouldn’t for 
the wealth of the Injies say a word to 
nobody wotsomever. It’s only atween our- 
iclves that I wenturs to— ” 

“Well, well; enough,” said I; “don’t 
in future venture to do it even between 
ourselves, if you care to retain my friend¬ 
ship. Now, Robin,” I added, as the train 
slowed, “ of course you’ll not let a hint of 
OUT reason for going north pass your lips 
to poor granny or any one; and give her 
the eld message, that I’ll be along to see 
her soon.” 

It was pleasant to return to such a hearty 
reception as I met with from the doctor’s 
family. Although my absence had been 
but for a few days, the children came 
crowding and clinging round me, declaring 
that it seemed like weeks since I left them. 
The doctor himself was, as usual, exu¬ 
berant, and his wife extremely kind. Miss 
Blythe, I found, had not yet returned, 

’ ■ I was not expected for some time. 


But the reception accorded me by the 
doctor and his family was as nothing to 
the wild welcome lavished upon me by 
Dumps. That loving creature came more 
nearly to the bursting point than I had 
ever seen him before. Ilis spirit was ob¬ 
viously much too large for his body. He 
was romping with the McTougaU baby 
when I entiTf^d. The instant he heard my 
voice in tho hall he uttered a squeal— 
almost a yell—of delight, and came down 
the two flights of stairs in a wriggling 
heap, his legs taking comparatively little 
j)art in the movement. His paws, when 
first applied to the wax-cloth of the nursery 
floor, slipj^ed as if on ice, without com¬ 
municating motion. On the stairs his ears, 
tail, head, hair, heart, and tongue con¬ 
spired to convulse him. Only when he 
had fairly reached me did the hind legs 
do their duty as he bounced and wriggled 
high into air. Powers of description are 
futile; vision alone is of any avail in such 
a case. Are dogs mortal ? Is such over¬ 
flowing wealth of affection extinguished 
at death? Pshaw! thought I, the man who 
ihinks sp shows that he is utterly void of 
the merest rudiments of common sense I 

I did not mention the object of my visit 
to York to the doctor or his wife. In¬ 
deed, that natural shyness and reticence 
which I have found it impossible to shake 
off—except when writing to you, good 
reader—would in any case have prevented 
my communicating much of my private 
affairs to them, but particularly in a case 
like this, which seemed to be assuming 
the aspect of a wildly romantic hunt after 
a lost young girl, more like the plot of a 
sensational novel than an occurrence in 
everyday life. 

It maybe remarked here that the doctor 
had indeed understood from Mrs. Willis 
that she had somehow lost a grand¬ 
daughter ; but, being rather fussy in his 
desires and efforts to comfort people in 
distress, ho had failed to arouse the sym¬ 
pathy which would have drawn out details 
from the old woman. I therefore merely 
gave him to understand that the business 
which had called me to the north of Eng¬ 
land had been unsuccessful, and then 
changed the subject. 

Meanwhile Dumps returned to the nur¬ 
sery to resume the g;am6 of romps which I 
had interrupted. 

After a general “ scrimmage,” in which 
the five chips of tho elder McTougall had 
joined, without regard to any concerted 
plan, Dolly suddenly shouted “ Top! ” 

“ What are we to stop for ? ” demanded 
Harry, whose powers of self-restraint were 
not strong. 

“ Want a ’est! ” said Dolly, sitting down 
o;i a stool with a resolute plump. 

“ Rest quick, then, and let’s- go on 
again,” said Harry, throwing himself into 
a small chair, while Job and Jenny sprawled 
on an ottoman in the window. 

Seeing that her troops appeared to be 
exhausted, and that a period of repose had 
set in, the tall nurse thought this a fitting 
opportunity to retire for a short recreative 
talk with the servants in the kitchen. 

“Now be good child’n,” she said, in 
passing out, “ and don’t *urt poor Uttle 
Dumps.” 

“Oh! no,” chorused the five, while, 
with faces of intense mid real solemnity, 
they assured nurse that they would not 
hurt Dumps for the world. 

“ Well be so dood! ” remarked Dolly, as 
the door closed—and she really meant it. 

“What’ll we do to him now?” asked 
Harry, whose patience was exhausted. 


“ Tut off hims head,” cried Dolly, c:a> 
ping her fat little hands. 

“ No, bum him for a witch,” said J-LiT 

“ Oh ! no, ve’ll skeese him flat till 
bu’sted,” suggested Job. 

But Jenny thought that would be ■ 
cruel, and Harry said it would It : 
tame. 

It must not be supposed that these r 
several other appalling tortures were m 
to be really attempted. As Job . 

said, it was only play. 

“ Oh ! 111 t^ you what we’ll do,' . 
Jack, who was considerably in advaLo 
the others in regard to education, v . 
turn him into Joan of Arc.” 

“ What’s Joan of Arc ? ” asked Job. 

“ It isn’t a what—it’s a who,” critd J*i 
laughing. 

“ Is it like Noah’s Ark ?” inquired M 

“ No, no—it’s a lady who lived in Frii 
an’ thought she was sent to deliv*:: • 
country from — from — I don’ knov l: 
what, an’ put on men’s do’se an’ arm j 
an’ went out to battle, an* was burnt 

“ Bu’nt! ” shouted Dolly, with spartlz:; 
eyes; “oh, what fun! We’re gok 
bu’n you, Pompey ” (they called hiE t 
Lilly Blythe’s name). 

Dumps, who sat in a confused hinr j: i 
corner, panting, seemed regardless of l i 
fate that awaited him. 

“But where shall we find armour?' sd 
Harry. 

“/ know,” exclaimed Job, going t: - 
•fireplace, and seizing the lid of a sauce:-; 
which stood on the hearth near enoud: 
the tall fender to be within reach, “ 
sum thin’.” 

“ Capital — a breastplate! Just 
thing ! ” cried Jack, seizing it, and 
ling to Dumps. 

“ And hero’s a first-rate helmet.” i 
Harry, producing a toy drum with 
heads out. 

The strong contrast between my dogr i 
conditions of grigginess and 
has already been referred to. Aware 
something unusual waspending, he criv i 
towards Jack with every hair trailiR;: 
lowly submission. Poor Joan of Arc m ^ 1 
have had a happier fate if she had 
influenced by a similar spirit! 

“ Now, sir, stand up on your hind 1*::^ 

The already well-trained and 
creature obeyed. 

“There,” he said, tying the lid to 
hairy bosomand there.” he contiEL 
thrusting the drum on his meek bv»- 
which it fitted exactly; “now, MaiM 
Joan, come away—the faggots are re&iy ' 

With Harry’s aid, and to the inrlfi 
joy of Jenny, Job, and Dolly, the little d | 
was carefully bound to the leg of a 
table, and bits of broken toys— of - 

there were heaps—were piled round it b' 
faggots. 

“ Don’t be c’uel,” said Dolly, tender ^ 

“ Oh, no, we won’t be cruel,” said 
who was really anxious to accompli-htt 
whole execution without giving pain ' 
the victim. The better to arrange sots ■ 
the fastenings he clambered on the 
DoUy, always anxious to obson'e what^ ' 
being done, attempted to do the 
Jenny, trying to prevent her, pulle-d/j 
her sHrts, and among them they * 
the table over on themselves. It fell 
a dire crash. 

Of course there were cries and 
from the children, but these were : 
topped and quickly silenced by the hid ; • 
yellings of Dumps. Full many »time i-; 
the poor dog given yelp and yell in t--'- 
nursery when accidentally hurt, and ^ 
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ften had it wagged its forgiving tail and 
eked the patting bands of sympathy; but 
ow the yells were loud and continuous, 
le patting bands were snapped at, and 
umps refused to be comforted. His 
lercing cries reached my study* I sprang 
pstairs and dashed into the nursery, 
here the eccentric five were standing in a 
roup, with looks of self-condemning 
jrror in their ten round eyes, and almost 
[ually expressive round mouths. 

The reason was soon discovered—poor 
umps had got a hind log broken I 
Having ascertained the fact, alleviated 
lo pain as well as I could, and bandaged 
le limb, I laid my doggie tenderly in 
e toy bed belonging to Jenny’s largest 
)11, which was quickly and heartily given 
> for the occasion, the dispossessed doll 
ling callously laid on a shelf in the mean-^^ 
me. 

It was really quite interesting to observes 
e effect of this accident on the tender- 
lartod five. They wept over Dumps most 
inuine tears. They begged his pardon— 
iplored his forgiveness — in the most 
.mest tones and touching terms. They 
ok turn about in watching by his slck- 
d. They held lint and lotion with super- 
iman solemnity while I dressed his 
ounded limb, and they fed him with the 
ost tender solicitude. In short, they 
.me out quite in a new and sympathetic 
^ht, and soon began to play at sick- 
irsing with each other. This involved a 
>od deal of pretended sickness, and for 
long time after that it was no uncommon 
ing for visitors to the nursery to find 
iree of the five down with measles, whoop- 
g-cough, or fever, while the fourth acted 
)ctor and the fifth nurse. 

The event, however, gave them a lesson 
gentleness to dumb animals which they 
)ver afterwards forgot, and which some 

• my boy readers would do well to 
member. With a laudable effort to im- 
•ove the occasion, Mrs. McTougall care- 
Jly printed in huge letters, and elabo- 
.tely illuminated the sentence, “ Be kind 

• Doggie,” and hung it up in the nursery, 
hereupon cardboard, pencils, paints, and 
issors were in imm^iate demand, and 
•on after there appeared on the walls 

hideously bad but highly ornamental 
tters, the words “ Be kind to Cattie.” 
liis was followed by “Be kind to Polly,” 
hich instantly suggested “ Be kind to 
oily.” And so, by one means or another, 
le lesson of kindness was driven homo. 
Soon after this event Dr. McTougall 
oved into a new house in the same street; 
became regularly established as his part- 
3r, and Bobin Slidder entered on his 
ities as page in buttons. It is right to 
jserve here that, in deference to his pre- 
idioes, the material of his garments was 
5t blue, but dark grey. 

It was distinctly arranged, however, that 
obin was to go home, as he called it, to 
» with Mrs. Willis at nights. On no o^er 
mdition would that singular boy agree to 
iter the doctor’s service; and I found, on 
Iking over the subject with Mrs. Willis 
?r8elf, that she had become so fond of 
le boy that it would have been sheer 
•uelty to part them. In short, it was a 
ise of mutual love at first sight! No 
VO individuals seemed more unlikely to 
raw together than the meek, gentle old 
dy and the dashing harum-scarum boy. 
'et so it was. 

‘ My dear”—she always spoke to me 
ow as if I had been her son—“ this ‘ waif,* 

5 people call him, has clearly been 

nd to me :)mfort in the midst of all 
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but overwueiming sorrow ; and I believe, 
toe, that I have been sent to draw the 
dear boy to Jesus. You should hear w'hat 
long and pleasant talks we have about Him 
and the Bible and the ‘ better land ’ some¬ 
times.” 

“ Indeed! I am glad to hear you say 
so, granny, and also surprised, because, 
although I believe the boy to be well dis¬ 
posed, I have seldom been able to get him 
to open his lips to mo on religious sub¬ 
jects.” 

“ Ah! but he opens his dear lips to me, 
doctor, and reads to me many a long 
chapter out of the blessed Word ! ’* 

“ Reads! Can he read ? ” 

“ Ay, can he !—not so badly consider¬ 
ing that I only began to teach him two or 
three months ago. But he knew his letters 
when we began, and could spell out a few 
words. He’s very quick, you see, and a 
dear boy! ” 

Soon afterwards we made this arrange¬ 
ment with Robin more convenient for all 
parties, by bringing Mrs. W^illis over to a 
better lodging in one of the small back 
streets not far from the doctor’s new 
residence. 

I now began to devote much of my time 
to the study of chemistry, not only because 
it suited Dr. McTougall that I should do 
so, but because I had conceived a great 
liking for that science, and entertained 
some thoughts of devoting myself to it 
almost exclusively. 

In the various experiments connected 
therewith I was most ably, and, I may 
add, delightedly, assisted by Robin Slidder. 
I was also greatly amused Ity, and induced 
to philosophise not a little on, the peculiar 
cast of the boy’s mind. The pleasure 
obviously afforded to him by the uncer¬ 
tainty as to results in experiments was 
very great. The probability of a miscar¬ 
riage created in him intense interest—I 
will not say hope! The ignorance of what 
was coming kept him in a constant flutter 
of subdued excitement, and the astound¬ 
ing results (even sometimes to myself) of 
some of my combinations, kept him in a 
perpetual simmer of expectation. But, after 
long observation, I have come to the deli¬ 
berate conclusion that nothing whatever 
gave Bobin such ineffable joy as an explo¬ 
sion ! A crash, a burst, a general reauc¬ 
tion of anything to instantaneous and 
elemental ruin, was so dear to him that I 
verily believe he would have taken his 
chance, and stood by, if I had proposed to 
blow the roof off Dr. McTougall’s mansion. 
Nay, I almost think that if that remark¬ 
able waif had been set on a bombshell and 
blown to atoms, he would have retired 
from this life in a state of supreme satis¬ 
faction. 

While my min.d was thus agreeably con¬ 
centrated on the pursuit of science, it 
received a rude but pleasing, yet particu¬ 
larly distracting shock, by the return of 
Lilly Blythe. The extent to which this 
governess was worshipped by the whole 
household was wonderful—almost idola¬ 
trous. Need I say that I joined in the 
worship, and that Dumps and Robin fol¬ 
lowed suit ? I think not. And yet—there 
was something strange, something pecu¬ 
liar, something unaccountable, about Miss 
Blythe’s manner which I could by no 
means understand. 

(To be continued.) 



ON THE WAR-PATH AT 
8ANDILAND8. 

By Henry Frith, 

Author of “ Scenrs frnin im/ School Life,"''Rcmin^ 
isunccs of Cheltenham Coffe.je,," “ Adventures 
of an Eiujine-Dricvi " etc., etc. 


HE story is 
soon told, 
but we were 
decidedly on 
the war¬ 
path I San- 
dilands was 
in Glouces- 
tersliii'o, and 
there were 
wild Indians 
at our 
“ house,” I 
can tell you. Let me see. Wo boasted a 
“Great Snake,” a “ Pathfinder,” an “Tin¬ 
eas,” and various minor chiefs, all of whom 
slept in the same dormitory—I 'mean wig» 
warn. Besides these there were, if my 
memory serves me, a tribe of Paw-knees, 
called wees because they approached us 
along a passage on all-fours, undignified, 
but silent. Whenever our housekeeper (or 
master) went out to dinner, we in the bed¬ 
room went upon the “ war-path,” and a 
very unpleasant path it sometimes proved. 
Fun ? I should think it was fun I Harm ? 
Not a bit of it! What harm did we ever 
do? Well, perhaps the pillow-cases suf¬ 
fered a httle, and xue also suffered at times, 
when we were caught, which was seldom* 
But as to the “ fun ” there can be no possi¬ 
ble question. 

I forget who originated it, but I can 
well remember who put a stop to it. Also 
how it was stopped. It was on a very 
memorable occasion. Jones major had 
been heard to say to Fredericks that the 
coast would be clear on a certain evening, 
and that his tribe was going on the war¬ 
path against Room No. 2. This room was 
situated at the end of a passage, and the 
tribe hoped to take the Paw-knees una¬ 
wares. The master was going to have a 
party. We went to bed, as usual, very 
early, and, at that time of year (the end of 
,May), it wjw not in boy-nature to sleep at 
half-past eight p.m. The Paw-knees, of 
which tribe I was an unworthy member, 
had curiously enough made up their minds 
to make a raid upon Room No. 1. In this 
room a chief possessed on “Etna,” and a 
suspicion arose that chocolate would be 
ready about 9.30! Now, every boy 
knows that chocolate in b^, m^e by 
means of an “ Etna ” in a bedroom at 9.30 
p.m., unknown to the master or house 
official, is a treat before which even jam 
tarts at legitimate times pale and die into 
insignificance. Even cake, from its gene¬ 
rally crumbling tendenoies, is, in my 
opinion, inferior to chocolate hot, chiefly 
because hot chocolate includes the element 
of danger, and spirits of wine to heat it; 
whereas cake is a very simple matter— only 
it should be eaten in silence, for fear of an 
inroad by greedy boys close by; and then 
crumbs oi’e uncomfortable. On this par¬ 
ticular evening “ Crow,” a fellow now high 
in the British army—whose voioe wTis just 
then rather hoarse—was eating cake. He 
suffered, as you shall hear. 

Every thhig was arranged before we went 
upstairs. We were to creep up the back 
stairs, and emerge on the main binding, 
and then, by the house staircase, throu^ 
a baize-covered door, enter the bedroom 
No. 1. There were two or three baizo 
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doors on this landing—double doors, to as wore most handy—trousers, slippers, 
shat out the sleeping apartments from the and nightshirt formed our cobtuine, ready 
grand staircase and reception rooms. for anything. Now ! 



We had mistaken the door I" 


We had ttie house to ourselves—pretty ' The word was given. Wc made a simul- 
wdl. The servants were below. The old I taneousrush. The inner door was wrenched i 
Imtier came as usual to turn out the gas — i violently open? A blaze of light met our 
which was quite unuecessary, for it had astonished and bewildered eyes. We tum- 
not been lighted—and then, as all was bled headlong into the midst of the even- 
quiet, we meule our preparations to go ing party, ^ye had mistaken the door! One 
upon the war-path. Curiously enough, loud shout of laughter, and we turned 
the other room had made up “their” and fled. We were no longer Paw- 
minds to do the very same thing. “ Posi- knees ! 

tive” and “ negative” electricity result in The consternation of the assembled 
a flash and an explosion. Then we had an guests may be imagined. Fortunately, our 
explosion, but both parties were positive— head master did not discover us as we 
it was not their fault. Poor “ Crow” was stood fir a second or two irresolutely in 
quite negative, and it was all put down to , deshabille at the door. We did not hesitate 
his eating cake, which was ridiculous—at . longer. The “Cougar,” a mighty warrior 
least I think so now ! \ of fourteen years, shut the drawing-room 

We started. The “ Last of the Paw- . door, and we bolted. We did not hesitate 
knees” crept in front, why I can’t explain, about the order of our going—we went at 
The “old Tiger-cat” (a youth of twelv?) once, and breathlessly reached our bed- 
cam^ next, then your humble servant, room. Once safe there, we tumbled into 
locally known as the “ ’Possum.” The bed, and had scarcely done so when the 
remainder of the Paw-knee tribe was door opened, and the assistant-master 
represented by four “ warriors ” of gentle looked in. He then hurried away to Room 
aspect and tender years in a dreadfiU 'No. 1. One of us was bold enough to 
fright, having to choose between a caning follow. 

if found out, or a thrashing by their fellow- Now occurred a very curious circum- 
warriors if they hung back. stance, unparalleled in the history of our 

We reached the grand staircase without war-path expeditions, of which this was, 
meeting any of bur foes, and silently ad- alas! the last. The unfortunate “Crow” 
vanced to their c%mp. Not a sound broke was pecking at a great lump of cake, plead- 
the stillness, not - ven a snore! This was ing a cold as an excuse not to accompany 
gnspieious. We had been misled by a his brother-braves on the war-trad. Those 
snore before that time. It was the ignis ingenious braves had concealed themselves 
feUmus oi our expedition, and, like “ Will- on the staircase with fraudulent ^ices, and 
o*-the-Wisp,” frequently conducted the were so far iguorant of our return by the 
unwary into danger. mcun stairs. “ Crow” meanwhile was con- 

AU was silent, however. We paused tentedly eating his cake, and when the 
before opening the baize door—red baize, usher entered, poor “Crow” fancied that 
studded with brass nails, and closing with one of his tribe had returned for a toma- 
a ^oaniug spring with a wheel on it. hawk (bolster), or for the hatchets (usually 
This dreadful door was at length opened, twisted towels), wherewith to take the 
All was dark and silent still. The scalps or to beat his enemy. “ Scalps ” 
clock on the stairs chimed half-past were the pillow-cases of the foe, and the 
able* taker of many “scalps” was enabled to 

“Oome along,” whispered the chief, compel the late owners to ransom them with 
“We can open the inner door and dart in twopenny jam tarts, or lemon-drops, bull’s- 
on them. Are you all ready ? ” eyes, and such wholesome additions to our 

Yes, we were all ready. We were half- daily food. 
dr4*'^sed, and armed with bolsters or pillows, On this particular occasion “ Crow ” took 


no notice until the descending cane of a 
agitated usher reminded the “ brare' 
there wore “ palefaces ” about. A k? 
ried circuit of the room satbfied the z, 
truder that there w’as something rr^ 
and he hastily decamped. Bo-peepfwb' 
to flod the lost flock. UDforimiat*^;T) 
went down the back stairs, and, fill:: 
into an ambuscade of warriors from Xc 


was set upon and, I regret to add, wl* 
what sevefely bandied—quite by acau: 
—in the clutches of the renow^ “frg 
Snake ” and his braves, before he n 
recognised. 

This assault, of course, could not: 
passed over. The crestfallen warrijjx? r* 
sent back to their wigwams, but do kj 
of triumph rose that evening froa - 
tent-beds), no fire-water (chocolaw n 
banded round. A council was held, sni 
some curious combination of reasons it n 
determined by the warriors that “ Crc» 
had betrayed them ! In vain the unhspr 
pne protested his innocence. He hidfe 
caned as it was ! In vain he pl«Ky * 
mercy. He was doomed by Smith ■ 
punishment—a correction somethuic ic 
to “ baste the bear,” in this casediffem- 
spelt, was administered to the most 2 
fortunate warrior, who retaliated in u 
dead of night by filling Smith’s slippy- 
with water and throwing his soap 01 : t 
window when all were asleep. The^ 
quence was that when Smith arose inti 
morning he put his feet at once into odIi 
water—a treat he did not anticipate. H 
also lest time searching for his soap, vhi 
was superbly scented, and never fa 
such common purposes as for s^piE?^ 
mouths of the Snorers. He did not b 
it then, and had to borrow. Hevu fei 
late for prayers, and got twenty line* 8 
learn, whereat “Crow” cawedingre&ti 
b’gbt, though his mirth, being nefesar-l 
secret, did not afford him so miich enjoy 
ment as it otherwise would have done. 

We juniors bad of course heard 6 
contention with Mr. Spiller, ourudier.w 
bad kept quite quiet in our room. Sov 
were unsuspected, but the trial of ourfiv 
titude was yet to come. After brwbi^ 
our master told us all to keep oar 
This we had expected, and had ecarttl 
made an attempt to move. His first vtw 
were stem and ominous. 

“ Let every boy who was out of W-w 
night at improjier hours cometomyst^ 
Now, if you please, stand up all who v- 


implicated.” 

He paused and looked round. 1*^ 
[juite certain he only expec^d two or 
boys to rise and follow him. But 
without a moment’s hesitation, 
bouse there assembled, except 
rose as one man, he was 
pri.sed, and a quickly hidden smile 
Lipon his lips. ,. 1 

“Mr. Spiller,” he said, “I to' 
reported to me that the occupants of - * 
bad been found in the passa^.'” . 

“Yes,” replied Mr. SpiUer; ‘ ^ ^ 
boys in No. 2 were in bed. They did 
ippear in the matter. Britain was 
)nly lad in bed in No. 1.” 

Crow rather wished he had not ^ 


••urow ": fb. 

“ But who were they who 
drawing-room in that disgraceful w» 
inquired the doctor. ” I^t all 

came downstairs last evening remam 

ing. The others may sit , 

The senior boys immediately 
themselves, and we juniors remain t 
right, of course. 
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“ I cannot quite understand this,’* said 
e good-natured doctor. “ Ymt, tell me 
a were downstairs; Mr. Spiller informs 
3 that the senior room alone is to blame. 


ay I request, young gentleman, that i 
)u will be kind enou^ to enlighten | 
e?” 

The doctor was so uniformly kind to us ' 
at, fond as we were of our war-path, not ' 
le of us would have stooped t ) subter- | 
ge. Wo therefore pushed the “ Last of 
le Paw-knees ” to the front, and he hesi- 
.tingly replied, 

“ If you please, sir, we were on the 
ar-path! ” 

“ On the what ? ” exclaimed the doctor, 
mding his brows. 

“ On the war-path, sir. Wo are warriors 
f one tribe. The other fellows are 1 
Draves ’ also, and we were on the trail.” i 
“ Oh, indeed! ” exclaimed the doctor. 
So you have been reading Fenimore | 
ooper to some purpose ! Well, but how , 
0 you explain your intrusion into my 
rawing-room. among my guests, in such 
)stumes ? It was ungentlemanly and 
Tong; you will admit that ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” wo murmured; “ we are 
pry sorry we intruded.” 

“ And you seniors,” continued the good 
octor—“you senior boys, who ought 
> set a good example, I find you he¬ 
aving as badly as—and even worse than— 
le younger lads. You set upon Mr. 
piUer— 

“ Please, sir, we did not recognise him,” 
lid Smith. “ That was an accident; it ; 
liall not occur again.” 

“ /will take care of that,” returned the ! 
loctor, more severely. “As to Britain— 
rbo, it appears, was the only well-behaved 
me of all— ” 

“ I was caned, if you please, sir,” mut- 
erod the unfortunate “ Crow.” 

“ Caned ! ” exclaimed the doctor; “ by 
vhom, pray, and what for ? ” 

“ For l^g in bed and— ” 

But “Crow’s” rueful countenance was 
00 much for the doctor. He could not help 
milin^; his sunk deepened into a laugh, 


and in the merriment thu«» excittd we all 
joined heartily. We could not help it. 
Mr. SpiUer roared as he remembered the 
caning he had indicted upon the poor 


“ Crow ” for remaining in bed and for 
munching cake. “ Crow ” was certainly 
to be pitied, but his punishment saved us 
all, yet we had also infiicted a little 
on him subsequently to Mr. Spiller. I 
think this recollection made us laugh the 
more. 

In a few moments silence was restored, 
and we waited to hear our doom. 


Indian raids upon each other at forbidden 
hours ? ” 

We were obliged to confess that we Aid 
occasionally tried such excursions in past 
times. 

“Now the punishment I shall inflict 
will greatly depend upon yourselves,” con¬ 
tinued the doctor. “ Am I to understand 
that you will never repeat this offence? 
It may be natural, my boys [here the kind 
voice softened] ; I was a boy myself once, 
and no doubt played many tricks I should 
now be heartily ashamed of. But will you 
asstire me that in future your Indian ex¬ 
cursions shall be limited to outdoor expe¬ 
ditions, and that my house shall not be a 
‘ bear-garden * after nine in the evening ? 
It remains with yourselves to decide. If 
so, I will look over it this time.” 

Addressed in this kind and considerate 
manner, there was only one reidy possible. 
We all gave the required promise unhesi¬ 
tatingly, and added “ Three cheers for the 
doctor,” as a full receipt for all benefits 
received. 

When silence was restored, Smith, the 
eldest boy, stepped forward, and, blushing, 
said, “I beg your pardon. Dr. Small, but 
we wish to apologise through you to Mrs. 
Small and your family and friends for the 
appearance of the juniors in your rooms, 
and trust you will tell Mrs. Small how 
much we regret our behaviour.” 

Such a cheer endorsed this little speech 
that Smith became nervous, and backed 
away suddenly. But the doctor quite 
j appreciated our good intentions, and, I 
think, must have told Mrs. SmaH all about 
I it, for next pudding-day, when the doctor 
happened to be absent, she gave Smith an 
extra allowance of tart, and we all had an 
offer of cheese—a circumstance almost 
without parallel in our annals. The reader 
will, I am sure, sympathise with “ Crow,” 
who, unlucky as ever, and the only inno¬ 
cent one of all, got caned. But we made 
it up to him in “ chaff ” all that term, and 
didn’t bully him at aB. 



**lt remaint with yourselves to decide. 


The doctor blew his nose loudly, and I need scarcely add that that was th® 
said, “Young gentlemen, I presume this lost occasion upon which we went on the 
is not the first time you have made war-path at Sandilands. 



He was severely handled before he was recognised.'* 
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THE END OF THE HOLIDAYS 

A t last tlie holidays are over, 

To soliool we all must hurry 1)^:1: ; 
Tor five short weeks we’ve lived in clover 
At least so says the almanack. 

Good-hye to home and all its pleasures, 
C^ood-byo to guii and fishing-rod, 

To rahbit-hutch with all its treasures. 

For up Parnassus we must plod. 

I l>i 

On nouns and their absurd declension, 

On algebra with pitfalls fraught, 

On things too nurnuj-ous to mention, 

■\Ve now must bend ©ur earnest thought. 

AVell, never mind, it’s not for ever, 

Besides ’tis usele.ss to complain, 

Let’s all make haste to grow so clever 
AVe shan’t be sent to school again ! 

P.vuL Blake. 



“ defoue ” 


A FATHER’S LETTER. 

Charles Reed, 
M.P., the Chair¬ 
man of the Lon- 
don School 
Board, sends us 
the following 
communication 
and enclosure:— 

Dear Mr. Edi¬ 
tor, — Charles 
Dickens wrote 
many letters to his boys while at school and 
college. Multitudes of your readers will be 
soon on their way, *‘up” or “down,” as the 
case may be, to enter upon a new U*rra, and 
it were well if, adiled to all parental advice, ‘ 
they would ponder the words of a man whose 
writings are so well known and so highly i>ri7:ed. 
That is why I send yon this letter. 

Yours sincerely, 

Chaki.es Reed. 

My Dear Harry,—I have your letter here 
tliis morning. 1 enclose you another cheque. 
Now observe attentively. AVe nmst have 
no shadow of doubt. S<piare up ever 3 rthing 
whatsoever it has been necessary to buy. 
Let not a fiirthing be outstanding on any 
account W’hen we begin together with your 
aiiowanoc. Bo particular in the minutest 
detail. I wish to have no secret from you 
in the- relations we are to establish together, 
and I therefore send you Joe Chitty’s letter 
bodily. Reading it, you will know exactly 
what 1 know', and will understand that I treat 
you with perfect confidence. It appears to in« 
that an allowance of £‘250 a year will be hand¬ 
some for all your want;", if 1 send you your 
wines. I menu this to include your tailor’s 
bills, as well as eveiy other expense, and I 
strongly recommend you to buy nothing in 
Cambridge, and to take credit for nothing but 
the clothes with which your tailor provides you. 
As soon as you have got your furniture accounts 
in, let us wipe all those preliminary expense'- 
clean out, and 1 will then .send you ^’our first 
year. AVe will count in it October, N’^ovembei, 
and December, and your .second year will begin 
with the new year. If you dislike at first 
taking charge of so large a sum as £62 10s. 
you can have your money from me half-quar¬ 
terly. You know how hard 1 work for what I 
get; and 1 think yon know that I never had 
money help from any human creature after I 
was a chiUi. A’ou know that you are one of 
many heavy charges on me, and that I trust to 
your so exerci.sin^ your abilities and impro\'ing 
the advantages of your pa.st expensive education 
as soon as possible to diminish this charge. I 
say no more on that head. AVhatever you do, 
above all other things, keep out of debt, and 
confide in me. If you ever find yourself on the 
verge |f any perplexity', come to me. You will 
never find me hard'witll you while you are 
manly and truthful. As your brothers have 
gone away one by one, I have written to each of 
them what I am now going to write to you. 
Yon know that yon have never been hampered 
with religious forms of restraint, and that with 
mere unreasoning forms I have no sympathy. 
But I most strongly and atfectionately impress 
upon yon, the priceless value of tlie New Testa¬ 
ment, and the study of that book as the one un¬ 
failing guide in lil’e. Deeply respecting it, and 
bowing Quwi before the character of our Saviour 
as separated from the vain constnictions and 
inventions of men, you cannot go very w'rong, 
and w’ill always preserve at heart n true spirit 
of veneration and humility. Similarly I im¬ 
press upon you the habit of siiying a Christian 
prayer every night and mornhig. These things 
have stood by me all tliroiigh my life ; and re¬ 
member that I tried to render the New’ Testa¬ 
ment intelligible to you and lovable by yon 
w’hen you were a mere baby. And so God bless 
you. Ever your affectionate father, 

CHAULEii Dickens. 




THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 

By the Afthor of “My First Footbui 
Match,” “A Boating Ahyenttre at 

rARKHCRST,” ETC. 

CHAPTER yx. — HOW* MY NEW' MASTER RCr 
TRIAL OF A PURSUIT OE KNOWLEDGE UNt'C 
DIFFICULTIE.^. 


7T now let IL- 
follow Readier. 
My master's 
rooms at 
GFeorge’s Col¬ 
lege were of tk 
poorest and 
meanest des¬ 
cription; ir 
fact, it wouli 
not be too 
much to des¬ 
cribe them—the 
bedroom and 
study — as be¬ 
ing like a pair of big cupboards 
a great staircase. They looked out cc 
nothing more picturesque than a blank 
wall. They •were carj^eted with nothir? 
better than an old drugget; and as icc 
paper, the place would have looked better 
simply whitewashed. They were suffo¬ 
cating in summer and draughty in winter, 
and at nights alforded rendezvous to a 
whole colony of rats. Every step on the 
staircase above thundered down into the 
study; the loosely-hung •windo'w^ rattled 
even in a light breeze, and the flavours of 
the college dustbins, hard by, appeared to 
have selected these chambers, above all 
others, for their favourite haunt. I am 
told St. George’s College has recaitij 
undergone renovation. If so, it is pro¬ 
bable “ the Mouse-trap”—for this was tk 
designation by which George Readers 
classical domain was familiarly styled- 
has disappeared. Let us hope so, for * 
more miserable, imcomfortable, and un- 
in'viting couple of rooms I never saw. 

But they had one merit, and that s 
great one: they were cheap, which to 
George Reader meant everything. Ho 
had gained a small entrance scholarship, 
by the help of which he hoped, with the 
most rigid economy, to support himself 
during his college career. Most other 
yoimg fellows would have shrunk from 
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prospect, but such was my master’s 
>ition that I believe he would have 
ored life in a stable if only he could 
e there enjoyed the advantages and 
)uragement8 of a college course, 
i was, at any rate, a fine sight to see 
settle down in his new dispiriting 
rters, determined to make the best of 
•ything, and suffer nothing to damp his 
mr for work. He impacked his few 
:ious books and laid them on the shelf; 
lung up the likenesses of his father and 
her over the chimney-piece; he pro- 
L^d the cheese which the latter had in- 
id on his bringing with him, and, as a 
vning effect, set me up on the mantel- 
f with as much pride as if I had been 
arblo clock. 

That looks something like! *’ he said 
limself. “ Now for a little tea, and 
i—grind!” 

he little tea, however, was “sooner 
than done.” It involved a pro- 
!fed hunt for the “ gSHPi*’ or at- 
hmt, and a stiU more prolonged 
rerence on the subject of hot water, 
and bread. The suggestions thrown 
by the college official, too, were so 
T lordly and extravagant—such, for 
ance, as ham and eggs, chicken, 
mal^e, and chocolate — that poor 
rge’s heart fluttered as much as his 
ith watered while he listened. Chicken 
chocolate for a poor student who had 
ily enough money to afford so much as 
luxury of living in the “ Mouse-trap” 
•t. George’s ! Well he might be scared 
the idea ! He politely declined the 
ad offer of his scout, and, asking him 
ight a small fire and procure him a loaf, 
ed out himself into the town and pur¬ 
sed a small and very cheap quantity 
groceries. With these he returned in 
mph to his rooms, and, with the utmost 
sfaction, partook of his first college 
I, with a Euclid.open on .the table 
do him. 

hen pouring out a final cup of tea to 
)y, cold, later on, he “ cleared the decks 
action,” as he called it, which meant 
tin^ away the tea, butter, sugar, and 
id in a cupboard and folding up the 
ecloth. Poor George! he had no false 
le to forbid such menial offices; he had 
the brag about him which would have 
another to stand on the staircase and 
1 “ Gyp! ” till every one far and near 
lid be made aware that he had had a 
1 which required clearing away. No; 
vas only a gamekeeper’s son, in a hurry 
ct at his books; and to him it was far 
c natural to wait on his own frugal 
e than sit in stote till a servant should 
le and clear it. 

Now,” said he to himself, “ I shall get 
>od quiet time for work. After all it’s 
bad to be one’s own master where 
ling is concerned.” 

Jid without more ado he set himself 
m to his books, with me on the table 
tiis elbow, and his oup of tea within 
h, when such refreshment should be 
irable. It was a fine thing to see this 
Dg fellow plunging straight into his 
•k. 

assuredly ho had not come to college to 
ter away his time,—to row, play 
ket, give wine-parties, or drive dog- 
ts; he had not even come because it^ 
as the thing,” or afforded a “ good 
’oduction into the world.” No, he was 
e for one purpose and one alone. That 
J work. To liim the days were as 
cious mines, and every minute a nugget, 
oiattered nothing to him who won the 


cricket-match this year, who occupied the 
rooms next his, how many bumps the St. 
George’s boat made on the river; far more 
important was the thought that perhaps 
the oil in his lamp would run short before 
the night was out, or whether the edition 
of Plato his friend the Muggerbridge 
clergyman had given him was the best, 
and contained the fullest notes. In short, 
George Eeader was in earnest. 

But, like the tea, the “ good quiet time ” 
he hoped for was not so easy to secure. 
Scarcely had he settled down when the 
voices of two men in loud conversation 
rose, immediately under his window. Now, 
when one is in the agony of tiy^ing to 
understand how it comes that a certain 
number of angles in one figure are equal 
to a certain number of angles in another, 
it is, to say the least of it, confusing to 
have to listen to a spirited account of a 
boxii^-match between Jack Straight and 
the Hon. Wilfred Dodge ; and when that 
account manages to get interwoven inex¬ 
tricably with the problem in hand the 
effect is likely to be distracting; for in¬ 
stance : 

“ Since the solid angle at b is contained 
by three plane angles, B a F, F A c, and 
CAB, then—” 

“ Jack let out and got in sweetly under 
his man’s guard,” and so on. 

“Therefore,” persevered Cfeorge, “the 
angles a b c and A B F—” 

“ Bounded on him grandly, and—” 

“ The angles ABO and ABF are together 
greater thw the angle c B F; and, simi- 
lar^-” 

Here the conversation was continued in 
language far more worthy of the disgrace¬ 
ful prize-ring than a college, until G«orge 
could bear it no longer. He leapt from 
his seat and sprang to the window, which 
he opened. Iteaning out, he surveyed the 
two disturbers of his peace with very little 
affection, but controlled himself sufficiently 
to say, politely, 

“ Would you mind not talking just here, 
I’m reading.” 

One of the two scowled up at him, and 
replied, 

“ What business is it of yours where we 
talk?” 

“Come on, Fisher,” said the other, 
taking his arm; “ let the man read if he 
wants; I suppose that’s the poor beggar 
who’s come to the ‘trap.’ ” 

“He’s got a cool cheek of his own, 
whoever he’ is,” retorted the indignant 
Fisher. 

George was too relieved to be rid of their 
clatter under his window to trouble him¬ 
self as to their sentiments towcu’ds himself, 
and he therefore once again nettled down 
to work. 

But now a new interruption occurred. 

^ There arose a sudden rush of feet outside 
his door, a laughing and a cheering, in the 
midst of which he caught the following 
confused utterances. 

“George’fe has bumped Corpus,” * cried 
a voice. 

“ Hurrah I ” yelled half a dozen voices. 

“ It was the fihest bit of rowing ever 
you saw,” continued the first speaker. 
“Bailey put it on* from the very first 
stroke, and Was on the top of them before 
the Point.” 

And then the cheers and yells rose 
again. 


^ At the collejfo races at Cambridge the boats start 
one tnihind the other at tlxed distances, and uny boat 
overtaking and “bumping” the one in front of it 
moves up a place nearer to the “head of the river” 


“You can fancy how black and blue 
Corpus looked—it’s the biggest sell they’ve 
had for a long time.” 

Once more the shouts. 

“And, what do you think?” resumed 
the first speaker. “ Old Bailey vows he 
won’t come to the supper to-night. Did 
ever you hear of such an old bear ? ” 

“ He’ll have to come! ” cried the rest; 
“ let’s waylay him here and carry him off.” 

“ All serene,” said the leader; “he’s sure 
to come here—let’s hang about on the 
stairs.” 

Oh, horrors! here were six noisy mea 
going to establish themselves on the stmre 
over poor George’s head, and remain tbewi 
until their victim arrived, when, unl*:m 
college traditions were utterly false, tliera 
would certainly bo a battle royal. It was 
impossible, with the cheering and ststHp- 
ing and shouting and laughing and scuf¬ 
fling overhead, to do a stroke of work, and 
yet George did his best. He pulled hat 
table into the comer of the room farthest 
away from the noise, and, burying his 
head in his hands, struggled desperately tci 
abstract himself from the disturbance. 
But as sure as he succeeded for a minute, 
a clamour louder than ever would drr?e 
everj’ idea out of his head. It was vain 
to attempt exjoostulation — what wouhl 
these jubilant revellers care for a poor new 
man like him I—and he had nowhere else 
to go to escape them; there was nothing 
for it but to be patient. In due time the 
victorious and unsuspecting Bailey, accom¬ 
panied by four of his friends, appeared o» 
the scene, and their approach was the 
immediate signal for action. With a cheer 
and a howl the ambush sprang upon their 
victims; and, with equal vehemence, these, 
having rapidly taken in the state of affairs, 
Tirepared to defend themselves. Poor 
George might as well have been sitting 
under Niagara. Step by step the new 
comers strove to force a passage up 
Bailey’s rooms, and step by step the oppos¬ 
ing force strove to repulse them. The 
balustrades creaked, the ceiling of George's 
room quaked, and the walls thundorc>d 
with the weight of conflicting bodies. The 
occupants of every room on the staircase 
turned out to see the fun, and on hearing 
of Bailey’s contumacy, joined with his 
persecutors in refusing him the shelter of 
his own sanctuary. Bailey’s party, on the 
other hand, was joined by remforcements 
from without, who stormed up the stairs 
with the noise of an earthquake. The 
opposing forces soon became so great that 
the press of battle raged even to the door 
of George’s study, which creaked and 
rattled as if every moment it were abouc 
to yield and admit the whole tide of con¬ 
flict. 

For half an hour the tumult roared and 
the battle swayed, and neither parfy gained 
or yielded a foot. 

Then suddenly from the confines of the 
battle rose and spread a cry of “ Cat^ 
oanem! ” on which, as if by magic, the 
action was suspended, and retreating foot¬ 
steps betokened a panic. A rally was 
sounded by Bailey’s foes, but too late; the 
hero of the day had taken • advantage of 
the momentary pause to dash past his 
persecutors and gain his study, and once 
there no force could dislodge Um. The 
vanquished ones stormed and raged out¬ 
side his door for another ten minutes, 
threatening all sorts of vengeance; then 
with three mighty cheers they struck camp 
and retired, leaving the staircase in peace. 

Thus ended the famous battle of Bailey’s 
Staircase, at the 'end of which George, 
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*' He hung me up over the mantelpiece* 


for one evening the worst 
of George Reader’s per¬ 
secutions had been suf¬ 
fered—but not the last. 

By the time the last 
wail of the ophicleide 
had wriggled away into 
silence it was getting 
late, and the college was 
meditating retirement 
to rest. This operation 
was not got through, as 
may be imagined, with¬ 
out a good deal of cla¬ 
mour, and a good deal 
of scuffling on the stair¬ 
case, and a good deal 
of dialogue outside the 
window; but in due time 
silence reigned, and 
George congratulated 
himself that he had a 
quiet time at last before 
him. 

Unlucky boast! Not 
an hour had passed, 
the lights in the win¬ 
dows round the court¬ 
yard had vanished, 
the distant shouts had 


ceased, and the footsteps on the psvcii: 
without had died away, when George w 
startled by a sound that seemed like * 
boring of a hole under his fireplace. 7 
noise grew, and other similar noises r 
in different parts. What wras it ? St: 
the gay students of St. Greorge’s were . 
about to effect an amateur burglary on u 
friendless owner of the “ Mouse-trap”’ 

Nearer and nearer came the soci. 
and George’s heart beat loud. He d> 
his book and pushed his chair hack t 
the table, ready to defend himself, cn . 
emergency, to the bitter end. Then.ti': 
the hearth, there was a sound of sctst-l 
and grating, then a rushing noise. 
then George saw—two enormous rats' 

Loud and long laughed my nssst^ 
himself at the discovery. Whatesmi 
for rats ? He pulled his chair back tc' 
table, and buried himself in his book : 
the next three hours, until his lamp W: 
to bum low, and the letters on the pte 
grew blurred and dim, and the rat* li 
scuffled back by the way they cain». b 
my flagging hands pointed to f>: 
o’clock. 

Then George Reader, after kneelir-g i 
silent prayer, went to bed. 

(To be continued,) 


with sunken spirits but indomitable reso¬ 
lution, sat down again to work. 

For half an hour he made good progress, 
without let or hindrance, when—ah, cmel 
fate !—a wretch calling himself a man, in 
a neighbouring apartment, beg;ai* to prac¬ 
tise on the ophicleide ! At the first note 
George bounded from his seat as if he had 
been shot, and literally tore his hair. This 
was worse than all that had gone before. 
To one of his musical inspiration, the 
human voice divine in conversatioB was 
endurable, and the roar of battle might 
even be tolerable, but to hear a creature 
attempt to play one of the “ songs with¬ 
out words” on an instrument he knew as 
little of as the music he was parodying, 
was beyond aU bearing! Then, if ever, 
did my wretched master dig his fingers 
into his ears, and writhe and shiver and 
groan at each discord produced by that 
inhuman performer. He retreated into 
the innermost recess of his bedroom ; he 
even hid his unhappy head beneath the 
clothes, if haply he might escape the agony 
of this torture. But it was hopeless. The 
shrieks and groans of that brutal ophicleide 
would have penetrated the walls of the 
Tower of London. It lasted, I should not 
like to say how long; and when it was 
over, the recollection of its horrors was 
almost as bad as their endurance. When 
George set himself again to work, it wac 
with nerves unstrung and unutterable fore¬ 
boding's, yet still unconquered. 

“ At any rate,” said he to himself, with 
a sigh, “there can’t be anything worse than 
that—unless, indeed, he invites a friend 
like himself to practise duets with him ! ” 

Happily this climax was not reached, and 



He opened the window and looked out” 
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j division or floor between these two. Tliere 
must be a little shelf or promenade in front of 
each pigeon-hole, the two lower being separated 
by a partition, so that the biixls need not see 
each other. There may also be pegs appended 
to the roof for them to perch upon. 

But boys who live in the countrj’ can, at a 
very small cost, have a beautiful dovecot erected 
on a pole placed either in yard, garden, or pad- 
dock. I also give a sketch of one of this kind 
(Fig. 2). The peculiarity of this dovecot is 
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iTHE BOY’S OWN PIGEON LOFT 
AND DOVECOT. 

By a Professional Judge. 

RT I. — INTRODUCTION — THE TRIANGULAR 
toOVECOT — THE GARDEN DOVECOT — THE 
tlGEON LOFT PROPER—PLENTY OF ROOM AN 
ESSENTIAL — THE FITTINGS, SHELVES, AND 
^EST-PANS—THE R008TINQ-PERCHBS—ROBIN¬ 
SON CRUSOE. 


OMPARATIVELY 
few boys there are, 
we imagine, but 
have some sort of 
likiug for doves 
and pigeons, and 
the object I have in 
view in writing the fol¬ 
lowing papers is to 
afford the readers of the 
Boy’s Own Paper 
some insight into the 
method usually adopted 
for their successful 
keeping, breeding, and j 
rearing, whether for ' 
pleasure or profit —or, ; 
what is better still, for ' 
both combined. When 
I sat down this morn¬ 
ing, with swan-quill in 
to commence this series, I had some 
of writing a kind of preface or intro- 
eulogistic of pigeons in general and 
in particular, from Noah down 
and in praise of the hobby, or, as 
call it, “the fancy.” The hobby, how- 
must commend itself as we go on. 1 will 
myself space even for a preface, for, as 
our good editor, I mean to be practical 
, clearly, yet I trust not dryly nor 
practical. 

ow, if you were going to invite a few guests 
) live with you for some weeks or months, long 
efore you issued your invitation would not 
lese questions occur to you, “ How am I going 
) entertain them?” “A^at can I do for 
3eir comfort ? ” “Where shall they sleep, and 
/hat shall they eat ? ” The same kind of ques- 
ions should occur to you, and be well consi¬ 


dered, too, before you purchase a single pigeon, 
or, for the matter of that, a pet of any kind. 
And yet I have frequently known boys to buy 
and bring home tame rabbits, guinea-pigs, rats, 
mice, or birds, without a previous tnought of 
providing a hutch for the former or a cage for 
the latter. With boys such as these I have no 
patience. I hope that none of my readers will 
forget that whenever they buy a pet, however 
low it may be in the scale of life, they accept a 
responsibility ; the pet that has come into tlieir 
possession is property, and “property hath its 
duties.” 

How, then, should you prepare and fit up a 
place in which to breed pigeons ? This question 
18 of so much iraiiortanco that I shall devote the 
whole of this chapter to answer it. First, then, 
just one \Yord about the more humble, though 
often both fantastically and prettily built, home 
for the pigeon called the dovecot ; for I know I 
would be disappointing a number of my boy 
friends who live in cities and towns, were I to 
tell them that a large loft was a necessity for 
the keeping of our feathered friends. It is 
pleasant to know that with the outlay of only a 
few shillings you can erect a dovecot even under j 
your window in the very centre of the biggest 
town in England. The commonest sort is the 
triangular, which any ingenious boy with a 
turn for mechanics can very easily manufacture 
for himself, with a few tools and an old box or 
two. It should bo as roomy as possible, and 
be hung on a w’all with a southern or western 
exposure. I append a sketch of one of these 
dovecots. There would here be room for three 


Fig. 2. 

that it is divided into cells, twelve inches deep 
at least, and fifteen incjies wide at the front. 
Each cell has its own pigeon-hole (not a larue 
one), a platfonn in front, and a jjartition divid¬ 
ing it on both sides from the other cells, so that 
the occupants may be said to have no conntc- 
tion with the ^jeople round the corner. 

I come now to tell you of the far more .aristocra¬ 
tic abode of the pigeon—namely, the pigeon loft 
proper. This should have, if possible, a south¬ 
ern exposure ; and there is one thing that must 
be lK)rne in mind, if you w'ould have your doves 
botli healthy and breed well, and that is this— 
Uicy must hace plenty of room; they must on no 
account be crowded. Very few boys, I fear, will 
be allowed by their parents or guar«.ians to go 
to the expense of building a wooden house in 
garden or paddock expressly to breed pigeons 
in ; but never mind that; if you live away down 
in the country you will easily manage to get a 
comer in a loft where you can build yonr 
pigeons’ home. You must have a door for your 
ow n entrance, wuether you have to ascend to it 
by a removable ladder or by a fixed stair, and 
this door must be pierced with a few pigf on- 
hole.s. I will suppose that your jii^eou-liouse 
is in the loft of an outhouse, with a door in the 
gable, and tliat you have to take a ladder to 
reach it, as seen m the diaCTam (Fig. 3), whijh 
speaks for itself. You will see that cut in the 
lower part of the door, about a fo:t from the 
floor, are two pigeon-holes. These are- about 


pairs—one pair in the upner storey and two in 
the lower; the horizontal dotted line shows the 


four and a half inches wide and seven high, and 
they have each a little platfonn in front, used 
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should be at least a foot and a half wide. The made. It is about eighteen inches 
screen may be made of two pieces of wood shai)ed somewhat like an old-fashioned wrr^. 
nailed together at right angles (see Fig. 5, desk—that is, with a slanting lid, so tLt: 


by the birds as a resting-place; and these 
pigeon-holes should nave sliding panels, to shut 


which gives a bird's-eye view of the arrange¬ 
ment. a a are the nests round the comers 
formed by the L'^baped Ijoards h ?>, while c is 
the vertical partition which divides the shelf 
into two portions). 

Fig. 4 is a mere diagram, or plan of the 
fittings, on the buck wall of the pigeon loft. 


pigeons cannot perch on top of it and . 
'Idle hole is in front. 

I have already jnst mentione<i the pen:h*j . 
each side of yonr loft, abutting from the wil 
These are for the-birds to roost upon 
and sleep ujion all night if they sbonll I* \ 
\nlled. 


at will. You may also Iiave one or two perches 
abutting from the door, or you may not, just as 
you think fit. 

Now let us open the gable door and enter the 
room. It is about six feet square and seven 
fc(tt high. Standing with your back to the 
door, you find on the left hand, and on the 
right hand as well, perches protruding in 
rows, while right in front of you—that is, on 
tlie back wall of the room—are rows of shelves, 
live in number, one above the other. As I 
already told you that the room was seven feet 
liigh, you can easily compute the distance in 
inches between every shelf.. The shelves may 
b(‘ divided down the centre by a horizontal par- 


■What 5 ’ou have to remember in 
with these perches is this : if yon have o£j I 
few pigeons, one row on each wall will be 
cient, as the birds cannot thus roost one 
another and spoil each other’s feathers 
their droppings. No protection will bei^oM 
but if you have many pigeons you will 
about three rows of i>ercbe8. The nppr 
will of course require no protection, bat 
two under ones will. They must be protri^ 
bv slanting roofs, and thus your pets ^ 
always look pretty, sweet, and clean. 

Place these perches about eighteen b-H 
apart; do not nave them tliicker than tbt 
can conveniently grasp, nor longer than 
inches. Bore holes for them in the 
wall, and either screw’ or glue Uiem in. i 


The L’sbaped screen.s are not shown ; thejr 
must be “ understoml,” like the invisible nomi¬ 
natives to some verbs you have to parse. The 
upper shelf, you will observe, is made into two 
cages, which at various times come in handy. 
The shelf on the floor is made into two cup¬ 
boards, and very handy, no doubt, you will find 
them. 

Some breeders prefer a closer kind of shelves, 


roofs, to protect the next row, are placed, ic'* 
are simply boards about ten inches brea^ 
nailed to a bar of wood previously 
against the wall (as seen in Fig. 6). 

This is the simplest plan of constmctic.’ t-' 
roof, and you can do it yourself. Even 
ought to be a carpenter and a joiner aod 
sorts of trades knocked into one. \ on 
know how you may one day be situated, nor a 
what time of your life you may find it 
to use your hands. 1 wonder what sort v! i 
figure Alexander Selkirk would have cot 
Robinson Crusoe if he had not learned the 
of his hands in the days of his youth, 
he would have starved ! No goat would 
danced for him, no cockatoo talked and 
him ; his man Friday would have ran *«! 
from him, and, finally, the savages would 
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STEEP TARPEIAN DEATH.” 

A TALE IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 

HE Author of “Jam RoLEY-roLEYs,” 
“Mazkita,” etc. 

TROLOGUE. 



A gave on the sea¬ 
shore, high up 
above a wintry 
sea, which is 
beating itself 
into foam white 
as the driven 
snow, masking 
the frost-bound 
earth. It is 
midnight, but 
that rocky coast 
is not quite de¬ 
serted. Yonder, 
on the summit 
of the cliffs, a 
c 0 a s t g tl a r d 
keeps his dreary 
watch, all una¬ 
ware that others 
besides himself 
are in that t»- 
cinity. Ho is 
ware of the existence of that cave, 
loss of the fact that some half¬ 


men are gathered wnthin it around 
dug fire, the smoke of which, in order 
it may be dispersed without telling 
is ingeniously conducted away into 
iteidor of the rocks, through whose 
V chambers strong currents of air find 
way by channels unknown even to 
uugglers. 

s, they are smugglers, but times have 
hard with them—so they say—and 
are about to become burglars if they 
Alaiiy a year of desperate enterprise 
ttod some of them for the work, and 
:hey have a proposition before them. 
>rize it offers is a great one, if any 
; may be placed in popular rumour, 
he difficulties are very serious. Plan 
plan is discussed and rejected. At 
h one of their number makes a sug- 
>11 which is pronounced to be excellent 
le purpose, if only it can be carried 
It is a plot which even they declare 
would rather not resort to if they 
help it. But men, they say, must 


his is the excellent foppery of the world ! 
vheii we are sick in iortune (often the 
of our behaviour) we make guilty of our 
’rrs the sun, the moon, and the stars: 
we were villains by necessitv; fools by 
xly compulsion; knaves, thieves, and 
ers, by spherical predominance.”—K ing 


CHAPTER I. 

:y, mother dear! What’s the mat- 

^ -was Vincent Dormer, who, as he 
, laid down the book he had been 
rose from his chair, and put both 
iuids ou the shoulders of rather a 
3 r-looking lady, whoso silvery hairs 
urrowed face gave an appearance of 
xuch beyond her actual years. 

3 smiled through tears that would 
their way to the notice of her son, 
ried to pass the matter lightly off. It 
fl not do, however. Vincent loved 
i other as only noble boys love noble 
€?r8, and he insisted on sharing her 
»le, or, rather, he insisted upon know- 
w^hy it was especially heavy upon her 


at that moment. He knew well what the 
grief was. There was only one thing 
seriously tmubled Mrs. Dormer, and that 
one thing, alasi had whitened the hair 
that the boy affectionately stroked as he 
stood, and had furrowed the once fair and 
happy face. 

“ Is it Fred, mother ? ” he whispered, as 
Mrs. Dormer, after a brief effort to control 
herself, laid her head on the boy’s shoulder, 
and gave full vent to her grief. 

“Oh, Vinny! my best of boys, if your 
brother would only come back for his 
birthday! ” 

“ Oh, he’ll come back, mother. Perhaps 
not by this birthday, but one of these days, 
you’ll see ; ” and Vincent spoke as though 
he really believed what he said, for he had 
always had a good deal of that faith which 
boys are so apt to feel in elder brothers. 
“ But what makes you think of him to¬ 
night, mother?” he inquired. 

“ Htirk 1 ” said Mrs. Dormer, holding up 
a delicate,'well-formed hand. 

The sound of a merrj^ peal of bells came 
full and clear over the frozen snow', that 
had for nearly a week lain thick upon the 
country road. 

‘‘They rang just like that the night he 
left us,” said the mother; “ and oh! Vinny, 
it’s two years ago.” 

She sank back in her ohair, covered her 
face with herliands, and wept freely. 

A harsh clang or two from the back-door 
bell broke the stillness that followed, and 
in a minute a servant came in to say that 
Lizzie West wanted to see Mrs. Donner. 
Vincent thought he knew what she wanted, 
and volunteered to go and see. 

“Yes,. I thought so, mother,” he said on 
his return ; “ they want some relief. West 
is out of work, and they say they’re all 
hungry. Shall I go down and see them for 
you ? ” 

“Do, my dear boy. I mustn’t venture 
out to-night. See that they have what 
they require for the night, and I will go 
down in the morning.” 

Vincent Dormer was scarcely thirteen 
years old, and in some respects was consider¬ 
ably behind the average of boys of that 
age. Ho had not seen much of the great 
world, in which many no older than him¬ 
self acquire no little shrewdness and expe¬ 
rience. All his days had been spent in the 
quiet village home which he and his 
mother shared %vith an uncle—his mofher’s 
brother—his father having died when he 
was quite young. 

Mr. Collingwood, the uncle, was an 
elderly man of considerable means, which 
in one way and another had been magni¬ 
fied by popular siu:mise into vast wealth, a 
great part of which, it was generally be¬ 
lieved, consisted of plate kept in the sub¬ 
stantial old mansion standing in its own 
grounds. He was generous and charitable, 
and had made it the special charge of his 
sister to see that no unmerited distress went 
unrelieved anywhere within his neighbour¬ 
hood. In this benevolent oversight of the 
poor Mrs. Dormer had been accustomed to 
associate with herself the boy whom we have 
just seen so readily taking upon himself the 
duty of almoner. Though inexperienced 
in many ways, and ver^' young, even for 
his years in many respects, Vincent Dor¬ 
mer had thus acquir^, perhaps, an un¬ 
wonted degree of firmness of principle and 
soundness of judgment. He was a tho¬ 
rough boy—fond of fun and frolic, and 
every kind of amusement that country boys 
of his class usually delight in, but Muth it 
all seemoil to have taken into his very 
nature tlio groat principles of prudence. 


honesty, truthfulness, responsibility to 
God, and duty to our fellow-creatures, 
which Mrs. Dormer had so patiently and 
persistently pressed home upon those with 
whom her ministrations had brought her 
into contact. Of course she had not failed, 
to inculcate these principles into the mind 
of her boy more directly, so far as it seemed 
necessary, but Vincent had been his 
mother’s deputy and assistant so long, and 
had begun so early in life to find himself, 
as it were, a representative of lofty and 
virtuous principles and practices, that verj^ 
little direct teaching had- ever been neces¬ 
sary. He had unconsciously made his- 
mother’s beliefs, works, aims, joys, and 
sorrows his own, and a deeper attachment 
between mother and son could hardly havo 
existed. The boy had never knowm a 
father’s interest in him, but it would seem 
to have been little loss to him. His 
mother would have been all-sufficient, and 
besides this, his uncle had almost idolised 
him, and he in return loved the old gentle¬ 
man as he loved nobody else in the world, 
except his mother and—his brother. 

How he had loved that brother ! VTliat 
a wonderful fellow he used to think him! 
Not a bit like himself, but that was all the 
better, he thought, in many ways. Clever, 
strong, active, a tall, manly-looking fellow, 
Fred was the very embodiment of all that 
was heroic and daring in Vincent’s eyes ; 
and even when the elder fell in with bad 
companions, and was led astray into way& 
of reckless wickedness, the younger never 
lost his firm faith in him. It was not 
Fred’s fault, he would stoutly maintain, as 
a little seven years old champion. It was 
the other boys who did it, and put it on tc 
Fred ; he was sure of it. To the last Vin¬ 
cent firmly believed that bis mother need 
not grieve as she did. Fred was not so bad 
as she imagined, he was sure; hut then the 
poor lad knew only a very small part of' 
that which wrung his mother’s heart and 
weU-nigh broke it altogether. It was, it 
was true, a terrible shock to his affectionate- 
confidence when at length Fred ab¬ 
sconded from home altogether, taking a 
considerable sum of his uncle’s money with 
hhn. Even then, however, Vincent refused 
to believe in the theft, and always main¬ 
tained that some day he would come back 
again, and explain all. 

“Don’t fret, mother dear,” said the 
boy, as after a temporan^ absence from the 
room he came back muffled up in overcoat 
and woollen scarf. He took his mother’s 
face between his thick knitted gloves, 
kissed the broad forehead, and was soon 
trampling over the crisp snow with a loaf 
of bread, several large slices of meat, and a 
bottle of milk, packed in a small basket on 
his arm. 

A very miserable home was that to which 
yoimg Dormer made his way—ft small cot¬ 
tage, not unpleasant in appearance with¬ 
out, but within all bare and poverty- 
stricken. Two children were crying with 
cold and hunger, the mother looked feeble 
and helpless, and the father sat by the 
empty firegrate the veiy embodiment of 
dejection and despair. r 

Saddened as his OM*n heart was, tbeboy’ft 
presence was nevertheless like a flood of 
sunshine on a dull and gloomy day. Hi$ 
manner was simple and boyish, yet singu¬ 
larly cheery and encouraging, and before 
he left a good fire blazed in Uie grate, ap¬ 
petites had been appeased, and even the 
father had picked up heart and had begun 
to think the frost would soon bo over and 
work again to be bad. 

A hearty bleiirg followed the lad out 
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into the frosty air, and it seemed as though 
it followed him with a very practical 
effect. He had hardly passed out of the 
firelight that streamed through the open 
doorway of the cottage, when a tall 
muffled figure loomed through the dadmess 
and stood before him. 

“ Are you Viucent Dormer ? ” inquired 
the stranger, in a rough though rather sub¬ 
dued voice. 

** Yes,” replied the boy, somewhat 
startled by the apparition, **that is my 
name.” 

“Here is a letter from your brother,” 
eaid the stranger, holding out what he 
spoke of. “ He asked me to give it into 
your own hands, and he wants you to read 
it by yourself, and be careful to mind just 
what he says.” 

Having thus delivered himself, the man 
at once made off rapidly into the darkness 
of the night. 


CHAPTER II. 

With a heart beating wildly with min- 
-gled joy, fear, hope, and astonishment, 
Vincent Dormer stood the little bull’s-eye 
lantern, which he usually carried when out 
after dark, on a low stone wall, broke the 
piece of thread which served instead of a 
seal, and eagerly read as follows:— 

“ Dear Vihcent,—I want you to meet 
me to-night at half-past twelve on Hen- 
wood Common, down by the quarry. I 
wfil tell you why I must see you at that 
time and at that place when you come. 
JPerham / will come home atjain if you 
come^ but if you teU anybody a word about 
this letter, or bring anybody with you, you 
won’t find me there. You must come by 
yourself, and without anybody knowing, if 
you ever want me to come home again. 
You will be surprised at this, no doubt, 
lent you will understand it well enough 
when you get there. Hoping to see you 
•down by the quarry at half-past twelve to¬ 
night, “ I am, 

“ Your affectionate brother, 

“ Frederick Dormer. 

“ P.S.—This is not my handwriting, as 
you will see. The reason is I have hurt 
my finger, and can’t write, and so a friend 
lias written for me. Mind, if you wish me 
to meet you there and home with you, 
not a word of this to anybody.” 

The boy read this letter again and again 
•in utter bewilderment. The more he read 
it and the more he thought over it, the 
more perplexing it bee 'ne. What could 
it mean ? What could Fred have to do on 
Henwood Common in the dead of night ? 
was the first definite puzzle that presented 
itself. On this point, however, there soon 
occurred to him a recollection of a rumour 
that had once accidentally reached him, to 
the effect that his brother had somehow 
been mixed up with some smugglers down 
in the bay. That, however, was a long 
time ago, and he had never heard of his 
being anywhere in the neighbourhood 
since, nor did he think his mother had the 
•faintest idea of his whereabouts. Still, if 
he had ever had anything to do with 
smugglers in the bay he might have to do 
with them now, and Vincent grew sick at 
heart as the possibility occurred to him, 
•and a half-frantic yearning to get his 
brother home once more took possession of 
him. 

But Bupposiug that Fred really was 
^associated with such men, what could he 
possibly want of him out there at that time 
of night ? Perhaps he was afraid to come 
arer home or to be seen in the daytime. 


Still he need not have fixed half-past twelve 
at night as the time of meeting. If he was 
in any trouble, and wanted help, why 
should he be so eager that nobody should 
know a word, and that he should go quite 
alone ? Perhaps he was afraid everybody 
had turned against him because they 
thought him so bad. The thought filled 
the boy's eyes with tears. How earnestly 
he longed to tell his brother that he was 
still loved and longed for. How he wished 
that Fred could have seen and heard his 
mother in the drawing-room that night— 
could have seen the hair that had grown 
silvery white with grief for him, the tears 
she had shed at the thought of him, and 
her weary, half heartbroken voice, as she 
yearned for his«retum for his birthday. 

Oh ! if ho could but bring Fred back 
with him, what a birthday it would be ! 

He turned over the letter again. Yes; 
here it wi,3; he tad nob mistaken it, “ Per¬ 
haps I wL’l come home again if you come;” 
and agaii’, “ If you ever want me to 
come homi; again;” and still again, and 
better than dfi, because it seemed plainly 
to intimate ihat he might actually return 
that night with him, *• Mind, if you wish 
me to meet you there and go home lyith 
you, not a word of this to anybody.” 

Just for an instant a thought pf danger 
flashed across the lad’s mind, but he dis- 
nflssed it instantly. He could not conceive 
the circumstances under which he would 
not trust his brother with all the confidence 
in life. No, no ! there was no danger 
where Fred was concerned. As to the 
mile and a half to Henwood Common, be 
was used to the oountry by night as well 
as by day, and he was not much alarmed 
at that. 

A far more serious consideration than 
that troubled him. The letter imposed 
absolute secrecy. He who had never had 
a secret from his mother in his life, and 
scarcely an interest of any kind unknown 
to his Unde CoUingwood also—he must 
keep this matter from them, must steal 
out of the house like a thief, and perhaps 
steal into it again similarly. 

Aye, but then he might bring Fred back 
with him. That would put all things 
right. He would be able to explain every¬ 
thing, and his mother would be, over¬ 
whelmed with joy. 

He had been moving slowly on towards 
home as he turned the mattOT over in his 
mind, and presently was met by a particu¬ 
lar friend of his, a boy somewhere about 
his owr age who war. full of P^me remark¬ 
able adventures that had berallen him 
while on his pony that day. He was for 
pouring out the whole story, but, as may 
be imagined, Vincent had little heart for 
such matters. He longed to take his com¬ 
panion into his counsel, and for one brief 
moment was half inclined to do so. But 
Fred’s warning was clear and emphatic— 
“ Not a word of this to anybody.” 

For the first time in his life Dormer 
shook off his companion as speedily as he 
could, and left him sorely puzzled to ac¬ 
count for his strange behaviour. He re¬ 
gained his own gateway, but somehow 
seemed afraid to go in. He paced up and 
down, and it was a good half hour before 
he could make up bis mind to face his 
mother, with that strange, exciting secret 
hidden in his own breast. 

He did not really face his mother when 
he did go in. He avoided her as far as he 
could, and when in her presence he some¬ 
how felt it impossible for him to look 
straight into those calm grey eyes of hers. 
It was not that he felt guil^, exactly. 


Hia own good sense told him 
enough that he could not be to bluL-! 
the mfficulty he found him.self in. Li 
though he should ultimately detenLi: { 
comply with the m 5 ’ 8 terious 
would be only because he was actuatr: 
an earnest desire to reclaim his br i 
and to give his mother unspeaksbk :i 
piness. Still it was with a feeling Ktnr.ri 
akin to a guilty one that he spent t 
of that evening. The thought of ct'- i 
out of the house at midnight, a^: 
unknown to anybody, sorely disturr-r. 1 
pleasure he felt in contemplating li- ; i 
sibility of bringing Fred bimk. 

His mother did not fail to notice H 
something like dismay, the averts, i 
and altered manner of her son, hitl-' 
frank and ojien-hearted in all bi- - ] 
She made no allusion to it, ttc iii. 
greatly troubh'd her, and her f*-.-: 
something amiss were cc^nfirnie*] i 
Vincent presently begged to be e? H 
from supper, as he was tired, and ^ ci 
to go to his bedroom. 

“ You are not unwell, Vinny, I b ■ 
she inquired, as he came in I 
chambor-candlestick in his hand t »| 
her good-night. And, as she sp'te j 
turned upon him an anxious, scratiii -1 
glance, that made tihe boy’s hear: -i 
with a sudden vehemmice that ai-j 
choked his reply. 

“ No, mother, thank you,” he mss-^ 
to articulate. “ I shall be ^ right li i 
morning, I hope.” 

The answer was true, but he fdt rlvi 
I was disingenuous, and it was the t\ 
disingenuous answer he had ever 'tM 
The sensation was absolutely new t-; d 
and he left his mother’s presence 
curiously troubled feeling at his 
That keen, inquisitive look, too, had v d 
how called forth an indefinite ser? 
peril. His mother, clearly, had r u 
something unusual. Suppose sour'd 
should happen to prevent his coming d 
before morning, would she suspect d 
he, too, hadL run away from home!'’ ^ 
thought was a distresmg one, but hr ^ 
missed it as absurd. What could hapii 
to him ? He was going out a little bl 
than usual to meet his brother. ^ 
there to be so concerxed about ? 

He shut himself in his bedroom, ani i 
down to try and think the matter out 
1 was, it must be confessed, rather a di£ i 
one, and might have perplexed a boy 
older and more experienced than himy 11 

“ Do what is right, '^‘nny, my hoy, 3 
mother had often said to him. “ Do vb| 
right, and leave the result to God.” 

Yes, he was certainly anxious to do risj 
but his difficulty was to make out ;'J 
what was right. He read the letter 
more. That very night—perhaps wiiius i 
hour or two after he had set out—he 
have the delight of bringing back the 
derer. How jolly it would to to hare 
Fred back again, mother entirely hari] 
and Uncle CoUingwood reconciled! 
it was right enough for him to try and bni 
that about. It must be. He would certerJ 
go. But again a vague dread came l * ! 
him, and after awhile he found him^l 
trying to make up his mind as to what bi 
mother and his micle •"ould have said upa 
the matter if he could have laid the 
before them. Sturdy, upright old M] 
CoUingwood had an inborn detestation ‘1 
secrets, and Vincent suspected that he woui 
have said that there must be somethi"! 
wrong in an affair that required the d. ii 
of night and aUthis mystery. He probal'! 
would have advised him to have nothing 
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a the business. His mother would 
ly have taken a gentler view of the 
. She would have been agonised at 
lUght of losing the faintest chance of 
ling her wayward boy, though she 1 
perhaps, have been terrified at the j 
f such a journey as Vincent was 
an to undertake. I 

) the thought came into his mind | 
> might take into counsel an intelli- 
illager of his acquaintance, and get 
ice and company at least a part of 
y, 80 that in the event of anything 
le might have a friend at hand. Yet 
he thought of anything amiss in his 
g with Fred was scouted, as though 
an insult to his brother. But at 
be he might consult with Will Fors- 
fo, he could not do that either, 
tiad distinctly declared that if he 
. him to come back with him, he 
lot say a word to anybody, and he 
be sure to ask him immediately he 
im whether anybody knew he had 
He could not, of course, tell a lie 
ver to the question, and to tell the 
vould offena his brother, and upset 
nee of getting him home, 
vould keep the matter to himself, as 
been enjeined to do, and he would 
ne. And as he finally came to this 
ion the wheezy old clock on the 
se set up a gruff internal commo- 
and then tinkled out the three- 
rs* chime. It was a quarter to 
. If he set out at the hour he would 
ample time to reach the Common, 
it himself had been in bed for a 
time, and no doubt all were fast 
As softly as possible, however, he 
i a drawer, took out a thick muffler, 
tien stole out on the landing, and 
d down from a peg his thickest over- 
A.11 was still as death, save the slow, 
atical “tick, tick, tick, tick ” of the 
xjk; and after listening for a mome ut, 
at returned to his room, well wrapped 
[f up, and just about the time when 
re minutes’ warning for the hour of 
ght jerked out from the upright old 
jeper, the boy fell on his knees by 
Mlside, and clasped his hands in a 
earnest prayer. To the best of his 
lent, he was doing right. He would 
it the result to God and be off. 

(To be continued.) 
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commenced, our little craft, which we, in con¬ 
trast to the biggest ship that ever crossed ther 
Atlantic, the (ireat Eastern, called the Little 
Western, was afloat in the harbour of Gloucester. 
The craft, ready for sea, cost us about £100, 
which were our savings after a three years’ cruise* 
in the American Navy. It only took us a few 
days to rig her and get ready for sea. The next> 
thing to be settled was the appointment of a* 
captain. A friend of ours proj^H)sed that we 
both should go as captains. Thus the Little 
Western was and is .still commanded by the 
unusual number of two captains, although by 
the following arrangement there wjls in fact 
only one captain at a time. Whoever was at- 
the helm was the captain in command for the 
time being, while the other had to act as the 
‘ crew.’ We left Gloucester on the 12th June, 
and on the 26th July we sighted the Lizard, 
having thus accomplished the trip across the 
Atlantic in forty-three days.” 

The incidents of the voyage did not differ 
very materially from those experienced by the^ 
brothers Andrews, so it is hardly needful for u» 
to occupy space with the “log.” Our refers- 
might, however, do worse than turn again to 
that of the Nautilus, published in extonso in 
our earlier numbers. 


with only two persons on beard, namely, Mr. 
George Thomas, of Halifax, Nova Scoti;i, and 
Mr. Fred Norman, of Norway. She reached 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, at 7 a.m., July 28th, 
having occupied forty-three days in crossing the 
Atlantic from land to land. Beyond shipping a 
sea whicli nearly capsized the boat on the 25th 
July, the voyage jMissed without accident. 

From the brier “ log ” of this remarkable 
voyage we learn how the jouniey came alxiut. 
Say the writers : “ While sendng on board the 
American frigate Trenton last year (1879) the 
idea of crossing the Atlantic in the smallest craft 
ever known to do so entered our heads, and 
after having given it our serious consideration, 
we decided u[)on ma king the attempt as soon as 
oar time on board the Trenton expired. We 
returned to America early in January this year 
(1880), and went down at once to Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, to see the well-known boat-build¬ 
ing firm, Messrs. Higgins and Gifford, about 
the building of a boat for the projected voyage. 
We came to an agreement with this firm about 
having the boat built early in the spring, and 
then started for Halifax, N. S., where we .spent 
the winter with our friends. In the latter end 
of May we left for Gloucester to .start the build¬ 
ing of the boat, and in three weeks after it was 
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LITTLE WESTERN AND ITS CREW. 

ar first volume (No. 21, pp. 324 et seq.) it 
ill be remember^ we published the log of 
aotilus, the small crTt that up to that 
lad ever crossed ti:( /Fa die. The story 
5 bold adventure, as tola by the captain, 
ertainly a very striking one, ana the 
!rs Andrews created not a little public 
3t when they exhibited their tiny vessel 
is country and subsequently in America, 
xploit has now, however, been surpassed, 
least equalled, by the doings of the 
W(»tem over the same course. 

5 Nautilus, which was built in Gloucester, 
, is what is known as a lap-streaked dory, 
her exact dimensions are 15 ft. on the 
nij 19 ft. all over, 6 ft. 7 in. wide, and 
3 in, deep. She has only one short mast 
the bow, making her something of a cat 

e dimensions of the Little Western, called 
uerica a dory-boat, are as follows:—Length, 
7 in.; beam, 6 ft. 7 in.; depth, 2 ft. 6 in. 
a cutter-rigged, and carries one small boat. 
« Sailed from Gloucester, Massachusetts, 


The Little Western, 



FISHINa TACKLE, AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 

By J. Haukingtox Kekxe, 

A uthor of “ The Practical Fisherman,” cte. 
HOOKS, AND HOW TO TIE THEM.— {Continued ' 


ounces of the best yellow rosin in powder ndd 
one drachm of white In-eswax, sliced in minute 
]>ieces. Bhice the jar in a saucejMin of boilinj^ 
water, tikinj; care, of course, that the water 
cannot possildy get over the sides of the jar and 
mix with the heeawax and resin. As soon as 
the wax and resin are melted stir them together 
thoroughly with a stick, then add 2^ drachms of 
lard (without salt), and let the whole remain for 
ten minutes, stirring it the w’hile. Then pour it 
into cold water, and, whilst warm, j»ull and 
knead it, to give it toughness, till nearly cold. 
With a pair of scissors, slightly grejused, it can 
then be cut into small ItaXls, anil should be kept 
in a cool ])lace, such as a cellar. 

I have used, one or two other solutions, made 
80 as to be of a waxy consistency, for hook-whip¬ 
ping. They are as follows—Ojial varnish, wuth a* 
sm^l quantity of gohl-size and tur])entine (this 
dries very slowly), and a saturated solution of 
gum mastic in methylated 8j)irit. By “satu¬ 
rated ” is meant, that as much of the gum is 
placed in the spirit as the latter will dissolve. 
When some remains at the bottom undissolved 
it may l)e known that the liquid above it is 
“ saturated.” 

This wax-vaniish dries very quickly, and is 
especially suitable for fine silk. 

Before telling you how to bind the hooks, as I 
am on the sticky subject of wax, I will go a st<'p 
farther and refer to the varnishes generally 
applied to all binding in addition to the wax 
used on the silk. 

The favourite varnish with tackle-makers 
for hook-binding is a solution of shellac. 1 
always get the Lleached shellac—which is ren¬ 
dered white by means of chlorine—aud break it 
up into minute pieces, and pour spirits of wine 
(methylated) on it—say an ounce to an ounce of 
shellac. This affords an almost colourless var¬ 
nish, which dries very quickly and haniens at 
once. 11 is very brittle, however. Others pre¬ 
fer the ordinary brown scale shellac. Both can 
be got at tiie oil-shops. Of course the latter 
varnish is brown, and not transparent by any 
manner of means. Both require great care in 
use, for if there bo the slightest danq) in the 
atmosphere they turn an opaque white or milky. 
It is always b^t to apply them near tlie tire 
and to dry them in a similar position, taking 
care of course that the heat is not great enough 
to re-melt the shellac. 

The finest red sealing-wax makes a good red 
varnish useful for the tops of floats and for some 
kinds of tackle with which red worms are used, 
such as for perch, bream, and tench, to be ex¬ 
plained farther on. It should be dissolved like 
shellac. 

Indiambber melted in boiled linseed oil over 
a alow fire, or, better still, in a saucepan of 
boiling water, is a good varnish, but it takes a 
fearfully long time to dry. Japanners’ gold- 
size is a capital application for bindings on rods, 
but is not much use for hooks. 1 think the waxes 
and varnishes I have given will be amply sufli- 
cent for our present purpose, and we will now 
proceed to “ tie ” the long deferred hook. 

Let us suppose it is to be tied on gut. Well, you 
take your hank of gut and select a strand from it. 
The extreme ends of the gut are of but little 
use, though it is advisable to retain the sliaggy 
end of the wisp on the chance of its being 
strong enough to contribute towards the making 
of a gut fine roach line at some future date. 
However, in this case we will cut off both ends, 
leaving a strand of gut of some ten inches in 
length, even in texture and uniform. Now take 
one end between the teeth and crush it for the 
space of three-eighths of an inch. This serves 
to give the silk additional holding power, and 
allow’s of the gut being wrapped more closely to 
the hook. 

Having waxed your silk, take the hook, and 
put it—as shown in Fig. 26, page 280—between 
the finger and thumb of the left-hand, and com¬ 
mence binding, not as there sJwuni from left to 
right, but holding the end of your silk, as well 
as the gut and hook between finger and thumb, 
take one turn round the extreme riglit end of 
your hook —f.c., the shank—and then commence 
whipping both gut and hook from shank to 
bend, taking care that the coils are quite close 


and even. When you getrnear to the W l 
hook, turn the h<j<jk ronnd, so that ti,-' 
it is tow;«rds your right hand, aia] . 
firmly by the tijht binding up the 
between finger and thumb a« 
two or three loose turns, and finally 
through, as sliown in Fig. 27. Thu 


Fig. 27. 

drawn tight, and the hook is whipped or i 
completely. If it be found that thesiik>i 
sticky for this finish to he neatly ■ ■ 
difficulty, a little tallow naay be rnbhed s i 
silk, and of course it slips easily. 

The next process is varnishing. If I g 
bright-coloured silks—say, green, ernss..; 
yellow—I always prefer the blmcLei 
varnish, becaus»> it does not cloud ihexuL 
course it is the kind of fish you intoad 
.ml the state of the water, whether 
(dear, that regulates the coloured silk ii i 
Green and crimson are not as a role tSJ 
colours, and may be most frequently 
(To be eoutinued.) 


I i come to con.sider fly-making. 

' At present I am simply seek¬ 
ing to teach the amateur 
tackle-maker how to neatly bind or tie his own 
hooks on to gut, hair, or gimp, though of course 
the diagram (Fig. 26) wa.s eminently ncce.ssary 
to explain the deviation under certain circum¬ 
stances for what follows. 

Now, before beginning to explain the exact 
method of ordinary hook-whipping, perliajw 1 
had better detail the materials necessju'y. Of 
course, the chief desideratum is the hook. The 
various sizes can be got veiy^ cheaply of the 
makers before mentioned, and are usually 
l)onght by the hundred. 

Having got your hooks, the next thing is the 
gut, hair, or gimp. Any bickle-maker wdll 
supply the gut. I get mine from the importers, 
Heasi-s. Little, of Fetter Lane, who get theirs 
direct from the actual makers in Spain. Hair 
can be best got at a violin-bow makers, as every 
strand is carefully selected them preparatory 
to the manufacture of a violin-bow. Gimp can 
be obtained of any tackle-maker also; Messrs. 
Little keep a capdtal stock. Sewing-silk, such 
as is bought on reels and the lialfpeuny cards, 
is very good, pnd will answer Ihe purpose capi¬ 
tally for ordinary hook-whipping, floss-silk 
being rather too difficult to manage by the 
beginner, though in fly-making it is often 
utilised, and is indeed necessary. In addition 
to the articles mentioned, a wax is required, and 
a varnish; and perhaps at this juncture I cannot 
do better tlian give a few reci])cs for the waxes 
and varni.slies 1 have found the most useful for 
hook-whipping, rod-mending and beautifying, 
etc. 

The ordinary cobbler’s-wax is the easiest 
to procure, and is also one of the most reli¬ 
able. In waxing your silk before tying the 
hook it is not desirable to use this wax as it is, 
because it hardens, or is apt to do so, before the 
hook can be whipped, and therefore, even if 
w.irmed before the fire, it has not the fullest 
chance of being a preservative as well a.s a 
waterproof covering of the silk. The best plan, 
tlierefore, is to brefik a piece down, or dissolve it 
in methyluted spirits of wine, in such propor¬ 
tions as w’ill result in a solution of about the con¬ 
sistency of thin treacle. The silk may be soaked 
in it, and the -oaking renders the silk somewhat 
more transparent, and consequently gives greater 
•elegance to the finish of the whipping. About 
in ounce of wax to half an ounce of spirit, put 
in a bottle and stood in a rather warm place 
(with the cork in the bottle), will afford a capital 
wax dreasing. The silk, after being soaked, 
sliould be drawn between the fingers before 
using, to remove any superfluous liquid. 

A good wax, which may be applied without 
“dissolving, is thus made. It answers capitally, 
withstanding all weathers. Tallow’ and resin, 23 
'drachms ; beeswax, 13 drachms ; prepared suet, 
or, in other words, suet that has been melted 
and cleared from the skin, 2^ drachms ; melt 
together, and stir till quite mixed. 

Should any of my readers wish to make 
enough good wax to last, say, for several sea¬ 
sons, the following is a good recipe. Get a pip¬ 
kin—or a common jam-pot will do—and to two 


THE “BESTS” ON EECOBD- 

I. —THE AMATEUR THIRTY MILES.— 

/ OMTETITION is dccideCj ^ 

^ order of the day : 

'"X glad to noticetfeb 

"i he 1680 Boxing Ikj 
distance competition d • 
London Athletic Clul' * 
■h\ the form of -a thirty ci 

walking match, the loiiger “ 
^ ^ as you please ” eipt riiBGt 

1879 not lH:u»g 
Though in a 
the result was not 
might have been—tbf 
season, or something, prejudicially 
attendance—yet the race, wdiich cxlh'^ 
forty-three entries, brought out 
starters, and resulted in eighteen cotrpliK 
reaching the standard, in eight passing ibe h® 
and two cutting the record, cannot but j 
garded as satisfactory from an athletic pcitt 
view’. 

Tlie satisfaction would, however, hive w 
less alloyed had the comparative value ? 
record not been somewhat spoiled 
fortunate shutting out of ilr. A. AV. Sia-i* 
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, it may be in the recollection of many of 
readers, succeeded on November 14th, 1879, 
i matcli against time at Lillie Bridge, in 
ring fifty miles, under most unfavourable 
imstauces, in 8h. 25m. 25^8., and credited 
^elf with the best amateur walking records 
*vcry mile, from eight to fifty, with the one 
ption of Mr. Pace’s twenty-mile achieve- 
t of 3h. 3ra. 35s, at Bow, in 1865. A more 
irkable perlbrinance ^than this it would be 
ult to finil, as in considering these long 
dies it should be borne in mind that the 
varies as the distance, and that a man who 
oiiig for fifty miles has of necessity to 
trate his speed along the whole way so as 
cep himself tit to the end. Hence, like all 
•mediate records, Sinclair’s times were valu- 
as showing what could be done at tJic leasts 
fairly implied that, should he retain his 
, he could eclipse any one of them when- 
he chose, if ho trained himself specially to 
). 

alking races are not as a nde very easy 
^ to bring off satisfactorily without the 
3 of progression of one or other of the fore¬ 
competitors giving rise to occasional ob- 
ms, the border line between running and 
h-walking, though clear enough in theory, 

I not always easy to distinguish in practice, 
ite tiling are mending in this respect, and 
Boxing Day visitors to Stamford Bridge 
giatified with one of the best examples of 
foiiig ever witnessed, the style of the win- 
n<l his immediate attendants being all that 
I be desired. 

e race was an open one, and the prizes con- 
l of a silver cup for the winner, with an 
cup if he beat record time, a silver cup for 
id man, silver medals for all who finished 
L. 10m. or less, and bronze medals for those 
(lid not take longer on the journey than | 
Ora. 

e prize-winners turned out to be W. E. N. 

)n (Southampton A.A.C.), 4h. 46m. 52s.; 
Squires (L. A.C., the writer of our articles 
ithletics and Gymnastics), 4h. 48m. 22s. ; 

\ Firminger (L.A.C.), 5h. 2m. 4s. ; L. C. 
(las (L.A.C.), 6h. 5m. 15s.; P. G. Hebble- 
itM (L.A.C.), 5h. 7m. 55s. ; E. D. Johnson 
.0.), 5h. 7m. 578. ; W. M. Colson (L.A.C.), 
Ill. 20s. ; H. H. Griffin (L.A.C.), 6h. 8m. 

; and H. B. Tween (Thames R.C.), F. B. 
;aguo (L.A.C.), A. S. Dunn (introduced), 

. Dixon (L.A.C.), P. G. Lane (introduced), 
Dixon (Hampstead. Handers), L. M. Potts 
.0.), G. F. Shepherd (Clapton Beagles), 

V. Innes (C. U.A.C.), and J. A. Voelcker 
.C.), who reached home between the 5h. 
and 5h. 30ni. ‘ 

actly at 10 a.m. Mr. W. Waddell started 
tliirty-onc who came to the scratch, and 
)n aimost immediately went to the front 
' tlie well-known quarter-mile track, which 
.n not the best condition owing to the over- 
t rain. The morning, however, was just 
for a long walk, and a good ^rformance 
confidently anticipated. G. P. Beckley 
•C.), the seven mile champion, went on 
id, followed by Sejuiras, Firminger, Thomas, 

, and Colson. Coston, Beckley, and Squires 
ed away in the same positions for a long 
, but, as was to be expected 
such a large field, the changes 
nd them were pretty numerous, 
fie end of the hour Coston had 
71 miles, half a mile in front 
eckley, who wa.s a quarter in 
' of Squires. The ten miles 
done by Coston in Ih. 25m. 89 .; 
kckley in Ih. 27m. 19s., and 
Quires in Ih. 28m. 55s. At 
end of two liours Coston had 
f“d 14 miles, Beckley 13J miles, 
re.s 13^ miles, and Fimiin^r, 
bad just got into fourth place 
!ad of Lane, 13.1 miles. The 
miles were done by Coston 
b- 10m. 30s.; by Beckley in 
12m. 51s., and by Squires in 
him. 268. At the sixteenth 
Beckley, who had, up to thU 
been walking splendidly. 


gave up, and Squires came into second place, 
ibllowed by Firminger, Thomas, and Griffin in 
the order named. Coston completed his twentieth 
mile in 3h. Ora. 9s., and was then more than 
half a mile in front of Squires, whose time was 
3h. 5m. 11s. From this point, however, the 
Southampton man seemed to tire, and the little 
Londoner slowly decreased the gap. The twenty- 
five miles were reached by the leader in 3h. 63m. 
85s., and by Sq^uires in 3h. 58m. 36s., and at 
the thirtieth mile, for which Sinclair’s record 
had been 4h. 50ra. 18s., Coston, who had no 
cause to exert himself, and who even dispensed 
with the usual concluding spurt, passett in a 
minute and a half ahead—Squires, who had 
pulled off 3J minutes during the last five miles, 
being about three hundred yards behind. Fir¬ 
minger was six hundred ja^ behind Squires, 
and nearly the some distance in front of 
Thomas. 

Thirty miles at less than ten minutes each 
would have mode our ancestors stare, and the 
feat would have been greeted with an amount 


of praise which, though the wonder might liavo 
lieen greater, would scarcely have been awarded 
to aDOther extraordinary walking porformanco 
proceeding at the same time in the neiglibonring 
grounds. In such a competition a.s we have 
been recording all can sympathise, but in Wil¬ 
liam Gale’s uncalled-for attempt to w'alk a mile 
an<l a quarter every half-hour for six weeks, or 
in other words, 2,500 miles in 1,000 hours, 
sympathisers can be but few indeed. That the 
dogged little Welshman should have accom¬ 
plished 2,232 miles in 893 hours under .sucli 
conditions can hardly be allowed to pass without 
note, but though he then broke down and last 
his wager, there are not many who would 
see the necessity of the attempt tigaiii being 
made. His rc-start on the Tuesday syfiiciently 
refuted the chai^ges of faint-heartedness, ..and his 
accomplishment of the 2,405^ miles in the 1,000 
hours will, we hope, be the l^t of such sense¬ 
less exhibitions, and rank as a limit-mark in tlie 
annals of “ endurance ” beyond whidi we need 
no further go. 


A PUZZLS. 

JJow do you explain tliis ? Count the smaller squares in Fig. 1, divide the block as 
indicated by the thick lines, form into a rectangle, as in Fig. 2, and once more 
count. You will discover a difference of one. 



Fig. I. 
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ILHELM.—Linseed is 
the oil most usually 
worked with in 
painting. It should 
be of a pale aiubei 
colour, transparent 
and limpid. Poppy- 
oil is sometimes 
used in ^nding 
white and light- 
coloured pigmeuts. 

Tom. — You cannot 
copy photographs 
by gaslight. Mag¬ 
nesium or electric 
light will do. Tlie 
actinic rays are 
those that are es 
sential, and you 
caanot get them i 


from ordinary gas. 

SiRtH?.—You can paint on calico if you will whitewash 
it first and paint on the distemper. 


Violinist.— 1. Otto's "Treatise on the Preservation of 
the Violin,” Sandys and Forster's "History of the 
Violin," Fetis’ "Notice of Antonio Stradivari, with 
Researches on the Origin and Transformation of 
Bow Instruments.” The date of a violin is usuallv 
placed inside on the back, and can be seen through 
the sound-holes, but this cannot be relied on, as any 
date could be put there, and it requires an expert to 
settle such a question with certainty. The liest 
makers are held to be Gasparo di Salo (1600-1610); 
Nicholas Amati. of Cremona (1590-1684); Antonio 
Stradivari, his pupil (1644-1757); Josef Ouameri 
(1683-1745); J.>aeph Steiner (1620-1667); and Matthias 
Klotx (1050-16?^)^. 2. Tables of sizes of paper, and 
other things intferesting to stationers, are published 
In the “Paper and Printing Trades Journal,” by 
Field and Tuer, of Leadenhall Street, One sliilling 
per annum. 

W. March ANT.—1. Southampton is the present name 
of a town, but Hampshire is the county of South¬ 
ampton. The old form was Northamptonshire or 
Northants, Southamptonshlre or Southants, but now 
we only hear of North Hants and Hants, as being 
the contractions respectively for Northamptonshire 
and Hampshire. 2. Neither brackish, but formerly 
salt. 

Ferns.—A correspondent, whose letter we have unfor¬ 
tunately mislaid, sent us for identification a finely- 
preserved specimen of a fern. It is Pteris quadriau- 
rita, Retz, with a white band down the centre - 
named "Pteris argyroea” by Moore. 


Young Inquisitor.—I n compressed-air enrines the 
air is compressed by pistons, not bellows, driven by 
steam. Tne air is stored in a receiver, and passed 
thence along pipes in any direction for almost any 
distance to the air>engine. It would take too long 
to describe the appu^tus in detail—the " Nor¬ 
mandy ” is a very good kind. A slight acquaintance 
with the theory of heat and " work done ■* eimlains 
the curious fact that in compressing the air siifncient 
heat is given out to warm the water which surrounds 
the pistons, and when the air is used at the engine 
the pipes become sufficiently cooled os occasionally 
to freeze. 


Macnab.—T here is nothing extraordinary in an apple- 
tree having borne fruit coming into blossom again 
the same year. It is simplv a testimony to the 
mildness of the season. On tne 10th of October, in 
Gloucestershire, we picked a freshly-opened medlar- 
blossom, and a ripe medlar fruit, that were side by 
side on the same little bough. 

C. B. Bowles.-W e do not know the word, but its 
meaning is obvious. Infortunate is probably a mis- 
priut (or unfortunate. The Euglish language, like 
all things else, is changing every day, and words are 
constantly creeping into It. No dictionary contains 
every word you may hear, though it may contain 
every one you need use. Where there is only a dif¬ 
ference 0 ^ transposition of a letter, and the context 
te'ils you ‘/aat the word which is so like the o ' you 
do not know will do as well, you may save yc -self 
the trouble of referring, and safely sympathise with 
a poor printer’s want of infallibility. 

L. H. P.—"Football," by C. W. Alcock. Consult an 
athletic outfitter’s price list, which is eaMly obtain¬ 
able. 

C. A. B.—So much depends on how you wish (it made 
and fitted, that your best plan would be to make out 
as clear a description of the yawl as you can, and 
then send it to a builder for an estimate. MTiite. of 
Cowes, or Ratseys, would, we should think, be the 
people. You could get a second-hand one very much 
cheaper. 

Pike —1. Some people drink stout for the purpose, 
others take fruit. 2. The arrangements about Mils 
and lamps for bicycles are in the bands of the local 
authorities, and you must follow them. If you are 
in doubt, have lioth ; and you ought always to have 
both bell and lamp for your own sake, no matter 
what the local legislators may say. 8. We never 
answer such questions. 4. Its possession is what is 
objected to, not the damage it may cause; but there 
is no harm in your using such a thing at home or in 
the fields that we can see. 


¥l\e 8oy’^ Owi) 'Pa^ef. 


The Triad.—T he " A. Maci^an " on a piece of copper 
is quite sufficient to tell )ou that it cannot he a coin, 
but must be a token. It is valueless. 

G. W. 'Die spiders shoot out long silvery webs, which 
incline to leeward, and then let go iheir hold of the 
grass and launch themselves into the air, fioating 
away on the slightest movement of it. 'J'he spider's 
web Is wafted hy the w ind; the ouieter the air the 
farther the web will go without breaking. It soon 
gets broken up and disappears. For a good descrip¬ 
tion of tne Gossamer see Letter XXlii. in the " Na¬ 
tural History of .Selbonie.” 

Henry.-H enry Clay was an American statesman and 
orator, born in " The .Slashes." in Hanover County, 
Virginia, on the 12th April, 1777. He was one of the 
first to advocate the abolition of slavery. He was 
.Si>eaker of the House of Kepresentativea Any 
biographical dictionary will give you further p.arti- 
culars. He was a lawyer by profession, and died 
June 20, 1852. 

L. Armstrong.-M ichel Ney was liom In 1709, the son 
of a cooper. He entered the FYench army as a pri¬ 
vate when he was seventeen, and at thirty-five was a 
field-marshal. He was shot on I>eceml»er 7, 1815, 
because he had in 1814 suhmitteii to Louis xviii., 
aud on the landing of Napoleon in the following 
March, had been entr usted with an army to lead 
against him, and proml sed to " bring l>ack Bonaparte 
in an iron cage,” but his usual courage gave way 
before the seductive oilers of his former chief, to 
whom he transferred the army as well as his own 
services. He led the Old Guard at Waterloo, aud 
had five horses shot under him. 

L. Musician.--G uelph is pronounced Gwelf. We can¬ 
not possibly tell the value of an old l>ook unless we 
see It, as so much d epends on its state of preserva¬ 
tion. Even then we Mould not like to commit our¬ 
selves to a definite statement, as fancy prices are 
dependent so much on whims and chances. Try a 
dealer if you wish to sell, but a 1599 Bible is not 
one to be parted with in a hurry. 

Sambo.—D ixon Kemp's is a very good hook on yacht¬ 
building ; but have you read ^1 that our pages have 
contained on the subject 1 

J. E.—The history and theory of logarithms will be 
found in Hutton’s " Mathematical ’I'mcts,” which 
enter upon the subject at length, lliey were in¬ 
vented by Napier of Merchistoun, and first an¬ 
nounced to the world by him in 1614 under the title 
"De Mirifici logarithmonim canonis constnictione.” 
Henry Briggs, an Engli-thni an, constructed another 
system about the same time. 

A Naturalist—T ry "The Entomologist's Monthly 
Magazine,'' published by Van Vuurst, sixpence a 
iiumlier. Tannin is soluble iu water and alcohol, 
and should wash out. 

W. H. C.—The second or thlnl week in October Is the 
best time to plant rasplH-ri^' canes. Strawberry beds 
are best made in the month of August. Tnuisplant 
your watercress any time, aud leave it alone. Ame¬ 
rican flour is just as good as Euglish flour. 

P. T.—Sally Lunns are so called from Sally Lunn, a 
pastrycook of Bath, who* useil to cry them about iu 
a basket at the close of the eighteenth century. 
Dalmer, the baker, liought the secret of their manu¬ 
facture, aud wrote a song to advertise them. 

Lector.—A ny biographical dictionary will tell you 
who Emanuel Swedenborg was; and the Sweden- 
borgian Institute in Charlotte Street, Beilfonl .Square, 
will supply you with many of, but nut all, his volu¬ 
minous works. 

J. F. H.—1. Such things are not recorded. We once saw 
E. M. Grace hit an eight for Lansilown against Marl¬ 
borough College, and have read of the Hon. F. Pon- 
sonby hitting a nine at Parker’s Piece, but bigger 
hits than these have probably lieen made in country 
clubs. In most cricketing villages there is a legend 
of some slogging blacksmith or butcher who once 
made a wondrous hit. 2. We think not. 3. For sponge 
cakes take ten eii^, their weight in fine sugar, and 
three-fifths of their weight In flour. Beat the yolks 
into the flour, and beat the whites separately until 
they froth. By degrees mix in the sugar and the 
whites with the flour, and whisk away like fun for 
half an hour or so, the faster the better. Put the 
mL'ture into tin moulds lined with buttered paper, 
coi. • the top with paper, and liake for ninety 
mli.T 08 . 4. The heaviest scoring in a first-class 

maten that we remember at the present moment 
was on June 19. 20, and 21, 1876, at Prince’s. The 
match was Middlesex v. Oxford University, and in 

I it 551 overs were bowled. Mr I. D. Walker made 110, 

' Mr. W. H. Game 141, Mr. A. Burghes 104. The 
elevens made innings of 612, 439, and 166 for four 
wickets, so that 1,217 runs were scored, and only 
twenty-four wickets fell. The highest score In an 
innings was 742, made by East Melbourne v. Tas¬ 
mania. on December 6th, 7th, 8th. 1879. 5. "Is a 
man out when the ball twists in from behind the 
wicket?” Did you ever see a ball twist in that way? I 
—a boomerang might, but a ball! 6. A wasp's grub 
is capital bait for roach, dace, or chub. 


Anno Domini.— Photographs are best mount?^— j 
ncwly-rnade ( old paste ut dextriu or starriL r. \ 
press them after you hare mounted thun. cSis 
M ill look as well as Uiosc you meutioo. ' 

Flour.-T omake brown bread, mix four Uliiapr.- j 
of yeast and half an ounce of salt with half ac i 
of water, the right waiiuth of which can bt sIl i 
in cool w eather by mixing three pints oak • I 
one pint of boiling. Put eight pounds of ssi 
large pan. make a hole In the middle, asd |r ' 
the liquid by degrees. Mix weU with tkr ti | 
and when the flour is nearly moistened. kst&. i 
together until the dough is quite smooth oi i 
from cniml« and does not stick to the hsi^ I 
dough should be <|nite firm, as it aofteni a r | 
Put into tins slifihtly rubbe<i with batter, sad - .i 
in a w arm place to rise the tins sboald W m i 
full. When the dough has swollen verya&A i 
begins to crack—sav in three-quarters cd sa b'i 
divide it with a sharp knife ; if not in tzas, as i 
quickly into loaves, handling it as little and u If I 
as possible, and put it into a hot oven fur : I 
hour and a half. Try to bake in tins firtt. ni r| 
you can do that well, try' what you caa 
ordinary loaves. 

Samson.—W e do not st present remember any vt| 
Iireserving tomstoes, except that of nuiesf 
when not quite ripe into s pickle | in jus! filial 
way as you pickle other things. Tomsto SEj 
made in large quantities, and keeps very well 

Anti-smoke.-T here is no lack of liooks ((x-aBded 
tobacca For those in its favonr. you sbosM *q 
to " Cope’s Tobacco Plant," 10. Lord ^ 

UverpMjl. For those against it, try the editv djl 
"Anti-Tobacco Journal,*’20, Paternosterkf* "j 
"Jounial” sells for one penny, sod Mswi 
monthly. You must be cautious about k'-d 
"statistics” in the matter, for they are hv.-'q 
most al«urd. Our own opinion on the satjesi 
been expressed more than once in these cnloatis ! 

W. T.-For slitting, grinding, and polisbit: - j 
pebbles, fossils, etc.. and also preparing thk 1 
of rock or other hard matetial fur mkr *. c) 
examination, you should Kt the lapidary 
designed by Mr, J. B. Jordan, or the -v.WiJ 
Mines, and manufsetured by Messrs. q 
Johnson, 22, Grafton Street, Soho, to wlair. 
write for prices. 


A. M. Watts.— 1. It is hardly worth while to 
question about the course of the ahipin the -lc'4 
Mariner.” 2. As the chain rule does not spfes 
every arithmetic, we give It. To solve qaesaai 
arbitration of exchanges, and other 
problems in proportion, draw avertical line. 
left of it leave a blank for the answer, to tM^ 
put the term to which the answer is tobe eqiind 
Beneath the blank put the other given 
is of the same kind as that last placed, sal Its 
right put the term which is equivalent to 
on The terms to the left are csdled the a Bt s e d d 
those to the right the consequents. DividB 
tinued product of the consequents by the 
product of the antecedents. Thus, is b 1 
remitted to Lisbon through Amsterdao ssi fkil 
exchange betw'een London and Amst^dsa M 
Uilrty-seven shillings Flemish to £1. BeCweesia 
sterdam and Paris fifty pence tlemish for 
francs, and between Paris and Lisbon four koH 
and sixty rets for three francs. What will ^ 
be in Portuguese money? 

X I £600. 


£1 

la 

66d. 

3 

1000 

excelling and dividing one 
2,186f, which is tlie answer. 


37a 

12 pence. 

8 franca 
460 reia 

1 milree. , 

by the other, « 


Tim.— 1. Work with your palms npwarda t h 
them no harm. 


Islington.—W rite to the "English Mechanii" 
they may print your query. 

J. H. P.—Read our articles. W’e do not 
you could get it, unless you came on the soig 
dentally amongst some old music. Palmer &d 4 0^ 
of Russell Street, Covent Garden, might help 

Fred Booth and J. Drover.—A lready dsue. Gdih 
'ndex. 


R. T. 8.— No ; and sureiv you vsu see why. We W 
ioond our size most suitable. 

W. Heaps.—O f course you were out. The 
responsible for whatever his substitute msyda iw 
hence it is not any muff that will do for s wtoLatJ 
at cricket. 


H. R. S. —Not a very grateful task, but amnioDu efl 
clean off the ^sse. 

D. D. A. O.-Moseley, of King Street, Covrat 
will supply you with carving toola 
C. W. M.-Jaques, of Hatton Garden, is the 
factui-er of the game of squalls, and he ^ 
you all about them. 


James Edwards.—S efton. 

G. Wilson.— To make good birdlime, pick the berries 
of the mistletoe, and boil them in a little w'ater till 
they begin to break, then drain them, and while they 
are still warm, jiound them in a mortar. Birdlime 
should be capable of being pulled out in a thread a 
yard long without breakiMg. Keep it in a little tin 
box, and until you want it stand the box, with the 
lid off, in clean water. 


CICERO—1. Answered 2. To make s 
make the blade first, leave. the hsn^e 
squared, and finish it in a lathe. You will O'* 
much of a job of it unless you are exceptions.J ^ 
tunate. 3. Answered ^ 

Homer —1. st. Leger Is pronounced ScUingtr: 

Sinjon. 2. Hardwicke’s Photography, or thstw J* 

Hughes, published by Simpkin, Marshall. ^ 
Home and Thorathwaite, or F. Cox, of Ladsate » 
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THE STEEP TARPEIAN DEATH 

A TALE IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


HE Author of 


IXCENT Dormer had often been out pretty late at 
night, and thought little of a countrj' lane or the 
ddle of a common in the darkness, but he had never 
fore been out at midnight, and certainly never under 
ch circumstances as now. 

He had crept stealthily down the back staircase of 
e house, had drawn back the somewhat pondc 


TOUS 

and bars of the outer door, and stood now benpath 
e midnight stars, across whose clear frosty light thin 
:)uds were scudding l)efore a keen wintrj' breeze, 
ow still and solemn those stars looked at the dead hout 
night; how mournfully the old door creaked on its 
iiges as the boy drew it to and stepped out on the 
ozeii snow; and above all, how weird and strange the 
! church clock struck upon his excited nerves as it 
'gan to boom out the midnight hour I The night was 
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not darker, the stillness was not more 
oppressive, the loneliness was not greater, 
than he had often experienced before; but 
the strangeness of the adventure and the 
excitement he was under, combined with 
the “witching hour of night” to impress 
him strongly, and a less cjurageous boy, 
or one with a less powerful motive, would 
have abandoned the enterpris<'. 

Young Dormer, however, was not to be 
daunted now that he had made up his mind, 
and pulling his cravat tight about his neck, 
and thrusting his hands into a capacious 
pair of warm gloves, he set out at a brisk 
trot across an open field in the direction of 
Henwood Common. He pulled up on the 
summit of a rising s^und, and listened 
and looked around him. Nothing could 
be seen in any direction—nothing ^t the 
glimmering white of the frozen snow be¬ 
neath and the pale sparkling stars above. 
Now and again the breeze went sobbing 
over the hill-top, and ever and anon the 
hoarse solemn roar of the distant sea came 
swelling through the darkness. 

Down into a valley now, and across a 
slight wooden bridge spanning a brook 
whose swollen waters rumbled and gur¬ 
gled under the ice as if catching the far- 
off thunder of the sea and eager to mingle 
in the mighty chorus. Another narrow 
field and Vincent had reached what was 
perhaps the most formidable part of his 
joamey—a narrow lane, or rather footpath, 
through a coppice. Many a time had he 
and his brother spent au afternoon in that 
wood together, and many a time had he and 
kis mother explored its mossy dells, followed 
the course of the streamlets that babbled 
through it, or sat on some fallen tree- 
tmiik and watched the gambols of the 
rabbits across the open spaces amid the 
clustering ferns or the masses of bluebells. 
It had always hitherto been to him a spot 
teeming with pleasant memories. Alas! 
how strange the place looked! and what a 
contrast tj-uight’s experience was destined 
to present to his associated ideas ! 

He pushed open the creaky old gate and 
plunged boldly into the wood—a little 
nervously, it must be confessed. That 
narrow path he knew well enough by winter 
•s well as by summer, but ho certainly 
had never known it in the dead of night 
and shrouded in a winding-sheet of snow. 
The wood looked all unfamiliar; the path¬ 
way scarcely seemed the same; the gaunt 
bare forms of the trees stretched up into 
the gloom, and swayed aud moaned in 
the icy breeze as if bewailing: the death of 
all that had made the world so beautiful 
only a few short months ago. That wood, 
with its impenetrable shadows, its spectral 
forms, its funereal dirges and awful lone¬ 
liness, struck a chill to the heart of the 
brave lad, and he almost wished that he 
had not undertaken the enterprise. But 
once again ho recalled to mind the object 
of his ioumey, aud he pushed manfully 
through the snow, which here and there in 
his pathway had wreathed itself up into 
thick banks. 

He was on the point of emerging from 
the coppice, and was beginning to con¬ 
gratulate himself that his brother must be 
now within a very short distance, when 
dear above the rustic of the breeze came a 
short, sharp whistle, and the next minute 
a tall obscure figure moved into the path¬ 
way. 

For a moment the boy’s heart seemed to 
stand still. The form was too big and 
burly to suggest the thought of his brother. 
It could not be Fred who had come to 
meet him, and he stood for a moment as if 
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paralysed. But it immediately occurred 
to him that this might bo one of his 
brother's smuggling companions, and the 
whistle he had heard a signal to him over 
nt the quarry, which was not now more 
than a gpinshot from where he stood. The 
thought reassured him somewhat. He • 
pulled himself together, summoned all his 
pluck, and moved on to meet the approach¬ 
ing stranger, whose footfall be could hear, 
but whose form the overhanging branches 
of trees obscured as he came on. He meant 
to put a bold front on; and aftcT all, 
thought he, it may be only some honest 
wayfarer. But his knees shook, and his 
throat and lips were terribly dry, aud 
w'hen, an instant after he had come up 
fairly in front of the first burly form, a 
second one hove in sight, he felt that some 
serious mischief was at hand. 

“ Now, young fellow,” said the first of 
the two strangers, “I’vo been waiting for 
you.” 

“What for?” asked the boy, speaking 
with no little difficulty, but in the boldest 
tone he could command. “ Do you know 
my brother—Fred Dormer ? ” 

“ Yes, I know him well enough,” re¬ 
turned the gruff, surly voice, that seemed 
to proceed from within a thick muffler. 

“ I have come to meet him,” said Vin¬ 
cent, upon whom the sound of the human 
voice—au unpleasant one though it was— 
came as a relief, especially when the man 
acknowledged his acquaintance with Fred. 

“ Well, ho ain’t here,” said the fellow, 
“ and what’s more, he ain’t likely to be.” 

“ But I have a letter from him, asking 
me—” 

“ Maybe,” broke in the second man, 
who had now joined his companion, “ but 
he ain’t here, if you have, and he won’t be 
here. Us two have come instead. It’s us 
as are wanting you, and now you’ve got to 
do what we wishes of you shari).” 

“ And what’s that ? ” paid the boy, in a 
fearless, outspoken manner, though with 
a quick glance back over the road bo had 
come, as if meditating a run for safety. 

One of the men apparently saw this, and 
moved round to intercept the way. 

“ There must be no running away, young 
fellow,” said the man, laying a heavy hand 
on the boy’s shoulder. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Vincent, shaking 
off the hand and stepping back, “ wbat is 
it you want of me ? If I can do anything 
for you I will, but you have no light to 
interfere \^’ith me.” 

The other fellow chuckled, and if it had 
been daylight perhaps something like ad¬ 
miration might have been detected in his 
swarthy face at the spirited demeanour of 
the boy. 

“Maybe you’ll find us gentlemen,” he 
said, “ if you do what we want, and maybe 
you won’t find us gentlemen if you don’t. 
Look here, young un,” he continued, 
falling, however, into a grim, stem tone 
of voice, “ you’ve got to tell us where 
t your uncle keeps his plate and money. If 
you tell us true, aud do it sharp, j’^ou’ll go 
back borne as soon as it’s daylight without 
losing a hair of your head. D’ye see, now ? 
But if you don’t tell us, and tell us pretty 
sharp, I ain’t quite sure as you’ll go home 
at all.” ^ 

Swift as a flash of lightnings, and crush¬ 
ing as a thunderbolt, came the conviction 
upon the poor lad that be had been made 
the victim of a cruel hoax. There would 
be no return of his brother, no reconcilia¬ 
tion with Mr. Collingwood, no restoration 
of his mother’s peace and happiness, no 
delightful birthday. He had braved the 


peril of the night and the bitter ocli .:»! 
come with a heart full of love i r • 
wanderer, and beating high with th#-1 
of bringing him home, and nowit 
that the Tetter from that wanden? • 
merely a heartless bait to lure Viz. ^ 
the power of rufiians and burglars! 

All this flashed through the hr.'v'i l i 
on the instant, and all the cruelty i 
smote upon his heart with tenfold l 
force than did the sense of dangrr ^ 
the revelation was calculated to ■ . 
For cne moment he turned upon tit- .. 
a look of pale and speechless agony. ^ 
then burst into tears. 

“Come, come I” said one of the 
gers, in a half-coaxing tone; “ tlit> ■ i 
need for any o’ that. You needi ; i 
afraid. You have only got to—” 

“ Afraid! ” blazed out the boy. ^ 
passionate vehemence. “ I am not 
c>Gcause I am afraid. Don’t you think 

“ Well, what then ? ” growled tie . 
low. 

“Why—why—I thought my IrLi 
Fred had—” 

He could gft no further, and ssrair ' j 
an arm across his face and cried bit* r!- 

*• Look here! ” said one of r-*: 
taking him by the shoulder, and 
in a rough, threatening tone ; “ wt v-, 
no time for this. Tell us what we Wii: 
know, and then you can blubber a?! 
as you like.” 

“D’ye think I’m going to help y;:' I 
my uncle and my mother ? ” broke t-- i 
I young captive, drawing himself up j 
quivering with desperate defiance 
fibre of his body. 

The two men exchanged glancxs. 
lains though they were, no doubt they ’ 
impressed by the valorous bearing c: • 
boy. The look they gave each other v . 
have said as much, if the glinimerici'' ' 
and twinkling stars had thrown 1: 
more light on the tcene. 

“ Where’s the key of the door yon 
out by ? ” asked the man, who still v 
with his hand on Vincent’s shoulder. 

“I haven’t got it,” replied the Uy " 
cautiously stepping into the trap the * 
tion presented to him. 

“Very well,” said the man, “th~ 
course you left the door open. Nov 
here; we have only to go and walk in 
the door, and get the plate, whether ^ 
tell us w'here to find it or not. But /. • 
biggish house, and unless we know ; 
where to drop on it, it’ll take us some 
to rummage, and if anybody was to ii: * 
fere with us while we are at it they nn:- 
get hurt. D’ye see ? You wouldn'i * 
your uncle or your mother to get a u' j 
with a crowbar, would you ? 

“If w*eknow just where 'tis, we can r 
and get it and have done wdth it. ^ 
nobody’ll be hurt, and you can go k-ict i 
soon as you like in the morning.” 

There was great force in the 
argument, and the boy could not lut •- 
that there was. For one brit f miLut': 
stood as if in an agony of indedsioa. ’’ 
was a dreadful alternative. He knev:r - 
money and plate were in the house, bat L * 
much of his uncle’s w ealth lay there he - ■ 
not know. He had never heard much up: 
the subject, and for aught he knew 
theft of what was there would be the v.*p- 
min of the dear old man and of his mowlp 
too. It would be very difficult for t: 
burglars to find the treasure wiib - 
g^oance; but then there was the fr^b'-p 
risk to which the fellow had just alluLir- 
Hadn't ho better tell them ? 

1 V’liat ! while his uncle and his metb • 
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re bleeping^, all uncoDScious of danger, to 
nd there m the dead of night instruct- 
' burglars how they might most easily 
and plunder their house! He never 
uld, come what might! **Do what*8 
ht, and leave the result to God,” was a 
Qciple of action which came to him now 
3 a solid rock to the feet of a man 
Feting the waves for his life. Heaven 
Id keep those at home safe, and their 
isure too, against all the burglars in 
?land. It could not be right for him 
dd and assist them, and if he did every- 
[y would have a right to believe that he 
it to get out of danger himself. The 
ught made the stout young heart of his 
n with a fierce fiio of indignation, 
sak out of danger himself by betraying 
he loved in the world! 

Vith what lightning rapidity one can 
ik sometimes—in moments of peril and 
itement especially. There hardly seemed 
lave been a pause in that drama there 
ler those wintry stars, but young Dor¬ 
r’s keen intelligence and highly oul* 
sd conscience had argued the matter 
I come to an irrevocable decision. 

Now then,” sai^ the fellow, giving a 
gh shake to the shoiilder he held, 
^at is it to be ? Are you going to tell 

’’incent Dormer clenched his fist, drew 
iself up, and looking straight into what 
the smuggler’s face could be seen, he 
I, Tou shall kill me first I ” 


CHAPTER IV. 

B boy’s resolute demeanour no doubt 
I rather trying to the tempers of the 

> men. Although they had represented 
t, the door being left unlocked, it would 
easy for them to walk in and find Mr. 
lingwood’s valuables, they knew very 
1 toat it might prove no such easy 
iter. The house was an old one and 
ler extensive, and they had been unable 
obtain any precise idea of its internal 
mgements, and not the ghost of a 
ion as to the locality of the treasure, 
reover, Mr. CoUingwood, although an 
3rly man, was vigorous and resolute, 
I, they had no doubt, would be pretty 
1 armed. It was altogether an awkward 
3e of business, and without some defi- 
; information even the unlocked door 
fred no very powerful temptation. It 
* the risk and difficulty of the matter 
t had been so seriously discussed, and it 
j the capture of the boy which the whole 
ig had so highly approved of as a means 
>nce of obtaimng directions and securing 
iiiet entrance. It had not occurred to 
^ of them that a lad of thirteen years of 
t would stoutly refuse to be frightened 

> revealing the arrangements of the 
ise, and the two men who had been 
ailed to meet and interrogate young 
rmer were not convinced that their plot 
i faUed; they were as yet merely pro- 
ced at the delay. 

‘ Now, look here, young man,” said the 
ow who held Vincent Dormer bv the 
►ulder, and who gripped him viciously 
be spoke; “ we don’t mean to stand no 
isense, and we’ve got no time to spare, 
u know what this is, I dare say ? ” he 
itinuod, and he cocked a small pistol, 
t barrel of which flashed before the pale, 
adfast face of the boy. “ I’ll give you 
)ut fivc-and-twenty seconds to think 
)ut it, and if you don’t do as we wants 
1 then I’ll blow ycr brains out.” 
rincent Dormer visibly shrank from the 


terrible little weapon. He was scared, 
that was clear, for he believed that the 
ruffian meant what he said, but his resolu¬ 
tion was unshaken. He made a futile 
attempt to moisten his lips, and then he 
spoke with all the firmness he could muster. 

I shall not think about it,” he said I 
am not going to help you rob my unde— 
if ypu murder me, you must.” 

The man scowled down upon him, and 
levelled the weapon at his head. The boy 
shrank back again, and threw up his arm 
as if to shield his face, but never a word 
could his torturer wrest from him. 

This was very awkward. Of course they 
did not mean to shoot him, but Uiey had 
evidently made him believe that they did, 
and they were baffied. It had been 
arranged that one of the two men should 
keep him secure for a few hours, and that 
the other should carry the information the 
boy might ^ve to those of the gang who 
wore awaiting it at a prearranged spot. 
The heroic fitness of the young captive 
upset all their arrangements. 

The two men held a brief consultation in 
whisjier, and then one of them went oflf. 
The other took a pocket-handkerchief from 
his breast, folded it on his knee, and took 
hold of his young prisoner. 

“ You’ll oe sorry for this before long, my 
fine fellow,” he growled, and as he spoke 
he tied the handkerchief tightly round the 
eyes of the boy, who stood breathless and 
trembling, like one who had barely escaped 
sudden death. 

** Now come along with me,” said the 
captor, putting his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder and forcing him off by a narrow 
avenue in the coppice. “ We’ll see who’s 
to be beaten.” 

^ “ What are you going to do with me, 
sir ? asked Vincent, faintly, as they 
moved down the wood in the direction of 
the booming sea. 

“Well, I’ll tell ye what we’re going to 
do,” was the reply, “and then you can 
think about it. My mate’s ^ne off to 
fetch some more of ’em, and if you don’t 
out with what we want we’re going to 
pitch you over the cliff into the sea.” 

A bitter cry of anguish broke from the 
parched and ashy lips of the young captive, 
and he clasped his hands. 

“I shouldn’t think God would let you 
do that,” he said. 

“ H’m ! ” ejaculated the fellow. “ Tou 
wouldn’t think God’d let poor men starve, 
but He do, though.” 

“Poor men needn’t starve anywhere 
about here,” replied the boy, “and if I 
were a man like you I’d rather starve ten 
times over than serve a poor little chap 
like this.” 

Tears again relieved the lad’s heart a 
little. They streamed down from beneath 
the bandage, and his sobs, which he would 
have repressed if he could, perhaps softened 
the rugged, brutal nature of the smuggler. 
He spoke somewhat less harshly, and tried 
to persuade the boy that all he had to do 
was to comply with the demand made 
upon him, and he needn’t be afraid. He 
would be quite safe if ho would tell them 
where to find Mr. CoUingwood’s valuables. 

“ I won't! I won’t! I won’t! ” ag^ 
broke out the boy, with the fiercest indig¬ 
nation. “What sort of a boy’d I be to 
go home in the morning and find my 
uncle and my mother ruined, and perhaps 
murdered, and know that I had help^ 
you ruffians to do it! I never will. If 
God lets you pitch me over the rocks you 
must. I tell you I won’t do it! ” 

They had emerged from the wood by 


this time, and were passing over a breezy 
open slqpe between its confines and the 
rocks. The noble bearing of the lad could 
be observed out there in the dusky glimmer 
of the night. This and his desperate elo¬ 
quence, combined with the fact that he 
had actually proved his resolution by 
holding out against the mouth of a loaded 
pistol, fairly staggered the ruffian who had 
him under his grip, and fully convinced 
him that he and his comrades were beaten. 
He led him on, however, in sullen silence, 
by a devious path, up to a certain point in 
the rocks, where he removed the handle 
from 1^ victim’s eyes. It would be im- 
ossible for him to find the way by which 
e had been led thus far, and in the 
darkness of that rocky path there was no 
further need of his eyes being bandaged. 
He was ordered to follow the smuggler 
closely, and did so, by a strangely dr- 
cuitous route. 

Attempt to escape he cl^rly saw would 
be useless, and he moved ou feeling like 
one going to his death. He was almost 
too faint and exhausted with excitement 
to think; but fugitive pictures of his 
mother’s anguish and dismay, when the 
morning came and her other son should 
be found mysteriously to have disappeared 
—of the joyful home-coming with Fred, 
which had Wn made to lure him into this 
awful trial—of the sea surging and roaring 
down among the black roexs, ready to 
dash him to pieces if the exasperated 
smugglers should really carry out their 
threat;—these and other fancies of the kiud 
chased rapidly through his throbbing brain, 
making those hours of darkness a dreadful 
ni^tmare. 

Up and down, in and out, over rough 
craggy points, and along smooth sloping 
pathways, the stalwart form of the smug¬ 
gler led the way, and Vincent Dormer 
followed, until at length he stopped before 
a small cavity in the face of a rock. He 
struck a lucifer-match and held it down to 
the opening, and gruffly bade the boy go 
in there. Mechanically the captive obeyed, 
stooping low to do so. A yard or so from 
the entrance the cavity in the rock became 
more spacious, and Vincent Doraer was 
ordered to st^d still, while his captor 
took a lantern from a corner of the cave 
and lighted it. They now moved on again 
along a passage under the rocks, till pre¬ 
sently the glare of a fire smote ou the 
rugged projections about them, and thc-ir 
journey was at an end. They had reached 
the secret stronghold of the gang—a large 
and lofty cavern, which, by the light of a 
blazing fire, and a lantern lodged on a 
prmecting peak, hewi a singularly weird 
and picturesque aspect. 

It was a strange spectacle which met the 
bewildered gaze of the terror-stricken 

the listening roof and walls, and from 
the gleaming blades of a bundle of cut* 
lasses suspended from a hook in the rock— 
a pile of barrels on which were laid a medley 
oi garments and gauze masks, pistol-cafes 
and brandy-flasks—a row of dark lanterns, 
a heap of waterproof boots, several tele¬ 
scopes, coils of rope, a number of, axes, 
besides a considerable accumulation of 
goods which had no doubt at some time 
or other formed part of the cargo of ves- 
sds that had been wrecked on that wild 
coast. 

Vincent Dormer saw little of all this. 
He just had time to receive the first gene¬ 
ral impression of a large cavern lighted 
up by the ruddy glare of a wood fire, 
when ho fell back and fainted. 
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Beside the fire sat a thin, weather-beaten 
looking man, and immediately behind him, 
in what appeared to bo the opening of 
another j'kassage, a second figure was just 
discernible in the deep shadow cast by a 
projecting mass of rock. This second 
occupant of the cave stood \\’ith his back 
to the new-comers as they entered, but at 
the sound of their footsteps ho turned his 
head, and then it was that the young cap¬ 
tive fainted. The fac(i that turu(‘d uj>oii 
him, was that of his brother Fred. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW TO MAKE GYMNASTIC 
APPARATUS. 

By Chaklks Si’RNfEu, 

Author of The Modern Gymnmt," etc, 

OMrAUATIVELY few 

years ago bodily exer¬ 
cise* were mostly con¬ 
fined to walking, run¬ 
ning, and rowing; 
now, liappily, it is an 
exception not to find 
soinc sort of gyinuastic 
exercise desired by 
h(*y 3 w’hore apparatus 
is necessary. Full and 
able inatructioiis as to 
the exercises are being 
given inthesecolumns, 
and in connection with 
them many lK>ys natu¬ 
rally d&sin* definite in¬ 
formation as to the 
cost of the needful appliances. Our ever vigi¬ 
lant Kditor has instructed me, as a plain but 
thoroughly pmctical man in sucli matters, to 
tell tVie readers of the Boy’s Own Pacer, as 
briefly and succinctly as possible, Imw any one, 
with a slight knowledge of carix ntry, can make 
at home all that is re«piisite for a gymnasium, 
and at a comparatively .small expense. 

As you will, of course, require some tools, I 
will begin by supposing that you have the 
ordinary commonplace ones, but may mention 
that, as you will find the truth of the adagi*. 
“A bad workman finds fault with his tools,” 
you must not attempt to cross-cut a piece of 
timber with a rip saw, or split your wood by 
using a gimlet instead of a bradawl, blaming 
the tofds, spoiling the wood and your own 
tamper. Bememher, too, that a ^od workman 
takes pride in the brightness ana sharpness of 
his implements of handicraft, and again— 

“Handle your tools without mittens.” 

I will commence by showing you Iww to con* 
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stnict a horizonfiil bar, as it is tl»e simplest 
apparatus to make, and alTord.s the greatest 
variety of exendses. There arc several ways of 
forming the sujiports. I will begin by giving 
you the two most suitable, one ns a fixture and 
Vho other portabh*, to be used in a room or aiiy- 
nheit) else desiretl. 

HonizoKTAL Bar, with woollen uprights, to 
fix in the ground {See Fi<f. 1) : — 

Tools. 

Hand-sijw (cross-cut). 

Jack jdaiie. 

Spike gimlet (throe-eightlis of an inch). 

Inch chisel. 

Hammer. 

llule, and 

Pencil. 

Matf.riAL.'^. s . 

2 Yellow battens 14ft. long. Tin. by 

2i in., at 3^^. . .. 8 2 

4 Struts, yellow, 4 ft 6 in. long, 4 in. 

by 1 in. ... ... .. 1 A 

1 Bar 6 ft. long, 1 T-Sths inches in 

diameter ... ... . 6 A 

2 Pins 6 in. long, 3-8ths of an inch in 

diameter, at 4d. ... ... ... 6 8 

20 Nails 2^ in. long . 0 4 

2 lb. lead-colour paint, at 8<i. 1 4 

1 lb. ultramarine blue. 1 0 


Materials. 

i. 1 

4 Lengths of yellow deal 8 ft long, 4j ia. 

by 1J in. ... .! i 

2 Stakes 2 ft. 6 m. long, 3 in. square i 

1 Bar, witli iron cor© ami screw-eyw, 6 ft. 

long ... ... ’.‘‘I 

2 Stay-ropes and toggles.i 

2 Stretcher irons ... 1' 

Size and varnish ... 1 1 


I 


19 0 


The first thing to be done is to order your 
wooil of the ncjire.st timber-merchant There 
are various kinds of fir-tiuibor, aud those mostly 
n.sed ar«' pine, spruce, and yellow dc'al. The 
latter is the be.st for our jwesent pnr|K)se, as it i.s 
ea.sy to work and will he.st stand the inclemency 
of the we;Ulier. 1 need scarcely tell yon wliere 
to gi‘t the other materials, a.s most ii-oumongers 
and colounneii keep everything you may require 
in this way. 

Having all your materials and tools ready, 
saw 4 feet off your battens (.v a), which will 
leave 10 feet for the uprights, and as 2 feet 

6 inches has to Ik* let into the ground, you will 
then have 7 feet 6 inches for the hciglit of the 
bar, wliicli is high enough for all exercises. 
Von will next fit the 4 feet pieces (n n) into one 
end of tlie uprights by halving them in ; this 
will form the solc-j)icce to which the stinrts 
(r c r r.) are nailed. All this pjiit, which goes 
underground, is loft in its rough .state ; the 

7 feet 6 inches above the ground will have to 
be planed over and the edgi‘S rounded ott' with 
the plane. The uprights can be either left plain 
or an ornamental turned top may bo added. 
This is a matter of fancy. 

The l>ar is made of the l>est straight-grained 
ash, 6 feet long and 1 7-Stlis inches in diameter. 

Before fixing, paint the upriglits all over with 
two coats of lead colour and one of any colour 
you prefer. Green will soon fade, blue will 
stand for years. 


This bar ( Fvj. 2), for its simplkity. portiV!! 
and strength, lias a reputation for 
most iiaelul kinds of app.aralu* ina<ie. Xxd 
is it used for a bar, but children s iviosi. ^ 
rings, and tni])eze can be attach©! to 
sup{K)rts can l>e spread out to alk>7 Uk be { 
stand at various heights by skiftingtljeilr ti 
irons (\ \) up and down. These irouLttl 
eighths of an inch in diameter, are ennk. i 
each end—t.e,, bent at right-angl»-:i: 1 
into holes in the uprights about three ad 
apart. 

llicre will be very little for jou to EBi*l 
this, viz., the four uprights. After 
planed these over and rounded the ulr> n 
tice Ij in, square holes through two of th;| 
rights (d), six inches from the top. od m 
5 Tn. roun<l holes through the other tvo. J 
is to take the end of the bar (a). Th'itRi 
j»art is to prevent the bar tuniiug roosirj 
you .swing on it. You will have to 
the bar with iron core, as it would be 
to make it without proper machinei^'. 

' Size and varni.sh the unrights with «»l 
of size and two of hard oak varnish, lito 
yon merely turn the screw-eye into the 
stakes, and attach the stays (c c) to then:. 

Lawn Gymnasii m (Fig. 3^ 
with wooden uprights to fix in the groanc 
T 00 L.S.— Same as for Horizontal Bar, Fif.l 
ALaterlals. 


2 Yellow battens 15 fL long, 7 in-by 

4 in., at 5d. ... • 

1 Yellow 14 ft. long, 7 in. by 

3.\d.. - 

4 Struts 5 ft. long, 4 ft. by 1^ i^ - 
4 Kunners 3 ft. long, 2 in. by 2 in. 

1 Ash bar 6 ft. long, 1 1 in. dianirter, 
with 2 in. square ends 

1 Facia board 6 ft. long, 6 in. by 1 »• 

20 Nails 2i in. long . 

4 Spikes 4 in. long . 

16 Screws No. 16, 3 in. long ... 

2 Bins 6 in. by | in. diameter 

3 lb. lead-colour ]>aiiit, at 8d. 

1^ lb. ultramarine blue, at U ... 



Portable horizontal bar :— 

Saw. 

Jack plane. 

Incli chisel. 

Three-eighths of an inch spike gimlet. 


£ 1 :.. 


Fig S represents the Lawn fivwwsic^ 
some of its appendages. My object n<»vs 
show you lu>w' to constnict th« 
course, wheu that is done yon can «du 
you like, for instance, olinibing-rop** r 
I haud-riugs (n H.), trapeze bar, foot or i 
swing (gJ vaulting ana horizontal bar (FJ 
On referring to the quantity yjW 
I there are two yellow battens 15 ft long - 
form the uprights (a a) ; 3 feet hasto^ 

I the ground, leaving 12 feet for the n^‘, 
the swing. The top (b), 7 ft. in j 

the 14 ft. length, the remaining 
cut in the centi-e to form the two . 
(d d), 3 ft 6 in. each; these are thenwl - 
the lx)ttom of tln^ uprights in 
struts (E K K e) nailed on as shown. 
be either morticed on to the 
by strong iron brackets. The inch w* 

(c) is nailed on the top for omaraent, as 
the comice-iK)le ejids. . 

The 2 inch square runners are 
uprights with tlie 3 inch screws ^ 
runner)*3 feet from the ground and - 
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First, however, I wish to remind those of my 
readers who live in towns or in neiglibourhoods 
where they do not think it safe to permit their 
pets to fly at large^ that they may keep tliem 
confined, and in pretty good health, too, if they 
have on aviary, or place attached to the loft 
where the biros can get botli air and exercise. 
This should bo double the size of the loft at the 
very least, and made of galvanised wire on sup¬ 
ports. It may bS constructed wherever you can 
find space for it, cither in the garden, if your 
pigeon-house is there, or on the roof of a build¬ 
ing, if the roof be flat, and this latter makes a 
capital situation on which to erect a nice pigeon¬ 
loft. But even a sloping roof may be formed 
into a piceoii ilight at the expense of a few 
shillings, by mean* of wire netting, the mesh of 
which, by the way, should bo small enough to 
prevent the sparrows and other birds from 
getting through to steal the food. 

I I will now suppose tliat you have what is 
I called ‘ ‘ a good mind to ” adopt pigeons as your 
hobby or your fancy ; then, if you are a think¬ 
ing boy, as well as a boy of some ingenuity, 
you will, no doubt, like t« look before you leap. 
Even supposing that yon know well enough you 
can easily raise the money to enable you to 
construct your loft, either with or without an 
aviary, and to purchase one or two pairs of 
birds, the practical question will naturally pre¬ 
sent itself—How' much will they take to keep ? 

I must be your mentor and try to answer 
the question for you. ligeons, then, that have 
their full liberty to fly about perch where they 
like, bask in the sun when and where they like, 
and probably take an interast—not altogetlier 
an unselfish one—in seeing the fowls fed, cost 
very little indeed to keep ; you will hanlly 
miss the little they require. But if your birds 
are confined to an aviary and loft, tlieii you 
have to do everything for them in the way of 
feeding, as they nave no chance of helping them¬ 
selves to tit-bits. But even fn this case, if fed 
judiciously, a pair of birds will hardly coat you 
twopence n week—certainly not more. 

The accounts you sometimes hear about the 
vast quantities of food that pigeons devour have 
really no foundation in truth. Indeed, 
would do Well to lend a deaf ear to a ^eat dual 
that people say against pigeons and the pigeon 
fancy. If you U*U your neighbours, fore.vample, 
that you mean to try to keep and breed a few 
pigeons, ten to one they will endeavour to throw 
cold water on your scheme by making such 
amiable and encouraging remarks as the follow¬ 
ing : “ Pigeons ? You are going to keep pigeons ? 
SVell, I pity you ! ” and your friendly neigh¬ 
bour will eye you cnriously as he speaks, as if 
he expected to find some signs of aberration of 
intellect in you that would justify his recora^ 
mending you as a likely subject for HanwelL 
If you \'enturo to raply with modesty, and oak 
why you aro to be pitied, the following, among 
other succinct reasons, will be mven you : 

Why ? You’ll soon know why wdien you get 
your i)igeons I They will cat you out of house 
and nome ; they will tear your garden all to 
pieces; you won’t be able to put down a seed 
for them. You’ll bo constantly in hot water 
W'ith your neighbours about them ; they will 
keen everything and every place in a state of 


1. Food and Feedin/f .—If }’t>u only keep just 
a few ordinary birds, that art' allowetl to fly 
about and do pretty much ns they please, they 
will generally manage to pick up a living for 
themselves, but nevertheless it is belter to feed 
even these in the afternoon or evening. They 
will go to roost more contenteilly if their crop's 
aro full, and there will bo less chance of their 
flying away and getting lost. 

I trust, however, that you will do more than 
keep a few ordinarj*^ or barn-door birds, and so 
you must know' liow to feed them piopoilv. 
This is veiy easily learned. 

Most successful breetlers nowadays feed tin ir 
pigeons somewhat difTcrently in summer from 
what they do in winter. During ooM weatlier, 
then, as your birds will not then be breeding, 
their food should consist of a mixture of tar« .s, 
tick-beans (often (udlcd pi^on-bcans), gn'y 
pas, with now and then a little barley or wfeal. 
This will *' stay tho stomachs well, as the 
Scotch say, and will moreover keep them right 
in the bowels, and prevent them from catching 
colds. 

In breeding time (summer) give a softer kind 
of food. Omit tho tick-hcans and give more 
grej' peas, with a good mixture of wheat, barley, 
maize, and Indhin millet—usually called dari. 
Rice is also au excellent addition to the summer 
diet 

Observe, however, that the change from winter 
to summer food must not he sudden but gradual, 
and in the same way the biids are to be put 
fjradiially back to their winter food when br^- 
ing is over. 

Small-sized pigeons are unable to swallow 
be{ius ; tares and the snniller peas must there* 
fore be given to them in tlie winter mOBths, 
and to these may bo added doh, etc., in sum¬ 
mer. 

The tick-beans should be the smallest that 
can be got, and you should bo careful that they 
arc not too old, and hard, and dry, for pigeons 
are not ostriclies. 

Tho grey pas are tho best, and thet should 
be of a certain ago—as new peas scour the birds 
—without being withered, hard, and dry. The 
same may be said about tares. 

I ought to warn you against the use of hemp- 
seed as a general food. It is very Stimulating, 
heating, and fattening. The birds are, of 
course, fond of it, but that is no reason they 
should Lave it. It is useful at times, however, 
as a stimulant and restorative, and may be given 
occasionally to the parent birds wlien the young 
are not doing quite as well as they ought. In 
this case it may l>a judiciously mixed with 
canary and millet seeds. 

See that everything you give your pigeons to 
eat is of the very best quality. Keep their food 
in nice clean boxes^ and from tfa«M you are to 
fill their hoppers. 

Hoppers are of various shapes, same hand¬ 
some and some ugly, some simple and some 
quite the reverse, but all are so constftRf^ that 
the birds cannot perch upon them, and so soil 
their seeds. 


a poovc or space between them for 
lO wir to slide np and down. For 


.ulting purposes these runners have to be bored 
rough with a I in. nose or spoon-bit (a gimlet 
Duld split the wood); the holes must be about 
;ree inches apart from the top to liottom, and 
e intended to take the g in. pin which is 
support the bar. 

The whole of the wood-work above ground 
list be planed, and edges neatly chamfered or 
unded otf. It Is the custom to burn or char 
te surface of that peirt of the timber w'hich has 
' be let into tho ground to prevent it from 
tting, but a good coat of gas tar or Stockholm 
I (the same as used for coal sacks) aosW'ers the 
irpose. 

(7’o be continued.) 


TEE BOTS OWN PIGEON-LOFT 
AND DOVECOT. 


By a PuortssiONAL Judge. 


ART 11.-^FOOD AND FEEDING OF riGEONS— 
WHAT THEY COST TO KBEr-^HOTPENS— 
WATKifcFOR DKINKLNO I*URP08i:S—THE FOUN¬ 
TAIN—WATER i*OR THE BATH—THE BATH— 
OLBANLINESS. 

OMR great culinar}' 
l^A authority, in describ- 

method 

^ t'V /) cooking a hare, 

p Ir commences with the 

_ wonls, “Fii-st catch 

I your hare.” But my 

I advice to you is quite the 
I ^ reverse : you must not catch 
'"fevy ^ your hare—that is, you must 

. I stock pigeons 

I everything 

prepared for their proper re- 
1/ I ception. I told you in Part i. 

t about their cots and lofts 

I and perches ; in this I have 
,'•,‘..4^.1 ify speak about the best me¬ 
thod of feeding them, and 
^ best kind of food to give them. 


Fig. I. 

Fig. 2 represents a common but very useful 
one, which would do well for placing the food 
in after it has bocn mixed. Other lioppers aro 
divided into compartments, so that a diflerout 
kind of grain or seeil may be placed in each, for 
the birds to pick and cliaose. Fig. 1 will snow 
one of these. 
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Pigeons are not contented with their food 
unless they have a jar of a kind of relish plaeed 
handy fer them to pick at when so inclined. 



Fig. 2. 


This should, therefore, never be forgotten. 
There are several ways of making this. Some 
people use a mixture of equal parts of gravel, 
clay, mortar from an old wall, and .slacked lime, 
w'ith a fourth part of bay .salt and a few caraway 
seeds. Tliis is made into a paste with brine, 
and placed in stone hoppers, where the birds 
can get at it without being able to enter in and 
trample on it The same mixture may be placed 
in the hopper dr)". 

It IS judicious during summer to hang a little 
green food up in the aviary, if the binls cannot 
get out. A little soft food does good sometimes 
by way of addition to the ordinaiy diet, such as 
yitcake, boiled potato, soaked bread, etc.; but 
if the pigeons have their freedom this is quite 
unnecessary, ns they will be able to find the 
kind of soft food that best suits them. 

2. Water for Drinking .—A good supply of 
pure fresh water for drinking is nuite a neces¬ 
sity for pigeons of all kinds. This should be 
placed in a fountain so as to be kept clean. The 
fountain may be a large earthenware one, which 
can always be procured from the shoj^ and 
dealers in stoneware, or the fountiin may 
be of metal, similar to that shown in Fig. 3. 



Fig. 3. 


This is a very good one, and has one great 
advantage over many—it is easily cleaned out. 

3. Water for Bathing .—This should not be 
omitted from your pigeons’ home. I do not say 
loft, because if you can by any possibility place 
it anj'^vhere else, do not have it in the loft, as the 
splashing of the birds makes even'thing around 
it in sucli a mess. Tlie bath may be any shallow 
kind of dish not more than four inches deep and 
two or three feet snuare, the water may be two 
and a half inches deep, and a brick should be 
placed in the centre for the younger birds to 
stand upon if so inclined. The water should be 
changed daily. 

4. Cleanliness .—This is of the utmost im¬ 
portance. Never, then, leave anything filthy 
about, and have every board, that can be scraped 
seen to twice a w’cek at least. Bed the floor an 
inch deep with sawdust, in which a little tur¬ 
pentine or carbolic acid, or both, has been well 
mixed. This is to keep down vermin, which is 
sometimes most troublesome in a pigeon-loft. 
Tl; ‘ Toppings are easily removed from the saw¬ 
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dust. If you cannot g**t sawdust, you must 
substitute nice, clean, drv gravel. 

Nest-pans are best made of unglazed earthen¬ 
ware ; they ought to be heavy and moilerately 
shallow, else the birds will be unable to lie close 
to tlieir nests. A nest comj)o.'w'd of lightly 
arrangiKl twigs of heather or birch is sometimes 
preferred by the birds to anything else. 



(To be eontinued.) 


THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 

cn.vrTEU XXI.— now my m.vster farkd at 

ST. CEOROF.’s COI.LEf’.E AND MKT AN OLD 
ACQUAINTANCE OF THE RKADEU’.S THEUE. 


not my intention 
in these pages to 
give a full and par¬ 
ticular account of 
George Reader’s 
college life. It 
would neither be 
on the whole in¬ 
teresting, nor w'ould 
it be found to have 
much bearing on 
my own career, 
which is the osten¬ 
sible theme of the 
present veracious 
history. 

Stories of college life have furnished 
amusing material for many a book before 
now, to which the reader must turn should 
his curiosity in that direction require to be 
satisfied. The life of a hard—a too hard¬ 
working student in his cell under the col¬ 
lege staircase is neither amusing nor sensa¬ 
tional, and it is quite enough to say that, 
after his first eventful evening, George 
Reader pursued his studies with nnfiagging 
ardour, though with greater precaution 
than ever. 

He soon discovered which hours of the 
day and night were most favourable for 
uninterrupted work. He made a point of 
taking his constitutional during the hour 
made hideous by the ill-starred aspirant on 
the ophicleide. He invested in a trap for 
the rats, which, with the aid of his 
mother’s cheese, yielded him a nightly 
harvest of victims, and he arranged with 
Benson, the “ gyp,’* not to interrupt him, 
preferring rather to wait on himself—nay, 
even to dust out his own room—than have 
to sacrifice precious time while the same 
offices were Deing performed by another, 
especially by such an overpowering and 
awe-inspiring person as Benson. 

So he set himself to work, attending 
lectures by day, reading every night into 
the small hours, spending scarcely any¬ 
thing, shrinking from all acquaintance¬ 
ships, taking only a minimmn of recrea¬ 


tion, and living almost the life of a beitiX 
until I could see his cheeks grow pale, ] 
his eyes dark round the rims, and 
for his health. 

Ho treated me uniformly well. Of 
course, as the gift of bis fellow-vilkg'-i, 
he prized me highly, but by no means 
signed me to the stately repose of a per It 
ornamental treasure. I lay nightly b«:dr 
his elbow on the table, and counted ir 
him the hours as they sped from niieLt 
morning. I lay beneath his pillow £ 
night, and help^ him to rise betimes. I 
insured his punctual attendance at lecture 
and drove him home from his scanty wai 
in the fresh air more quickly than I mvy 
would have cared to do if I could tsw 
helped it. In short, I found myself in tii 
satisfactory’^ position of one tboron^j 
useful in his sphere of life, and on j. 
w’hole, though my first young masts- r - 
turned constantly to my thoughts, I c^i- 
trived to be very happy in my new cara- 
city. 

Two events, however, both of a pk^aei: 
nature, served to vary’ the monotony d 
George’s second term at college. The n.v. 
of these was a visit from his friend mi 
atron, Dr. Wilkins, the rector of Mugg--- 
ridge. 

George was sitting at his modest break¬ 
fast one morning, when his door sudda. 
opened, and the well-known and belcvt: 
face of his old tutor lit up the apartmeci 

My master sprang to his feet, and wit: 
unaffected joy rush^ forward to welc«;>iL- 
his guest, before it had so much as ocenn 
to him into what miinWting quarteis i- 
was receiving him. 

“ How good of y’ou to come, sir’” I 
cried. “ I never expected such hasti¬ 
ness.” 

“You don’t suppose I should gothroHii 
Cambrid^ and never beat up your quar¬ 
ters, my’boy ? But, dear me, how ill 
are looking! ” 

“Ami? I don’t feel ni.” 

“ Humph ! you’re overdoing it. Bti 
aren’t you going to offer me some break* 
fast?” 

George coloured, and his spirits sank as 
his eyes fell on the scanty fare of which h 
himself had been partaking. 

“ It’s only bread-and-butter,” he said. 

“ And what better ? ” said Dr. Wilim?. 
sitting down; “ and I warrant thebutt/? s 
good if it’s your mother’s making.” 

“So it is,” said George, beginning to 
recover his spirits. “ And how did yee 
leave them at home, sir ? ” 

“ First-rate, my boy; looking much bet¬ 
ter than you are. And 80 this is your dea’ 
AVell, it’s—” 

“ Nothing very grand,** put in George. 

“ Exactly, nothing very grand; bat I 
dare say you find it as good a place to rewi 
in as a drawing-room, eh ? Now tell nie 
all about yourself, my boy, while I drink 
this good tea of yours.’* 

And Geor^, with light heart and bean- 
ing face, told his go^ friend of all 
doings, his hardships, his difficulties, 
triumphs, and his ambitions. 

And Dr. Wilkins sat and listened with 
pride and thankfulness at heart, to 
his young protige the same earnest, mi- 
affected boy he had parted with frmn 
Muggerbridge six months before. 
talked for a long time that momiog. The 
tutor and boy passed in review- all the 
w’ork hitherto accomplished, and discussc^i 
the programme of future study, 
were the w’holesome counsels the el<w 
gave to the younger, and many were the 
new hopes and resolutions which filled the 
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8 heart as he opened all his soul to his snre whether the lad’s skill would be equal in the same position, but his playing came 
(1 friend. to his enthusiasm. to be a matter of remark among the 

And now,’’’said Dr. Wilkins, “ I want George sat down on the bench, and laid musical set of 8t. George’s, 
to take me to see your college and his fingers lovingly on the keys. But he “ Who is the fellow wboplsyod to-dtiy?” 

pel.” withdrew them before he had soimdod a a man inquired one day of the organist; 

eorge looked perplexed. Who was he note. “ I would rather you did not watch is he a pupil of yours ? ” 

conduct a Doctor of Divinity over his me too closely,” he said, nervously, “ for I “No. I might bo a pupil of his in some 
('ge? Such a hermit’s life had he led am only a beginner.” things. He’s a boy, and, mark my word, 

b he hardly knew the ins and outs of “ Let us go and sit downstairs,” sug- if he goes on as he’s begun he’ll be heard 

place himself, and there was not a gested the doctor.” of some day.” 

^le man in the college to whom ho was The organist looked still more doubtful “What's his name, do you know?” in- 
a stranger. than before, and began to repent his offer, quired the youth. 

I’m afraid you’ve chosen a bad g^de,” However, he retired with the doctor, and “I don’t even know that, I never— 

ered he. “I don’t know any of the made up his mind to be excruciated. They Here he comes I ” 

i, and very little of the place.” sat down in two of the stalls and waited. “ Introduce me, will you? ” 

Oh, never mind that,’/ said the doctor; And then George began to play. What “ With pleasure. Allow me to introduce 
will be all the more interesting to make he played 1 cannot tell. It began first in Mr. Halliday,” said the organist to George, 
•iir of discovery, so come along ! ” a faint whisper of music which swelled on- Halliday I Wasn’t that a familiar name 

reorge put on his cap and gown and ward into a pure choral melody. Then to me P Was it possible ? This tine fellow, 

yed. For a moment he wished the suddenly the grand old roof trembled then, was no other than Jim Halliday, 

rn hod been long enough to conceal the with the clash of a martial movement, whom I had last seen as a boy on the steps 
3 h on the knee of his trousers, but the strong and steady, which carried the of Eandlebury, with his chum Charlie 
t be laughed at himself for his vanity. listener onward till he was, with the sound, Newcome, waving farewell to Tom Drift. 
There’s nothing to be ashamed of,” lost in the far distance. Then, in wailing Ah, how my heart beat at being thus 
light he, “ and if it U patched—well, it minor numbers the music returned, slowly once more brought back into the light of 

working itself up into the tumult and fury those happy days by this imexpccted 
.nd thus consoling himself he accom- of a pent-up agony, and finally sweeping meeting! 

ied the doctor across the quadrangle. all before it in a wild hurricane of bitter- My master b^ no means shared my 
Cen certainly did stare at him as he ness. Then a pause, and then sweetly and dehgbt at the mcident. He had always 
led, and some of them deemed him a in the far distance once more rose the shrunk from acquaintanceships among his 
leer specimen,” and others wondered quiet hymn, and after that all was silence, fellow-collegians. With none, hitherto, 
iX St. George’s was coming to. But After the first few notes the organbt had but the organist had he become familiar, 
master, if he noticed their looks, disre- uttered a startled ejaculation, and drawn and that only by virtue of an irresistible 
dod them, and, os for Dr. Wilkins, he the doctor to another seat farther down the common interest. His poverty and hum- 
led to himself to think how prone man- nave, where, till all was over, he sat ble station forbade him to intrude his 
i is to judge by appearances. motionless as a statue. But the moment fellowship on the clannish gentry of St. 

Unless I mistake,” mused he to him- the music had ceased he ran up the stairs George’s, and certainly his cravings for 
, “ these young sparks of St. George’s with a face full of pleasure and admiration, hard study led him, so far from consider- 
l some day think fit to be proud of their and actually seized George by the hand. ing the exclusion as a hardship, to lo''k 

r fellow-collegian.” “ You’re a genius, sir. That was not at upon it as a mercy, and few things he 

'he two made the tour of the college, all bad, I can tell you.” desired more devoutly than that this satis- 

i finished up with the grand old Gothic A happy smile was aU the answer George factory state of affairs might continue, 
pel. It was easy to guess why George’s could give. I do not say George was right in this. 

» lit up as he approached the place. “ Not at alt bad,” repeated the organist. Sociability is, to a certain extent, a duty, 
i deep notes of an organ were sounding “ I was telling your friend,” added he to and one that ought not without the sound- 
3SS the quadrangle, and as they entered Dr. Wilkins, who had returned more est reason to be shirked. Gkx)rge may 
door a flood of harmony swept towards slowly to the organ, “ that was not at all have carried his reserve rather too far, but 
m down the long aisles. Dr. Wilkins bad. He must come here often.” at any rate you will allow he erred on tlie 

Id feci the boy’s arm tremble, and “ Nothing, I am sure, would delight him right side, if he erred at all, and carried 
rd the sigh of delight which escaped more,” said the doctor. “Eh, myooy?” his purpose through with more honesty 
lips. Without a word they sat in the “ Nothing indeed,” said George. “ but—” and success than poor Tom Drift had dis- 

rest stall, and listened while the music “ But your reading, I suppose.” played in a very similar situation, 

it on. How it rose and fell, how it “ Never mind your reaaing, sir! ” ex- Now, however, his hermitage was in 
nbled in the oak arches of the roof, and claimed the organist. “ What’s that to peril of a siege, and he quailed as he ao- 
tpt through the choir down to where music ? Take my advice, and in for mowledgcd the introduction offered him. 
y sat ! It was only an ordinary music.” “ How are you ? ” said Halliday, with 

anist’s practice ;• but to George, after Poor George! for a moment ho felt aU his old downrightness. “land a lot 
hard work, and with the memories of tempted to abandon all his ambitions and of fellows have liked your playing, and I 
ne revived by the presence of his dear resolutions at the prospect of a career so don’t see why I shouldn’t tell you so. 
or, it came as a breath from heaven, delightful and congenial. But he was How arc you ? ” 

ily, nearly, had he heard that organ made of firmer stuff than Tom Drift, and “I’m quite well, thank you?” faltered 

ze his coming to Cambridge, but' never replied, Geoi^. 

I it delighted him as it did now. “ I cannot do that, sir; but if I may “ You’re a freshman, I suppose? ” asked 

* Can we see the organ ? ” he said, when come now and then—’* Jim. 

last chord hod died away. “Come whenever you like,” said the “ No, I’m in my second year.” 

‘ Let us try,” said the doctor. organist; and so saying he shook George “ Are you? I thought I knew all the 

Hhe gallery door was open, and, ascend- and his friend by &e hand, and hurried men in the college; but perhaps you live in 

: the stairs to the organ-loft, they found from the chapel. the town ? ” 

t organist preparing to depart. This was the event which of all others “ No, I live in college.” 

' We have been a clandestine audience,” brightened George Header’s first year at “ Where are your rooms ? ” asked the 

X the loctor, “ and couldn't help coming college. astonished Jim. 

thank you for the treat you have given Instead of aimless walks, he now stohi “ In, or rather nnder, H staircase,” 

My young friend here is music inad.” at every spare moment (without cutting replied George. “ Perhaps you would know 

The organist smiled. into his ordinary work) to the organ, and the place best as the ‘ Mouse-trap.* ” 

• You took me at a disadvantage,” he there revelled in music. His acquaintance Jim could not resist a whistle of surprise, 

(1, “I was only amusing myself.” with the college organist increased and and a rapid scrutiny of his new acquaint- 

‘ Whatever you were doing for yourself, developed into a friendship, of which anoe. 

II delighted us,” said the doctor. mutual admiration formed a large element, “ The ‘Mouse-trap ’! That’s an awful 

“Would you like to try the organ?” and one happy Sunday, a year after his hole, isn’t it ? ” 

^sently said the organist to Geor^. Oh, arrival at Cambridge, he received, for the “ Yes,” said George, his candour coming 
lat a bound of delight I could fern in my first time, the much coveted permission to to his rescue to deliver him from this cro^s- 
ister’s breast at the invitation! preside at the organ during a college ser- examination, “but it’s cheap—” 

“ May I ? ” be exclaimed. vice, a task of which ho acquitted himself! Jim looked as afflicted as if ho had been 

' ‘ Certainly, if you like—and if you can,” so well—nay, so remarkably well—that not* seized with a sudden toothache. 

ded the other, hesitatingly, as if not only did he frequently find himself again “ What a blundering jackass I am 1 
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PleMe excuse uiy rudences; I never xucaut 
to annoy you.” 

“You have not done so. You are not 


don’t let’s talk of that. Will you come to 
my rooms ? ” 

George heaitat^id, and then answered. 


“ I’ve no right to expect you to aseoenj 
with me.” 

“ Why evtr not ? ** 



An Unexpected Visitor. 



the sort of man I should mind knowing I 


course not; so am 1 poor; but 


8 goo: 


I’d rather not, please. I’m reading 
hard, and, befddes—” 

“ Besides what ? ” 


George introduced to a new Friend. 


I “ I may as well tell you straight 
My father is a gamekeeper, and I sm i 
! gamekeeper’s son,” 

I Jim laughed pleasantly. 

“ Well, upon my honour, your logic 2 
' perfect, but I can’t say as much for 
sense. Bless yon» man, aren’t we all rf a 
lineal descendants of a gardener? Coof 
j along! ” 

I “ Please excuse me,’* again falhre 
I George; “ you are very kind, but 
I friends may not thank you for—” 
j “My friends,—oh, yes!” blurted (-M 
' Jim. What on earth business have I 
to put their noset into my affairs ? Lufl 
their impudence, all of them ! ” 

Jim, you will sec, was still a boy, thoc|r l 
j ho had whiskers. 

“Don’t blame them till they have 
fended. Anyhow, Mr. Halliday, pleaH 
excuse me. I want to read, and hs>> 
made a rule never to go out,” 

“ Look here—what’s your name ? ” begs 
I Jim. 

“ Reader,” replied my master. 

; “Reader! Are you the fellow who’s is 
for the Wigram S^olarship ? ” cried JicL 
I in astonishment. 

I “ Yes,” replied George; “ how did yoc 
I know P ” 

j “ Only that some of the fellows ire bii« 
i ting hard on you for winner.” 
i GeorTO laughed. “ They’ll lose tkii 
1 money,” he said. 

I “ I hope not,” said Jim, “ for if yon 2 ^' 

I it you’ll be free of the coUege, and get iiito 
rather better quarters thM the 
trap.’ But look here, Reader, do come t<' 
my rooms, there’s a good fellow ; if 
don’t want any friends, don’t prevent «j 
having one.” 

This was irreastible, and Geoige had 
nothing for it but to yield, and with many 
misgivings to accompany his new friend. 

(I'o 6< cofUinuMt) 
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ODD BITS BY AH ODD FELLOW. 

HEN I say by 
an Odd Fellow 
I don’t mean 
that I am one 
of those Olid 
Fellows who 
appear in pub¬ 
lic once a year, 
dad in rar- 
ments wonder¬ 
ful to the eye, 
on the way to 
the Crystal 
Palace. No, I 
do not aspire 
to W'ear a green 
sash and a red 
star, nor to be 
a Worahipfiil 
Grand Master of any Ancient Order, w'hether of 
Buffaloes or any other quatlrupeds. I am an 
odd fellow in quite another sense. I don’t care 
for many things that boys care for. I’vo oiit- 
grown a love for “ tuck.” The only cricket I 
care for is Dickens’s “ Cricket on the Hearth.” 
The only game I like is game on the dinner- 
table. 1 never drive anything except iny pen. 

I never ride anything except iny hobbies. My 
friends generally call ino an odd fellow, and I 
suppose I am odd ; even so. 

I SEE some people want to get to the Pole 
again. Not that they have been there before, 
but that they have often wished to. I suppose 
that the first man who reaches it will carve his 
name on it, try and melt a piece off to take 
home as a trophy, possibly trj’ and ship the 
whole concern, and then find that winter has 
come on again and that ho will never make 
anything out of his speculation. Very likely 
tliis has happened already, and the Pole h:is been 
long ago lost; so if any one ever reaches the 
spot where it ought to stand he will know how 
it is that it is gone. 

By the Avay, I wonder if the Pole stretches 
right through the earth ? Is the South Polo 
only the other end ? Is it all of wood ? it ought 
to be, or the word is a misnomer. In that case 
what becomes of it when it reaches the centre of 
the earth ? Ah, boys, these are great questions. 
Some of you must sail to the Arctic Ocean and 
find out the answers. 

WH.iT is the use of the Pole ? Ask different 
people and you will get various answers. The 
naturalist will tell you that it is for whales to 
mb against, the barber that polls are made to bo 
shaved, although he generally paints his own polo 
and puts it outside his shop. The Russian 
thinks a Pole the right material te be tyrannised 
over; the politician thinks the poll tyrannises 
over him. What shall we think ? I don’t think 
anything; that is the easiest way to settle 
awkward questions. As an Irish orator onco 
remarked, “ Yes, my friends, this is a difficult 
question, and I think the best way is to look 
tae difficulty boldly in the face and pass on to 
the consideration of another matter.” 

The Hon.-, Member of Congress, told 

this sto^ at dinner the other day. A farmer 
was saying that ho guessed he had the poorest 
lot of ground outside the earth- “ I put an old 
liorse to graze in one of my fields ; I went there 
a week after to see how ho was progressing ; I 
found the poor creature lying on the ground, sir, 
starved, sir, with the whole field to feed frohi. 
Ho looked at me reproachfully as I came near, and 
tried hard to draw his last breath, but he was so 
weak he couldn’t manage it, and I had to borrow 
a horse from the next farm to draw it for him. 
Fact, sir ! ” 

The story-teller could at all events draw one 
thing for himself, the longbow. I once re¬ 
marked to a young artist at the seaside, “ It 
must be very difficult to dniw the ocean.” “ I 
never do,” he replied ; I paint the moon and 
f et tlie moon to draw the ocean.” I went homo 
without any more conversation. 

History is a dry subject as a rule. Boys do 
not take as much interest in knowing who killed 


William Rufus as chilJivn do in “Who killed 
Cock Robin.” 

I KE.MEMBER Calling long ago on an old 
schoolfellow who had come to London. I asked 
him how he liked living in chambers. He told 
me that since he had done so he had had the 
truth of one episoile in English history brought 
home to him with great force. “ After my expe¬ 
rience witli my washerwoman,” he said, “I find 
it easy to believe that King .lohn lost his jewels, 
his crown, and almost his life in the f^ash / ” 

A SWEET old lady i^atted me on the liead in 
the long past days when I had curls and said, 
“Ah, my dear child, you should be thankful 
that you have such a j*air of parents.” It 
remiudei me so ludicrously of a sentence I had 
just mastered in my spelling book to the elTect 
that it is difficult to jiare a pear with a pair of 
scissors, tliat I began to laugh, and I am afraid 
I lost the tip that the old lady generally 
be.stowed on me when I visited her. 

It sounds very childish to hear a big l»oy 
calling his fatlier and mother Pa and Ma. 
Nowadays there seems a danger of the otlier 
extreme, for the new generation of boys np]>car 
unable to refer to their father except under the 
title of the pater, the governor, or, worse still, 
“the boss.” I remeni ber in M. Tainc’s notes 
on England he remarks on the parental discip¬ 
line still exerted in England as shown by the 
fact that young men always speak of their father 
os “ the governor.” The “ intelligent foreigner ” 
was misled. I’m afraid. 

Umbrellas ! Fancy what life must have 
been before they were invented. Better per¬ 
haps than when they were, for the first 
umbrellas were heavy, clumsy machines, com¬ 
pared to which Mrs. G amp’s famous gingham 
w;is a parasol. Everyone now has an umbrella, 
except policemen, sailors, and soldiers; and 
the day may come when they may be seen 
even in the army, for the Commandtr-in-Cliief 
is credited with the u.sc of one on a field-day. 
The moilern s[>eciinen is inclined to nui to the 
extreme of lightness at the expense of strcngtlu 
I was passing Euston a short time since in a 
lieavy shower, my umbrella held well down with 
both hands. However, at the corner my hat 
blew off, and I made a dart forwards to catch it. 
Single misfortunes never come alone, as Sir 
Boyde Roche say.s, so the w’ind blew my 
umbrella inside out and made a complete wreck 
of it. It >vas hopeless to try to hoist it again, 
so I looked for my liat. The road was up for 
repairs and Avas a mass of liquid mud. My 
hat was at least a hundred yards off, blown 
against a paling ; I fetched it and saw it was 
covered w’ith dirt, in.side as well as out. I put 
it on and strolled to the hotel in as dignified a 
way as Wixs possible with a muddy hat and 
wrecked umbrella, got the commissionaire to 
whistle a hansom, jumped in and reached home. 
My unfortunate umbrella was in such a state of 
protuberant spikes that I couldn’t get it out 
of the cab, so I left it there. Some visitors 
were waiting for me ; I joined them at once; 
nor did I know till they had gone that a 
circle of mud from my unlucky hat was round 
my head. 1 almost determined to have an 
umbrella built for me on Robinson Crusoe’s 
plan ! 

Br-the-bye, have you ever heard of the man 
mentioned by Mark Twain in one of his lectures 
who became so thin that the only part of his 
I clothes that fitted him was his umbrella ? 


MY DOGGIE AND I. 

By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of The Red Man's Retenge” etc. 

CHAPTER XI.—RELATES GENERALLY TO THE 
HOINQS AND SAYINGS OF ROBIN 8LIDDER. 

“ IITy de^,” said Mrs. McTougall, one 
^ ill evening to the doctor, “ since that 
little boy Slidder came to stay with us, 
tbiiigs have become worse and worse; in 
fact, the house is almost unbearable.” 


“My dear,” responded! Dr. McT _J 
“you amaze me. Surely the Iwy bu li 
dared to be rude—insolent to you' ’ 

“ Oh no, it’s not tbat; but ht j 
really be forbidden to enter the ec.-- ^ 
Our darlings, you know, were d.-vi j 
enough before he came, but smoetht-E ’^i 
have become absolute maniacs.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that the Ld 
rascal has been teaching them ba;l 
or manners, I hope?” returned the <1 ' i 
with a frown. 

“ Dear me, no, papa; don’t get 
answered the anxious lady—“ far fr:_ 
Ou the contrary, I really believe tLi: i 
darlings have greatly improved Lh j 
guage and manners by their exampk :| 

Robin’s exuberant spirits are far tO':_i 

for them. It is like putting fire to i.—i 
powder, and they are so foed of _i 
That’s the difficulty. The boy dcK-* a 
presume, I must say that for hbi. ii:': I 
is very respectful to nurse ; but th>; j 
dren arc constantly asking him tc . 
and play with them, which he seems . J 
pleased to do, and then his mind is v i 
centric, so inventive. The new gam ^ 1 
dc\'ises are very ingenious, but so oa • i 
ingly dangerous and destructive thit 
absolutely necessary to check him, ilJ 
\~ant you to do it, dear.” 

“ I must know something aben* *J 
nature of the mischief before I can in 
it,” said the doctor. 

“ Oh, it’s indescribable,” returned J 
lady. “The smell that he makes in i 
nurf cry with his chemical experimeL'* 
awful; and then poor Pompoy, or DamT - 
whatever they call him—for they seem 
undecided about his name—has not J 

of—I was going to say—a dog with b-i 
Only last night, wrhen you were out. j 
ridiculous boy proposed the storming f I 
ogre’s castle. Nurse was downstairs a* 1 
time, or it could never have harpe:^ 
Well, of course, Robin was the ogrs 'J 
ling Dolly was a princess whom hf ii 
stolen away. Jack was a prince who 
deliver her, and the others were 'J 
prince’s retainers. A castle was buQt 
one comer, of all the tables and ch^iir' i 
the room piled on each other, with i 
particular chair so ingeniously amD.i 
that the pulling of it out would britsTti 
castle in ruins to the groiind. The f 
attack, as far as I could make cut, 
that the prince should ring our dimil 
bell at the C€wtle gates and fiercely deni^J 
admittance, the demand to be followri 1 
a burst from the trumpets, drums, -J 
gongs of his soldiers. The ogre, i 
the castle top with the princess, afteraf | 
preliminary yells and howls, was to ss; i 
a gruff voice that he wm too mocii ^ 
gaged just then with bis dinner — 
three roast babies were being 
When they were disposed of, the 
would be killed, and served up as a sort J 
light pudding, after which he weald 
the castle gate. A horrible smell was t: p 
created at this j^int, to represent 
roasting of the bi^ies. This vras to b 
si^al of a burst of indignation fro°i 
pnnee and bis troops, who were to ' 
furious assault on the door—one of ^ 
largest teatrays—and after a little 
prince was to pull away the 
chair, and msh back with Lis 
avoid the falling ruin, yvhile the ogre 
princess were to find shelter under 
nursery table, and then, when the fall Tfsi 
over, they were to be found dead aiu'-Ji 
the ruins. I am not sure whether 
princess was to bo revived, or she 
to have a grand funeral, but the 
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got that length. I was sitting here, pockets, and his eyes deep into futurity, makes a ’umble apology, an’ gets undone 
itjg to the various sounds overhead, Whether he saw much there I cannot tell, as fast as possible, but if she larfs, and 
cring what they could be about,* but after wandering for some time in that says, ‘ Stoopid boy; w’y don't you look 
I heard a loud ringing—this was the unknown region bis eyes returned to sur- before you ? ’ or suthin o’ that sort, I just 
bell. It was soon followed by a rounding things, and, among other objects, ’ooks on another tag to another button 
of toy trumpets and drums. A most alighted on the ’bus conductor, whose head w’en we’re a’ fumbHn’ at the first one,^ 
sting smell began to permeate the was within a few inches of bis toe. It was and so goes on till we get to be quite 
at the same time, for it seems that the head of the Slogger I sociable over it—I might almost say cen¬ 

tre set fire to his chemicals too soon. That eccentric individual, having sprung fidential. Once or twice I’ve been the 
I heard roaring and yelling, which up in a few months from the condition of victim of mis judgment, on’ got a heavy 
alarmed me—it was so gruff. When a big boy to that of an exceedingly young slap on the face from angelic hands that 
Dped there was a dire crash of some- man, had obtained a situation as conductor ought to ’ave known better, but oh the 
—that was the burst of indignation, to a ’bus. ^ He was so b«isy with his fares ’ole I’m willin’ to take my chance.” 

Lssault came off next, and as the when Hobin mounted the’bus that he failed **Not a bad notion,” remarked the 
Lng of the troops was mingled with to observe him until the moment when the Slogger; “ especially for a pretty little 
ammering of the large teatray, the latter returned from futurity. Their eyes chap like you, Eobin.” 

•g of the dinner-bell, and the beating met simultaneously, and opened to such “lUght you are,” replied the other,. 

» gong, you may fancy what the noise an extent that if size had counted for ** but you needn’t try on the dodge your- 
la the midst of it there was a numbers they might have done for four self, for it would never pay with a big, 
us crash,^ accompanied by screams of boys. ugly grampus like you, Vulum.” 

that were too genuine to bo mis- “ Hallo, Buttons! ” was the Sloggers Having thus run into a pleasant litUe- 
. I rushed up, and found the furniture exclamation. ^ chat, the two waifs proceeded to compare 

scattered over the room, with darling Hallo, Slogger! ” was that of Eobin. notes, in the course of which comparison 
in the midst, the others standing in “ Well, now; this is a pleasure. Who’d the Slogger gave an outline of his recent 
Q silence around, and Eobin Slidder a thought it I ” said the conductor, reach- history. He had been engaged in several 
$ on the ground ruefully rubbing his ing up his hand. successful burglaries, but had been caught 

“ Is that for your fare, or a shake, Slog- in the act of pocket-picking, for which 
he truth was that the particular choir ger ? ” demanded Eobin. offence he had spent some weeks in prison. 

>een pulled away before the proper “A shake, of course, old feller,” replied While there a visitor had spoken to him 
and the castle had come down in the other, as Eobin grasped the proffered very earnestly, and advised him to try an 
while the ogre and princess were still hand; “ but I say,” he added in a lower honest life, as being, to say the least of it, 

3 top of it. Fortunately Eobin saved key, “ there’s no Slogger now in this ’ere easier work than thieving. He had made 
, at the expense of his own head and world- He’s dead an’ buried long ago. the attempt. Through the influence of 
ier, by throwing his arms round her My name is Villum Bowls—^no connection the same prison-visitor he had obtained a 
dling undermost, but it was a narrow wotever with Slogger. Oh, no ! we never situation, from which he had been ad- 
3, and you really must put a stop to mention ’im. But, I say, w’en did you go vanced to the responsible x>osition which 
.'eckless on-goings.” into the genteel line ? eh, Slidder! ” he then held. 

I doctor promised to do so. ** Eobin—Eobin is my name now^ Villum “And, d’you know, Eobin,” said the 

have to send Eobin a message this Bowls. I’ve changed it since we mot last, Slogger, “ I find that honesty pays pretty 
)on, and will administer a rebuke though I hain’t cut old friends like you. well, and I means to stick to it.” 

) sending him,” he said; but it was Eobin an’ Slidder’ave been miited, an’a “An’ I suppose,” said Eobin, “if it 
from the smile on the doctor’s face, pretty pair they make, don’t they ? ” didn’t pay pretty well you’d cut it ? ” 

he rebuke would not be severe. “Middlin’. ’Old on till I get that “Of course I womd,” returned the 

obin,” he said, with much solemnity, ancient stout party shoved in. Looks like Slogger, with a look of surprise; “ wot’s 
the culprit stood before him, “ take as if he was a-goin’ in the opposite direc- the use o* stickin’ to a thing that don’t 
>ottle of medicine to Mr. Williams, tion, but it don’t matter so long as we can pay ? ” 

mow—the old place—and say I want get *im in. Now, then, sir; mind the step. “ Yell, if them’s your principles you ain’t 
Dw how he is, and that I will call to- All right? I say. Slid—Eobin, I mean—’’ got much to ’old on by, my tulip,” said 
)w afternoon.” “ Veil, Slog—Villum, I mean; why don’t Eobin. 

'es, sir,” said the boy, taking the you say wot you mean, eh ? ” “ An* wot principles may you’old on by, 

) with an unusually subdued air. “ ’Ow d’you like grey *tights an* but- my turnip ?’^ asked the Slogger, 

nd Eobin—stop,” continued the doc- tons?” said the Slogger, with a bland “It would puzzle me, rather, to tell 
“I am told that the children were smile. that,” returned Eobin, “’specially talldn* 

d by an ogre last night.” “ So so,” replied Eobin, with a careless down to the level of my own toes on the 

!’es, sir,” answered the boy, with an air; “the grey is sober enough—quite top of a’bus; but I’ll tell you what, Villum, 
tain glance at his questioner’s grave suitable to my character—an’ I confess I’m if you’ll come to No. 6, Grovelly Street, 

fond o* the buttons.” Sh^wcU Square, just back of Hoboy 

ITell, Eobin, you know where that “ There’s enough of ’em to form a Crescent, w’ere my master lives, on Sun- 

lives. {Just call and tell him, from goodish overcoatmost,” said the Slogger, day next, at seven in the evenin’, you’ll 
hat if he or any of his relations ever with a critical grin, “ but I should ’ave hear an* see somethin’ as ’ll open your 
here again I’ll cause them to undergo thought’em not sufficiently waterproof in eyes.” 

ction of the spinal marrow. D’you wet weather.” **Ah—a meetin’-’ouse ? ” said the Slog- 

•stand?” “Veil, they ain’t much use for that, ger, with a slight smile of contempt, 

first little Slidder felt inclined to Slog—eh, Villum ? but you should see the “ Music-’aUs and publics is meetin’- 
i, but the doctor’s face was so un- dazzling display they makes in sunshine, ’ouscs, ain’t they ? ” ^ 

ly stem that he thought better of it, W’y, you can sec me half a mile off w’en I “ Ah, but tney ain’t pra^cr-meetin* 
rent away much impressed. chance to be walkin’ in Eegent Street, or ’onses,” rejoined the SloggOT. 

w Eobert Slidder was no loiterer on driviii* in the park. But I value them “ Not so sure o’ that, Villum. There’a 
rrands, nevertheless he did not deem chiefly because of the frequent and pleasant a deal o’ prayer in such places sometimes, 
reach of fidelity to cast an occasional talks they get me with the ladies.” an* it’s well for the wisitors that their 

le into a picture-shop window, or to “You don’t mean for to say,'Eobin, prayers ain’t always answered. But our 
»a few seconds now and then to obaff that the ladies ever holds you by the button- meetin’-’ouse is for more than prayer—a 
etious cabby, or make a politely sar- ’oles P ” deal more; and there’s my young missus— 

; remark to a bobby. His connection “No, I don’t; but I holds wi* the a real angel—comes in, and holds forth 
what he termed “ ’igh life ” had buttons. This is the way of it. W’en I there every Sunday evenin’ to young fellers 
aed him down considerably, and given chance to see a wery pretty lady—not one like you an’ me. You just come an’ judge 
tain degree of polish to his wit, but it o’ your beauties, you know; I don’t care for yourself.” 

in no degree repressed his exuberant a dump for them—stuck-up creatures! but “ No, thankee,” returned the Slogger. 

'S. one o’ your sweet, amiable sort, witii souls As be spoke a lady with a lapdog made 

c distance he had to go being con- above buttons, an’ faces one likes to look powerful demonstrations with her um- 
able, he travelled the latter part of the at and to Iriss w’en you’ve a right to; ’veil, brella. The ’bus stopped, and the conductor 
by omnibus. Chancing to be in a w’en I sees one o’ these I brushes up again’ attended to his duties, while Eobin, who 
tative frame of mind that day, he 'er, an’ ’ooks on with my buttons to some really felt a strong desire to bring his old 
to the roof of the ’bus, and sat of’erto^. If she takes it ill, looks cross, comrade imder an influence which ne knew 
1 with his hands thrust deep into his and ’alf mclined to use strong language, I was working a wonderful change in him- 



*«It was the Head of the Slo£cerl" 
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self, Bat meditating sadly on the obstinacy I 
of human nature. 

“ I say, Robin,” said the Rlogger, on 
resuming his perch, “ d’you kuov I’ve 
found traces o’ that young gal as you took 
such a interest in, as nind away from the 
old ’ooman, an* was robbed by Brassey an’ 
me ? ” 

“You don’t mean that!” exclaimed 
Robin, eagerly, I 

“Yes I do. She’s in London. I believe, 
but I can’t exactly say where. I heard of 
her through Sal—you know Sal, who ’angs 
out at the vest end o’ Potter’s Lane. I ex¬ 
pect to see Sal in *alf an hour, so if you’re ' 
eomin’ back this way. I’ll be at the Black | 
Bull by two o’clock, an’ tell you all I can 1 
pump out of ’er.” I 

“ I’ll be there sharp,” said Robin, 
promptly; “ an’ now pull up, for I must I 
take to my legs hero.” I 


“ But, I say, Robin, if we do find that | “ Yes, I do, Mister Imp’reDcf.” 

you won't split on me, eh? You |wered the girl, 
won't tell ’er who I am or where 1 is ? ' “ You couldn’t introdooce me tn 

You won’t wictimise your old friend ? ’* cenld you. Miss Sunshine ? ” j 

“ D’you take me for a informer ?** de- ' “ No, I couldn’t, because he isn’t bfl 

manded Robin, with an offended look. and won’t likely be back for two bar-. 

“ Hall right,” cried the Slogger, giving ' This reply took all the humoor 1 
the signal to drive on. Robin’s tone and manner. He wc.T'j 


Robin sped quickly away, executed bis however, to wait for half on hcra-, ij 


mission, and returned to the Black Bull in went out to saunter in front of 
a state of considerable excitement and Half an hour passed, then aiKrtb*'! 3 ( 
strong hope. another, and the boy was fain to 

Slidder was doomed to disappointment, spot in despair. Poor Sliddcr’s Imiti 
He reached the Black Bull at two o’clock ment was sanguine. Slight acocrj 
preciwlv. ment raised his hopes very hi^. 

“ Veil, ray fair one,” he said, addressing depressed him proportionallT sndvw^ 
a waiting-maid who met him in the pass- low, but, to do him justice. he nerr •-j 
age, “it’s good for sore eyes to see the rowed long. In the prcsent 
likes o’ you in cloudy weather. D’you left the Black Bull grinding hi? H 
’appon to know a young man of the name Then he took to clanlnng his hefb si 


of SI—I mean Villum Bowls ? * 


walked along in a way that drew fen: 1 
comments of several street boys, to whom, in i d 
of liberalit>\ he returned considerably mor* 
received. Then he began to mutterI 
teeth his private opinion as to faitS^^Bv 
general, and faithless Villum, alias 
X)articular, whose character he painted 
extremely sombre colours. After that, 
der-shower having fallen and drenchedfi^^HM 
recklessly and violently through 
path. This seemed to relieve his 
reached Hoboy Crescent he had recaveren|Ad! 
wonted equanimity. J 

The Blogger was not, however, bo vj 

old friend imagined. He had bera at fhrUhdg 
before two o’clock, but had been sent off bf iafi 
ployer with a note to a house at a consideraii^SAi 
in such urgent haste that he had not tom 
think of leaving a message for his friend. 

In these circumstances he resolved to 
character by paying a visit on the following fcd 
to^No. 6, QroveUy Street, Shadwell Squaw. 

iTo b€ continued.) 
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'ERY BOY HIS OWN ICE-BOAT. 

our last volume (see No. 52, p. 228) we 
.^ave full pai'ticulai's as to the construe* 
lud liandliujj of ice*boats, and we also gave 


tiire of an exciting icc-boat regatta on tlic 
son (see No. 57, p. 319). We have reason 
now that many of our readers were mucli 
•ested in the information thu.s supplied, and 
several of our public schools, including 


I used to gain greater speed ; but, after all was | 
I done, there remained the long pull back agaiust < 
the wind—no laughing matter, with the tlier- j 
j mometeria the twenties, or lower, and a howling 
I north-wester sending the loose snow in stinging 


^ sheets along the ice. There was so muck fun, 
however, in nmning before the gale, that boys 
have always made light of working to windward. 
Why in tlie worltl it did not sooner oeewr to 
some ingenions lad that he could tnm lumseif 


to do everything that an ice-boat can be ex¬ 
pected to do. But tlie crew works at a distid- 
vantage : the steersman can see only one-half as 
much 08 he ought to see, and of course stands in 
constant danger of collision. To lift or lower 
the sail, so as to see if the way is clear, is a 
somewhat awkward operation. 

Another diihculty witli this fonu of sail is 
that its spars must be somewhat heavy in order 
to b<*ar the strain of suflicient bracing, as there 
is a tendency on the i>ort of the sail to twist 
and make a complete wieck of itself and cn*w. 
Tlie latest improviraent docs away etfectnally 
with both tb^e im|)€rfections, and seems to 
]>rovidc a nearly perfect device for skate-sail- 
i infC- 

I In the first place, the sail is divided into fore¬ 
sail and mainsail, so that the crew has his whole 
course in plain sight between the two. Secondly, 
the main spar is made double, so that it affords 
two points of support for each of the “ yanls ”■ 
or cross-pieces, and renders the whole affair so- 
strong that comparatively light spars may bo 
used. In the dbgram on the next page, a g is 
the main spar, from eight to twelve feet long, nc- 
coixiiiig to the size and strength of the crew. 
It is made of bamboo, or some light wood like 
spruce or pine. The pieces should not lie less 
than an inch and a half in diameter in the 
middle. They may bo tapered towards the ends, 
bat one akle of each should be left fiat. Each 
piece, in short, is .shaped like an archer’s bow, 

I roneli lengthened. The flat sides are laid to- 
1 gether, and the emls at A and g are kahe<l 
firmly with strongtwine. In or near each end, 
at A and g, is set a button to hold the clew— 
comer, that is—of the sail. 

The most perfect sjiar yet deviseil is made of 
four pieces of bamboo, with bra.ss fishing-rod 
fannies at the butts, fitting into one another 
at M. Brass tips hold the smaller ends o4 the 
bamboos together at a and G. The butts join 
at the middle of the spar, which can thus be 
taken to pieces and easily carried. 

The are made from tlie heaviest cotton 



TKe Old Style. 



The New. 


»n aad Harrow, we received letters of inquiry 
tlic subject. 

V “ new departure,” as our American friends 
wont to say, has now been taken in the 
ttcr, and in a recent number of “St. 
eholas” a writer gave some details of the 
)rt that would be likely to interest, we fael 
■e, very many boys this side the Atliantic. 
far as praA'ticable, we will allow' the writer 
toll his story in his own way. 

Ver\' few skaters,, he saj’s, have not, now and. 
en, to a mcKhrate exhmt, made ice-boats of 
em.solves by standing up straiglit, witli their 
cks to the wind, and allowing themselves to 
blown along 1‘efore it. Coats held wide 
ea, uzab?eUas, shawls, and the like, have been 


into an efficient ice-boat is one of those things 
that cannot be explained ; but cei-tain it i.s that 
until last winter the world at large did not 
know that Canmlians were in the habit of 
rigging themselves w'ith spars and canva-s sail¬ 
ing “close-hauled,” “miming free,” having 
themselves “taken aback,” “missing stays,” 
being stmek by squalls, and, in sliort, gomg 
through no end of fascinating manceiivres, with 
the aid of the wind, and without danger of 
a ducking iu case of an upset. 

The luiine of tke Invaiitor of skate-sailing has 
not been announced, but his plan was the siuv- 
ple one of stretching an oblong sail on a light 
trame, and holding it bv means of a spar reach¬ 
ing from end to end. With this it is {xissible 


sheeting: unbleached is best. Tack the mate¬ 
rial smoothly on the floor and mark out the 
sails, making ample allowance for heavy' liems. 
Stitch stout tape all round w’herc the edges are 
to bo, and have the hem as strong as possible, 
especially at the comers, sewing through the 
CifK* and several tliickncsscs of the sheeting. If 
the sails are to keep their shape tlie tape is in¬ 
dispensable. Stout laid coni—cotton or hemp 
—sewn around the edges and forming small 
loops at the clews, makes a de.simbfa finish, but 
is not absolutely necessary. Instead, small 
brass or galvoBised riugs may be .sewn to tho 
clews. These rings must lie large enough to 
cab'h easily on the pins or knobs in the spar- 
.ends. 
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The sails may range in size from three to 
five feet square, according to the size, strength, 
and weight of the skater. It i.s not difficult to 
arrange them for reefing, but they arc so ciisily 
adjustable to the wind without reefing that this 
is hardly necessary. 

The cross-yards are quite light. Ihimboo, 
five-eighths of an inch thick at the smaller end, 
is probably heavy enough for the largest prac¬ 
ticable sail. They must be made three or four 
inches longer than the diagonal of the sail. 
Near the ends ol’ the yards are buttons similar 
to those on the spar. To the middle of each 
yard is firmly lashed a cleat, some three to five 


In running Ixjfore the wind, all you have to 
do is to hold the sjiar across the course of the 
wind, steer with your feet, and go as fast as the 
wind does. You can vary your course at will 
considerably to the right or left without alter¬ 
ing the position of the sail. 

When your course is nearly i^t right-angles to 
that of the wind, or against it, you will naturally 
take the spar under one or the other ami, and 
]X)int the foresail more or less in the direction 
from which the wind comes. 

Let us call our second diagram a pond, with 
the wind blowing from top to bottom. In this 
diagram the black spots represent the skater. 



Diasram for New 8kat6-tail. 


inches long (k in the above diagram), whose 
€ndB are shaped so as to receive and hold the 
two pieces of the main sjmr w’hen they are 
sprung apart 

Two opposite clews of the sail are now hooked 
over the buttoiLs at the ends of the yard, the 
main spar is sprung apart until the cleat can be 
inserted and held at right-angles between its 
pieces, as at J. The yard is pushed along until 
the clew of the sail can be hooked over the 
button at tho spar-end. The other sail is then 
put in position similarly at the other end of 
the spar, and the two remaining clews, at c 
and E, are strained together witli a strap or cord 
as tightly as the material will permit. The 
whole affair is exceedingly light, strong, and 
elastic, and will stand any rea.sonable amount 
of strain. 

Such is tho rig. Now the question is, How 


I the arrows the direction in which he sails under 
different conditions, and the long line, etc., tho 
I spar and sails. In his first course down the 
j middle of the pond, gr^ps the spar by the 
middle, or holds it under his arms behind him. 
S(piaring away with his back to the wind, as at 
A, he sails before it to the lower end of the pond, 
moving his feet only for the purpo.se of steering. 
In order to make the wind take him back to his 
starting-point, he turns his sails at an acute 
angle to the course of the wind, as at d, r, d, 
and E, instead of across it, as at A. If pointed 
nearly as at b or r, it will carry him uirectly 
across the ^xind. If as at D and E, it will carry 
him more or less up the pond, as indicated by 
the arrows. When he reaches the shore on one 
tack—say, that represented by e —he “ goes 
about”—that is, cnanges the direction of his 
sails so that they point as at D. The wind will 





Diagram for Tacking. 


Experiment alone can show each h . ' i 
how best to trim his sails, whether to i 
spar under his windward or leeward r~ i 
before or behind him. Tastes differ ii u'’ i 
particulars. So, in going about—chan^u: i 
18 , from one tack to the other—each mui:. 
the method which he personally finds il'.-'. i 
venient One, perhaps, will pass the : i 
his head ; another will let the foresail la. 
leeward, and bring up the mainsail qq tL i 
side, so that it will in turn become iL^: 

In all these particulars, each must ^ i 
unto himself; but in regard to avoilir: 
sions, it is plainly necessarj’ to hare a . i 
understanding, and the rules of the h i 
River Ice-boat Club, adapted to skate-^_^ 
are perhaps the beat. 

EULEfi FOR SKATE-SAILIXG. 

I. Skate-sailers on the port t.ack ili;.: : i 
way to those on the stfirboard tack. 

II. When skate-sailers are moving i 
.ride, or nearly so, on the same tack, il - i 
windward must give way to those to I i 
when requested to do so, if there is ar. f >: i 
in the course of the leewardmost. Bu: 
vrard skate-sailer must go al»out or ck:. j 
course at the same time aa the windwar: 
sailer, or as soon ns he can without ooniiru: i 
collision. The new direction mn.st b-e kf::J 
least until the ol>stacle has been cleaTvi. 

III. When skate-sailers are moving dh ] 
side, as in Rule II., and approaching i J 
waid obstacle, the leewaidnoost mus: gj | 
when requesteil to do so. Rut the vines jj 
most must change his course at llie s.^ir.e t:r j 
the leewardmost, or as soon us he an i 
without coming into collision, and tbe :i 
direction must l)e kept, at least until k 
Stacie has been cleared. 

IV. When skate-sailers arc rmming fr?'. I 
rests with the rearmost ones to avoid edk -l 

V. Skate-sailers running free must i 
give way to those on either tack. 

VI. Skate-sailers who violate any of tk 
going rules in the course of a race shalli 
all claim to the victor}'. 

VII. A touch, whether of person o: :; :. 
constitutes a collision, either with anoth*.*: 
sailer, or with a mark or buoy, and 
responsible for it, under the ^es, forfeit: d 
claim to the victorj*. 

VIII. No means cf locomotion, 

that afforded by the wind, is permissible i-’-'j 
a race. 


For the benefit of those who are not fan 
with sea-terms, it should be stated that p* 
ning free ” means sailing before, or nearly b<^“i 
the wind. “ Close-hamed,” or ” on the 
means sailing sharply acroes its coarse, 'k i 
the skater’s right side is presented to tk? | 
he is on the starboard tacx : when his ‘ ' 
is presented to the wind, he is on the p rt " 
As the needful gear is readily obuik j 
many of our readers, we should think, r-- 
Mt an opportunity of showing what thf; 
do as animated ice-boats before even this - 
quite leaves us. 


CHEER UP, MY LADS! 

C HEER up, my lads! and don’t get too 
hearted 

If youngsters get aliead of you at sohoo! 
There’s many a man who as a genius start^l 
Has found the world considers him a 

So do your best, don’t mind yoM comra ^ 
laughter 

As painfully your hated ta-sks you : 
Yon fail at first, you may succeed her':rii>'- 
For genius is the power of keeping on. 


to manage it ? This is a far less complicated 
matter than in the case of a sail-boat, although 
the principle is the same. If you are caught 
by a squall, all you have to do is to let go of 
everything, and your sails will fall flat on the 
ice and await your pleasure. 


now carry him on a slant to the opposite shore, 
which he will reach at a point still nearer the 
head of the pond. Thus, by zigzaging from 
one side to the other, now on one tack and 
now on the other, he may work his way to wind- 
wanl. 


Remember, boys, we cannot all be cle^ ^ 
No doubt we idl would be so if we : 
But then each one who fairly will 
Can be what's better far—he cm be 

Paul Bi akz- 
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tHINQ-TACKLE, AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 

By J. Harrington Keene, 

Author of “ The Practical Fuherman," etc 

T .—DRESSINGS, FOR LINES, AND STAINS 
FOR OUT HAIR, ETC. 

N my last 
chapter I 
expatiated 
somewhat 
fully ou the 
varnishes 
and waxes in 
use amongst 
tackle- 
mnkers. I 
think I can¬ 
not do better 
than at once 
refer to a 
kindred sub¬ 
ject, namely, 
dressings for 
lines, and 
stains most useful for gut and hair. 

Tow it is quite impossible for the young 
ler to make a ninning line himself whicli 

II bear even a most merciful comparison with 
t manufactured by professional line-makers. 

5 true he may twi.st the hair or gut bottoms 
}tn ploys, though I must not be thouglit to 
uiimend twisted bottom lines of any descrip- 

i. I do not believe in them, simply because 
nglo strand of gut is quite strong enough, 
>roperly used, and the twisted material is 
n v'ery opaque, and consequently easily 
jemible by the fish. 

fines are at once so cheap (an undres.sed line 
n Wells, of Nottingham, costs but a trifle 
ipared with the dressed and prepared produce 
the London tackle-shops), and so uniformly 
1 made by the actual manufacturer, that it 
lid 1)6 preposterous for any boy to dream of 
icing his own. As indicated, however, the 
erence between the price of an undressed line 
. one purchased from a first-class fiickle-scller 
in item of considerable importance. I am 
prepared to quote prices here, but any in- 
nation can be got of the line-maker above 
jired to. Seeing that this disproportionate 
erence exists, it will be readily mferred that 
by a little exercise of ingenuity and a slight 
lay, boys can save the ditierence by dr&ssing 
ir own lines, a useful point will have been 
ned. 

Mow the dressing of lines is highly desirable 
several reasons. The first consists in the 
t that a line should be w'aterproof if po.ssiblc. 
lay “if possible” advisedly, because it re- 
ires great care to render a line quite imi)er- 
us, and it further requires watchfulness to 
sserve it .so by renews dressings. A good 
ht or sixteen plait line will lost for years if 
)perly dressed and kept so. This is one of 
5 reasons why I am a^ut to tell my readers 
9 compositions of the best dressings 1 know of. 

I said there were several reasons why a line 
)uld be dressed. Besides the first and most 
portant one just spoken of, there is another 
lich will recommend itself to the jack or 
lut fisher. When it is nece.ssary to throw 
ur bait out to some distance, it would, in the 
ent of an undressed line being used, be found 
at every now and then, because of its water- 
turated condition, it had a tendency to get 
to all sorts of tangles, possibly terminating 
a perfect Gordian knot, which admitted of 
Iv one solution, and caused a loss of temper 

III time fearful to contemplate by the ex- 
rienced fi.sherman. A dressing is found to 
ilTen the silk line, and to keep out the water, of 
•arse, more or less securely. Furthermore, a 
^ing slightly increases the strength of a line 
i binding, incorporating, or (to use a more ex- 
ressive word, the exact meaning of which my 
waders must find out for themselves if they 
on’t know) by felling the fibres more closely 
Jgethcr, and thus increa.sing the tenuity of the 
fie. In a word, it may be said that a diefsing 
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to a silk line, or even a hemp one. Is what cop¬ 
per sheathing is to a ship—necessary, as being 
both waterproofing and preservative. 

The following are a few recipes which I have 
tried and found good ; their relative merits I will 
refer to farther ou. 

- 1. Equal paiis of copal varnish and boiled 
oil. Steep the lino until quite soaked, then 
stretch it in q dry room, and clear olf the super¬ 
fluous liquid by taking a piece of sponge between 
the finger and thumb and rubbing it along ; rag 
will do if sponge is not available. This takes con¬ 
siderable time to harden, and some use gold-size 
instead of varnish, which dressing dries more or 
less quickly according to the quantity of gold- 
size used. Ordinarily no more than a thiid of 
gold-size to two-thirds of oil should be mixed. 

2. Take a tablespoonful of linseed oil (it 
should be boiled to rid it of the water raw oil 
contains), beeswax and resin, pieces about the 
size of a walnut; pulverise tlie resin, and cut 
the wax into thin slices. Put them together in 
a jam-pot in boiling water till dissolved, mix 
with a piece of wood, and put the lino in when 
the mixture is warm. Hung it up to dry, and 
clear superfluous dressing from it os indicated 
in recipe 1. 

3. Boiled linseed oil one pint, beeswax quar¬ 
ter pound ; melt in a jam-pot in boiling water. 
Put the line in w’hile the mixture is hot. Stretch 
the line out in a dry place as before, removing 
superfluous dressing as directed. 

4 . Quarter-pint linseed oil (boiled), beeswax 
as large as a filbert. Burgundy pitch as large us 
a walnut, rather more than a teaspoonful of 
copal varnish. Extend the line, and clear it as 
before. The line should be soaked in the mix¬ 
ture when it is quite warm. 

5. A most elaborate dressing, but at the .same 
time perhaps the very best that can be used, is 
thus eflected. After the line Is quite dry from 
the preceding dressing (4), take it and immerse 
it in gold-size. Stretch it swiftly, and cleanse 
it wiUi rag or sponge : let it dry. Dip it again 
in the gold-size, and again treat it as directed 
before. When it is thoroughly hard and dry it 
must be steeped in an india-rubber solution, 
which is thus made. Take a flask of oil (salad 
oil), and shred a piece of india-rubber (white, if 
ycHi can get it) as finely as i)ossible and place in 
the flask. Put the flask in wann water, or in 
an oven, or on the fireside for the time sufficient 
to dissolve the rubber ; this will be perhaps a 
week. It is best to put the flask in a sauce[>an 
of water, which will prevent a mishap occurnng ; 
such would possibly be the case if the flask stood 
exposed to any extra heat. When the rubber is 
dissolveil, steep the line in the solution, and 
dry as before. 

6 . Half a gill of oak vnniish, one gill of boiled 
oil. Steep and dry, and then dip again, and 
dry, removing superfluous dressing as l)efore. 

7. Half-pint boiled oil, thrce-iiuarters of a 
wineglassful oi copal varnish, half a wineglass¬ 
ful of gold-size. Mix in a jain-^wt ; let the lino 
stay ill the mixture ‘a couple of days, then 
stretch and dry, and again soak the line in the 
mixture, stretching and drying as before. 

8 . White india-rubber in chi|>s two ounces, 
half a pint of spirits of wine. Stretch and diy 
aS before. 

9. A hemp or water-cord line is an awful 
bother sometimes if it is not perfectly dressed 
Imrd. The following is a troublesome but re- 
markablv satisfactory dressing. 

Take half a pounibof glue, and add half a pint 
of water, of course after breaking the glue up 
into chips. Thoroughly dissolve the glue in a 
glue-{)ot. Put the lino in, in a coil, and boil it 
for twenty minutes, so as to thoroughly saturate 
it. While hot run it through the fingers, and 
stretch it in a dry room (don’t burn your fingers, 
but u.se a bit of chamois leather between them). 
After three or four hours it will be dry. Now 
get half a pound of catechu, and boil it in a 
pint of water ; re-coil your line and place it in 
this solution, being careful that the latter is in 
fall boil. Let it remain boiling for three- 
quarters of an hour, then take it out and hang 
it up coiled, as it is to cool for a quarter of an 
hour, and afterwards wash in cold water. The 
result is that the line is as it were incorporated 


with a sort of leather, which will not allow of 
its swelling in the water. 

I think I have mven recipes which will bo 
quite sufficient for the puri)oses of the amateur 
tackle-maker. For my own part, I prefer the 
first four, because they are easy to aj)])ly and 
dry soon. A quick-drying dressing is not, 
however, the best in all cases; and there can, in 
practice, be no doubt that the slowly-setting 
ones are those that in the end prove the most 
completely preservative and enduring. 

Gut and transparent horsehair are often dyed 
or stained for fisliing; in fact, it is in some cases 
absolutely necessary that it should be so, or 
the suspicious fish would not take the bait at nil. 
Gimp also should be always dulled or altered from 
its very conspicuous brightness. The following 
are a few formulae w’hich the young tackle-maker 
must have by him if he would excel in his art. 

]. To stain gut or hair a light yellow or am- 
l)er. Three scruples quercib on Wk, two scmples 
of alum, two scruples cream-of-tartar, tw^lvo 
grains madder, eight drops chloride of tin. Im¬ 
merse the gut three minutes, and then dry in a 
fairly warm room. 

2. Another amber or yellow colour is obtaineil 
by taking a handful of the c-onimon barl)crry- 
trec and steeping it in boiling water. Let the 
gut or hail' remain a couple of hours, and dry as 
before. 

3. A green stain, the colour of water-weeds 
in early summer, is thus obtained. Boil the gut 
or hair in a solution of alum, to get rid of tin 
gi-case, and then in a solution of indigo with 
sufficient tuimeric to get the exact shade re¬ 
quired. Strong green tea will also impart a 
fairly good green stain. 

4. Another pale watery green is to bo got ns 
follows. Half-pint strong ale, half a i>ound of 
soot, a little piece of alum, and a few walnut- 
leaves. Boil in a pipkin three-quarters of an 
hour, and immerse the gut or hair. 

5. Or the following:—Two quarts of alum- 
water (made by putting a good handful of alum 
into the water, and allowing it time to dissolve) 
and a large handful of marigohl-flowcrs. Boil 
until a yellow scum rises; then take half a pound 
of green copperas and half a pound of ominary 
verdigris (both poisohs), iwiind them, and ]»ut 
them, together with the gut or hair, into tiie 
solution. Allow it to remain three or four 
hours. 

6. Another and exceedingly good bluish-green 
stain is thus made. Take about four inches .st^uai e 
oi green baize, and a quarter of a pound of alum ; 
boil them in three pints of soft water for half an 
hour slowly ; let it stand till nearly cold, and 
immerse the gut or Iniir. If the tint be not 
deep enough, add some common writing-ink. 

7. Ink makes a fairly good dye. 

8. For a broicn sfiiin nothing seems to me to 
surpass strong black French coffee. The gut or 
hair should be put in while it is very hol^ anti 
be allowed to remain for some hours till the 
desired tint is arrived at. 

Gimp may be dulled in this way. 8oak it 
in a solution of one part bichlorate, of platinum 
to ten of water ; then wash in cold water, and 
dry. I know of no other way, except a very 
dilute solution of hydrochloric acid, which, 
however, is apt to destroy the gimp before its 
time. 

The above are some recipes of great value, 
and I coimsel my readers to carefully preserve 
the number of the Boy’s Own Paper in which 
they are printed—indeed, if real advantage is to 
bo gained from this series, it is vei*y necessary 
that every number containing my articles bo 
kept for reference. Let this not be forgotten, 
boys. 

(To be continued.) 
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CorrespmttJcnct. 



Albert Gorton (Morecombe).—The " Pwctical Fisher¬ 
man ’* has l»een pnblisheil In 0<1. parts monthly dnrintc 
the last twelve moutlis, by the “BorAar" Oftlce. 170. 
Strand. It is, wo arc informed by the author, now 
collected in a volume, and will l>e shortly published 
in that form. Apply to the manager, 170, Strand, 
London, for price of the volume. 

The Arms of Glasoow.— A Glasgow correspondent, 
holding an official position entitling him to speak 
with authority on such matters, writes to say tluit 
the arms of the city, which w e i)ubliali on page ir»3, 
are not tht-rs given in the complete form. The fol¬ 
lowing is the description of the arms, ns taken from 
the charter by Lyon king-at-amis. Kdinhur^i; and 
any of our readers specially interested in such 
matters can easily make the additions to our artist s 
sketch for themselves: “ Argent, on a mount In base 
vert an oak-tree proper, the stein at the base thereof 
surmounted by a ssdraon on its back, also proper, 
with a simiet-ring in its mouth or, on the top of the 
tree a rediireast, and in the sinister fess-noint an 
ancient hsndl>ell, both also proper. Above tne shield 
is placed a suitable helmet with a mantling gules 
doubled argeut, and issuing out of a wreath of the 
proper liveries is set for crest the half-length figure 
of Saint Kentigem affrouU^, veste<l and mitml, his 
right hand raised in the act of 1>6ned1ction, and 
having in his left hand a crozicr, all proper; on a 
compartment below the shield are Blace<l for sup¬ 
porters two salmon proper, each holding in Its 
mouth a signet-ring or, and in an escrol entwined 
with the compartment this motto, * Let Glasgow 
fleurish.”' 

Fisher.“T o stain gut see the recipes on the pre¬ 
ceding page. To make paste, get your fingers 
clean, and do not have them smoky, and then 
pot a lump of crumb of breml into a w>cket-hand- 
kerchlef, and Imviiig twisted it op. dip it in the 
water, giving a few squeezes while immersed, so as 
to eject the air and siilistitutc water. Then wring 
the crumb dry, and taking it out of the handker¬ 
chief, work it up for a minute or two in )'our hands. 
Plain 'paste like this many think lieet, and that 
there is no necessity to mess about with dyes and 
flax'ouiings. 

Gilbert Lonohurst.— Here is another curiosity. ** A 
match was play-ed on Ascot Racecourse. One of the 
batsmen drove the ball in amongst the crowd, when 
a large dog seized the ball, grasping it tightly. 
Were the fielders right in calliog ‘Lost ball!’ or 
the batsmen Justified in nmning until the ball w.as 
retnmed, as the dog held the bsll firmly In his 
mouth?” Here ttie batsmen could luve kept on 
running, if it amused them, but they should clearly 
only have scored for the lost ball. So long as yon 
cannot get at It. the ball must be held to be lost, and 
it does not matter if you know where it is. There is 
an old story of an Iririi sailor who droppe<l a kettle 
overboard which bears somewhat on this point. He 
went to his cafitain, and inquired if a thing could be 
lost if he knew where it was. ” Surely not,” said 
the captain. ” Thin he<lnd, sorr,” quoth Pat, “your 
kettle isn't lost at all, at all, for it's at the bottom 
of the say !’’ 

Rover.— 1. Not in private booio. 2. Too vague. 

' The Restless Fat.”—I n part of our edition there 
is an omission on page 2fl4 that may puzzle some 
readers. In the printing, a letter has got broken off 
in the last word but one. and thus “ Heaven ” 
appears without its final *'n.” 

A. U M.—'• Rob Roy's” liooks are published by Samp 
son Low and Co., of Fleet Street. 

r R. K anil S G —Crosby Lockwoo<l and Co. publish 
book on writing for painters, that appears to be 
, . I what you want. 


Aif Arranukitkitt in Orkkn.—A little Prussian blue 
mixed with your greeu will give you the colour you 
want. Almu Tadema is Uie name of one of our best 
artists, and not a motto. .Mr. Tadema would be 
rather amused at being redneud, German fashion, to 
an abstraction. 

A Corrrsfosbest. whose sign.atnrc we are not quite 
sure nlK>ut. savs: “Tlie other day, while paying a 
side with tlie lioys, I chaiice«l to ImwI a Itall which 
knocked the off and leg stunqts out of the groand, 
leaving the centre wicket stan«ling in its usnal posi¬ 
tion. Can any of your cricketer friends solve the 
problem Y’ This fairly treats us. though optical delu¬ 
sions of a somewhat similar nature have been pro¬ 
duced before now by very smart wlckct-keei>ers. 

C. W. O.- - A lietter way than varnishing such thin^ is 
to get pieces of ordinary glass cut exactly to tneir 
size. Clean the glass thoroughly, and lay the certi¬ 
ficate face downward on it; put a piece of paper at 
the back, if you like, and paste on round the eilge so 
as to overlap, say, a quarter of an Inch on the fnmt, 
an inch-atrip of gold or black paper. T)o the frt>nt 
first, and get tlie atrip tho tome distance aver the 
glass all round. You can paste on tape, let well into 
the paper, or fix up the drawing against the wall 
with three tacks, two for it to rest on, and one at 
the top to prevent it falling forwards. 

W. R. R—Vigo is a picturcs<nie ^anlsh town of some 
eight thousand inhabitants. The old Galician sea¬ 
port, with its six-gated wall and feeble fortificationa, 
IS.well known in British naval history. l>rake paid 
it*an anything but loving visit in and again in 
1.S89 : and during the War of Succession Rooke and 
Stanhope caught there the galleon lleet and its 
French convoys. 

Real Jam.— l. The seven wonders of the world were— 
The Pyramids of I^ pt, the Mausoleum of Artemisia, 
the Temple of Diana tit Ephesus, the Hanging Gar¬ 
dens of lialiylon, the CoIoksus of Rhodes, the Statne 
of Jupiter Olympus by Phidias, and the Pharos, or 
Match Tower, of Alexandria. Nearly everything 
since achieved in the eiigiiieeriug or architectural 
way has been called the eighth womler; but the 
term for a very long period was appli^ to the 
Kseiirial in Spain, which was built by Philip XI. to 
commemorate his victory over the French at St. 
Quentin. It was dedicateil to St. Lawrence, and the 
saint's gridiron ser%*ed as the nitnlel the ground- 
plan, the architect, Juan Rittista da Foledo, ingeni¬ 
ously making the bars out of lines of buildingH, and 
the handle out of a church ! It is nearly a milo 
round, Bn<l was built on the site of some old iron¬ 
works. Somebody once took the trouble to take 
stock of it. and found l.SdO rooms, 0,900 doors mid 
windows. 80 staircases, 73 fountains, 48 wine-oellars, 
.51 liells, and 8 organs. It is the liiggest and dreariest 
palace that ever was built. 2. There is only one sure 
renietly for sea-sickneas. and that is the old one of 
staying on land. 3. If you hi( a man hard enough 

, behind the ear you certainly wUl kill him. 4. Tlie 
only poisonous reptile intiabitiug England is the 
common viper, or adder. 

.'k'ARECRow.—Olazing-puttT, if that is what yon mean, 
is made with ordhiary whiting ami as much raw lin- 
see«l-oil as will form into a stiR paste. If you want 
to soften putty slake tliree i>ounds of quick stone 
lime in water, and add a pound of American pearl- 
ash ; make up the mixture to tlie consistency of 
paint, and apply it on both sides of the glass. Leave 
It alone for a dozen hours, and Uien you will And 
you can take out the glass witli ease. 

Youno Gardener.—T o waterproof your canvas hose, 
give it a good routing of boiled oil mixed with a 
little driers. 

YorNci Umi’IRE.— Already answcreil. A man is ont 
“hit wicket” only when he hits his wicket in strik¬ 
ing at the ban. Law XXII. is always so rernl in first- 
class matches, and where there are umpires who 
know what they are abeut. I'here U no UuAculty in 
reconciling the statements. 

Salamander. -To Japan your Tamp mix sheHac var¬ 
nish with very fine Ivory-black, and paint ox er care¬ 
fully. Then, when thoroughly dry, go ox’er It with 
a smooth fiat brush and common see<l lac varnish. 
Do not paint over the same place twice. When this 
is dry and har«lened by being kept warm, go over It 
again with another coat of the varnish. 

W, H. O. asks us to Indicate generally the proper sol¬ 
vents for imliarubber. Our correspondent should 
have liecn more precise, stating whether he meant 
raw', otherwise natural Indiarubbcr, or the com¬ 
pound known as “vulcanised rubber,'* the latter 
being a combination of raW mbber with sulphur. 
First, as to raw rubber. It will dissrdve in almost 
any of the liquid hydrocarbons, of which benzoline 
is liest for all small work ; but a mixture of benzo¬ 
line with turpentine is a lietter solvent when large 
surfaces have to be cox'ered. Ether is also a solvent, 
but not a good one. Alcohol, whatever its strength 
or purity, will not dissolve iiidiarublier .at all. Vul¬ 
canised rubber can tie dissolved tn chloroform. In 
chloride of sulphur, and in sulphide of carbon ; but 
the solutions thus resulting have a verv limi^ 
application. If raw rubber lie dissolved in a niix- 
ture of chloride of sulphur and sulphide of carbon, 
the film deposited on evaporation will be no longer 
one of raw, but of vulcanised rubber. 

J. M. D. (Draughts.)—In the position shown, Black 
plays and takes two men. A man boconrfng a king 
cannot move till bis opponent hiu made a inox'e (see 
Rules). 

M. F.—If your swimming master cannot help you, we 
do not see how we can. 


Wilhrlm.—M’ e know of no society vkem tn 
letters are as you state. Do you mean F^La ?TV 
would be n- examination to pass : ii would ku, 
a case of your being proposed by a Fellow a s 
member (rum personal knowledfc, and anuetkel 
another Fellow, and being balloted for. 

Peach-tree. —l. Probably next season.* 2 TV ^ 
is sold by PeiT)- and Co., and they give the lukS 

Britaneia. —The French were defeated bj Cm 
L ake at Lincelles, on August Isth, 1793. ! 

C. W. Oldfield.— 1. Three or fowr. 1 Yoaerdkt 
have a boat on the Long Water in Xernkm 
Gardens without iiennission. 3 ami 4. b«j| 
licensed when they ply for hire, not ottwm | 
Searle and Mona .Htangate, or any of tbi IN 
boat-builders, will supply you with oars. 

B. B.—Brian Riroihme. or Bom. was King af iNs 
and afterwartls of all Ireland. He raoeesN | 
brother Malion in 965. On April 2Sfd, 1014. k» *i 
the luUtlc of Cluutarf oxer the N'orssmsr,. • 
killed after the battle in his tent by cce •: J 
enemy. ' 

Hopepcl. Mason's “ English Grammar,” pal i 
O. Bell & C'o. or Dasent's “ Engliik 
(2s. Od.). poblished by CoUlna, Sooe. oml Ok a 
Beadiiell's “Spelling and Punctuatiett* (9i aj 
published by W>-man and Sous, 

Geumpus.-I. Wright's “ PoaJtjy-.” now ml&t -.;} 
Csssell. 2. N'ax'e’s “Haodybook of 1—5 

ete.,” translate«i by Splcw, and published SyliO 
at 2s. tid., might suit you. 

Rooator.“1. \ bogie railway caTTftge has dgM 
and is really a carriage restrng on two knr sVf 
trucks, uD« at each end. 'The Pullman ears att aa 
liogie principle. 2. One halfi>enny. 

Percy H. P.-Tbe Cambridge Locals taka phvi 
different Diwns in the seexmd or thinl week / 9i| 
cember. Tlie Seniors have to be un^r elei:(«r’ * ■d 
of age. the Juniors under sixteen. Earii saaftoB 
pays a: 1 to the U nlveraity ami a local Ue at k 4 
therealiouK The subJecU for the Janior ^ 
Reading alood, writing from dictation. bNl 
gramniar, arithmetic, and two at least of tbe ielH 
ing, but not two In the same aectioc: MM 
knowledge, Engiisli History, (reogrmphy. sof IM 
tnre : Latin, Greek, French, German; we Ml 
niatics and Mechanics ; Natural I^loso|)}iy, Zu*r 
or Botany. 

M. B. J.—The word “Recuerdo" on ytmr riq i 
Spanisli, an«l is pronounced Ray-coo-er-fw ' 
means a liiut given of xsluU has paoaed, s nms 
brance or souvenir. 


H. 8.—The Nav>’ List is published quarterly. 11 
three shillinjM. .nnd can lie had of Mr. J. Bmii 
puNisher, Aliiemarle Street, Hocadllb^. , 

£. A. Richard.'^on. — There are several srotpi r 
meteors whose path intersects that of thf eat 
Tnere was a good display in Nox^ember, ISTl 

J. Johnston.— The best thing you can do to iwi 
chilblains is to keep your circulation up ss sied s 
possible. Wear xvaim socks and gtoves, sad *Mi 
irwiuciitly in icy water. Lemon jnice migbt 4s|ni 
but we never heard of it. The great ttosf a a 
stimulate the circulation. 

Catticart.— The lines on the Goliath appeir?J I 
“ Punch " of JaiiTiary 8th, 1878, tether wiR »*• 
toon referring to the work of the instituriiXL 

W. C. H.-Tbe church of 8tratford-Boxr, deiBcziff 9 
St. Alary’—if that is Uieone you mean-wis M-S 
a chapel of cose to Stepney, which is a wry miaf 
parish, in the early part of tbe (ourtoentli c cbbt^ 
It was founded by Kdxvard iii. on a piece of (am 
which was part of ilia king’s highway. We 4* • 
know the architevt's name. 

A WocLD-M ARTIST. - Read Ruskin'a “ Bc tw H i 
Drawing.” If yoQ draw what you sea, yourdsv^ 
will belli perspective, whether you are tkeord^x* 
acquainted with the art or not. No truedrisISirM 
be out of perspective—hence its practice b b® 
pensahle, but its theory is another utsUtf ih* 
gether. 

Advance.- Cmtain Markham, in cosnnaBd «f siMf[ 
pmty from E.M.S. Alert, 83* 20' S6'\ in ISJi. • 
that is the nearest point to tbe Pole yet rwtks 
'There are four hundred miles more to tnnJ td* 
tbe problem is solved. Commandter Cbeyue 
vouring to raise funds to start on aoother cxN 
tion, and at present beliexrea he can reacA tbe Nk 
and return, by help of balloons. 

Lottie. -Should look at an almanack. Miebacta^ 
Day is on the 2!HJi of September. 

Neooro.— L Yon can pnt your boat oa tberiwr.h* 
you xvfn have to pay wharfkge dues, toQs, sad it ® 
2. Does not matter. 

W’.\tbr-rat.— It won't do yon any harm, birt *» 
CRT to bathe in tbe morning. 

Schooner. — Yon must bny the nnab«r< ^ ^ 
voIoqml 

C. J. Stiidd.— 1. We never answer such qocrfkm* r 
to a dealer. 2. No. 

F. B., S. N.—1. The Mar«inls of Hartiagton ! 
never heard of a pebble on the seasborv Utinir 
a “ Madrigal.” Did any of our readers? 

Joseph Carpenter,-T ry Chappell, of Bond 
Angener, of Newgate Street 

.EOLIS.—Both. 
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ER XII.—BEGIN.S WITH LOVE, HOPE, AND 
JOY, AND ENDS PECULIARLY. 

lay not, perhaps, surprise the reader 
3 learn that, after Lilly Blythe’s 
n to town, I did not prosecute my 
08 with as much enthusiasm as before, 
ict, I divided my attentions pretty 
lly between Lilly and chemistry. 

>w, I am not prone to become senti- 
;ally talkative about my own affairs, 
as courtship, and love, and that sort 
ling are undoubted and important 
ents in the chemistry of human aflfairs, 
IS they influenced me and those around 
o some extent, I cannot avoid making 
■enco to them, but I promise the reader 


MY DOGGIE AND I. 


“HelpI roared the Doctor.** 
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to do so only as far as appears necessary 
for the elucidation of my story. ' 

Firsts then, although I knew that my I 
proflroects of success as a partner of Dr. I 
MoTougall were most encouraging, I felt ! 
that it would bo foolish to think of mar¬ 
riage until my position was well established 
and my income adequate. I therefore 
stroTe with idl my might to check the 
flow of my thoughts towards Miss Blythe. 
As wdl might I have striven to restrain 
the flow of Niagara. True love cannot be 
stemmed! In my case, however, the pro¬ 
verb was utterly falsified, for my true love 
did “run smooth.” More than that, it ran 
fast—very fast indeed, so much so that I 
was carried, as it were, on the summit of a 
rushing flood-tide into the placid harbour 
of Engagement. The anchorage in that 
harbour is with many people uncertain. 
With Lilly and me it was not so. The 
ground tackle was good; it had caught 
hold of a rock and held on. 

It happened thus. After many weeks 
of straggling on my part to keep out of 
Miss Blythe’s way, and to prevent the 
state of my feelings from being observed 
by her—struggles which I afterwards found 
to my confusion had been quite obvious to 
her—I found myself standing alone, one 
Sunday afternoon, in the doctor’s drawing¬ 
room, meditating on the joys of childhood, 
as exemplified by thunderous blows on the 
floor above and piercing shouts of laugh¬ 
ter. The children had been to church and 
were working off the steam accumulated 
there. Suddenly there was a dead sQence 
which I know to bo the result of a meal. 
The meal was, I may add, the union of a 
late dinner with an early tea. It was 
characteristic of Sundays in the McTougall 
nursery. 

The thought of this union turned my 
mind into another channel. Just then 
Miss Blythe entered. She looked so 
radiant that I forgot myself, forgot my 
former struggles, my good resolutions— 
everything except herself—and proposed 
on the spot! 

I was rejected—of course! More than 
that, I was stunned! Hope had told me 
many flattering tales. Indeed I had felt 
80 sure, from many little symi>tom8, that 
Lilly had strong regard for me—to say 
the least—that I was overwhelmed, not 
only by my rejection, but by the thought 
of my foolish self-assurance. 

“ I don’t wonder that you look upon me 
as a presumptuous, vain, contemptible 
fellow,” said I, in the bitterness of my soul. 

“ But I do not regard you in that light,” 
said Lilly, with a faint smile, and then, 
hesitatingly, she looked down at the 
carpet. 

“ Ill what light do you regard me. Miss 
Blythe ? ” said I, recovering a little hope i 
and speaking vehemently. 

“Really, Dr. Mellon, yon take me by 
surprise—^your manner—so abrupt—so—” 

“ Oh! never mind manner, dear Miss 
Blythe,” said I, seizing her hand, and 
forcibly detaining it. “You are the soul 
of truth ; tell me, is there any hope for me— 
can you care for me ? ” 

“ Dr. Mellon,” she said, drawing her 
hand firmly away, “I cannot, should not 
r^ly. You do not know all the—the 
circumstances of my life—my poverty, my 
solitary condition in the world—my— 
my— 

^ “Miss Blythe,” I exclaimed, in despera¬ 
tion, “ if you were os poor as a—a—church 
rat, as solidary as—as—Adam before the 
advent of Eve, I would count it my chief 
i'ly, ond^— 


The Soy’^ Owii loafer. 


“ Hallo! Mellon, hi! I say ! where are 
you ? ” shouted the voice of the doctor at 
that moment from below stairs. “ Here’s 
Dumps been in the laboratory, and cap¬ 
sized some of the chomiccls I ” 

“ Coming,’sir I ” I shouted; then ten¬ 
derly, though hurriedly, to Miss Blythe, 
“ You will let me resume this subject ut—” 
“ Hallo I look sharp I ” from below. 
“Yes, yes, I’ll be down directly I —Dear 
Miss Blythe, if you only knew—” 

“ Why the dog’s burning all over, help 
mo ! ” roared the doctor. 

Miss Blythe blushed and laughed. How 
could she help it ? I hastily kissed her 
hand, and fled from the room. 

That was the whole aff-iir. There was 
not eoough, strictly speaking, to form a 
ground of hope; but somehow I knew that 
it was all right. In the laboratory I found 
Dumps smoking, and the doctor pouring 
water from the tap on his dishevelled body. 
Ho was not hurt, and little damage was 
done; but as I sat in my room talking to 
him that evening, I could not help reproach¬ 
ing him with having been the means of 
breaking off one of the most important 
interviews of my life. 

“ However, Dumps,” I continued, “ your 
good services far outweigh your wicked 
deeds, and whatever you may do in the 
future, I will never forget that you were 
the means of introducing me to that angel, 
Lilly Blythe.” 

The angel in question went that Sunday 
evening at seven o’clock, as was her wont, 
to a Bible class which she hod started for 
the instruction of some of the poor neg¬ 
lected boys and lads who idled about in 
the dreary back streets of our aristocratic 
neighbourhood. The boys had become so 
fond of her that they were eager to attend, 
and usually assembled round the door of 
the class-room before the hour. 

I My proti'gey Robin Slidder, was of course 
[ one of her warmest adherents. He was 
standing that night apart from the other 
boys, contemplating the proceedings of 
two combative sparrows which quarrelled 
over a crumb of bread on the pavement, 
and had just come to the conclusion that 
men and sparrows bad some qualities in 
common, when he was attracted by a low 
whistling, and, looking up, beheld the 
Slogger peeping round a neighbouring 
comer. 

“Hallo! Slog—Yillum I mean; how 
are you ? Come along. Veil, I am glad 
to see you, for, d’you know, arter you 
failed me that day at the Black Bull, I 
have bin givin’ you a pretty bad character, 
an’ callin’ you no end o’ bad names ? ” 

“Is that what your ‘angel’ teaches 
you, Robin ? ” 

“Veil, not exactly, but you’ll hear wot 
she tefiwhes for yourself to-night, I *ope. 
Come, I’m right glad to see you, Villum. 
What was it that prevented you that day, 
eh?” 

When the Slogger had explained and 
cleared his character, Robin asked him 
eagerly if he had ascertained anything 
further about the girl whom he and Brassey 
had rabbed. 

“Of course I have,” said the Slogger, 
“ and it’s a coorious sncknmstanoo that ’er 
place of abode—so Sally says—is in the 
Vest End, not wery far from here. She 
gave me the street and the name, but wasn’t 
quite sure of the number.” 

“Veil, come along, let’s hear all about 
it,” said Robin, impatiently. 

” W’y» wot’s all your ’urry ? ” returned 
the Slogger, slowly; “ I ain’t goin* away till 
I’ve heerd wot your angel’s got to say, you 


know. Besides, I must go art*^ j i 
meetin’s over an’ watch the ’onae till 1 h 
the g;al an’ make sure that it’s i 
Sally may have bin mistook, yoa kiii 

“ You don’t know her name, do y::' 
asked Robin; “ it wasn't Edic Wiiln, l i 
was it ? ” 

“’Ow should / know ’er name. ^ 
swered the Slogger. “ D’yon think I 
ped to inquire w'eo. I ’cilped to rtlies-1 
of *er propity ? ” 

“Ah, I suppose not. Veil, I ‘"j’: i 
you’ve no objection to my goin.' i- s J 
along wi’ you.” 

“ None wotsomever, on’y remeinl-^ 
it do turn out to be 'er, you won i > 
me. Hgnour bright! She may r- - 
vengeful, you know, an’ might avo i: 
took up if she got ’old of me.’’ 

Robin SUdder faithfully and 
pledged himself. While ^ was sfteiLj 
there was a general movement ames^ 2 ^ 
lads and boys towards the clas£-r.>q 
for Miss Blythe was seen coming tc 
them. The two friends moved wnh 
rest. Just as he was about to rater ^ 
door, Robin missed his comjjanion. 
looking back, observed him 
down, and holding bis sides as if in :w:i 

“ Wot’s wrong now ” he inquired, 
turning to him. 

“ Oh ! I’m took so bad,” said the Sioriri 
looking very red, and rubbing himsei: I 
old complaint as I thought I was care^l *1 
Oh, dear! you’ll ’ave to excage me, E 
I’ll go an’ take a turn, an' come in if 1 1 'I 
better. If not, I’ll meet you rouni : I 
comer arter it’s over.” 

So saying, the Slogger, turning r:"!, 
walked quickly away, and bis iittJe fr.r i 
entered the class-room in a state of r*r i 
pendulating between disgust and den i:| 
for he had no expectation of seeiuj 
slippery Slogger again that night. 

When the meeting was over, Misa Elyil 
returned home. I saw h^r ent«rr 
library'. No one else was -there, I b' ^ 
The gas had not yet been lightrd, aei 
only a faint flicker from the fire illtuiii-i-^ 
the roem. Unable to bear the s^:e f! 
uncertainty under which my mhii rJ 
laboured, I resolved to make j 

doubly sure, or quit the house — 
England—for ever! 

I spare the reader the details. SsiS:- n 
to say that, after much entreaty, I gv>t L r 
to admit that she loved me, but she rcfiivi 
to accept me until she had told lao 
whole history. 

“ Then I’m sure of you now,” said I. 
triumph; “for, be your history what; 
may, I’ll never give you up, deort^st Liliy- 

“ Don’t call me Lilly,” she said, iu h i » 
quiet tone ; “ it is only a pet name vii t- 
Ihe little ones here gave me on my ii: 
coming to them. Call me Edith.’’ 

“I wiU,” said I, with entliusiasa, ’ - 
far more beautiful name. I’ll—” 

“ Hallo! hi! Mellon, are you th^w' 

For the second time that day 
McTougall interrupted me, but I 
proof against annoyance now. 

“Yes, I am here,” I shouted, runb: 
downstairs. “ Surely Dumps is not Un:- 
ing himself again—eh ? ” 

“ Oh ! no,” returned my friend, wit]; ^ 
laugh—“only a telegram. However. . ^ 
important enough to require prompt 
tion. The Gordons in Bingley Manor- 
you know them—telegraph me t5 nr- 
down immediately; old liidy ill. Now 
unfortunately happens that I have 
engagement this evening which p'lsirively 
cannot be put off, so 1 must send you 
Besides, I know well enough what it Lv 
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> easily alarmed, and I’m convinced 
List the old story. However, the 
ns must be obeyed. You will go 

The train starts in half an hour. 
11 have plenty of time to catch it if 
ike haste. You’ll have to stay aU 

No return train till to-morrow, 
un out-of-the-way place. There, off 
roM, Put the telegram in your 
for the address.” 

tyung, the doctor put on his hat and 
) house. 

tnoning Robin Slidder, I bade him 
few things into my travelling-bag 
I wrote a note. Whou he had 
1 he told me of bis interview with 
"ger. I was greatly interested, and 
f he had gone to see his friend after 
eting. 

s sir, I didn’t. I meant to, but 
lythe wanted me to walk ’ome with 
rvas so dark, an’ w’en I went back 
gone.” 

;y, Robin, a great pity,” said I, 
strapping up my bag, “ but no 
he’ll come here again to see you. 
on’t forget to take over that parcel 
ind sugar, eto., to Mrs. Willis. Go 
n as you can.” Saying this I left 
use. 

new residence of the old woman 
aow so near to Hoboy Crescent, the 
was soon delivered, and Robin 
ed at the opening of it, also at the 
ing and consuming of some of its 
ts. Of course he chatted vigorously, 
his wont, but was particularly care- 
make not the most distant allusion to 
)gger or his reports, being anxious 
arouse her hopes until he should 
>ome evidence that they were on a 
cent. Indeed he was so fearful of 

• slip some word or remark on the 
t, and thereby awakening suspicion 
ving needless pain, that he abstained 
ill reference to the meeting of that 
g, and launched out instead into 
rf ul and puzzling theological specula- 
of which he was very fond, 
nwhile I was carried swiftly into the 
y. The lamp in my carriage was too 
o permit of reading; I therefore 
ed myself in my rug and indulged 
isant meditations. 

as past midnight when I arrived at 
ation for Bingley Manor, where I 
a gig awaiting mo. A sharp drive 
F an hour, and I was at the mansion 

McTougall was right. There was 
he matter with old Mrs. Gordon, but 
mily were nervous, and rich—hence 
sit. I did what was necessary for the 
it, comforted the rest by my presence, 
sound night’s rest, an early break- 
i pleasant drive in the fresh frosty 
id a brief wait of five minutes, when 
mctual train came up. 
ire is sometliing inexpressibly delight- 
a ride, on a sharp frosty morning, in 
tpross train. I have always felt a 
bounding sensation of joy in rapid 
•n. Tto pace at which we went that 
ing was exceptionally charming. Had 
wn that the engine-driver w'''' mtoxi- 

• perhaps it might aot htive been 
80 exhilarating, but I did not know 

I sat comfortably in my comer, 
dug of Edith, and gazing with placid 
?aity at the frosted trees and bushes 
h sparkled in the red wintry sun. 
is, it was a glorious ride ! I never had a 
The part of the country through 
H We passed was lovely. One can 
•}’8 gaze comfortably at the distant 


landscape from a railway carriage, however 
great the speed. As for the immediate 
foreground, it reminded me of a race. 
Houses, trees, farms, towns, villages, ham¬ 
lets, horses, sheep, cattle, poultry, hay¬ 
ricks, brickfields, were among the competi¬ 
tors in that race. They rushed in mad 
confusion to the rear. I exulted in the 
pace. Not so a stout elderly gentleman 
in the opposite comer, who evidently dis¬ 
liked it—so true is it that “one man’s 
meat is another’s poison.” 

“ There is no reason to fear, sir,” said I, 
with a smile, by way of reassuring him. 
“ This is a most excellently managed line. 
One never hears of accidents on it.” 

“ Too fast just now, anyhow,” returned 
the elderly gentleman, testily. 

Just then the whistle was heard sounding 
violently. 

“ That is a sign of safety,” said I. 
“ Shows that they are on the Mert.” 

A severe application of the brakes 
caused me to stop abmptly, and the 
elderly man to seize the arms of his seat 
with a convulsive grasp. 

Suddenly there was a mighty crash. 
The sensations in my mind that followed 
were suggestive of cannons, rockets, bombs, 
fireworks, serpents, shooting-stars, and 
tumbling debris Then—all was dark and 
silent as the grave! 

{To be continued.) 


FAMOUS FRENCH FLAGS. 


f o HE collection of fla^s 

Mu SCO 

• ""d’Artillerio at the 

— CaV ' jln 1 Invali de s, fro m 

' \ ■ which, on the next 

Sive a 

^ group of typical 

\ ^ examples, is full of 

interest. The flags 
11 of the French have 

II an eventful history. 

Few nations have changed their standard so fre¬ 
quently, none have defended it more gallantly, 
and as we have recently described our own 
national arms, it may be well to look across the 
Channel. 

France has not always had a national flag. 
The first Frankish standards were mere imitations 
of those of the Romans ; thus we hear of one tribe 
fighting under the device of a bull’s head, of 
another ^ving battle under a shield on which 
was depicted a drawn sword point upwards, a 
badge which we meet with on another occasion 
when it was covered with oak leaves. 

Like the Labarum of Constantine and the 
Caroccio of the Italian Republics, the earlier 
flags were really ecclesiastical banners. After 
the Battle of Tolbiac, Clovis, who is by some 
credited with the adoption of the fleur-de-lys 
(he having dreamt the night before the battle 
that the golden toads in one of his standards had 
been miraculously changed to lilies), and who 
was converted from Paganism by his Christian 
wife, used the blue cope of St. Martin of Tours, 
which he believed had been the cause of his 
victory. This hood is shown in our initial. For 
a time it was much in vogue as the princip.al flag, 
but gradually it fell into disuse, and after an 
interval, in w’hich flags of many devices were 
employed, its place was taken by llie famous 
Oriflammo. 


This Oriflamme was the banner of the Abbey 
of St. Denis, and had frequently been borne in 
the struggles of the abbots with their powerful 
neighbours. The abbey possc.ssed the Valley of 
Montmorency, and the district known as the 
Vexin, which is siinplv a prolongation of that 
valley farther down the Seine. Prince Louis, 
son of the first Philippe, and afterwards king, 
ns “ Le Gros,” had boon bred and educated 
in the abbey, and when our William Rufus 


claimed the Vexin and invaded it, Louis, 
as its count, marched against him, and boldly 
hoisted the sacred banner of the abbot. The 
effect was immediate, the enthusiasm knew no 
bounds, and to secure for the future such 
desirable results the Oriflamme became the prin¬ 
cipal flag of France, and kept its pre-eminence 
until the time of Charles vi., when the English 
entered Paris, and it mysteriously disappeared. 

Indeed, though vaunted as invincible, the Ori¬ 
flamme was lost over and over again. Philippe 
Le Bel lost it, at Mons en Puelle, where the 
Flemings surprised him and carried it off. Saint 
Louis lost it in the first Crusade, when he was 
taken prisoner, and the flog became the cherished, 
trophy of his captors. PMlippe de Valois lost 
itatC’re^y, where, with every other French flag, 
it fell into the possession of the English. And 
John lost it at Poictiers, where the men of the 
Black Prince dragged it from beneath the corpse 
of the'brave Geottroy de Charny, the fiftieth of 
those “ bearers of the Oriflamme ” to whom since 
the days of Philip i. it hod been entrusted as a 
sacred charge. 

The banner of St Denis, like that of St. 
Martin, was not, however, the only flag. At the 
Battle of Bouvines, when ho beat the Emperor 
Otho and the troops of King John, Philippe 
Auguste carried as his standard the lilies semee 
in a blue field, the arms of ancient France ; and 
the ordinary banner of Saint Louis after his 
return from captivity was the golden fleur-de- 
lys on the w'hite field, which gives us the origin 
of the famous “cornette blanche,” for the non- 
acceptance of which by his supporters the Comte 
de Chambord but a year or two ago gave up his 
lost chance of a throne. 

During the long hundred years’ war with the 
English the white cioss had been constantly 
used, and white was gradually adopted as the 
national colour. “Follow my white plume,” 
said Henri Quatre, “youwill find it always on 
the road to honour and victory ; ” and from the 
times, of Louis xiii. to those of the Revolution 
white plumes, white scarves, and white flags 
were the characteristics of the French. 

At the Revolution a change was made, but 
the change was gradual. In 1790 there came 
out a decree which gave to all flags the tri- 
colourcd cravatCt or knot of ribbons at the top 
of the staff. The following year the regimentm 
colours w’ere slightly altered, the old colours 
being charged with a tricoloured quarter, and 
thinly bordered with blue and red. In 1792 
the old fl.ags were replaced by ensigns in the 
three colours, the blue, in which is said to be 
the blue of the blue coi>e of St. Martin ; the 
red, the red of the Orillammc ; and the white, 
the white of the monarchical standard. The 
position and proportion of the divisions were, 
however, not stated, and the result was an any¬ 
thing but pleasing variety of arrangements in 
red, white, and blue. 

To remedy this confusion, there came out in 
1794 a Convention decree which ordered the 
bands in the flag to bo vertical and of equal 
size, with the blue band nearest the staff and 
the white band in the centre, and from this 
jxittem the French tricolour has not since de- 
p.arted. On the 14th July, 1797, the anniversary 
of the fall of the Bastille, there took place at 
Milan the first distribution of new flags to the 
army of Italy. The sight was one of the 
grandest the world had seen. Each division 
had erected a pyramid containing as many faces • 
as the division did demi-biigades, and on each 
face were inscribed the names of those who had 
died on the field of honour since Montenotte. 
The wounded and the veterans defiled before 
the army to the sound of martial music and 
salvos of artiller}', whilst the troops greeted 
them with miUtary honours. The oflficers of 
each demi-brignde advanceil to receive the new' 
colours, accomp.auied by the baud of the regi¬ 
ment, and the old colours were burned with 
great ceremony in the presence of all. 

The flags of the Republic bore on one side the 
names of the battles in which the regiment had 
distinguished itstdf, and on the other “ R. F. 

—Discipline, Obeissauce a la Loi,” and some, in 
imitrtion of those of the monarchy, had special 
mottoes. The stalfs of the Republican colours 
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surmounted by a pike ; those of the Im- 
ones had an eagle. On the advent to 
!• of Napoleon, he had serious thoughts of 
ituting green, which was his favourite 
r, for the Republican standard, but better 
els prevailed, and the tricolour was re* 
i. On the 5th December, 1804, the dis- 
:ioii of the new flags with the eagles took 
in the Champ de Mars, a ceremony which 
ver and over again been described as the 
ist military spectacle of modern times, 
or Jena, and until 1814, the colours of the 
.eiits serving in Russia and Germany had 
n laurel wreaths, which were voted to them 
e Municipality of Paris. At the Restora- 
;here came a sudden change : the white flag 
back ; the tricolour was abolished. On 
mber 14th, 1814, the distribution of the 
ioloui-s took place on the Champ de Mars, 
he lilies of the Bourbons seemed to start on 
V lease of life. 

t the return from Elba again brought up 
Hicoloiir, to be again discarded after Water- 
In 1830 it was agreed that the tricolour 
d be again adopted, and never for the 
e abandoned, and another solemn distribu- 
X)ok place on the Champ de Mars. In 1841 
was another distribution, and the staffs, 
1 had resumed the pike, were then orna- 
ed with a game cock, and the cock they 
led until 1852, when they got back their 
5. After Magenta another decoration was 
1, as Napoleon iii. then gave a Cross of the 
)n of Honour to the eagle of each regiment 
captured an enemy’s colour. With Sedan 
agles disappeared, and the French colours 
ow borne on the old piked stalf. 
ider the old monarchy the colours of the 
lents were of two kinds, one always of white 
a, being the “Drapeau Colonel,” answering 
iT ** Queen’s Colour;” the other, the “Dra- 
d’Ordonnance,” answeiing to our “ Regi- 
al Colour,” and, like it, occasionally varied, 
ng the colours of the founder of the regi- 
: or of tho district in which it was raised, 
le flag of Auvergne, for instance (the 36th 
he Line), had its four quarters alternately 
<. and violet, wdth a white cross charged over 
iho mourning colours having been adopted 
inour of its gallant captain, Nicholas Assas, 

, at Klostercamp, in 1760, found himself, 
st inspecting the outtxists, in the hands of 
rty of the enemy who were about to surprise 
french. Threatened with instant death if 
ave the alarm, “ A moi Auvergne ! Voilk 
nncmis 1 ” rang out clearly in the stillness 
he night, and the lost syllable just passed 
lips as he fell covered with wounds. And 
welLknown Colonel-General Regiment had 
ick flag fringed with gold, with on the one 
the four towers of Auvergne and tho royal 
with the motto, “Nec pluribus impar,” and 
tho other a column of fire with “ Certum 
istrat iter. ” This was the regiment of which 
enne was the first colonel, in which Ney 
raenced his military career, and which, being 
nly composed of Alsacians and Lorrainers, 
always had its words of command given in 
German language. 

he regimcnbil colours of tho Republic and the 
pire also differed ; but only in their mottoes 
inscriptions. One of the best of the 
iUtry mottoes was that of the 32nd, J’etais 
in mile ; la trente-deuxifeme etait 14 ! ” The 
illery of the Guides bore “ Partout TArtillerie 
combl^ de gloire! ” while the Horse 
illery of the Guard had “ Vienna, Berlin, 
irid, ililan, Moscow, Warsaw, Venice, and 
ro ! ” Not a bad i*ecord, but scarcely equal 
the emphatic “ Ubique ” of the English 
iners. 

^or stories of the colours we have but little 
ce, though we cannot refrain from mentioning 
at Gratz, in 1809, the 84th of the Line 
1 three companies of the 9th were attacked 
fourteen hours by 20,000 Austrians, and 
len relieved were found to have taken two 
ours and five hundred prisoners ; and how 
' Emperor rewarded them with ciglity-five 
>&ses of tli#^ Legion, ainl the proud motto, 

' n centre dix !” How, during the* Algerian 
iir, .Mnataplia Ben Taiui, with 12,000 Arabs, 


furiously and continuously for several days at¬ 
tacked 123 men of No. 10 Company of the 1st 
Battalion of the Infanterie Leg4re d’Afriquo 
under Captain Leli^vre, in Mazagran; and how, 
when tho baffled Moslem retired, tho flag was 
found to have been pierced by no less than 120 
bullets and four cannon shot How, at Sebas¬ 
topol, the 91st and their colours were blown up 
in a redoubt, and how, after sixteen hours’ 
search through the night the flag was found. 
And last, but not least, how the Chasseurs de la 
Garde got into the little Redan, and being with¬ 
out a colour, Luciniere improvised one out of a 
white handkerchief, a red rag, and his own blue 
sash, and held the post until the signal was 
seen and aid arrived, though he paid for his 
gallantry with his life. 

There is no nation who have more admiration 
for so’ Uerly deeds than the French ; there is 
none Ahose annals are fuller of brilliant exam¬ 
ples of devotion to the flag. 

Coming to our illustrations, we get in 1 and 2 
the flag of the 57th Regiment of the Line, a good 
example of tho new Republican colours, which 
were distributed on the 14th of last July. On 
its staff will bo noted the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, which happens to have been the last 
that was gained by a French gtandard. Lieu¬ 
tenant Chabal, of the 57th, having at Grave- 
lotte taken the colour of the 16th Pru.ssian regi¬ 
ment. There is one regiment in the French 
Army, and only one, which has two such 
crosses, and that is the 3rd Zouaves. In 3 we 
have tho flag of 1790, with its tricoloured quar¬ 
ter and bands of blue and red, and in 4 wo get 
the first flag in 1789. In 5 we have a sky-blue 
cavalry standard, with the golden sun of Louis 
Quatorze ; and in 6 wo get the white flag, the 

comette blanche ” of Henry of Navarre. In 7 
we see tho lilies on the blue around of tho ear¬ 
lier kin^; and in 8 wo got tRo carious red-and- 
yellow banner of Louis xii., with whose war- 
rings in Italy the name of Bayard, the chevalier 
sans peur ti sa7is reprocJie^ will for ever be asso¬ 
ciated. In 9 we have the red banner with the 
white cross, under which the French principally 
fought during their long struggle with the 
English invader ; and in 10 w'e have the white- 
and-gold banner of the Maid of Orleans, with 
its Virgin, cherubim, and fleur-de-lys. In 11 we 
get the Oriflamme of the days of Poictiers, red, 
with ornaments of gold ; in 12 we have tho 
sacred flag with its red body, green fringes, and 
golden lance, as borne by Philip the Fair ; and 
in 13 we see a reproduction from the description 
of the Monk of St. Gall of tho red banner, with 
its circles and crosses of gold, that was adopted 
by tho great first Emperor of the West, tho 
German Charles, of whose dominions what is 
now France formed a part, and whom tho 
French somewhat cleverly persist in claiming 
as a Frenchman, and under the name of Charle¬ 
magne regard as a monarch peculiarly their own. 

In 14, 15, and 16 wo have three noblemen’s 
banners—that of the Duke of Orleans, with its 
mark of cadency ; tho blue-and-red flag of the 
Duke of Poitou, with its lilies and its castles j 
and the zigzaged red-and-white flag of Amaury 
de Montfort. In 17 we get tho arms of modern 
France, as shown in the banner of Charles vii., 
which, side by side with that of Joan of Arc 
already mentioned, floated in the van of tho 
victorious French as the English were driven 
from their country ; and in 18 we have the old 
and famous banner of the City of Paris, with its 
white shin on the red field. In 19 w'e have tho 
infantry flag under Charles viii., with its white 
cross on the lilied field of blue, and in 20 the 
bluc-aud-w’hite banner of Francis l., with its 
peculiar mixture of golden lilies and royal 
initials. In 21 we have the old blue banner of 
the Gardes • Franijaises, with its white cross 
sprinkled with fleur-dc-lys and terminated by 
crowns ; and in 22 we see the w’hite-lilied field 
and red embattled cross of the Regiment of Bur¬ 
gundy. In 23 we get the light-bro^vn colour of 
the Regiment of Navarre, with its white cross 
charged with scutcheons and lilies. In 24 we 
have the blue field, white cross, and .ship of the 
Regiment Koyal Vaisseaux ; in 25 the red-and- 
white flag of the Regiment Salm Salm, with its 
crown and wreath and huge fleur-de-lys ; in 26 


the glorious green with the white cross of tho 
popular Regiment do Chamnagne ; and in 27 
the curious sky-blue standard of the Gendarmes 
du Dauphin in the reign of Louis Quinze. 

Wo now reach tho epoch of tho Revolution, 
and in 28 and 29 see tho peculiar tricolour 
arrangements wo have spoken of, in the diago¬ 
nally-banded flag of the 32nd, and the blue and 
red squares and tvhite stripes of the 12th demi- 
brigadc, as also in 38 and 81, the almost 
entirely blue flag of tho Chamborant Hussars, 
and the white-lozenged banner, with its blue 
and red comers, of th^e 126th of the Line. 

With 32 we pass to the Empire, and in tho 
colours of tho Grenadiers of the Guard wo have 
a fine example of the Imperial flags, with 
their eagled staff and cravate, their initials and 
roll of honour, and their crowns, and the bees 
which took the place of the lily flowers, and are 
claimed by some as the ancient forms from 
which the lilies in the old standard were derived. 
In 33 and 34 wo see tho colours at the time of 
Louis XVIII. in tho white standards of the 2nd 
Regiment of Artillery and that of the 2nd En¬ 
gineers ; and in 35 we again meet the tricolour 
as the flag of the Citizen King, with the eagle 
on the staff replaced by the gamecock, as also 
shown in 36, which is the strangely arranged 
tricolour presented by him to the 1st Hussars. 
In 1848 we again get the spear-point, as shown 
in the flag of the 69th of the Line ; and in 38 
we reach the days of the Second Empire, with 
its replaced eagle and initial, its laurel wreaths 
and heavy fringe. Counting the initial on page 
347, we have thirty-nine flags in all, illustrating 
each successive epoch from Clovis to Grevy. 


SOME STEAIGHTFOEWAED CON. 
JTJRING THICKS. 

Described by Dr. Scoffern. 

r CALL 
L t h e m 
straightfor¬ 
ward be¬ 
cause there 
is no sort of 
deceit 
about 
them. You 
are only re¬ 
quired to 
do what I 
tell you to 
do, and 
what I tell 
you will 
come to 
pass must 
in evitably 
hapiien by 
the mere 

operation of natural laws. 

(ILASSES AND BROOMSTICKS. 

A broomstick rests on its two ends supported 
by two wine-glasses, each filled with water ; a 
young fellow holding another broomstick stands 
by ready to strike. If ho delivers his stroke 
with sufficient vigour, striking the horizontal 
broomstick midway, he will break the latter 
w’ithout breaking the glasses or even disturbing 
the liquid with which they are filled. 

This experiment, which looks so marvellous 
in performance, is easily explained on considera¬ 
tion of well-known physical laws. The shock 
delivered takes time for progression, and before 
it can ])rogrcss to the wine-glasses right and left 
the broomstick cracks, when of course all irans- 
ference of motion ceases. 1 have said that the 






blow is to be delivered with a broomstick, but 


of transference of force, but in a less striking 
and more contemplative way. A wooden ball 
is suspended by a small wire, or length of sowing 
cotton, to the ceiling, another length of similar 
wire or string dependent from it. 
If this latter be suddenly twicked 

■ so as to break, the breakage 
always occurs somewliero in the 
lower fdament; but if instead of 
a sudden twick the conditions 
be reversed, if a gradually in¬ 
creasing pull be substituted, it 
is then the upper filament which 


in point of fact a strong staff of heavy tough 
wood answers better. Broomsticks are made of 
willow or poplar, both rather fragile, and thus, 


By tiik Author of “My Fip^t Fnc 
Match,” “A BoATiyo ADVENTm 
Pabkhurst,” ctc. 


breaks. 

The explanation is simplv a.s 
follows, viz. : in exi)eriment No. 1 
the breaking force has not had 
time to travel across the diame¬ 
ter of the ball, whereas in expe¬ 
riment No. ‘2 it will have had 
time to travel, the result being 
that, whereas in the first case 
the breaking force was that 
impressed by the twick, and 
nothing more, in tlic second the 
whole weight of the wooden ball 
has been supeiadded. 


^ ™ 

have bee i 
deplor&r.i 

thing if this had not been the case. 5 
worked hard, and though not a 
follow, had already taken a good 
tion in the examination lists of his 
lege. He was also an ardent 
intendent at a certain ragged-sebo:. a 


THE ANSW'ERING COIX 


Yet another straiglitforward 
■f conjuring trick I will sIjow' you 
—the following: Looking at 
|H this picture you will see a wine- 
glass inverted on a table, and 
supi^orted upon two coins—two 
shillings it may be—a tliird coin, 
smaller than the two supporters, 
lying botweeu. Please observe 
tnc tabic has a woven cover, and 
a woven cover there must be for 
your conjuring to take effect, 
blatters being thus arranged, you 
covenant to get out the sixpenny-piece witliout 
you yourself touching the gloss, or allowing any 
one else to touch it. At this j>oint .some in¬ 
genious looker-on may suggest the jmssibihty of 
your blowing out the little coin (not that you 
could do so), or else uushing it out by a knife or 
slip of cardboard. Von disclaim, and j)roooed 
with manipulation. All you have to do is to 
scratch the cloth sharply towards you by a 
finger-nail, when the coin will shiifllo from its 
resting-place, and make a start towards you. 
Another scratch, it starts again, and comes 
nearer. You scratch away, and it ends by i 
sliding under the gliiss ; so you have fulfilled 
your covenant. Do you understand the re-.vson ? 
It is simply this—by scratching the table-cover 
is brought sliglitly nearer to vour hand, its 
motion having taken efibet on the coin. AVlien 
the scratching effort ceases tlie cloth recedes 
with a spring, before the latter lias Iiad time 
to impress itself on the coin, whicli therefore 
retains its advanced position, and so the scratch¬ 
ing and advancing goes on and on, to final exit 
of the sixpenny-piece. 

{To be continued.) 


and was further becoming a weU-kicTs 
figure in the debates at the Union—c!! si] 
which accounts his friends were not a li“j 
satisfied. But on one point Jim and iji 
friends did not hit it. * Ever aiace iii 
Randlebury days he had kept up his pass 
for athletic sports, and if he now ha 
famous for nothing else at his collegf, 'a 
would at least have lieen noted as a gt*:^ 
bat, a famous boxer, a desperate man it i 
football scrimmage, and a splendid os, 
It was on this subject that Jim and h 
relations were at variance. When I speaii 
of “ relations *’I refer, by the way. to i 
certain old-fashioned uncle and aunt it 
Cornwall, who since Jim’s father’s deaa 
had assumed the guardianship of tbl 
youth and his brothers and sisters. 
good uncle and aunt were horribly shceh^^ 
that one destined for so solemn a sphere a 
life as the ministry should profane hintfrJ 
with athletic sports. The matter fonne*- 
the theme for many serious remonstraseti 
and long letters addressed to the deprave: 
Jim, who, on his part, maintained 
of the argument with characteristic rds- 
mence. He actually spent a whole dsy a 
the college library making out a list ofaL 
the athletic divines in history since tl? 
creation of the world, the which he hnrlsii 
triumphantly at his good relations’ 
as an unanswerable challenge. But box- 
ever satisfactory it may have been to Jis. 
it failed to convince them, and neith? 
party being disposed to give in, the fe- 
in this particular had become chronic. 

All this Jim contrived to impart to 
George (for lack of better conversation' h 
the course of a short walk previous to the 
breakfast in his rooms, to which hef^ 
leading his new acquaintance a captire 
“ I suppose we shall have it all openc^ 
again now,” he remarked, “for you msf 
have seen that my name is down to play ifl 
the football match against Sandhurst. ' 
“I never read the athletic intelligenci 
in tlie papers,” said George. 


The Answering Coin. 


though well adapted to the breaking part of the 
apparatus, arc ill adapted to that part of the 
apparatus wbicli is to effect the breakage. 

The experiment may bo prettily and effec¬ 
tively varied by employing, instead of a stick, 
a sabre for striking with. Lookers-on will then 
be impressed with the notion that you .ore an ex¬ 
pert swordsman, whereas, in point of fact, success 
depends on no swordsnisnsliip at all. "Whether 
a staff or a sabro be used, some few j^reliminary 
experiments will be desirable to infoiTu you 
whereabout, that is to say, at what distance 
from the extremity of your striker, what physi¬ 
cists (how 1 hate the words, ])b 5 ’sicibt and 
scientist!) call the centre, of percussion lies. 
Now this centre of j)ercussion Is the point in 
any striking body where the greatest striking 
foive is concentrated. It varies with a variety 
of circumstances, for different striking bodies of 
equal lengths, the variation being dependent on 
size, equality or inequality of weight, and some 
otlier conditions. Of course it is not well to try 
such an experiment with expensive glasses ! 

A BALL AND STRING TRICK. 

My second trick illustrates the same continuity 
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don’t find a letter or telegram when I get 
ick to my rooms. We may as well beat 
quarters, Aough, or the fellows will be 
aiting.” 

“ You didn’t tell me any one else was to 
s there,” said G^eo^ge, reproachfully, sud- 
mly stopping short. “ 1 can’t come ! ” 

“ Stuff and nonsense,” said Jim; “ they 
on’t eat yeu ! ” 

“ Halliday,” said George, hurriedly, 
I’m much obliged to you for asking me, 
it I have made a rule, as I tell you, 
>rer to go out, and I’ve told you the 
ason.” 

“ An utterly rubbishing reason! ” put in 
m. 

“ I promised to come with you because I 
ought there would be only us two: but 
really can’t come if there are more.” 
“My dear fellow,” said Jim, good- 
imouredly, “ any one else would be 
fended with you. Why, you’re a regular 
sar.” 

“ I know it’s very rude of me,” said 
eorge, feeling and looking very uncom- 
rtable, “ and I don’t want to be that.” 

“ Of course yon don’t; so come along, 
'by, my dear fellow, one would think my 
lends were all as abandoned wretches as 
am by the manner in which you shrink 
om the notion of meeting them, but they 
•en’t.” 

“ Do lot me off,” put in George, in dea- 
lir. 

“ Not a bit of it. But I tell you what, 
you don’t like them or me—” 

“ It’s not that, you know, but I’ve no 
ght to associate—” 

“Associate with your grandmother! 
ome this onoe, and I’ll never ask you 
gain unless you like, there ! ” 

“ Who are the fellows ? ” asked George. 
“Two of them are College men—very 
ice men, in my hounble opinion ; and now 
come to think of it, one of them, Clarke, 
in against you for the ‘ Wigram,’ but 
rery one says you’re safe; and the third 
an old particular school chum, who is 
laying in the Sandhurst team against us, 
□d whom it is therefore my interest to in- 
ipacitate by a howling breakfast.” 

George laughed. 

“ I wish you’d let him eat my share as 

“ I dare say he would bo equal to the 
ccasion. Newcomo was alwayy a good 
rencherman.” 

At the name I bounded nearly out of 
ly master’s pocket. Newcomo I an old 
[jliool chum of Jim Halliday’s. It must 
c my old master! And—yes—now I re- 
10 mbored, he had spoken in one of his 
3tter8 to Tom Drift of going to Sandhurst 
lilitary CoUe^. It must be be. How I 
3nged for my master to make up his mind 
nd go to the breakfast! 

“ Brft I wouldn’t have you miss seeing 
liin,” said Jim, “ for I’m no end proud of 
iin; fmd when you’ve once seen him, 
'ou’ll have seen the best fellow going. 
?hat is,” added he, “ present company of 
curse exoepted.” 

“ I'm sure he’s a nice man.” 

“ Nice! Of course, and therefore fit 
sompany for you and me; so come along, 
)ld man. I never had such hard work in- 
dtiog a man to breakfast in all my life.” 

” I’m certain I’m ill-manner^,” said 
George, “ but I won't hold out any more. 
You will—” 

“Hurrah, that’s settled, and hero we 
we, too I ” 

With that he led the way up a staircase, 
on the second-floor of which he opened a 
door, and ushered George into his rooms. 


No one was there yet, and there was con¬ 
sequently time to look about. Jim’s rooms 
were nothing very gfrand, but they were 
palatial compared with the “Mouse-trap.” 
Cheerful and well-lighted, with a pleasant 
look-out into the old quadrangle, comfort¬ 
ably furnished, further enlivened with ^ 
those adornments in the shape of swords, 
fencing-sticks, dumb-bells, etc., without 
which no model undergraduate’s rooms 
would be complete. George could hardly 
help sighing as his thoughU flew back to 
his own dingy cell under “ H ” staircase. 

“ liay another plate. Smith,” said Jim, 
addressing his “gyp;” “and now, old 
man, make yourself comfortable.” 

And then the host, in a business-like 
way, devoted himself to the mysteries of 
coffee-making and egg-boiling, in the 
midst of which occuparion Clarke and the 
other St. George’s man arrived. 

George felt very miserable on being 
introduced, and devoutly hoped the fellows 
would have sufficient to converse about 
among themselves, without it being need- 
*ful for him to come imder observation. 
This reserve, however, he was not destined 
to maintain for very long. 

“ Halliday,” said Clarke, ” were you in 
chapel this morning ? ” 

“YcP.” 

“ Well, did you ever hear the organ so 
grandly played ? ” 

George blushed deeply, half with 
pleasure at this genuine comjJiment, and 
naif with nervousness at the tom the talk 
was taking. 

“ And it wasn’t the regular organist,” 
said Clarke’s friend, “ for I saw Aimdown- 
stairii.” 

“ Now, it’s some fellow—plough-boy or 
stable-boy, or somebody he’s got hold of, 
so I heard. Whoever he is, he knows how 
to play.” 

At this point Jim was as red in the face 
as George, and equally embarrassed. 

“ Is the fellow at college, do you know?” 
asked Clarke’s friend. 

“ I believe so, in fact —” 

“ In fact,” broke out Jim, in fear of 
further awkwardness. “ in fact, the gentle¬ 
man you are speaking of is xuy friend 
here.” 

If Clarke and his friend had suddenly 
been confronted by a tribe of wild Indians 
they could not have been more taken aback 
than they were at this announcement. In 
fact, it was an awkward moment for every¬ 
body. Nobody knew exactly what to say, 
or which way to look. But a welcome 
interruption arrived. 

My heart beat suddenly as I heard at the 
bottom of the stairs a sound. Someone 
was coming up two steps at a time. 
Nearer and nearer the light feet came, and 
.my agitation told me whom they brought. 
There was a rap at the door, a click on the 
latch, and then, after all these years. I saw 
once more my dear first master, Charlie 
Newcome. little he guessed 1 was so 
near him! 

He had spent the previous day with Jim, 
and was therefore no stranger in his rooms; 
indeed, from the moment he entered them, 
he appeared as much at home there as their 
own master. Ho greeted the visitors plea¬ 
santly, and then, in the old Randl^ury 
style, demanded if breakfast.was anywhere 
near ready, as he was starving. 

He had the beginnings of a fierce mous¬ 
tache, he stood six feet high in his 
boots, and there was a look of power about 
him which exceeded even the promise of 
his Randlebury days. Otherwise he was 
the same. He had the same clear, honest 


eyes, the same frank smile, the same merry 
laugh, for which every one had loved him 
then; and as I looked at him and rejoiced, 
I felt I would give the world to be back in 
my old place in his pocket. 

Jim, as he himself had said, was prond 
enough of his friend, and no wonder. Hia 
arrival, too, at the instant when it occurred, 
was most opportune and made him a spe¬ 
cially welcome addition to our party, 
which, including my master, was very soon 
on the best of terms round the hospitable 
Jim’s table. 

“ It’s not often,” said that worthy, “ one 
gets two pairs of deadly enemies eating 
out of the same dish.” 

“What’s the fellow talking about?” 
asked Charlie, passing up his plate for more 
steak. 

“ Well,” said Jim, “ you and I are, or 
shall he, deadly enemies to-day, old man.” 

“ Bather,” responded Charlie ; “ so much 
the worse for you. But where’s the other 
pair ? ” 

“ Why, Clarke and Header.” 

“ I ? ” exclaimed Clarke, in an alarmed 
tone. “I hope Mr. Header and I are not 
at enmity ? ” 

“ Oh yes, you are; don’t you know 
Header’s the fellow in against you for the 
‘ Wigram ’ ? ” said Jim. 

Clarke was astonished. He had been 
told there was another candidate for the 
scholarship, who in some quarters was con¬ 
sidered a formidable opponent, but he had 
never fairly realised the fact till now. 

“ I’m very glad to meet you,” said he, 
courteously, to George, “ though I can 
hardly wish you as much success in your 
exam, as I dare say you wish yourself.” 

“ I hope I shall not break my heart if I 
lose,” replied George. “ Are we the only 
two in for it ? ” 

And then they fell to talking about their 
approaching struggle, during which I gave 
heed to a hurried talk between Charlie 
and Jim. 

“ Do yon remember Tom Drift ? ” asked 
Jim. 

Charlie’s face at onoe became serious as 
he replied, “ How could I forget him ? 
What about him ? ” 

“ Why,” said Jim, “ I had a letter from 
my brother Joe the other day, and he says 
Tom has altogether gone to the bad. He 
met bim drunk coming out of some slum 
in Holbom, and followed him for a long 
time in hopes of being able to speak to 
him, but the fellow couldn’t, or wouldn’t, 
recognise him, and only swore. He is 
living at some disreputable lodging- 
house— ” 

“Where?” exclaimed Charlie, ex¬ 
citedly. 

“ I don’t know. Why! what's the 
matter?” 

“ Can you find out his address ? ” asked 
Charlie. 

“I dare say. Why do yoii want it ? ” 

“ Because I must go and see him. Could 
you find out to-day by telegram ? ” 

“ I’ll try.” Presently ho added, “ I 
could never mak-e out why you stuck to 
the fellow as you did, old man, especially 
when he turned against you. You’re a 
better man than ever 1 sh^ be.” 

Nonsense! I- promised once to be his 
friend, that’s all. Do send the telegram 
soon. And now toll me who’s the pale 
man talking to Clarke ? ” 

“A fellow called Header—one of the 
cleverest men we’ve got.” 

“ He looks half starved ! ” 

“ Yes ; I’m afraid he’s—I mean, I don’t 
think he takes proper care of himself.” 
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“ Pity,’* said Charlie. ** I say, old man, Drift must have parted with it years 
this is rare steak ! Give us a bit more, ago.” 

What time does the match begin ? ” | With such talk the meal proceeded, and 

“ At two. You old beggar! see if I presently the conversation grew more 
don’t pay off some old scores before the : general, and branched out on to all sorts 
day’s over.” | of topics. George, having got over the 

“ I thought you told me once your | first strangeness of finding himself in 
people didn’t fancy your going in for | society, found it not so bad after all; and, 
athletics ? ” | indeed, he very soon amazed himself by the ! 

“ No more they do. I expect a stinger i amount he talked. It was a new world to I 


be true that laughter is a good digest:;. 
Jim Halliday’s breakfast that 
must have agreed with the fire 
took of it. 

“ W'ho's this coming?” suddenly : 
claimed the latter, as ^ere came 
of footsteps slowly ascending the ghin 

“ Two of them ! ” said CWlie, “F' 
haps it’s your tailor and your hatter vi 
their little bills.’* 



He spent a whole day In the Library, making a List of Athletic Divines.” 


by this post; but I shall not open it till 
after the match. What matches we used 
to have at Randlebury I ” 

** Didn’t we! ” 

And do you remember what an ass you 
used to make of yourself over that precious 
silver watch of yours ? ” 

It did one good to hear the laugh with 
which Charlie greeted this reminder. “ I’d 
give my repeater, and a ten-pound note 
besides, to get back that old watch,” said ! 
he. (If he had but known !) “ But there’s I 
no knowing where it is now; poor Tom ! 


him, the hermit of the “ Mouse-trap,*’ to 
find himself exchanging ideas with men of 
his own intellectual standing ; and he cer¬ 
tainly forgave Jim his persistency in com- 
pelling his company this morning. He 
forgot the patches in his clothes among such 
gentlemen as Clarke and Charlie, and for 
the first time in his life felt himself supe¬ 
rior to his natural diffidence and reserve. 
Who could help being at bis ease where 
Charlie was ? He kept up a running fire 
of chaff at his old schoolfellow, for which 
occasionally the others came in ; and if it 


1 “ Whoever it is, they’re blowing 

said Clarke. p ^ 

“ They don’t enjoy my ‘ Gradus st rs* 
inassum,*” said Jim. “Comein. 

I you I ” he shouted. 

I The door opened slowly, and 
pwared to the astonished eyes of 
1 his party a grave middle-aged i 

and still more grave and middle'^c' 
lady. , 

“ Oh, my prophetic soul! my undf 
aunt! ” groaned Jim. 

(To be ooiUinued.) 
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"THE STEEP TARPEIAN DEATH." 
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By the Author of “Jam Roley-Poleys, 

ETC. 

CHAPTKi: V. 

J'liEX Vincent 
Dormer re¬ 
covered con¬ 
sciousness be 
found himself 
lying on a bed 
of rough gar¬ 
ments near the 
tire, and with a 
taste of brandy 
in his month. The whole 
gang of the smugglers had 
returned, and his first im¬ 
pressions were those of 
being in the midst of violent 
altercations, in which his 
brother Fred’s voice smote upon his half- 
awakened senses with a strange admix¬ 
ture of pleasure and pain in in its effect. 
It was pleasant to feel that Fred was 
near him; but, at the same time, it was 
the sudden discovery that his brother 
really was one of that lawless band that 
had caused him to fall back insensible, 
andit was with adim, semi-conscious feeling 
of distress, as well as of joy, that Vincent 
caught the familiar voice amid the wrang¬ 
ling and ribaldry of the occupants of the 
cave. He relapsed into insensibility for a 
short time, and when he again became 
conscious of anything going on, Fred’s 
voice was no longer to be heard. 

“ Where’s my brother ?” he feebly asked 


of one of the men who sat near him, with 
faces partially concealed by masks. 

“Don’t know anything about your 
brother,” was the reply. “ Drink a drop of 
this.” 

Vincent put the flask from him without 
putting it to his lips, and looked eagerly 
round for Fred. He, however, was nowhere 
to be seen. The boy looked towards the 
aperture in the rocks where his brother had 
appeared, and called aloud to him, but the 
only response was from a tall, sinewy, 
swarthy fellow who appeared to bo the 
deader of the gang. He turned when the 
boy called, and spoke to him in a manner a 
go^ deal less rough and brutal than 
would perhaps have been expected from 
his appearance. 

“It’s of no use calling,” he said, “he 
ain’t here.” 

“ Where is he ? ” asked Vincent, in whom 
the returning sense of the peril he was in, 
and the trim that in all probability was 
before him, seemed to have overcome the 
lassitude that would otherwise have fol- 
fowed a severe fainting fit. 

“Nomatter where he is,” returned the 
man. “ He is far enough away from you, 
and so there’s no good thinking about him. 
Now just you listen to me; ” and with that 
the captain ef the band proceeded in a 
half-coaxing, half-menacing manner to 
extort from him the information for 
which the vrfiolo band were waiting. 


reveal the secret desired, stood looking on with arms 
folded, and a complacent smile on his evil face, for 
there in that remote esvem, surrounded by rough 
and violent-looking fellows whose mere repute had 
often filled him with a vague terror, the lad was still 
desperately resolute. W’ith a face pallid as the snow 
'without, but with eyes flashing in the glare of the 
fire, and a noble scorn in every line of his young face 
that made it look positively ^autiful by comparison 
with the bnitaliscd aspect of those before him, he 
stood and defied the whole band of them. 

“ My uncle,” ho said, “ has been good and generous 
to me all my life, and so ho has iKien to my mother, 
and to all the poor people round about, and I tell you 
I wonH help you to rob him. If you will do such 
wickedness you must go and do it yourselves. I t«*ll 
you I won’t do it to save my life.” 

Tlio captain of the band looked at the boy as he 
would have looked at some beautiful little weapon— 
with a face full of admiration, and something like a 
“Bravo!” half escaped the lips of more than one of 
those reckless men. 

“ Well,” said the captain,” you’re a plucky little 
chap, and I like you very much. But it won’t do, my 
lad. We must have what we want. You 
sec we’re men—” 

“ Men ! ” broke in the lad. “ D’ye call 
yourselves men ? Why, if there was one 
man amon^t you he’d take the part of a 
little chaplikome against all the lot of you. 
I know / would if I were a man; ” and 
with that the boy leaned his arm against 
the rock beside him, dropped his face upon 
his arm, and once more burst into tears. 

There was a pause in the proceedings 
now. The opinions of most of the com¬ 
pany, as expressed in whis{)ers and mut¬ 
tered curses, was that it was no use going 
any further, and one or two began to dis¬ 
cuss the expediency of attempting the 
robbery without the information they had 
hoped to get. The captain of the band, 
however, was not disposed to be so easily 
beaten. He let the boy give vent to his 
tears for a minute, and then roughly pulled 
him round to face him. 

“Now listen to me,” he said. “Wo 
mean to have this out of you, and we 
mustn’t take much longer al^ut it. Will 
you tell us before 1 set about making 
you ? ” 

“ I won’t tell you,” said Dormer, “ and 
you shall never make me.” 

“ Wo’U see,” said the fellow. “ Bring 
him out, you two.” 

The boy was seized, led, or rather 
drag^d, along by a rough and dark pass¬ 
age through the rocks, and shortly felt the 
biting wind of the open sea full in his face. 


opei 

The man who ha<l previously made a ' while the pale cold stars twinkled down 
similar attempt ^vith a pistol at the boy’s i upon him as calmly and coldly as though 


P*' 

head, and who had flatly declared himself 
satisfied that nothing would make him | 


he were not in mortal peril, as though 
peace and goodwill preva^ed over all the 
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frosty scene they looked down upon, or 
as though bitter wrong and heartless 
cruelty were matters of mere curiosity— 
matters upon which they might gaze, but 
in which they had no concern or interest. 
In that terrible moment those still, glitter¬ 
ing stars seemed to be looking down as 
sceptics would have us believe the Almighty 
Ruler of the Universe looks down on all the 
agony of human hearts, all the miseries of 
human lives, all the saiiess and sorrow of 
the desolate and oppressed. 

The passage from the cave had brought 
them out on to a narrow ledge, which, in 
front of the ojwuing from which they had 
emerged, jutted out in a sharp peak over¬ 
hanging a frightful precipice. Roughly 
seizing the boy by the collar of his coat, 
the captain dragged him forward to the 
very brink, and compelled him to look 
do^vn into tlic awful void below. 

The wind screeched and whistled and 
moaned through the hollow rocks; the sea 
—it looked filmost as far down as the eye 
could reach—dashed and thundered amid 
the crags below, and up from the white, 
boiliRg surge the cruel peaks of black rocks 
stood rigid and threatening, as if all ready 
there to dash him to pieces. 

“D’ye see?” said the fellow. “Now. 
if you don't out with it, I take your head 
and my mate there takes your legs, and we 
swing you clean out into the air.” 

“ Sir! sir I cried the boy, frantically, 
clinging to the arm that held him. “ Have 
mercy on me ! 

“ Come on, Dick,** was the only reply, 
and the captain clutched at his victim’s 
arms behind, as if preparing to carry his 
threat into execution. 

“ D’ye hear ? ’* roared the fellow, as his 
comrades stood by with folded arms. “ I 
moan to have it out, or over ho goes.” 

One of the two men who had followed 
the captain reluctantly stepped forward 
and took hold of the boy’s legs and hftod 
him from his feet ready for the swing. As 
he did so a bitter, heartrending cry rung 
out over those wild, surging waters—a cry 
such as those hardened miscreants had 
never perhaps heard before. It was uttered 
in almost a frantic agony of terror, but it 
was yet in a sense cmm, clear, and intelli¬ 
gible,— 

“ O God, my Father in heaven, save me 
from these men ! ’* 

It was as though all three of those ruf¬ 
fianly men expected the midnight sky to 
open in response to the cry of that young 
martyr to right and duty. The two who 
held him dropped him on the instant, and 
the third, who stood back under the shadow 
of the towering cliff behind, broke out into 
a fierce protest against the proceeding. 

Scarcely able to stand, Vincent Dormer 
just managed to stagger back to the man 
who thus raised his voice, and seized his arm. 

“ Help me ! ” he said, hoarsely. “ Help 
me! ” 

‘ ‘ I will, young un,** said the fellow. “ I’ll 
be hanged if they shall do that again.” 

Then there was a fierce outburst of quar¬ 
relling—on the one side foul and blasphe¬ 
mous charges of brutality, and on the other 
equally fearful asseverations that they 
were-i’t going to hurt the young un—as 
though the cruelty of swinging a lad over 
the brink of a precipice in the dead of 
night was really doing him no wrong so 
long as they did not actually do what they 
threatened, and what Vincent Dormer cer¬ 
tainly believed they intended to perform. 

Amid a storm of the vilest recrimination 
and ribaldry the party returned to the 
cave, though how he got there Vincent 


Dormer never could call to mind. He 
never could sunitnon any recollection of 
walking back orof being carried, but lie had 
a very faint remembrance of being before 
the tire again, and then of being led away 
through various passages into another 
cavern, where tlioro was a pile of cushions 
and some rugs. He could just cjill to mind, 
as if the incident had been part of a dream, 
being told that ho would have to stay there 
till the captain decided what was to be 
done with him, and that ho might use the 
cushions and mgs if ho liked. Then all v/as 
oblivion tiQ lie opened his eyes and found 
some one bending over him. 

“ Vinny, Viiiny, old boy! Don't be 
afraid; it’s Fred,” 

In an instant the young captive’s arms 
were round liis brotlier’s neck, and the two 
were locked in a fond and fervent em¬ 
brace. 

“ Hteive they gone to do it, Fred ? " asked 
Vincent, in a hoarse whisj>er. 

“ To do what, Vinny ? ” 

“ To rob the house—our house.” 

“ The villains! The dastardl}” villains! ’’ 
broke out the brother. 

“Have they gone to do it?” again 
eagerly inquired the other. 

“I don’t know,” answered the elder 
brother—“I don’t know what they arc 
about.” 

“Oh,.Fred, my dear old Fred, did you 
send that letter to me ? and what did you 
send it for ? Did you really mean that 
perhaps you would come homo again ? ” 

“What letter, Vinny? I don't know 
anything about this business.” 

“A man brought me a letter,” said 
Vincent, sobbing on his brother's shoulder. 
“ The letter asked me to meet you on Hen- 
wood Common at half-past twelve to¬ 
night, and it said perhaps if I came you 
would go home with mo.” 

Fred Dormer groaned, and pressed both 
his hands to his forehead. 

“ Oh, Vin, old boy ! I wish I had never 
come away from home. I didn’t think they 
were such villains. ^Vhat did they do it 
for ? ” 

“ Go back again, Fred,” said Vincent, 
rising to his elbow, and speaking with all 
the eagerness of his soul—“ go back again 
with me I Oh, wouldn’t wo have a birth¬ 
day ! Go, Fred I Do I Come along, let’s 
go now.” 

Fred Dormer shook his head sadly. 

“ Mother *d be ashamed of mo, and I 
could never sec uncle ag^, though I 
never meant to rob him, Vin. I dare say 
he thinks—” 

“ Why, Fred, my dear old follow— 
mother ashamed of you! Why she’s 
always praying that you may come back, 
and cries about you, and her hair’s aU 
turned grey, Fred, and only last night 
when the bells wore ringing they put her 
in mind of you, and when I looked up she 
was crying ready to break her heart, and 
she said, ‘ ■ Oh, if Fred would only^oome 
home to his birthday I Come on, Fred; 
why, she’ll bo half frantic with joy! ” 

Fred listened to this impassioned out¬ 
pouring with a face full of amazement, 
and then tears stole down his keen, sin- 
marked, reckless-looking visage. 

“ I thought the mother would Have 
given me up, Vin. God bless her, old boy! 
but I can’t go back, Vin.” 

“ Why not, Fred ? ” 

The wanderer shook his head. “ I’m too 
much mixed up with ’em,” he said. “ I 
never meant to be, Vin. I didn’t mean 
to be hetlf as bad as I have been, but when 
you once beg;in to go wrong you never 


know when you're going to stop. I thc*Jirh* 
it was only a bit of smuggling they w r 
up to, and some folks think there isn’t % 
much barm in smuggling. But they’r- 5 
bad lot, Vin, and now I’m one of theai. I 
can’t break from ’em now. They’d st::: 
me if I did.” 

“ Let ’em shoot” said Vincent, stoTit.y. 
“ I’d rather they should shoot me nitj 
times than bo one of them.” 

Tlie other smiled sadly. “You don* 
know much ab >ut shooting, Vin.*’ 

“Don't I? Didn't one of 'em holdL.' 
pistol at my head to-night, and threaten !:• 
blow my brains out if I didn't U-U Lm 
where uncle kept his plate and money, fiLi 
loecause I wouldn't do it didn’t ti- 
threaten to fling me down the cliff' 
thought I was gone Fred, sure enough,' :: 
I wouldn’t tell ’em, and I didn't. X-:v ? 
mind their shooting, Fred.” 

This was all news to the elder hroii-^r 
and ho stood dumbfounded, both, at tie 
terrible display of villainy on the piart ri 
his associates, and at the .splendid heroim 
of the boy whom he had been wont 
think of as gentle and timid. Fred Dom^: 
was considerably the youngest of the band 
and it was to his credit that he was no: 
considered fit to be admitted to all thej- 
councils or to participate in a!l tbrir 
(‘uterppse?. The projected raid upon 2^. 
Colling wood's house was kept very c;ire- 
fully from him, and his astonishmriL: 
when he saw his brother brought into ti- 
cave was almost petrifying. It was otlt 
by an accident that he was there, and 
was immediately ordered away. He 
refused to go, and was forcibly ejected an 1 
kept at a distance, so that beyond the li t 
that his brother was In the hands of 
gang he really knew nothing, and it ws- 
in great part merely good fortune— 
should we not rather say, God’s good pr:- 
vidence ?—that enabled him to find 
captive. 

He saw now all the craft and wickedc«s 
of the scheme, and he knew woU how tb- 
threats to shoot the poor lad and to flhz 
him down the rocks would have been 
—uttered with all the ferocious eamestce® 
of clever and unscrupulous sooundrek 
And that slight, gentle young hoy ’aad 
withstood all their violence ! Twice tii^t 
night he had faced death rather than do a 
single act of wrong to the good old 
who liad been a father to them both, .mu 
to the mother whose hair had turned grey 
with grief at his own waywardness aui 
wickedness. Ho had had many wrcstlrs 
with his conscience, but never had his ova 
conduct looked so wretchedly ignoble and 
degraded, so utterly contemptible and 
unworthy. « 

And there was another sensation fiasii?': 
through his mind with startling force. I: 
these viUains should really rob his uncle 
and be apprehended, who would bt-lieve 
him, though he should swear that he knev 
nothing about it ? He had been reckless 
and wild, but ho was not wholly bardenei 
and he stood aghast at the thought c: 
appearing as an accomplice in so heart 
a crimo—^plimdering “the old gentlemst 
and the mother.” 

He had been looking into the diogy 
little oil lamp that stood on a projection 
in the wall-only for a few seconds, sind 
then ho held out both hands to his brother. 

“ Vin,” he said, “ you’re the nobles: 
and best and bravest Uttle chap I ever knew. 
I don’t a bit deserve what you’ve gone 
through for me; but come ou, you sh&n t 
be disappointed. I’ll go back with you! ’ 
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Just about the time that the first flood 
of pearly light stoic softly over the eastom 
sjcy that morning, a rap was given at Mrs. 
Dormer’s dressing-room door. 

“ Who’s there 't ” asked a voice within. 

“ It is I, mother dear.” 

“ Come in, Vinny.” 

The boy entered, and strove to be calm, 
for he almost feared to break the glad 
tidings to his mother. As he advanced 
into the full light of the dressing-table 
she rose with a startled and wondering ex¬ 
pression on her face. The lad was 
strangely haggard and pale, and his eyes 
were bloodshot and his hair dishevelled; 
but with it all there was a flashing radiance 
in his face, a joyous light in his eyes, that 
was almost as strange as the gaunt pallor 
of his countenance. 

“ Why, Vinny dear ! What is the—” 

“ Oh, mother! don’t be too excited; but 
I’ve got such glorious news ! ” 

“Is it^about Fred ? ” asked Mrs. Dormer, 
with breathless eagerness, and turning 
deathly pale. 

“ Ay, mother dear, as good as you 
could wish.’’ 

She sank into a chair, and it seemed for 
a moment doubtful whether she would 
faint or cry. Tears oame to her relief, and 
then she could speak again. 

“ Where is he, Vinny ? ” 

“ In my bedroom, mother.” 

Whatever doubt Fred Dormer might 
have had as to the love his mother still 
had for him was effectually dissipated as 
the good lady broke impetuously into the 
room and clasped him to her heart. 

“You’ve come back for good, Fred?” 
she asked, as she looked fondly into his 
face. 

“Ay, mother!” said the youth, joyous 
beyond expression, but humbled and re¬ 
buked by the furrows in that suffering 
face and the silver in that hair—“ay, 
mother, if so bad a fellow can come for 
good! ” 

• ♦ • • 

There were strange, exciting rumours 
in the village. It was said that Arch 
Myles, the captain of a band of smugglers, 
had been shot in an encounter with the 
coastguard, and from what he had said in 
his dying moments the officers had dis¬ 
covered the stronghold of a gang, all of 
whom had fled. Another story was to the 
effect that young “Muster Dormer” had 
suddenly oorae home, nobody knew ex¬ 
actly from where, and that there were to 
be ffiie doings up at Heath House. No¬ 
body appeared to have the faint€8t sus¬ 
picion of the real facts of the case, though 
it was generally believed that lyoimg 
“ Muster Dormer ” was rather wild. 

But he had come back older, and no 
doubt wiser, and there was to bo universal 
feasting. It soon proved to be something 
more than a rumour, and when that birth¬ 
day, to which our young hero has more 
than once alluded so enthusiastically, came 
round, aU the incredible rumours were 
more than verified. Never did bells ring 
more merrily; never was liberality more 
profuse; never was enjoyment so hearty or 
80 general in that village; but perhaps if 
all the joy of the whole village outside of 
Heath House could have been placed in 
one 8C€ilo, and all the joy of any one of the 
four principal inmates of that house in 
another, the one would have been found 
light indeed by comparison with the other. 
But even in that house, if there was one 
heart beat more joyously than another, it 
was in the breast of young Dormer when 
he reflected how differently it might all 
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have turned out if, instead of sticking 
manfully to what was right, he had con¬ 
sented to do what tht clever cunning of a 
knave had attempted to prove was most 
expedient. 

THE END. 


BOYS’ PETS. 

T he Coloured Plate of Boys’ Pets which we 
issue with our current monthly part has 
been specially drawn for us by Mr. Ludlow, 
who is generally recognised as a high authority 
in such matters. 

But few words of description will bo necessary, 
especially as we have just commenced a compre¬ 
hensive series of articles on pigeons and doves, 
and hope to fallow these up with papers on 
fowls, etc. 

Commencing at the top left-hand corner, wo 
have a blackbird in cage, and then a notable 
gioup of fancy pigeons, embracing the pouter, 
the owl, the Jacobin, the tarbit, the carrier, the 
bluette, and the Whireside tumbler. Directly 
beneath them is a group of rabbits—tho Hima¬ 
layan, the lop, and the Dutch. Commencing in 
the left-hand lower corner we have some good 
representative fancy fowls—the silver Polish, 
the black white-crested, silver Sebrights, Cochin, 
black Spanish, and immediately above these a 
group of bantams—the black rose-comb and tho 
white rose-comb. The squirrel, to the extreme 
riglit, and the guinea-pigs in the foreground, may 
well speak for themselves. 



ADDRESS TO THE DOCTOR’S CANE. 

By a Schoolboy. 

A ll hail! thou long and supple cane, 

Oft have I known thy fearful power, 
Perchance may know it yet again— 

Ye fates ! avert the direful hour. 

When wielded by tho doctor's ann, 

Not soft or tender is thy toucli. 

Our meeting brings to me no charm, 

It hurts my feelings very much. 

Thou art the last of all thy kin, 

Thy comrado.s have been split by scores 
Through small boys placing hair or pin 
Within their sugar-boaring pores. 

One ancestor of thine we stole. 

And smoked it ; I too did my part. 

But now I think upon tho whole 
I much prefer thee as thou art. 

Farewell! I bear thee no illwill, 

Though thou hast caused mo bitter pain, 

I do not wish to chide thee, still 
I hope we ne’er may meet again. 

Paul Blakk. 


OTJR CALENDAR FOR THE MONTH. 


MAKCH. 



barometer 
mean for the 
month i& 
29'98, that 
of the ther- 
m o m c tor 
41-5. The 
rainfall aver¬ 
ages 1*4 in., 
and the pre- 
vailing 
winds are- 
N.W. and 
N.E. Among 
tho chief 
flowers of 
the month 
may be men¬ 
tioned aubri- 
etia, marsh 
m ari gold, 
crocuses,, 
daff odils, 
daisies, i>oly- 
anthus es, 
primroses,, 
and tulips. 
The princi¬ 
pal ^rden 
operations consist in propagating heddrng- 
plants and dahlias, sowing hardy annuals, lay¬ 
ing down and rolling turf, and training ivy,. 


etc., etc. 

1. Hy-flahin};commences- Wild fowl Bhootir.g ends— 
St. David’s Day —Siwove Tuesday— Ivy-leavou 
speodwell flowers, G.w. 

2. Football: Dulwich College v. Lansanne; Oxford v. 
Midland Counties; Gloucester v. Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society—Fox-hunting ends—Bustard-shoot¬ 
ing ends—Ash Wednesday-Peach flowers and frog 
appears, O.W. 

3. Pheasant crows, and shepherd's-purse flowers, o w. 

4. Lungwort flowers, and arunea sceuicu saliens. 
podura fumetaria and land-tortoise appear, o w. 

6. Football: Dulwich College v. West Kent; Royal 
Engineers v. Rochester; Free Wanderers v. Cheet- 
ham : Exeter v. Westward Ho; Revellers v. Char¬ 
ing CYoss Hospital; Henley v. Marlow ; Moseley v. 
Cardiff; Oloncestershire r. Midland Counties; 
Belsize v. Krith; Leamington College v. K. £. S. 
RronisRroTo—Royal Academy (old masters) closes. 
—Duck begins to lay—Goose sits, and wryneck and 
soolopendria forfleata appear, G.W. 

7. Trout begin to rise—Peacock-butterfly appears, and 
dog violet flowers, o.w. 

9. Football ; Liverpool Institute v. Birkenhead School 
—Birmingham Shorthorn Show. 

10. Crow builds and oats sown, G.w. 

12. Football: London Scots v. Clapbam Rovers ; Royal 
Naval College v. Dulwich College ; West Kent v. 
Old Choltouians; Free W'auderers v. Swinton; 
Exeter v. Weston-super-Mare ; Doncaster v. Roth- 
well ; Henley v. Queen s Sch»K)l; Victoria v. Ches¬ 
terfield ; Moseley T. olouceater; Belsize v. Hanip- 
stea<l: Revellers v. Christ's College; Leamington 
College V. Leamington Rovers-Gold-crown wTen. 
sings, and aspen flowers, G.W. 

14. Elder leaves, o.w. 

15. Black ants appear, and laurel flowers, o.w. 

16. Football: Gloucester v. Chelteuham Training 
College. 

17. Football: Doncaster r. ShefiieUl College—St. Pat¬ 
rick's Day—Blackbird lays—Raven sits—Wood 
anemone flowers, and gooscboiTy and common 
stitebwort leave, G.w. 

18. Wheatear appears, and muskwood crowfoot flowers. 


19. Football: Free Wanderers v. Bolton ; Revellers v. 
Epsom College ; Doncaster v. Conisborough ; Hen¬ 
ley T. South Reading; Victoria r. Old Blues; 
Moseley r. Manchester Rangers : Arabs v. Belsize; 
Blacklieath r. West Kent; Coventry v. Leaming¬ 
ton Rovers-Turkey lays—Willow-wren appears, 
and elm and furmsria vulhosa flower, o. w. 

21. Sand-martin and buzxfly appear, and marsh mari¬ 
gold flowers, G. w, 

22. Grcenfluch sings, and snake and home ant appear, 
o.w. 

23. Ivy-berries ripe, o.w. 

25. Lady Day- Spurge laurel and periwinkle flower. 


26. Football: Royal Military cSllege r. Rojral F.ng- 

Ineers ; Free Wanderers v. Broughton : Alliance v. 
Revellers; Doncaster v. BrineJifTe; Victoria v, 
Twickenham; Moseley v. Leicester; Birkenhead 
School V. Conway; Haudsworth v. Lea¬ 

mington Rovers — Royal Horticultural Society 
General Meeting—Swallow appears, and blackcap 
heard. O.W. 

27. Young dnoks hatched—Martin appears, and golden 
saxifrage flow'ers, O.w. 

29. Double hyacinth flowers, O.W. 

30. Spring Show at Botanic Gardens—Ring ouzel seen, 
and wood sorrel flowers, o.w. 

31. Barley sown-Sun rises 5.39: sets 6.20. 
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HOW TO MAKS OTMHASTIC 
APPARATUS. 

By Charles Sfexcer, 

AMihor of “ Tht Modem Gymihaat," etc. 





Tlie next illustration (Fig. 6) represents another a traj^eze bar may be cooVerted intoaho^' 
method of constructing a portable fniine. This bar il required, 
has the advantage of l^e uprights being readily Fig. 8 shows a safe and OOBYOBqd 
removed, as the whole consists of tube-iron, swing 
The Norway spars are substituted l)y four 7-feet 
lengths of 2-inch gas-tube, two of which are 
screwed together to fonn one upriglit. The 
screwed fockets, by means of which tlie tubes 
are joined, are supplied with them. A horizon- 
Ul bar (D) may be added by introducing the 
T pieces a), which are also sold ready screwed 
for use. 

The four stays (r F F f) and stakes (o o o g) 
just the same as described in Fig. 4. 

Any gas-fitter would supply these tubes, but 
it is ^st to go to a wholesale house. 


Portable Frame for Trapeze, Rings, or Swing. 


Materials. 

5 Forway spars trimmed, 14 in. long, at 

6a. . 

6 ft 2 in. iron tube at per foot ... 
2 Elbows for iron tube, at Is. 4id. 

100 ft. ^in. iron wire rope . 

1 Coupling Screw . 

4 Stakes 3 ft. 3 io. square . 


Fig. 4 represents ayery simple way of forming 
the uprights for a swing. It consists of two 
scaiToid poles, or more correctly speaking, 
Norway spars (the same as used for ladder- 
making when they hav^ been sawn down the 
centre). They may be procured at any ladder- 
makers, with the bark taken off and properly 
trimmed. The top should be 2 in. in diameter, 
and the bottom SA to 4 inches. The cross-piece 
XB)to which the ropes are fastened is formed of 
2 -in. gas barrel, ^.e.,iron tubing, and is measured 
by the calibre or insiile diameter, therefore 
2-iDch gas tubes wiir measure about 2J inches 
<}ut8ide diameter. The elbows which are 
bought already screwed would have to be fitted 
with iron staples riveted to them, to fasten the 
■wire rope to, and two hooks also riveted through 
the tute, made of ^ in. diameter iron, 18 inches 
apart, for attaching the swing. 

Cot the iron rope into four lengths of 25 ft. 
to form the stays (c c c c). One of these stays 
must be fitted ivith a coupling screw, for 
tightening the whole, when fixed. Most tele¬ 
graph-posts are stayed in this manner; they i 
would, therefore, be a good guide for you to see 
how the wire roj>es are fastened. 

The two uprights are not let into the ground; 
it is best to let them stand on some hard sub- 
«taoce> such as a stone or a block of wood, to 





Fig. 9, No. 1. Bepnaenli % 


Jumping Stands are very simple in their con- 
stniction, consisting of two pieces of square 
timber (A a) about 4 inches Sfjuare, bolted to 
cross-piece (n b) (Fig. 6). In many instances 
they are merely sunk into the ground rvithout 
any sole-pieces or stmts. 

For foot-jumping the stands avera^ 6 feet in 
height, with three-eighths of an inch holes bored 
from top to 1 foot from bottom. They are 
painted and marked feet and inches. A line 
and sandbags (dd) rest on two pins inserted 
in the three-eighth of an inch holes, so that 
should the foot catch in the act of jumping the 
line immediately falls off. 

For pole-jumping the stands must be 12 feet 
high and strong in proportion, while in other 
respects they m-c the same as for foot-jumping. 

The Pan-oymnasticoh. 

(Fig. 7.) 

I This combination consists of a ladder-plank I 
(a), two standing-planks (d d), and standing- 
ladder (b), all fourteen feet in length, whi^ 
form the four supports to carry the cross-beam 
(e), ten feet long, to which may be suspended 
any apparatus you may wish. This is very 
similar to the Portable Horizontal Bar (Fig. 2), 
only earned out upon a large and more elaborate 
scale. If I were to describe its general con- 


used in pairs, in place of hand 
generally adopted in the Genn^ 
No. 3. Hand-stirrup, with 
stools. This shape is preferred ti 
command a much firmer grip to '*■ 
No. 2. Indian Clnbi. Inis 
presents the best shape, and is 
generally used. 

No. 4, and 5. Dnmb^beUa 



with wrought-iron handles, 
tlie same as if they were cast in 
making patterns for dumb-hdls,. 
to ascertain the weight in metal 
pound of fir, say pine, is eqoi 
fourteen pounds of cast-iiom 


A BRACE OF Kt 


I__ . ^ L41 I stmetion, I should be merely recapitulating 

\ that which has already been explained. This 

» ■■—*Vo'c' apparatus may be made any size, of course pro- 

portionately strong. o,o, h,h, and i, represent 
a bar with triangular oixls stayed off to the bot- 
preyent them sinking when the stays are tom of the four uprights, which, when made 
strained. tight, the bar becomes perfectly rigid, so that 


A DAY’S SPORT IN THE B 
TERAI. 

By Caftain Dyce. 

I T had been pouring steadily ^ 
whole afternoon, aiul, with 
amusement or resource, onr spirits htMi h*-' 
must hav^ the barometer, totiie JeprcssiE?' 

















The Maneater at bay I (S^«p. 368.) 
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of the weather. IJat wliat else could we 
oxpect ? For I am writing of a small station in 
India on the Bhootan frontier, about 2,000 fc^t 
Tip the slope of the lofty Himalayas, wliere the 
annual rainfall voided from 250 to 350 inches! 
It was a wet place, and no mistake. 

I and my friend, both devote<i to spcrrt, were 
stationed here, and fortunate it was for us we 
were fond of shooting, for there were but three 
other Europeans in the place. Our honscs con¬ 
sisted of low sheds, built of plank.**, thatched 
with the long jungle grase that grows in peat 
abundance in the Terai, at the foot of the hills, 
and raised on piles from four to six feet, on 
account of the excessive dampness of the 
greuud. 

As we sat foolishly Ijcmoaning our fate, 
in-stead of occupying ourselves, as mo«t assuredly 
one always can if ho only tries, there apjHjared, 
quite silently and undemonstratively, a native 
hunter, or ’‘sbikarie.” A curious little fellow 
he was, an inhabitant of Nepaul, or in other 
woi-ds a Ghoorkha, about five feet in height, 
with a well-knit frame on short but sturdy legs, 
rather fair complexion, long black hair, and the 
usual Tartar features peculiar to the races of 
iN'epaul, Thibet, Bhootan, etc. 

He stood chewing hia quid of native tobacco, 
und though brimful of nows, he seemed quite 
#inconc<jrned and careless whether we gave him 
nil opportunity of .speaking or not. The fact i.s 
“ Suttoo,” for this was his name, had disap- 
X)ointcd us so often with his “ Khabar” (news of 
game), that we had grown rather tired of our 
■expeditions after the cattle-slaying tigere of the 
district, wliich had so far been unatteuded with 
any success ; and protluctive only of fatigue, a 
thorough drenching, and even a touch of fever 
and ague. 

At last I said, “ Well, Suttoo, any Khabar ? ” 

“ What use in telling you ? ” he answered ; “ I 
shall go myself with my old single-barrel and 
Iree the herdsmen from their posts.’' 

This was hardly fair of Suttoo, for we had 
never yet had a shot at a tiger in full view ; we 
had fired into moving grass, and been convinced 
afterwards on seeing the trail that the brute liad 
been there. But it is most difficult to hit on 
Siuch occasions, for the grass varies in height 
from five to eight feet, and it requires great 
practice to know how to aim at an animal so 
concealed. 

However, we said nothing, but on finding two 
buffalo hatl been killed, and lay only about a mile 
apart, we determined to undertake the expedi¬ 
tion, for in this case there were nearly certain to 
be two tigers. 

Somewhat cheered we retired to bed early, as 
we were to start at 4'30 a.m. the next morning. 

As I have before stated, our station was 
.situated about 2,000 feet up the hills, so we had 
-nlways to walk to the foot of the slopes before 
mounting our elephants, of wliich only six were 
avmlable for sporting purposes. But I always 
enjoyed this walk down the zigzag path, so 
steep in parts that it I'esolved itself into a .sbiir- 
case cut in the rocks,y. and through the most 
lovely scenery and foliage. At this time the 
hills were exceptionally beautiful, for the trees 
were covered wdth fenis, creepers, and orchids, 
the first varying in hue from the most delicate 
green to russet brown, the latter of all .shades 
and colours, and hanging and intertwining in 
the most fanta.stic curves and bends imaginable. 
AVe had still some distance to go after rciu'hing 
the elephant sheds at the foot of the hills, but 
the morning was clear and fresh, and it was cool 
withal, for the rains were nearly over and the 
cold weather was commencing. 

AVe had given our instructions about the ele¬ 
phants, but much against my wish an extra 
elephant had been ordered out. He rejoiced in 
the name of “ Morning Glory,” and wtus a huge 
beast, very handsome, with a remarkably line 
pair of tusks wliich fortunately (ns wdll liere- 
after be seen) bi-auclicd outwards, leaving more 
space than usual between them. Morning 
Glory was not a good “sliikarie elephant,” as 
ho trumpeted on the smallest provocation, and 
Tvould bolt from tiger, pig, or even from a deer 
terrified into charging. Moreover, he became at 
times very savage and unmanageable. Howevo’, 


we wanted a longish line for beating purposes, 
and his noi.sy screams and l>cllowings would on 
thi.s occasion help to rouse the gorged and 
sle<*piiig tigers. 

Onr arrangements were scarce completed 
when a native arrived in breathle.HS haste to say 
that there had been a landslip, and half Uu 
native village, or bazaar, had beta overwhelmed. 
Of course we started horaew'ards again op the 
steep mountain jiath, as fast as our legs could 
ciirry us. 

On arrival we found that four huts hail been 
buried beneath the enormous ma^ of sliding 
earth, which, loo.s<ned by the iwins, had pre¬ 
cipitated itself with terrible effect on the houses 
below and their unfortunate inmates. In one 
hut six natives hail been huddled together; 
these, hearing the crash of trees overhead, and 
terrified out of their sleep, had rushed wildly 
out at the warning tlius given. One poor fel¬ 
low, however, not quick enough, was over¬ 
whelmed by the moving earth, thrown Tiolently 
down on his face, and buried some eight feet 
deep almost before his comrades’ eyes. Another 
man was also mi.ssing, not having been seen at 
all in the hurry and confusion that followed. 
AVe soon dug both these unfortunate natives out, 
but they were quite dead. 

It was late ere w’c .started again, and both of 
us felt strongly disinclinotl to prosecute our 
hunt, but some “gwallas” (cowherds) appeared 
on the scene, with the usual inorDiug supply of 
milk for the garrison, and said they would all 
decamp if w'e allowed the tigem to make such 
havoc among their cattle. So off we went, us 
the cutting off of onr milk supply would have 
been a most serious matter. 

AVe reached the elephants at about 10 a.m., 
and arrived at the “kill” an hour later. The dead 
buffalo lay in the centre of a patch of grass 
jungle, about 200 yanls long by 60 yards wide. 
On our left hand was a narrow strip of open 
ground, and then the usual dense jungle of trees 
and high grass ; on the right was an open tract 
of ground bonlering on the river, which ran 
swift and swollen from the late rains. 

AVe cast lots for choice of sides. It is always 
considered an advantage to be on tlie right of a 
line, for it is natural and easy to fire from the 
right towards the left. On the other hand, in 
shooting from the left towards the right, the 
position of the body is constrained and uncom¬ 
fortable. 

I won the choice, and .selected the right; 
accordingly we formed line and took our places. 
It then struck me I had been remarkably foolish, 
for it was most unlikely that the tiger would 
break towards the open and the river, while 
perfect cover and dense jungle lay on his left. 
However, all had been settled ; we therefore 
advanced, both eager and ready, our nei’ves 
strung to an inten.se pitch of excitement, for 
neither of us could, as yet, boast of ever having 
shot a tiger. 

AVe had nearly reached the end of the cover, 
having passed the “kill,” at which “Morning 
Glory ” trumpeted loudly, and became very 
fidgety, when a low whistle proclaimed the 
gmae afoot, and then the sharp crack of my 
friend’s rifle fell on my ear. The elephants all, 
witli one exception, were turned to tlie left, and 
hastened pellmell toward.s the spot where the 
tigi'ess had disa|)pcared into the thick jungle. 
AVe were too excited to speak, though I had not 
even seen anything, and sped on our course 
aimlessly for quite half a mile, when I said, 

“It is useless nishiug along like this ; let us 
go back and look up the trail. If she is hit wo 
shall see some blood, ” 

To which my friend replied, 

“ Hit! How could 1 hit a flash of light¬ 
ning?” 

We returned m silence to the ground where 
the shot had been fired, and great was my com¬ 
rade’s delight—in fact, hi.s delight only equalled 
his surprise—when wc fouml the animal must 
have been hard hit. The track, marked with 
clots of blood, was easily followed, and about 
fifty yards farther on we came upon the tigress 
stark dead. The shell from my confreres ex¬ 
press rifle had sriuck her about tlie centre of her 
body, and rather high up. It had made a ter¬ 


rible smash, and apparently injure<l her r iL 
well. 

My friend’s exultation was irnmeni^ ; 
work, however, was &% yet but hall over j. 
suggested our moving on. 

Morning Glory was still fractious, hsriji: 
fused to budge after the tigress had broke;! 
but his maheut (keeper) was a determini-J l. 
and insisted that the b^y should be lauru . 
the back of this small-hearted moasUr, t-. 
was effected after some trouble. 

One of the gwoUas (cowherds) alsi - 
mounted this elephant to guide ns to 
of the second “ kill,” and chatUng gaily . 
started. 

Presently wo came upon the “ kill,” asi 
the jungle in the vicinity, but with no scr 
A small hog-deer starting njx, rrosse*! tir: 
of the line ; so near did it pass that my el.; 
could almost have touched it with ini 
stretched trunk. Vfe, of coarse, let i: c* 
had, liowever, scarcely gone a hundred y 
when I heartl it scream piteously. He'.- 
am aware, not given to screaming, bat no _ 
term can be applied to what turned out 
this graceful little creature’s death-wail. 

I immediately signalled a wheel to the rr 
and beating in this new direction we foonl . 
jungle less dense, and soon discovered tij<? 
CASS of tlie hog-deer. It was evident it ha-i t - 
killed by a tiger, and we had little doubt i: 
accidentally ru.shed into the jaws of ih? t ; 
brute we were in quest of, and w’hich, iho..: 
gorged, was unable to resist so dainty a mc:v_ 

There was, however, little time for idle sr-. 
lation, for my elephant was on the tiger's tm : 
as he proved by constantly butting the u . 
w ith his tusks. I observed that Morning Gi 
was very unmanageable, Laving scenicii : 
tiger ; he was bellow'ing and trying to shak^ . 
his unwelcome burden. The next moniant I - 
somethiug, black-barred and fnlvoos, gii-L-.; 
noiselessly as a snake through the low gi ■ 
about thirty yards ahead of me. Xo lighiiu: 
flash this time, but offering a really fair 
I fired, and the crack rang dear in the stiilLfs.-. 
But what on earth was that ? A half shri - 
half trumpet sound, mingled with yells of f a:- 
1 looked towards Morning Glory, aud to my c-- 
may missed the gwalla (cowherd) who had U- - 
riding on him. The infuriated animal itself L_1 
turned in the broad track it had made thri a;.- 
the grass, and was rushing back, and I sa* 
head dip suddenly, as if in the act of buiti:;. 
At the same time his mahout (keeper ', *i:n i 
supreme effort, had driven his harpoon into i..: 
fleshy part of the brute's forehead, and 
dragging its head up. Partly, I suppose, fi-.- 
tho pain and partly in obedience to its IraiiL: d 
it allowed its head to be raised, but only tona;- 
wildly onward in its course. 

AVe drew round the spot as quickly a5 
could, and dismounting found the native lyit: 
on his back motionle.s.s, and. as we imagic ^ 
dead. After raising his head and giving h:: 
a little stimulant he come to, and, as it tan : 
out, WAS uninjured. He told us he was knec.i'i: 
on the pod to obtain a view of what was go:!-; 
on, when Ids cap was knocked off by tt: 
branches of a tree. The foolish man half jumped 
half slipped off the elephant’s back, and 
animal, already terrified, kicked him clear r:u 
his hind legs, and, turning suddenly, chargn- 
doing his best to transfix nim. The marks ‘j: 
the tusks were plainly visible in the ground on 
either side of the man’s body, but, strange 
relate, he had escaped scathless. 

After setting him right and placing him i>n s 
quiet elephant, we sent the gwalla home witn i 
reward that fully compensated him for his frigi:'.- 

I then quickly retunied to the spot from vh;Ji 
I had fired, and to my intense joy (but not siir- 
prise) soon discovered that 1 also had been su - 
ccssful, for only a few pace* from where I h-d 
the brute we came upon the body of a line full* 
grown male tiger lying shot through the heart. 

AVe received quite an ovation on our return 
to the station, our good fortune havi^ someli 
preceded us. The joy of the gwalias 
bounded, and I don’t think the laconic Suttw 
ever uttered so many words La succession as lo 
did on this Eventful day. 
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rHE BOY’S OWN PIGEON-LOFT 
AND DOVECOT. 

By a Puofessional Judge. 

.iT III,—HOW TO TELL THE SEX OF A PIGEON 
^-“pumping,” the ETII. of— WHEN TO BEGIN 
^TOCKING YOUR LOFT—THE MATOIIING-CAOB 

- -MATCH-MAKING—THE HONEYMOON—NEST¬ 
ING—THE FIRST EGG—HATCHING—CATCHING 
And HOLDING A PIGEON—BE GENTLE. 

on’t be in 
too great a 
hurry. I 
would not 
advise a 
boy to 
commence 
pigeon¬ 
keeping 
and breed¬ 
ing with 
more than 
three pairs, 
and 1 
should say 
that two 

'^‘-s were probably better than three. Again, 
will find it the wisest plan to buy the 
2 ons one pair at a time, and when one pair 
natched and mated, it will be plenty of time 
ntroducc the other. 

ind now comes a most important question, 
one which I am sorry to say 1 do not feel 
t I can answer to my own or your satisfac- 
1 . The question is. How are you to know 
ch is cock and which is hen ? If you have 
buy a pair of birds to commence witli, you 
it depend almost entirely on the judgment 
♦thers ; after yon have been some time in the 
and know practically the truth of the 
ge, ‘ * Experentia stultos docet, ” then you can 
•end on your owm. Buy, then, only from a 

- lectable denier or breeder; let him assure you 
t the birds are not only fit to mate, but 
t tho hen is as healthy as she may be showy, 
a dealer will .sometimes try to sell an amateur 
it I might call a flat-catcher — that is, an ex- 
nely good-looking hen that has been what 
y term “pumped” the year before ; in other 
*ds, that has been kept breeding so often in 

previous season, that there is little likelihood 
ler doing w’ell in the time to come. 

.''aking away a hen’s eggs, and giving them 
another to hatch, in order that the former 
y lay more quickly, is most cruel, and is 
•ugh to spoil any biri Even wild birds, as 
le w’icked boys know, may be killed by ab- 
icting an egg from the nost every time the 
i lays one to make up the number which it is 
nature to sit upon. 

iut even should the person you purchase 
ir pigeons from be os honest as a summer 
r is long, he may moke a mistake and sell 
1 two birds of the same sex. All I can tell 
i is, that although there is no in/allibU 
thod of distinguishing cock from hen, by 
dying the birds clo.sely you cun generally tell 
ether they are a pair or not. The cock is 
lally a stronger-made and more stoutly-built 
d than the hen ; his bearing is different, too ; 
carries himself more proudly, and his voice 
) more pow’er in it. His gestures and bearing 
rards the hen, or a hen, sliould be noted. If 
DC a cock biid you are looking at there will 
a certain amount of gallantry displayed 
rards his mate, which will not escape your 
i ; he will try to look his best before her, and 
play attention to her that one hen seldom 
‘s to another. You soe that word seldom 
ist come in, for the simple reason that there 
hens so masculine in their tastes and natures 
it they seem to delight to puzzle one by pre- 
iding to look, and walk, and behave like 
;ks. But, of course, when a ben like this 
s an egg, then there is an end to all her 
squerading. 

Aaes, too, have frequently occurred of two 
iks making up their minds to go housekeep- 
' together ; the drawback is that neither one 
r the other con lay eggs, but if eggs arc given 



to them, they will sometimes hatch and rear 
them. 

Well, then, yon know that pigeons breed in 
pairs. This is their nature, although cases of a 
cock mating with two or even thiW hens are 
not unknown. Such a state of affairs is not to 
be encouragetl in a well-regulated loft. 

When ou^ht you to begin stocking your 
loft ? Certainly not before tho first week in 
March, and if the weather be in 1881 as severe 
as it was in 1880, the lost week will be soon 
enough. Having bought and brought home 
your first pair, then turn them into tho cage on 
the top shelf of your loft, one into each com¬ 
partment, for they must not get together all at 
once, or they may treat cnen other wdth con¬ 
tempt, or the hen may not fancy the match. 
But if they arc kept separate for two days, with 
only the chance of looking at each other through 
the wire partition, they may then meet; you 
have simply to withdraw the division, and two 
days later, in all probability, they will have 
made it up, promised to be ^ in all to each 
other, and shaken bills to show it is a bargain. 
They may then be let out into the loft, and 
shortly af^r you may imprison your next pair, 
and so on. Some breeders have what they call 
a “matching-cage,” but the wire-enclosed shelf 
will, I think, serve your turn just as well, and 
save the extra expense. 

If a hen should positively refuse to allow anv 
advances on the part of the male bird, and peck 
at and punish him, as a big strong hen might 
do severely, she must be taken away and kept 
quite by herself for a few days, the cock being 
left in the pen, but fed well and let out occa¬ 
sionally every day ; then put the hen back, and 
the probability is that the difficulty will be 
speedily overcome aud she will have to submit. 

When the pair have been mated for from ten 
days to a fortnight, or longer, they seem to spend 
a very pleasant time; they are what would be 
called at some old-fixshioned, romantic hotels 
that I know of, “ honeymooners.” They are 
quite bound up in each other, and imagine that 
the sun shines for them alone. They try to 
look their best and act their best before each 
other, and so the time flies on fast enough, no 
doubt. From this dream of connubial bliss the 
cock bird is the first to awaken. He goes and 
has a look at a nest, aud finding it neatly fur¬ 
nished and comfortable, he endeavours to entice 
the hen to it. Perhaps, however, she does not 
see things in quite tho same light. “ What on 
earth is all his hurry ? ” she thinks. 

“ Why,” she says, “we haven’t been married 
two days.” 

“ My dear,” he answers, “it is three weeks 
to-morrow. ” 

“Three weeks!” she exclaims. “Why it 
doesn’t seem three hours. ” 

“Just so,” replies the husband, nodding his 
wi.se head; “ we’ve been so happy, you see. 

Kosv you just trot away to the nest; it is such 
a beauty, and so cosey and snug 1 ” 

Probably she does as she is told without more 
ado, but if she disobeys, a little judicious pecking 
from tho bill of her lord and master brings her 
to her senses, and she retires as gracefully as 
she can under the circumstances. 

In two or three days aften^’ards you will be 
delighted to find that a beautiful snow-white 
egg has made its appearance, and the hen is 
equally delighted apparently, and shows her 
anxiety by keeping strict watch aud ward over 
it for a day or two, when egg number two is 
laid. This is all, or ought to be, for tho hen 
pigeon very seldom lays more. 

It is a goo<l plan as soon as one egg is laid to 
take it away, and lay it carefully aside until the 
other makes its appearance, replaciug it with an 
ivory nest-egg. When tho second comes, put the 
first back, and the two will thus be liatehed at 
the some time, which will give them a fair .start. 

After the eggs arc both laid the duty of hatch¬ 
ing commences, and you will soou observe that 
the mole bird is a most dutiful Imsbaud indeed. 
He seems to know by instinct that sitting con¬ 
stantly would weaken and kill his pretty mate, 
80 about ten, eleven, or twelve o’clock every 
morning he addi’esses her somewhat as follows. 

“You get up now, my dear, and stretch youi 


legs for a bit. I’ll keep the eggs warm until 
you’ve had a turn outside, and something to 
eat.” 

And very rarely indeed does the female 
parent abuse the liberty thus granted her. She 
is back a^in to relieve him by eventide at the 
farthest, and there she sits all the livelong 
night. 

A pigeon is sometimes c^-bound. I will 
mention the treatment of tliis ailment when 
I come to speak of the diseases common to 
pigeons. 

Now I have counselled yon to prepare your 
nests, and make them and their surroundings 
just os comfortable and convenient as we any of 
us know how to, and in nine cases out of ten 
the matched pair will choose one or other of the 
compartments thns prepared for them, but there 
is no accounting for the ta-stes of some birds, so 
that you must not bo surprised to find a pair 
choosing quite a diflerent place in which to 
hatch forth their young ; in some comer of the 
loft,perhap8; and the rule is in this case to allow 
the hen to have her own way; just provide her 
with a nest-pan, and give her a little privacy by 
placing close by it one of the L-shap^ screens 
I mentioned in Part i. But you must even take 
care how you take this amount of liberty with 
so ecceptric and self-willed a hen. I question 
whether she would core to be disturbed in the 
sliglitest way, unless she X:ncw you thoroughly. 
And here it is that love and confidence come 
into play, and do you good service. If you 
are to be smccessful in brooding, I pray you do 
all you can by gentleness and quietness of man¬ 
ner to cause your pots t© trust you and be fond 
of yoiL Attend to them always yourself; let 
your little loft be, in the breeding season, sacred 
to your birds and yourself, and not a public 
place where any of your friends or relations can 
enter when they please. No, it must be only 
when you please. If,at first, when your birds are 
still strange to you,you make a practice of always 
entering their domicile as gently as you would 
enter a sick chamber, and never going quite 
empty-handed, they will soon leani to know 
you and welcome your coming. A few .seeds, or 
a few grains of hemp, will speedily teach them 
that yon arc a friend. Then if such a thing 
occurs as a bird choosing a comer of the loft 
instead of a shelf to lay on, go r^iietly in tho 
gloaming to make the arrangements for her 
comfort that I suggest above. 

You will, during the hatching season, have 
often to examine the nest to see how things are 
going on, and for this purpose yon will have to 
lift the bird ofi* the nest. If this is done gently 
and judiciously the pigeon will soon got tame 
and used to it When handling a pigeon, then, 
the breast should lie on the palm of the hand, 
the head facing inwards, or towards the little 
fm^r, the legs protruding between the fore anti 
middle fingers, and the thumb over the back or 
rump. 

Held thus, a pi^on is powerless, as the wings 
are compressed. You ought to practise on a 
stufled bird, if you can got one, before catching 
a living pigeon from the nost, for there is nothing 
more dangerous to the welfare and health of your 
feathered friends than rough handling. It is 
bad enough at any time, and cajiable of pro¬ 
ducing tho most fatal diseasoe; but dwring tho 
hatching season, to attempt to catch a bird any¬ 
how, and perhaps terrify her and send her fly¬ 
ing all over the loft, not only injures her, but 
scares and hurts all tho other inmates of the 
pigeonry, eggs are broken, and no end of mis¬ 
chief is done. So be gentle. 

{To be continued.) 


dorrcBpoitbcncc. 

Howard J. Hadley.— Sirmoor is a little State in tho 
Himalayas in Northern India, nodcr u Rajpoot 
prince, and the stamps arc those at present in use. 
They are not often seen in this country. . We do uot 
know the other stamp. 

An E.nquirkr.— Pratt’s “ Flowering Plants and Fcma 
of Crcat Britain ” is publislied in live volumes. 

Walter H. Mayo.—W' ash your drawin»^ over with 
weak gum-M'ater. 
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Butku op Tkiotclk. —Oh ! Master Ihiver, where sro ' Qr-»:<nT«R.—You cannot gvt scratches out of gloat 
your eyes? A georctl tricycle is one ihut works wiili I sstisfactorily. If you flll them up, the material 
a chain or toothed wheels, an ungeared tricjcie one 1 rubl>ed in will bo of a different refractive index to 

I the glast, and so show, and if you rub them out you 
I will wuik down the glass and spoil it in that way. 
brush. 2. Acid too strong. 1 I Wan? to Know.—T he seed is that of the clematis. 

B. J. —1. Tlie buzzing of the 
telegraph wires is caused by 
the wind blowing through 
them and causing them to 
vibrate. You hear the buz¬ 
zing when you pass a post; 
and If the post goes down 
into the solid rock you hear 
the noise louder than if it 
rests only in loose earth, 
lust as a tuning fork is beard 
loudest when it touches a 
firm substance. Tlie tele- 
grapli-p<jsts and wires, in 
fact, serve as a huge .f>)lian 
harp. 2. The explanation of 
the moons light is obvious 
enough. 3. Try again. We 
have noted your suggestions 
about chess; there is no 
difference in the draught 
moves. 

S. K. B. —Yes, and are adver¬ 
tised for. Uet the “Civil 
Senicc Guide." 


that works with cranks direct. 

H. Bkunet.- 1. Whiting or brickdust used with a 




P. H. Ball —1. To polish carved wood or ^ 
aolve two ounceaof seed lac and twu otfi, 
reain in a pint of splrita-of-wine. Wsrai 
and warm the polish, and apply it i_, 
softfsli brush. Von need notvaniihi] 

2. The Monthly Part it aow pubi 
before the ffrsi of the month. 

Telkphus sends us an exquisitely tmtli _ 
a stamp with ** Labuan Postage" in the 4 
sible letters at the top, and “2 cents"sH_ 
and then asks under what aame he U lif 
his stamp album I 

W. n. D.—The pennies with H on iht _ 

good aa other nennira. The machinoj jl4 
Mint is fio^ always sufflclent to rapfilyi 
enough, and hence the work is pat 
tractors. Uill, of Birmingham, stmek^ 
of the |>enniea. and all those turned 
are marked with his initial to distiogahki 

Fretwork. — For patterns for fretweit jaHi 
Messrs. Faulkner, of Foster Uoe, KC. 'tSi 
many other houaes from which yoa oa ihl 
them. 

T. Thorntoh.— The *‘down" line is the one oirj 
the trains run asray from London; the “if i 
that on which they run to London. Bet«, 
general rule, this holds correct, bat sol s ;; 
colonies, where you go " up the coiuiti 7 "a 4 n 
to town." instead of **down into ths oooBtf?':i 
“up to L<indnn." In walking slons s nld 
always keep on the right-hand iKk,''-.] 
trains on that side run towardi jon, v^i 
those running on the left-hand isOi trw. i 
the same direction as yon do. Ihhn: -j 
only one or two exceptions. 

T. D. CL— “Navvy" is a corruptlM flf‘-<) 
gator.'* Crosby liockwood and Ch J 
iK>oks on perspective. 

J. K. CRorrs.— 1. Telegraph stamp* we evl 
lively used in the Post Offloe Deputec - h 
never, that we know of, get into ths 1 
bands after being effaced Yon eai 1^^ 
ones if you like. 2 . Ihe GovenBceto^ 
paper is all removed by contract, isdlv I 
i>e reduced to pulp in a certain tisf r?.i 
penalty. A large stationery Ann hwir^-^ 
hud to pay over a lot of m> n«j for 
failed to obs^e the cooditioca d ii 
undertaking in this waste-paper 

T. H. S.—Y'our mamma Is quite ri^ 
apostrophe before the s, and rtm ii 
worda It ia an abbreviation of Ike lalbl 
A curly ornamental et was Amper'i | 

K. K. WILKI1I905.—Pepper's Obotf b V\ 
duced by reflection from s Isjxe ^ 
glass, which is so arranged that the ■ 
the stage ire seen through it; »La.> 3 ft: 
actors, placed in strong iliMiilBStiw W* 
and out of the direct view of tbeiprifW 
are seen by reflection ia it, sml 
present on the stage. 

C. H. P.-For the mannlacture of ctoftj 
suit any enc 3 ’clop«dia, or Stanford* 
Industries." 


W. M. P. —1. “If a batsman strikes a ball and the 
bowler c.atches it and puts down the wicket nearest 
himself, because the batsirau is out of his ground 
attempting a run, are l)oth men out? ” No; the 
reason being that the ball is dead the instant it is 
caught, and is not in play again until the bowler 
begins to deliver the next ball. 2. If a piece of Ice 
la divideii into ten parts, nine of them will be under 
water as it floats down the stream. 3. Two pounds. 

Vr. F. Dickinson.— On the same principle as a hum¬ 
ming-top. Here is another hummer. Get a large 
plll-Dox, without the lid, make a small hole in the 
bottom, and pa-ss a piece of thin string through It, 
tie the string to about half an inch of lucifcr-match 
wood to prevent It slipping back, then pull the piece 
of match close up against the inside lM)tlora of the | 
empty box, tie a loop at the end of about a foot of 1 
the string, which slip ou to a stick, and whirl it 
round your head. | 

W. S. H —1. Squintani’s Model Press. 2. Cox, of Lud- j 
gate Hill. 

Cavalier.—1, Either j’our questions have been previ¬ 
ously answered, or they were not of sufficient general 
iuterest to claim our attention, or they were of the 
nature of your present one, which a simple reference 
to an ordinary schoolbook would have solved imme¬ 
diately. 2. No, not legitimate. 

Xenophon.— Get from any law stationer or l>ookseller 
“The Articled Clerk's Manual." 

Anxious.—W e should advise you to go to a writing- 
master, and implicitly follow his Instructions. 
People are taught to write excellently in the few 
lessons su.h meu profess to lie able to teach you to 
do so in. 


Lyctdas.—H ie best thing to 
use in making a grotto is 
virgin cork, which is com- 

J >aratiTely inexpensive. It 
s very bght, so that a hun¬ 
dredweight goes an extra¬ 
ordinarily long way. We 
do not know the size of 
your greenhouse, so cannot 
give an estimate, but it 
would not cost you very 
much. 

Samuel Booth —A man is 
not “ bound to be an aider- 
man before he can be 
elected a mayor," as you 
will find many councillors so 
elected. 
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WAS HE A COWARD? 


■ A TALE IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


Br F.ur.LEiGH Owen, 


fhor o/*' A Salute for Robbers," “ Capital Nil* etc. 


CHAPTER 1. 

KT out with thee! ” 
jr ‘'Ah, little ungrateful! ” 

‘Idiot!” 

‘ Donkey! ” 

That one should have reared such a 
>d-for-nothiog! ” 

‘ Afraid of the sea! Fancy such a 
ngl’* 

Afraid of his shadow next! ” 

‘ Look at him! There’s a hero for 
1! ” 

‘ Coward I Yes, that is it —coimrd ! ” 
Mmething to this effect, as nearly as 
•y can be translated into English, were 
f' epithets uttered by a gesticulating 
'wd, chiefly consisting of women an<i 


Look at himl Thera's a hero for youT* 
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children, though there were a few men, 
wearing the dress of fishermen. 

In their midst stood a boy, the object of 
these vituperations. 

It was a French seaport—*a quaint, old- 
world place. The nousee, though so 
ancient, looked solid, and likely enough to 
stand as many more centuries as they had 
already stood, defying wind and weather. 

The ruarrow streets, opening on the 
quay, were close and full of smeU*, more 
unsavoury even than bad fish. But the 
air was clear and fresh, and the sun shone 
brilliantly in a sky of the deepest blue. It 
was getting fast into the west just now, 
and quite a flood of golden light was 
poured over the tranquil sea which lay all 
around. It glorified the rugged cliffs, 
and the old wooden houses with the nets 
stretched over their fronts to dry. 

The angry little crowd was a picture in 
its way—the women with their white caps 
and gay striped skirts, and the red and 
blue he^-g^ear and jerseys of the men and 
boys. 

But the western light, tranquil as it 
was, failed to tranqi^lise the faces so 
full of contempt and anger, excitable as a 
French crowd never fails to be. 

*'Poor Sophie! That she should have 
nourished such a thing ! ” 

Eh ! well for her that she is gone. It 
would have surely killed her else to see this 
day the baby she reared ! ** 

And to call him Dieudonn^! ** 

** Thou hast no right to dress as a boy. 
Wear a girl's dress, rather ! ** 

And tile grirl who spoke flung a little 
r^i^ shawl upon the shoulders of the 
victim 

** Ah, Fichu!" laughed an old woman, 
and ** Mchu" was banded about jeeringly 
from mouth to mouth. 

I may here explain, for the benefit of 
any not aware of the fact, that fichu signi¬ 
fies both a ** tippet," or small, shawl, and 
‘^pitiful "or “mean." 

Then with a sadden movement the 
group, by a connnoa impulse, turned into 
their various homes and slammed to the 
doors, leaving the object of their scorn 
alone, and miserable enough certainly, 
though their taunts had fsBed to bring 
forth a tear, or to move a muscle of his 
small thin face. 

He wore a ragged blouse, faded and 
discoloured, but mean; his wooden shoes 
were very old, he had no head covering, 
and his black hair was out so close that 
what was left stood up like bristles in 
a very poor brush, or like stubble in a corn¬ 
field after harvest. His dark eyes had a 
lojk in them like sayiug, “ Please don’t be 
hard upon me! " and his mouth was very 
grave. So grave that it surely never 
whistled, and seldom smiled. 

Small cause it ever had for smiling, and 
as for whistling, “My Lodgiug is on the 
Cold Ground," or “ Hard Times," would 
have come most naturally to his lips. As 
for “ Home, Sweet Home,” never having 
known the place, he would not be likely to 
be tuneful in that direction. 

He had been found, a small infant, one 
wot morning, after a stormy night, rolled 
away in a big, broken basket, at the foot 
of the great wooden cross on the quay. 
And since then the quay had been 
world. He had just Uvea from hand to 
hand, from house to house. A bit here, a 
sup there, a kiud word from one, a blow 
or a shove from another. Fair fortune or 
foul, good temper or bad, he was used to 
a share of it all. He took it all, too, as he 
(lul the sunshine and the rains—warmed 


himself in the one, shrank away from the 
other, 

Sophie was the name of the woman who 
had found him. Her husband was a 
fi*>hermao. She had been praying for his 
safety through that stormy night, and os 
the dawn rose she had crept out, half in 
fear, half hope. Then a glad sight met 
her eyes, her husband’s boat safely coming 
in. As she uttered a thanksgiving » child’s 
cry feU on her ears, and there at her foot 
lay the old basket with the infant. 

She had babies of her own; she was 
poor enough, buti^o kept the little waif, 
and in memory of that morning’s lati¬ 
tude she called him “Dieudoxm^’* (God¬ 
send). 

Where he came from they only surmised. 
A vessel had sailed from the port the even¬ 
ing before, and there had been such a baby 
on board. 

Sophie did her duty by her Uttle found¬ 
ling while she Uved, but she died in less 
than two years of a fever, as did her two 
children. Her husband went away in a 
sailing-vessel, which was lost, and the poor 
boy b^ame common property. They aU 
did their best for him, and he fared u tiie 
rest did. not badly, but roughly, thinugh 
his childish days. 

Then he passed out of the women’s 
hands, and among the men he would soon 
have been first favourite. A handy, willing 
lad, and one, moreover, who had no mother 
to make a moan over him. There were 
plenty ready to take him, but, alas! there 
was an obstacle unforeseen, undreamt-of, 
but insurmountable—the boy was afraid 
of the eea I 

This in a community of seafaring folk, | 
where the only capital was sailing craft, 
the riches fishing-nets, where the very girls 
and women could handle an oar or a tiller 
with the best, at a pinch. 

Afraid of the sea! Public indignation 
ran almost as high when the object of it 
was no longer visible. 

“ Ah, b^ !" said one man; “ this is 
what comes of fostering the offiipring of 
one knows not whom. Better have let him 
perish and done with it! " 

“ Ah ! But no, my friend! " cried a 
woman; “do not say one word against 
that dear angel Sophie, who is dead and 
gone." 

“ He's afraid of being drowned, I sup¬ 
pose." put in another. 

“ Oh, he will never be drowned, no fear! 
a oowsrd like him is more likdy to be 
hanged!" 

“ N’c»t that either, surely! ” put in a ml 
who had been as loud as the rest in her 
scorn. “ He is not bad, ^ou Imow, in 
heart; he stood up for the cripple Johannot 
when big Paul would have beat him." 

“ And he saved my white rabbit from 
the fierce hunting-dog," said a younger 
child. “ Tou shall not have him nang^ 
poor Dondon!" 

So they kept it up, railing and excusing 
alternately. But, on the whole, it seemed 
to be the opinion that a lad whe was afraid 
of the sea was to bo utterly sent to 
Coventry, awaiting some much more ter¬ 
rible and inevitable doom. 

Meanwhile the sun had set, and twilight 
was rapidly fading. The stars gave so 
little light that it was almost dark on the 
quay and around the harbour. 

Out beyond, the sea rose and fell gently 
in phosphorescent wavelets, with a soft, 
measured cadence. To the accustomed 
eyes of the little lai there seemed no need 
of light to find vrhat he sought. To him 
it was no hardship to remain out of doors 


all night at this season of tiie year. ; 
a time he bad slept undm* a heap of s&ii- 
cloths, or in the shadow of a boat, ilsI 
never missed his pillow. 

That was not troubling him now; i 
had never moved while all the abuse 
going on, but so soon as the doors ver 
shut, as it seemed, ag^ainst him for ever, ir 
slowly made his way out of the neighbour¬ 
hood of the houses to where the cliff rc'- 
up, white and gleaming, and towered ir 
above all. 

Here and there were nooks and fissoiv^ 
where the stone had Grumbled sws*. 
Every one of these was well known t 
Dieudonne. He paused at the entrance :r 
a small dark hollow, and was about to s: 
down ; then, with a hasty glance round. ^ 
thought seemed to strike him. 

“ I’ll get higher up ; they can’t see ck, 
and I shall be sure to hear him ooming- 
he always comes this way," he said, hki 
aloud. 

Still keeping his hold on something h 
carried, the little fellow placed his foot ci 
a slight projection of the rock, and w.- 
small dimculty swung himiwdf up into ^ 
niche, where he sat, curled up snugly ■> 
little above the level of a tall man’s ht«-: 

It was not a bad refuge in which to Iutt 
passed the night, birt Dondon, as tbfj 
called him, had not the intmition of sl€«y- 
ing just then. He sat on the alert, eTtry 
two or three minutes peeping out ic- 
listening attentively. 

There was no sound but the plash of ths 
water against the wooden pier, tiie cranking 
of a chain, or the faint echo of some vcioe 
across the other side the harbour. “ He 
late to-night," muttered the boy. Then b? 
sat thinking over aU that had happentd 
during the day. 

He was not lo angry as you might fee: 
you would be at what had bran said by hj 
neighbours in their wrath. What 'me 
troubling him most was where would 1 l« 
now get his daily meal ? Yet there wse 
one word which rankled in his memerr. 
He knew in his heart he did not deeeiw 
that epithet. 

“ There he is I" He spo^ the worc' 
right out iu the gladness with whirii t' 
heard a heavy footstep come cmshizig ov 
the stones, with every now and again tbr 
burst of a cheery song, not vary great as ti 
time or tune. 

It came nearer quickly, and was ju.-*. 
beneath the hole where Dondon Isyhi.: 
when he put out his head and said, softly- 
“Jean I JeanPitou!" 

“ Hillo ! " was the reply, as the stalwart 
figure of a man in a n^erman’s driM 
halted and turued up a plestsant sunbum: 
face towards the sound. 

“ It’s me ! Dondon." 

“Dieudonne ! What you doing tbert' 
Can’t you get down Y " Without waiting for 
ananswer Jean Pitou grasped the boy by u-r 
legs, and in the twiul^ling of an eye 
him on the ground beside him. 

“ What Were you doing there, hiding -' 

“ Waiting for you! " 

“ Me ! Wiiat for ? Who set you ? " 

“ No one set me. Oh, don’t please mak* 
any noise; they’ll be out and at me sgab. 

“ At you ! What’s all this, then r VVh-* 
you done ? " 

Then the boy told all. 

“ They called me cotcard; I ain’t that, s: 

I P And Claire Ohaudron she threw thi' 
at me" (holding up the ragged shaw- 
“ and bade me dress like a girl! ’’ 

“For why?" 

“ Because I am afraid of the sea ! ” 
Jean Pitou, who during the recital W 
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^ been leaning against the diff, and frown- 
I ing and langhiog by turns, now burst 
into a roar of laughter. j 

** Ha! ha! afraid of the sea! Thou! I’ll 
. ebow them! 

** They called me coward, and I am not 
that,” tbe boy repeated, his dark face 
‘ flushing. 

**Coward ! no ! Afraid of the sea! we’ll 
I diow them! ” 

In a moihent the big fellow had the boy 
up in his hands. He tossed him as if he 
‘ were a puppet. 

' The boy, not understanding his object, 
offered no resistance. Jean Pitou strode 
' on, and ran swiftly down the stone steps 
' to the water’s edge. 

In another moment Dondon, ere he had 
time to make any resistance, or utter a 
ory, was plunged under water. Once, 
twice, three times he went in, Jean still 
keeping firm hold of his clothes, and roaring 
with laughter every time the gasping face 
appeared. 

In three instants it was over. Then 
scrambling back with his dripping burthen, 
Piiou stalked up the quay, and shouted 
like a maniac, Gome out, come out; who 
he’s afraid ? ” 

boors and windows were thrown open. 
** It's Jean Pitou,” they cried; “ what mad 
freak is he after now ? ” 

There stood the giant, as he seemed, 
bolding on high poor Dieudonn^, the 
water streaming from his hair and clothes, 
bis eyes blinking like those of a half- 
drowned poodle. 

** Afraid of the sea, is he?” roared the 
tipsy joker. ** I’d like to see either of you 
do what he has.” 

The spectators laughed. Some cried, 
^*Bah! thou hast been drinking, Pitou! 
go thy ways to bed! ” 

The humour of the big man changed. 
He shook his fist at the re^ng crowd. 

** I’ll hammer the first that dm’es call him 
names,” he erieCL. ”He’s going to sea 
'with me to-morrow.” 

A chorus of laughter greeted this an¬ 
nouncement. 

** Give him some supper first,” called one. 
And again the doors were closed'upon the 
two. 

On strode Jean Pitou, carrying his 
trembling burthen. Soon he reached a 
small house, standing apart from the rest. 
Here he stopped, and, pushing open the 
door with Ins foot, deposited Dondon on 
the floor, where he dripped like a shoal of 
newly caught fish. A lamp burned on the 
table, which was laid for supper. There 
was a savoury smell in the room; an old 
woman sat in the chimney-corner, knitting. 

Here, mother, is a big fish,” cried Jean 
Pitou. ” He must be dressed for supper.” 

Then, hurraing the boy before him to a 
Httle bunk ^yond, he bade him take off 
bis wet clothes, and threw to him an old 
coat of his own, which might have well 
made two suits for Dondon. Then he 
pushed him to the supper-table. 

**Come and eat ^yfiU. 8o they call 
thee Fichu P Ha ! ha! And you sail with 
me to-morrow. We’ll see who’s' afraid of 
the sea I ” 

(To to eonUnuei.) 



THH HinSTGirii, OH CABHHHRH 
^ STAG. 

SMILER’S DISCOMFITURE. 

By Captain Dyce. 

A FTER the bear episode which we narrated on 
xV. page 771, Vol. ii., Smiler struttedabout as if 
he were a linc^ descendant of the Great M<^1, 
pluming himself mightily on the verification of 
nis prophecy that the bear would be found lying 
dead in the ravine. Days, however, elapsed, 
and I shot nothing save a few chuckoar (hill 
partridge) and jungle fowl, though we moved 
camp fr^uently. 

One morning the ahekarrie came to me, wear¬ 
ing his longest face. “ Sahib, I’m very ill,” he 
said ; want some medicine.” 

Among other amiable pro[»ensifie8, that of 
gormandising was rather a favourite one with 
Smiler; he was a notable and talented eater. 
Once before, some three weeks previous to this, 
he had asked me for medicine, and I had mven 
him a aeidlitz. He had been a good deu as¬ 
tonished at the way in wliich two perfectly 
colourless * liquids, when mixed, as he himself 
expressed it, “ boiled, hissed, and bubbled,” and 
though rather disappointed that their action on 
him bad been almost nil, still he entertained a 
high opiuion of the medicine. 

“Well, Ismala,” I replied, “shall I give you 
the same mixture again ? ” 

“ Yea, your lordship,” was the answer, and 
then, slowly and inquiiingly, “I think, Pro¬ 
tector of the Poor, if I drank one of the ma^c 
liquids first, and then the second quickly on 
the top of it, I should derive immense benefit! 
there would then be no waste of power, and I 
feel sure the effect would be very great.” 

Your speech is worthy oi Haronn al 
Rashid,” said I, chuckling. 

Tbe idea was startling and original, and I felt 
sure 1 should be able to squeeze some fun from 
his suggestion. I therefore first mixed the acid 
in three-quarters of a tumbler of water, and 
then the alkali, and handed them to him, one 
after the other, with the greatest solemnity. 
He drank them off. For a second or two I 
thought the joke had missed fire, hut pr^ntly 
Smiler's mouth gaped wide open and his eyes 
began to roll, and then the storm burst in 1^ 
stomoclL His arms and hands sawed the air, 
as if he wished to shoot up like an inflated hal¬ 
loo^ He spluttered and gurgled, coughed and 
gasped, till—poor old chap !—I thought he’d 
explode. I made him sit down, and, patting 
him on the back, told him to “ cheer up. ’ 
Gradually the ebullition subsided, then in a 
feeble voice he commenced, “ Oh, sir, Sheitan 
[Satan] has entered into me ! I’m a dead man ! 
What will become of my wives and children ? ” 
“On the 6ontraiy, Ismala,” I answered; 
“ ’tis the evil spirit rushing out of you; you 
will be perfectly well by the evening.’ 

And 80 it turned out. By sunset he was all 
right, and an hour later I sent for him to give 
him my orders regarding next day’s movements. 

The night was dutiful imd cloudless, the 
moon sailed the heavens in silent majesty, fill¬ 
ing earth and sky with her shadowy effulgence. 
In the deep distance, glistening like a row of 
silver spear-heads, rose peaks of everlasting 
snow ; while in the foreground the moonbeams 
were just strong enough to outline, darkly and 
mysteriously, tne dense forest of cedars and 
pines, birch and oak, that covered the neigh* 
bouring slopes. 

Sudaenly the cry of a wild animal rang clear 
in the night air. The sound might be said to 
resemble something between a bay and a bark, 
if it were not really indescribable. 

“ Hillo ! What’s that ? ” I asked. 
“Hungul,” replied the Ismala; “but it is 
much too dark to go after it. ” 

The hungul, or Cashmere stag, is near of kin 
to the Scotch red-deer. Its colour, however, is 
grey, and it is a larger and heavier animal. 
These stags carry very fine heads and antlers 
during the season. I have seen a set of horns, 

• 1 bad dissolved the powders previously. 


magnificent in sweep, bearing seventeen points, 
all well developed. 

“That was a solitary stag, wasn’t it?” 1 
remarked, inquiringly. 

“Yes,” answered the ahekarrie; “it is the 
commencement of the rutting season, when the 
males seek their mates. That was a stag * call- 
ins.’ Three weeks hence, in Octol^r, the forest 
wul he alive with tliem ! ” 

“Three weeks hence,” I said, “1 must he 
with my regiment.” 

Smiler smiled pensively. 

At this moment the cry yras repeated.; it 
seemed so close to our camp that it struck me 
I might as well try and get a shot. 1 therefore 
walked into my tent for my rifle. 

For night hunting it is not a bad pl^n to coat 
the fore-sight well with Chinese .white. Some 
rifles, however, are so delicately and accurately 
constructed that it is better to leave the sights 
alone, and paste strip of very white paper 
longitudinally and evenly along one of the 
baircls. When one has time to <dm, 1 have 
found looking along this slip Vbry convenient. 

Followed by Smiler—^who grumbled pro¬ 
digiously at such useless waste of energy, say¬ 
ing the result would merely he to scare aU game 
from our neighbourhood—1 entered the forest. 

It soon became evident that the shekarrie was 
right; the deeper we penetrated, the closer grew 
the trees, the blacker became the shadows, and 
fewer the silvery shafts, that pierced the over¬ 
hanging foliage to shed their feeble glimmer on 
our path ; an animal ten yards from ns would 
have been invisible; straight ahead, however, and 
not far distant, shone a spot where the rays had 
freer play ; it was apparently a clearing, and 1 
determined to reach it before retracing my steps. 
As we entered the open glade 1 had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing a grandly-fprmcd deer flaah 
through the moonNght and plunge in the dense 
obscurity that rea^ itself like a black wall 
around this little beam-painted, hhie-vaidted 
retreat in the heart of the forest. I ought to 
have fired, but, to tell the truth, 1 .was off my 
guard, and the thing occurred too quickly. Of 
course after this nought else remamed but to 
return to our tents. 

Next morning we were up betimes, and taking 
along with us two of the village shekarries (the 
smarter of whom was called Jumma), we deter¬ 
mined to strike the trail and follow up the stag 
we had seen the night before. The slot of the 
deer was well marked for the first mile or so 
from the clearing, for the beast had had a good 
fright xad had gone off at score, but the tm of 
tracking soon t^ame laborious and wearisome, 
more especially so as we had to keep a sharp 
look-out lest we should incautiously alarm or 
startle the game. 

About two p.m., some eight miles frpm camp 
there came a chock, the trackers being com¬ 
pletely at fault. After loitering about for an 
hour hunting for signs and^ indications, one of 
the men hit on the slot of another stag, seem- 
ingly quite os fine a one as that we h^ been 
following, and as the trail led homewards we 
once more got speedily under way. 

Another spell of fruitless labour, and shortly 
before sunset we found oilVselves on Uio tep of a 
well-wooded ridge about three miles from' camp; 
the track here showed that the deer had de¬ 
scended the hill in a direction away from our 
tents; I was dead beat, however, and didn’t 
care to press on farther, so ordered Smiler to go 
forward with one of the men and reconnoitre. 

Telling Jumma, who remained with me, to 
sit down, I made myself comfortable on an old 
root, with my back resting against the trunk of 
a cedar-tree ; my rille slid gradually into the 
hollow of the left arm, and my tm>ughts wan¬ 
dered away into the realms of fancy ; indeed, so 
deep and profound became my meditations, that 
I dozed off into a slumber; I have jiot the re¬ 
motest idea how long I slept, but a clack, clack,* 
as of a woodcutter chopping in • the distance, 
roused me, aud f sprang to my feet; Jomma'a 


* The noUe was caused by the stag knocking and 
rubbing Its horns against trunks and branches of trees, 
iTying to get rid of the few patches of velvety skin that 
sUli adhered to them. 
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^and, however, was on my sleeve, and he mo- 
^oiied me to sit down again ; I did so, and full- 
«ocJcirg my rifle, waited in breathless expecta* 
ition the advent of the unknown. Some minutes 
Elapsed, and this time tlie clack sounded quite j 
I close, and I could detect a nibbing movement 
fas well; a few seconds more, and then, with 
^«ven and majestic gait, into tho open glatle 
fwalked a stately Cashmere stag, magnitictnily 
-antlered. He had stalked himself, saving me 
ith.e trouble, and now stood barely thirty yards 
lofT staring in astonishment, and for one brief 
Instant motionless as if carved of stone. In the 
twinkling of an eye I covered his shoulder and 
fired ; with a mighty bound the splendid beast 
sprang into the air and then fell on its knees 
prone, with its muzzle buried in tho earth. 

A second shot shortened the death-struggle, and 
then Jumma rushed for\vard, and muttering tho 
osual “ Bisinillah ! ” cue its throat with his 
hunting-knife. 

Having reloaded my rifle, I walked quickly 
up to the shekarrie, who had now seated him- 
^If by tho side of the slain deor, and was piiss- 
Ing his hands over its ribs and liaiinches. 

“ Wliat do you think of him ?” I asked. 

“ He is the grandest stag I’ve seen,” was the 
reply. “Such horns—thiiieen points! And 
isn’t ho/of/” Then, after a pause, “Sahib, 
aeither I nor any of my hoosehold have tasted 
neat for more than six months.” 

“ No ! then you and your village friends shall 
east to-morrow; I only want a few chops for 
nyself. Meanwhile, you’d better gralloch and 
ileau out the game, for it is getting late. ” 

Presently Ismala and his companion, having 
'leard the shots, came hurrying up. Their de- 
ight at my success was unbounded, and the 
was carried in triumph to the encampment. 

Tlio Cashmeries live chiefly on rice. The re- 
^urces of the country, however, are wretchedly 
Ill-developed, and the people, though physically 
y line race, are miserably poor ; so that when 
the rice crop fails a famine inevitably follows, 
iud the unfortunate inhabitants die otf in thou- 

tiSLUds. 

Before concluding I must relate one curious 
incident. 

t Next evening, while scribbling my diary, I 
,was told Jumma wanted speech with me, and 
in a few minutes the shekarrie made his appear- 
ince. 

*• What’s up, Jumma ? ” I asked. 

•• Sir, I should like to have some of yoiu’ 
wonderful medicine.” 

** For whom ? ” 

“ For my wife.” 

Your wife!” said I, surprised. “What is 
the matter with her ? ” 

J ammo hesitated a bit, and then said, “ Well, 
your lordship, I have to shout and bawl before 
1 can make her hoar me, and Jsmala thinks the 
metric mixture toould blow the deafness out of 
her ears I" 

The quaintness of this idea made me fairly 
roar with laughter, and I had great difiiculty 
in convincing Jumma that deafness could not 
be cured by a seidlitz powder ! 


GYMNASTICS. 

By I A Member of the London Athletic 
Club. 

{Continued from page 254 .) 

W E will now proceed to a description of the 
exercises on the 

Vaulting Horse. 

The following sketch shows the apparatus 
<Fig. 50). Tho dimensions most convenient for 
use are 5 feet 10 inches to 6 feet in length, and 
about 16 inches across the back ; tho height 
can be arranged as required. It will be seen 
from the illustration tliat the legs are telescopic, 
.and esn be lengthened or reduced at pleasure. 
The two pommels in tho centre are about 
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The next exercise is the— 

Leg Si’RiNo. 

Stand in front of the horse, hands on pom¬ 
mels, then spring up into the saddle into a 
kneeling position (as in Fig. 63). Then, throw¬ 
ing the arms up, give a good spring forward, 


18 inches apart, and can be removed for certain 
exercises hereafter described. In this case, 
pommels level with the back of the horse are 
in-serted to fill up the grooves. In performing 
a great many of tho exercises it is necessary to 


have a wooden board about 3 feet square, rising 
in thickness from a feather edge to 3 inches, 
to placed on tho ground at the side or end 
of the horse, as tho case may be, for the “ take¬ 
off.” This is not used as a spring-board. It 
should be solid, and made of deal. 

The trunk of the horse is made of a solid 
piece of wood, and covered all over with cow- 
liide. One end, as will ^ seen from tho en- 
^aring, is raised, with a slight bend correspond¬ 
ing to the neck of the anroiol, which gives it its 
name. 

Many of the exercises upon the horse are 
similar to those upon the parallels. Our readers 
can themselves recognise whicli tliey are; we 
shall therefore avoid recapitulation, and only 
describe those peculiar to the horse. 

Start by spiinging on to the horse with the 
hands one on each of the pommek, le^ hang¬ 
ing straight (Fig. 51). Now swing file right 


alighting on your feet the other side (Fig. 54). 
You will feel rather awkward at first in attempt¬ 


ing the spring a.s the legs seem to be glued to 
the saddle, but it is very easy after having once 
been accomplished. 

Horse Jumiuno. 

Jumping exercises on the hoi-se, when neatly 
perfonued, are very eftectivc. 

Take a short run up to the board (described 
alx>ve), and jump—off both fet t at once—over 
the back, passing the logs throneh llio arms, 
and assisting your.sedf bv the liamLs one on each 


leg over the horse in bet\s^n tho pommels (as 
in Fig. 52), momentarily relinquishing the hold 
of the riglit hand, and immediately the leg has 
pas.scd re.siiming your hold ; then the same w’ith 
the left leg. This must be done without touch¬ 
ing the horse with the foot, and the bo<ly must 
I.HJ sup[K)rtcd bv the arms the whole time. Then 
bring each leg liack again into original position. 

Now try the two movements at once—that is, 
while the one leg is being brought back tho 
other is to be passed through forwaixi. You will 
thus always have one leg on each side of the 
horse. 


When in this position shoot out the legs in 
front of you, and, leaving go of the poiniuels,^ 
come down neatly on the other side. Be care¬ 
ful to gather up the legs well when passing 
through, or von may catch your feet against the 
back of tlie iiorse, and come down on your nose. 
There are several forms of this exercise. Fig. 56 
shows one of them. 


It is rather more difllcnlfc than tho last, from 
the legs passing outsUle tiro.- hands. A much 
greater spring is required to rai.s*- you high 
enough to pass over, .mfl yon must l»o careful to 
let go with the hamls .:i .he proiiur time, other- 
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wise you will lose command of yourself and 
pitch forward on to the ground. In practUiug 
this movement we recommend your liaving a 
friend to stand ‘in front of the horse, to Ciitch 
you in case of such an emergency. 

Saddle Vaulting. 

Get on to the horse as on Fig. 57, sitting 
across, outside the pommels, then catch hold of 



the pommels as shown, and, throwing the whole 
weight of the body u^n the arms, throw the 
legs right up, and, with a kind of twist, bring 
yourself round on to the horse the opposite side 
of the pommels, retaining your hold all the 
time. You will then face the opposite direction 
to the position from which you started. Practise 
the exercise from right to left, and vice versd. 

There are many other forms of saddle-vault- 
ing'possible of practice, some of them very 
dithciilt, but simce will not permit our describ¬ 
ing them. 

The hand-balance was described in the chapter 
on the parallel bars. It is a little more ditticult 
of execution on the horse. It is shown in Fig. 58. 



The assistance of two friends in attempting 
this feat is desirable. 

Flying oyer the Horse. 

For these exercises the pommels must be 
removed, and the spaces filled np with the flush 
ones, as described already. The movement is 
not unlike leap-frog, as the spring is taken off 
the board, and you pitch on to your hands in the 



same manner. But there the similarity ends, 
for it is a very different matter clearing a boy’s 
back, from getting over the w’hole length of the 
horse. 

('oinmence by placing the lumping-board 
'•out 5 feet from the largest end of the horse. 
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then with a run and a spring pitch on to your 
hands, as in Fig. 59. 

After practising this, move the board farther 
away and repeat ; continue the exercise, each 
time measuring the distance, until you can 
pitch on to the ends from about 5 or 6 feet. 

Now jump up oil to the end of the horse, as in 
Fig. 60, then plunge forw’urd on to the other 



end, pitching on to the hands, and clearing the 
horse, as in leap-frog, coming down safely on 
the ground in front. 

This exercise must be done with dash and 
vigour. If you are half-liearted about it you 
will come to grief. 

{To he contlnio'd.) 


THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 

By the Author of “My First Football 
Match,*’ “A Boating Adventure 
AT Parkhurst,” etc. 

chapter xxiil—how jlm’.s uncle and aunt 

8PENT A different KORT OF DAY FROM 
THAT WHICH THEY HAD EXPECTED. 

r :E apparition was indeed none other than 
Jim Halliday’s dreaded undo and aunt, 
and the object of their visit was easy to guess. 
They had, in fact, taken the long journey 
from Cornwall as fast as express trains 
could bring them, in order to remonstrate 
personally with their depraved nephew on 
the error of his ways. 

They were evidently as astonished to 
find Jim*8 room full of visitors, as Jim on 
his part was to see them, and they looked 
so taken aback and disconcerted that the 
party at once rose, and' offered to take 
their leave. Clarke and his friend actually 
did depart, but Jim still had presence of 
mind enough left to groan out an entreaty 
to Charlie and my master that they would 
remain—an appeal *80 pathetic that there 
was no resisting it. 

CharUe politely handed the good people 
to chairs, while Jim, imder cover of pre- 
aring a second edition of breakfast, 
astily arranged his plan of defence. 

“ Reader,” he whispered to my master, 
“ whatever you do, keep the talk going, 
old man, or it’s all U P.’* Then turning to 
his relatives, he broke out, 

“ This is a surprise! How are you, 
both? Upon my word, you’re looking 
grandly. How kind to come and see me 
up here ! Will you allow me to introduce 
my two friends, Ensign Newcome and Mr. 
B^er ? My uncle and aunt, gentlemen.** 
The uncle and aunt bowed gravely, and 
in a frightened sort of way, in acknowledg¬ 
ment of the courteous greeting of the two 
young men. It was clear they had expected 
to find Jim alone, and over a quiet cup of 
cocoa to reduce him to a sense of his 
wickedness. It put them out of their 
reckoning, quite, to find that, if they were 
to open foe at onee, it would have to be in 
the presence of these two gentlemanly and 


rather imposing strangers. Howtvfr, 
they were too full of their mission to delay^ 
and so the uncle began. 

“ It will be as well, James, that I should 
state to you—” 

“ Not a word now, till you’ve had some 
breakfast,” interrupted the wary Jim. 

to death. Do take your bonnet off, sod 
come and sit here in the easy-chair. Let 
me make you some cocoa, I Imow the way 
you take it, exactly. Try those chops in 
front of you, sir, they are prime, as Charlie 
will tell you. Reader, old man, draw in 
and keep us company. Well, I declare, thk 
IS a jolly family party ! And what's the 
news down in your part of the world? 
Have yon had a good harvest ? My uncle 
comes from Coinwall, Charlie.” 

And he gave his friend a lugubrious wink, 
as much as to say, “ Keep it up I ’* 

“ Do you live near the sea ? ** thereupon 
began Charlie. 

“ Pretty near, that is about twenty miles 
off,” said the uncle, looking at Charlie 
under his spectacles. 

“ My love, the gentlemen will laugh at 
you,” said his good lady. “ I call twenty 
miles along way.** 

“I perfectly agree with yon, ma’am.” 
said Charlie. “Twenty miles is a good 
distance in this little island of ours. But 
it’s curious how little they make of such a 
distance in a big country like India, for 
inf^tance, where 1 am going. There, I am 
told, it is quite a common thing for a man 
to be twenty miles from his next door 
neighbour, and yet be on constant viatiiig 
terras.” 

“ Dear me! ” said the uncle. 

“ You don’t know, India, I suppose, 
sir?” inquired Charlie. 

“No; that is—” 

“ He’s only read about it in books,” 
again put in the aunt; “ and so, my love, 
you’d TOtter say at once you don't know 
anything about it.” 

“Well,” said Charlie, “it depends a 
good deal on the books. Some books of 
travel are so vdvid one almost seems to be 
in the country they describe. Er—what 
did you say, Reader ? ” 

Reader was quick enough to take this 
broad hint, and keep up the talk. 

“To my mind, the most interestiog 
books are those which describe, not so 
much places, as people and their manners. 
There are a great many books of this kind 
about India. One I lately read was spe¬ 
cially interesting.” 

And then, to Jim’s unbounded delight 
and gratitude, George began calmly to 
give a review a quarter of an hour long of 
the work in question for the benefit of the 
two old people, who, as they listened, be¬ 
came more and more impressed with the 
importance of their nephew’s friend, and of 
the impossibility of obtruding their special 
grievance on the party at the present 
time. Indeed, the aunt had almost quite 
forgotten the speech with which she had 
come prepared, in her pleasure at hearing 
the young men talk, and she even joined in 
the conversation in a manner whirii 
showed how she enjoyed it. The imcle was 
still gloomy, and appeared to be waiting 
the first faveurable opportunity for “ com¬ 
ing to the point.” The opportunity, how¬ 
ever, never occurred. After a long and 
lively talk on all sorts of matters, Jim 
adroitly turned the conversation on to the 
subject of athletics by appealing to his 
uncle to add his voice to that of Reader's 
other friends in rebuking him for never 
taking any exercise. 
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“Look at his pale face!” he exclaimed; Three hours later the two worthies, “ Hold your tongue, my love,” broke in 
^ isn*t it a disgrace ? ” having seen many of the sights of Cam- his wife; “you know very well you’d like to 

George bore this attack good-naturedly, bridge with the advantage of Header’s be in it yourself if you were a boy. 1 
nd began to excuse himself; but the uncle, escort, found themselves with some hun- would!” 

^hohadnot before noticed his looks, in- dreds of other spectators on the field in After that the unde, whatever he thought, 
irrupted him by saying, which the notable football match of Gam- said nothing. 

‘ • Pmrdon me, sir, but I quite a^ee with bridge v, Sandhurst was immediately about The sides appeared to be very eventy 
n.me8. It is very wrong to cultivate the to begin. matched ; so much so, that when ** hal^ 

rain at the expense of the body.” Jim Halliday’s uncle and aimt could time ” was called neither had gamed the 

This observation brought down Charlie’s hardly have denied that the thirty young least advantage. 

earty approval, who forthwith launched men, half of them in blue jerseys and half Just as the sides were changing over, 
ito a rhapsody on athletic sports—^par- in red, who were now strolling oivfc on to preparing to renew the contest, a man 
eularly football—appeding in every sen- the ground, were as fine a Ijody of youths came running up to where our party stood 
moe to the uncle, who now found himsAlf as one could easily encounter in the course and called out, 

iirly in the toils. of a long day’s march. The picture of “'Will any one lend me a watch? Mine 

“If it were for nothing more than the health and physique, they seemed almost has stopped.” 

Lord training it gives a man,” said Char- like some of those heroes of old beside This man was the timekeeper for Cam- 
e—“ for the pluck, mauHness, and en- whom poor evo^day man was wont to brid^, and indeed was no other than 
urance it puto into him,—we couldn’t shrink into insigniticauce. Among the Clarke’s friend, one of the breakfast-party 
verestimate the value of athletics; could blues towered Jim, among the reds that morning. 

•e, sir ? ” Charlie, two by no means the least noble- “ Here is one,” cried George, recognising 

* * No—er—that is to say—” looking of the companv. him and unfastening me from his ribbon- 

“'V^y, look at Jim here! Upon my “ How well James looks in that dress, chain. The next moment I was hurrying 
■ord, sir, if you’ll excuse me saying it, it my love ! ” said the aunt. ^ towards the goals in my borrower’s hands, 

oes you the greatest credit the way he has “ My love ” could hardly dispute the I had now nothing for it but to attend 
oen brought up to value healthy exercise, fact, so he said nothing; but in his secret closely to the game, for the old gentleman 
i^by, there are some parents and guard- heart he began to doubt whether he had and l^y were too far away for me to be 
ms who, instead of encouraging that sort not taken an exaggerated view of the able to observe them any further. 

F thing, would positively so far wrong demoralising nature of athletic sports. The ball was started again, and I bad 

leir sons as to forbid it. I can’t make out Play was soon ordered, and then amidst the satisfaction of seeing that both Jim 
lat sort of training, can you ? ” breathless silence the ball shot upward, and Charlie were in new posts, whic^ pro- 

“ Eh ? 'W’eU, possibly not,” faltered the propelled by the vigorous kick of the Sand- mised a better chance of sport. And so it 
ncle, turning very red. hurrt captain. happened. 

“Of course not, and you’ll have your It is not my purpose to follow in all its Hardly had the first scrimmage been 
3 ward ih seeing Jim turn out a far better details the famous- match of which I was formed when Jim was seen slipping out of 
lergyman than your mollycoddles, who that day spectator. My muse has other it with the ball under his arm, making 
on’t know the way to look their fellow- things to sing of b^des rallies and straight for the Sandhurst goal. He was 
len straight in the face. Jim, old man, charges, scrimmages and drop kicks, touch- quicUy stopped, however, and alter a 
ou’ve had my cup up there ten minutes; downs and “ pass-ons.” To me the game desperate encounter the ball got free and 
and it up.” was chiefly interesting as it was interesting rolled out of the crush towmds where 

Jim filM it to overflowing, as a token, to Jim Halliday and Charlie Newcome, but Charlie stood. 

erhaps, of the gratitude of his heart to- as during the tot part of the match both Be, not waiting to pick it tm, went at it 
rards his champion, and forthwith handed these worthies were what they would call with a flying kick. Up flew toe ball, amid 
: Ttp. ” out of it ”—that is, on outpost duty—I cheers and shouts, right over the heads of 

“ And Apropos of that,” pursued Charlie, found the company I was in oetter worth the players, and had it not been for toe 
aving gulped down his coflee, “ you are studying than the ups and downs of the promptitude of the Cambridge “backs” it 
list come up here in the nick of time, for football. might have got 'behind their goal. And 

here’s a glorious football match on to- 'When toe game flrst began the two good now, as if every one knew the time was 
a^” people gazed in silent astonishment. It getting short, the play became harder than 

^e unde groaned and the aunt fid- always takes some time to understand the over. Many a time did I catch sight of 
;etod. humour of a tootball match from outside, my two Handlebury friends in the thick of 

“ In which Jim is playing, and ne one and Jim’s uncle and aunt consequently for the fight, sometimes hand to hand, some- 
ieserves the honour TOtter. You must a time could make nothing out of the con- times separated by a living wall of 
omo and see it by all means. Eh, Jim ? ” stant succession of charges and scrimmages humanity, but always doing their work, 
“Hather,” said Jim; “it would never do of which they were witnesses. Presently, and straining for the one object. The 
o miss it, especially as Newcome is play- however, with the aid of their own obser- time went on. The man who held me 
Qg againrt us. The worst of it is, as we vation and the remarks of people aruund looked at me now oftener than he had done 
re both engraged, there will bo no one to them, they came to appreciate ttie sport hitherto; and presently, when I pointed to 
•ilot you alx>ut.” better, and grew proportionately in- five minutes to four, he cried out to a 

“I shall be very glad,” said Header— terested. After a time the interest grew to player near him, “ Rve minutes more.” 
hough, if truth must be told, his politeness excitement, and excitement found relief ih That player was Charlie Newcome, and I 
ost him an effort—“if your uncle and speech. ^ saw hia face flush as of old, and knew he at 

,unt will let n^e. I’m almost as great a “There’s that little red-haired fellow got any rate intended to make the most of the 
tronger, though, in toe town as they it again ! ” exclaimed the aimt; “ see how brief time remaining, 
ere.” he runs I” But two of the minutes were g;one before 

“You are very kind, sir,” said Jim’s “"Wait a bit,” cried the unde; “that his chance came. Then there was a cry, 
nznt, who had be^ long since gained over fellow there will catch him—no, he hasn’t and all eyes turned towards him, for there 
rj the enemy. “ “We shall be most pleased —just look at him; there’s smartness for came the ball flying straight to where he 
o have your escort. Eh, my love ? Be- you! Ah ! he’s down I ” stood. In a moment he had it, and started 

ides, we shall help to keep you out in the “ But another of the bluos has got the to run. It was a desperate chance, but 
resh air for once. But, James,” she said, ball! ” cried the aunt, starting on tiptoe. Charlie was reedy for desperate deeds. 

‘ I can’t get over you and Mr. Newcome “ Well to bo sure! five on to one ! what a Shout rose on shout, and cheer on cheer, as 
>eing opponents in this match and yet such shame! ” first one, then another of the enemy was 

■riends.” And so they kept up a running common- overturned or dodged. The more he 

Every one laughed at this, and Charlie tary on the fortunes of the game, much achieved, the less his enemies ventured 
confided to the good lady his fixed deter- to George’s amusement and that of those against him, and he dashed through their 
nination of breaking her nephew’s legs near us. Now and then the nnolc appeared “ forwards ” and between their “ quarter- 
before toe day was out—a purpose which, suddenly to recollect himself, and would backs.” Next moment, with a mighty 
from toe speaker’s point of view, she could come out with a grunt of disapproval, swoop, their “ half-back ” fell to the earth, 
not help admitting was a laudable one. Onoe, for instance, when by a sort of Aud now there are but two men to pa<ts. 
Thus the breakfast ended very satisfao- common impulse the whole of the playfrs aud oue of these is Jim Halliday The 
torily for every one except tod uncle, who engaged in one of the scrimmages fell to avenging host follows in hot haste behind, 
had at last discovered the trap into which the ground, ho was hardy enough to cjacu- but the issue of the fight lies with these 
be had let himself fall, from which, how- late— two. See the grin of joy on Jim’s face as 

ever, he could not with grace free himself. “ Disgraceful! ” he throws away his cap, aud wstches his 
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dear enemy advance! It was if a 
trumpet-call had suddenly sounded in th' 
ears of two old chargers, and to them that 
moment the world was all contained in tbe 
sp^'o which severed them. Straight as an 
jt-rrow rushed Charlie, firm as a rock waited 
Jim. Nor had he long to wait. With a 
bound and a howl his enemy leapt at him, 
and nest moment the two were locked in 
an embrego^^ • the shock of which even I 


rapidly on towards the critical moment, | 
I these two strained every nerve to get the 
iidvantage for his side before “ time ” 
should be called. 

“ Bravo, our man! ’* cried one. ** Stick 
to it, Newconie 1 ” shouted others. “ Now 
yon have it, Halliday ! ” called out a third. 
Never was duel before the walls of Troy 
more desperate. The crowd burst in on to j 
the held and thronged roimd, foremost I 


“ Now, Newcome; one tug more! ” j 
“ Bravo, our man I You’ll do it yetll 
“Time*8 up! No side!” i 

Then rose those two from the earth. ■ 
immediately the astonished Jim fek 
self embraced before the whole muititd 
by his aunt. 

“ Well, James, and how do you feel sfii 
it all ? ” 

“ Ilungry,” replied Jim. 



could di^ihctly hear. Oh, shades of 
Randlebury! did your school ever turn out 
two finer men than this pair of struggling, 
straining, rival friends? The collision 
occurred close to the goal-line, and a 
moment afterwards a cry of “ Maul I ” 
proclaimed that they had in their struggle 
crossed the line, anu that consequently (in 
accordance with the law of the game) the | 
contest for the ball must be decided by ' 
these two alone, without aid or hindrance | 
from the breathless friends and foes who 
stood round. A fair field and no favour ’ 
A ring was formed, and as my heart beat ' 


“ Victory I ’* 

' among whom Jim's aunt's voice was heaY*^ 
I crying out shrilly, 

I “ Well I never, it’s James and Mr. New- 
j come, my love. How hot they are! ” 

It was evident the contest in which the 
two youths were engaged was one not des¬ 
tined to end before time was up, I pointed 
to within half a minute of the fated hour— 
and it would take far longer than that for 
even so powerful a champion as Jim to 
wrest the ball from Charlie’s defiant grasp. 
The timekeeper turned away from the 
rivals and held me up. On went my hand, 
and oil went the struggle. 


So ended the famous match. Afterthfi 
Jim had no more trouble from his 
4 and aunt on the subject of athletics, irhici 
y were fain to admit were a bni^ 
science beyond their comprehension. 

Chp^rlie started that same ni^t 
with the intention of making 
mor\ ^ Tom Drift at all ha»nij. 
I while, was restored to the J 

of owner, who returned tob 

studiesV*^ the “ Mouse-trap; ” sitting 
niclit sorry to say, to make 

tbt loss 

^ (J® oona'ntMd.) 
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i MY DOGGIE AND I. 

I By B. M. Ballantyne, 

f Author of “ The Red Mau» Jtevi;nge,” etc. 
HATTER XIII.—A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 

LOWLY recovering con¬ 
sciousness, I found 
myself lying on the 
floor of a waiting- 
room, with a gentle¬ 
manbending over me. 
Instantly recollecting 
what had occurred, 1 
endeavoured to start 
up, but was obliged to 
fall back again. 

‘•You must lie quiet, 
sir,” said the gentli*- 
1 . “ You're not much hurt. We will 

|d you on if you choose by the train 
it is expected in a few minutes.” 



I heard something about her lately which 
makes me wish to ask your advice— 
perhaps your aid—in a rather curious 
search which I have been engaged in for a 
long time past.” 

“ I will go for my work, John, and you 
shall tell me all about it,” she replied, 
rising. “ I shall be five or ten minutes in 
* preparing it. Can you wait patiently ? ” 

' “Well, I’ll try, though of course it will 
be like a separation of five or ten years, 
I but Dumps and I ^vill solace each other in 
' your absence. By the way, touch the bell 
as you pass. I should like to see Kobin, 
not having had a talk with him since the 
accident.” 

When Robin appeared I asked him if he 
1 had seen the Slogger. 

“ No, sir, I 'aven’t,” replied Robin, with 
! a somewhat cross look. “ That there 
j Slogger has played me false these two 
I times. Leastwise, though he couldn’t ’elp 
I it the fust time, he’s got to clear ’iaseli 
; about the second.” 


“You know where the Slogger lives, 
don’t you ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh I yes, but it’s a long, long way off, 
an’ I dursn’t go without leave, an’ since 
you was bio wed up i’ the train I’ve scarce 
’ad a word with the doctor—he’s bin that 
busy through *avin’ your jmtients on ’is 
’ands as well as ’is own.” 

“Well, Robin, I give you leave to go. 
Be off within this very hour^ and see that 
' you bring me back some good news. Now 
j that we have reason to believe the poor 
girl is in London, wrhaps near us, I can- 
■ not rest until we find her—or prove the scent 
to have been a false one. Away with you! ” 
j As the boy went out, Edith came back 
; with her work-basket. 

“ I’ve been thinking.” said I, as she sat 
I down on a stool beside me, “that before 
I beginning mj’’ story, it would be well that 
! you should unburden your dear little heart 
I of that family secret of yours which you 
! thought at first was a sufficient bar to our 
j union. But before you begin let me 



Is the elderly gentleman safe ? ” I asked, eagerly. 
Which elderly gentleman ? There were several in 
train, but none are injured, I believe, though some 
much shaken. Nobody has been killed. It has 
n quite a miraculous escape.” 

Merciful—call it—merciful, my dear sir,” said I, 
ring upwards and thanking God with all my heart 
sparing my life. 

Vo days after that I lay on the drawing-room sofa 
Hoboy Cresoent. Mr. and Mrs. McTougall had gone 
. So had the children, the forenoon being tine. 
Ith had remained at home, for reasons which she 
not see fit to divulge. She sat beside me with one 
her hands in mine. It was all arranged between us 
that time. 

‘ Edithsaid I, after a short pause in our conversa- 
ti, “I have long wanted to tell you about a dear 
le old lady with w'hora Robin Slidder and I have 
1 much to do. She’s one of my poor patients, 
om I have not mentioned to you before, but I’ve 
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solenmly assnre you that your rerelatious, 
w^ever they are, wiM utterly fail to move 
me. Thoueh you should declare yourself 
to be the daughter of a thief, a coster¬ 
monger, or a chimpanzee monkey—though 
you should profess yourself to have been a 
charwoman, a foundling, a Billingsgate 
fish-woman, or a female mountebank—my 
feelings and resolves will remain the same. 
Sufficient for me to know that you are you 
and that you are mine ! There, go on.*' 

“ Truly, then, if such be your feelings, 
there is no need of my going on, or even 
beginning,” she replied, with a smile, and. 
yet with a touch of sadness in her tone 
which made me ber hand. 

“ Ah, Edith ! I did not mean to hurt you 
hy my jesting, and yet the spirit of whaj I 
say is true—absolutely true.” 

“You did not hurt mo, John, you 
merely brought to my remembrance my 
great sorrow, and— 

“ Your groat sorrow! ” I exclaimed, in 
surprise, gazing at her smooth young face. 

“ Yes, my great sorrow, and 1 was 
going to add, my loss. But yon shall hear. 
I have no family mystery to unfold. All 
that I wished you to know on that head 
was that I am without family altogether. 
All are dead. I have no relation on earth 
—not one.” 

She said this with such deep pathos, 
while tears filled her eyes, that 1 could 
not have uttered a word of comfort to save 
my life. 

“ And,’* she continued, ** I am abso¬ 
lutely penniless. These two points at first 
made me repel yoi^at least, until I had 
explained them to you. Now that you 
look upon them as such trifles I need say ! 
no more. But the loss to which I have 
referred is, I fear, irreparable. You 
won’t think me selfish or tiresome if I go 
back to an early period of my history ? ” 

“ Selfish I tiresome! ” I repeated. ** Oh, 
Edith I ” 

“ Wen, then, many years am my father 
and mother lived by toe seashore not far 
from Yarmouth, were poor. My 

father gave lessons in French, my moth^ 
taught music. But they earned sufficient 
to. support themselves and my grand¬ 
mother and me in comfort. We were a 
very happy family, for we all loved God 
and tried to foUow in the footsteps of 
Jesus. I gave them, indeed, a great deal 
of trouble at first, but He overcame my 
stubborn heart at last, and then there was 
nothing to mar the happiness of our lives. 
But sickness came. My father died. My 
mother tried to struggle on for a time, but 
could not earn enough. I tried to help 
her by teaching, but had myself need of 
being taught. At last we changed our 
residence, in hopes of getting more remu¬ 
nerative emplo 3 rment, but in this we failed. 
Then my mother fell sick and died.” 

She stopped at this point. 

“ Oh, Edith! this makes you doubly 
dear,” said I, drawing her nearer to me. 

In a few minutes she continued, 

“ Being left alone now with my grand¬ 
mother, I resolved to go to London and 
try to find employment in the great city. 
We had not been long here, and I had not 
yet obtained employment, when an extra¬ 
ordinary event occurred which has ever 
since embittered my life. I went out for 
a walk one day, and was robbed.” 

“How strange I” I exclaimed, half 
rising from the sofa. “ What a curious 
coincidence! ” 

What! How ? What do you mean ? ” 
she asked, looking at me in surprise., 

“ Never mind just now, WTion I come 


to tell you my story you will understand. 
There is a robbery of a young girl in it 
too. Go on.” 

“ Well, then, as I said, I was robbed by 
a man and a boy. I had dear little Pompey 
with me at the time, and that is the wa^ I 
came to lose him. But the terrible thing 
was that an accident befell me just after I 
was robbed, and 1 never saw my darling 
grandmother again—” 

“ Coincidence ! ” I exclaimed, starting 
up, as a sudden thought was forced upon 
my mind, and my heart began to beat 
violently. “This is more than a coinci- 
dence; and yet—it cannot be—pooh! im¬ 
possible ! ricuculous! My mind is wander¬ 
ing.” 

I sank back somewhat exhausted, for I 
had been considerably weakened by my 
accident. Edith was greatly alarmed at 
my words and looks, and blamed herself 
for having talked too much to me in my 
comparatively weak condition. 

^ i^o, you nave not talked too mnch to 
;m6. You cannot do that, dear A'dtV,” 1 
said. 

It was now her turn to look bewildered. 

Edie ! ” she echoed* ” Why—why do 
you call me Edie ? ” 

I covered my eyes with my hand, that 
she might not see their expression. 

“Therecan be no doubt now,"' I thought; 
“but why that name of Blythe ?” Then 
aloud, “It is a pretty oontraction for 
Edith, is it not ? i>on*t you like it ? ” 

“ Like it P Yes. Oh, how much ! But 
—but—” 

“ Well, Edio,” I said, laying powerful 
restraint on myself, and lool^g her calmly 
in the face, “ you must bea^ with me to¬ 
night. You know that weakness some¬ 
times causes men to act unaccountably. 
Forgive me for interrupting you. I won’t 
do it again, as the naughty boys say. Go 
on, dear, with your story.” 

I once more covered my eyes with my 
hand, as if to shade them from the light, 
and listened, though 1 could scarcely con¬ 
ceal my agitation. 

“The name of Edie,” she continued, 
“ is that by which my darling granny 
always called me, and it sounded so 
familicx — yet so strange — coming from 
your lips. But, after ^1, it is a natural 
abbreviation. Well, as I said, an accident 
befell me. I had burst away from the 
thieves in a state of wild horror, and was 
attempting to rush across a crowded 
thoroughfare, when acab knocked me down. 
I felt a sharp pang of pain, heard a loud 
skout, and then all was dark. 

“ On recovering I found myself lying in 
one of the beds of an hospital. My ooILeu'- 
bone had been broken, and I was very 
feverish—scarcely understood whore I was, 
and felt a dull sense of oppression on my 
brain. They spoke to me, and asked my 
name. I don’t remember distinctly how I 
pronoimced it, but I recollect being some¬ 
what amused at their misunderstanding 
what I said, and calling me Miss Eva 
Bright! I felt too ill to correct them at 
the time, and afterwards became so accus¬ 
tomed to Eva—for I was a very long time 
there—that I did not think it worth while 
to corret the mistake. This was very 
foolish and unfortunate, for long after¬ 
wards, when I began to get well enough to 
think coherently, and sent them to let granny 
know where I was, they of course went 
with the name of Eva Bright. It was very 
stupid, no doubt, but I was so weak and 
listless after my long and severe illness that 
this never ooce occurred to me. As it 
turned out, however, there would have 


been no difference in the result, for : 
darling bad left her lodging and : 
one knew where. This tenible l--' 
brought on a relapse, and for many vr.; 
I believe, my life bung on a thread, t 
that thread was in the hand of God, 
had no fear.” 

“ What is the name, Edie, of the 
mother you have lost P ” 1 asked, in a .. 
tremulous voice. 

“ Willis—but—why do you start s 
Now I am quite sure you have beet 
severely huri than you imagine, an<:': 
my talking so much is not g(»od for y ^ 

“ No—Edie—no. Go on,” I said, 

“I have little more to tell,” li 
tinued. * ‘ Dear Dr. McTougall had atte: • 
me in the hospital, and took u fancy ic n 
When I was well enough to leave, k t- 
me home to be governess to his 
But my situation has been an aW: 
sinecure as yet, for he says I am not 
enough to work, and won’t let mc^ da »z] 
thing. It was not till after I had In* j 
hospital that I told my kind fnecd: 
mistake that had been made abon: s 
name, and about my lost grandmothtr.: 
has b^n very kind about that, and 
me greatly at first in my search for be 
But there are so many—so many peop> 
the name of Willis in London—old 
too! We called together on so maLv tb 
he got tired of it at last. Of coiir«t 
wrote to various people at York, ai-i i 
toe place where we had lived before rvC] 
there, but nothing came of it, and u 
my hopes have long ago died out—iL: 
to say, almost—^but I still €X>Btinae tj nai 
inquiries.” 

bhe paused here for some time, sod I ^ 
not move or speak, being so stunned bja 
discovery that I knew not what to ^ 
feared to reveal the truth to Edits t 
suddenly. Then I knew by the gvLtlr r 
in which she moved that she thought I b 
fallen asleep. I was glad of this, asd 
mained quietly thinking. 

There was no doubt now in ny ^ 
that Edie Blythe was this lost gm 
daughter of old Mrs. Willia, but the loa 
still remained an insoluble mystery. 

“ Edie,” said I, abmpUy, “ is your nia 
Blythe?” 

“Of course it is,” she said, in 
surprise; “ why should yon doubt it r 

“I don't doubt it,” said I. ‘‘hut Ti 
sorely puzzled. AVhy is it not Willis : 

“ Why ? ” exclaimed Edie, with s lifi 
laugh, “because I am too daaght«T « 
Granny Willis’s daughter—not of her 
My father’s name -was Blythe! ” 

The simplicity of this explanation, ss 
my gross stupidity in quietly assuz:^ 
from the beginning, as a matter of ccun^ 
that the lost Edie’s name was the s&id^ ^ 
her grandmother’s, burst upon me ir 
full force. The delusion had been natur^ 
perpetuated by Mrs. Willis never 
of her lost darling except by her 
name. For a few seconds I was siletJ 
then I exploded in almost an hysh^rica] i 
of laughter, in the midst of which I 
interrupted by the sudden entrance of 
doggie, who had returned from a 
wito Bobin, and began to gambol r 
his mistress as if he had not seen her: < 
years. 

“Oh, sir! I say! Tve diskivcrel u 
about—” 

Little Slidder had mtoed excitedly 
the room, but stopped abruptly on ^ 
ing Miss Blythe, who was looking 
him to me with intense surprise. 

Before another woid could be • 
servant entered. 
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In years gone by—the trick is rather stale 
now—much wonder was excited by certain i)er- 
formers lying on their backs, allowing men to 
place a blacksmith's anvil on the chest, when, 
these preliminaries having been got through, a 
sturdy blacksmith would smite the anvil with a 
sledge-hammer. The only difficult part of the 
business was to support the weight of the anvil. 
As for the hammering, the shock is, under tho 
conditions of experiment, almost imperceptible. 


3ase, Miss Blythe, Doctor McTougall 
to see you in his study, 
left us at once. 

}w, Eobin,” said I, with emphasis, 
own on that chair, opposite me, and 
3ar all about it.’* 

excited boy obeyed, and Dumps, 
g on another chair beside him, sat 
to listen, with ears erect, as if he 
^hat was coming. 

1 , sir! you never—such a go! ” began 
rubbing his bands together slowly 
tpoke. “ The Slogger! he twigged 
snee. You’ll ©pen your eyes so wide 
3u’ll never git ’em shut again, w’en 


STRAIGHTFOEWARD CONJURING 
TRICKS. 

Described by Dr. Scoffern. 

PART II. 

I N ray last article you were famished with 
some examples of seemingly strange results 
dependent iij>on the progressive transmission of 
force. It would be easy to extend our list of 


—oh! no; nor yet one o tho queen s 
I—by no means, nor yet a duchess, 
•ar no, though she’s like one. Who 
link she is ? But you’ll never guess.” 
1 try,” said I, with a quiet smile, for 
subdued myself by that time, 
y away then—who ? 
iss Edith Blythe ! ” 
hearing this, little Slidder’s eyes 
to open and glisten till they out- 
his own buttons. 

by—how— ever —did you come to 
it?” gasped the boy, on recovering 

iid not guess it, I found it out. Do 
uppose that nobody can find out 
except Sloggers and pages in 

IS? ” 

h, sir, do tell! ” entreated the boy. 
d tell, and after we had each told all 
wo mentally hugged our- 


examples bv the thousand, but one more ex^ie- 
riment shall suffice. 

Observe the accompanying picture (Fig. 2). It 
represents a pile of the pieces used in playing the 
game of draughts. The pile, indeed, happens 
to be erected iijKm a draught or chossb^rd 
(they are tho same), such being the whim of 
our artist. If one of the piled-up pieces, lying 


ATMOSPHERIC PRF.88TrRE. 

An effective trick of this kind is tho follow- 
ing. You covenant to pass an egg into a bottle, 
the neck opening of which is narrower than the 
egg itself; and, wishing to be perfectly straight¬ 
forward, you make the reservation that the egg 
shall be deprived of its shell (Fig. 3). 

So much as between tho operator and hm 


re kneWj ^ 

and grew so facetious over it that 
>an to address Dumps personally, to 
itelligent creature’s intense satisfac- 

ow, Robin, 


we must break 
ery cautiously to the old lady and 
Rythe.” 

h, in course—we-r-y cautiously,” 
ed the urchin, with inconceivable 
tness. 

ell, then, off you go and fetch my 
coat. We’ll go visit Mrs. Willis at 

t vunce,” echoed Robin, as he ran 
the room, with blazing cheeks and 
ing eyes. 

illy,” said Dr. McTougall, as Edith 
d his consulting-room, “I’m just { 
see a patient who is very ill, and 
is another who is not quite so ill, but 
Iso wants to see mo. I’ll send you 
latter as my female assistant, if you 
0 . Her complaint is chiefly mental, 
ct, she needs comfort more than 
5, and I know of no one who is 
irable to you in that line. Can you 

jrtainly, with pleasure. I’ll go at 

ier name,” said the doctor, “ is 
. By the way, that reminds me of 
loss, dear girl,” he continued in a 
tone, as he gently took her hand, 

I would not again arouse your 
• You know how many old women 
-8 name we have seer, without finding 

es, I know too well,” returned poor 
, while the tears gathered in her 
“ I have long ago given up all 

notwithstanding her statement Edith 
lot quite given way to despair. In 
of herself her heart fluttered a little 
5 sped on this mission to the abode of 
old Mrs. Willis. 

(7*0 be continued.) 


public ; the coiyuror, if such one may call hnn, 
roust now have some private words with me. 
Imprimis, the egg must not only bo deprived of 
its shell, but must have been previously boiled 
hard, ^cond, the bottle answering b^t is a 
toilet water-bottle; but whatever tho description 
of Iwttle, its neck orifice should not be prepared 
to receive a ground stopper, but perfectly 
smooth. Moreover, the less ornamented bj 


towards the lower end of the pile, be smartly 
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cutting or grinding it is, by so much less will it 
be likely to crack during the experiinenbil j)er- 
formanco. 

Study now the accompanying picture (Fig. 3), 
which is even more expn*ssive than w(trd*s. The 
interior of the bottle is .seen to be pervaded with 
flame, and a hard egg, stuck end downwards 
upon the decanter o^co, is seen to have elon- 


support in the neck of a bottle, or, i! r 
a candlestick. To make the eipcriiari 
amusing, you may finish off the upper 
which the forks are stuck, with thr h 
woodcock, snipe, or other long-biiioa ^ 
slight pu.sh makes the whole sysUn 
The bill’s head goes bobbing, bobbing i 
which causes amiisement. 

(To be eo/UtMued.) 


A CII.VLLKNGE. 

“I have here,” says the challenger, “an 
onlinary black wine b«)ttb', cork*‘d. 1 covenant 
to draw the cork, j»lii<-e it .standing upright on 
the bottle’s extreme neck, and then pour away 
all the water, the cork not falling.” (See Fig. 4.) 

This is a shirtling announcement, but the 
feat can be readily accouiplisned by proceeding 


CELEBRATED VENTSlLOQUIil 

BY A L02TD0N PROFESS*!*. 

yloMPAEATIVELT :i 
I the readers *.1 i 
comparable 
Owy ” may L 

1 > cexLSor-royal il 1 

» Menaber of 

presses the «; 
that the resj*::-' 
some Greek and Koman oracles wen r 
trickery iu this direction. Whether this 
or not, it has been frequently used for id 
since ; though now, happily, only the scea 
innosent amusement 

The earliest ventriloquist of whom ve i 
any definite knowledge is Louis Braba&t. i 
dc'chambre to Francis i., mentiemed by 
in the sixteenth century. By his pd 
power he is said to have gained a ladv'i cm 


gated, and to be still elongating, in a way that 
must end in its being sucked, as one may call 
snit, into the bottle. 

Now, first, as regard.s the flame. It is pro¬ 
duced by dipping strips of paper in spirit.s-of- 
wine, lighting them, and letting them fall into 
the decanter. As soon as the volume of flame 
.has pretty .well filled the de<;iinter, quickly lay 
vthe hard egg in po.sition, as our diagram repie- 


as the diagram (Fig. 4) is inbmded to explain. 
Succeas in this experiment depends on your so 
disposing matters that the centre of gravity 
shall lie below the ]>oiiit of suspension. You 
stick two forks in the cork, one on each side, as 
represent'd, and thus ]K‘rfect the condition of 
success. This experiment needs a certain 
amount of delicacy and steadiness of hand, but 
it involves no real ditiicultv. 


man is by no means to his credit, as he aa 
to have caused the death of a fellow-cratiJl 
the foolish practice of his art. The 
well authenticated, and is in connectioL ri| 
celebrity of the time, Thos, Britton, 

The Musical Sznall-cotl lii 


sobriquet of 
rendered him famous throughout Esjii 
Though a vendor of 


black diamonds,' 
a capital musician, besides being versed ia U 
letter lore, and well known as a colkc^ 
books and manuscripts. All the lalieji 
gentlemen of fashion ascended the ndH 
ladder that led to the loft over his coal-fM 
Aylesbury Street, Clerkenwell, to whkb 
of harmony 


even the great Handel cunihsi. 
Britton’s death came in this wise, toj 
discreet fellows, knowing his nervoos tflsH 
ment, were resolved to frighten him. i 
induced Honeyman to employ his ventnl^l^ 
power to that end, aboat which the only tii 
to be said in favour is that they coaid n«it 
anticipated the result. The smith icconi3( 
sought the coal-man, and, in an assunifd ^ 
cried, “Thomas Britton, go home, 
shalt shortly die ! ” The poor fellow, ioagisi 
the Angel of Death had spoken, was so 


Various other tricks can be performed with a 
cork, two forks, and a supporting point. 
Amongst these I shall just indicate one (Fig. 5). 
Y'ou thrust a pin some little way up the end of a 
cork about its micklle, and having adapted the 
forks in. the way represented, you cause the 
head of the pin to rest, free to rotate upon a 
coin or any other hard metallic disk lying upon 
anotlier cork, which latter may be .stuck for 


"sents, and the result will be as indicated. The 
reiison for what take.s place is almost too simple 
for comment. Fhirno having expanded the 
decanter’s air charge, and the egg-stopper hav¬ 
ing extiiigiiishetl the llainc, a partial vacuum 
results within, whilst full atmospheric pressure 
is exerted without Hence tlie elongation of 
the egg as tlie first elhict, and its entering the 
decanter as the finality. 


How I Ijecamc * Ventrfl*^' 
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of course, was felt for tkis wretched 
1 joke (such “jokes” are always 
ible !•), which ended so fatally, and 
V Prior, the poet, sang truthfully of the 
an :— 

loom’d to small coal, yet to arts allied, 
withomt wejJlth, and famous without 
de.” 

‘ Talking Smith ” followed his victim to 
b nine years later. 

next celebrated “speaking-man” is 
lacleroy, who, not content with adding 
to his own, wished to appropriate the 
ijid chattels ef others, and is rendered 
IS as having been convicted of burglary 
. His “ voices ” could not spirit him 
prison, however, though possibly they 
away a little of the tedium of picking 
and mayhap were a source of amuse- 
his fellow gaol-birds, 
t 1^50 a Mr. Moore advertised himself 
0 Wonderful Man and Child,” also “ The 
Man in Miniature,” and “ The Wonder- 
le Fairy-man ; ” and he indulged in verse 
)ly of his own composition—in this 

VU yon that in miracles rejoice, 
lome and hear the change of voice, 

J nto this little fairy haste, 
de never fidls to please your taste.” 

•loore’s wonders do not seem to have any 
ecord than those ho paid for as advertise- 

ienna, in 1772, Baron Mengen held droll 
irical conversations with a doll, whose 
e lips he controlled by his fingers under 
ess—a trick still successfully performed 
triloqnists. He was very clever, and 
lo mystery of his art, saying, “ I press 
igne against my teeth, and thus circum- 
, cavity between my left cheek and teeth, 
h tho voice is produced by the air held 
ve in the larynx. The sounds thus re -1 
hollow and muflaed tone, which causes 

> appear to come from a distance.” He 
oke of the necessity of respiration as 
as possible. These are fair and sensible 

itemporary of Mengen’s was M. St. Gille, 
r of 8t. Germain-en-Laye. On one occa- j 
Peking shelter in a monastery from a 
)f rain, he found the monks at their 
ns, mourning for a lately deceased mem- 
their order, and—possibly knowing the 

> virtuous lives they led—he simulated 

C8 of the dead man as if it came from 
f, reproving them for their laxity. Tho 
t frightened the monks, and possiblyj 
nonition did some geod. ' 

jille is said to have once gredtly tanta-| 

, vainglorious soldier, who, full of his 
leetis, was wearying the grocer-ventriio- 

Strange voices came from all sides, 
ning the valour of the warrior, and; 
g him unmercifully. Like the puzzled; 
itial,” John Chinaman, who pursued his 
round and round in endless chase, and 
‘ it hung behind him 1 ” so, wherever 
raggering soldier turned, those accusing 
were ever at his back! Let us hopo 
k>badil spared his friends the infliction 
-laudation after that. 

771 St. Gille wont before MM. Leroy and 
commissioners of the Royal Academy 
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of Sciences, who were desirous of testing his 
powers. To do so, a report was spread that 
“spirit voices” had been heard near St. Ger¬ 
main, for many easily-deluded people believed 
in such things then, as do a few simple-minded 
folk now. The commission accompanied a lady 
to the spot where tho voices were said to be 
abroad, to try the strength of the illusion upon 
her. She was addressed in what seemed snj>or- 
natural tones from the air, tho trees, the ground, 
and was startled, and convinced that tho com¬ 
munications came through .spirit-power. Thi.s, 
indeed, was so firmly impressed upon the lady, 
that nothing but a private performance by tho 
ventriloquist, in which he reproduced, in their 
several tones, all the words she had heard 
come from various sources, could disillusioiiisa 
her. 

Altogether St. Gille seems to have been a 
great foe to humbug, and to have exercised his 
ability neither ungenerously nor without good 
effect; and we liave the testimony of M. dc la 
Chapelle, who saw him, that he was an accom¬ 
plished ventrilo(^nist, who seemed “absolutriy 
mute while exercising his art," and that “ no 
change oLcouotenanco was discoverable.” 

In 1785 Le Sieur Thiemet, “ Imitator and Phy- 
siomane,” appeared in London. This remark¬ 
able man varied his face ten times, and was the 
first of those Protean individuals who could 
laugh on one side of the face, and cry on tho 
other,* or make one side old and the other 
young—thus literally wearing “two faces under 
one hat.” His ventriloquial performance was 
introduced in an amusing .sketch, where Thie¬ 
met, shut up overnight (and as fast as a thief) 
in a mill, hears the sounds of a hunt without. 
All these were produced by himself, mingled 
with regrets, in his own proper person, that he 
could not escape to witness the mn. Two 
French horns were played upon, one near, the 
other at a distance; horses were heard gallop¬ 
ing, and the voices of men, and of hounds in 
full cry, gradually drew near, passed, and faded 


• The accompanying sketch of this effect will be 
better understood by covering one side of the face at a 
time, and you will tlien see it os you would the per¬ 
former’s, which would be almost in profile. 


into the perspective of sound. Soon all was; 
still; a cock crowed, the bolts of the mill were 



drawn, the click of the wheel was heard, and a 
conversation took place between the supposed 
miller and his late captive. 

Thiemet being a guest at an entertainment 
given by Eugene Bcauharnais (who alone knew 
the vontriloqnist’s profession) to a circle of 
young officers in Paris, is credited with having, 
imitated the voices of their serving-men waiting- 
outside, and called the oflScers forth, one after 
another, only to find the attendants fruitlessly^ 
professing that they had never spoken. When 
the gentlemen, in anger, were dilating upon the* 
matter and vewing vengeance on the luckless 
varlets who had thus practised tAcks upon 
them, Tliiemet absolved the supposed culprita 
by acknowledging the deception, and set the 
table in a roar by further imitating the various 
altercations that had taken place over the inci¬ 
dent. 

This story has been told in several ways, but 
as one version of it appears in the ‘ ‘ Memoirs, 
of the Empress Josephine,” it is, doubtl«ss» 
true in the main. 

(To be eontinned.) 


SEASONABLE STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


1.—Master Tadpole Knowall to Miss 
Ditto Ditto ; “ Fancy calling that absurd 
creature our mother I Preposterous! ! ” 


2.—Bull Froo, Esq.: “And they say 
that’s a portrait of me as a boy ! Ho ! ho 19 
ho ! !! ” 








Hc^mty (Phigalia vilosaria), and the Yellow I 
Horned (CymcUopiiora Jlavicoruis)^ and ono 
or two other moths, are still to be found in ’ 
the situations mentioned in the last paper, 
besides which a larce number of newly-emerged 
species will probably be met with. 

One of the best, as vrell as one of the hand¬ 
somest of these, is the Kentish Glory {Eiidromis 
vcrsi4ohr), which, however, is by no means 
limited to the county from which it takes its 
name. The male insect flies swiftly in the sun¬ 
shine, while the female, who is of a much 
quieter turn of mind, is to be found resting on 
the twigs of the birch-trees, on which the larva 
feeds. 

There is another valuable insect wliich appears 
on tlie wing during March, namely the llauuoch 
Sprawler (Pttasia mibcculosa), which, however, 
has as yet only been found in that “ hanpy 
hunting ground ” of insect-hunters after whicn it 
is named. If any of the cntomolomcal rAdersof 
the “Boy’s Own Paper ” should happ en to visit 
that locality about the present time, they will 
run a fair chance of finding this moth at rest 
on birch trunks by day, or perhaps flying in at 
the window of a lighted room after dark. 

Another rarity, the Birch Prominent (Abto- 
(lonia carmdUa)^ also makes its appearance 
during March, and should bo sought for in birch 
plantations. West Wickham is a noted locality 
for the insect, and many a s()ecimen has been 
captured on the far-famed Bishop’s Fence, sur¬ 
rounding the park of the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, which runs by the side of the wood for 
nearly a mile. Bircliwood, in Kent, and Epping 
Forest, are also recorded among the list of its 
liabitats. The very rare Green Brindled Dot 
(Valeria oleagina) also api)ear8 in March. 

Of commoner, but still not to be despised 
moths, there are several to look for. In 
Richmond Park, Epping Forest, and the New 
Forest, for example, the very local Small 
Brindled Beauty {Nysseia Juspidaria) should be 
sought for on the oak trunks. Though so local 
an insect, it is by no means uncommon in those 
places where it occurs, and after the eye has 
been accustomed to detect it on the trunks which 


it so much resembles, little difficulty will b 
experienced in finding it. 

Then there is the Great Oak Beauty {Amph 
dasis prodroniaria)t an almost universally distr 
buted though not verj' common insect. This 
also to be found on oak trunks and palings i 
the neighbourhood, and is besides often a 
tracted by gas-lamps and other artificial ligh 
The Frosted Green, too {Cymatophora ridciu 
sometimes occurs in like localities. 

Besides these there are many common insec 
on the wing. The Early Thom {SeUu\ 
illxinaria) is one of these, and will be notiw 
on almost every lamp, fluttering round in tl 
not always vain endeavour to bum its wings i 
the flame. The small Engrailed Moth ( Tepkr 
sia crcjmseularia) is wnerally very common c 
palings and tree trunks, and at light, where it 
often found in company with the very bimiL 
insect, the Engrailed (7*. hiundukiria\ whid 
however, is not so generally abundant. The 
the Shoulder Stripe {Anticlcahadiuia) is sure 1 
be found in neighbourhoods where the coo 
mon Dog Rose is found, together with tl 
Streamer {A. dcrivata), both of which should 1 
looked for on palings and at light. 

Only one of the Pugs is as a rule to be metwitl 
this is the Brindled Png {EupifktcicL ahhrrriata 
found generally resting on oak trunks, wber 
owing to its small size and sombre hues, it 
veiy difficult to detect. The simplest method 
catching this, as well as other motlis of tl 
genus, is to strike the tree trunks smartly with 
stick, and snap up the startled moths with tl 
net as they attempt to fly off. 

Towards the end of the month the handson 
Pine Beauty {Trachea pini^'da) is usual 
common in fir pluntutions, where it remains I 
day sticking to the trunks of the trees, or co] 
cealed in the ioliage, when the assistance of tl 
I beating-stick, an open umbrella being he] 
beneath, is necessary to dislodge it. From tl 
great rest^mbdance of the colours of the moth 1 
mose of the pine trunk, and the habit of tl 
insect of selecting as resting-pla<.e8 those spo 
from which the butk has been chipped awa; 
it is by no means o:it>ily distinguish^ until tl 
eye has attained some degree of pr 
ficiency in the search. 

rv The Early Grey Moth {Xylacamj 

lithorhtza)t one of the very first of tJ 
spring nocture, is common thronglioi 
the monlh on tree trunks and paling* 
If the season is tolerably forwan 
the tnuele-tiu wilt come into use befo 
the mouth is over, at any rate i 
vtT'i. those neighbourhoods where salloi 
are not to be found. Where tbo 
trees occur, the catkins prove fi 
^ 'V more anractive to the night-flyii 

moths than any artificial bwiit, and 
<A\4- couple of hours occupied in the ex; 

AA' miuation of the blossouis on a favou 

r, able evening are sure to prove time wc 
k , spent. 


ENTOMOLOGY IN MAKCH. 


By Theodore Wood 

doiiU Author qf “ The Field-Saturaliet's Hand Book. 


of the inontli the 
T(vn ioca in pidcc 
^ uud vaHoushilrer- 

nating nocture will begin to show therasedves at 
treacle and on the catkins of the sallow. 

As the collector’s spare time will bo fully occu¬ 
pied until pretty well the end of autumn, he 
should at once clear off any arrears of the 
winter’s work in order that he may begin the 
coming season with a clear mind. Also let him 
prepare his larva-cages for the reception of the 
tenants which will shortly be found in abundance 
feeding on the young herbage and on the buds 
of various trees. 

From the bemnning of the month a daily 
watch must be Kept on the breeding-cages iu 
which are the piii>re collected during the autumn 
and winteif for the pioths usually emerge a few 
days sooner in captivity than wonld have Iktu 
the case had they breen left in their natural 
positions. Tims, al)out the first week 
ifi March some of the Treniocampas are 
nearly certain to he found ; a few days 
later the Brindled Beauty {Biston JUr- 
taria) will put in an appearance, and 
so on. 

If any of the hil)€mating larv® have 
been kept through the winter months, 
a careful look-out must be kept for the 
first appearance of foliage on the food g| 
plants. As soon os even a few l>iid9 
shew themselves, some should be 
offered to the caterpillars, and the 
supply kept up until the leaves ore 
procurable. As the buds wither M |||| 
much more rapidly than leaves, it is 


as well to clmnge the food at least 
twice per diem. 

It sometimes happens, though no 
signs of green on the food plant are 
as yet apparent, that the larvrc get 
restless, and exhibit a desire for .some¬ 
thing on which to exercise their jaws. 
In such cases a little knot-grass (if 
obtainable), chickweed, or gronndsel 
may be offered with advantage as a 
temporary substitute for the proper 
food. 

On the wing we are sure to meet 
with the Brimstone Butterfly {Oonep^ 
lenjx rhamni) on every mild and 
sunny day, and shall also probably see 
a battered specimen or two of the 
Peacock {Vanessa lo), the Small Tor¬ 
toiseshell (F. urticodjf and others of 
the same genus. These being hiber¬ 
nated specimens, will be of little or 
no use for the cabinet. If eggs are 
required, however, they may be of ser¬ 
vice. 

In the moths we shall find a deeided 
increase, both in numbers and species, 
aince last month. The Small Eggar 
•{Eriogastcr lancstris), the Pale Brindled 


{To be continued.) 


Another Father’s Advice to h 
Son. —We lately quoted a letter < 
Charles Dickens to a son entering h 
college career. Here is another e: 
tract, from Bishop W^ilson, of Ca 
cutta:—“I am quite willing that yo 
^oiild sit for the Scholarship, on tl 
express condition of not over-readiiq 
of not sitting up later than ten < 
eleven o’clock, of not neglecting y« 
exercise, and of not going on a da 
longer if your health should begin t 
fail. My object is invariably the san 
—to make you a pious, useful, upri^t 
humble servant of God. lArniiig i 
merely furniture, means, an appendagi 
a qualification. The end of life is t 
serve God, to save the soul, to do goo 
in our generation, and to be pre'pare 
for heaven. The union of ailigenc 
and huTBility—this is what I woui 
aim at myself, and impress upon otlion 
especially on those whom I love best- 
my children.” 





















Soy’^ Own 


Corttspnix^jcna. 


ODD BITS BY AN ODD FELLOW. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 



: HE question is often asked, 
Who has ever seen a dea(l 
donkey ? The world in gene¬ 
ral, and Sam Weller in par¬ 
ticular, think tliat no one 
has. I Wiis present at a 
large gathering the other 
day where the host asked if 
any of tlie company had 
ever had the proverbially 
rare experience. One man 
said that he once thought he had. A donkey 
which his children used to ride became very ill, 
and soon died. He was carried into the orchard 
to b^ buried the next day, but, to the horror of 
the stableman, the first object that met his eyes 
ill the morning was the supposed dead donkey 
looking over the ©rchard-gate. The animal had 
completely recovered, and is now alive and 
well. This was told as a tnie story. For the 
truth of the following I can myself vouch. One 
of the geography papers set in a school examina¬ 
tion contained the question, “What is Jerusa¬ 
lem famous for ?” One young hopeful wrote in 
answer, “ For its ponies.” 

■it. -IL 

* 

** Cry-baby” is an unpleasant nickname which 
some boys cam on account of their waterworks 
lying near the surface. It is considered un¬ 
manly nowadays to weep, but in ancient times 
it was different Some of you will remember 
what a crying set the companions of Ulysses 
were ; they were continually lifting up their 
voices, especially in the book where their leader 
visits Cime. But boys have given up that sort 
of thing as a mle ; even when caned many of 
them can take their wales without blabber! 

V 

Boys, be polite. Learn to take off your hat 
when you meet a lady, and do it as if it were a 
na^ral thing to do, as it is to a French boy. 
Bin don’t carry politeness too fr»r. A French 
general ascending a staircase was overtaken by 
a youth of rank. The general stood aside to 
let him pass, but the boy’s politeness would not 
lot him do so. The general insisted, so did the 
other ; and how long the controversy as to which 
should ^ first would have continued no one 
can tell, but fortunately a happy thought 
struck the youngster. He passed up the stair- 
ease with a bow, saying, “To obey is the first 
duty of the young.” How many English lads 
would have found their way out of the difficulty 
so neatly ? 

“None,” answers my friend Jones, “because 
they would have never found their way into 
it.” 


Archbishop Whately was one day asked if 
he rose early. Ho replied that once he did, but 
he was so proud all the morning, and so sleepy 
all the afternoon, that he determined never to 
do it again. 

*** 

A wretched man once said that he found it 
easier to get up in winter than in summer. In 
summer he had to ^t a servant to knock at his 
door, but in winter he naturally (w)rapped liim- 
self up. Like the Scotch boy who was late for 
breakfast, he was “cauld.” 

*** 

Coming across from Dieppe the other night 
Tve had a wild time. The waves were monntain 
high (there are mountains of various heights), 
and the motion was far from comfortable. As I 
contemplated the miseries of my fellow-pas¬ 
sengers I was forcibly reminded of the pathetic 
exclamation of a victim to sea-sickness: “If 
Britannia does rule the waves I wish she'd rule 
them straight.” 


Punch, a couple of years ago, had a clever 
sketch, by Charles Keene, of a farmer suffering 
from the lurches of a ste.-imer as .she met the 
waves. “ Why doesn’t the captain ke<-p in the 
furrows ? ” he disconsolately asks. 


THE “BOY’S OWN" CANOE. 

The following letter and engraving wjll speak for 
themselves 

Bishop's Stortford, 

20th Jan., 1881. 

Dear Mr. Editor,— In the third number of the 
Boy’s Own Paper, ilrst volume, you gave directions 
for building a canoe, which I and my brother deter¬ 
mined to curry out. We therefore procuretl wood, and 
with a few blunt tools commenced operations in our 
bedroom. We were a whole term over the canoe, as 
we had our stuiUes to attend to as well; but wo 
finished and launched it by Easter, letting it down 
through our bedroom window. 

W’e had several miserably wet upsets at first; but 
now that we know how to handle it, we would not 
change our boat for any on the river. It is so light 
that we can lift it over locks without any difficulty, 
and is a pretty little craft on the water. 

We took it with us to the sea last summer, and it 
held its own bravely on the North .Sea. We ilid not 
use the sail, of course, on the ocean, but on the river it 
acts well. 

The canoe holds two comfortably, one steering, the 
other rowing; it is painted maroon outalde and stone- 
white inside. Name “ Boy’s Own." 

Thinking you would like to see a sketch of it, I for¬ 
ward one to you with great pleasure, whilst thanking 
you for }our capital directions on boat-building. 

Yours truly, 

n. BARTLEir, 



A CHEAP ELECTRICAL MACHINE. 

A. T. writes: ** Obtain a piece of ordinary brown 
paper (the thicker the better) about twelve inches 
square, and first of all proceed to dry it thoroughly 
before the fire. When any dampness which may have 
been in it is removed, fold it over twice, so that it 
becomes about three inches wide, and havi^ four 
thicknesses. Now we are ready for action. Hold it 
firmly by one end, and hold it a few seconds dose to 
the hottest part of the flro, then draw it briskly and 
firmly either betw'een the knees or under the left arm. 
and at once hold the paper about an eighth of an inch 
off any article made of deel, such ns a poker or ke}*, 
when a brilliant spark will fly out, which, if the room 
be dark, will not fail to cause consternation. A further 
piece of fun is to draw sparks out of the human body, 
which, incredible as it may seem, can be done by 
holding the paper close to the ends of the fingers or 
the tip of the nose. Numerous ottier equally amusing 
tricks may be done. For instance, great fun is caused 
by making a dwarf man, about an inch high, of some¬ 
thing very light, such as cork or pith, with two pins 
stuck in his body for legs. If the paper be now held 
over him (having placed him on a plate) he will out 
some most astounding capers, and the sound caused 
by the plus on the plate is very ludicrous.’* 


A .SIMPLE BLOWPIPE. 

A correspondent, who thinks that many a reader of 
our recent articles on the Blowpipe would like to 
make his own, recommends the following simple plan. 
Get a common clay pipe, fit a coric into tne howl. 
perfectly air-tight, bore r liole through the cork, and 
trim the hole with a rat-tail file; the hole in the cork 
must be large enough for about inches of the sh.ank 
end of a clay pipe to be introduced into it, the blow¬ 
pipe is now complete. 

The hole in the shank is generally too large ; If so. 
apply a little plastcr-of-Paris to the point of it, and, 
whils damp, puncture it with a needle of the proper 
size. 

[Dr. Scoffem remarks on this suggestion; “A blow¬ 
pipe could be made as here described, no doubt, but I 
cannot recommend such a tool. First, the stem of an 
English clay pipe is curved ; a blowpipe-stem ought to 
be perfectly straight. Second, the jet of a bl»)wplpe 
ought to be slender ; such a jet as describeil would be 
thick. Third, in the midst of work—glass-blowing 
work, at any rate—the blowpipe-stem would be sure, 
sooner or later, to break.’’] 



of ordinary policemen, 
stances. 


J. L.—It depends on what 
varnish you use, but you 
generally have to size tlie 
picture Itefore you put the 
varuish on. 

Jack S.—The cost of London 
Bridge was £2,5(>‘6,2G8, as 
already stated. Tlie money 
was paid out of the funds 
of the Bridge House Estate. 
The building of the bridge 
necessitated immense works 
on either bank, and the 
amount spent on them has 
probably been overlooked 
by your authority. 

Lkonard.—* 016 bar in the 
shield is the “ fess," one of 
the honourable ordinaries, 
said to be a belt of honour 
given ns a reward by kings. 
Cussaiis’s is a very nice 
popular book on Heraldry; 
perbniisik-ny's, .3 vols. 4to, 
is the most elaborate yet 
done. Set Ill’s “ Law and 
Practice of Heraldrj' in 
Scotland’* is a standaid 
work. The crescent Is the 
mark of the second, the 
martlet of the fourth, son. 

W. B. D.—The detective staff 
is filled from the ranks 
except in veiy rare in- 


DUMFS_If you want to drop one of your Christian 

names, drop it, and ssy nothing and pay nothing. 
In legal documents you had better leave no doubt as 
to your identity; and. in the case of changing sur¬ 
name and paying for it, it is always best to ile.scril>e 
yaurself as, say, FitzKaddlo, formerly Dumps. A 
lawyer would advise you. Why not Americanise 
tnr instance. Ulysses Z. Dumps? 


vnur name. 


Paraphernalia.— To run as an amstour there is no 
nec€8Aity for you to ontor tho CitII Service. Joia 
some recognised club, and you will bo all right. 


A. 8DMMKRFIEU). — Apply to the Society for the Aboli¬ 
tion of Capital Punishmeat, 85. Southwark Street, 


ROLLO.—There is a list of Christian names and their 
significations in “Enquire Within," published by 
Houlston and Sons, Paternoster Buildings. 

W W. H.—1. Tho Matriculation Examination and the 
B A. Examination are distinct things. Which do 
you mean? 2. Four hours’ mental work injurious? 
^ fourteen, and then ask. 3. The price of a mon¬ 
key depends on the kind, and his cleanliness depends 
on his training. 

Jones. -This Paper is published on Tuesdays, and tho 
Monthly Ports are Issued on the Tuesday preceding 
the lut Saturday in each month. 


J. A. 8.—1. Cannot say. 2. You make a water-baro¬ 
meter on exactly the same principle as you do a 
mercurial oue, only it must be over thirty-two feet 
Wgh. We never heard of a water-thermometer, but 
the principle would bo tho same as that of the ordi¬ 
nary kind. A nice handy pair of instruments they 
would be for a small boy, particularly the thermo¬ 
meter, which would frooze up at thirty-two, and go 
off into steam at two hundred and twelve. 3. There 
are now no ensigns In the army. 

G. D. S.-l. The single inverted commas are used In 
the case of a quoUtion occurring in a quotation. 
Carlyirt uses them when he is quoting from himself. 
2. There ought to be no difficulty in getting roller¬ 
skates. Try a cricket warehouse or an ironmonger’s. 
They can only be used on hard smooth surfaces. 

Belvoir.— Your pencil is a French one, and has a 
perpetual montnly calendar on it. Tho mysterious 
initials are those of the days of the week, reading ns 
you give tliem—Mercredl, Jeudi, Vendretll, Samedl, 
Dimanche, Lundi, Mardi. As set, the first of the 
month comes on a Wednesday, but you can change 
it by twisting round either the letters or tho figures. 

T. L. G.—1. Alfred Tennyson was bom In 180P. 2. “Tho 
oldest poet living?“ English? French? Or what? 
Rather a puzzler ! But wo are quite safe in stating. 
If you must have an answer, that ho is that volu¬ 
minous author, “ Anon.’’ 


J. E. M.—The eldest son of the sovereign is not bom 
Prince of Wales—he Is made so by juitent when a 
few days old. Tlie patent of the present prince \n 
dated December 4, 1841. In the case of the Prince 
of Wales having a son, the son is similarly croaietl 
Prince of Wales after hU father has ascended the 
throne. 

K. G. B. and Othera-As we have frequently sUfc l, 
Bohn’s Classicnl Library consists of complete Irans- 
lations from all the classical authors of Greece and 
Rome. It is hardly fair to ask us where you can get 
a “crib" for any p.nrticular book. Ask your master. 
Perhaps he may tell you. perhaps ho may— You 
can finish the sentence for yourself. 


A You.so Architect.— A minute In architecture is 
the sixtieth part of the lower diameter of a column. 







¥l\e Soy’^ Own 



A W. P.—The best way to make the head of a s^omp 
snake is to carve It out of a piece of wood or cork, or 
you can cast it on the plan shonm in “ Our Museum. 

D. Charles WORTH.— To enter your work at Stationers’ 
Hall you will have to take a copy of it with you 
after it is putiished (and as lonj; after ns you like), 
and fUl up a form which you will obtain from the 
clerk, who will take your book and charge you five 
shillings. The important point in copyright matters 
is the proof of publication ; the mere entry at Sta¬ 
tioners’ Hall is of little use, although you ought to 
enter there before commencing legal proceedings. 

“ Entered at Stationers’ Hall ” is frequently put on 

• things that it is never intended to take there : and 
in case of doubt as to a title you should refer to the ' 
ctbrk, who, for a search-fee of one shilling, will tell j 
you if it has been prertously used. j 

A. K Tomlin.— For anecdotes of obedience, fidelity, 
and so on. try the well-knowu “Percy Anecdotes." | 
Wame and Co. publish an- edition iu their eighteen- I 
penny volumes. ( 

E. B. H.—The siaes of rockets are eTcpressed in the 
weights of bullets that will just fit them. Thus a 
one-pound rocket is a rocket whose case will just 
hold a circular bullet that weighs a pound. Four- 
ounce rocket-sticks should be sixty-three inches 
loug, five-eighths of an inch square at the top, taper¬ 
ing to a quarter of an inch at the bottom. Two- 
«*iince rocket-sticks.are sixty-one Inches long, one- 
ounce sticks forty-two inches long, and so on. The 
weight and leni^h of the stick must be such that the 
rucKet shall balance on the finger at a point an inch 
below the -“choke” point, which is at the lowest 
string by which it is tied on. 

H. G. Brooks.—T here are many books on canaries, 
and we hope in due course to pdvo a complete series 
of illustrated articles on the subject. 

O. S. O. and Others.—For books on land surveying and 
applied sciences generally, write for cotal^ues to 
Crosby hockwood and Co., Stationejs' Hall Court, 
K.C., or E. and F. Bpon, of Charing Cross. Messrs. 
Ward, Lock, and Co. publlsli a shilling book on “ How 
to Pass Examinations’’ of all kinds, which contains 
a “Candidate’s Guide” to nearly all the professions 
and appointments. 

C. H. Sutton. -The wires for a telephone need not 
run in a straight line. You can turn them al>out as 
much as you please, provided you keep them insu¬ 
lated. A small electric alarm-bell might cost you 
five shillings. 

Germany. —There is no regulation against men of 
foreign birth serving as British soldiers. If you 
must fight, surely It would be better for you to fight 
for the country in which you were boni. Wo have 
no sympathy with ornamental soldiers. 

aLiDDER (Learalngtony—M;eth 3 'lated spirit-of-wine has 
been recommended for washing the “graphs" in¬ 
stead of water, and it certainly causes the ink mark 
to disappear in a much shorter space of time. But 
it is not at all necessary te entirely erase the writ¬ 
ing. AH Uiat is re(|uired is to wash off enough of 
the ink to prevent its leaving an impression when 
the graph is again used. We have seen Uie composi¬ 
tion of a deep violet colour, from the amount of ink 
it had absorbed, and yet it worked fully as well as 
when first procured. Melt the material down occa¬ 
sionally, placing it iu a jog standing in boiling water, 
stir well when thoroughly melted, and pour back 
into the tray, which sliould be placed on a level sur- 
fwt\ Before allowing it to get cold, take out any 
air-bul)ble8 by touching them for a second with the 
point of a red-hot needle. 


Tom Thumb —The shells you send appear to be thoi 
of very small oysters, whioh had l:>ecome affixed 1 
tlie cui k while it was floating in the sea. 


H. N. C.—We confess oqr ignorance. Can any of our 
readers give us a “ list of the various feats to be 
accomplished in the gam6 of kbucTcle-bones"? And, 
to oblige another correspondent, does anybody know 
the correct rules of “ iiiumbletopeg ” ? 

F. B.—'The Greek pronunciation is not the same as 
the Latin. Ch is pronounced hard, and not like the 
Scotch “loch.” 'I'vxu is pronounced “psnke." Mr. 
Gladstone was born in 1809. The name of the first 
Scotch king is variously stated as Noah, -Eneas, or 
Brutus, who are not unknown in other histories. 
The earliest who does not seem to be entirely 
mythical is Fergus i., who fell overboard at Carrick- 
fergUB (named after him). 305. The long lists of 
early kings of Scotland are never treated seriously 
nowadays. Donald i., who died in 216, is said to 
have been the first Christian king; but Kenneth ii., 
who subjugated the Piets, ascended the throne in 
843, and is the earliest about which there seems to 
be no question. Scotland is an older monarchy 
than England. 

Miss Bony.—B leach your ivory under glass. 

Pack.—T he best thing to do for a bee-sting is to extract 
the sting (which is invariably left behind), aud press 
a watch-key on the spot so as to squeeze out the 
venom. In any case, apply a little laudanum or 
a drop of spirit of ammonia. Keep air off the wound. 
Any alkali might be serviceable. 

ALBERT.-To make strawberry cream for freezing, 
mash a pint of strawberries and strain them, then 
add pounded sugar to taste, and Then a pint of g«MMl 
cream, and well mix; next strain into the mixture the 
juice of half a lemon, and pass the wliole througii a 
sieve into the freezing-put. Other creams are made 
iu the same way. 

Reckless.— Mr. Buck, St. John's Lane, Clerkenwell, 
will nickel plate your bicycle for from £2 lOs. to £3. 
Nickel-plating is mure expensive than very tliin 
silver-plating, but wears louger. 

E. Hartly.—Y es; in our first volume. Always in 
print. 

R. A. N. Cannot say unless we see it. 

E. Bat.— 1. Electricity is a force 2. Not here under 
any circumstances. 

C. J. H.- To make a mnrfc-lantem which throws a 
large picture at a great distance, throw the same size 
picture at a smaller distam e, you must fit it with a 
new lens. The best w ay of making the sheet is to 
get sufficient union aud sew together the widths. 

Wm. John.—P ractise on ground as nearly as possible 
like that on which you are to mu, and the time you 
spend in traiuiug must depend ou your present con¬ 
dition. Some meu rc([uire very much louger train- 
ing than others. 

William Crichton. -'The following arc the Rules of 
Quoits, as adopted at the Biniiingliam Conference in 
1809:— 

1. 'That the distance from pin to pin shall be nine¬ 
teen yards, and that the player sliall stand 
level with the pin, and deliver his quoit with 
the first step 

2^ That no quoit be allowed which measures more 
than eight inches in oxtemal diameter, and 
that tlic weight may be unlimited. 

3. That the pins be one inch above the clay. 

4. That all measurements shall be taken from any 

visible part of the pin to the nearest visible 
part of the quoit: no clay or quoit to be dis¬ 
turbed. 

5. That no quoit shall count unless fairly delivered 

in the clay free from the outer rim, and that 
no quoit on its bock shall count unless it holds 
clay or is knocked out by another quoit. Tliat 
no quoit rolling on the clay shall count unless 
it first strikes another queit or the pin. 

6. That each player shall deliver his quoits in suc¬ 

cession, his partner then following. 

7. That an umpire shall be appointed, and in all 

cases of dispute his decision shall be final. 
These arc the only laws we know. The sixth is 
worth noting, as the game is not always played in 
accordance with it. 

A F. Kkioht.—T lie eleetric clock is a clock that Is in 
electrical connection with an ordinary clock at some 
distance. As the ordinar>' clock l>eat8, the current 
is made and broken ; the magnetic force is thereby 
excited and arrested, and hence the pendulums of 
both clocks keep identical time. 

Progress.—W e cannot help you, if the secretary can¬ 
not He must be very remiss. Try him again ; it is 
almost inconceivable that anyb^y ^ould be so 
intentionally discourteous. 

Amateur.-G et “Stereotyping and Electrotyping,” 
by Fred. J. Wilson, published by Wyman and Sons 
at r>s. To make the paper matrix* Jay a sheet of 
tissue-paper on a flat surface, and paste on it a piece 
of printing paper, which you must press evenly 
down. Oil the forme and lay on tho paper, cover 
with a damp rag, and beat with a stiff brush. Then 
p.'iste on a piece of blotting-paper, and again beat, 
and so on until half a dozen pieces of paper are put 
together, when you should back up with cartridge. 
Dry slowly, and brush over witli French chalk or 
plumbago. 

Harold.-B lnls lay soft eggs because they have not 
access to sufficient lime. Put some lumps of old 
mortar or broken oyster-shells where they can peck 
at them. There is no other cure. 


A. L. O. L. B.—Charles Dickens wrote “No Thorn 
fare.’’ It was one of the Cffiristinas numbers oi 
the Y^ear Round." The play was aetetl at the Adi 
Theatre, with tho late Charles Fcchter as the 
cipal character. 

Stephen Ayles.— l. 'Tlie game of cricket is almo.s 
tirely confined to the English-speaking nations, 
an amusing account of cricket in France 
“Cridketers in Council," by It. A. Fitzg-rald. 2 
Lord Mayor's state coach is only used on the t 
Day. 

Hieland Laddie. -Besides the Agricultural Colie 
Cirencester, there is the Wilts and Mfuits ^^'Ue; 
Dewnton, near tSalisbury. full particulars (»f v 
can be obUiiued from Professor Wrightsou a 
College. 

A FT.siierman.—A l)ook that will tell you all .i 
sen-fishing has not yet been published. Try • 
Sea Fisherman,” by J. C. Wilcock»(LongmanH*<V 
128. 6d., or the late Mr. Frank Buckland’s I ooj 
British Fisheries (Christian Knowledge .sot 
<8. 6d.) Holdsworth’s “Deep Sea Fishing and 
ing Boats’’ is an interesting wi-rk on the hiso 
and economical sides of the subject. It is publ 
by Stanford. 

R N.—General Elliott’s defence of Gibraltar 1 
from July, J779, till February, 1783. Tlie f 
defeat of the enemy by the British, who were' 
7,000 strong, took place on Septeml>er 13, 1782. , 
French and Spanish armies, amounting to 4 
men, were commanded by the Due do Crilion, 
had all the French princes royal with him. A 
sand pieces of artillery were brought int») a 
against the fortress, besides forty-seven sail o: 
line—all three-deckers—ten floating batteries, c| 
ing 212 guns, and any number of frigates, xebe 
bomb-ketches, gnn-lwats, mortar-boats, etc. 
weeks together 6,000 shells daily were throwr 
the town, and on one single occasion over 
barrels of gunpowder were used against it. It 
night Elliott destroyed the ten floating batl 
with red-hot shot, and annihilated tho whole li 
the enemy’s works by a t'-rrific sortie whicl 
headed against them, in witich he is said to 
destroyed munitions of war to the valu 
.€2,000,000. Tke siege finally degenerated iri 
blockade. 

M. Y”. Z.—You can pet a section of a coal mine 
Messrs. Reynolds, of the Stra'-d. There are j 
plans in Professor Warrington Smyth's 
book, iu the “Coal Mining" in Collins and 
“ Klementaiy Scientific eeries,” and iu the artic 
“Coal”in the “ New Enc/cio. Britt." 

Nosredna.—A century is a hundred years ; ha< 
second century comineBcediu the year 100, the 
century would only have contained ninety 
years, and hence January 1, 1801, was the firs 
of the uiaeteenih eeuiury. 

Cou.siN Benedict. -.-1 Make your own water-spect 
If you cannot make them round, make them sf| 
A long box. with a piece of wtndow-gUas at the 
and loaded, so as to keep it in position, will ai 
all your purposes. 2. Chlorine is the bleachinj: 
3. Perhaps Messrs. Collins, Sons, and Co. 

N’eurasthenippponskklksterizo.—Y" our psend 
is decidedly unique. The small flies enclose 
specimens of one of the iclineumon flies, Aficrr^ 
glomeratm, which preys upon the larvtc of" 
destructive insects, thereby doing great servj 
Ute agriculturiat. 

Audit.—P all Mall Is pronounced Pell Mell. The 
is derived from the old game of pall-mall, in w l 
ball was driven with a “mall” or mallet, throu 
iron ring, something A la croquet, and which 
to be played along it. 






By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of “ The Red Man's Revenge,” etc. 


CE.^PTER XrV.—THE LAST. 


’hey Robin and I reached the abode of 
^ oar old friend—in a state, let me add, 
almost irrepressible excitement — we 
Tifl her seated in the old arm-chair by 
^dow, gazing sadly out on the pros- 


t was not now the prospect of red brick 
! water-spout, with a remote distance 
:liimney cans and cats, which had 
hfd the old lady’s spirit in other days 
T no means. There was a picturesque 
' coart, with an old pump in the centre 
iwaken the fancy, and frequent visits 


An Exciting but Happy Meeting. 
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from more or less diabolical street boys to 
excite the imagination. Beyond that 
there was the mews, in which a lively scene 
of variance between horses and men was 
enacted from morning till night—a scene 
which derived much additional charm from 
the fact that Mrs. Willis, being short¬ 
sighted, formed fearfully incorrect esti¬ 
mates of men, and beasts, and things in 
general. 

“ Well, granny, how are you ? ” said I, 
seating myself on a stool beside her, and 
thinking how I should begin. 

“ Pretty griggy—eh ? ” inquired little 
SHdder. 

** Ah! there you are, my dear boys,” said 
the old lady, who had latterly got to 
look upon me and my prot^(j4 as brothers. 
“You are always sure to come, whoever 
fails me.” 

“ Has any one failed you to-day, 
granny ? ” I asked. 

“Yes, Dr. McToagall has,” she replied 
as petulantly as it was ^ssiblo for her to 
speak. “ I’ve been feeling very low and 
weak to-day, and sent for him ; but I sup¬ 
pose be thinks it’s only imagination. Well, 
well, perhaps it is,” she added, after a 
pause and with a little sigh. “ I’m very 
foobsh, no doubt.” 

“ No, granny.” said I, “ you’re not 
foolish”-—(“ Contrarywise, wery much the ' 
reverse,” intoruptod Slidder'—“ and T’m 
glad that I chanced to come in, oeca,.^se, 
perhaps, I may be able to present for you 
as well as be.” 

“Better, dear boy,‘bettor”—(“That’s 
it. cheer up!” from Slidder)—“and it 
always does me a world of good to see 
yonr handsome face.” 

“ Well, granny,” said I, with a flutter at 
my heart, as I looked up at her thin care¬ 
worn face and began to break the ice with 
caution, “ I’ve come—I—there’s a little 
piece of—of—” 

“Now then, dig in the spurs, doctor, 
an* go at it—neck or nuffin,” murmured 
my impatient companion. 

“ What are you saying, Robin ? ” asked 
Mrs. Willis, with a slightly anxious look. 
“ There’s nothing wrong, I hope ? ” 

“No, no; nothing wrong, granny,” 
Slid I, hastening to the point; “very 
much the reverse. But—but—you heard 
of my accident, of coarse ? ” I said, sud¬ 
denly losing heart and beating about the 
bush. 

“ Stuck again! ” murmured Slidder, in a 
tone of disgust. 

“ Yes, yes; I heard of it. You don’t 
mean to say that you’re getting worse? ” 
said the old lady, with increasing anxiety. 

“ Oh, no! i’m better—much better. 
Indeed, I don’t think I ever felt so well 
in my life; and I’ve just heard a piece of 
good news which, I’m quite sure, will 
make you very glad—very gilad indeed ! ” 

“Go it, sir! Another burst like that 
and you’ll be clear out o* the wood,” mur¬ 
mur^ Slidder. 

“ In fact,” said I, as a sudden thought 
struck me, “ I’m going to be married! ” 

“ Whew ! you never told me that,” ex¬ 
claimed Slidder, with widening eyes. 

“ Will you be quiet, Eobin ? ” said I, 
rather stfnily ; “how can I get over this 
very difficult matter if you go on interrupt¬ 
ing me so ? ” 

“ Mum’s the word! ” returned the boy, 
folding bis hands and assuming a look of 
ridiculous solemnity. 

At that moment we beard a noise of 
]>Httering feet on the landing outside. The 
11 nr, which had not been properly closed, 
t open, and my doggie camo into the 


room all of a heap. After a brief moment, 
lost in apparently searching for his hind 
legs, ho began to dance and frisk about 
the room as if all bis limbs were whale¬ 
bone and his spirit quicksilver. 

“Oh, there’s that dog again! Put it 
out I put it out! ” cried Mrs. Willis, 
gathering her old skirts around her feet. 

“ Get out. Dumps! HoVr dare you 
come here, sir, without leave ? ” 

“ / gave him leave,” said a sweet voice 
in the passage. 

Next moment a sweeter face was smiling 
upon me, as Edith entered the room. 

There was a feeble cry at the window. 
I observed that the sweet smile vanished, 
and a deadly pallor overspead Edith’s 
face, while her eyes gazed with eager sur¬ 
prise at the old lady for a few seconds. 
Mrs. Willis sat with answering gaze and 
outstretched arms. 

“Edio?” 

“Granny?” was all that either could 
gasp, but there was no need for more-the 
lost ones were mutually found ! With an 
indescribable cry of joy, Edith sprang for¬ 
ward, fell on her knees, and enfolded 
granny in her arms. 

“ ^Ere yen are, doctor,” whispered 
Robin, touching mef on the elbow and 
presenting a tumbler of water. 

“How? What?” 

“ She’ll need it, doctor. I knows her 
’ .‘t’^ the on’y thing as does her 
good w’.5i: sne's took bad.” 

^dder was right. The shock of joy 
was almost too much for the old lady. 
She leaned heavily on her granddaugh¬ 
ter’s neck, and, if I bad not caught her, 
both must have fallen to the ground. We 
lifted her gently into bed, and in a few 
minutes she recovered. 

For some time she lay perfectly still. 
Edith, reclining on the lowly conch, rested 
her fak young cheek on the withered old 
one. 

Presently Mrs. Willis moved, and Edith 
sat up. 

“John,” said the former to me, looking 
at the latter, “this is my Edie, thanks be 
to the Lord.” 

“Yes, granny, I know it, and she’s my 
Edie too 

A surprised and troubled look came on 
her old face. She evidently was pained to 
think that I could jest at such a moment. 
I hastened to relieve her. 

“ It is the plain and happy truth that I 
tell you, granny. Edith is engaged to 
marry me. Is it not so ? ” 

I turned towards the dear girl, who 
silently put one of her hands in mine. 

Old Mrs. Willis spake no word, but I 
could see that her soul was full of joy. I 
chanced to glance at Robin, and observed 
that that waif had retired to the window, 
and was absolutely wiping his eyes, while 
Dumps sat observant in the middle of Gie 
room, evidently much surprised at, but not 
much pleased with, the sudden calm which 
had succeeded the first outburst. 

“ Come, Robin,” said I, rising; “I think 
[ that you and I will leave them. Good-bye, 
granny and Edie. I shall soon see you 
again.” 

I paused at the door and looked back. 

“ Come, Dumps, come.” 

My doggie wagged his scrumpy tail, 
cocked his expressive ears, and glanced 
from me to his mistress, but did not rise. 

“ Pompey prefers to remain with me,” 
said Edie; “let him stay.” 

“ Punch is a wise dog,” observed Robin, 
as we descended the stairs together; “ but 
you don’t ought to let your spirits go 


down, sir,” he added, with a profoundly 
sagacious glance, “ ’cause, of course, he 
can’t ’elp ’isself now. He’ll ’ave to stick 
to you wotever ’appens—an’ to me too! ” 

I understood the meaning of his I.m^ 
words, and could not help smiling at th* 
presumptuous certainty with which h( 
assumed that he was going to follow ni^ 
fortunes. 

Is it needful to say that when I men¬ 
tioned what had occurred to Dr. McToug::! 
that amiable little man opened his eyes t* 
their widest ? 

“You young dog!” heexclaimed. “Wa 
it grateful in you to repay all my kindnef 
by robbing me in this sly manner of ni^ 
governess—nay, I may say, of my daugh 
ter, for I have long ago considered he 
such, and adopted her in my heart ?” 

“ It was not done slily, I assure you,' 
said I; “ indeed I fought against the catas 
trophe with all my might—but I—I coul 
not help it at last. It came upon me, a 
it were, unexpectedly—took me by siu 
prise.” 

“ Humph! ” ejaculated the doctor. 

“ Besides,” I added, “ you can scarce! 
call it robbery, for aro not youandl unitt 
as partners, so that instead of robbing yo 
I have, in reality, created another bond c 
union ’between you and Edie?” 

“ H’m! ” said the doctor. 

“Moreover,” I continued, “it happen 
most opportunely, just now, that the hous 
opposite this one is to let. It is a muc 
smaller and lower rented house than thh 
and admirably suited for a very sma 
family, so that if I secure it we wi 
scarcely, I may say, have to quit yot 
roof.” 

“ Ah ! to be sure,” returned the docto 
falling in with my humour, “ we will ha\ 
the pleasure of overlooking and critici^in 
each other and our respective househokl 
Wo may sit at the windows and convers 
across the street in fine weather—or flattc 
our noses on the glass and make faces i 
each other when the weather is bai 
Besides, we can have a tunnel cut und< 
the street, and thus have subterranexi 
communication at any time of the day i 
night—and what a charming place thi 
would be for the children to romp in ! C 
course we would require to have it made • 
bricks or cast-iron, to prevent the ratscoi 
Meeting it with the sewers, but—” 

A breeze of pattering feet overheo 
induced the doctor to pause. It increase 
to a gale on the staircase, to a tempest 
the lobby. The door was burst open, ai 
Jack, and Harry, and Job, and Jenny, ai 
DoUy, with ’blazing cheeks and eye 
tumbled tumultuously into the room. 

Oh! papa! ” screamed Harry. “ LiUy 
been out an’ found her mother ! ” 

“No it’s not—it’s her gan-muver 
shrieked Dolly. 

“ Yes, an’ !Dr. Mellon’s goin’ to mar 
her,” cried Jenny. 

“Who! the grandmother?” asked t’ 
doctor, with a surprised look. 

“ No—Lilly,” they all cried, with a sho 
of laughter, which Jack checked by stoul 
asserting that it was her greats gran 
mother that Lilly had found. This dr« 
an emphatic “No it’s not ” from Job, a 
a firmly reiterated assertion that it 
“ only her gan-muver ” from Dolly. 

“ But Robin said so,” cried Jack. 

“ No he dtcZ/i’t,” said Job. 

“ Yes he did,” cried Harry. 

“ Robin said she’s found ’er ^a«-muvo: 
said Dolly. 

“ I’ll go an’ ask him,” cried Jenny, ai 
turning round, she rushed out of the roo 



others faced about, as one cbild, and 
tempest swept back into the lobby, 
jjjrated to a gale on the staircase, and 
i; reduced to a br^ze — ^afterwards to a 
:j:.orary calm— overhead, 
ifore it burst forth again the doctor 
Ihad put on our hats and left the 
.■w. 

From that date forward, for many weeks, 

. namber of lost g^randmothers that 
:e found in the McTougall nursery sur- 
belief. They were discovered in all 
of places, and in all imaginable 
jcuiustances — under beds, tables, up- 
jifd baths, and basin*stands; in closets, 
iiis, and cupboards, and always in a 
L'iition of woeful weakness and melan- 
ly destitution. The part of grand- 
Oiervas invariably assigned to Dolly, 
'ioie, although the youngest of the 
: :p, that little creature possessed a power 
iicdugand of sdf-control which none of 
/; others could equal. At first they were 
.■ fd to keep as close to the original 
as possible; but, after a time, thirst- 
: for variety, they became lax, and the 
rijimothers were foimd not only by 
■isddaughtcrs, but by daughters, and 
ini, and nieces, and nephews ; but the 
ij never varied in the points of extreme 
orty and woe, becauso Dolly refused, 
iiuvincible determination, to change or 
jfv her part. 

After a time they varied the performance 
1 a wedding, m which innumerable 
' Mellons were united to endless Lilly 
bat after the real wedding took 
-V, and the cake had been utterly con- 
•i, they returned to their fir»it love— 

: iad Found, as they termed it, or, 
L'in-muver’s play. 

, in course of time the house over the 
actually taken and furnished, 
vas installed therein as empress; I 
: : devoted slave—when not otherwise 
-ved. And, to say truth, even when 
otherwise engaged I always managed 
ite my heart at home. Amatomists 
perhaps, be puzzled by this state- 
If so— let tlicm bo puzzled! Qan- 

• : was also installed as quecn-dowagor, 

of apartments consisting of one 
s and a closet. 

■ not in Dr. McTougall’s nursery 
that the game of Lost and Found 

•• *hyed. 

i little schoolroom, not far distant 
- -r abode, that game was played by 
:^~i^^sisted by Robin Slidder and my- 
--^ith considerable success. 

-‘in crossed the street to me—came 
iS it were—with Edith the conqueror 
doggie, and afterwards became a 
•finable ally in searching for, draw- 
-^h, tempting out, and gathering in 
He and I sought for them in 

• the lowest slums of Liondon. 
hiowledge of their haunts and 

•iGd his persuasive voice, had influ- 
' '’!iere none but himself—or some one 
. -3te-couldhave made any impression, 
•'^apted them to our little hall with 
''jnal feasts, in which buns, oranges, 
gingerbread, and tea played pro- 
fnrts, and when we had gathered 
l^ in, Edith cam^ to them, like an 
light, and preached to them the 
Jesus, at once by example, tone, 
'*'^d word. 

others who came to onr little 
^^mtings was the Slogger. Tbat 
^^aed criminal not only launched 
''spparently, heart and soul into the 
;^me, but he was the means of 
many others to come, and when, 
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in after years, his old comrade Mr. Brassey 
returned from his enforced residence in 
foreim parts, the Slogger sought for and 
found him, and stuck to him vvith the per¬ 
tinacity of his bull-dog nature until he 
fairly brought him in. 

Thus that good work went on with us. 
Thus it is going on at the present time in 
many, many parts of our favoured laud, 
and thus it will go on, with God’s blessing, 
until His people shall all be gathered into 
the fold of the Good Shepherd—until that 
day when the puzzlements and bewilder¬ 
ments of this incomprehensible life shall 
be cleared up ; when we shall be enabled 
to understand why man has been so long 
permitted to dwell in the midst of con- 
iiicting good and evil, and why he has 
been i^equircd to live on earth by faith and 
not by sight, trusting in the unquestionable 
goodness and wisdom of Him who is our 
Life and our Light. 

In all our work, whether temporal or 
spiritual, we had the help and powerful 
sympathy of our friend Dr. McTougall 
and his family; also of hii friend Dobson, 
the City man, who was a strong man in 
more ways than one, and a zealous 
champion of righteousness—or ‘ ‘ rightness, ’ ’ 
as he was fond of calling it, in contra¬ 
distinction to wrongness. 

I meant to let fall the enrtoin at this 
point, but something which I cannot 
explain induces me to keep it up a few 
minutes longer, in order to tell you that 
the little McTougalls grew up to be 
splendid men and women; that dear old 
granny is still alive and well, insomuch 
that she bids fair to become a serene cen¬ 
tenarian ; that my sweet Edie is now 
“fair, fat, and forty;” that I am grey 
and hearty; that Dumps is ggeyer, and so 
fat, as well as stiff, that he wags his ridi¬ 
culous tail with the utmost difiiculty; that 
Brassey and the Slogger have gone into 
partnership in the greengrocery line tound 
the comer; and that Robin Slidder is no 
longer a boy, but has become a man and a 
butler. He is still in our service, and 
declares that he will never leave it. My 
firm conviction is that he will keep his 
word as long as he can. 

So now, amiable reader, with regret and 
the best of wishes, we make our final bow 
—“ wow”—and 

Bid you good-bye, 

My doggie and I. 

TIIB END. 


PISHING-TACKLE, AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 

r>Y J. Harrinotox Kkf.xe, 

A Iitlior of “ The Practical Fuhertnan," etc. 

PART V.—F1A)AT.S. 

F course, nine out of ten 
\ boys know what a float 
is ill flsliing. But, for 
the sake •£ the possible 
one of the ten who may 
not be quite clear ivs to 
the exact uses to which 
it is devoted, I urill 
briefly explain them, 
and tlien proceed to 
describe and explain 
the construction of 
lats, and the principles on which it is based. 

A float, as its name implies, is a piece of 
ckle primarily intended to float or sustain 



something in the water. Now, it does net 
always sustain the bait, for in some fishing-—as 
in what is termed “slide corking”—the bait is 
purposely allowed to lie on the bottom, and the 
float is used to indicate its whereabouts, and to 
rive notice of its bein" moved from that position 
% a fish. Nor does the float always sustain tho 
lead necessary for the sinking of thy bait; but 
it ahvaya is connected with the line, and is 
invariably employed to indicate the bite of a 
fish. 

The fact of its being an index to the bite of a 
fish is its chief and alhiinportant ferturo. Cuo- 
sidering that there are many different species of 
fishes to be taken by the agency of float-tickle, 
it will be at once seen by the intelligent rcailer 
that varieus kinds of floats are advisable, to suit 
the comparatively timid or bold character of the 
sp(3cies sought for. For example, the barbel, 
when on tho feed, is a mucli bolder biting fish 
than the carp or roach; ami as it lives and feeds 
in deeper water, as a rule, than either of these 
fish, it stands to reason that a barbel float 
should be of stalwart proportions as compared 
with that in use for • either of the former 
fishes. Similarly in fishing for pike, where a 
live fish is used, relatively a very much larger 
float than for barbel is actually a necessity, that 
the bait may be properly buoyed in mid-water, 
wherein a pike usually chooses to feed. Floats, 
indeed, should bo of many degrees of buoy¬ 
ancy. 

Now, of course, the specific gravity of a 
material regulates the buoyancy. Of course, 
also, every foy nowadays knows what I mean by 
“specific gravity.” Koughly speaking, it moans 
tho ditl'erence between the weight of a body of 
ivater the exact size of the float and the float itself. 
That material having the lowest specific gravity, 
if it can be worked into shape, is of course the 
best for floats, because it weighs so mucli less 
than the water it displaces that a much smaller 
body of it is re(]|uired in the formation of a 
float. But often it is quite impossible to utilise 
such a body. Hydrogen gas is the liglitcst of all 
gases, and I have used it in float-making, filling 
a bladder of indiarubber with it; but it is so 
subtle that it creeps through tho imharubber, 
and is, moreover, dissipated in an instant it 
you tread on tho float by accident. Ever>’ 
material of very low specific gravity seems to he 
fragile, but as we get higher up we find strength. 
For example, an oak float is stronger than a 
cork one ; and so it becomes the object of the 
tackle-maker to find a material of that “happy 
medium” between fragility and weight which 
shall furnish the greatest durability with tho 
least ponderosity. 

All the above may seem so much “ chips in 
porridge” to the careless of my readers, but to 
such as would understand the theories under¬ 
lying fishing and tackle making, as well as 
their practical outcome in the shape of sport 
and satisfactory appliances, it will not bo so 
regarded. Bearing in mind all materials, cork 
seems to hit the medium referred to most closely, 
ami is therefore in more frequent use than any 
other. All the heavier floats are niannfactnn'd 
of it. In tho case of jack or pike it is usually 
employed alone, and in lighter fishing in con¬ 
junction with quill, either from binls or the 
“fretful porcupine.” Deal wood is used also 
sometimes, and quills are very largely used 
alone. I will now procet‘d to describe the pre¬ 
paration of each kind of float. 

First, the cork floiits may be do^ribed. I 
will commence with those used for pike, and, of 
course, tlie largest. Take a piece of solid, close- 
grained cork—which can be obtained at any 
cork-cutter’s (see Lmdon Directory)—and of 
about two and a half inches long by two inches 
broad by two inches through. This has to bo 
roughly cut into the shai^} of a lieu's egg with 
a sharp knife, and then rasped into the shape 
of Fig. 28. Of course, nothing but a shsnj 
knife—a razor-blade set in a wooden handle is 
what I use- will cut the cork with any degree 
of neatness ; several degrees of roughne.ss in the 
ra.sps are also necessary. Having rasped it into 
shape—if the reader possesses a lathe the shaiie 
can be rendered more exact—the float is bored 
through with a cork-borer, used in chemical 
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oxpcriments—it can be got from Jackson and 
Townson’s, Bishopsgate Street Within—which 
makes a very clean perforation, or a red-hot iron, 
pointed, and most irarofnlly n^ed, will serve. In 
order to satisfactorily employ the latter, it is 
well to lightly screw' the cork in a vice or 
clamp, in a horizontal position, so that the 
]K‘rforating iron can be the more ortectaally 
guided from base to apex, or in other words 
from end to end. Snp|> 08 ing this .accomplishe*I 
in such a neat way that llie perforation is about 
the size of an ordinary goose-tpiill, select a (piili 
w hich will tit tightly, and thus prejuireit. Strip 
the feathers off—carefully, so as not to nii>turc 
the quill itself near its hase, where the feathers 
join the trans]*arent |«irt—and scrape with a 
hiiife the snjM'i-flnons membrane usually fouml 
iulherisg to the quill. Dress it thus till cle.nr 
and smooth, then touch the tip of it (qnill end) 
with sealing-wax ; varnish, and when dry coat 
.•d)Out an inch of the qnill, from about an inch 
from the tip, with gold-size. This coated part 
is then to be passed to the centre of the per¬ 
forated cork. Coat the float rather thickly, and 
:dter passing the quill through, l.ay aside the 
lloat to dry in a warm place. 

When, from the immovability of the cork on 
the qnill, you judge the gold-.sizc to be dry, it is 
time to set about finishing your jack-float. T.ake 
your razor-blade or knife, .and very carefully 
.vhavc the cork at its most pointed end down to 
t lie quill. Mind and do not cut the latter, of 
course. Canffnlly —I repeat tlic word—do this, 
so that there maybe, as it were, a thin layer of 
cork all round, close!v lying on the quill. Now 
take some sewing-silk, and, having soaked it 
in a li(|uid wax, ^gin whipping alxnit an eighth 
of an inch from the lower en<l of the float, and 
eontinne doing .so till the thinned end of the 
cork is tightly enwTaj>pod, .and the increasing 
incline of the shape of tlie flo.at renders further 
binding liable to give way and lapse down over 
its low'cr part. Fini.sh off as directed .after bind¬ 
ing a hook (Fig. 27, No. 109), or wiih two half- 
hitche.s. 

.VfU»r allowing this wdiipping to harden it 
will lie necessary to fnrtlicr .smooth the surface 
of the float with sand or glass-|)a}K*r. Many 
sorts of thi.s are sold, an<l from the coarse.st to 
tl>e finest they are all useful in float—and, in¬ 
deed, several other sorts of tackle-making, to be 
spoken of hereafU'r. Commence with a paper 
which .seems likely to a])proximate with the 
grun left by the rasp, and continue using a 
l< <Her-graiucd paper till nlinast a ]>oliah is at¬ 
tained. The i*eper is best applied by WTapping 
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a piece round the forefinger or a piece of shaped 
deal or other wood. Of course, the above 
directions are a sketch only of how 1 make a 
float ; the ingenuity of the amateur should 
.supply w’hatever is deficient. 

We have now before us a jack-float of the 
shape of Fig. 28, so far as its cork part is con¬ 
cerned, .and that only. The next consideration 
is its colouring and varnishing. As to colour¬ 
ing, this should be a paint of whatever two 
colour’s arc desii-ed, mixed by a competent oil¬ 
man so as to dr}' quickly. Before, however, 
deciding on the colonr, it is well to mb in a 
priming of a little gold-size and whiting, to fill 
up the natural ^ain of the cork. This should be 
done very s]>aringly, or it interferes with the 
subsequent colour’s. Thereafter the cork may 
be painted in two coloufs, of whatever hue the 
maker fancies. From a fishing point of view, 
however, it is found that a dull green or blric 
for the lower part, and a brilliant eye-taking 
paint for the upper, are most suitable. These 
should be applied r.ather thickly with a sable or 



Fig. 28. Fig. 29. Fig. 30. 


camel-hair bmsh, being, however, yourself parti¬ 
cular that the applic<ation is not thin enough to 
run or flow from rts place in .streams, one colour 
into another, and so on to the (prill. The distinct 
separation of colours should be at a point in the 
float which seems to be the exact centre, not .os 
to length, blit as to actual quantity—in fact, at 
the shoulder, .as it were—and it ought to be 
marked and distinct. Two coats are generally 
necessary, because of the absorptive power of 
the pores of cork. If thereafter a good two 
coats of coachmaker’s varnish be given, or either 
of the transjMirent varnishes mentioned before, 
the result will be a float worthy of tlie bc.«t 
tackle manufacturer of the land — providing, 
of course, that the instmetions given are c.arried 
out with deftness and ingenuity, which by them- 
.selves are the Alpha and (3mega—beginning 
and end—of a "ood h.-indicraftsman. 

But stay !—I h.ad forgotten to re.olly fini.sh 
the float myself. I said nothing about curbiil- 
iug tlie extremity of the feather end of the 
(Hiill. This is cut off at about two inches below 
the whipping or binding before mertione*!, and 
a ring of the shape shown at Fig. 29, is whipped 


on. A “cap,”.as it is tei'med, is used a\sc 
which consists of a slip of quill cut tubcwi.‘i 
and bound for security’ sake agaimst fractiu 
with a silk whipi)ing. The line passes flow 
through the cap—which confines it to the float 
head—and then through the lowermost rinj 
Here now is our typical float finished (Fig. 29) 
I have in.stanced Fig. 28 in illnstration of tl 
preceding chiefly, and I must therefore, out \ 
courtesy, give it the next for description. A 
that I have said excepting tire passing inside 
a quill and the fitting this with a ring ari 
cap apply to the figure before us. There I 
no diti’ereuce in the preparation of the flo.a 
.apart from what has been pointed out. Indel 
Fig. 28 is a much more simple sort of Ik 
than Fig. 29. A plug restrains the line, whi 
p.as.ses through the body of the cork. SonJ 
times the perforation is lined ^vith quill, but tl 
is quite superfluous—if not unncc(?ssar}'. Tj 
])lug is loose, and of deal or other wood. T 
disadvantage of this float is that this plug! 
always being lost, though of course one is easj 
extemporised in such a case. I 

Long cork floats such as Fig. 30, may be rat 
of even separate ordinary wine-corks. Tl 
should be cut accurately so as to fit each otl 
at the extremities (where siicii meet, for 
course the lowest and top don’t) and perfora 
with the cork-borer accurately througli ; 
muscovy dnek, swan, goose, or turkey quil 
preferably tl>c latter—or even a porcupine qn 
m.ay be inserted, and after applying sealing-v 
vaniish to the jointure and gold-size to the qn 
the affair looks like one whole piece. Of coi 
the whole of it must be dried thoronghly bet 
the catting is commenced. Then proceeil as bef< 
One homogeneous piece of cork is of course b 
In such case it is cut in a rcctiingular length ; 
perforated. The quill is then inserted and 
lump of oork is trimmed up afterwards. 1^ 
can make their own cork floats, however, in 
cases from good .sound uncorksen'twed—to ii 
coined word— wim-corks, esi^ecially champa^ 
and for my own part I always do so. 

I shall have to i-efer back to the engravin] 
my next article, so don’t forget, boys, to 1 
each copy of the paper for rcfercwico, as I be 
advised you, if you want to become expert tac 
makers. 



{To be continued.) 


A Share in a Mine.— The Elector, Job 
Constant, one of the German princes des 
to honour Luther with a share in a rich s 
mine at Schneeberg, as a compliment f< 
translation of the Bible. Luther was gr 
for the attention, but declined the gift, « 
“It better becomes me to jmy the .acco 
my share witli a prayer that the ores ma 
tiuue to be productive, and the pixuluct li 
applied.” To his friends ho afterwards 
“I have never taken a thaler for mv ti 
tion, and never wislied it. If I j^^d not v 
from an anxious concern for His sake w-4 
for me, the whole world couhl not cL 
money enough to translate any portion i 
Bible. It was a lalniur of lovt?*; of loy . J 
who so loved me as to die for me.” ^ 




Thomas Carlyle. 


f'm Deetnbtr 4, 1795; Died Februafii 5, IS^Sl. 


EHTOMOLOQY FOR MARCH. 

Br Theodore AVood,' ^ 

‘Ivtkorcf **The Field-yatitraiint's Ilaudhool. ' 
PART II. 

1 1. 1 is nearly always the ca.se, the buslie.s ar<* i 
‘ • high for the blossoms to be exaTiiincd I 
aas of the lanteru, a beating slioet is in- | 
de. Spread it on tlie ground benoatli tin* 

, calcukting the distance to which the j 
will be jerk^ when you come to shake tin* 

; If necessary, you can add to the siz*- i 
■Le judicioas use of jwcket-handkercliiels, , 
tcoat, etc. 

.! rng arranged the sheet, grasp the stein of j 
r-f;, and give it one shor^ sharp shak.-, 
‘hardenough to knock off tlic blossoms, 
s quickly as pos.sible, examine the slice t, 
if the evening and tlie locality are both 
lb, will be simph’ swarming with in- 
Moths will be lying about in "hvi ry 
• uiQ, some feigning death and some hall , 
with the sweet juice which they have 
from the flowers, while earwigs, | 
and sometimes caterpillars, will j 
^^atling about, and bewildering the collector I 
^fetracting his eye from the moths of which j 
*'»iawaut. Nevertheless, he ^ets steadily 
■fii examining the contents of the sheet, | 
or two iii-sects which he requires, 
lilorta himself xvith the thought that 
- enough moths in that single sheetful 
■ than fall all his boxes. 

-ver,not two minutes have passed befoiv 
■^ths, recovering from tlieir alarm, and 
, ao reason why they should remain longer 
r.'Onifortable a position, begin simnl- 
’iy to make otf in all directions, .seldom 
' t'* actual flight, but scuttling olF the 
jth wonderful rapidity^ And, when 
it is almost impossible again to find 
for, diving in among the roots of the 
’b:y are immediately lo.st to sight, and do 
]<ar on the wing again for a considcrabh 
i. 'ouly plan is to shake the sheet with 
violence as soon as the moths show 
moving, and then examine the c;)]>- 
-ill possible speed, the lelt hand lu)lil- 
hatern, while the riglit is busily em- 
“i inanipulating the pill-box. 
an* s.’veral .scarce ami local moths to be 
■’jn'-ntifig the 8.allow blossoms. Among 
the White-raarke»l (^Tfrjiii(x->nnpa hv. 

• % which has occurred in Devoushne, 
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Sussex, Suffolk, and the Lake District; the 
Northern Drab (7’. opima), found chiefly in the 
North of England; the Lead coloured Drab (T. 
popuhli)^ and the Blos.som Uuderwing (7’. 
miniosa), both widely distributed, but seldom 
common. Then, among the hibernating noctuae 
which occasionally visit the blossoms are several 
very rare species, such as the Red-headed Chest¬ 
nut {Cerastis eryUirocephtda)^ the Dotted Chest¬ 
nut [Dasycamjxi ruhitjinia)^ and the Conformist 
{Xylina coufonnis). The Orange Upperwing 
(Hoporina croccago)^ too, is not unfrequently 
met with, and the Pale Pinion (Xylina petriji- 
cata) now and tlien occurs. 

The commonest insects taken on sallows are 
generally the Hebrew Character (Tccniocampa 
gothica)f the Clouded Drab ( T. instabilis)^ the 
(Common Quaker (T. stabilis)^ aud the Small 
(Quaker (7’. crudu). The two last of these 
usually occur in swarms. Then, not so abun¬ 
dant, but yet not uncommon, are the Red 
Chestnut ( T. rubricosa), the Powdered Quaker 
( T. gracilis)^ which appears two or three weeks 
later than the rest of the genus, and the Twin- 
spotted Quaker (T. viumla), besides many of 
the liibeniating noctuie already mentioued. 
These latter are always more or less worn. 

A special apparatus has been invented for the 
purpose of capturing moths at sallow and ivy- 
blossoms, etc., coinpo.sed of a lantern fastened 
to the end of a long stick, with a net fixed a few 
inches beneath it, in such a manner that the 
ring of the net is a few inches in advance of the 
lantern. The li"ht of this lamp being diiectod 
on a moth seated on one of the blossoms, the 
dazzled insect falLs into the net beneath, and 
can be examined at leisure. 

This plan has several disadvantages, one of 
which is the time consumed; for, of course, 
each insect must be captured and examined 
separately. Then it would be impossible to 
pick off a moth situated in the midst of a cluster 
of blossoms. 

For almost all practical purposes, therefore, 
tlic sheet is by far the most useful mode of 
aipture, and the net and lantern could only be 
neces.sary in those localities where, eitlier from 
the undergrowth or the nature of the giound, 
the sheet could not be spread. Even then, an 
open umbrella of the “ Gamp ” character might 
be used in preference. 

Besides its nocturnal visitors, there are at 
least two motlis fre([uentiug the sallow blocm 
which must be sought by day. These 
are the Light and Dark Orange UDderwings 
(Brephos notJix and 2 ^^dhcnias), which arc in 
the habit of flying round the bushes in the 
bi^ht sunshine, when they may be easily taken 
witli the butterfly-net 

In selecting the sallows to be visited, one or two 
tilings should be borne iii mind. One of these 
is, that the more ex^xised the bushes are to the 
wind the better, as then the scent of the blos¬ 
soms is canied to a greater distance and spread 
over a larger extent of country, of course attract¬ 
ing proportionately more visitors. 

Another is, that those bushes bearing male 
blossoms, which can be distinguished by their 
yellow colour and superior size, are always the 
more attractive, though the female blossoms 
need by no means be despised. 

As the nature of the sallows requires a, wet, 
marshy soil, the collector must bo utterly indif¬ 
ferent to soaked feet, and must count upon an 
occasional step into a hidden bi*ook m he walks 
along in tlie dark. The wetting will not do him 
the least harm, provided he keeps in constant 
motion, and long before he reaclies home his 
clothes will be again dry, aud he will be none 
the woi*se for his mishap. 

In neighbourhoods where sallows are not to 
be found, the same class of insects can be cap¬ 
tured by means of treacle. Many of tliem will 
also be found on palings, etc., during the day. 

As SOON as the first sign of fresh foliage 
appears, the hibernating caterpillars will resume 
their interrupted fea.st. Mauy, which were 
nearly full fed when they retired to their winter 
quartern, merely show themselves for a few 
nights before undergoing the change to tlie pupal 
c^dition, aud us they give no trouble in the 
way of feeding, will be clianning occupants of 


the breeding-cage. Besides these there are 
numberless others, mostly night-feeders, and 
the gi-eater proportion feeding on low plants. 
An exception is the larva of the Bi-oad-bord(u ed 
Yellow Underwing (Triphmna fimbria), to be 
found feeding after dark on tlie buds of tlie 
birch, where, on the almost naktid boughs, it is 
ve^ conspicuous in the light of the lantern. 

Beetles generally leave their winter hiding- 
places long before the end of March, and many 
will be found under stones, logs, and in similar 
places. As soon as the vegetation is tolerably 
forward, too, the sweep-net will come into con¬ 
stant use, and before tho middle of April, if the 
weather is propitious, the coleopterist will bo 
hard at work. Even in March he may meet 
with many insects new to his collection, and 
should never lose an opportunity of searching, 
especially in a locality which he has never pre¬ 
viously tried. 

TUE END. 


THE BOY’S OWN PIGEON-LOFT 
^ AND DOVECOT. 

By a Professional Judge. 


PART rv. 



HAVE told 
, you hovv a 
bird is hold 
in tho hand, 
as you may 
have to look 
at tlie eggs 
occasionally, 
or exaiuiiio 
tho bird it¬ 
self, in both 
of which 
ca.ses such 
knowledge 
will come in 
handy. It 
is best, how¬ 
ever, to dis¬ 
turb tho 
pigeon and her eggs as seldom 
as possible. About the fourth 
or fifth day you may lil't tho 
eggs very carefully one by one, 
in order to ascertain whether 
they be fertile or baiTen. 

The best plan is to hold them betwixt your 
eye and the light of a candle. The barren egg 
will be just as clear and transparent as a newly- 
laid one, but the fertile egg will appear much 
darker. If, then, you are familiar with tlio ap¬ 
pearance of an egg tliat has not been sat upon 
when held between you and a light, you can 
very easily tell the difference between it and one 
that Ls fertile. Any pereoa with experience can 
tell whether an egg bo fertile or not before the 
fourth day, for if it be not barren, what is railed 
the vascular area—a network of vessels that forms 
in the yolk to convoy nutriment to tlie embryo 
—is formed by the second day. 

If you find that the eggs are barren, the <[iies- 
tion then arises, what Iiad you be.st do? Well, 
if you can manage to get a couple of eggs from 
another bird, however badly bred she may be, 
let your birds have these, always provkled, of 
course, they aro about the same age. If it bo 
not easy to do this, just let tho bird.s sit upon 
the barren egra till tlie twelfth day, then take 
them away and separate the cock and hen for 
ten days, and afterwards put them to pair 


again. 

Now pigeons sit gii their eggs for eighteen 
days from the time the last one was laid. And 
the young birds often require assistance to 
enable them to leave the shell. The mother 
herself naturally attends to this, but at all events 
it is just as w’ell to be on the safe side, so, when 
the time is up, you ought to listen to hear if the 
young one can heard inside, then miessiug as 
nearly as you can where the beak will be, crack 
the shell there, with a needle or pin. In a few 
hours, if things have not come to a conclusion, 
it will probably be necessary to enlaige the 
crack. 
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I will now suppose that your young pigeons 
arc. bom—and innocent little helpless-Kwking 
creatures they seem—and they are just as help- 
I' Hs too as tiiey appear, but never mind that, 
ihey have a father and a mother both to provide 
for them, and to save you all the trouble ; all 
you have got to do, for the most part, is to take 
good care the parents do not want for proper 
food, and enough of it. 

Have ever you heard of hen’s milk”? I 
dare say not; but when sailors like myself are 
far away at sea, and there is no cow on board, 
and the tinned milk has all been churned 
into butter-milk and-.butter with the motion of 
tlu! ship, the steward ]>lace8 on the table what 
}»'! is pleased to call “ hen’s milk.” It is simply 
c!.'beaten up and a little water added, and a 
v<,ry nice substitute it makes for the real 
“ Simon Pure.” Well, there is also such a thing 
n» “pigeon’s milk.” WHien the young birds 
lirst get edear of the shell, and for some time 
afterwards, tlieir little beaks are fleshy and soft, 
and the parents feed them on a sort of pap, 
v/liicli tlicy produce from their own stomachs, 
'riii.s is called “ pigeon's milk.” Most breeders 
believe it is an actual secretion, this efrdy-like 
subdanw, from the stoniacdis of the parents. I 
lake the libei ty of doubting this ; it is simply, 
in my opinion, the chyme, or partially digested 
food, that the parent Idrds have swallowed. Be 
this as it may, it serv'es the purpose for which 
nature intended it, and the young birds thrive 
and grow very quickly on it. When the)* are 
a little older the ]>arerits feed them on the grain 
and other food which they have themselves 
swallowed ere it is reduced to pulp, and thus 
gradually the sejueakers come to be able to 
(ligcsl whole grain, and after a while they pick 
it up for themselves, when they may be called 
properly weaned. If at all healthy the young 
grow very fast, and in a month's time ought to 
W( igli about as much as the parents do. 

Tliere are, however, among pigeons those who 
•:an feed their young well, and who do, and 
those who cannot; in other words, good feeders 
.and had feeders, Thc.se last require nurees to 
assist them to bring up their young. On the 
subject of nursing and nurses, or feeders, I pur¬ 
posely omit saying anything, because I do not 
wish amateurs to begin their fust sea-son by 
kot'ping birds that cannot rear their own young. 
B^xjicrienco is only to be learned by easy steps, 
not by leaps. However, should anything oc(?ur 
to the parents after a few days to interfere with 
tli tir feeding the young bird.s, it does not fol¬ 
low that you should let the little mites die for 
w ant of sustenance ; far better take a little 
tronhlo yourself, and bring them up artificially. 

Tliero arc two ways of doing this, although 
Die food administered is in each case the same, 
namely, lunch-biscuit or milk-bi.scuit rtKluced 
to a pulp with a drop of milk. You can easily 
make a little fine pap by bruising the biscuit 
well in a mortar, and adding a little warm milk; 
you must then take the tiny squeaker in your 
liainl, and, having filled a glass syringe, with a 
pretty large noz/lo and bore, with the pap, 
insert the point of it into the biid’s mouth, and 
thus inject the food, but not too quickly. A 
much more simple method is to chew the bis¬ 
cuit, having a little milk in the mouth, and feed 
Die squeakers from your own mouth and tongue. 
Always feed them the last thing at night, and 
fro'piently during the day—their tiny crops 
slimild never bo empty. Sometimes 0410 of the 
young birds does not thrive and grow as well 
as the other; in this ease you nm.st give the 
smaller of the two a little food regularly now' 
and tlien, in addition to that whicli the parent 
birds furnish it w ith. 

If failure in the young .squeakers’ food supply 
shimld occur when the hill is beginning to 
hardi n, you must supply them with something 
stronger than pap, for now their digestion is 
(•apahle of a higher degree of n.ssimilation. Soak 
p< as for them, tlien, until they are swollen and 
soil; and, before you give them to the birds, 
]><mr a little wnnn milk or water over them, 
tlien cram your young favourites, opening the 
bill w sDi the left hand, and pushing the peas 
chkwn with the fingers of the right. But take 
care not to make the crop too full. When fed, 
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put them back in the nest for the parents to 
keep warm and snug. 

You will sometimes find that young bird.s arc 
a long time in leaming to peck and feed tlrem- 
selves. In^this case they should be encouraged j 
to do so by getting a little hemp and canary- I 
seed thrown to them, twice or thrice a day, but ; 
never attempt to cram them with hard grain— 
they cannot digest such food until they are able 
to peck it for themselves. 

You .sec, then, if you are to luxuriate in the 
possession of a pigeon-loft, it will not be all 
plain sailing with you. There are many little 
difficulties to be met, conquered, and overcome; 
but the pleasure one feels, and the interest he 
takes, in seeing the young birds thriving and 
growing, and in witnessing the happiness of 
their parents, repays him tenfold for all the 
trouble he may be put to. It is sometimes .said 
that in life a person should never meet troubles 
and difficulties-half way, but if you have a 
nicely stocked pigeon-loft or thriving dovecot 
you must reverse this advice, read it the other 
w'ay, and be always on the outlook for breakers 
ahead, just like the mau at the masthead ; but, 
with common sen.se at tlie wheel, and nature for 
your guide, you w ill easily overcome them, and 
rejoice in being able to do .so. 

The breeding season, I have already said, 
commences some time in March, and it ought to 
end with their August eggs ; the birds mu.st, 
after this, be separated for the season, or the 
hens, at all events, will be weakened. 

Your early-hatched birds will begin to moult 
in September, renewing the feathers on tail and 
wings, and, by degrees, on all the body. This 
you ought to look out for and study. At tliis 
time you must take great care the)" run but 
little risk of catching cold. Food for w’inter 
had bettor bo gradually begun, such as small 
tick beans and tuies. You may also give, now 
and then, as a treat, a little canary-seed, and as 
an occasional stimulant, a handful of hemp- 
seed. 

Probably some of my readers are ambitious 
enough to wish to breed prize birds, so as to take 
prizes at shows, and to sell them for high prices. 
To do this one must have much patience, and he 
must study w’ell the subject of pedigree 
breeding,* for good pigeons arc never got by 
chance. They are the result of most careful 
selection, breeding, and matching, but if the re¬ 
ward docs come at last, and you find you have 
jiroduccd something of real excellence, it is a 
rich one. There are many breeders in this 
country whose strains have stood the test of 
years ; it is far better to buy from them if you 
want to go in for pedigree stock. You may have 
to pay more money, but you will have your 
money’s Vvorth. You often see birds advertised 
as having come from prize-taking parents, but 
it does not at all follow that they w’ill be very 
mucli better on this account, fer they may throw 
back generations to something very far from 
desirable. 

I wdsli, indeed, I had the space to give you 
more advice on the gubjectof pedigree breeding. 

I have no doubt it would be interesting to a few, 
but I must not forget that these papers are 
written not for the few but for the cl Tr6\\oi 
—the many—for boys who wish to breed for the 
pleasure of rearing pretty pets, and who pro¬ 
bably care less for prizes than they do for pies. 

But quite apart, however, from any wdsh or 
desire to win prize.s at show's, there is an incal¬ 
culable amount of plciLsiire—a pleasure wliich 
only those who are true fanciers can ever know—» 
in breeding and rearing these most beautiful and 
gentle birds, of studying their points, their 
perfections, and their imperfections, of mating 
and matching them, and bringing them oinvards 
and upwards, generation after generation, to a 
standaid of recognised excellence. To do this 
takes time, but never weary, it is time well 
spent. 


* The most useful information on this subject is to 
he gained from the pages of Koultou’s Book on Pigeous 
(Messrs. C'nssell, Fetter, ami Galpiii). The price, when 
new, is thirty-one shillings, but by advertiting you 
can generally get one for about half price. 

{To be continued,) 


THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 

CHAPTER XXIV.—HOW CEOBOE READER WENT 

UP FOR HIS FINAL EXAMINATION AND LEFT 

ME BEHIND HIM. 

“^LD man, you’re overdoing it! 

These words were uttered by Jim 
Halliday, one evening two years after the 
events related in our last chapter, to hie 
friend George Header, as the two sat to¬ 
gether in Jim’s rooms at St. George’s. 

Time had wrought changes with both^ 
My master had secured the scholarship foi 
wMch he had worked so hard during hif 
first year’s residence, and no longer in¬ 
habited the “Mouse-trap.” His present 
quarters were the rooms immediately abovi 
those in which he was at this moment sit 
ting, and it is hardly necessary to say tha 
the two friends were constantly in on« 
another’s society. Greorge, though stil 
retaining much of his shyness, had road 
many acquaintances at his college, but Jin 
was his only friend. The two had thei 
meals together, attended lectures together 
worked together, and though a greate 
contrast in all respects could hardly hav 
been possible, were fairly inseparable. 

At the present moment they were bot* 
working hard for the grand Tripos ex 
amination which was to close their colleg 
career. Every one said George woul 
stand high in this, and Jim (since he ha 
taken to hard reading) was expected t 
pass too, though how, none of his friend 
cared to prophesy. 

They were working hard on the evenin 
in question, when Jim, suddenly shuttin 
up his books and pushing back his chai 
exclaimed, 

“ Old man, you’re overdoing it! ” 

George looked up from his work, but 
prised at the interruption. Alas I his pa 
face and sunken eyes testified only tc 
forcibly to his friend’s protest. I, wt 
knew him best, and saw him at all time 
had watched with grief the steady ar 
persistent undermining of his health, at r 
times robust, and dreaded to think whs 
might be the result of this protracted stra: 
on his constitution. 

“J[ tell you, you’re overdoing it, o' 
man, and you must pull up! ” 

“ Suppose we talk of that afterwards 
said George. 

“ Not at all,” retorted the dogged Jitr 
“just shut up your books, Header, ar 
listen to me.” 

“ I’ll listen to you, Jim, but don’t ma' 
me shut up my books. What have 
got to say r ” 

“Just this; you’re doing too much, 
can see it. Everybody can see it. I>o yc 
think I can’t see your eyes and your chceki 
Do you think I can’t hear you blowii 
like—” 

“ Eeally—” began George. 

“Listen to me! ” went on Jim, “ blo\ 
ing like an old broken-winded horse ? Yc 
you may laugh, but I mean it. Do yi 
think I don’t know you’ve never been o 
of doors ten minutes that you could bt? 
for six months ? and that you have evi 
given up the organ ? ” 

“ That’s true,” groaned George, leanii 
back in his chEur. 

“ Of course it’s true, and it’s equal 
true that you’ll smash up altogether if tl 
goes on much longer. Then what will 
the use of all your achievements ? 
will be the good of them to your fatb 
and mother, for instance, when you a 
knocked up ? ” 
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I mu4 work tip to the Tripos now,” 
tided George, it’s only a fortnight.” 

My dear fellow, how yon talk! As if 
i weren’t certain of a first cIms, even if 
1 were not to loolc at another book 
v'Wtfn now and then.** 
rm not at all certain,” said George, 
•iiiously. 

‘ Yes yon are, and if yon hadn’t worked 
into an unhealthv, morbid state 
; would know it. No, old fellow, we’ve 
vfr quarrelled yet, and don’t let us 

CrTtainly not. Why should we ? ” 

We ihall if I don’t get my way. Now 
i me, what time did you go to bed last 

Hiree, I believe.” 

Xo. it wasn’t, it was four, for I heard 
:Q7irhead ; and the night before it was 
n; and the night before that, if I mif*- 
lijt, you didn’t go to bed at all. Eh ? ” 
smiled, but said nothing. 

Well,” said Jim, putting down his 
"this must be stopped. You may 
i: till ten every night, but then you 
■ 20 to bed, or you and I will fall out.” 
.11 looked 80 grave as he said this that 
was bound to take it in the earnest 

■ m which it was meant. Alongargument 
- :d. George pleaded, Jim bullied, and 
-sit my master was obliged to promise 

orer work at twelve every night 
tae next fortnight. But more he 
promise. No persuasions could 
ir: him out of doors for more than a 
-T.e«ifive minutes’ walk, or induce him 
-li'A to the fascinations of the organ, 
ic days went on, too, he grew more 
more despondent about his own 
and implored more than once to 
r lr^ased from his promise. But Jim 
. inflexible, and held him grimly to bis 
: ?;ment. 

You’re certain to be among the first 
he said, over and over again, ” and 
U only give yourself two days’ rest 
; may be first.” 

Yes, of the third class,” mournfully 
my master. * ‘ I tell you what, Jim, 

* fair to bind me down to a promise 
.^ir almost under compulsion, and for 

' making you angry.” 

I'.'s cuite fair, and you would make 
if you didn’t stick to it. Why, 
‘ 2 T fellow, has it ever occurred to you 
: :.r the same Tripos as you, and I’m 
' j^iuving as ridiculously as you ?” 

Ycu are safe to be in the second class,” 

■ - ’r?orge. 

i wish X were as safe of a second as 
of a first; but I wouldn’t kill 
tr> be senior classic.” 

Y,u forget bow important it is for me 
3 . good place.” 

is far more important to retain your 

'-ir k what a difference it would make 
‘ e if I got a fellowship.” 

Lit a difference it would make if 
' i to go to a hospital.” 

^ lat a pity, when I have the chance, 
it.” 

’ lit a pity, when you have the chance, 
~ w it away by knocking yourself 

-■Pij four days can’t make any differ- 

why not stop work now and take 

plain to see these two would 

* and so the time went on until 
I jf the examinution arrived. 

'iriit before the two friends met in 
' room. Chorge was in low spirits, 
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nervous and fretful. It was plain to see 
his friend’s protest had come too late to 
be of much use, for ho had grown more 
and more worn every day; and the addi¬ 
tional hours spent in bed had only been 
a source of worry and vexation. Jim, on 
the other hand, was doing his best to 
keep up, not his own spirits only, but 
those of his friend. His chances of a 
second dass were as momentous to him 
(though he would not admit it) as his 
friend’s of a first, and he too was expe¬ 
riencing, though in a less degree, that 
heart-sinking which so often characterises 
the eve of an examination. 

” You are not going to work to-night ? ” 
said he to my master. 

” I think I must,” said George, wearily, 
and putting his hand to his forehead. 

“It can’t be any earthly good now,” 
said Jim, ” so let’s forget all about it 
for a bit and talk of something else.” 

Forget all about it! George smiled in 
a melancholy way at the words; but 
nevertheless he was not well enough to 
contest the point. “And by the way,” 
added Jim, cheerily, “I’ve got a letter 
from Newcome (you remember Newcome, 
George, the man who played for Sand¬ 
hurst against us two years ago) I think 
you’ll like to hear.” 

There was one in the room, whether 
George liked or not, who was dying to 
hear it I 

** He’s just gone out to India, you know, 
to join his regiment.” 

” Here’s h5 letter,” he said, producing 
it and nervously glancing at George to 
see if he appeared interested. “ Shall I 
read it ? ” 

“ Yes, please,” said George, slowly, 

“It’s not a long one. ‘Dear Jim,* he 
says, ‘ I wish you were out here with all 
my heart. I should at least have one 
fellow to talk to among all these strangers. 
I had a decent enough passage. Father 
Ocean was on his good behaviour, and 
the vessel was a snug one. We came 
in for rough weather in the Persian 
Gulf, but it didn’t afflict me much, and I 
landed here two days ago, safe and soued. 
I reported myself to our colonel yesterday 
and was introduced to my fellow-officers. 
Some of them are decent fellows, though 
perhaps hardly in your and my line. I had 
been told the officers of our regiment were 
a rackety lot, but I don’t see much sign of 
that yet. It’s awfully dull here, and I 
would give a lot to be up in your rooms at 
George’s, sprawling in your easy-chair and 
talking over Bandlebury days. I suppose 
you will soon be in for your final. Good 
luck be with you, my boy! Kemember me 
in your will if you get made a Fellow. I 
suppose the man I met in your rooms once 
—Bead I believe his name was—will be first. 
Talking of that day, have you heard lately 
of Tom Drift ? I shall always be glad I 
went up to town that night and found him 
out, though I lost him again so soon. I 
inquired Everywhere when I was last in 
town, but nothing was known of him , 
except that he was supposed to have been 
engaged in some—* But that’s all about 
an old schoolfellow and won’t interest you. 
‘We expect to be ordered up country 
pretty soon now, and meanwhile have 
liberty to amuse ourselves pretty much as 
we like, but as far as I can see, cards unfor- 
timately seem the only recreation in which 
the officers indulge. However, I shall be 
kept busy with drill, and being junior officer 
expect I shall be for some time fag of the 
regiment. Mind you write as soon as ever 
you get this, and a regular yam. I have had 


to write this in a hurry, and in a room 
where a noise is going on. By next mail 
you shall get a full, true, and particular 
account of all the doings, sayings, and 
adventures of yours as aver, 

“ ‘ C. N.’ 

“ I’m afraid,” said Jim, as he folded up 
the letter, “ it will be rather dull out 
there, for—hullo! ” 

This ejaculation was caused by seeing 
i that George was sitting motionless, with 
his elbows on the table and his face buried 
in bis hands. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” he said, getting 
up and laying his hand on his friend’s arm. 

George looked up suddenly with a scared 
face, which frightened Jim. . 

“ Old man, aren’t you well?” said the 
latter, anxiously. 

“ Eh ?—oh yes! I’m all right. Why— 
why do you ask? But I say, Jim, this 
room is close. Let’s go out and take a 
turn in the big court.” 

Jim, in sore perplexity, complied, and 
for an hour those two paced the nags round 
the great quadrangle. George was him¬ 
self again, much to Jim’s relief, and suf¬ 
fered himself to be sent uncomplainingly 
to bed at ten. To bed, but not to sleep. 
AU night long I heard him toss to and fro, 
vainly endeavouring to recall Greek and 
Latin lines or some other fragment of his 
studies. At about six he dozed fitfully for 
an hour, and then came the knock at the 
door which summoned him from his bed to 
the first day of his ordesd. 

I would rather not dwell on those ex¬ 
amination days, for I could tell, if no ono 
else could, that my master was really iU, 
and was only prevented by sheer excite¬ 
ment from succumbing at any moment. 
As day by day passed I could see the effort 
becoming more and more difficult. The 
nights were worse than the days—sleep- 
leM, feverish, distracted. It was evident 
this could not go on for long. 

The last day of the examination arrived, 
and my master was in his usual place in 
the Senate House. His pen fiew swiftly 
all the morning along the paper, and one 
by one a triumphant tick was set against 
the printed questions before him. I could 
see no one as well employed as he. Jim, 
at a distant desk, was biting the end of his 
pen and looking up at the ceiling; other 
men sat back in their seats and stared 
with knitted brows at the paper before 
them; others buried their fingers in their 
hair and looked the picture of despair. 
But still my master wrote on. It wanted 
half an hour to the time of closing when 
he reached the last question on the paper. 

I saw his lips curl into a smile as be dashed 
his pen into the ink and began to write. 
Then suddenly it dropped from his fingers, 
and his bands were clasped to his forehead. 
He made no motion and uttered no cry; 
men went on with their work on each side 
of him, and professors at their de&lu never 
turned his way. I looked wildly towards 
Jim; he sat there, biting the end of his 
and scowling at the question before 
, but for a long time never looked our 
way. At last his head turned, and in au 
instant he was at his friend’s side. Others 
came round too and offered help. Among 
them my poor master was borne from the 
hall and carried to his rooms, and that 
evening it was known all over the uni¬ 
versity that Header, of George’s, had been 
taken ill during the Tripos examination, 
and now lay deSrious in his rooms in col¬ 
lege. 
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Every one believed the attack waa but 
a slight one, but I feared the worst; I 
knew how systematically and fatally my 
master’s constitution had been undermined 
by the work of the last three years, and felt 
sure it could never rally from the fierce 
fever which had laid him low. And it 
never did. The fever left him in due time, 
and his mind ceased to wander, but ever}" 
houi* his strength failed him. His parents 
and Jim, and sometimes his old friend the 
rector, would‘constantly be about his bed, 


“ Where are you? ” repeated George. 

“ I am twelfth.” 

“ In tlie first class ? ” 

“ Yea.” 

“ That is good news, old fellow I ” 

“ That shout was in your honour, you 
know ; our college is as proud as anything 
to have the first man.” 

George smiled feebly, and for a long 
time both were silent. 

Then George said, 

“ You were right, Jim, after all. If I 


“ And, Jim, I want you to take l 
watch when I’m gone. I always valued 
as much as anything, and I’d like you 
have it.” 

Poor Jim could say nothing, he oi 
gave another pressure of his friend’s hoi 

Then presently Mi-s. Reader returned 
the room, and he slipped away. 

The end was not long in coming. G 
afternoon as the four fritinds he lovtd m| 
stood round his bed, George opened 
eyes, and said, | 


Qeorg* preparing for his final examination. 


and to all of them it soon became evi¬ 
dent what little hope there was of his 
recovery. Indeed, he must have guessed it 
too! 

One day, as Jim sat vnth him, a faint 
shout was heard below in the quadrangle. 

“ What’s that ? ” inquired George. 

“ I’ll see,” said Jim, and he went lightly 
from the room. 

Presently he returned with a face almost 
beaming. 

” It’s good news,” he said; “ they were 
reading the result of the Tripos.” 

‘‘ And where are you ? ” asked George. 

You are first! ” said Jim, proudly. 


had listened to you I should have been 
wiser.” 

“ Never mind, old man, you’ll know 
better another time.” 

“ I shall never have the chance, Jim.” 

“ Don’t say that, George; every one hopes 
you’ll get better.” 

George smiled again, then said, 

“ Jim, you ^vill look after my father and 
mother, won’t you ? You know I’ve got a 
little money now, and they will be 
comfortably off, but you’ll go and see 
them now and then ? ” 

Jim laid his hand on the wasted hand of 
his friend. 


“ Listen! ” 

“ What is it, lad ? ” whisporod the 
“ An organ — somewhere —- oT>e 
window.” ^ 

They opened the window, hiit th 
music out there w’as the chirj>in^ oi 
in the trees, and the distant footi 
passers-by. 

“ Listen, there it is ! ” he said air-J 
“What is it playing?” askol 
clergyman. j 

“A new tune!” j 

And almost as he spoke the w-n 
closed his eyes for the last time. 

(To he continued.) 
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WAS HE A COWARD? 

A TALE IN THREE CHAPTERS 
By FAiiiLEiGii Owen, 

“ A Salute for liobbers/’ “ Capital Nil” etc. 

CnAl'TEIi II. 

f* Jean Pitou spipposed that the involun- 
tifT baptism to which he had subjected 
Qt LEcudoime would have the effect of 
cz^ him in more friendly relations with 
. Ti, or that a good night’s rest and a 
-ixal breakfast might give him fresh 
L*s^, he was disappointed. 

T-^boy heli>ed with the nets and stores, 

': b^ed himself willingly with the need- 
; -tceteras of the fisherman; gladly 
sranying his friend even to the 
-••rsevige. But not all the persuasion, 
iiidly the reviling, of big I^tou could 
the youngster one step farther. 


I The boy’s face flushed red, and his chest 
j heaved, but he said nothing. 

“ Adieu, my mother; give little Fichu a 
! job to fill the distaff, or peel the onions; 

1 that will suit him best, little stay-at-home 
Fichu!” 

The old woman bade farewell to her big 
son, who stooped to kiss her on both cheeks. 
She stood watching his boat, her hand 
shading her eyes, as far as she could make 
it out. Then she turned to speak a kindly 
word to the boy, whom she believed to be 
I beside her. 

But he was gone. 

Far away up on the cliffs Dieudonne sat 
i staring after the boat, till it dwindled to a 
speck on the horizon and vanished utterly. 
Then he laid himself down, his face to the 
earth, silent. 

Neither that day, nor the next, nor 
indeed for several days after, was anything 
seen of the poor foundling on the harbour. 


At first it was supposed that Jean Pitou 
I had been as good as his word, and that the 
bov had really sailed with him. 

! Madame Pitou was no gossip, and her 
house stood so far apart from the rest that 
I only one or two had witnessed the de- 
I parture of big Jean. Then another subject 
I of interest arose, which occupied the minds 
’ of the small community. 

Out at the far end of the western side of 
I the harbour, well away from the dwellings, 

I was a cave in the rock, closed in by rough 
wooden doors, where the old worn-out 
I horses were taken to be killed. It was a 
gloomy spot, viewed with awe by the 
youngsters, and very seldom approached in 
their sports or rambles. Here were now 
I in course of erection a number of rude 
palings, enclosing a piece of land, divided 
' again into small portions, each having at 
the farthest comer a low shed, or ” den,” 

. as the boys would persist in. calling them. 


Thai come along.” 

i -hake of the head was the only answer. 
Airtid von'll be drowned ? ” 

NV” ■ 

Inmp in, tlicn ! ” 

Aaiion shook his bead again. 

TkjT worry yonr life out here.” 

Tlry wtm’t find me ! ” 

are you going ? Oh ! stuff I you 
w rnnw I “ And tlie fisherman made a 
: ‘-jwards Dieudonne, who leaped back 
iij, iad grasped with all his might the 
: '•o«t beside him. 

Ut him be, my son,” said the calm 
of the old mother, who had come 
n to see her son depart. “ Lot him be ! 

alike; maybe there is other work 
:2a to do.” 

■Ja! fiak! stay at home then,” cried 
I- are right, and coward ia 
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they having an idea that a wild beast show 
was in course of preparation. 

One morning the mystery was made 
clear. A painted board appeared, setting 
forth, “ One Hundred and Fifty Dogs on 
Show here,*’ and then came the wonderful 
news that the guardian of the canine hos¬ 
telry was no other than “Little Fichu.” 

“ He has a big whip,” said one. 

“And a new blouse,” cried another. 

True enough. Poor Dioudoiine, having 
betaken himself to the spot least frequented 
by his old companions, had fallen in with 
the men at work upon the kennels. In his 
usual helpful way he had made himself 
useful to them, and they fed him, and let 
him sleep on some shavings. The projector 
of the scheme, coming round to view the 
progress of his work and noticing the boy, 
discovered he was so very low in the world 
as to be willing to accept a post which had 
little, indeed, attractive in it. 

“ 1*11 find you in bed and board, 
youngster,” he said. “ You can show the 
animals, you know, if any care to see them, 
and what folks give you may keep.” 

“Keep! exclaimed Dieudonne, 

amazed. 

“ Ay. It won’t be so much that you’ll 
need go often to bank it, I fancy,” said 
the speculator. “You must have a new 
blouse, too, or the dogs will fiy at your 
ra^. I’ll get you that.” 

So Dieudonn^ was installed. Food and 
lodging, and pocket-money! A new 
blouse, and something of real importance 
to do. Here was a rise in the world for a 
poor waif who had never known anything 
better than the crust given in charity, and 
the cast-off rags of those only less poverty- 
stricken than himself. 

His food was coarse, but there was plenty. 
His bed was only clean straw, his compa¬ 
nions were chiefly the dogs, and he worked 
hard, sweeping out the kennels, and feed¬ 
ing and littering down the animals. He 
was bound early and late to be at his post. 
Yet in all his short life poor London was 
never happier than now. 

True enough the visitors were not many. 
For the first few days curiosity brought 
some of the dwellers on the quay. The 
boys, too, came, be sure, but these were 
mostly indebted to the kindness of Dieu- 
donn§—who, as the entrance fee was to be 
his own, was not exacting, until his patron 
found it out, and positively forbade any 
gratuitous admission. 

“They may give what they like,” said 
he, “ but something they must g^ve.” . 

Then the boys ceased to come, save such 
as got surreijtitious peeps, and jeered at 
the young custodian. But the long whip 
inspired respect. They did not venture to 
calj. him “ Little Fichu,” at least in his 
hearing. 

The announcement on the board was 
visible on the other side of the quay. Visi¬ 
tors were occasionally attracted by it, and 
strolled round to see what it meant. 

In the brown twilight one autumn even¬ 
ing a gentleman and his little daughter so 
came. London sat as usual on the big 
stone beside the gate. 

“ Why, there is no one here! ” ho heard 
a sweet, soft voice say, and he rose. 

“Yes; here is a lad,” the gentleman 
said. 

“ Why, my boy, are there really dogs 
here ? Li ve dogs r * * 

“ Yes, sir, one hundred and fifty.” 

“ And so quiet I Can we enter ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And the payment ? ” 

“ You give what you please, sir.” 


The gentleman gave London a small 
silver coin, and they entered. 

No doubt about the life in the dogs 
now! They bounded, yelped, howled, 
barked, whined. 

From the deep-mouthed hound to the 
tiniest pup, a chorus of canine exclamations 
rose on the air. 

The little girl laughed at first, but she 
shrank back timidly when some of the big 
dogs leaped up to the fence, hearing 
voices. 

Seeing this, London went before, and 
with a shake of his whip, and a word or 
two, he enforced silence. 

Then he lifted up two of the prettiest 
pups for the child to fondle. 

“ They seem fond of you,” said the 
gentleman. 

“ I feed them,” said the lad. 

“You do not beat them, or they would 
be afraid of you,” said the little girl; “I 
am glad of that.” 

She went on to ask of her father, “Could 
we buy one of these little dogs P ” 

“They are not to be sold,” Lioudonne 
made answer; “they are only boarded 
here while their owners are absent; they 
are mostly hunting dogs, and when the 
season begins they are fetched away.” 

They had strolled almost to the end of 
the enclosure, nearly to the great black 
gates which shut in the cavern. 

“There are no more to see,” said Lieu- 
donne, stopping short, as if to lead the 
way back. 

“ What are those that run there ? ” and 
the child pointed towards the big dark 
doors. “ Are those more tiny puppies ? ” 

“No,” said London, hesitating, “they 
are rats.” 

The little girl started, and 

shrank back. 

Then the gentleman, raising his eyes, 
saw the board above the doors with the 
word AbaUoir, He glanced at the dark 
and sodden ground beneath. The rats 
darted to and fro silently from under those 
doors which the poor worn-out horses 
passed through and were seen no more. 

The father drew his child’s arm within 
his own, and they retraced their steps. 

A small shed, filled with clean straw, 
caught the eye of the elder visitor. 

“ What is that? ” he asked. 

“ I sleep there,” replied London, simply. 

The child looked up at him wondeiingly. 

She moved closer to her father. 

At the gate she put both hands into her 
parent’s, and tiptoed to whisper. 

The gentleman stooped to listen, then 
he nodded approvingly,' with a smile, and 
the little one drew from a tiny bag upon 
her arm a silver English coin, which she 
held out to London. 

The boy making no hasty movement of 
acceptance, she urged it, looking up into 
his face with earnest eyes. 

“ Lo take it,” she said. “ It is English 
money, but they will change it into French 
for you at the little shop upon the quay 
yonder. Please do.” 

Then slipping it into the boy’s reluctant 
hand she hurried after her father, turning, 
as they reached the gate, to call, in her soft 
childish voice, “ Good-night.” 

Lieudonne stood listening to the re¬ 
treating footsteps. Long after these had 
died away he seemed to hear the tender 
pitiful tones of the pretty little visitor. 

It was nearly dark before he bethought 
himself of his evening duties, and turned 
towards the kennels. 

He went to the dark cavern, and cut the 
lumps of meat for the supper of his pen¬ 


sioners. The rats scudded away before h 
Upon the night air rose the strong 3 
smell of the carrion. 

“ She had never seen anything like 
he was thinking. 

After he had fed the dogs, and gi 
fresh litter to the puppies, he sat by 
gate. The night was dark, he could 
see beyond the quay-side. Ocean and 
seemed all one. 

“ It is too hot to go to bed,” he sair 
himself; and somehow he did not war 
go to sleep and forget. 

“ She was just like the picture in the 
window of the church,” he was thinkin 

With her soft pure face, her spo 
white dress and flower-wreathed hat, 
little figure of the English child was in 
something quite new to poor Lieude 
The gentlemen who stroll^ in at tim< 
look at their own or their friends’ dogs 
made him familiar with such as they, 
this small visitor was quite another thi 

“ And how sweet she spoke,” said I 
don, lingering over the pleasant memo. 

“ Hullo! London! petit Fichu ! ” 

Not a sweet voice, that! 

“ It is Jean Pibou, and he is an^ 
said the boy, as he rose to his feet 
moved in the direction of the voice, f 
yet he saw no one. 

“ Show a light here, little Fichu ! i 
are not asleep ! ” 

[To be continued.) 


TOLD BY TORCHLIGHT. = 

A BACKWOOD STORY IN T\Y 
CHAPTERS. 

By the Author of 
“ Jam lloley-Poieys," “ Ma/eppa," etc. 
CHAPTER I. 

E vening in a remote part of Ca 
The hand of winter is upon everj 
with a grip such as we know little . 
this country.' The air is clear and 
the moon is bright, the stars sparkle' 
frosty brilliancy as they peer down in 
still depths of a small lake surfaces 
ice dear as crystal, hard as rock, and r 
enough to bear the tramp of a regim 
soldiers ; for the thermometer has foj ‘ 
time past stood considerably below Z' 
Silence is over everything—siletic 
and solemn. Not a breath of air ; 
leaf. Sable-headed pines tower alof 
the cold splendour of the moonlig! 
still as death, while dense shadows si 
around them. 

Suddenly the deep boom of a gun ' 
across the lake and rumbles throu 
woods,«nd immediately after a rudd^ ^ 
shoots up into the moonlit air frona.^ 
a homestead situated near the mai. 
the ice at one comer of the lake, th: 
off a wreathing column of rosy-tint^ 
above it, and a lurid glare of fire-li,\ 
around. 

From the windows of half a 
cabins, nestling among the woods 
margin of the ice, the curtains are j 
aside, and anxious faces peer out o 
black shining lake. Every body- 
stands what the gun-shot and the i 
mean. They are signals for an asse 
of the colonies, and in a few minutes ; 
figures turn out into the biting a 
come skimming, torch in hand, 
glassy water tiiat rings musicalj? " 
their bright skate-blades. 

[ Some five-and-twenty torches La 



;nverged around that bonfire, and 
is doubled in appearance by 
■ic.'tions thrown up from the lake, 

; :j; dark muffled forms of the skaters, 

. ’jpby the glare of the tire and by 
::icring unsteady lights they bear, 
:: s most strikingly picturesque 

: ' eome up with cheery greetings and 

- [iiilter and laughter, but the cheer 

die out as one after the other 
ligle in the little gathering at the 
lu -re are whispers of a terrible ac- 
ini some even talk of a shocking 
; lie facts of the matter are not 
:rboyn in the little asnembly as yet, 
1. Joynson is expected out directly, 

: n iioy will 1 1 ear all about it. Mean - 
talk with bated breath and 
: i hpirts, for death has never be- 
their little world out yonder 
Fir West. 

J^inson comes forth at length and 
nitlancholy’ story, standing on the 
f the lake, a little raised above his 
v-diose smoky torches light up the I 
Q :b^rd face and whitened locks, 
i.^ weU on in years, and has come 
tiii part of the world mainly for 

- of giving his sons a fair staH in 
:i Dov one of these sons seems to 
-u struck down in the prime and 
:: young manhood. 

i brief story but a sad one. Just 
iivlight had beg^n to fade that 
j Haggle Joynson, a bright spirited 
lateen, had been out in the wood 
^'-ly at the back of the farm with 
a child just able to walk, 
she uttered a piercing shriek, 
i Joynson—the old man’s second 
■^rd the cry, and with the back- 
instinct caught up his gun, 
out only j ust in time to inter- 
-■ If between his sister and a huge 

3ed to the house with the child, 
irr brother to bring his gun to 
tile brute. Unfortunatdy the 
bad seized was unloaded. The 
^ i at lum, and he was keeping his 
it bay as well as he could with the 
f ha gun, when Maggie came 
it of doors with a loaded rifle. 

going on was a hfe or death 
ir bjar had got hold of his an- 
oat^tail, and was making vicious 
his legs, when Maggie arrived, 

: iier gun, and fired. 

*i- smoke cleared off the boar vas 
-liing at full speed through the 
itijared, but William Joynson 
iri on the frozen snow, gashed, 
t ribly, and quite imconscious. 
bid iot her brother—to all ap- 
-vi shot him dead, 
the melancholy story the old 
U?ll to that little assembly of 
bi men as they stood beneath the 
ining over that dark water, above 
seemed, that the angel of 
rooding ready to swoop down 
b^ble cabin- Few stories so 
-T-frer produced so profound a 
that which, visibly moved the 
:hc afflicted old settler added, 
voice, that they feared poor 

■ iji go raving mad. 

• ViS a universal favourite, and 

■ il l it was j ust like her to run 

- child in safety and then dash 
help of her brother. 

■ William I what a melancholy 
^ j-ed that should meet with 
'-h—just the heartiest, kindest, 
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manliest fellow in the whole colony. What 
a host of just and generous things were 
said of him ! Was it certain that be could 
not live ? 

“ Well, no, thank God,” said Mr. Joyn¬ 
son. There was just a chance that he 
might pull through, but he seemed to be 
badly hurt. They had sent off post haste 
for Walter Armstrong, the best surgeon 
they had in those parts, but he was a good 
way off, and would not be here for another 
couple of hours. 

Revenge ? 

“ Well, no,” said the old man, “ it isn’t 
worth while to talk about revenge, my 
lads. Brutes are but brutes, and ’tisn’t 
altogether wise or Christian to talk of 
taking revenge for a mischief they may 
have been the means of bringing about. 
But you had better find the old boar, and 
spear him, for all that. It was partly to 
tell you this that I called you together to¬ 
night. 1 thought I had better let you 
know he was prowling round, or else he 
might be at mischief with some of the rest 
of you to-morrow morning. We have 
never had one of his sort about here before, 
and I thought he might be coming round 
upon some of the rest of you as he did 
upon us, and that might be perhaps first 
thing in the morning.” 

Nobody cared to go to bed that night 
without first hearing what Walter Arm¬ 
strong had to say about the injured man. 
Armstrong was a colonist, like the rest of 
them, only more rough and rugged than 
most. But he was the son of a surgeon, 
and had in early life been trained as a 
medical man, and in the course of a 
strangely adventurous and roving life he 
had found great scope for the practice of his 
early profession. Everybody in these 
parts had profoimd faith in lum, and all 
were anxious to hear what hope he could 
give of the sufferer. 

“ Let’s go and give the old boar a turn 
till Walter comes,” said one of the party. 

The idea was seized upon with avidity, 
and in a quarter of an hour every man, 
armed with some sort of a weapon, and 
accompanied by some sort of a dog, was 
crashing through the underwood of .the 
forest by the light of a flaming torch, the 
combined glare of the whole gathering 
giving a singularly weird, fairyland-like 
aspect to the frost-bitten woods. The 
dogs ran wildly, though some of them 
timorously enough, through the strange 
scene of flickering lights and shadows, 
barking in the most excited fashion, up 
hill and down dale, now scampering over 
some open expanse of frozen snow, and 
now diving deep into hollows choked np 
with dead ferns and brambles. The party 
scoured every likely nook and comer of the 
woods for a mile or two round, but no¬ 
boar could they find, or even a trace of one. 

It was agreed that the search must be 
given up for that night, and all bad turned 
their faces homeward, in the hope that by 
this time Armstrong would have come, 
when a sensational turn was given to the 
proceedings, which had been felt by all to 
be rather dull and monotonous. 

A youth of about seventeen, who had 
lagged a short distance behind the rest of 
the party, was passing a thicket in the 
middle of a clearing, when his car was 
caught by a short snarling grunt. He 
paused, turned with his torch held aloft, 
and found himself front to front with the 
old boar. 

Those who know only the domesticated 
boar can form little idea of the sensation 
likely to be experienced when for the first 


time a genuine native of Canadian back- 
woods is confronted in his own territory. 
The boar in the wild state is a very differ¬ 
ent animal from his namesake in the farm¬ 
yard—savage and dangerous though he is 
often known to be. Wild life seems to 
suit the creatura He grows big and fierce 
and incredibly active. He is said to bo so 
fleet that a well-mounted hunter will have 
to get over a long stretch of country before 
he can come up with him. The bristles on 
his back become coarse and bard, and 
round his head develop into quite a mane. 
His eye becomes glsuring and savage in 
appearance, and four or his teeth—onto 
on each side at top, and one on each 
side at bottom—grow out as formidable 
tusks, with which the creature fights most 
savagely. 

Such was the adversary by which Arthur 
Moreton suddenly found himself con¬ 
fronted, and, as it may ba imagined, the 
appearance of the brute was not the less 
formidable from his being seen under the 
flickering, uncertain light of a torch. His 
eye flashed savagely in the ruddy glare, 
his tusks gleamed, his shaggy, bristling 
mane stood on end, and the ferocious snari 
he set up as he prepared to dash at the 
disturber of his night’s rest was somewhat 
unnerving. Young Moreton had a weapon, 
which in this emergency he felt to be 
ridiculously inadequate, and though the 
rest of the party were only a few yards in 
advance, he saw that before he could get 
to them, or they to him, the old rogue 
would be at him. An instant’s hesitation, 
and the torohbearer would undoubtedly 
have received the full brunt of the boar’s 
charge, and the probabilities were that he 
would have been hurled down, and trampled 
and gored to a most horrible death. 

With consummate pluck and presence of 
mind the youth plunged forward with his 
flame, shouting as he did so in a manner 
which brought the whole party back 
helter-skelter, only just too late to see the 
mischief-maker they were in quest of back 
hurriedly into the shelter of the thicket, 
while a sudden outburst of flame broke 
from the dry grasses and ferns into which 
Arthur Moreton bad plunged his torch. 

Moreton had not intentionally set fire to 
the brake, but he had done it most effec¬ 
tually, and in a few seconds a terrible 
blaze wrapped the whole thicket-side in 
its embraces, and lighted up the snowy^ 
clearing and dusky forms of the pursuers 
with a glow that rendered the scene in¬ 
describably beautiful. The excitement of 
the party—both men and dogs—was in¬ 
tense, though, judging by the frantic 
squeals and grunts of the boar, hardly^ 
BO OTeat as his. He dashed hither and 
thither in the wildest fury and alarm, the 
smoke and flame barring his exit on one 
side, while his weird-looking enemies 
encircled him round with their torches 
and gleaming weapons on the other. 

The dogs plunged and barked, and tore 
to and fro on the edge of the thicket, and 
presently two of them ventured in, but 
speedily came out again, one having nar¬ 
rowly escaped the tusks of the boar, while 
the other was tossed out, yelling and bleed¬ 
ing, with bis side horribly gashed. For 
five minutes or so did the circle of torch- 
bearers await, in the utmost excitement, 
the coming forth of the disturber of 
colonial peace, each boldiog his light in 
one hand and some sort of a weapon 
clutched firmly in the other. The brute’s 
frenzy became more and more desperate as 
the flame rapidly advanced through the 
dry undergrowth, till at length, finding it 
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^ of Hobson’s choice, he broke forth 
in the most unlikely point. 

a wild shout, a mad rash, a 
oi mpons, a deafening chorus of 
P ffid then, far away over the frozen 
n, the black form of the pig was seen, 
fr IB inatant before it disappeared 
* doom of the forest. The old boar 
leaped once more ! 

CHAPTER ir. 

w a good way into the night when 


injured as they had feared while he lay 
unconscious. 

And Maggie—what of her? they all 
wanted to know. Well, Maggie was easier 
too; she had been sootliod and cheered 
by the lissurance from her brother’s own 
lips that not only was she not to blame in 
the slightest, but that she had probably 
saved his life, because if the brute had 
once got him down it would have been all 
over with him. and he had nothing but his 
gun-stock to defend himself with. 

And so, with hearty thanks and con¬ 


these isolated toilers, to whom life brought 
no great share of holidays, or excitement in 
any form. 

The morning was glorious ; the sky clear, 
the sun bright, the air still aud bracing, 
and the pines and maples and oaks of the 
woods presenting the most charming com* 
binations of greys and greens and ruddy 
browns, brightened here and there by tufts 
and ledges of sparkling snow. The hunts¬ 
men were in the best of spirits, and tbi 
dogs made the forest ring with their 
“ musical discord ”—dogs, many of them. 
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back to the lake; they had 
the boar, and had given 
were able, but ineffec- 
enigth it was decide<i to 
the hunt next mom- 


y Hurried round to the 
inauiries as to Walter 


mQuir 

Arm 


Qstrong, however, 
t eld. Mr. Joynson came 
gathered into a little knot 
^ the ice and spoke more 
Tbe grounded man had re- 
■Vi^is^bly. The attention his in- 
^ ’f H ved »pp€are<l to have beno- 
t ind he himself was inclined to 
- iad not been quite so seriously 


gratulation.s and hopes, Mr. Joynson and 
the torehbenrers separated for the night, 
ho to sit Nvitli hi.s son and they to disperse 
to their calniis as tln'y came, skimming 
over the glassy ice like so many winter 
firetlies. it having been first arriinge<l that 
by sunrise next morning tlie hiint should 
be resiiimHi. 

And it was resumed with hearty good¬ 
will. With the first streaks of dawn the 
whole gro^vn-up male j)opulation of the 
colony turned out. and all were gratified 
to hear that Armstrong had arrived during 
the night, and sj)oke confidently of the 
recovery of the jiatient. 

Only this was wanting to make a boar- 
hunt for the day a deli^tful prospect for 1 


that Duke Theseus might have had in 
mind when he gave his famous descrip¬ 
tion— 

“ Witli ears that swi ep away the morning dew, 
Crnok-knee’d and ili w-lapM like Tln‘f»a.aliaD 
hulls. 

Slow ill pursuit, but m.ateh in mouth liko 
buHs, 

Each under each. A cry more tuneablo 
Was never holla'd to, nor clieered with horn." 
—-/ Midsummer Ninfd's Ihrcam, 

For some hours did the party of hunters 
scour the forest without discovi'ring a trace 
of the old boar, and at length a halt was 
called, and the whole company seated 
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ihempelves at tlie foot of a spreading tree 
for a brief but a hearty luncheon. They 
bad nearly disposed of their simple meal, 
and were gathering up pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs and flasks, when the real business 
of the day commenced with an incident 
that well-nigh choked with laughter some 
who had not quite finished. 

Billy Rowland, a chubby little man with 
an awfully serious-looking face, and a 
somewhat grotesque stylo of clothing, had 
been the first to dispose of his lunch, and 
had wandered down the sloping ground at 
the top of which the party were seated, to 
the edge of what in the summer-time 
would have been a marshy jungle of reeds 
and willows. Billy had a pair of keen little 
eyes in his head, and he had noticed a 
movement in the jungle that ho was half 
inclined to think must be occasioned by 
one of the two or three dogs that had 
wandered down there and were rummaging 
through the tangle of dead reeds. Still 
he could not feel sure that this was not the 
boar, and so, without saying anything 
about it, he went down to satisfy himself. 
Now the jungle grew tall, and Billy was 
short, and when he had got to the bottom 
of the hill he could not watch the move¬ 
ment in the reeds as he had done higher 
up, so he placed one foot on a lump of hard 
snow and the other on the stump of a tree. 
Thus elevated about a foot, he stood like j 
a miniature Colossus peering over into the 
jungle. 

Now Billy had no idea the boar was just 
there, and the boar, we may be sure, had 
no idea that Billy was there. The animal 
probably heard one of the dogs in his 
wake, and having, no doubt, a lively re- 
oollection of his last night’s adventure, he 
made a rush for the open, and, as fortune 
would have it, plunged suddenly out by 
the gap over which Billy Rowland was 
standing open-legged.- The rush was so 
precipitate, and the meeting so totally un¬ 
expected on both sides, that the result was 
inevitable—Billy was lifted off his legs and 
fairly run away with. 

He did not ride many ytfrds, but what he 
did do was right out in full view of all his 
comrades; and probably no one of those 
who chanced to catch a glimpse of his face 
while clutching at the bristles on the hind 
quarters of the boar and riding away back¬ 
wards, ever after forgot its awfully tragic 
expression, aided as it was by his comical 
little hat and pretentious shirt-collar. 

Under a perfect roar of laughter Billy 
tumbled off the boar, which scuttled away 
across the open followed by as many of the 
huntsmen as could restrain their risibility 
sufficiently to make use of their legs. So en¬ 
tirely by surprise had the party been taken, 
however, that the boar—a really fine fellow, 
standing over three feet high, and with a 
pair of tusks six or seven inches long— 
managed to get a fhir start, and but for the 
dogs would have been lost again. Three 
or four of the best of them were after him 
like the wind, and the foremost of them 
paid dearly for his distinction. Finding 
an enemy close in his rear, the old fellow 
turned abruptly, and with a savage snarl 
and one vicious stroke of his tusk, he com¬ 
pletely ripped up the poor animal, killing 
him almost on the instant. Then he tore 
off again at full speed, and was lost to view 
in a fcingularly well-chosen defence of 
thorny shrubs and brambles. 

It was not very big, this thicket into 
which the quarry had retreated, but it was 
dense and dark, lying partly under the 
shade of the forest and partly beneath a 
rocky bank. Several of the company who 


had had to do with boars in other lands 
wore of opinion that it was here that the 
brute was at home. For a great part of 
the year the boar is solitary in his habits, 
wandering about by himself and taking up 
bachelor’s quarters, or dens, as the hunts¬ 
men call them, in just such spots as this. 
Here, at all events, he lay in impenetrable 
obscurity, grunting and squealing in a 
manner that kept the dogs completely at 
bay, especially those of them that had wit¬ 
nessed the fearful punishment inflicted on 
one of their number. 

One or two of the party had revolvers 
with them, and would have fired into the 
thicket; the rest, however, were unwilling 
to take what they called a mean advantage 
of the old fellow, and were for huntiug 
him out and spearing him in sportsman¬ 
like manner; so they climbed to the top 
of the bank, and flung down stones, got 
out on a branch of a tree extending over the 
•spot where he seemed to be, and thrust 
down their spears, but all to no purposo.^ 

I A pistol-shot aimed into the rocks behind 
him seemed to disturb him, and he squealed 
in terror, but never an inch would he 
budge. 

Then they gathered together a pile of 
sticks and dry ferns on to the top of the 
rook, and having set fire to it and allowed 
it to burn into a fierce flaming mass, they 
flung the whole bonfire down on to the 
dark lair of the animal. 

Nothing could exceed the excitement 
both of dogs and men as these efforts to 
dislodge the formidable old ruffian were 
proceeding. The dogs stood round with 
every muscle of their bodies quivering, 
and their masters too betrayed the most 
intense agitation—many of them grasping 
their weapons in breathless silence, and 
with faces pale as death, not from fear, but 
from sheer excitement. Even a jocular 
suggestion from one of the cooler of the 
party, to the effect that Billy {Rowland 
shoidd go in and ride him out, failed to 
elicit any attention, so entirely absorbed 
was everybody in the watch around that 
dark jungle. 

Nothing seemed likely to move the boar 
from his fastness until that flaming mass 
came down upon him, flinging into his 
retreat something of the glare and heat of 
the previous ni^t. This was rather too 
suggestive of an unpleasant experience, 
and out he dashed, amid a whirlwind of 
smoke and the crash of branches. He 
sprang like a buck clean over the dogs 
that bayed him round about, and, but for 
one spear-thrust, would have escaped as 
cleverly as ho had done the night before. 

Wounded, but too slightly to arrest his 
progress, the ’ boar in an instant was 
scampering, with mane all on end and tail 
cocked out, and men and dogs at his heels, 
all in a perfect frenzy of excitement. It 
was a short nm but a lively one. Probably 
it would have been a good deal longer but 
for the wound, which, slight though it 
was, occasioned the animal the loss of a 
good deal of blood. The dogs soon began 
to gain upon him, and then the old rogue, 
as cunning as he was fierce, turned his tail 
up against a huge tree trunk, as though he 
would have said—slightly parodying Sir 
Walter Scott— 

*• Come one, come all; this tree shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as 1.” 

There was mischief in his eye, and dog’s 
blood still upon bis terrible-looking tusks, 
and the yelping animals, as they came up 
one after another, pulled up at a respectful 
distance. Thus the antagonists stood until 


the huntsmen came np and moved for 
in a threatening circle, with arms glittt 
in the afternoon sun, now setting rcc 
fiery. 

Nearer and nearer they drew in, 
then—a passionate squeal, and Billy j 
land is once more hors de eomhatt an< 
boar is off again. Billy bad got i 
behind the tree, as he said, to get v, 
spear reach, but, as the joke often 
ran, to get out of tusk reach. A 
events, he had got round in the rear, 
as it turned out, just in the path o 
infuriated animal, as, finding his 
closing in iu front, he suddenly t 
and fled. There was no burst of lau 
this time, for poor Billy lay wit 
clothes ripped from his bac^, and bis; 
flesh covered with blood. The lauj 
however, came in when it was found 
the chubby little man really was no 
; a bit, and that it was boar’s blood 
which he was covered. He had had, 
ever, a terribly narrow escape, the rn 
stroke of the animal’s tusk having 
every bit of clothing from his back. 

Finding that he was not hurt, his 
panions bolted after the boar, 
strength was now at .a low ebb, an( 
had been again overtaken, leaving 
the very picture of misery, his ba 
uncovered, and his face more a 
serious than ever. 

Nobody had any time to attend t 
now, however, for everybody wantec 
in at the death, and even Billy, wl 
had pulled himself together a 
bolted after the rest—all torn and 
stained though he was. One do 
managed to seize the quarry by o 
and a second bad made a plucky a 
to grip the other, and although, be 
and received an ugly gash in the st< 
he was the means of imi)eding the ai 
progress considerably. The slowe 
were soon down upon him now, a 
battle was soon over, though fi^^r< 
furious while it lasted. The tusk 
terribly effective, tearing several 
dogs in a shocking manner; but 
many held on, and brought the o 
rauder to his haunches until the sp 
came up, and with one or two well-c3 
thrusts brought him rolling over—c 

Then there were mighty “ Hur 
and roars of laughter again at Bill 
land’s plight, and while some ebt 
set about doctoring up bis riven ga: 
others proceeded to tie the boai 
together, while others again went 
a pole on which to sling the caret 
carry it home. 

It was quite dark when they : 
the lake, and as they came down • 
through the woods they gave a 
cheer that brought out torchbearers 
dozen to meet them; all the la 
lasses and wives and mothers w 
stayed behind turning out now t 
the victors. And when it was hei 
William Joynson was doing we 
seemed to be quite out of dange 
was a merry assembly about the 
The huntsmen insisted on Maggie 
out to them, which she did, and, s 
there under the lurid light of torch 
Brownlow told the story of the d.ari 
by which she had saved her broth 
and then the huntsmen brought 
their prize and laid it at her fo» 
had been the heroine of a perilous ii 
had fired the first shot at the dist 
the public peace, and there she stci 
torious I I 

Three cheers for her! ’* said T 
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MY FAG. 

pos I was but a little boy, not more than 
I ten years old, 

a. to fag at school for Jones, and do as I 

of things went on for years, and how 
LT to draj^, 

til grt into the sixth, and then / had a 

r ’.lTflght, "Xow that I have a lad in my 
B" him that ’tis very bad to bo an idle 

V " 

♦T^bow, do whate’er 1 would, he wasn’t 
frachise, 

let a chap who was so good at an ex- 


te^iirp-eyed os a terrier, and ran like any 

k^v 

itTDcin the distance he would vanish 

lir. 

i right to thrash him for his impudence, 

l; if d 

; ruU and slender boy, whilst he stood 
h: f'tt ten. 

ai? him bowl for practice, ho would send 
riTrUters in, 

V-Ts 1 aw them coming they would 
criime on the shin. 

him on a message, he would go and 

.. fil'frp, 

r ^2 I woke him lie would say my mes- 

O: FOold keC [». 


w- all 1 do ? I had to grin and bear it as 

trJ .*aasion didn’t seem to do him any 

id 

irr dance one evening I overheard him 

t 

^ go to Jericho before he’d be my 

f- 

rif to take strong u.-assures, it was plain 
Geant to shirk 

ra duties, and decline to do my dirty 

. 1 settle once for all who s going to 
bh way ! ” 

. iid my work myself, and let 7tm go ; 

l;dif ! ! 

PAUL BL.\KE. I 


IN ODD COLUMN. 

5TEAXGE, BUT TRUE! 


I want to know is, how I con 'swish’ my boys for 
laughing in school after thatf See what you have 
done, Mr. Editor! Not guilty, eh? Very well, only 
don't do it again—tiZZ next tim4 ! ” 


YOUNG DOBB&’S HAT. 


[For Magic Lantern or Shadow Show.] 



1. If there was one thing little Tliomas Dobbs was 
particular about it was his hat. Indeed, he was very 
proud of it: and so he ought to be, don't you think ? 
The other day he happened to be crossing the road at 
the moment that a poor old four-wheel c ib herse was 
endeayouxiug to get the last bean out of his nosebag. 



2. The horse got the bean, and Thomas the nosebag. 


derrresponbena. 


H. A. E. R.—Let the care be yours to pack the parcel 
properly, and never send a packet through the post 
unless It is so done up as almost to defy damage. 
Rest assured that the postal authorities will never 
read more than the address. A box containing bi¬ 
sects can of course be sent '* leagely," as you call it; 
but “ with care” on the label is sui-plusage, as you 
can hardly expect it to come on in any special 
manner. It goes in the bag with the rest of the 
mail, and takes its chance, and the postmaster was 
correct in his statement, though unpardonably un¬ 
civil in the mode he made it. 

H. U.—Tliere are nearly twenty thousand dois main¬ 
tained for hunting purposes iu the United Kingdom. 
England has 141 packs of foxhounds, Scotland 8, and 
Ireland 19, containing in all 6,000 couples. The 
Cottesmore is the largest pack—it consists of 67 
couples. Lord I'llzhardinge’s comes next wiih 66i 
couples. There are 140 packs of harriers, with 2,400 
couples; 18 packs of staghounds, w ith 452 couples ; 
18 packs of beagles, with 23.3 couples ; and 1 pack of 
bloodhounds (Lord Wolverton’s), with 17i couples. 

' T. Dunn.—N ot clear enough. Try the “Numismatic 
Chronicle.” 

F. S. A. (Hereford.)—The two largest shells are those 
of the common limpet {Patella vxtlgata). The shell 
is extremely variable in colour and form, and these 
I specimens have been long empty, and altered iu 
' appearance by various other marine creatures, which 
' have settled upon them, and, In their turn. died. 
Tlie thin, small shell is an upper valve of the Saddle 
Oyster {Anomia ephippium). Like the preceding 
specimens, it has been long empty, and has been 
worn away by continual friction uutil the shiuiog 
I nacre is visible. 

David Thorn.—T he object which yon forward to us is 
I simply the nucleus of a second egg. We are cou- 
' tinually receiving similar specimens, the senders 
evidently thinking them very great rarities. Double 
eggs—i.e., one egg inside another, are very common, 
and there is no end to the extraneous substances 
I which are found in eggs. Coins, rinn, pebbles, and 
I similar objects, aro Irequently found in them. We 
have often answered similiir questions, and are 
I rather surprised that a constant reader should not 
I have noticed the auswers. 

Tyro. — 1. It is impossible to identify such dried, 
withered, and distorted objects. Three of them 
may be larva: of a ladybird, and the other the 
grub of some predacious beetle. 2. The pigtail of 
, the British sailor ought to have been composed of 
his owTi hair, and those men who could grow n thick 
, and large pigtail were very proud of it. But, as 
many men have but thin and meagre hair, and 
I some have none at all, they were accustomed to 
supplement nature by art, and wear pigtails par- 
I tially or wholly artificial, as do the, Chinese of the 
present day. 3. You seem to think that a tiawl and 
I a dredge are the same net under two names, whereas; 

I although similar in principle, they are totally dis¬ 
tinct in structure. We could not tell you how to 
' make either net without explanatory diagrams ; and 
as it would cost you more to make the trawl or 
I dredge than to purchase it, we recommend the latter 
plan. For netting generally, see the illustrated 
article in our last volume. 4. Our forthcoming plate 
I of birds will probably be just the thing for you. 

' Prince L.—Your egg w’as probably that of the black¬ 
bird or ring-ouzel, hut we could not positively deter- 
I mine without seeing it. If you have a fine glass 
blowpipe you can blow the eggs by means of a single 
I hole in the side. If not, make two holes, one slightly 
larger than the other, but both in the side of the egg 
I (not at each end), and then blow in tlie ordinary 
j manner. 


^ a Gloaceatersbire Grammar .School 
•*5 M as follows, under date of February 4th: 
s»D 5 jy eostotn. ever since the Boy' 8 OWN 
ccw to distribute several copies weekly 
I* frienda, and not a few bovs of all 
a the look-out for me every Wednesday, 
ft -sierraph-boy*. tramcar-boys, and rail- 
U ’try glad to get a ‘ Bop,’ as many of 
fteed your paper. 

L - . 1 otl»erday that, contrary to my 
tited my batch of ‘Bops’ before having 
■ \ copy. Now comes the odd part of 

' Ter I gave away a paper, no nmtter 
-flsgsteT(and here and there an oldster) 
-i iuind a minute before he began 
r^Titc the opened paper solemnly to 
Uh-s eye* being apparently glued to 
^ I looked again. No! I was not 
^ L and round went that paper, the 
" 'nodding in rhythmic time to the page 

- all did ib—the mysterious rite not 
* until a broad smile of satisL-wtlou 

" feiturvs of the devotee! As my train 
- ?^ning I coHld see my own i)eculiar 
csT the magic spell; and as he is a 
■ very solemn ^>ard, ‘with all the 
ts • so to speak, I was more puzzled 

- not lessened when, on reaching 

- i:es away, I found my schoolboy 
vtdn gniug through the same strange 

rrw frightened (?) I was when, seated 
'vd, looking at page 309, mirabile 
^ ^ ewn yjgbt arm alswly, and then more 
my •pectacies mysteriously 
sr ami. Dominie as I am ! the 

* /ind uow, Mr. Editor, what 



3. “ And all this comes from looking one way and 
walking another! ” 

[ We shall have more to relate qf J/r. Dobhs in another 
chapter.] 


Hiawatha— The moth you enclose is a specimen of 
the Angle Shades {Phlogophora vieticulosa\ a very 
common insect, and one of which you con obtain 
plenty by searching the flowers of ivy by night in 
the autumn. It also comes plentifully to treacle, 
which you will find better for attracting insects than 
toe soaked apple slices you mention. Mix a little 
rum with the treacle, and brush it on tree-trunks. 

W. G W., MAQUIna, and Others.-For articles on the 
Aquarium, both fresh and salt water, and also on 
Gold Carp, see our back numl>ers. Goldtlah may be 
kept all the year round, but in winter you must see 
the water does not get frozen. 

O. F. R.—1. We wish oqr readers, instead of giving 
names to toe ailments of their pets - names, by the 
way, which are for the most part provincial ones-- 
Avould describe the symptoms. We could then deal 
with them fairly. We do not understand your 
miery, and are afraid to give yon wrong advice. We 
hope other boys will read this reply, and remember 
it when writing to us. 2. Yes. it is usually called 
salt-cat. 3. The cat must be used to the pigeons 
from kittenhood; some bring one up in the loft. 
Mice are thus destroyed, and the pigeot>s are safe. 
4 If you read the articles on Doves and Wgeons now 
appearing In our columns, you will leani all you 
want to know. 

Job and his friends must, we fear, put up with their 
boils, or else apply to a doctor. 

C. R.—A complete set of joiner's tools would cost you 
over £20, but of course an amateur need not spend 
anythin" like so much on the few articles he would 
require for ordinary work. 
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Grub.—L et the sparrows and robins continue to fly I 
about the jrarden, and do not try to tame them. 

Pktkr Smith.— nie “Lancet,*' or any of the medical 
paiiers, will afford you the information you require 
reKardiuR the College of Surgeons examinations and 
their results. 

Rolky-poley.— The present volume of the Boy's Ovrs : 
Paper commenced in October last with >'o. 1)0. i 
Including that number, and the extra Christmas 
num)>er, there were fourteen numbers of V^ol. iii. 
before January lat. Or you can pet them in three 
monthly ports—Noa 21 and 22, sixpence each; No. 2:1, 
ninepence. Order of any newsagent. All the back 
numbers, from the first issue, may still be had at the i 
publislietl price—that is. Id. each. 

Taxidermist. — 1. Yes; “ bird-screens, ’ "hare’s- 
hcails,’’ or birds stuffed and hung on ovals to repre¬ 
sent dead game, are quite admissible for the compe¬ 
tition. 2. More than one specimen may be sent in. | 
8. We cannot in any case return. 

VlCR-C APT AIN.— There are some good cricket songs in 
“ Cricketers in Council,’* and in Box's “ Englitth Game 
of Cricket." 


¥l\e SoyV Owq 


T. S. and Others.—The harp in the national arms is not 
invariable (see Boutell, Foster, Cussans, Aveling, and 
other heraldic authorities). The ordinary winged 
figure was sho\vn so freeiuently on the sheet that the 
plain hj^, which is often used, was given as an 
altenintive, it being considered e<iually correct. 
The heraldic mind refuses to recognise the herablry 
on the coinage as infnllii)le. Hie group of arms has 
never been done in colours before. 

Zero.—I f you do not like to sharpen your knife in the 
usual way by rubbing it on a stone, take a little 
water, and add to it a twentieth of its weight of sul- 

K ' ric acid. Immerse the blade in this solution for 
an hour, and then lightly wipe it, and, after a 
few hours, finish on a hone. 'Tlie acid supplies the 
place of the whetstone by corroding the whole sur¬ 
face uniformly, so that you have only got to poli.sh. 
You cannot injure a good blade by treating it m this 
w'ay. You may improve a bad one, and von can 
sliarpen anything, from a razor to a reaping-hook. 

C. H. P. (East Dulwich.)—Tlie difference l>etw'e«‘n the 
imperfect and pjist definite tenses is this—the former 
expresses something just past, as “Jelisais quand 
vous entTfites." The latter marks as having taken 
lace at a time completely past, as “Je voyageai 
annde demi^re." The difference between the ad¬ 
jectives neuf and nouveau is, that neuf is used in 
French as being opposite to old, as “ Une robe 
neuve," “Une maisKm neuve,” “Ce chapeau est 
neuf.'* Nouveau is used to denote something fresh, 
that has lately come out, as “ Habit nouveau,’’ “ Un 
visage nouveau,'* “Le nouveau monde (I’Amdrlque),’’ 
“Nouveaux mariC'S." 

H. O. C. and Others,—1. In our competitions we never 
return, either to successful or unsuccessful competi¬ 
tors (see the General Conditions). 2. As regards the 
Taxidermy competition, specimens need be but sim¬ 
ply mounted. There is no necessity to send them 
up under glass. 3. Certainly ; the signed testimony 
of any responsible peiwun, whether employer or 
teacher, parent or clergyaMui, couatitutoa a certifi¬ 
cate. 

F. Stokes.— You should not use too miidh resin for 
your violin. It wiueaks because you have not yet 
caught the knack of bowing PJOperly. Perhai>8 you 
have a false string. 

Organist.— Coaguline is an excellent cement. In 
using suclt things the secret of success consists in 
heating the (xlges which you intend joining together, 
so that the cement is not chilled when it is applied. 
Only a thin film of the substance should be laid on. 

QuiESiTOR.— 1. Answered. 2. London Stone (opposite 
the present Cannon Street Railway Station) was the 
central milestone of England in Rofnan times, and 
from it the roads radiated and bad their distances 
measured. 


C, Swann.—D r. Fell became De.an of Christcli 
Oxford, in 1625. He expelled Tom Brown 
agreed to pardon him if he translated tlie t 
third of Martial’s epigrams 
“ Non amo te, Zabidi, nec possum dicerc qn; 

Hoc tautum possum dicere, non amo te. 
And Brown rather astonished the doctor by pi 
ing without delay, | 

“ I do not like thee. Dr. Fell, 

The reason wiiy I cannot tell : 

But this I kuow, and know full well, 

I do not like thee, Dr. Fell** I 

M. Lloyd.—S lavery is not “entirely" abolishec 
still exists in a few obscure countries. 

Midshipman and Violinist.—P egs of stringed 
ments can be prevented from slipping by \ 
little powdered resin. The hair of a viol 
should be just tight enou^ to keep the woo 
touching the strings when you are playing, 
put too much resin on the bow—you will so 
out the least quantity you can manage with. 

POLUPHLOSBOIO.- We have heard of the notic*’ 
" Poluphlosboio and .Scolopendriums set her 
fore. It is simply a joke, and the caution is ii 
to scare away trespassers, who, like you. 
understand what it means ; and, unlike you, c 
it something dreadful. “ Beware of Spring-G 
another notice generally of the boney aortr—t 
having seldom any existence. We knew' a 
old squire who, when poachers had bothc 
beyond endurance, put up the notice about- 
guns, and soon stopped their fun, for the fid 
he heard that they were at work in his pres I 
rushed out with his butler, and they blaz«| 
like mad with blank with their fowling-piect 
the old gentleman after ever>' discharge roi 
in a voice of agony, “ For goodness' sake d 
spring-guns! ’* 1 

An Embryo Dominie.— Tlianks. With regarj 
shipping, the number of our registered vj 
1878 was—sailing ships 31,8i>3, tonnage 
steamships 0,093, tonnage 2,489.187 : tot a 
vessels, carrying 8,266,378 tons! The veasela 
were 283,810, with a tonnage of 37,892,827, 
vessels cleared were 246,165, and their I 
32,819,793 ! 


*** In our next number wc hope to pxL 
first of our Awards in the various Pri 
petitions of this volume^ and to contiii 
week hyxocek until the whole arc ca 
New subjects for competition will sh 
announced. 


“1 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


We have mneh pleasure in announcing that the following additional attractions will commence in the next and. sn 
numbers of “The Boy’s Own Paper,” and we ask our readers to make the fact known as widely as possible, as no*" 
of course, be an admirable time for all who have not done so in the past to begin to take in the Paper. 

1. THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD: An Arctic Story. By Gordon Stables, 

R.N., Author of “ Jungle, Peak, and Plain,” etc., etc. (With Illustrations by W. H. 0^’EREND and others.) 

2. EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON THE AMAZON. By Jules Verne, Aut 

“ The Boy Captain,” etc., etc. (With over 100 Illustrations.) 

3. BATTLES WITH THE SEA; or. Heroes of the Lifeboat and Rocket. By 

BALL.iNTYNE, Author of “ The Red Man’s Revenge,” “ My Doggie and I,” etc. (Profusely illustrated by the P>est. 

4. ADVENTURES AFLOAT ; or, The Story of a Supercargo. By the late W.; 

Kingston, Author of “ From Powder Monkey to Admiral,” “Peter Trawl,” etc. (With Illustrations by CajdxJ 
E.N., and others.) 1 


With the next Monthly Part a splendid Coloured Portrait-Plate of 
“ FAMOUS ENGLISH CRIGKETEBS-1880 ” 
will be issued; or it may be had separately by weekly readers, price 3(L 


Every cricketer should possess these striking portraits. When mounted on cardboard and varnished, or 
y'nonld find a prominent place among every boy’s tre^ures. Even monthly subscribers may also find it conveni^y^-^ 
^ T»lcndid Plate in a separate form for framing, so as to keep their volumes intact. 
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Jean leaned upon the rail of the en¬ 
closure, and moodily puffed at his pipe. 

Dieudonne had fet^ed his rusty knife 
from the oave, and was digging up the 
earth in one comer. 

Presently he replaced the dirt hastily, 
and came towards his friend. 

“Here, Pitou.’* 

He took hold of one hand of the fiAer- 
man, and poured into it a small store of 
copper and silver eoins. 

The big fellow stared at the money, then 
at the donor. ‘‘Why, how long have you 
turned highwayman ‘i ** ho said, with a 
hoarse laugh. 

“ Kiey give what they like, you know. 
It is aU mine,” said the boy. 

** And this is all you’ve got ? ” 

“ All but this,” Dondon said, as he took 
out the piece the little girl had just given 
him. 

“ I want to keep this, Pitou, if I can. 
She was just like the picture on the win¬ 
dow in the church,” he added, hurriedly. 

“Ay, ’tis the little daughter of the 
English milord you mean ; his yacht was 
putting out to sea awhile since. The fools !. 
Have they been here ? ” 

“ Yes. She 8i>oke kindly, and she gave 
mo this.” 

Jean Pitou opened his fingers and let 
the money drop to the ground. 

“ See here I I won’t take your money-^ 
not I! ” 

“ Oh, but yes ! I have no need of it,” 
urged Dieudonne; “they give me my 
food; and see, my blouse is quite new still. 
Take it, Jean.” 

He gathered up eve^ coin, and replaced 
them in the hand of his friend. 

“ Ha! Well, since you will have it so,” 
said Jean. “ I will repay it to you when 
fortune changes.” 

He went off, and Dieudoime was again 
alone. 

It grew darker; even the stars were hid. 
A sultry gloom was spreading from the sea 
over the land. 

“There will be a storm before long,” 
said the boy to himself, as he went to his 
lonely, unattractive bed. Even his canine 
neighbours felt it in the air; they whined 
and were restless in their dog-sleep. 

Prom a confused dream of painted win¬ 
dows, flying angels, and silver coin, 
mingling with Jean Pitou in odd array, 
Dieudonne was awakened by a tremendous 
peal of thunder, which echoed from cliff to 
cliff &t5ove his head. He started to his feet, 
and before he had hurried on his scanty 
clothing a vivid flash of lightning was fol¬ 
lowed by another crash. 

As lie opened the door of his shed a 
gust of wind dashed in his face fierce 
hail, mingled with salt spray. He hurried 
to the harbour. The wind was blowing 
with terrific fury, right inland, hurling 
huge masses of water, in quick succession, 
with mighty force over the quay. 

The rain and hail descended in floods, 
the forked lightning flashed, and the 
thunder pealed almost without a pause. 
Utter darkness prevailed. Which was sea 
or land, black waters or sombre clouds, it | 
was impossible to tell. Yet when the vivid * 
flashes came, seeming to cleave asunder the 
darkness overhead, they lighted up mo¬ 
mentarily the heaving mass of waters, the 
grey stone faces of the timeworn houses, 
and far across the other side the quay. 

One moment all was revealed by the pale 
weird glare, then the thunder crashed, and 
all was darkness. The winds howled, the 
rain fell, and each moment the storm 
seemed to gather force. 


Dieudonn^, crouching low, holding on to 
the old iron windlass, felt as though he 
were alone in the world, which was going 
to wreck around, him. Bat what was that ? 

Suddenly, straight and swift flow a clear 
blue light, then another and another. 

Well enough the boy know what this 
betokened. A vessel in distress ! 

He darted along the quay towsu-ds the 
houses, shoating as he went. But bis voice 
was caught up and whirled away; the wind 
beat him back, and, howling, made as 
though it would whirl him away just as fast. 

A flash of lightning showed him a dark 
moving object ahead, and he ran straight 
into a knot of people eagerly gesticulating. 

“ Ah, another! ” they cried, as a rocket 
again clove the darkness. 

“ What is it ? ” “ Where is it ? ” 

“Who can make out! The terrible dark¬ 
ness ! ” 

Then a sorrowful sound went through 
the entire group, for help seemed impos¬ 
sible. 

“ And the wind even now increases ! ” 

“ It is right on shore! ” 

“ If she can’t make the harbour sbe’ll 
be to pieces in half an hour,” said an old 
sailor. 

“ But ye may save some of them,” cried 
a woman. 

“And how?” 

“ The lifeboat! ” 

“ Oh ! and who’s to man her ? ” 

“ We’ll have her out, anyway ! ” 

A rush to the boathouse, where the 
lifeboat lay snug, and in less time than 
seemed possible it was ready. 

“ Now, who’s here ? ” said the old man. 
“ There’s me and there’s Martin.” 

“And I, Jerome Leduc.” 

“ Thou here from thy sick-bed! ” 

“ Yes ! when lives are in peril! ” 

“ Where is Jean Pitou ? ” 

“Eh ! where ? Down at the wine-shop, 
or sleeping off his liquor.” 

Most of the men were away with their 
boats. Only one able-bodied man, the 
invalid, and the old man were to be found. 

“It is a fearful risk,” said one, “ and 
short-handed too I ” 

“ I will go! ” cried a voice, and out of 
the darkness a small figure sprang into the 
boat as it was launched. 

“ Dieudonne ! ” 

Varied exclamations of surprise burst 
from the lips of the assembled crowd. 

“ I v)ill go,” repeated the boy, as if fear- 
ing opposition. But none was offered, the 
need was too groat. Already the boat was 
on the move. 

A woman flung out a life-buoy. “ God 
bless thee, child ! ” 

Dondon caught it. 

In silence they started. Every heart 
throbbed too painfully for speech. With 
difficulty they made way to the mouth of 
the harbour. Hero the fierce winds and 
waters seemed to concentrate their force 
to hurl the boat to destruction, but the 
brave hearts within might have endowed 
the inanimate thing with their spirit, so 
gallantly did she strive. 

The gale, howling with fury, swooped 
down upon the waters, threatening anni¬ 
hilation to all upon them. 

The lifeboat now shivered, now lay, as 
it were, prostrate, then righted herself, 
and struggled on unvanquiahed. 

Another rocket flew upward with its 
silent appeal for help. A flash of blue 
lightning quivered in the air, then the 
thunder oraahed. 

For the first time one man spoke. “ She 
is on the Black Caps. ’Tis a yacht.” 


For the next few minutes breath wi 
precions. They laboured manfully, yi 
made little progress. 

Now and agmm a heavy sea would da{ 
over them, and leave them half blind( 
and drenched. 

“ It will likely be the yacht of tl 
Ei^lish milord. He left flhe harbour—” 

The speaker stopped, as & loud cry car 
across the dark toseiog waten in a lull 
the storm from the direction of the di 
toessed vessel. 

“ Look out! She’s breaking up! ” ai 
the younger of the men. 

Dieudonne, raising his head, bdield t 
outline of a dark mass lifted forcmesecoi 
high above them against the white seetbi: 
billows. Then it sank, and the cr; 
ceased. Only the howling of the wi 
and foaming of the waters made thei 
selves heard. 

The men in the lifeboat drew brea 
in one deep low sigh of horror! N* 
came swirlmg past pieces of the wrei 
The keen eyes of the sailors peered c 
to discover if any living thing was to 
seen. 

But no I Yes! Here was one clingi 
frantically to a broken spar. They cau^ 
at him, and dragged him on board, faintii 
speechless. He lay in the bottom of \ 
boat; dead, the boy believed. 

Dieudonne had forgotten his dk'ead of ’ 
sea, himself, everything but the 8c< 
before him. “ Lo®k I look! ” he exclaim 
as a floating mass came drifting past, 
which clung some form of humanity, £ 
a voice "was heard faintly calling. 

“ ’Tis a man I he is crying to us ! ” 

A boat-hook and a rope were flung, i 
the rail to which the swimmer clung i 
hauled towards the boat, while one of 
crew bent forward to help the faint 
creature. But at the moment they tone' 
him his strength failed. He flung np 
arms. “ My child ! ” was all he said, i 
cry of utter despair. Then he would h 
sunk, but that the rail on which the gr 
pling held caught him momentarily by 
shirt and kept him afloat just the inst 
of time which sufficed for the united eff* 
of the men to drag liim into the boat, 
they did so the rail went floating av 
unnoticed by^ all, save Dieudonnd. 

Horror-stricken, he bad caught sigh 
a small white face, a mass of hair drifi 
slowly by. With never a word, with but 
thotight, the boy plunged into the 
In an instant he had grasped the rail, 
twined his hand in the long floating 1 
He could not swim, but the belt kept 
afloat. He glanced round, but alas 
was already far from the boat. He shou 
but well he knew the wind bore his v 
from his mates to the shore. 

The cold waters pierced to his he 
but he climg to the rail, and kept the c 
afloat upon it. It was in all but a 
minutes. It seemed hours to Dieudo 
Oh I if only he could make them h 
Surely they would miss him and look « 

That was the boat now, between 
and the land. They were returning, 
shouted, and there was a gruff shou 
reply. 

Oh, joy! They would come now. 
th^ wore here ; an oar is held on 
rope thrown. They know nothing o: 
bi^hen. 

At that moment the rail snapped 
whirled away. Without support c 
than his brave little arms th{3 child 
floated. No breath to speak, ho c 
with his teeth to the rope. 

“Here he is, mates! Hurrah I "N 
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iiitstliis? Here’s two of’em. Bear a 
id here. Tia a grirl ! ** They lifted the 
and laid her beside her unconscious 

u-VIit, 

[hfodonne’s stifiFoniiig fingers dropped 
•sis sides, and he fell forward, striking 
Likadagainst the oar. “Why, holdup, 
lad I” sang out one of the men. 
Tiot hast done a good night’s work for 
thou that wast afraid—” He 
c^ped, for, by the light of his lantern, he 
If the change which was passing over 
at st, white face. Ho felt the small 
nre relax upon his arm. 

In silence they rode into the harbour, 
k storm was abating, the moon was 
■iing oat pitifully from between the 
irtiDg clouds, as, amid the cheers of the 
18^ assembled on the quay, the life- 
jKmade its way. 

Bnt as the rescued ones were carried in— 
m hew whether dead or alive—a word 
a spoken by the sailor which stopped 
t heeling. 

Ah! poor Dieudonne ! Oh ! the brave 

'iddenly the crowd was broken up. 
Em, brown and stalwart, rushed through 
a to where lay the silent figure of 
^boy. “Who says he is dead?” he 

le raised him. in his arms. He looked 
»the pallid face, ho put back the black 
hair from the cold brow. The people 
>iing round shook their heads. He 
ioswered. 

Row?—^how ?—” 
vas all he could say. 

Re must have struck his head against 
one of the men made answer. 

Bat he was not used to the water, and 
oc*ld went to his heart, I doubt,” put 
■‘Oman. 

He gave his life for another. He died 
^y, doing his duty, Jean Pitou.” 
b is the little daughter of the English 
ri,” said one who now came up, from 
* efforts were being made for the 
ration of the half drowned. 

is coming to—so is her father, 
captain of the yacht.” 

Ikese brave men saved them all.” 

saved the child,” said the old man, 
ag to where lay that which they had 
: “ Petit Fichu.” 

•e-iidu’t see her at all,” said another, 
c Pitou staggered home. Ho was 
enough, though. Ho cast himself 
i diair and threw his arms upon the 
bis head dropped upon them. “I 
there, and he is dead! ” he 

mother put her wrinkled hand softly 
^ hesxd. **He is in better keeping 
lilne, my son,” she said, 
a the strong man broke down and 
vrribly. 

• • • • 

Efp is a little monument, though it is 
^ ’vood, hard by the place where 
lived his short life; the ponce 
who had jeered at him while he 
^ at now Tuoumed him dead, erected 
Englishman, whose child he had 
^-‘uld gladly have paid for one in 
: but “ No,” said Jean Pitou, “ he 
kave rather had it so.” Eoughly- 
beneath tell how he lived and 
■ Our Dieiulonne,” as they proudly 
point to the simple record. Often 
‘^era lie about it, laid there by the 
X and not uiifrcquently may be seen 
^ his way thither a big seafaring 
•bo looks full of sad memories as 
'm the rough memorial sacred to 
J-friend. 


A wiser as well as a sadder man is Jean 
Pitou. Master Simon gives him no credit 
now, for he goes no more to the Sword and 
Buckler. 


CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 


THE UNIVEUSAL NOTATION. 
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Nearly a year ago we tried to illii.strate the 
full power of the L of mating on 12 squares, 
and succeeded in composing several two-movers 
which embody this idea. We give liere the 
most elaborate and the simplest positions, and 
add one by G. Hume iu accordance with our 
note on page 163. 

Problem No. 56. 

White : K a6 ; L f5 ; M a5, hi ; N gl, h5 ; 
0 b8, dl ; P b2, c2, d5, g6, h3. Black; K c4 ; 
L g8 ; AI h4 ; N fl ; O ao ; P a4, b4, b6, g2. 
(13 -f 9 = 22 pieces.) White gives mate in 
two moves. 

Problem No. 57. 

IVliite : K 1)7 ; L f4 ; U dS ; N a2 ; P a3, 
e5. Black: K c5 ; M h5 ; N f7, gl ; O aS ; 
P a5, b5, c2, c7. (6 -f 9 = 15 pieces.) White 

gives mate in two moves. 

Problem No. 58. 

_ . I hIack. : 


^ ffm 




wniTK. , s -1- b = IG pieces. 
Wliite to play and mate in two ( 2 ) moves. 


Problem No. 69. 

By O, Hume. 



last, and the mate in eight moves announced by 
H. F. L. Meyer. 


White. 

Black. 

4^4 
jCn b2 

P e5 

P d6 

3, P b5 

P a6 

4, P c4 

P b5: 

5, Pb5: 

N e6 

6, P a4 

N e7 

7, P e3 

O f6 

8, O c3 

JSi M 

9, O f3 

O b d7 

10, O g6 

P h6 

11, O e6 : 

P 06 ’ 

12, N o4 

P d5 

13, N b3 

O o5 

14, N c2 

P o6 

15, P d4 

O od7 

16, Pea: 

17, 0 d6 : 

O ©5: 


The following game was played iu November 


IVTiite wins a P, but the move is really a bad 
one. He ought to have played K gl M fl, 

17, O d5: 

18, N e5 : N b4t 

19, K e2 

The K could not well move to fl, for the 0 
would liave checked at e3, and then taken 
the L. 

19, L g5 

20, N b2 

The N might have moved to f4, but then tho 
black L would have taken the P g2, and won. 
Indeed, White’s game is hopeless, as the follow¬ 
ing diagram and the solution show :— 

_[jiLACK. I_ _ 



I wniTK. I i -2 +11’ ^'sces. 


Black to play and mate in eight (8) mo ’e»- 
_ "4 

Solution. 

20, Mf2:t 

21, K f2: 

If K d3, the mate follows in three more mores 
by L e3 :, 0 b6, and P c5. 

21, L 63 : t 

22, K fl M f8 t 

23, N f5 Mf5:t 

24, Lf3 Mf3:t 

25, P f3 : L f3 : 

26, K gl N c5 t 

27, N d4 N d4 : 

To Chess Correspondents. 

SOLUTION 
of Problem No. 54. 

1, N g4, N f4 : (Q, K, S). 2. O (17t.-(Q) N eg. O 
d5:.-<K) 0 g5. 2, P go : :.-(S) O e5. 2, N h4:. 

J. 8.—The maximum of mates on the move was men- 
tioied on page 243, in a position of thirteen pieces, 
but twelve pieces are suttlcient for tlie forty-three 
mates if arranged thus: White, K l>4; L e6; M a4, 
dS ; N c2, e5; O f7, h5; P f2, g2, g4. Black, K e4. 

A. P. (Leicester.)—Problem No. 54 is coirect, and as 
you suy, “ It is certainly a stiH one for Ucgliwcrs/’ 










COURAGE, BOYS! 
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with a will, and then, sooner or later, 
boys, 

Toa your successes must reap, 

how the little things lead to the 
greater, boys, 

^in’t let your energies sleep; 
i^) climbing upward, in Providence trust¬ 
ing, boys, 

?ina fix your mind on your hold, 

® a top niche you may 'find yourselves 
gripping, boys, 

^ JOQ. are patient and bold. 

What though trials buffet, boys. 

Brave spirits rough it, boys. 

When there is work to be done, 

Show, linked with readiness. 

Patience and steadiness, 

Till the sought victory *s won. 
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hyilro^zen are said to be “simple bodies.” 01 
servo I write has never been ‘proved. Tliis 
equivalent to tlio Scotch verdict not prom 
and it is proper to keep tlie distinction in min 
between is not and has not been proved. 

For a long time it was the fa.shion to laugh i 
tho alchemists, to regard thorn as a scnsele 
folk, their folly mixed up with some litt 
roguery. They were not so very devoid of sen. 
after all. Let us take their case logicall; 
Th^ reasoned somewhat in this fashio 
“Jhutids possibly may be compound bodies. T 
argue the contrary merely becaiiso nobody h 
split them up into simpler bodies is rash, b 
cause it sets limits to future unknown pos: 
bilities. Granting the possibility of a metal 
say gold—being a conii)OUud body, the hid 
feilow amongst us who succeeds in linding o 
what the components are, and puts them t 
gether in combination, will bo the inventor 
artificially-made gold.” 

The alchemists argued tacitly, at least, tb 
metallic bodies might be compounds. Th« 
more self-confident successors, not condescen 
ing to argue, bluntly alTirmcd that metals cou 
not be compounds. At last a certain discovt 
was made, an experiment performed—I w 
show it you presently on paper—that set m( 
long so confident in their self-conceit, a-thinkir 
Exi)erimoiitei-8 .succeeded iu making—buildi 
up—a certain compound which you shall, if y 
like, bo able to build up pri'sently, and tl; 
bad to try to make np their minds on the qu 
tion, whether the thing built up was a metal 
was not a metal. I cannot affirm that scienti 
men have actually come to a conclusion on t 
matter yet—not a written or spoken conclnsu 
at least—but inasmuch as they have admitl 
the word arainonijm to their technical vocal 
lary, it is thereby evident they tacitly recogn 
tlio puzzling compound as holding co-ordin 
rank with sodium and potassium, things u 
versally recognised to be metals, as acknc 
lodged by tlie distinctive final letters, um, 
being agreed by chemists that, for distincti 
ness and convenience, the technical ending 
al-1 names of metals shall be am. 

For the perfonnauco of our experitnent 
shall need some quicksilver, sodium, and 
ammoniac ; also distilled water, and a lengtl 
glass tube of about half an inch diameter. L( 
at Fig. 1, and notice the shape into wli 
you fire to get the gla.ss tube by proper blowj 
management (see. the recent articles on 1 
subject). You are now to prepare some sodi 
amalgam. Do you know tho meaning 
amalgam ? No. Tlien let me toll you genera 
When two or more metals arc incorporated 
fusion, tho resulting compound is called 
“alloy,” but wlien quicksilver (otherwise, i 
cury) is one of the combining metals, then 
specific name, amalgam, is applied to the res 
Sodium ^amalgam, then, is a comi>ouiid of 
metal sodium with quicksilver. It is mad 
mixing tho two in a Wedgwood mortar, pres 
down the sodium into the quicksilver w'itli 
pestle, if necessary. Don’t look straight d 
unon your w^ork, and don’t be friglitc 
There will be fire, a few small cracklings—n< 
be called bangs—a little spurting of mate 
perhaps ; not to be feared so lou^ as it docs 
get into your eyes. The quicksilver will 
lost its fluidity and become pasty. It,will 

combined with the sodium and formed 
sodium amalgam. 

You are next to prepare, in any convei 
vessel, a saturated watery solution of sal 
moniuc. A Florence oiJ-llask answers * 
well. Fill it up to about one-third with v 
raise tho water to boiling, and ibcu drop in 
time to time pieces of sal ammoniac, imti 
water will dissolv’e no more. 

When tho solution has cooled, charge 
gla.ss tube with it, to about three parts 
; then drop in quickly lumps of sodium j 
: gam, until the tube is quite full. A ci 
result immediately follows. Tliere is a 
increase of bulk,* followed by an overib 
I what looks like sodium amalgam. It i 
that, however, but ammonium anialgain. 

“ Oh—0 !” some impetuous young exper 
ter may now exclaim. “ 1 have only to take 


YOUNG DOBBS’S HAT. 

[For Magic Lantern or Shadow Show.] 

{Continued from page 301.) 


A Spring Offeuino. 


1. When Dobbs was a little l>oy he was net so par¬ 
ticular with his hats as he was when he grew up to 
y<»ung-manhood. For instance, on the very day he 
wore his first tall one he encountered a magnificent 
B,>ccimen of the cabbage butterlly. 


STRAIGHTFORWARD CONJURING 
TRICKS. 

Descrieed ey Dr. Scoffern. 


part III. 


. Vow he ninch wanted a cabbage butterfly to com- 
his collection, so he made straight at it. In the 
J^rsuit his hat suffered. 


W HO has not heard and read about the 
alchemists—individuals who sometimes 
persuaded thcmeelves, but more frequently their 
patrons only, that gold could l)e made out of 
less precious materials, and that a certain medi¬ 
cine could be prepared which, being taken in 
.sufficient (pmntity, should make a man live as 
long as he liked ? 

You know, I suppose, what chemists mean by 
the expix‘Mion “.simple-body!” No? Well, 
it means what tho words express : not a com- 
])onnd btkly. Take an example : Water is made 
up of o.xygon united with hydrogen, that is to 
say, compounded of oxygen and hydrogen: 
hence water is a compound lx»dy. As for 
hydrogen, it has never been proved to be made 
up of any two or more things ; the same of 
oxygen. For this reason both oxygen and 


3. So bo when he got home ? Ab for the butter¬ 
fly, T liavn every reason to believe it died a natural 
ibath seme time later. 





. and aistmouiu/n—metal or no metal 

rcxoain.'' 


circumstances produces flame (Big. 2). The 
sodium fragment rolls about and dbout, growing 


of quill in that float; one forming the lower 
end up to the first black line; the next, the 
centre-piece, which continues up to the third 
black line (for the second is only a thread or 
two of whipping to keep the quill from splitting), 
and the third runs up to the base of the inserted 
top to which I before referred. 

Of course no quill is naturally of the shape 
of either the first-named part (the low’er), or the 
third-named (the upper), so it becomes necessary 
to make the selected quills correspond to the 
pattern os far as may be. Having therefore cut 
them to the requu*ed length, soak them in boil¬ 
ing water for an hour. When they come out 
take the piece intended for the lowermost and 
split with a sharp knife down the centre of one 
side ; open the tube thus split and spread one 
side on a piece of hard w’ood and cut off a thin 
wedge-shaped section ; place the edges again 
tube-wdse and it will be found that a shape 
nearly corresponding to the lower part of Fig. 32 
will have been produced. Of course, too much 
must not be taken otT, or the plug at the bottom 
will not fit. The maker must regulate this first. 
The same procedure should regulate the top 
quill. The middle, where the three lines are i’‘ 


Fig. 

frdsely as yon argue, young gentleman ; 

Lt you cannot take away the quicksilver 
destroying (as a compound) what the 
Ldalver is combined, with, « 

Hotethe babbling of the new amalgam—note 
jt aamoaiacal smell which it evolves, and 
ullj, remark the rapidity with which its bulk 
At length it assumes fluidity—you 
aainf ihe Coid and discover it to be qiiick- 
JW, nnmixed with anytliiiqf else. There are 
wfolks who like talking for talking sake, 
»Hke to rafie arguments, and tho less chance 
aaclasioa ever being arrived at the better 
they pleised. Don’t think to get up au 
with me as to whether that which 
^ed with our quicksilver was a metal or 
metal A (k>riiishman (you may not be 
of it) has the privilege of answering one 
by asking another. I am a Cornisli- 
*3, and 1 would say, “ Young gentleman, 
tell me, what is a metal ? ” 
reply would not be so very easy, I assure 
a. Most likely you would associate the 
3^7 of great weight with a metal—but the 
fjl kdiam with which you have been working 
iter than water ; and the kindred metal 
ia the lightest of all known solids. ;More 
^.'fol still, there is much cause to believe— 

? some willconsidcrit proved—that hydrogen, 


smaller and smaller, until it disappears alto 
getlier with a small explosion. 

(To be continued.) 


FISHING-TACKLE, AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 

By J. Hahringtox Keene, 

Author of “ The Practical Fisherman," etc. 
FLOATS.— (Continued.) 

T he last float to which I referred in my former 
article was tho long cork one. Fig. 30. 1 

mentioned it becau.se it is manufactured of cork 
usually, and I wanted boys to understand that 
such a mittern could be made of ‘‘un-cork- 
screwed corks. There is something about it, 
however, that must be further noticed. Instead 
of its being a fixture by means of the quill 
“cap” before mentioned, it possesses two rings 
oil top and bottom, which are thus easily made. 
Take a piece of ginger-beer wire (or any other 
wire of about the same size will do), and 
straighten it by drawn’ng it between the fingers, 
or, if this bo found difficult, betw een tw’o pieces 
of cork. When you bavo it straight and smooth 
take a round piece of metal about double as 
thick as a pin, and twdst the wire round it 
sharply and tightly once or twice. You thus 
have a ring resembluig those in Fig. 30. AVith 
a pair of cutters or an old knife, and a hammer, 
you can cut the long ends off, and with a ham¬ 
mer you can flatten the ends of the ring, and 
bend both down at riglit-anglcs to the direction of 
tho ring itself. Having done this, whip it to 
the float as shown, and vaniish with the shellac 
varnish. 

Fig. 31 show.s a cork or wood float, which i.s 
extremely useful in roach or dace fishing. It is 
made as directed. AVhen .speaking of jack-floats 
of course a longituilinal slit i.s cut in its larger 
part, to allow’ of tho line being passed closely 
to it. Ill all otlier re.spects it is like those I 
have before de.sciibed. 

Fig. 32 eompiises three floats, the larger of 
which i.s of swan, and its fellows of i)orcupine, 
quill. It will bo seen that the largest by no 
means indicates by it.s shape what sort of a 
material it renlly is, for the three lines in its 
centre, and its general tapered appearance, 
would seem to show it to be a solid float instead 
of w’hat it really is—hollow. It is most difficult 
to manufacture this float satisfactorily, but this 
is how 1 have managed to do it myself. First 
carefully prepare two cud-pieces of either bone, 
ivor>’, or wood—1 jirefer the latter, using oak, 
ash, box, lance, or yew-w’ood — let them be 
til)ered, and not out of proportion to the in¬ 
tended float. Next pick out of your stock of 
quills sucli diflerent .sizes as would seem to 
furni.sh materials for the body of a float of the 
kind shown (Fig. 32). There arc three pieces 


a section of a Lirge 


Fig. 2. 

a gas, is the very lightest of all gases, 
‘k’iitfefbre the very iigb.teat of all ponderable 
is a metal. Would you predicate 
'’^^7to be a function ncces.sary to a metal? 
can be hammered so ibiii that it is 
I tell you a metal is just what one 
definition to make it—and definitions 
’ '-^3 no ea.sy matter. Dear old Euclid has 
a hash in attempting to define a 
line, and the celebrated writer on 
Sir Robert Christison, informs the 
of Ids celebrated treatise that he can¬ 
ine what is a poison ! 

•i letoa .arc about it, and have fiodium on 
^*>5rk-table, you may just as well see what 
• ftlienyou throw it into water. 

• .•Ti U a hissing and spitting—perhaps a 
not always—although pobissiiuin, a 
Histal to .sodium, always under similar 



THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 


By Gordon Stables, m.d., r.n., 

Author 0/ •* Jungle, Peak, and Plain," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER I.—THE YOUNG CHIEF OF ARRANDOON—THE RISING STORM—LOST IN THE SNOW. 


T was win¬ 
ter. A1 • 
Ian Mc- 
grogor 
stood, gun 
in hand, 
leaning 
against a 
rock half 
way down 
the moun¬ 
tain side, 
and, with 
the excep- 
tion of 
himself 
and the 
stately 
deerhound 

Giat lay at his feet, there was no sign 
any living thing in all the glen; 
Hnd dreary and desolate in the extreme 
was the landscape all around him. Glen- 
troom in the summer time, when the 
braes were all green with the feathery 
birches, and the hillsides ablaze with the 
purple bloom of the heather, must have 
been both pleasant and romantic ; but the 
birch-trees were now leafless and bare, the 
mountains were clad in snow, and the 


rock-bound lake, that lay far beneath, was 
leaden and grey like the sky itself, except 
where its waves were broken into foam by 
the snow-wind. That snow-wind blew 
from the north, and there was a sound in 
its voice, as it sighed through the withered 
breckans and moaned fitf^y among the 
rooks and crags, that told of a coming 
storm. 

Allan was the young laird of Arrandoon. 
All the glen had at one time belonged to 
his ancestors—ay, and all the land that 
could be seen, and all the lochs that could 
be counted from the peaks of Ben Lona. 
His father, but two short years before the 
commencement of this strange story of 
adventure, had died, sword in hand, at the 
head of his regiment in distant Afghan, 
and left him—what ? A few thousand 
sheep, a few thousand acres of heather 
land on which to feed them, the title of 
chief, and yonder ancient castle, where 
dwelt his widowed mother and his sister. 

Although he was a good Highland mile 
from his home, the castle, visible in every 
line and lineament from where he stood, 
formed quite a feature in the landscape. A 
tall grey building, with many a quaint and 
curious •window, and many a turret cham¬ 
ber, it was built on the spur of the moun¬ 


tain, around which swept a brown 1 
stream, the third side, or base of 
triangle being bounded by a moat now < 
and a drawbridge never raised. Far d< 
beneath it waa the grey loch, to which 
noisy stream was hurrying. 

Every old castle has its story, 
Arrandoon was no exception. It 
been built in troublesome times—I 
when the wild dans of the McGrcj 
were in their glory. There the chiefs 
dwelt, thence had they often salliec 
tread the war-path or arouse the cb 
and in its ancient halls many a my i 
had been held, but peace with “me L 
lands, strange to say, had -wrought 
downfall of the chiefs of Arrandoon. 
country had been thrown open, Eng] 
men had visited the glens, and friends 
had been formed between those who < 
were deadly foes. In their own High] 
homes the McGregors had euterta 
strangers in a regal fashion. Herein 
pride—the pride that goes before a 
When the chieftains went south, there, 
they would lord it, and herein lay i 
pride—the pride that caused the fall— 
alas and alack-a-day! for the wan 
money land must be sold. Thus 
stranger crept into the country of the G 
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■ 2 d goM did for the proud McGregors 
:ut the sword itself could never achieve 
-;t Iflid them low. 

Hit was one chapter of this castle’s 
t; the second is even a sadder one, for 
:ell8 of the days when, bereft of their 
:k the proud chiefs of the McGregors, 
ring trade, placed their claymores at 
I'xrTvice of the reining monarch, and fell 
ainy a foreign land, fighting in a cause 
itt was not their own, because fighting. 
:i«ythonght, was lionourable, and fight- 
gave them bread. And their wives 
d their little ones were left at home to 
: ani. But no stranger saw the tears 
«hed. 

towards this castle tho eyes of 
aa McGregor were turned when first we 
- hia; it was of the mournful history of 
L’ finrily he was thinking as he stood on 
hiD^e on this ble^, cold, wintry 

Bah!” he said to himself, “the very 
va^sAem to forsake the glen. Just look 
^ he continued, addressing the dog, 
]oi)ked up, wagging his tail, “ only 
^ bai^ and a brace or two of birds, 

:: a wild cat that we shot at hazard, 
we, Bran ? And I’m sure we’ve i 
M fully twenty miles, haven’t we, • 

I 

miles fully, Bran seemed to | 
T.M^kmg with his eyes and his tail. 
'jiie2ly, Bran, when my English 

g ls come to see me—as they j 
you know—I’ll hardly have 
ive them to cat, leaving sport 
sstion ; will I, Bran ? ” 
lyMJjxl very serious at this, for 
Alpi^ry inflection of his master’s 
la' ■ 

Bran ! my dear old dog! it 
'>sy hard being a Highland chieftain 
aurthing to supj>ort one’s dignity on. 
r.;ty. indeed ! Why^ Bran, I have posi- 
to put mine in the pot and boil it for 
: Xow rouse up. Bran; I want to 

to you, because I must have some- 
*0 open my heart to.” 


Bran sat up on his haunches, and young 
Allan placed his hand on his head. 

“Yes, Bran, my heart seems strangely 
full of something, and I think, old dog, 
that it is hope !—hope for better times to 
come. You sec our castle home down 
yonder. Bran ? ” 

The noble hoimd looked in the direction 
indicated, and again moved his tail. 

“Well, Bran, for msmy, many years 
there hasn’t been a single wreath of smoke 
seen above any of the chimneys of that 
bonnie old house, except those that rise 
from the southern wing—the smallest wing. 
Bran, remember—and all the rest of the 
castle is going to wreck and ruin. No 
wonder you half close your eyes. Bran ; it 
; is a sad, serious business, and fine times 
I the mice and the rats and the owls and the 
bats have been having in it, I can tell 


you I 

“ But now just listen, old fellow! All 
the time that you have been snoozing 


among the snow there, with your nose on 
top of the game-bag, I have been standing 
here thinking—tbiiming—thinking. 

“You would like to know what I have 
been thinking about, wouldn’t you ? Well, 
as you’re a good, faithful dog, I’ll tell you. 
I’ve been thinking about the past, and old, 
old times, when McGregor of Arrandoon 
was the proudest chief that ever trod the 
heather. That is more than a himdrcd 
years ago, Bran. The present chief of 
Arrandoon is a very different sort of an 
individual. To tell you tho truth, my 
friend, your master is just as poor as pea- 
straw, and there isn’t much substance in 
that. But, oh! Bran, I’ve been thinking 
that, what if I myself, by my own exer¬ 
tions, could go somewhere and do some¬ 
thing that would earn me wealth and 
fame. To be sure I would like to be a 
soldier, but then mother says I must not 
leave her for the wars, and my poor father 
fought and bled for twenty long years, 
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and there was nothing to send homo but 
his sword. Heigho! No, I cannot be a 
soldier, even if I would. But something, 
Bran, I mean to do; something I mean 
to be, Bran. I don’t know yet, though, 
what that something will be, but my 
mother shall not die in poverty ; of that I 
feel quite certain. Pride caused the fall of 
llie chiefs of Arrnndooii; pride shall raise 
us once again. The song says, 

‘ Whate’er a man daros he can do.’ 

And I mean to dare and I mean to do, 
e ven if I go off to the gold-diggings. But, 
oh! Bran, only to think of getting back 
even a portion of my lands, that are now 
turned into shooting-gi'oiinds for the alien 
and stranger, to see sheep and lowing kine 
grazing where now only the licather grows, 
and the smoke curling upwards once more, 
from every chimney of our dear old home ! 
Isn’t it a glorious thought. Bran ?” 

Bran jumped up at once and shook him¬ 
self. Poor dog! he had no knowledge of a 
world beyond the glen, and probably the 
words in his master’s heroic speech that he 
understood the best were those about going 
somewhere and doing something. 

So ho shook hims^f, wagged his tail, 
looked up to the sky, down at the castle, 
then all round him, and finally up into his 
master’s face, saying, plainly enough, 

“By all means, master. I’m ready if 
you are. What is it to be—hares, rabbits, 
deer, or wild catP I’m ready.” 

Young Allan laughed aloud, and a^in 
patted the rough, honest head of the faith¬ 
ful hound. And a very nice picture he 
and the dog would, j ust at that moment, 
Lave made, had an ai-tist been there to 
transfer it to canvas. McGregor was poor, 
I grant you, but ho owned something bet- 
t(;r even than riches: ho had youth and 
health and beauty—the beauty of manli¬ 
ness, and his were a face and figure that 
once seen were sure to be remembered. 

“ Tall and stately, and strong as the oak, 
graceful as the bending willow ”—this is 
something like the language that Osiian, 
or any other ancient Celtic bard, would 
have used in describing him. I am sorry 
that I am not a Celtic bard, and that I 
must content myself with prosaically say¬ 
ing that Allan was handsome, and th.at the 
Highland garb which he wore—perhaps 
the most romantic of aU costumes—well 
became him. 

Reader, did ever you mn down a monn- 
tain side ‘t I can tell you that it is glorious 
fun. You must know your mountain well 
though, and be sure no precipices are in 
yoiir way. Having made oeriain of this, 
off you go, just as Allan and his hound 
went now, with wild skips, and hops, and 
jumps; it is mot rimning, it is positive 
icangarooiiig, and when you do leave the 
ground in a leap, you think 3’ou will never 
touch it again. But no fear must dwell in 
your heart during this mad race. Once 
commenced, nothing can stop j'our wild 
career, till you find yourself at the foot and 
on level ground; and oven then you have to 
run a goodly distance to expend the iin- 
T)ul8e that carried you downwards, or else 
you will tumble. But when you have 
stoi)ped at last, and gazed upwards, “ Is it 
possible,” 3’ou say to 3’ourself, “ that I can 
have descended from such a height in so 
■-lioi’t a space of time?” 

I do not know wliether Bran or his 
master was at the foot of tlu^ mountain 
first, but I do happen to know that they 
both disappeared in a WTeath of snow as 
Pf)on as they got there, and that loth of 
them emerged thc*refrom laughing. After 


that, Allan McGregor sloped his gun and 
walked on more sedately, as became the 
chief of Arrandoon. 

And now he approached the old castle, 
which looked ever so much higher and 
more imposing as one stood beneath it. 
He fired both barrels of his gun in the air, 
and the sound reverberated from hill arid 
crag, rolling far aw'ay over tho loch itself 
in a thousand echoes, as if the fairies were 
engaged at platoon-firing. Bran barked, and 
his bark was re-echoed too, not only from 
the rocks around, but from the interior of 
the castle walls. This last, I must tell 3 ^ 011 , 
was an Irish echo ; it was no ghostl}" recoil 
of Bran's ovra voice, but the genuine out¬ 
come from canine lungs ; and lo ! yonder 
come the owners of tliem, pouring over the 
bridge, a perfect hairy humcane, to wel¬ 
come Bran and his master home. Two 
Higlilaiid collies, a lordly St. Bernard, a 
whole pack of what looked like stable 
brooms, but were in reality Skye ter¬ 
riers, and last, but not least. Bran’s old 
mother. 

When the hubbub and din* were some¬ 
what settled, and the greetings over, Allan 
proceeded to cross the bridge, and McBain, 
his foster-father, advanced with a kindly 
smile to meet him. 

I must introduce McBain to the reader 
without more ado—that is, I must give 
you some idea of his appearance ; as to his 
character, that will develop itself as the 
story proceeds. He was about the middle 
height, then, and clad, like Allan, in the 
Highland dress of McGregor tartan—or 
plaid, as the English and Lowland Scotch 
erroneously call it. Though far from old, 
McBain was grey in beard and furrowed in 
brow; yet there are but few young men, I 
ween, who, had the 3 ’- ventured on a tussle 
with that broad-shouldered, wiry High¬ 
lander, \vonld have cared to repeat the ex¬ 
periment for a week to come at least. 

This was Allan’s foster-father. He had 
been in the family’ since he was a child, and 
his ancestors, like himself, had been chief 
retainers to the lairds of Arrandoon. He 
was a right faithful fellow, and a Scotch¬ 
man in everything, thinking no people so 
good or brave or powerful as his own, nor 
any other country in the world worth 
living in ; and from this you will readily 
infer that he had never mixed very much 
with the peoples of the earth. This is 
true; and still he had travelled w’hen a 
3 ’onng man, but it was towards the deso¬ 
late regions of the North Pole. It was 
pride had taken him there—a cross word 
that his father had said to him, and young 
McBain had gone to sea. Only a few years 
of the wild, rough life he had led on the 
icy ocean around Spitzbergen had taught 
him that there was no place lil^e home, so 
he returned to it and received his father’s 
pardon, and later on, his blessing. 

“Aba, Allan, boy’!” cried McBain; 
“ so you’ve got back at last. Indeed— 
indeoil we thought you wore lost, and 
Bran and all. What sport, boy’—what 
sport ? ” 

“There is the bag,” said Allan, “and 
precious little you’ll find iu it.” 

“ Ah! But, boy, half a loaf is better 
than no bread. When I was in Spitz- 
bergen—” 

“ There, there,” said Allan, interrupting 
him, “ never mind about .Si)itzbergen now ; 
but tell me, have Ralph and Rory’ come, 
there’s a good old foster-father.” 

“Ralph and Rory come!” replied 
McBain, with an air of surprise. “Why, 
they are English, Allan ; and do you think 
they’d leave the hospitality and good cheer 


of an Inverness hotel to visit Glentro 
in such weather as this ? It isn't likelj 

Allan was silent; he had turned av 
his head and was gazing skywards, v 
something very like a frown on his faa 

McBain laid a kindly hand on 
shoulder. 

“ You are piqued, son,” he said; “ 
are angry. There is the proud, defi 
look of the McGregor chiefs on your co 
tenanco. Let it j)nss, Allan; let it j>ass. 
not forget for a moment what the McB; 
have ever been to your people. II 
they not served them well, and fought 
bled for them too? Were they not < 
the first at the castle walls, when the t 
cross was sent through the glen ? Lu 
forgot that I have been a true fos 
father to you, my sou. Haven’t I tar 
you all you know ? on the hills, on 
lochs, and by tho river ? and would 
get angry with the old innn because he 1 
your guests will hardly*^ dare turn up 
night ? ” 

Allan passed his hand quickly’ acrosf 
brow, as if to brush away a cloud. 

“ No, no ! ” he replied; “I’m not an 
Only—only you don't know my Eiij. 
friends; you wiU alter your opinio 
them when you do. They are brave 
manly fellows, McBain. Ralph ro 
stroke oar in his boat at Cambridge, 
Rory is the best bowler in the thi'ce r 
counties.” 

McBain laughed. 

“ Allan! Allan ! ” he said ; “ think 
for a moment they could do what I i 
taught y’ou to do ? Could either of t 
cross Loch Kreenan in a cobble w’hen 
waves are houses high, w’hen their v 
crests ,cut Vhe face like a Highland d 
Could tliey bring the eagle from the cl 
with a single bullet, or the windhover 
the sky ? Could they grapple with 
gralloch a wounded rc^ deer I** Nay ; 
even if they could, if they were as I 
and strong and fierce as tho ^vild cat o 
mountain, it "would take all their stie 
and all their courage to face the storm 
is bre^ving to-night. See, Allan, the cl 
are already settling down on tho hills 
peak of Melfourvounie is buried iu 
there is a mournful sough in the r 
wind, and ere five hours are over 
boddach* will be shriekiag among 
crags of Dontbreim.” 

“ All the more reason,” cried Allan, 
ing rapidly, “that I should go and 
them. Toll mother and sister I have 
a little way down the glen to moot I 
and Rory, and we'll all be back to di 
Bran and Oscar will go with mo. But 
don’t you hear the bagpipes ? It is 1 
and very’ likely my friends are with h 

The sound came nearer and nearer 
presently out from the shadows of the 
pine wood strode Peter—all alone. 

Both "went quickly" to meet him, 
Peter’s story was soon told. 

“Tho Sassenach gentlemans,” ho 
“had both left Invei-noss "with him ii 
morning, and fine young gcntlc'uiMus 
were, and might liavebeen Iligblande 
the matter of that. But ooh and 
they would take the high road for su 
the scenery, bless yon, and he bad tc 
tho low ; "but for all that they oug 
have been at the castle hours and 
ago.” 

Young Allan and his foster-fatboi 
never a word ; they did but tighten 

* A spirit, believi'.l in Ity many, who takes tin; 
of an old innu, sonudiim-s seen by iiiitht In tho 
hut always In ard sin iokiirr anior.S tho rocki t 
haunts whenever storms ;:re ragiiii;. 
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'iinds, and glance for a moment in each 
4 ff’s eyes, yet both understood that the 
2nple action implied a promise on either 
to stand together, shoulder to shoulder, 
mtever might happen, 
r'resencs of mind in emergency is a gift 
iit seems peculiar to the Scottish High- 
sder. Bom in a mountain land, and 
:.iaiTomed from his very infancy to face 
fTar danger in hill or glen, in flood or fell 
I frill, his true character is never better 
ir2 than in times of danger. McBain 
tttrd for a few minutes in the castle 
.‘xrtjard imtil Allan, who had bunded 
lUT, should have time to communicate 
vri his mother and sister; then he struck 
r.og, and while yet its thunders were 
• r rlierating among the hills, he was sur- 
•xnded by every servant in the place, old 
tho cook, not excepted; then the 
THs that fell calmly and yet quickly from 
j 1 ^, showed at once that he was master 
: if situation. 

Janet, old woman,” he said, “ run 
my to the house like a good creature and 
ready the dinner ; the best that ever 
% made, do ye hear ? Peter, run, lad, 
d ^t a rope, tlie crooks, and lanterns. 
iiSf, take the chief’s gun. Yes, cer- 
ck, bring the bagpipes, and don’t for- 
!tie flask. Donald Ogg, get the pony 
cin the trap, with ru"s and plaids galore, 
if the high road to Inverness and follow 
ic«i- Thank you, Peter. Xow for tho 
^ No, no; not a pack. Back Avith 
aril to tho kennel save Oscar, Bran, 
i Kxiran the collie. Here wo are, 
ja. boy, all ready for a start.” 
iriin less time than it takes mo to tell 
ie little expedition was equipped and 
A few minutes more and they had 
tterued in the pine forest from which 
» Lad so lately emerged, and the old 
li of Arrandoon was left to silence and 
rioom of quickly-descending night. 

{To be continued.) 


OUR HOjn BOOK. 

Our Serial Stories. 


spondent, extolling “Doggie,” but complain¬ 
ing of the “Watch” story, on precisely .similar 
grounds. The author of the “ Watch ” (who 
is the son of Sir Charles Reed, Chairman of the 
London School Board) writes : ‘ ‘ Tho great 

strength of the Boy’s Own Papeu (which is 
far away the healthiest and manliest 1 know) 
seems to me to lie in its high moral and religions 
tone,”—a tone which it was the special object of 
his story to maintain and strengthen. 

I It would almost .seem as though our corre¬ 
spondents wrote without having really read what 
they complained of. To merely glance at but 
one picture or chapter, and then, finding it to 
contain a riidian or dissipated youth, to there¬ 
fore conclude that tlie story is “low,” or even not 
all that tlio most sensitive Christian could desire, 
would seem still more irrational than tho action 
of the Irishman who is reputed to have brought 
a single brick to enable a purchaser to judge of 
the value of his house! The Boy’s Own Papeii, 
wliatever else it might boast, esteems far above 
all other honours that of being a truly Christian 
paper—helpful in tho very highest and best and 
manliest sense of tho woixl; seeking to inspire 
in all its myriad readers loyalty to Clirist and 
His Lcrvice, the loyalty that is no mere preten¬ 
tious trappings for one day in seven, but springs 
from honest heart-devotion, and thus elevates, 
purifies, and beautifies the whole life, making 
every act of daily duty or of recreation, whether 
eating or drinking, boating or football, tend to 
the glory of God. 

Wliilo we are about it wo should like to 
mention one other matter. We are really sur¬ 
prised and pained to find a paper like “ The 
Christian,” that should surely be amongst tho 
foremost to strengthen our hands iu our respon¬ 
sible work, hoeillessly carping at us because we 
publish “Fiction,” even though such fiction 
be, as it alwaya is in our ca.se, based on fact, or 
representative of high ideals, and inculcating 
only the pure and good, thus occupying the same 
category as Bunyan and Milton, Cowper and 
Spenser, and all the greatest teachers. To 
determine to issue no such “ fiction ” would be 
inevitably to haiid over our boys to the tender 
mercies of the unscrupulous or the actually 
vicious, who have hitherto but too successfully 
catered for them. We very earnestly commend 
to the notice of all such unreasonable or thouglit- 
lessly hindering critics the following extract 
from the “Sunday School Chronicle,” a journal 
wliich may be allowed to speak with some 
authority iu the religious interests of the rising 
generation :— j 



con RESPONDENT 
having w ritten to 
complain about 
“ My Doggie and 
I,” apparently be¬ 
cause. and simply 
because, there 
were some “rou"h 
characters ” in it, 
and also to condemn 
tlio illustrations for 
making a burglar 
look "ike one (which of course 
was tlie precise obj''Ct of the 
artist, unless lie liad delibe- 
raUdy sacrificed truth as well 
1 as common-sense, and thus 
felthenobki lessons it was the design of the 
t.ii h), we forwarded the complaint to Mr. 

., who writes : “It grieves me deeply 
'My DoMie,’ which I had earnestly 
do’good, has given offence in some 
One of my chief aimif in the story is 
bleased influence of /or.?, in drawing 
^ vri«3, and depraved hearts away from 
Jesus, the Saviour from sin. In 
f*' V this I have had to contrast coarse, 
characters with those that are 
t vier, and. true. Surely the most .scn- 
^ "OUT readers must admit that it is im- 
• J-* exhibit sindi a contrast without a 
^ ^.'“■rtraitare of both characters. A vil- 
h.-t 4 necessity speak, look, and act as a 
. is to api>ear on the stage at all.” 

' same post came a second letter, from 
-■ly confident and authoritative corre- 


“Those who cater for the young sliould never forget 
the variety of tlieir capacities and tastes ; they are of 
a complex nature, witli bodies as well us souls and 
minds, irll of wliieh are God-given, .and. all of which 
have to he developed, and none of which must be 
ignored. Nor need the provision for the body and mind 
be left to those exclusively who have no siiiritual 
interest iu tlio welfare of tho young. A Christimi 
writer miglit as religiously furnish an article on gym¬ 
nastics as a paper on jiersonal decision or consecra¬ 
tion ; and we should prefer that articles on recreation 
and amusement, ;is well as those which dealt with the 
improvement of the mind, should be written for our 
young people by those who were most interested in 
tlieir religious life. To separate the duties, to furnish 
spiritual truth, and to leave provision for the mind 
and body to others who are not religious, is just the 
mistake Christian peo|»lo ha\o often made, aud jutt 
the mistake ‘Tlie Christian’ paper seems to be iu 
danger of. We gather this, not only fi-om the article 
to wliich we have referred, bat from a recent criticism 
of • Young England,' which found a good deal iu the 
volume whicli was not of a soul-saving character. It 
showed an utter ali.seuce of appreciation of the scope 
suid intention of a serial for week-day reading for the 
young to have given expression to so irrelevant an 
opinion ; just as it argueii an entire want of sympathy 
with tho varied capacities of young people to infer 
that their souls alone needed earing lor.” 



THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 

CHAPTER XXV. 


OYS mayima- 
gin 0 with 
what asto¬ 
nish ment Jim 
Halliday dis¬ 
covered, on 
receiving the' 
legacy be¬ 
queathed him. 
by his dead 
friend, that I 
was the very 
watch which 
years before 
he had 
known so. 
familiarly as the property of Charlie Xcw- 
come. At flrst he could not believe it,, 
and marvelled how any two watches could 
be so much alike. Then he discovered the- 
*‘C. X.” scratched long ago inside, whicli he 
well remembered. Ana further inquiries 
enabling him to trace me back to the 
Muggerbridge silversmith, and from him 
to the pawnbroker’s sale in London, bo had 
no doubt left that I was actually the 
watch of which nothing had been heard 
since Tom Drift owned me. 

Mv new master did not long remain in 
Cambridge after the death of his friend. 
He left the University in many respecLs a 
more thoughtful and earnest man than he 
had entered it, and in leaving it, set him.self 
honestly and faithfully to the work for 
which ho had prepared, and on wliich his 
heart was fixed. 

I shall not follow him through all the 
labours of his flrst village curacy, which 
lasted a year, during which time many 
people learned to love the manly, open- 
hearted young clergyman, and to bless the 
day when he had been sent among them. 

At tho end of a year he was removed 
to the charge of a church in a distant 
large seaport, where everything was irt 
strangest contrast with the scenes he had 
just left. Instead of simple villagers and 
rustics, his work now lay amongst labourens^ 
and artisans of the poorest and lowest 
elass. Instead of fresh country air, he had 
now to breathe the vitiated air of close 
courts and ill-kept streets ; and instead of 
an atmosphere of repose and innocence, he 
had now to move in an atmosphere of vice- 
and disorder from which very often his- 
soul turned with a deep disgust. Still he 
worked manfully at his post with a bold 
heart, ready to face any hardship in the- 
service of his Nlaster; when one day an. 
adventure befell him which had a strange 
bearing on iny own fortunes, and 
fortunes of more than one of my several 
masters. 

The gaol chaplain at Seatown had 
recently died, and during tho interivd 
necessary for appointing a successor Jini* 
was asked and undertook to add to his 
other labours that 01 visiting tho prisoners 
conflued there. It was melancholy, and 
on the whole monotonous v/ork, for IMC 
persons whom he thus attended were 
iiio.stly stupid, ignorant being.s, on whoso 
hardened souls it was difiicuit indef'd to- 
make tho slightest impre.s.sion. They 
listened sulkily to what the chaplain had 
to say, but to all appearance neither 
understood nor cared about a single word, 
and he had tho disappointment of noticing,, 
week after week, and month after month. 
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scarcely a sign of good rising out of his 
labours in the case of any one of them. 

One day the governor met him as he was 
4ibont to pay his customa^ visits. 

“ Oh, go<^ morning, sir. You’ll find a 
new customer to-day.” 

This gaol-governor, you will observe, 
spoke about his prisoners in a very com¬ 
mercial sort of way. 

“ Yes, and a queer one too,” he added; 
** he doesn’t look like one of our regular 
customers.” 

“ What is he imprisoned for ? ” 

“ He was drunk, and quarrelled with a 
sailor on the quay, and pushed him into 
the water, I befieve.” 

“ Was the sailor drowned ? ” 

“No, they fished him out, but this 
gentleman has got six months for it. He 
seems very do^Ti about it, so I’d like you 
to see him.” 

“All right; I will make a point of 
visiting his cell. Good morning.’^ 

And Jim went on hiS round, thinking very 
little about the governor’s communication. 

Presently he came to the gallery in 
which the new prisoner’s cell was, and 
asked the turnkey to show him the door. 

“ No use you a-going in there,” muttered 
that functionary. 

“ Why ?” asked Jim. 

“^He do swear so as I never hear a cove 
swear afore.” 

“ Ah,” said Jim, “ and I suppose you’ve 
heard a good deal too in your time.” 

“ So you may say, but this here yoimg 
fellow comes out with it as if he’d skin you 
alive.” , • 

“ Well, I must see him . Ijet me in, 
please.” 


When the door was opened the prisoner’s 
back was turned, nor did he alter his 
position as Jim entered the cell. 

There was imdoubtedly something un¬ 
usual about the man. His figure was not 
that of a labourer or a rough, nor was his 
attitude one of stolid brutishiiess, such as 
the chaplain had grown only too familiar 
with. 

Jim stood a moment irresolute, and then 
said, 

“ May I speak to you, friend ? ” 

The man turned himself, and without 
raising his eyes from the stone floor, 
poured out a volley of curses which fully 
justified the turnkey’s description. 

Jim started, and uttered a quick ex¬ 
clamation. But it was not at the curses, 
terrible as they were. No, his amazement 
was of another kind altogether; for in the 
face and voice of this uimappy speaker he 
was forcibly reminded of one he once knew 
in very different scenes. As the man went 
on he watched him keenly and earnestly. 
He heeded not the oaths, or the taunts, or 
the threats which flowed from his lips; but 
as word followed word, and gesture ges¬ 
ture, and look look, he became gradually 
convinced that the resemblance was more 
than imaginary—that, indeed, this blas¬ 
pheming convict was one whom he had 
once known and still remembered. 

Walking up to him, and laying his hand 
on his shoulder, Jim said, quietly, 

“ Tom Drift, do you remember me ? ” 
The man started as for an instant he 
raised his eyes. Then, letting them drop 
once more, he groped, 

“That’s not my name; I don't know 
you. Let me alone ! ” 


Jim, more convinced than ever, now c 
the wisest thing he could in leaving t 
cell without another word. 

“Well,” said the turnkey, with a h 
triumphant grin, as they turned to lea 
the gallery, “ wasn’t I right ? Didn’t 
give you half a dozen as pretty bits 
language as you ever heard r ” 

“ Have the goodness to hold your noi 
Nixon,” repli^ Jim, more tartly than 
had been ever known to speak to a 
one. 

He did not return to the gaol for a we( 
and then the first visit he paid was to • 
new prisoner’s cell. 

He entered it anxiously, and not with* 
misgivings. Tom Drift was sitting on 
little bench with his head on his hands. 

“ May I come in?” said Jim, nervouf 

Tom neither spoke nor raised his het 
and Jim quietly stepped in. It was evid 
the interview of a week ago had had 
effect on Tom Drift. He seemed as he 
there like a man who would fain lose hi 
self if he only knew how. He never o 
raised his head from his hands or uttere 
syllable while Jim sat and talked to h 
The latter knew better than to return 
the topic which had so startled the priso 
a week ago, and contented himself v 
mere kindly talk and the reading of a si 
passage of Scripture. All this Tom snffe 
without interruption, stirring neither h 
nor foot all the time. 

“ Now, good-bye,” said Jim, risii 
“ don’t get to thiii you have no friend 

The man fidgeted impatiently, and n 
moment Jim was out in the gallery. 

“ What’s that man’s name? ” he inqu: 
of the turnkey. 

“ Dykes; and I tell you what, Mr. Hi 
day, he is—” 

“Open this door, please my man,” 
terrupted Jim, by way of cutting 
short. 

During the week which followed Jim 
restless and out of spirits. He seemed 
able to settle down to anything, and it 
evident his heart was ill at ease—wh' 
was easy to guess. He had found t 
Drift, and there was a chance of resci 
him. But how to do it? How to appre 
one who was ashamed of his own ns 
and who repelled with an oath every < 
of help ? 

^ng and earnestly did my ms 
think over the matter. He also wro* 
long letter to Charlie, telling him sill, 
promising to do all that comd be done 
the poor prodigal. During the days 
intervened before his next visit, too 
made as careful and full inquiries a1 
Tom as it was possible to do. 

The poor fellow had come to Seato's 
month before, and very shortly becan 
familiar loafer on the quays. ^o 
knew where he came from or why he 
in Seatown, unless indeed he expectc 
be able to conceal himself on some v 
oing abroad. Jim foimd out the lodg 
ouse where he had lived, but was ui] 
to hear anything there to throw ligh 
what he had been doing, or whence he 
come. One man said he had found 
once down by the water’s edge, lookii 
though he intended to throw himself 
and the man who gave him drinh a 
public - house remembered him—and 
man whom he had assaulted—but that 
all. 

Wretched enough was the picture it 
sented of a hopeless, friendless vagah 
wea^ of life yet not daring to die, 
finding his^only solace in deeper degr 
tion. 
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Tom was wal^g to and fro in his cell 
next time Jim called. It was almost 
first time I had been able to get a view 
ibis face. And ob ! bow changed it was. 
Tci merely that it looked pale and worn, 
nth bloodshot eyes and bectic cheeks, but 
iae was a scared despairing look there 
fiadifairly shocked me. Dissipation, and 
and want, bad all set their mark 
ii3B. Alas I how soon may the likeness of 
3od be degraded and defaced ! He con- 
22 £d to walk to and fro as Jim sat down 
ai began to read, but I could see he 
m than once darted a quick glance 
m under his clouded eyebrows at my 
aeier. I could tell by the beating of the 
iser's heart that be had made up his 
not to leave this morning without an 
&rt to speak to Tom of old times, and I 
:?ahled for the result of his ventme. It 
sued impossible to say a word while 
an continued to walk up and down his 
i like a caged beast in his den, and Jim 
tr that every moment his opportunity 
IS becoming less likely. 

“Will you stand still and listen to me a 
lisaent ? ” he said at last. 

Tom growled out an oath, and halted 
L front of him. 

“Be quick,” said he. 

“ I’m not going to preach,” said Jim, “ I 
®t you to look at something.” 

“I want to look at nothing,” muttered 
m, beginning to walk again. 

“Bat you must, you shall look at it! 
i liimed Jim, starting at once to his 

St 

Tom stopxoed short, suddenly, and 
upon him like a hunted animal, 
kt Jim neither faltered nor quailed. He 
«slk?d resolutely up to the poor fellow, 
ad mddenly drawing me from his pocket 
rid me out towards him, saying. 

Look at this, Tom Ddfb! ” 

Tom knew me at once, and I never saw 
nian change as he did that moment, 
if savage scowl vanished from his face, 
a sudden pallor came to his hollow 
beds. A trembling seized him as ho 
rid out his band to take me, and but for 
.ns support he would hardly have 
sr^ed standing. My master led him 
!sdy to the bench, and putting me into 
1 band, said, 

FU leave it with you till to-morrow, 
rifellow; good-bye.” 

I beard the key turn in the door behind 
a. and jounted his retreating footsteps 
^wa the gallery, and then became fully 
where and in whose charge I 
m. 

And now an old familiar sound rang in 
years once more, “Be good to Tom 
^” Dong, long had I ceased to 
it possible that the chance of 
irTing my dear first master’s request 
ever again come to me ; but here it 
I lay in the prodigal’s trembling 
fods, and looked up into his troubled 
«, and beard his deep-drawn sigh, and 
that there was still something lek for 
Eto do. 

one disturbed Tom Drift and me that 
^ Jim had explained enongh to the 
'"?nior to gain permission for me to 
in the poor fellow’s company till 
ct day, and I need hardly say I never 
^ bk hand. Memories of better days, af i 
^friends, of broken vows, crowded in 
^ him as be sat bending over me that 

^hght faded, but still he never 
the governor made his nightly 
but he never took his eyes off me ; 
it was too dark to see me he held 


me clasped between his hands as tenderly 
as if I had been a child. 

I cannot, and would not if I could, 
describe all that passed through Tom 
Drift’s soul that night. What struggles, 
what remorse, what penitence. Once he 
murmured Charlie Newcome’s name, and 
once he wluspered to himself, in the words 
of the parable he had so lately heard, “ No 
more worthy, no more worthy ! ” Save for 
this he neither spoke nor moved, till an 
early streak of dawn shot through the 
grated window and fell upon us. 

Then he turned and knelt, with me still 
clasped in his hands. And so that night, 
and with it the crisis of Tom Drift’s me, 
was passed. 

There was no more difficulty now for 
Jim Halliday. Tom even gave me up 
when he heard how I had come into my 
master’s possession. 

Then he asked about Charlie, and Jim 
told him all he knew. And so the weeks 
went on, and hope once more Ht up Tom 
Drift’s face. How could I help rejoicing 
in the share I had had in this blessed work 
of restoration ? 

Alas ! how fleeting is this world’s satis¬ 
faction I 

A short time afterwards, only a week or 
so before the termination of Tom Drift’s 


imprisonment, my master was returning 
home from the gaol, tired out after his- 
day’s work. His way lay over a place- 
half brickfield, half common, across which 
a narrow footpath went. We had got half 
way over when suddenly a dreadful sensa¬ 
tion seized me. I was sbpping through 
the bottom of my pocket! Though I had a 
watered ribbon attached to me, my master 
always carried me loose in his waistcoat 
pocket, with never a suspicion of the hole 
that was there. But now that hole seemed 
suddenly to expand in order to let me 
through. Lower and lower I slipped. I 
tried to scream, I endeavoured to attract 
my master’s attention. But all in vain. 
He strode unconsciously on, never giving a. 
thought to me or my peril. I held on as 
long as I could. Then I dropped. If only 
I could have fallen on his foot, or struck 
his knee as I descended I But no. I slid 
quietly down, scarcely grazing his trousers, 
and just out of the reach of his boot. For 
a moment I hoped wildly he would see me 
as I lay at his feet. Alas! he walked 
heedlessly on, leaving me on my back on. 
the footpath, powerless to cry after him,, 
and not oaring to guess what would become 
of me. 

In fact, reader, I was lost! 

(To be continued.) 



“He never toek hie eyee off me>' 
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ability. He could at one moment appear tall ar 
thin ; then, passing behind a screen, ho can 
forth “ bloated with obesity and staggering wil 
fulness.” FitzJames also showed a laughir 
and a crying face, d la Thiemet, a feat practise 
with success by many of the fraternity sine 
and notably in our time by an accoinplisln 
facial artist, Fritz Renhard, recently deceased. 

M. Jx)uis Christian Emmanuel Comte, | 
native of Geneva, took Paris by stoiin early 
this centur>\ He was a conjuror also, with t 
title of “ Physician du Roi,” and built a theat 
in the Passage Choiseul,where, in addition to 1 
magic arts, he gave polyphonic sketches call 
“ Imitations of Distant Voices.” A prophet 
said to have little honour in his own count! 
and Comte had realised the truth of this, for 
had been denounced as a sorcerer by 8w 
peasants near Friburg. Comte had prov 
equal to the occasion, however, for he imitat 
a liorrible yell, os if from some evil spirit, til 
appeared to issue from a lime-kiln near by, 
successfully that the ignorant and superstitic 
rustics fled precipitately. On another occasi 
he caused the hasty retreat of a man who w 
cruelly beating and goading an overladen t 
near Nevers, by making the beast appear 
reprove his cruel tiskmaster. 

Comte, seeing a little pig exposed for sale 
the market-place at Macon, asked the peas? 
woman who sat by its side the price of her v 
“porker.” The good wife, with a keen eye 
business, and thinking a person of such a gent 
manly exterior could not by any possibility kn 
the real value, set an inoidinate price upon t 
animal, and when Comte protested and point 
to its size as evidence that she wished to ov 
charge him, the lady (like the Welshman, wl 
in a similar case, vowed that “if his pig wa^ vi 
little, it was also very, very old ! ”) said the pr 
was governed by the famous pedigree of her p 
cine charge. Upon this up spake Piggy hiinsi 
accusing his mistress of falsehood and extorti- 
inasmuch as his family was of humble orig 
and he himself not worth a tithe of the pi 
demanded, even at Iiis best, while at that j 
ticular moment he was suffering from 
measles ! 


Again, at Sheffield, Burns went to a fish-stall 
to ask the price of a tench, and if it was fresh. 
Now’ it is notorious that fishwives are not in the 
habit of mentioning the putrescence of their 
wares, and this lady w’as no exception to the 
rule, so she boldly declared “ It was in the 
water yesterday ! ” Great was her dismay, how¬ 
ever, w’hen the tench raised its head—w-ith a 
little assistance from “ Squeaking jJTommy ”— 
and, in tones of sad reproach, exclaimed, “ Oh, 
how can you ! Why, I’ve not been in the 
water for a week, and you know it! ” 

A somewhat similar story is told of Lee Sugg, 
who, iu the latter part of the last and the 
earlier pare of the present century, astonished 
the lieges with his ventriloquial marvels. Sugg 
was staying at Weeks’s Bush Tavern, Bristol, 
where some fine turtles were being examined by 
a noted gourmand of the town. Weeks, the 
landlord, all smiles and civility,, was pointing 
out the finest to his customer, and remarking 
that it was alivo and hearty, when they were 
both startled by its an.swer—“That I am, to a 
cci'tainty ! ” The epicure and “mine host” 
bolted—not tbo turtle ! 


CELEBRATED VENTRILOQUISTS. 

By a London PnoFEssoR. 


doll—w’hicli he called “his son 
Tommy.” Thi.s doll ho carried with him to 
all the fail's and races, making it appear to 
-speak and sing. Burns also played with a 
phantom bow upon an invisible violin in 
a manner that w'oiild have made Paganini 
tremble (no doubt!); but he had more than one 
string to his bow, lor he could also imitate the 
bagpipes very cleverly. The other accomplish¬ 
ments he is reported to have possessed are that 
he could sing and drink the while, or sing witli- 
out disturbing the ilame of a candle held to his 
mouth. 

This Irish joker is credited with two or three 
liarmless ventriloquial adventures. Once in a 
grocer’s shop he feigned the squeaking of a rat 
so admirably that the boy who sanded the .sugar 
and watered the treacle withdrew his hand from 
the canister, into which he h.ad dijiped for tea, 
in great trepidation, nor could ho be induced to 
repeat the experiment until, all the contents 
being emptied, he found there was no rodent, 
little or big, within. On another occasion, at a 
farmhouse near Derby, a servant wa.s about to 
prepare a salmon for cooking which her master 
had caught in the Trent. A.s she took up the 
knife to sever the head from the body, “Shelford 
Tommy ” thi-ew Ills voice in that direction, 
crying, “Don’t cut my head off!” and the girl 
stopped, astounded. Mustering up courage, she 
took hold of the fish again, and was just on the 
point of decapitating it,when the .salmon seemed 
to say, in a despairing tone. “So you will cut 
my head, off, then !” The girl threw the knife 
'down, saying she hadn’t the heart to do it, when 
Bums told her the character of the illusion, and 
so saved her master’s dinner. 


Once, taking chaise by night from Chelten¬ 
ham to Gloucester, 8ugg startled the driver by 
imitiiting the cries of a child apparently caught 
ill the wheel. Jehu got down, took his light, 
and examined the place from whence tlie sound 
seemed to pi-oceed. A.s lie did so the cries 
became more vigorous than ever, but on the 
other side / Ho went round, ami the sounds 
moved round also, and he was thus kept tmtting 
to and fro until Leo Sugg’s companions let the 
man into tJie secret by their hilarious laughter. 
In like manner Sugg made the gue.sts at an 
inn at Yarmouth believe that a dog and cat 
were fastened in the stove-pipe and suffering a 
lingering death. These good ]>coplc, unw illing 
to let poor dumb animals suffer, pulled down 
tlie pi}>e before they found out the hoax, and 
then—the perpetrator had discreetly retired ! 

Out of the stove-pipe into the oven ! At 
Kew, Sugg rushed into a baker’s shop with a 
supposed child crying in his arms. In an appa¬ 
rent rage ho threw' the baby into the oven and 
was pursuetl by the baker, crying “Stop the 
murderer ! ” Captured, taken before a magis¬ 
trate, and confronted with the charred remains 
of his rag doll, Sugg had some difficulty in 
exculpating liimself; he did so eventually by 
making the baby app(*ar to cry in tlie baker’s 
pocket,when even' one in court laughed heartily 
at liis escapade. This served the j>ur|)ose Sugg 
hatl in view, a.s it drew' attmtiou to Ids enter¬ 
tainment, which, after tliis got wind, was 
crowded nightly. 

Val and FitzJames both appeared about the 
year 1800, the former being also a conjuror, 
while the latter was a mimic of considerable 


Such a commotion as that in the mark«*t-]> 
of Macon there never was before, nor luvs I 
since ! The battled vendor, feeling the full f 
of truth in the pig’s revelations, raised a g 
outcry, that Ic pditc coclion was bewitched, 
Comte had to escape hurriedly lest auotlier 
of “sorcerer ” should be raised against liini, 
Comte introduced this episode into his en 
tainment su’osequciitly, and imitated the 
lady and the pig to the life; and oyrory 
triloqui.st since lia.‘? had the same adventure 
w'e are to credit their ow’n stories ! 

(2’o be continued.) 
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'.:< OF Cheee.—F airlei?b Owen, whose skill ns an 
cVir ii koown to all our readers, writes: “The 
iiTrr,tores ol a Watch’ I like much, and know it 
»isiiily appreciated by the boj’s of our acquoint- 
irtwtwiead the paper, nmonjf whom are some at 
I^Viorae, New Zealand, Canada, and Wisconsin 
: i Hopiojr you may ro on and prosper, os there 
doubt you will, I am," etc. 

^ T.-If your pifreon-honso be well placed, and 
;i J«*ii .and comfortable, the bir^s will not desert 

• P« a Tery little hemp-seed in the bouse every 
-^.od let them be fed nowhere except near their 

~nT Britcw. —1. Yes, a canary may have his hath 
£ voter, but the water must not be ice-cold, and 
aw should be kept in a moderately warm and 
•s-Taaiilaled apartment. 2. Moultimr season is 
!*c ;be middle of summer until November or De- 

■ ■ <T: it greatly depends on how long they are kept 

-Bg. 3w Ilantr the cage in winter nowhere near 
^Irt. iHit in a place, if you can find s*ue, free from 
bat in a good light. The room shouhl be 
' rtaUy warm, and the windows should be 
rurS twice a day. Canaries, like human beings, 
> cihr used in the matter of fresh air. 4. We 
-1 think you could procure a good stamp album 
CT fsocy stationer’s. 5. Get a friend to go with 
. t* 3rgt on the ice; you will soon learn conti- 
if you have good skates. Bead our article on 

l-The l*rat he<Iding for rats is probably fine 
' ’■ft meadow hay ; you could make it yourself by 
-c the graas, and drying it before the fire. As 
-acB,giTe now and then a Ue<l of shavings. Rats 
nnety. Give also an occasional bath of bran. 

F. S. S.-l . Mr. Thomas Hughes tvas the 
^ c4 " Tom Brown's Schooldays." 2. The 
yw- was froxen over from December 27, 1813, till 
fettfy 5,1814. Booths were erected on the ice, 
■•iBppet^ows, wild beasts, tuniabouts, and 
f^tiDg-o^ces were in full swing. There 
IM gTMd walk, or mall, from Hlackfriars to 
Sw Bridge, which went by the name of “Tlio 
In 1788-9 the Thames w’as frozen below 
sa d from Putney to Ratcliff far seven weeks 
was the scene of an enormous pleasure- 
-B fc said that in 1808 the rain froze as it fell, 
Ifglft BrinTin were so stiifeued that they had to he 
Hr Wore they could be closed; birds had 
Bh^ers frozen, so that tliey could not (ly, and 
Rned op helpless as they lay, like stilT pieces 
oq the ground! 

—To make a hole in a glass plate 

■ hid ;.-etter drill it with a diamond splinter, 

'■ T‘>a might get for half a-crown. You only 

1 'mail piece, which you should fix in a split 
' 'Hh a little sealing-wax. Drill a number of 
.'•a along the line you wish to cut, and then 
‘ ■* U^roi. 

—Marine glue can be made by dlssolv- 
- '■■epfonda of indiarubljer in eight fluid ounces 
-f irurtx, and then adding sixteen drachms of 
nutatic, and allowing it to macerate for a 

Authors do not restrict themselves to 

• J^’tp.alar size or quality of paper for their 

though foolscap quarto—that is, fools- 
; -* J ■« know it doubled in half, making about 

• "if small-post, is sakl to be most convenient 
^ sse of compositors. You should never write 
. odes of the paper. We shall have more 

tjbjocfs in time “for boys only ; ’’ but if you 
' * < iryhig for a prize you had better learn to 
■ f-tlicmise you will stand no chance in the 


Broken Chair.— 1. The negative is the photograph 
taken on the glass, tlie positive is the copy that is 
printed from the negative. 2. Y’ou ean answer for 
yourself. 8. It is dilticult to judge of the colour in 
toning photographs by artificial light—that is all. 

A Lover of Cricket will find the reports of the 
matches he mentions in any of the shilling Cricket 
Annuals, published by James Llllywhite, John Lilly- 
white, or Wlsrlen and Co., which can be got througli 
any bookseller. 

H. M. L. and Others.-Theheatof a greenhouse during 
the winter months should not be under forty degrees 
at night, nor under fifty degrees In the daytime. 
You cau keep a small house warm with a charcoal 
stove made of three 12-inch llower-pots. Put a 
couple of liricks on the ground some three inches 
apart, and on tliem stand one of the pots so that the 
hole comes between the bricks. Take a small pot, 
and bore a few holes in its side, so os to make a little 
fire-basket, but put it in the big pot upside down 
over the hole, so that the draught comes in between 
the bricks, up through the hole, and out through the 
small holes into the middle of the charcoal, which 
you put into the big pot until it is thi'ce-ports full. 
Light the charcoal from the top, and put over it, 
inverted, a second flower-pot. so as to leave a large 
space for the charcoal to bum in. On the second 
pot put the third, like an extra coat, and have a tin 
funnel and little chimney to carry off the fumes 
which will come out of the top. This stove will 
burn without attention for twenty-four hours, and 
give out a largo amount of heat. 

Walter CA^’E and Gkoroe Page.—I f a star whose 
light took 3,000 years to reach iw were suddenly 
destroyed, we should not be sensible of the catas¬ 
trophe until 3,000 years after it occurred. 

Leonidas.— 1 . You will spoil your lawn If you flood It 
to skate on. 2. The first English poet-laureate was 
Geoffrey Chaucer. The poets-laureate have I)een 
iJiaucer, Scogan, Kaye, Bamartl, Skelton, Spenser, 
Daniel, Ben Jonson, Sir William Davenant. Drj'den, 
Shad well, 'J’atc, Rowe, Eusden, Cibber, Whitehead, 
Wnrton, Pyo, Southey, Wordsworth, Tennyson. 
3. It was Olmsted who first suggested that shooting 
stars emanated from a nebulous body which revolves 
round the sun in an elliptical orbit, tKe aphelion of 
w hich meets the orbit of the earth at the times of 
the annual display. The period is 33i years. More 
than one hundred systems are now recognised, and 
even ten or twelve meteors only seen in the same 
night can be safely assigned to a single system when 
they are found to radiate from the same point in the 
star sphere. 4. Not that we know of. 6. Sixty miles 
an hour is rarely exceeded in express travelling, 
though eighty miles w'as, w'e have heard, once done 
by a royal train which took the ITince Consort 
from Windsor into Devonshire. You can find out 
the relative speeds of the different companies with 
the aid of an ABC Railway Guide, whicli gives both 
time and distance, by dividing the distance by the 
time spent on the joui .iey. Forty-five miles an hour 
is about the average from any one station to any 
other. 

Sobriquet.—T he best way to get rid of w’orras from 
your grass-plot is to catch them. Water your lawn 
with a very weak solution of corrosive sublimate 
(half an ounce to fifteen gallons of water), and the 
worms will soon come up to see what is Ike matter. 
Take care your fowlsr do not eat them, or they will 
be poisoned. Quicklime and w’ater (one peck to 
forty gallons), allowed to stand till clear, and then 
applied through the watering-pot, will have a similar 
effect on the worms. 

J. B. and W. F.—Tlie old scale of points for judging 
Spangled Hamburg hens Is as follow’s (want of space 
prevents us treating your queries more fully). The 
scale does for both silver and golden varieties, by 
altering the ground colour. Comb—bc.st double, 
best s<iuare, most erect, and piked behind. Ears - 
largest and most white. Neck—best streaked with 
greenish black in middle of feathers, and best fringed 
with gold at edges. Brea.st, back, and rump—lai-gest 
moons, best and brightest greenioh black, most tree 
from white tips at end of moons, and clearest and 
best red from moons to bottom colour. Wing—its 
bow, best and brightest greenish black and clearest 
red ; its bars tw’o in number, distinct, and of largest, 
clearest, brightest, and best greenish black ; moons 
best greenish black, and of clearest and best red; 
its stepping with largest, clearest, brightest, and 
best greenish black spots on ends of feathers, and 
with best and clearest red from spots to bottom 
eolour. Tail—fullest feathered, brightest, djukest, 
and best greenish black. Legs—best and clearest 
blue. General appearance—the best-feathered hen. 

Darby.— 1. Owls are fiesh-eating birds. The young 
man’s may be fed on scraps of raw' meat, garden 
worms, etc. Mice is the favourite food of owls, but 
they will eat raw meat of any kind. 2. The “Acme” 
skates are as good as any. but improvements are 
being made daily. 3. Thanks for saying the Boy’.s 
O w'.v Paper is a “stunner." We do not pretend not 
to know what you me;m by this, nor w hat you mean 
by the word “lin;” ai the same time we must tell 
you that slang like this is not only vulgar, but hardly 
respectfuL 

CocK-A-DooDLE-Doo.—If a piece has been actually torn 
out of the cockerel's comb it w ill not grow again. We 
cannot hold out much hoj>e to you that it will ever 
be right, or as well as it would have been had no 
accident occurred. 

0. A. (Switzerland.)—Apple and plum trees w’ill do 
very well to “treacle;" walnuts we have never tried 

- Why not make the experiment for yourself ? 


One who wants to know when Alfred Tennyson was 
bom is informed that the laureate first saw the liglit 
at Sowerby, in Lincolnshire, in 1S09. 

WooDMANSEY.—To bc a locomotlve driver you must 
first serve in tlie shops and as a fireman. Guarils 
are usually promoted from the ranks of the porters, 
and no extraordinary education is required. Engine- 
drivers are tlie best paid, but guards on the main 
lines, by means of “ tips,’’ make much more money. 

Aechuiedes. —You had better leave corrosive subli¬ 
mate alone for snob purposes. Here are a few direc¬ 
tions as to the “invisible” inks. Black—dissolve a 
fluid ounce of vitriol bi a pint of water, and write 
with it when it has got cool. Blue—write with a 
solution of acetate of cobalt. Green—write w ith a 
solution of muriate of cobalt. Yellow—dissolve sal 
ammoniac and sulphate of copper in equal parts in 
water, or squeeze the juice out of an ouiun, and 
write with that. 31etallic—write with a solution of 
nitrate of silver, and hold the writing on a glass of 
sulphate of ammonia. The writing executed with 
any of these inks must be held to the fire, to develop 
the colour refiuired. Tliis answers all queries on 
the subject. It w'as kind of Archimedes to mark 
the quantities; but our Greek, though perhaps 
somewhat rusty, was quite equal to the correct 
pronunciation of his ancient name. 

JcjfBO,—You can make a small printer’s roller of glue 
and treacle. Eight ounces of transparent glue 
broken up and laid for twenty-four hours iu as niucli 
soft water as will just cover it. 'Tlie water will then 
be absorbed, and the glue should be warmed up iu a 
glue-pot, or some similar contrivance, which keeps 
the vessel containing it surrounded with water. As 
soon as it froths stir in seven ounoes of molasses, 
and do not allow the mixture to boil. Work it about 
for half an hour, then allow it to cool slightly, aod 
pour it into the mould, where it sliuuld be left for 
twelve hours. 

Etcher,—G et Jlr. P. G. Hamerton’s book on “Elch- 
Ing." It will give you all the information you want, 
and for which we have no space here. 

Collector (Dereham).—inquire of one of the London 
dealers, stating whether you want the English as 
well as the Latin names, or not. 

A Heather-wearer.— 1. We do not know. 2. Sharp’s 
“Catalogue of British Coleoptera," published 
JaiiEen, 28, ^luseum Street, W.C,, gives a list of nil 
the Beetles of Great Britain, and Cox’s “ Handbook 
of Coleoptera,” 2 vols., also published by Jansen, 
gives a description of each. Greene's “ Insect 
Hunter's Companion," new edition, is publislied 
by W. Swan, Sonneuschein, and Allen, raternoster 
Square, E.C., at one shilling. 

W. II. P. Harris.—W hat a list of questions! l. In¬ 
sects will not require to be reset after dipping in 
the solution of corrosive sublimate. I’his operation 
should be performed when they are quite dry. 
2. Newman’s “Natural History of British Butterllies 
and Moths" would very likely be of use to you. It 
is publislied by Rogue, 3, St. ilartln’s Plhcc. 
lYafalgM Square. 3. See auswer to “A Ileathei- 
wearer." 'The book does not deal with Botany. 
4. The book you mention gives a list of the 
insects and plants to be found in each of tlie 
twelve months, with directions as to how and 
wliere to find them; also remarks on Setting and 
Preserving, etc. 6. You may find the larva of the 
Death's Head Hawk 31oth in August and September, 
in potato-fields; the jicrfect insect in Octolier, in tho 
same localities. 0. Inquire of Messrs. Watkins and 
Doncaster, 3(5, Strand, W.C. 

J. P. Rouse.— 'riie w'ord Endj-mien is pronounced as if 
spelled Eu-dimmy-oii, with the accent on tlie 
second syllable. Take care to render the last vowel 
roundly. The Endymion of mythology was a shep¬ 
herd, with whom Diana fell in love as she saw him 
sleeping in the moonbeams on 3Iount Lntmos. 

DrcK Harden.— Your best plan will be to write to any 
of the London taxidermists, and specify tho kind of 
birds'-eyes which you require. You will find their 
names in the Post Office Directory, under the head¬ 
ing of “Naturalists.” 

F. W.—Walls are not taxed according to height. But. 
if a widl l)e built so as to deprive a neighbour of 
light, or to be otherwise a nuisance, the builder can 
be compelled to reaiove it. 

OLmcR CK031WELL.—1. Coms are caused by tight or 
badly-fitting boots, and the present narrow-toed 
boot 8(?ems as if it were made for the purjiose of 
producing corns. Get easy and sensible boots, ami 
the corns will vanish of themselves. 2. Why cannot 
you get frogs? You have only to dig them out of 
their winter hiding-places. 

Churchman.— How odd for one who uses such a sig¬ 
nature to ask two such questions ! However, if you 
do not know, you are right to ask. 1. It is accord¬ 
ing to common sense to offer prayer that our 
thoughts may not wander dnrmg the service. 2. See 
the Canons of lo.'if) and 16(53, where it is enacted that 
“ when in divine service the name of the Lord Jesus 
shall he mentioned, due and lowly reverence shall bo 
done by all persona present, as it hath been accus¬ 
tomed. ” 

Zanoni -Tlie composition for the Chroraograph is the 
same ais tliat which lias lieen given under tlie unmo 
of “Graph.”, The great secret of success lies in 
mixing it thoroughly. As to the cagt'd linnet, we 
never heard that it would be assailed by the wild 
birds if let loose. If it were hatched in captivity, it 
might liehave strangely wlien sent Into the world at 
large, and so draw the attention of the other birds 
to it. 
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W. F. C.—See what the apiinif will do for your birds’ 
voices. 

N. B.—Lynx is pronounced Lin^cs. But why trouble 
us with what any good dictionary would tell you ? 

R. Z. (Glasgow.)—We think your feeding right; in¬ 
deed, the health your rabbits enjoy is a pnx)f that it 
is. Unless the sickly one which you have only 
recently bought is very valuable, you ought to 
destroy it. It is not likely to be of much account. 

J. Brown.— Chilblains arc far more easily prevented 
than cured. The feet and fingers should be as little 
exposed to extreme cold as possible in our unpro¬ 
tected state. When they do feel cold or numbed, 
heat is to be restored to them by friction; they 
should on no acctmnt be held to the fire. A good 
application for unbroken chilblains is the following 
—soap-liniment, one ounce ; tincture of cantharides, 
a dram and a half. Alum-water sometimes does 
good, but it should be strong, s.ay an ounce of pow¬ 
dered alum to a pint of water. For broken chil¬ 
blains a capital remedy is an ointment composed of 
equal parts of resin ointment and spirits of turpen¬ 
tine. The benzoated oxide of zinc ointment is an¬ 
other good remedy. The feet, if liable to chilblains, 
should always be kept perfectly clean and dry, and 
soft socks should be worn. 

Nomen.—V ery glad you like our paper, and speak so 
highly of the articles on “ Natural History for the 
Month." Thanks for getting us new Bubscril)er8. 
You enjoy the reading of the Boy’s Own yourself, 
and you seem to enjoy it far more when you get 
others to share your enjoyment. ’This certainly 
shows you have good in yon. What ancient Grecian 
king or general was it who, whenever he had any¬ 
thing particularly nice for his dinner, was in the 
habit of sending a share of it to some of his favourite 
officers ? We do not ask for information, but to test 
your kiiowiedge. He was a good man. Spiders are 

{ )reserved thus—you make an incision along the 
ower part with a very sharp knife, then remove the 
pulpy matter with a small forceps, then clear away 
the contents of the abdomen with a fine-pointed 
scissors till. yoH can sec the colour shining through. 
Afterwards blow out or extend the skin with a 
blowpipe. You may have to repeat the blowing 
process several times until it sets. You may or may 
not set beetles with the wings showing. They look 
better without. 

A. Lawson.— Feed morning and evening. Ferrets need 
bnt little training. They have a natural instinct 
which teaches them to find their prey. We cannot 
give the addresses of tradespeople or shopkeepers. 
Apply to any gamekeeper or his assistant. For the 
price you name you ought to get a good polecat 

Croil.—T he University systems, especially at Oxford, 
are undergoing radical changes, and we will not 
venture to answer your questions definitely. Since 
our time, the position of servitor has been greatly 
improved, tlie former invidious distinctions of dress 
l)eing removed, together with other changes for the 
better. If you wish to compete for the post, write 
to the Censor of Christ Church, Oxford, and you will 
be sure to obtain the needful information. 

Bill.—O f course, if yon left the eggs long enough, 
the mother would sit upon them, and then the 
“youngens,’.’ as you phonetically term them, would 
be hatched.. She would not need to lay more than 
the one which made up her normal numl>er. As to 
the knowledge of the bird respecting the normal 
number, it is,probably the result of. feeling that the 
nest has as many eggs as it was intended to hold. 
The bird acU by instinct, and not by reason. 

Newton.—B ird-fanciers differ greatly In their treat¬ 
ment of the various • aliments which go under the 
general name of croup. We generally gave the bird 
a little sweet oil, but we were very chary of adminis¬ 
tering medicine. 

W. M. Beckett and Rabbitarian.—Y on can always 
procore sufficient green food for your rabbits during 
the winter. If you live in the country the fields will 
supply you; and if* in a town, any greengrocer will 
let you have '’outsides” for the trouble of taking 
them away. .It is as well to keep the rabbits supplied 
with food, as they must nibble something in order to 
keep their teeth in order, and, if they cannot get 
food, they will set to work at the hutches. Com or 
grain of any kind is always good for them. W'e never 
tried acoms as food for rabbits. 

Jim Pranks.—W e have sent your letter to the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, who sa)^ that he has often partaken of 
rat pie, and hopes to do so again. We never (know¬ 
ingly) ate rats While we were living In Paris, but we 
did eat frogs occasionally. 

C. B.—Feed your goldfinches and redpoles just as if | 
they were canaries. All the finches can be treated 
in the same manner. ITiey are very fond of thistle 
and groundsel seeds. We cannot be expected to know 
why your canary pecks your finger—it looks as if 
some one had hurt the bird, and made it defend it¬ 
self from fancied attacks. 

A. E. H.— 1. We did not receive the caterpillar, bnt, 
from your description, it had been attacked by the 
common ichncumon-fly {Microgaster glotneratw). 
Sixty or seventy of them are often found in one 
caterpillar. Yon ought to have enclosed your letter 
and specimens in the same parcel, as we cannot be 
exxiected to sort out and match a miscellaneons heap 
of letters, postcards, and parcels. If you saw our 
room after the delivery of the morning post, you 
would understand the necessity for this obvious 
prcoontion. 


B. B. Thomas.—Y our fish were probably young dog¬ 
fish. There are several species of British dog-fishes, 
and some of them' are almost unpleasantly common 
on our shores. 


AKE Special No¬ 
tice.—I t must be 
clearly understood 
that we do not 
undertake to an¬ 
swer all questions 
addressed to us, 
nor can w’e keep 
_ ^ repeating informa¬ 

tion. Readers 
should refer to the Cor¬ 
respondence columns of 
their hack numbers before 
writing to us; and as re¬ 
gards the subjects which 
we have already treated 
on, the simplest way 
would be to purchase the 
Index numbers of the first 
and second volumes; these 
will show at a glance what 
information we have 
already supplied, and on 
what page it is to be found. 
Then, hundreds of boys ask 
what we think of their 
writing, or whether their spelling is correct, but 
surely they can hardly expect us to occupy valuable 
space in answering what any one in their own house 
or neighbourhood could easily tell them. Others, 
too, wish us to find them situations or lodgings, ,to 
tell them how to increase their income, or lay out 
their pocket-money, or to undertake to purchase 
articles for them. Of course, we can do nothing of 
the kind. Many correspondents are not replied to 
in this page for the simple reason that what they ask 
us to do will have already l>een published in our 
columns l)efore the answer could have appeared; 
and this, we suppose, is after all the very, best kind 
of answer. Other correspondents write merely stat¬ 
ing their views or throwing out suggestions. These 
are all considered, but need not occupy space in 
being alluded to here. As a I'ule, we select for an¬ 
swer only such questions os appear of general in¬ 
terest, and in no case can even these be answered 
under from Jive to six weeks from receipt of letter. 
No replies are sent through the post. We should be 
very glad to reply when stamped envelopes are sent, 
but it would take the whole of our time to reply to 
aU. aad it is not fair to make exceptions. 



All the ftoeifc numbers are still in prints and may 
be obtained by order through the booksellers. As 
many of our readers have inquired about the bind¬ 
ing. of their volumes, we may state that the pub¬ 
lishers cannot undertake any such binding. Inquiry 
should be made of local bookbinders or booksellers, 
who will, if desired, doubtless procure the cases 
which we have specially prepared for binding, and 
insert the numbers or parts at a fair cast. 


Mr, Kingston's story wUl commence in 
our next nwmber. Every reader should en¬ 
deavour to make this widely Jenenm. 



OUR PRIZE COMPETITiOHS. 

(third series.) 

L—Literary Competition. 

We offered in No. 90, page 16, priEes, of 
value of one guinea and half-a-gninea resp 
ively, for the best description in verse of 
double-page drawing by Mr. Overend, wl 
was issued with that number. The competi 
were to be divided into two classes accordin, 
age. First class, all ages between 14 and 
second class, all ages up to 14. The hif 
prize to be carried off by the class that aho’ 
the greater ability. Our Award in the 
class is as follows :— 

First Prize (.One guinea)— David Tomlin 
(aged 19), Baird Wood, The School-Ho 
Woodbridge. 

We hope to give the Second Class Awar< 
our next number, when we shall also offer s 
general remarks on this Literary competitioi 

CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 
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Chas. a. Cooper, 125, Richmond Road, Hackney, 
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Harry Hopkins, 24, Regent’s Park Road, n.w. 
Henry Sh.arman, 7, Gay ton Crescent, Hampstead, 
Wm. McDougall, Main Street, Bothwell, vid Glai 
Henry Leake, 38, Elmwood Street, York. 

James McGuire, lO, Queen Square, Lancaster. 
PERCY Burnett Sansom, Leeds Road, Harrogate 
Geo. Herbert Clarke, Orcheston Rectory, Devi 
A. J. Park, 60, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 

John Men ary, AughVllly House, Armagh,-Irelai 
Henry .A. Apsey, 4, Narrow Wine Street, Bristol 
William Geo. Todd, 6, Railway Square, Breiiti 
Essex. 

C. F. Arabin Wimberlet, Sibertswold Vicarage 
Dover.. 

Frederick . Wilkin Iago . Airey, Batcliffe E 
Newlands, Peckham Rye, s.E. . 

J. W. McPherson, The Rookery, BrisUngtoDi 
Bristol. . ' 

George plea yell, Bailiffgate, Alnwick. 

Fred. Leonard, Willow Street, St. John’s 
• Huddersfield. 

Theodore Johnson, Rock-ville Cottage, Bonn 
Midlothian. ■ , • 

Sidney Herbert Wells,' 4, Park Place, East < 
wich, s.E. . 

George Martin, High Street, Malden, Essex. 
Chas. Donaldson, Gorey, Co. Wexford. 
Frederick Tremayne, 20, Hawthorn Bank 
North Leith, near Edinburgh. ' 

James Allen Smith, Dodlee Green, Lohgwooc 
lluddersfield. ^ 

FRANK Bransdon, 29, Ashley Houses, Stre 
Btreet, Blotmsbuiy, W.C. j 

Albert Edward Fisher, ll, Sutherland viUd 
hurst Road, South Norwood.. 

John Mooney, Wellington Street, Kirkwall, O 

N.B. ' j 

Frederick Wm. Workman, 2, Victoria Road! 
field, near Bristol . 

James Young, . Jun., 22, fiarland Street, Iki 
carrett, Belfast. 

James Hawley, Broad Street, Birmingham. 
ALFRED Mills Taylor, 3, Morley Road, Eewishi 
George Edmund Power, Bellevue, Tralee, Irel 
Joseph SAWTELL, Cheap Street, Sherborne, Doi 
Douglas W. Lkwin, 45, Grange Road, Ramsgat 
JAMES PATERSON ANDREW, 2, Gardners Crescen 
burgh. 

Edward'A. Francis, 16, Alberta Terrace, 
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THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 


To the Rescue I 


By Gordon Stables, m.d., r.x., 


Author of Jungle, Peak, and Plain," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER TI.—SAVED—RORY AND RALPH—M‘^BAIN HAS 


IDEA. 

T here is probably no music in the world moc^ 
spirit-stirring—when heard amongst the nattra 
hills—than that of the Highland bagpipe. Hoer 
often it has led our Scottish troops to victory, and 
cheered their drooping hearts in times of trouble, let 
history tell. In the London streets the sound of thg 
pipes may be something vastly different, and then the 
pipers get undue blame. 

The little party who left the Castle of Ari-andocm. 
to go in search of Ralph and Rory, did well to have 
Peter and his bagpipes included in their number, te, 
30 long as they were within hearing distance of the 
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castle, the music would give hope to those 
left behind; and when beyond that, it 
would not only serve to while away the 
time of the searchers, but even in the dark¬ 
ness it might perohance be heard by the 
sought. 

^j5i 8 road they had taken led upwards 
through the pine forest for more than a 
mile, and even when it loft the wood it 
still ascended, until it at last joined the 
old highway to Inverness. This was quite 
high up among the mountains—so high, 
indeed, that even the most distant pe^s 
were visible on the other side of the lake. 

“ Surely,” said McBain, “we shall meet 
your friers ere long.” 

“ I fear the very worst,” said Allan, 
gloomily, “ for, had they not left the road 
for some purpose or another, they would, 
have reached the glen long before this 
time. Roiy^ would have his sketch-book, 
and both of them are fond of wild scenery.” 

“Wild scenery, indeed,” said McBain; 
“ they needn't leave the road to search for 
that.” 

His words were surely true, for a grander 
scene than that around them it would be 
difficult to imagine. 

It was a toilsome road they had to trace, 
though, for tho untrodden snow lay a good 
foot deep on the path, and, albeit they cast 
many a longieg look ahead, they had but 
little time and little heart to look around 
to admire the scenery. And the snow was 
dry and treacherous. It lay lightly on the 
brae-sides, and on the beidlng heather 
stems, apparently awaiting ouly the breath 
of the storm to raise it into clouds of 
wkiiling drift, and drive it into deep and 
impassable wreaths. 

For more than an hoar they tnid^ed 
onwards without oatching sight or hearing 
sound of life whether of man, or bird, or 
beast. Tho ^vina. too, Wis beginning to 
r.se, a few flakes oi snow had begun to 
fj.ll, and night and darkness W'ere already 
settling down in th: hollows and glens, and 
oiity on the hilltops did daylight remain. 

At last tijey cime to a shepherd’s hut, 
and McBain Imocked loudly at the door. 

“Are you in, D.n^ild? Are you in?” 
lie ori^^d. 

“ To be surely Tm in,” said a tall, 

] laidod Iliglilaiider, opening the little 
door; “to he surely I’m in, Mr, McBain, 
and wh- re else is it I’d be, I wonder, in 
sviclj a night as it soon will be? ” 

“ Have you been abroad to-day Don¬ 
ald ? ” ask«3d Allan. 

“ Abroad ? Yes, looking after the 
sheepios, to ha surely.” 

“ Have you seen or mot any on« ? ” 

“Yes, yes; two English bodies, to be 
surely. One would be sitting 011 a ftoiie, 
making a picture, and the other would be 
l»tokiiig over his shoulder, as it wore. Ochl 
Yes to be surely.” 

“Would you go with us, Donald?” 
asked Allan, “ and show us the spot where 
\ ou saw them.” 

“ Would 1 go with you? Is it that you 
are asking me ? ” cried Donald; “and 
what for do you ask mo ? Why didn't you 
t*-ll me to go? Didn’t my poor brother 
'ro w'ith your fatlirr ? ay, and die by his 
side. Yes, Donald will go with you to 
1 ho end of the world if you’ll want him. 
'^V"ait till I get my crook; to be surely I’ll 
go.” 

Donald disippeared us he spoke, but 
after about a minute he joined our friends, 
and they joiimoyed on together. 

“ It will bo an awful night, to be surely,” 
said Donald, “ and troth, it is more than 
likely the two English bodies are dead, or 
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drowned, or frozen by this time. An’ och! 
it’s a blessing they are only English 
bodies.” * 

Such a speech as thin did not tend to 
reassure young Alkm. In very truth it 
almost quenched the hopes that were 
beginning to rise in his heart. 

Donald was now their gtiide, and they 
were not surprised to observe that before 
very long he deserted the main road en¬ 
tirely for a steep and craggy path that 
led downwards towards the distant lake. 
Along this narrow footway Donald bounded 
along with almost the speed of a red deer, 
nor were Allan and his trusty oomponions 
slow to follow, for aH, felt how precious 
were the Uw xaiiMites of daylight that was 
left to them. 

And now the shepherd stops, removes 
his cap, and, passing his fingers through 
his hair in a puzzled kind of manner, stares 
around him in some surprise. 

“Yes, yes,” he says at last; “this is 
the place, to be surely, but I don’t see a 
sign of the English bo^es whatsomever.” 

But if he does not, Allan McGregor, 
quicker of eye, does. He springs lightly 
forward, and picks something up that lies 
half-buried among the snow. 

“ It is Eory’s sketch-book,” he says. 
“ Alas! poor Bory.” 

But what is that Oiolimful wail that 
now rises up towards them, apparently 
from the very bosom of the dork lake 
itself? 

“ It’s the boddach of Dontbreim,” fal¬ 
ters the shepherd, trembling like an aspen 
leaf. “ It’s the boddaoh, to be surely, och ! 
and och! 'What will become of us what¬ 
somever ? ” 

* * Silence, Donald, silence! ” cries McBtdn, 
09 the strange sound falls ouce more on 
their listening ears. “ Where is Oscar ? 
Not here ? Why it is ho. Come, men. 
Come, Allan, for, deaa or alive, your friends 
are down yonder.” 

They follow the footprints of the noble 
dog, although ther sore hardlj’' visible, but 
Eooran, the coll..c akes up the scent and 
does excellent sc»-viot. So down the steep 
and craggy hill rhey rush, often stumbling, 
sometimes falling, but still going bravely 
on, and cheeniig Oscar with their voices 
as they run. At the fo-ot at last, and on 
luvel ground, they hasten forwiird, wel¬ 
comed by the St. Bernard to a spot where 
fie two inanimate human forms, partly 
hidden by the lightly drifting snow. 

Dead? No, thank Heaven I they are 
not dead, and what joy for Allan McGregOr, 
when stalwart lUlph sits up, rubs his 
eyes, and gazes vacantly and wildly around 
him.. 

“Drink,” says McBain, holding a flask 
to his lips. The yemig Engli^man swal¬ 
lows a mouthful almost mechanically, then 
staggers to his feet. Allan and McBain 
steady him by the arms till he comes a 
little more to himself. 

“ Ralph, old fellow,” says Allan, “ don’t 
you know me ? ” 

“Yes, ye.s,’’ he mutters, hardly yet sen¬ 
sible of his surrouudings, “ 1 remember all 
now. Rory—the cliff—I could not raise 
him—sleep stole my senses away. But we 
are saved, are wo not, and by you, good 
Allan, and by you strangers? But see to 
Rory, sec to Rory.” 

McBain was chafing Rory’s hands, and 
rubbing his half-frozen limbs. 

“ No,” he said, “ not saved by ns. You 
have Providence to thank, and yonder 
bravo dog. Had he not found you, tho 
sleep that liad overcome you would have , 
been your last.” 


It was a long time, and it seemed doubb 
long to Allan and Ralph, ere Rory shower 
the slightest signs of returning life. A 
length, however, the blood Ixigan to iiickl 
slowly from a vround he had recriveri in tii 
forehi^d in his fall over tbe cliff, and ne:\ 
moment he sighed deeply, then opeiu il hi 
eyes. 

“God be praised!” said McBain, fei 
vexltly; “and now, my friends, let i 
carry him.” 

This was very easily done, for Bory wn 
a light weight. So wixh Donald iu iron 
and the dogs capering ami barking 1 
around them, the party commenced tl 
ascent, and half an hour afterwards th< 
were safe at the shepherd’s hut. And noi 
too soon, for night was now over all t' 
land, and the snow fell thick and fast. 

Bory was laid upon the shepherd's da 
and Allan and Donald proposed movi; 
it close to the fire. But McBain kn< 
better. 

“No, no,^ BO,” be cried, “leave b 
where he is. Never take a frozen man m 
the fire. I learned that at Spitzberg- 
He has young blood in his veins, and v 
soon come round.” 

But Bory, for a time, lay quiet enouj 
He was very white, too, and but for 
regular and uninterrupted breathing, i 
the tinge of red in his bps, one might h; 
thought him dead. 

“ Poor little Rory!” said Allan .smooth 
his dark hair from off his brow. “ H 
cold his forehead is! ” 

Very simple words these were, yet tl 
was something in the vary tone in wl 
they were uttered that would have c 
vinced even a stranger that Allan Mcb 
gor bore for tke youth before him quit 
brother’s love. 

And who was Bory, and who was KnP 
These questions are very soon answe 
Roderick Mphinston and Ralph Tki 
were, or had been, students at the Uni’ 
sity of Cambridge. They had been ‘ ^ 
sepai-ables ” aU through the curricul 
and firm friends from the very first 
they had met together. And yet in 
pearaiioe, and indeed in character, 1 
were entirely different. Ralph Was a g 
broad-shouldered, pleasant-faced y<i 
Saxon. Rory was small as to stature, 
lithe and wiry in the extreme; his faeo. 
always somewhat pale, but his eyes ha* 
the glitter and fire of a -wild cat in tl 
Well, then, if you do not like the “ 
cat,” I shall say “poet”—tke glitte»r 
fire of a poet. And a poet he was, tlic 
he seldom wrote verses. Oh I it is 110 
ways the verses one writes that prove 
to be a poet. Very often it is just t.lif 
verse. I know a young man wlio 
w'ritten more ver.ses than would .sti 
from Reading to Hyde Park, and tlie 
just as muoh poetry in that young xi 
soul as there is in the flagstaff' on mv, ] 
yonder. But Rory’s soul was filled 
life and imagination, a glad.some glo" 
life that could not be restrained, but 
burst upw^ards like a fountain in tb o 
light, giving joy to all around, lilv 
thing in nature was understood anti 1 
by Rory, and ever} thing in nature soe 
to love him in rctuni; th(! birds and 
made a confidant of him, and tlio 
trees and the tendcrest flowerets in 
or field seemed to w'hispei to him ai Lc. 
him all their secrotvS. And just becixii 
was so full of life he wa.s also full of f 

When silent and thinkijig, thua y- 
Irishman’s face was placid, and o’vten *5; 
what melancholy in expression 
lighted up when he spoke, and it 
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y quick in its changes from grave to 
■ ‘iky to grave. It was like a rip- 
summer sea with cloud-shadows 
I etich other oil over it. Like most 
juDnymen, Bory was brave evuu to 
. Welh then, there you have his 
:ioa in a few words, and if you will 
me call him poet, I really do not 
rtiat else to call him. 
h Leigh 1 must dismiss with a word. 

i a word, he was in my opinion 
mi?that a young English gentle- 
rdd be; he was straightforward, 

ii manly, and though very far from 
.4 derer as Eory, he lovea Rory for 
Li^ the qualities he himself was de- 
it in. Thoroughly guileless was 
Eaiph, and indeed, if the truth 
r lol^ he was not a little proud of 
apanion, and he was never better 

than when along with Rory in the 
y of others, when the Irishman was 
.ilpk called “ in fine form.'* 

.h times Ralph would not have in- 
*: the flow of Rory’s wit for the 
bit the quiet and happy glance he 
.nvt round the room occasionally, to 
ier people were listening to and 
.;t>redatiiig his adopted brother, 

• lames. 

liu was right. The young blood in 
T^inii soon reasserted itself, and 
.1: an hour’s rest he seemed as well 
His first action on awaking was 
di hand to his brow, and his first 

Tr-re, 

I t is it at all, and whess am IP 
b.'en in any trouble ? ” 

Rory P ” said Allan, pressing 
i ‘'Well, you and Ralph went 
's oTer a cliflL” 

iitj feet of a fall, Bory,*’ said 

^ t bolt uprigtat now, and opened 

’ Cl astonishment. 

aow I remember,” be said, “that 
i bit of a fall— B^t fifty feet ! do 
so P Indeed then it’s a wonder 
Hr single whole bone between the 
ij. But where is my sketch- 

' you are,” said Allan, 
t'-th,’' said Rory, opening the 
U worse than all; the prettiest 
I made in my life all spoiled 

- boys,'’ continued Rory, after a 
I ,rant you this is a very romantic 
i'trerything is romantic bar the 
ht what are we waiting for? and 
^ir Castle of Arrandoon, my 

replied Allan, laugiiing. 
• waiiiug for you to recover, 

Lrifp enough,” cried Bory, “I 

up as he spoke, kicked out 
M -tn^tuhed out hiS arms. 

a broken bone,” he said, 
i bid been arranged between 
iM Bain. that Rory should ride 
P •bile they and Ralph should 

IT waa aghast at such a pro- 

■ be cried : “ is it a procession 
me P Would you put me fui 
I ^ertom of a cart, like an old 
¥ a fair ? ” 

I •i‘?ted Allan, “you must bo 
itc loH-s of blood.” 
i ced,” laugbod Bory, “don’t 
b^<-'ir]v>y. If you’d seen th^ 
* - the last el€?ction, and ail in 


the cause of peace and honour, too I No, 
indeed; I’ll walk.” • 

The storm was at its very worst when 
they once more emerged from the pine 
wood, but every how and then they could 
see the light glimmering from one of the 
castle turrets, to guide them through the 
darkness. They sent the dogs on before to 
give notice of their approach, then Peter 
tuned up, and high above the roaring of 
the snow rose the soream of the great 
Highland bagpipe. 

A few hours afterwards, the three friends 
had all but forgotten their perilous adven¬ 
ture among the snow, or remembered it 
only to make merry over it. It is needless 
to say that Allan’s mother and sister wel¬ 
comed his friends, or that Balph and Bory 
were charmed with the location they 
received. 

“ Well,’* said Bory, after the ladies had 
retired for the night, “I folly understand 
now what your poet Bams meant when he 
said 

* In heaven itself I’ll ask nae mair 
Thau just a Highland welcome.’ ” 

And now they gathered round the cosey 
hearth, on which gzeab logs were blazing. 
McBain was relegated to an aim-chair in a 
comer, being Ibe eldest. Bory, who still 
felt the effacts of bus fall, reclined on a 
couch in trout, 'Vvitn Ralph seated on one 
side and AHan on the other. Bran, the 
deerhousd, thought this too good a chance 
to be thrown away, so he got upon the sofa 
and lay with bis great, honest head on 
Rory’s knees, while Eooran curled hinigelf 
up on the hearthmg, and Oscar watched 
the door. 

“ Well,” said Ralph, “ I call this de¬ 
lightful ; and the idea of doing the High¬ 
lands in mid-winter is decidedly a new 
one, and that is saying a great dei.” 

“Yes,” said Rory, laughing; “and a 
beautiful taste we’ve had of it to begin 
with. I fall over a cliff in the snow and 
Balph comes tumbling after, just like Jack 
and Jill, and thou we go to sleep like 
lambs, and waken with a taste of spirits in 
our mouths. Indeed yes, boys, it is ro¬ 
mantic entirely.” 

“Everything nowadays,**said Ralph,with 
half a yawn, “ is so hackneyed, as it were. 
You go up the Rhine—that is hackneyed. 
You go down the Mediterranean—that is 
hackneyed. You go here, there, and every¬ 
where, and you find here, there, and 
everywhere hackneyed. And if you go 
into a drawing-room and begin to speak of 
where you’ve been and what you’ve done, 
you soon find that every other fellow has 
been to the same places, and done precisely 
the same things.” 

“ Sure, you’re right, Ralph,” said Rory; 
“ and I do believe if you were to go to the 
moon and come back, some fellow would 
meet you on your return and lisp out, ‘ Oh, 
been to the moon, have you I awfly funny 
old place the moon. Did you call on the 
Looneys when you were theve ? Jolly 
family the Looneys.’” 

“ There is a kind of metaphorical truth 
in what you say, Rory,” Ralph replied; 

I “ but I say, Allan, wouldn’t it be nice to go 
somewhere where no one, no white man, 
had ever been before, or do something 
never before accomplished?” 

“ It would indeed,” said-Allan; “ and I 
for one always looked upon Livingstone, 
and Stanley, and Gordon Gumming, and 
Cameron, and men like them, as the luckiest 
fellows in the world.’’ 

“Now,’’ said Ralph, “ I’m just nineteen. 


I’ve only two years more of what I call 
roving life, and if I don’t ride across some 
continent before I’m twenty-one, or em* 
bark at one end of some unknown river and 
come out into the sea at the other. I’ll 
never have a chance again.” 

“ ^Vhy, how is that ? ” said McBain. 

“WeU,” replied Ralph. “Sir Walter 
Leigh, my father, told me straight that we 
were as poor as church mice, and that in 
order to retrieve our fortunes, as soon as I 
came of age I must marry my grand¬ 
mother.” 

“ Marry your grandmother! ” exclaimed 
McBain, half rising in his chair. 

“ Well, my cousin, then,” said Ralph, 
smiling; “ she is five-and-forty, so it is all 
the same. But she has oceans of > money, 
and my old father, bless him, is very, ve^ 
good and land. He doesn’t bmit mo in 
money now; though, of course, I don’t take 
advantage of all his generosity. ‘ Go and 
travel, my boy,’ he said, ‘ and enjoy your¬ 
self till you come of age. Just see all you 
can and thus have your fling. I know I 
can trust you,’ ” 

“ Have your fling ! ** cried Rory ; “ troth 
now that is exactly what my Irish tenants 
told mo to do. ‘ The sorra a morsel av rint 
have we got to uive you,’ says they, ‘ so go 
and have your &ig, but ’deed and indeed, 
if we see you here again until times are 
mended, we’ll shoot ye as dead as a Bally- 
shannon rabbit.’ ” 

“ Well, young gentlemen,” said McBain, 
after a pause in the conversatien, during 
wliich nothing was heard except the crack¬ 
ling of the bhudng logs and the mournful 
moaning of the wind Mrithout, “ you want 
to do something quite new. Well, I’ve got 
an idea.” 

“Oh, do tell us what it is ! ” cried Ralidi 
and Rory, both in one breath. 

“ No, no; not to-night,” said McBflSn, 
laughing ; “ besides, it wants working out 
a bit, so I’m off to bed to dream about it. 
Good night.” 

“Depend upon it,” said Allan McGregor, 
as he parted with his Mends at their 
chamber door, “ that wliatever it is, 
McBain’s idea is a good one, and, he’ll tell 
us all about it to-morrow. You’ll see.” 

{To be continued.) 


ADVENTURES AFLOAT; 

OR, THE STORY OF A SUPERCARGO. 

By the latb W. H. G. Kinuston, 

of From Poitd^r^Mnnkeif to Admiral,'*** Petef 
Traxcl, " etc. 


CHAIM Eli I. 


“ I IThat' 3 the name of the craft you 

\\ want to get aboard, sir ? ” asked 
old Bob, the one-legged boatman, whoso 
wherry I had hired to carry mo out to 
Spithead. 

“The Barbara,” I answered, trying to 
look more at my ease than 1 felt; for the 
old fellow, besides having but one leg, had 
a black patch over the place whore his right 
eye should have been, while his left arm 
was partially crippled; and his crev/ con¬ 
sisted of a mite of a boy whose activity 
and intelligence could scarcely make up for 
his want of size and^strength. The ebb tide, 
too, was making strong out of Portsmouth 
Haibour, and a fresh bree/o was blowing 
in, cre.atiug a tumbling bubbling sea at the 
mouth; and vessels and boats of all sizes 
and rigs were dashing here and there, 
madly and without purpose it seemed to 
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me, but at all events very likely to run 
down the low narrow crafb in which I had 
ventured to embark. Now and then a 
man-of-war’s boat, with half a dozen reck- 
leis midshipmen in her, who looked as if 
they would not have the slightest scruple 


middle of the harbour, ready for sea, but persuasion those who were protected 
waiting for their crews to be collected by being pressed. Jack tars, many with 
the press-gangs on shore, and to be made tails, and earrings in their ears, wererc 
up with captured smugglers^ liberated gaol- about the streets, their wives or sweet! 
birds, and broken-down persons from every hanging at their elbows, dressed ir 
grade of society. Altogether, what with brightest of colours, huge bonnets d 



Exciting Times in Portsmouth. 


in sailing over us, would pass within a few | 
inches of the wherry; now a ship’s launch , 
with a party of marines, pulling with un¬ 
certain strokes like a huge maimed centi- i 
pede, would come right across our course 
and receive old Bob’s no very complimen¬ 
tary remarks; next a boatful of men-of- 
war’s men, liberty men returning from | 
leave. There was no use saying anjdhing ( 
to them, for there wasn’t one, old Bob in- , 
formed me, but what was “ three sheets in | 
the wind,” or “half seas over,” in other ' 
words, very drunk; still, they managed to 
find their way and not to upset themselves, 
in a manner which surprised me. Scarcely 
were we clear of them when several lumber¬ 
ing dockyard lighters would come dashing 
by, going out with stores or powder to the 
fleet at Spithead. 

Those were indeed busy times. Nume¬ 
rous idiips of w’ar were fitting out along¬ 
side the quays, their huge yards l>eing ' 
swayed up, and guns and stores hoisted on 
board, gniff shouts, and criee, and whistles, i 
and other strange sounds proceeding from 
them as wo passed near. Otbers lay in the 


transports, merchantmen, lighters, and 
other craft, it was no easy matter to beat 
out without getting athwart hawse of those 
at anchor, or being nm down by the still 
greater number of small craft under way. 
iStill it was an animated and exciting scene, 
and all told of active warfare. 

On shore the bustle was yet more appa¬ 
rent. Everybody was in movement. Yel¬ 
low post-chaises conveying young captains 
of dashing frigates, or admirals’ private 
secretaries, came whirling through the 
streets as if the fate of the nation depended 
on their speed. Officers of all grades, from 
post-captains with glittering epaulets to 
midshipmen with white patches on their 
collars and simple cockades in their hats, 
were hurrying, with looks of importance, 
through the streets. Large placards were 
everywhere posted up announcing the 
names of the ships requiring men, and the 
advantages to be obtained by joining them: 
plenty of prize money and abundance of 
lighting, with consequent speedy promo¬ 
tion ; while first lieutenants, and a choice 
band of old hands, were near by to win by 


with flaunting ribbons on their 
glittering brass chains, and otb^ 
ments of glass, on their necks and s 
I drove down the High Street I 
crowd surrounding a ship’s gig ot 
Some fifty seamen or more were 
it along at a rapid rate, leapingi 
reeling, laughing and cheering.! 
stem sheets sat a well-known j 
post-captain with the yoke line 
hands, while he kept bending fex 
give the time to his crew, who i 
ranged before him with oars ontsj 
making believe to row, and grir 
the time in high glee from ear to 
was said that he was on his wc 
Admiralty in London, the LiOi*d8 
sioners having for some irregnlari 
bited him from leaving his slxip . 
his gig on duty. Whether he evt 
London I do not know. 

On arriving at PortsmoutH, X 
to the Blue Posts, an inn of old 
recommended by my brother* Hx 
was then a midslupman, and who ' 
sailed for the East India station. 
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Sian more patronised by midshipmen and 
lieutenants than by post-captains 
jd admirals. I had there expected to 
^Captain Hassall, the commander of 
^Barbara, but was told that, as he was 
if mister of a merchantman, he was more 
yy to have gone to the Keppel’s Head, 
tPortsea. Ihither I repaired, and found 
s:te from him telling me to come off at 
H. and saying that he had had to re- 
B on board in a hurry, as he found that 
Tcftl of his men had no protection, and 
« Tery likely to be pressed, one man 
;rjg already been taken by a press-gang, 
dtkthewas certain to inform against 
toditfs. Thus it was that I came to 
liariatthe Common Hard at Portsea, 
tibad to beat down the harbour. 

Do you thiuk as how you’d know your 
ip when you sees her, sir?” asked old 
t, lith a twinkle in his one eye, for he 
i discovered my very limited amount of 
:iioal knowledge, I suspect. “ It will 
ktough job to find her, you see, among 

Jow I uad been on board very often as 
hv alongside the quay in the Thames, 
fci «en all her cargo stowed, knew every 
c aod package and case; I had attended 
je itting-op of my own cabin, and was 


dred or more big ships; indeed, the whole 
space between Portsmouth and the little 
fishing village of Hyde seemed covered 
with shipping, and my heart sank within 
me at the thought of having to pick out 
the Barbara among them. 

The evening was drawing on and the 
weather did not look pleasant, still I must 
make the attempt. The convoy was ex¬ 
pected to sail immediately, and the interests 
of my employers, Garrard, Janrin, and 
Company, would bo sacrificed should the 
sailing of the ship be delayed by my 
neglect. These thoughts passed rapidly 
through my mind and made me reply 
boldly, “We must go on, at all events. 
Time enough to find her out when we get 
there.” 

We were at that time ncOT the mouth of 
the harbour, Avith Haslar Hospital seen 
over a low sandbank, and some odd-looking 
sea-marks on one side, and Southsea beach 
and'the fortifications of Portsmouth, with 
a church toAver and the houses of the town 
beyond. A line of redoubts and Southsea 
Castle appeared, extending farther south- 
Avard, while the smooth chalk-formed 
heights of Portsdown rose in the distance. 
As a person suddenly deprived of sight 
recollects Avdth especii clearness ths last 


I 

I 


I 


old Bob and his boy Jerry than I might 
otherwise have done. They formed the last 
human link of the chain which connected 
me with my native land. Bob had agreed 
to take my letters back, announcing my 
safe arrival on board—that is to say, should 
I ever get thei-e. My firm reply, added to 
the promise of another five shillings for the 
trouble he might have, raised me again in 
his opinion, and he became very communi¬ 
cative. 

We tacked close to a buoy off South¬ 
sea beach. “Ay, sir, there was a pretiy 
i blaze just here not man^' years ago,” he re¬ 
marked. “ Noav I mind it was in ’95^—that's 
the year my poor girl Betty died—t' e 
mother of Jerry there. You’ve heard talk 
of the Boyne—a fine ship she was, of 
I ninety-eight guns. While she, with the rest 
I of the fleet, Avas at anchor at Spithead, on© 
morning a fire broke out in the admiral’s 
cabin, and though officers and men did 
their best to extinguish it, somehow or 
other it got the upper hand of them all; 
but the boats from the other ships took 
most of them off, though some ten poor 
fellow's perished, they say. One bad part 
of the business Avas, that the guns were all 
loaded and shotted, and as the fire got 
to them they went oft‘, some of the 



In quest of the Outward-bound. 


^ Ultimately acquainted with every objects he has beheld, so this scene A\'as j shots reaching Stokes Bay, oui there 
interior. But her outside—that indelibly impressed on my mind, as it Avas I beyond Haslar, and others falling among 
different matter I began to sus- the last near view I was destined to have j the shipping. Two poor fellows aboaiS 
I saw floating^ on the sea, far out in of old England for many a long day. For 1 the Queen Charlotte were killed, and ano- 
‘■•icce, the misty outhnes of a hun- | the same reason I took a greater interest in I ther wounded, though she and the other 
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ships got under way to escape mischief. 
At about half-past one she burnt from her 
cables, and came slowly drifting in here till 
she took the ground. She burnt on till 
near six in the morning, when the fire 
reached the magazine, and up she blew 
with an awful explosion. We knew well 
enough that tne moment would eome, and 
it was a curious feeling we had waiting for 
it. Up went the blazing masts and beams 
and planks, and came scattering down far 
and wide, hissing into the water; and when 
we looked again after all was over, not a 
timbei- was to be seen.” 

Bob also pointed out the spot where 
nearly a century before the Edgar had 
blown up, and every soul in her had 
perished, and also where the Royal George 
and the brave Admiral Kempoufeldt, with 
eight hundred men, had gone down several 
years before the destruction of the Boyne. 

Ay, sir, to mj' mind it’s sad to think that 
the sea should swallow up so many fine 
fellows as she does every year, and yet we 
couldn’t very well do without her, so I 
suppose it’s all right. Mind your head- 
Aeetfi, Jerry, or she’ll not come about in 
this bobble,” bo observed, as we were 
about to tack roimd the buoy. 

Having kept well to the eastward, we 
were now laying up to windward of the 
fleet. There were line-of-battle ships, and 
fii gates, and corvettes, and huge Indiamen 
as big-looking as many line-of-battle ships, 
and large transports, and numberless mer¬ 
chantmen—shi2)s and barques, and brigs 
tod schooners; but as to what the Barbara 
was like I bad not an idea. I fixed on one 
of the largest of the Indiamen, but when I 
told old Bob the tonnage of the Barbara he 
laughed, and said she wasn’t half the size 
of the- ship I pointed out. 

It was getting darkish and coming on to 
blow pn tiy fresh, and how to find my .ship 
among tlie hundred or more at anchor, I 
could not possibly tell. 

‘‘Well, I thought from your look and 
the way you hailed me, that you was a sea¬ 
faring gentleman, and on course you'd ha’ 
known your own ship,’’ said old Bob, with 
a wink of his one eye. “ Howsomever, wo 
can bent about among the fleet till it’s 
dark, and then back to Portsmouth; and 
then, do ye sec, sir, we can come out to¬ 
morrow morning by daylight and try 
again, ilay b(‘ we shall have better luck. 
The convoy is sure not to sail in the nisi-ht, 
and the tide won’t serve till ten o’clock at 
earliest.” 

“ This coTiies of dressing in nautical 
style, and p.ssiimiiig airs foreign to me,” I 
thought to myself, though I could not help 
fancying that there was some quiet irony 
in the old man’s tone. His phtn did not 
at all suit my notions. I was already be¬ 
ginning to feel very uncomfortable, "lx)b- 
bing and tossing about among the Aips; 
and I expected to be completely upset, 
unless I could sj^eedily put my foot on 
something more stable than the cockle¬ 
shell, or rather bean-pod, of a boat in 
which I sat. I begem to bo conscious, 
indeed, that I must be looking like any¬ 
thing but “ a seafaring gentleman.” 

“ But we find her,” 1 exclaimed, 
with some little in>petTK)sity; “it will 
never do to be going back, and I know 
she’s* here.” 

“ So-the old woman said as was looking 
for her needle in the bundle of hay^” 
observed old Bob, with provoking placidity. 
“ On course she is, and we is looking for 
her; but it’s quite? a different thing whether 
we finds her or not, ’specially when it gets 
dark; and if, as I susj>ect8, it comes on to 


blow fresbish, there’ll be a pretty bobble 
of a sea here at the turn of the tide. To 
be sure, we may stand over to Ryde and 
haul the boat up there for the night. 
There’s a pretty decentish public on the 
beach, the Pilot’s Home, where you may 
get a bed, and Jerry and I always sleeps 
under the wherry. That’s the only other 
thing for you to do do, sir, that I sees 
on.” 

Though very unwilling to forego the 
comforts of my cabin and the society of 
Captain PCassall, I agreed to old Bob’s pro¬ 
posal, provided the Barbara was not soon 
to be found. We sailed about among the 
fleet for some time, hailing one ship after 
another, but mine could not be found. I 
began to suspect at last that old Bob did 
not wish to find her, but had his eye on 
another day’s work, and pay in proportion, 
as he might certainly consider that he had 
me in his power, and could demand what 
he chose. I was on the point of giving up 
the search, when, as we were near one of 
the large Indiamen I have mentioned, a 
vessel running past compelled us to go 
close alongside. An officer was standing 
on the accommodation-ladder, assisting up 
some passengers. He hailed one of the 
people in the boat about some luggage. 
I knew the voice, and, looking more 
narrowly, I recognised, I thought, my old 
schoolfellow, Tack Newall. I called him 
by name, “Who’s that?” he exclaimed. 
“ What, llraithwaite, my fine fellow, what 
brings you out here ? ” 

When I told him, “It is ten chances to 
one that you pick her out to-night,” he 
answered. “ But come aboard; I can find 
you a berth, and to-morrow morning you 
can continue your search. Depend on it 
your ship forms one of our convoy, so that 
she wdll not sail without you.” 

I was too glad to accept Jack NewaU's 
offer. Old Bob looked rather disappointed 
at finding me snatched from bis grasp, and 
volunteered to come b{w;k early in the 
morning, and take me on board the 
Barbara, promising in the meantime to find 
her out. 

The sudden change from the little boat 
tumbling about in the dark to the India- 
man's well-lighted cuddy, glittering with 
plate and glass, into which my friend 
introduced mo—filled, moreover, as it was, 
with well-dressed ladies and gentlemen — 
was very startling. She was the well- 
known Cuffnels, a ship of twelve hundred 
tons, one of the finest of her class, and, 
curiously enough, was the very one which 
two voyages before had carried my brother 
Frederick out to India. 

I had never before been on board an 
Indiaman. Everything about her seemed 
grand and ponderous, and gave me the 
idea of strength and stability. If she was 
to meet with any disaster, it would not bo 
for want of being well found. The 
captain remembered my brother, and was 
very civil to me; and several other people 
knew my family, so that I spent a most 
pleasant evening on board, in the society 
of the nabobs and military officers, and 
the ladies who had husbands and those who 
had not, but folly expected to get them at 
the end of the voyage, and the young 
cadets and writers, and others who usually 
formed the complement of an Indiaman’s 
passengers in those days. Everything 
seemed done in imnccly style on board 
her. She had a crew of a hundred men, a 
captain, and four officers, mates, a surgeon, 
and purser; besides midshipmen, a boat¬ 
swain, carpenter, and other petty officers. 
I was invited to come on board whenever 


there was an opportunity during 
voyage. 

“We are not cramped, you see,” 
served I*^ewall, casting his eye over 
spacious decks, “ so you will not cre 
us; and if you cannot briug us news, 
can exchange ideas.” 

True to his word, old Bob came alo 
side the next morning, and told me 1 
he had found out the Barbara, and wc 
put me on board in good time for bre 
fast. 

I found Captain Hassall very anxiou 
my non-appearance, and on the poim 
sending the second officer on shore to 1 
for me, as it was expected that the c 
voy would sail at noon; indeed, the Ac 
frigate, which was to convoy us, had 1 
Peter flying at her mast-head, as had 
the merchantmen. 

“ You’d have time to take a cmise al 
the fleet, and I’ll spin you no end of yj 
if you like to come, sir,” said old I 
with a twinkle in his eye, as his wh^ 
was see-sawing alongside in a manner i 
uncomfortable to a landsman. 

“No, thank you, Bob, I must hear 
end of your yams when I come back 
to old England; I’ll not forget you, 
on it.” 

Captain Hassall had not recovered 
equanimity of temper, which had 1 
sorely ruffled at having had two of his 
men taken off by a press-gang. He 
arrived on board time to save two r 
who would otherwise also have been ta 
He inveighed strongly against the sys: 
and declared that if it was continue 
would give up England and go over tc 
United States. It certainly created a 
bad feeling both among officers and 
in the merchant service. While we ^ 
talking, the frigate which was to convc 
loosed her tojisails and fired a guii, 
lowed soon after by another, as a sign: 
weigh. The merchantmen at once ’n( 
to make sail, not so quick an opc'ratic 
on hoard the man-of-war. The 
played cheerily, round wont the cap? 
and in short time we, with fully fifty c 
vo'jsels, many of them first-class Indiai 
with a fair breeze, were standing c 
Channel; the sky bright, the .st'a 1 
wliile their white sails, towering upw 
to the heavens, shone in the sunbeuiii!; 
jiillars of snow. 

The Barbara proved herself a fast sr 
and could easily keep up with oui* a 
protector, which kept sailing round 
majestic-looking but slow-moving Ii 
men, as if to urge them on, as the s 
herd’s dog docs his flock. We hove 1 
Falmouth, that other vessels might 
company. Altogether, we formed a ui 
rou8 convoy—some bound to the Cai 
Good Hope, others to different par 
India—two or three to our lately-e: 
lished settlements in New Bouth Wiles 
several more to China. 

I will not dwell on my feelings a 
took our departure from the land, 
Lizard lights bearing N. half E. II 
good mauy friends to care for me, anc 
for whom I had more than friendship, 
had magnificent weather and plent 
time to get the ship into order; indc 
with others who had never been to 
began to entertain the notion tha 
were to glide on as smoothly as we 
then doing during the whole voyage, 
were to be disagreeably undeceivct 
gale sprang up with little warning * 
midnight, and hove us almost on 
beam ends ; and though we right cal 
the loss only of a spar or two, wo 
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r.'HL ftbout in a manner subversive of 
lufort, to Biiy the least of it. 

.1 >n mornin" broke, the hitherto trim 

■ irrl!.behave<l fleet were sicattered in 
urections, and eeveral within sight re- 

T i some damage or other. The wind 
. j quickly as it had risen, and during 

• iiT the vessels kept returning to their 
r stations in the convoy. When 

: ’ cuiie on several were still absent, 
'Tfreseen approaching in the distance. 
:: '_:ird mate had been aloft for some 
md when he came into the cabin he 
i.:bi that he had counted more sail in 
f horizon than there were missing 

- j. Some of the party were inclined 
■.m at him, and inquired what sort of 

L*? supposed they were, phantom 
or enemy’s cruisers ? 

I ll tell you what, gentlemen, I think 
ttbey are very probably the latter,” 
captain. “ I have known strange 
happen; vessels cut out at night 
: midst of a large convoy, others 

jrd and the crews and passengers 
. thrown overboard, or carried 
shall be on our guard, and have 
:nii3 loaded, and if any gentry of this 
' attempt to play their tricks on us 

■ rill find that they have caught a 

(To be cotiHnued,) 

♦ - 

aOVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 

Arrnou of ** My First Football 
/’ “A Boating Adventure at 
Pa RKH U R ST, ” ETC, 

XXVT.—HOW I WAS UNEXPECTEDLY 
ri) IN A NEAV .SERVICE, IN COMPANY 
AN IELSU.MAX. 

• rr:t thing I was conscious of, after 
riilly recovering from the agony, 

.nd bodily, of my late accident, 

' tugging at my handle. 

^'•hl I say, watch I” I heard a 
Tiwper, “what’s to be done?” It 
- watered ribbon. 

- -'hoald I know ?” I growled; “if 
-i done your duty we should never 

here I ” 

' always ready to blame somebody 
'v:aing that hapxiens amiss. 

* yps. I d.are say,” it replied; “if 
iiij't poked your nose into that hole 

: i npver have been here.” 

♦ not like being thus talked to by a 
‘iWe piece of watered ribbon, and 

' ■ i dignified silemce. 

'^'3 to be done?” preswitly re- 

- mv companion, giving me auothcr 
y; at the collar. 

■ i oar tongues, if we’ve nothing 
was my curt reply. 

but I’ve a lot to say,” went on 
’’^tiressible chatterbox ; “in the first 

’ ttu be silent ? ” said I, angrily; 

' t Fiad enough to be down he^ 
your carelessness ? ” 

•* it's not through my carelessness; 
an^Tigh the hole in the pocket you 
■uihf^re.” * 

: u had half the sense of a— ” 
i nickel watch, let us say,” said 
ribbon, losing bis temper; 
■jr w.'ifid be precious little. Well?” 
•n had half the sense of a blade of 
’ a would have been able to pre- 

•-';ra see I hadn’t half the sense of 


a blade of grass, or a quarter, or an eighth, 
or a sixteenth. If I had I should have 
known better than to lend my moral sup¬ 
port to a good-for-nothing, tarnished, iU- 
regiilated, mendacious piece of Britannia 
metal, that chooses to call itself a silver 
watch. Ha, ha! what do you think of 
that?” 

What I thought of that this impudent 
ribbon was not destined then to hear; for 
there came at that moment a sound of ap¬ 
proaching footsteps across the field, which 
made us-both hold our breaths. Unless 
the comer, whoever he was, could get sight 
of us, he was sure to tread right on the 
top of us I Luckily the moon was out, and 
w’ith her aid I made myself as bright as 
possible. The footsteps belonged to a 
youth not, cerfciinly, oppressed by melan¬ 
choly, to judge by the tune he w'as 
whistling, or very infirm, to judge by the 
pace at which he advanced. 

Ho came nearer and nearer, and in ano¬ 
ther step would have been upon me, when 
suddenly both he and the whistling halted. 
He stooped, and, with an exclamation of 
surprise, picked me up. 

“Man alive, an’ it’s a watch! Hout, 
boys! there’s luck for yez ! ” 

So saying he thrust me and the ribbon 
into a pocket crowded with all sorts of 
oddments, and walked on more rapidly 
than ever. 

I was too bewildered at first by my 
narrow escape and the sudden change in 
my fortunes to pay much heed to my new 
quarters; but presently that everlasting 
ribbon jerked my neck roughly, and called 
out in a loud wliisper, 

“ I say, W'atch, he’s an Irishman ! ” 

“ Oh I ” said I, as briefly as I could. 

“ Yes, and there’s a lucifor here tells me 
he’s no better than he ought to be. What 
do you think of that ? ” 

“ I think you aud lie ought to under¬ 
stand one another, if that's tiio case,” 
growled I, unable to resist the temptation 
of a sarcastic reply. 

“Ho, ho! that’s pretty good for you, 
watch I However, there are some folk are 
not as good as they ought to be, let alone 
better.” 

After a brief pause he began once more. 

“He's young, only eighteen, I’m told.” 

As no answer was necessary here, I 
vouchsafed none. 

“ And he’s trydug to got a job 011 some 
ship, there’s a nice look-out I What a poor 
figure you d cut if you went to sea! ” 

I could not stand this, probably because 
I knew it was true ; so I turned my back, 
and in self-defence bade good evening to an 
old pocket-comb which lay near me. 

“Whew! good evening! whew!” re¬ 
plied he. He had a curious way, this 
comb, of giving a sort of half-whist!e, half 
sigh, between every few words he spoke. 

“ I suppose you are an older resident 
hero than I am ? ” I suggested, by way of 
making myself agreeable. 

“No, I’m not, whew! I belong to the 
other pocket, whew! I don’t know why 
I’m here, whew! but make yourself at 
home, whew! ” 

“ I hear your master is going to sea,” 
said I. 

‘ ‘ Not at all, whew! Who told you that, 
whew I but I tell you what, whew !—” 

“ "What ? ” I inquired. 

At this moment our master stopped still 
in the middle of the road. I looked out 
and saw that he wtis standing face to face 
with a fine soldierly-looking hdlow in uni¬ 
form, who wore a cockade of ribbons on his 
shako. 


“Good evening, my lad,” said the 
soldier. 

“ Good evening, cap’n,” said the youth. 

“Not.cap’n just yet,” said the other, 
laughing ; “ call it sergeant.” 

“ Well, sargiut. evening to ye, 

eargint.” 

“ I’ve been looking for you all day, that 
I have,” said the sergeant. 

“ What, me! ” said my new master, in 
astonishment. 

“ Well, I was told to look out for the 
finest young fellow in the place, and that’s 
about the same thing.” 

The lad chuckled at this vastly, and then 
said, 

“ And what might ye be wanting me 
for, gineral, at all, at all ? ” 

“ Faith, Patrick,” said the sergeant, 
adopting the Irish brogue as if he had 
been a native, “ to give yez a mess^e 
from the Quane, just.” 

“ The Quane! ” shouted the Irishman. 

“Sure, no other. She wants your help, 
my lad.” 

“And she shall have it, bless her! What 
can I do at all ? ” 

“Arrah, she wants yez to foight a 
blackguard or two that’s guv her impi- 
dence.” 

“ They have! I’m yer boy for a shindy. 
Where are they, colonel ? ” 

“ Not far off. And, by the way, she sent 
ye this bran new shillin’ with her beat 
respex to ye, Pat; and sez I’m to ax ye 
what you’ll take to drink her health in ; 
so come along, my lad.” 

Patrick did come along, and of course 
was duly and willingly enlisted by his new 
friend, who promised him honour, and 
glory, and riches enough to make a corn- 
man dor-in-chief’s mouth water. 

My new master, perhaps, was fond of 
makuog himself out a greater simpleton 
than he really was. At any rate ho ap- 
jicarod to believe every’’ word the recruiting 
officer told him. And having no friends to 
say good-bye to, and no luggage to pack 
up, and no money (unless be pawned mo) 
to spend, he was ready for marching 
orders iuimodiately. To my surprise, he 
showed no desire now to dispose of mo. 

“ What ’ud I want to give him up ? ” 
he said to himself as he held me in his 
hand. “Sure he'll bo handy to tell the 
toimo by on the faylde of battle.” And 
with this satisfactory assurance he put me 
back into his pocket, which, greatly to my 
relief, was not the one which contained 
that asthmatic pocket-comb. 

Patrick had not to leave for his depot 
till next day, and took a long stroll through 
the streets of Seatown along with the re¬ 
cruiting officer this evening. He was in 
liigh spirits and very proud of being a se*!- 
dier, so the sergeant had very little diffi¬ 
culty in keeping him in good humour. 
Indeed, he stood that officer in good stead 
onoo; for, encountering a compatriot ac¬ 
quaintance, a likely sort of fellow too, ho 
helped her Majesty’s army to a fine re¬ 
cruit. 

“Here, Larry, ye blackguard,” called 
ho, “ here’s a gen’l’man axing for yez.” 

Larry, a hulking, sheepish young Irish¬ 
man, did not look particularly happy at 
this information, and replied, 

“ And what’s to prevent him axing*?” 

“ Man dear, and is that the way yo ad¬ 
dress one of the Quane's foightiiig men ? 
Spake to him, mcojor dear.” 

The “ dear meejor ” at this point took 
up the discourse. 

‘ ‘ Faith,” he said, “till I saw Patrick hei > 
I thought there wasn’t a single boy in t 
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siiiart ecc-c^ to wrM' a red coat, but 
1 there ’« two of ye aDyhow. ” 

^jd the sergewiit laughed loud and 
&^i«ped Larry ou the bach, and told him it 
was a shame tor him to be walking about 
ir hvolB full of holes, when he might be 
ito:ittii*g up and down as fine as any gen- 
th^n:in in the place, to say nothing of 
rcgalar pay and quarters, and all the 


* piece of black ribbon was attached. Any 
one bringing the above to the Rev. James 
' Halliday, at 2, Quay Street, will receive 
£20 reward.” 

! How my heart beat as our party baited 
'in front of this announcement. Alas I my 
I new master was not a scholar, and on satis- 
I fying himself the object of the people’s as- 
I sembling w&s not a fight, he took no further j 


'I've been looking for you all day.* 


diancc of glory. And Patrick added bis 
persuasions, and quoted his own example 
as a greab argument. And between them 
Larry let the shilling drop into his hand, 
md the three went off to drink her 
Majesty’s health, and then continued their 
ptlgrimago through the streets. 

At one street comer there was a rush of 
people, reading a nowdy posted bill. Fancy 
my astonishment as I read:—“ £20 reward I 
yesterday (February 4 th), near Sea- 
^ Qaol, an old silver watch, of very 
lue to any one but the owner. A 


interest in the matter, but shouldered his 
way past with no more thought of me just 
at that moment than of the North Pole. 

That night, as I lay in the dark in ir^ 
new quarters, I had leisure to think over 
the strange turn which my fortune had 
taken. Here I was in a town where three 
of those whom at some time or other I had 
called master were lining. One was a 
common prisoner, one a hard - working 
curate, and one a raw recruit. Of my 
other masters, one was a London thief, one 
lay in his grave, and the other, and best 


loved of all, was far away in scenes a 
perils which I could not so much as picti 
to myself. What would become of me i 
knew not; but I could not help feeling i 
best part of my life was spent, for vi 
could be to me again what some of th 
whom I now remembered had been ? 

I had arrived thus far in my meditati* 
when I all of a sudden turned faint. 

knew what the matter wai 
once, and what did this lu 
of an Irishman undersh 
about watch-keys tmd wii 
ing up ? 

I called faintly to 
watered ribbon, 

“ I’m running down ! ’ 
“ Down where ? ” ejs 
lated he, in well-feig 
alarm. 

‘ ‘ Wretch! ’ ’ gasped 
“ somebody ought to \ 
me up.” 

“ Up where ?” again a< 
my unsympathetic torn 
tor. 

“ Brute ! ” was all I c 
say. 

“ That’s just the way 
you clever people,” b 
the ribbon ; “as long as 
are all right no name’s 
enough for poor people 
us; but as soon as ever 
get into trouble—” 

Here with a groan I 
down, and was spared 
end of his speech. 

I only had a vag^e, 
idea of what took plac 
the next few months. 1 
conscious of long rai 

i 'oumeys, and arriving 
ag, dreary-looking so 
prison where there wa, 
thing but soldiers. A1 
long the place rang 
bugle notes and wor< 
command; and all nigl 
master slept in a great 
with a lot of noisy iii< 
whom I have an impr 
he was not the most j 
In due time he put a re* 
over the waistcoat in 
I lived, and was mi, 
proud the first tim 
walked abroad in lii 
dress. And so things 
on for nearly a year. 

But one day it was e 
some great excitemen 
come to vary the moi 
of our barrack life. C 
talked in clusters inat 
drilling their men, ar 
men instead of doing 
ordinary work crowdt' 
the long shed to tab 
the news. And it sooi 
out what the news was 
regiment had been ordered to hold if 
readiness for immediate service at tl 
of war in India ! What excit^neni 
was ! What cheers and exultation ! 
spirits the men were in, and what 
every one became all \)f a sndde: 
everybody else! Among the re 
young master’s blood rose within * 
the thought of fighting. Ho had 
sick of the dull routine of barrac 
and more than once half j repented b 
acceptance of the Queen’^ shilling:, b 
he thought of nothing ,but the wa 

















^fpiits rose so high that the sergeant 
a daty had to promise him an arrest 
tiore he could be reduced to order. 

At night the room where we slept was 
perfect Babel. Men talked of nothing 
ci the voya^ and the campaign that was 
f Jow, and wished the marching orders 
td been for to-morrow instead of next 
r-ek. 

Siidenly (and I don’t exactly know 
,:y 1 my master remembered my existence, 
zi I heard him call out, 

Does any of you boys know anything 
iti watch, at all ? ” 

Duck Downie d jes/’ repliec) cne or 
t: Tdces. 

Duck Downie, me jewil, wil’ 7e step 
IB way just ? ” called out my master, 
&odc^ your eye on my watch ! ” 

The gentleman rejoicing in the name of 


'I'he 13 oy’^ Owi\ Papef. 


taking me and stripping the coat off my 
back. “ Give us the key.” 

“ The kay ! ” said Paddy, whose notions 
of a watch’s interior were delightfully 
vague ; “ sure there’s no kay. Here, Ed¬ 
ward I will ye lend Mister Downie a kay?” 

The youth addressed as Edward fumbled 
in his pocket and pulled out the key of his 
I locker, which he handed to my master. 

“That’s the boy ! Here’s a kay. Duck 
darlint, since ye want one.” 

Duck was rude enough to laugh im¬ 
moderately at this— so much so, that niy 
master, who was unconscious of a joke, 
grew quite angry. 

“ Ef that’s all ye can do—gape like an 
ould money-box—I^can do that as well my¬ 
self ; so hand up the watch ! ” 

Duck Downie laughed again at this, and 
then said. 
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difficulty borrowed a watch-key, wound 
me up, greatly to my delight and that of 
my master. It was delicious to feel the 
blood tingling through my veins once more, 
and to have my heart beat again with 
renewed animation. My master's glee was 
only equalled by his astonishment. He 
looked at first as if he suspected Duck 
Downie of being in league with super¬ 
natural jjowera; but when that eminent 
mechanic took the trouble to explain to 
him the value of the operation he had just 
performed on lue, Paddy without a word 
rushed out, at the risk of all sorts of 
penalties, into the town, and knew no 
})eace till he had possessed himself of a 
“kay,” which henceforth became the in¬ 
separable companion of me and the watered 
ribbon. 

{To be continued.) 



“ Hurrhh 1 I’v® beat you once more 1 ” 


D«)wnie was a ferocious-looking little 
who had, before he decided to 
^ kis energ:ie8 to the extermination of 
-lUjcsty’s foes, been a watchmaker’s 
'JMitice. He came forward at the in- 
and cast bis eye in the direc- 
^ indicated. It was evidently the 
ttbne he had known that Paddy so 
M owned a watch; for he stared 
•tat me, and then said with a knowing 

* Did he stm^g’le much ? ” 

Pkth and he did a wee bit, Duck, but 
[^‘Itoo, ye see,” said Paddy, entering 
^ ^ joke. 

Us have a look at him,” said Duck, j 


“ I want the key of the watch, puddin’- 
head, not this thing! ” 

“ Arrah, it’s got no kay, I tell ye. What 
’ud it want a kay for P ” 

Duck laughed again at this. 

“Paddy,” said he, “next time you 
borrow a gentleman’s watch be sure you 
ask ’im for the key, do you hear ? You 
want the key to wind the thing up— 
that’s why he don’t go.” 

Paddy, who had sense enough to see that 
Mr. Downie knew more about a watch 
than he did, held his peace, and took no 
trouble to refute the imputation on the 
way in which he had come by me. 

Duck Downie, having with some 


A HIGHWAY ADVENTURE. 

I N a pleasant article in the volume enti¬ 
tled “ Fireside Studies,” Mr. Henry 
Kingsley mentions that there are parts of 
the Weald of Sussex in which a man who 
has broken his leg might lie imnoticed for 
a fortnight I 

It was during a tour some twenty years 
ago that the present writer, then barely 
out of his teens, halted, towards the close 
of a lovely September afternoon, on a 
little eminence overlooking a village In the 
neighbourhood of Lindfield. I had been 
walking since an early hour in the morn¬ 
ing, and bc‘ing encumbered with a knap- 
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sack, and having made but a brief halt at 
midday, was not sorry to rest for a few 
minutes. 

The spot I had reached was a particularly 
inviting one. A pathway across some 
fields had brought me, after breasting a 
stiff incline, to a stile which led to one end 
of a voiy pretty churchyard. Beyond the 
old church, 'with its fine weatherbeaten 
gi’ey tower, lay the scattered village with 
its picturesque thatched cottages, half in 
tlio hollow, half on the slope. On one side 
the corner of a gable of the rectory i)eoped 
out from amongst the old elms and beeches 
that surrounded it, but only partially 
screened the lawn, which terminated at the 
side closest to the road in a large pond, 
arched over by heavy foliage. A gap 
between the church and the schoolhouse 
on the other side disclosed an undulating 
tract of land thickly studded with coppice, 
amongst which here and there the chim¬ 
ney-tops of half-hidden hamlets appeared, 
and which was bounded in the :-ar distance 
by the downs and plantations of Ashdown 
Forest. The charm of these surroundings 
and the beauty and stillness of the even¬ 
ing combined with the faint murmur of 
sounds from the village to produce a 
delightful feeling of rest, and I had fallen 
into a pleasant reverie, when I was rudely 
aroused by the sound of quick, heavy foot- 
sb^ps, and by a harsh voice, which said, 
*• Hurrhh ! I've beat ijou this time I 

It is difficult to spell this ejaculation, 
which was uttered in a tone of triumphant 
contempt, so as to make it intelligible to the 
reader. I have never before or since heard 
any sound resembling it, and at the time it 
11 uite eloctiitied me and made me turn with 
some trepidation to see whence it came. 
The speaker, whom I now remembered to 
have passed on the road, was a man of 
Ix'tween forty and fifty, considerably over 
tlu‘ middle height^ and with a remarkably 
broad pair of shoulders. He was dressed 
in a short coatee of coarse velveteen cord, 
with leather breeches and gaiters. A big 
leather bsig was slung behind him, and in 
his hand be carried a massive oaken cudgel. 
A round fur cap crowned hia not unjiic- 
taresque attire, and surmounted one of the 
ugliest faces I ever saw. His closely- 
:;iopped black hair ended in little black 
whiskers, cut level with his big ears; the 
i*est of his face was clean shaven, but dis¬ 
figured by a huge scar which traversed the 
gn^ater pari of a rather prominent nose and 
the left cheek. Hia mouth was large, with 
tightly-coinpw^ssed lips, and his effiin for- 
bicidiiigi}’^ square. The only good feature 
in this remarkable countenance was the 
< yes, which were of a dark hazel colour 
jjiid well shaped ; but the redeeming effect 

these was marred by a deep indeutxition 
oN'CfT the right eyebrow, which made it 
appear lower than its fellow, and conveyed 
a false impression of a squint. 

“ AVhat do you meanr" I aske<l, sharply. 

“Hurrhh!” replied the stranger, in a 
more amiable tone, and grinning slightly, 
“ thought I’d beat you, told you I would; ” 
'.nd without waiting for tm answer ho 
hi fried through the churchyard. 

This rude iiitemiption quite disturbed 
i!iy ph jisaiit day-dream, and after a few 
luMiub s I reshouldered my knapsack and 
la.ide my way leisurely through the village, 
l:«»ping to procure quarters there for the 
lOLflit. I now recollected that I bad passed 
t! :* disturber of iny peace, seated on a gate, 
e.bout a mile from tlie village, and that he 
piqued me by giving vent to a similar 
* ii't. inptuous oxpresdoii, and telling me 
lid be in the village before I should. 


As I prided myself in those days on my 
fast walking, this had rather disgusted 
me, and I now felt a good deal more irri¬ 
tated at the man. However, I set him 
do'wn as a poacher, or something of that 
sort, and, dismissing him from my thoughts, 
made for the only inn in the jdace. My 
request for rooms, however, met with a 
decided negative; mine host could not 
possibly put mo up. My best plan, Jhe 

said, would be to go on to A-, the next 

village ; perhaps I could get in at the Bull’s 
Head there. How far wfts itI asked. 
“Oh! a matter of three miles—straight 
down tlio road.” So there was nothing for 
it but to set forth again. 

The nature of the way now changed. 
All day long I had been enjoying the 
heather and plantations of Ashdown Forest, 
but now I found myself tramping along a 
country lane, shut in on both sides by thick 
hazel copses. Now and then there would 
be a break for a few yards, caused by the 
hawthorn hedgnrows of a grass field, 
and then the thick hazel copses would 
close in again. Birds, it is said,, do not 
much affr-ct hazels for building purposes, 
owing to the straightness of the stem; and 
the almost unbroken silence and the 
lengthening shadows of the evening added 
to the tedious monotony, and made the 
road seem longer than it was. At lust, 
however, after a good many ups and 
downs, the welcome glimmer of a light in 
a distant cottage showed that I was ap¬ 
proaching a resting-place. Then the top 
of a spire appeared against the deep blue 
of the evening sky, in which a few stars 
were beginning to shine, and at the top of 
tho next rise the village lay below, and I 
paused to look back. 

Suddenly, as if risen from the bowels of 
the earth, a form apipeared beride the 
hedge on the opposite side of the road, 
and a voice there was no mistaking said, 
‘ ‘ Hurrhh ! I’ve beat you again I ” 

I turned towards tho man with a fe'ling 
of alarm which I could not control, but 
1 before I could say a word he had dis- 
I appeared down the road to the village. 

Was he mad. I wondered ; and how had 
' he come, for I certain I)- had not heard him 
behind me. I could not resist going over 
to the other side to see, and was at once 
enlightened by finding a tiny stile of the 
rudest description, and a track across the 
meadow, -which accounted for my friend’s 
sudden appearance. He had, however, 
evidently watched for me, and, angry with 
him for doing so, and with myself for being 
alarmed, I hurried on to the sign of '.he 
Bull's Head to try and soothe my feelings 
by rest and supper. Here again, however, 
I was doomed to disappointnvent: tho 
landlord of the little inn assured me, with 
regret, that tho Bull's Hcnid was as “ full 
as it could hold ; ” I had better get on to 
Cuckfield; “sure to get in thei>e, and 
more comfor’blo, too, for a gentleman.” 
He was very sorry, but his was “such a 
little place.” How far was it ? “ Oh ! 

four miles—a good four,” he thought. 

This was dishearieuing; I had already 
done some twenty-three miles, and did not 
relish the prospect of four more, especially 
as it was getting late. However, 1 felt I 
must bow to the inevitable and push on, 
but I resolved, before starting, to have 
some slight refreshment. 

The room into which the landlord 
ushered me was long and low, v/ith a 
sanded floor, and a huge chimney at the 
far end. S(jmo haif-doz<'n men, apparently 
of the labouring cla'^s, were seaU'd at the 
two long, narrow tables, and among them 



I was a little startled to see the reinar 
able being I had first met on the road. 1 
at onco recognised me, as I saw by his gr: 
but said nothing. I. took a seat as J 
away from him as I could, and whilst c 
joying my refreshment made inquiries 
the man nearest to mo as -to my way. 

He confirmed the statement of the lar 
lord. There were one or two stiff hn 
too, and that made it longer. 

“ Aye, you’re right! ” said anoth* 

“ ’tis four mile to come from Cuckfiehl 
this, but ’tis a good four and a half to 
t’other way—’cos of the hills, d’ye see - 

“Ah ! yes,” I said. 

“ And ’tis a dark, lonesome road, to 
went on the last speaker. 

“ Oh ! ” said I, not much cheered. 

“Yes,” he went on—“yes, ’tis a lo 
some road. You’ll have to pass Bolom} 
Comer.’* 

“ And what may that be ? ’* I inqui 

“ Why, d’ye see, it was this way—” 

“What’s tho iiso of telling them f 
tales. Bob ? ” suddenly interrupted 
friend of the road, angrily, and 
for the first time. “ What’a the gooi 
frightening him! ’* 

“I’m not agoin* to ask your leave, ‘ 
LiJyman,” replied the other, indignant 

This interference, and the implied 
persion on my courage, increased 
feeling of irritation I already had agi3 
this man. I thought it best, boweve 
say nothing to him, and turning to “ B 
begged him to continue. 

“ 'Twas this way, d’ye see,” he resin 
evidently pleased at my request. “ 
fifty year ago—” 

“Sixty,” interrupted a tall, thin, g 
haired man. 

“Well, maj’bo it -was sixty,” said ! 
“Sixty years ago there -was a man, 
Boleman by name, what lived in a cot 
’bout half way between this and Ciickf 
just at Boleman's Corner. Ho w 
regular bad lor, he was.” 

“Yes, that wius so,’’ put in the 
grey-haired man. 

“ Well,” went on the other, “what 
his not paying of his rent, and his <i 
and one thing and another. Squire W 
cliffb—that’s the gentlemau -wdiat o\ 
tho cottage, you understand—gave 
notice to quit. But Tom lie didn't ta 
kindly at all, and he said he wouldu’ 
And squire he said he must go, and 
Tom vowed he'd have liis revenge. S 
day he got his wife, who was a decent 
of body—” 

“Yes, so I’ve heard tell,” put ii 
grey-haired man. 

“ He got his wife, d’ye see, when s 
was passing by, to go out and beg 1 j 
give ’em a week more time. Squire 
a good-hearted sort of a chap, an 
stopped his horse and was a-li.steniii 
lier quite kindly when Tom crejit li« 
him, and knocked him on the head 
an ii-on bar and killed him. The 
bolted straight up to tho eqn ire’s h 
dragging the body along with him.” 

“ Candlemas-day it was,” said the : 
haired man. 


Aye. Candlomas-day sixty your 
And they hanged Tom for it at Lewe 
thoydo say his sperrit has boon seen f 
corner, out I never seed it lu-yself.” 

CarrAun of a bar, ’ added tho 
haired man. “ I’ve Inv^rd tell tha 
uncle s brother-in-law seed him one ni 
‘ Hurrhh ! Silly tales ! ” cri<Ml 
Lilyman, contMiiptuously exnootoT 
on the floor. He had boon wLcbin 
narrowly during tins recital. 
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' Thsnl: you,” I said to the man who 
bi told the story. ‘ ‘ Well, I hope I shan’t 

- him. I suppose I must be getting on ; ” 
lid I pulled out my watch, a handsome 
rid one of seme value, of which I was 
r iitr proud, and saw that it was nearly 
f'.ei o’clock. 

Lilyman’s eyes sparkled. 

• Tinit's a pretty little thing, sir,” he 
irith an attempt at civihty, which 
me dislike him still more. D’ye a’ 
vsd me looking at it ? ” 
vaewbat disgusted I allowed him to 
i. SO. and then bidding good night to the 
set out on my way, feeling not sorry 
' him behind me. 
r&oagh it was a clear starlight night, it 
r^Ttiy dark, as the moon had only just 
‘rTi, and the thick woods I now found 
walking between effectually shut 
j'! iielit from the road. I walked my 
•rit, f}r the air was keen and chilly, and 
moreover aux^ious to secure a lodging. 
13? story of Boleraan’s Comer, not one 
uicTiiated to cheer the spirits, in spite of 
43?te not to think of it, kept recurring 
' sr imagination, oddly mixed up with 
icoas of Dan Lilyman, \vith his big 
' isl and disagreeable “ Hurrhh ! ” I 
myseH alternately wondering where 
: uiil corner was,*and speculating as to 
“HniThh ! ” was a local mode of 
and whether it should be spelt 
T-L an f' or u. These reflections con- 
di^greeably enough with my 
for rest, light, and food, and 1 
-fB very soon to wish heartily that the 
and lonely road was at an end. 

- nust have walked, I suppose, a little 
ir- ihan a mile and a half, hearing 

bat the tramp of my own feet, 
'"•"j iViddeuly became con.scious of foot- 
f ■ r ipidly coming along the road lx*hind 
The ^enee was so great and the 
■ jis were so regular, that I could 
: : ddcolate their speed as oom- 
vidi my own. I halted a moment 
and' it seemed to me that the 
the person behind immediately’ in- 
fsspd. as if he had noticed the fact, and 
V bnrryiQg in consequence. I resumed 
an increased rate, and imme- 

- 7 the footstepys behind came unmis- 

more quickly than ever. An 
feeling of dread began to creep 
as I ascended the next hill, which 
‘ ?aflier a long one, and for the first 
^ i: rtccurred to me that I had been 
T t'iolish to display my’ watch in a 

■ ' ale-house like the one I had just 

As the thought presented itself to 

* 1 perceived a white figure coming 
*^7 d'*wn the hill towards me, which 
‘ ~ oinent recalled the tale I had just 

• cl Tom Boleman’s “sperrit.” As, 

■ ■ r. I am neither nerv’ous nor super- 
- the impression was but momentary, 
TT.v.? rather amused when a nearer 

^ va revealed that it was only an old 
- a smockfrock and gaiters. 

- t : pr«e<i and looked curiously at me, 

wished, me to halt; seeing, how- 
-it I hurried past him, he called 
^ i shrill voice, Good night, boat- 
a young woman waiting for 
' the top of the hill.” 

it^^wain ! ” I said to myself, “ then 
^ lae for a sailor;” and I felt 
' ‘-^itere<i, though I am bound to 
' it I was aw'are that he would 
f '■ made such a mistake in the day- 
r ^^by, however, a young woman 
[ W^ting for me I was at a lo.ss 
P’ -u», unless indeed the landsmen of 
p* ini conn tv, in accordance with the 


theory that there is a “ sweet little cherub 
that sits up aloft,” who always “ looks 
after poor Jack” when he is afloat, were 
in the habit of asserting that there is 
always a lady ready to perform the same 
kind office for him from a hill-top when 
he is ashore. The thought had for a mo¬ 
ment diverted me, when my apprehensions 
were reawakened by hearing the measured 
footsteps behind me, now louder and seem¬ 
ing nearer than ever. Pressing on I gained 
the summit of a long ridge, and was not 
sorry to find the moon beginning to throw 
some light on the way, when 1 was sud¬ 
denly startled to see a hooded figure a few 
paces in front of me. My dismay was 
increased when I recognised, that it was 
actually a woman, evidently on the look¬ 
out for some one, for as I approached 
she came rapidly towards me. 

But perhaps the person behind me (and 
I fervently hoped it was so) was the real 
boatswain she was awaiting. Though 1 
have a deep admiration for the sex, it is 
at the best of times of that reverential 
nature which prefovs to adore from a dis¬ 
tance, and under the present circum-stances, 
and having regard to the feelings of the 
lover, who would naturally be jealous, 
hurrying to keep his tryst, I deemed it 
wiser to cross to the far side of the road. 
The lady, however, would not thus be 
shunned, and to my great discomfiture 
crossed over too. 

“ Have you nothing for me ? ” she 
asked, in a sweet voice aud appealing tone.s. 

“Nothing,” I replied, almost rudely, and 
walked on as fast as I could, though she 
raised her hand imploringly as if to detain 
me. I could not, however, resist looking 
back after a few paces to see how pho 
would meet the pei-soii who was fol¬ 
lowing me. Just at that moment the 
moon shone out brigbrly, and revealed the 
form of a big man who went straight 
up to her. It was D^ut Ldyman I There 
was no mistaking th^; b'g shoulders, the 
cap and gaiters, and above all the oaken 
cudgel. Ho said a few words to her, 
Uieu shook his stick as-1 thought threat¬ 
eningly, and hurried after me. In a mo¬ 
ment the whole truth flashed on me: 
the w’oman was a decoy meant to stop me; 
so without a doubt was thJ old man ; and 
the story had been told me at the inn to 
delay my start till these accomplices were 
ready to meet me. The affair had evidently 
been planned before I i-eached the Bull’s 
Head. Oh, what a fool I bad been to show 
my watch to the villain ! 

Fear gave me renewed strength, and I 
stopped out to such pijrjxjse tluit I had got 
to the top of the next hill V)efare my pur¬ 
suer had begun to descend into the valley 
behind. Then I ran down the next slope 
and began breathlessly to asetmd the oppo¬ 
site one. But now my exertions and 
anxiety, coming after a liard day, began 
to tell on me as I climbed this, the longest 
and steepest hill I had yet met with. In 
spite of the coolness of the rdglit air the 
perspiration literally streamed from me, 
and my limbs began to drag painfully. 
Behind me I heard the relentless footsteps 
slowly but surely drawing nearer and 
nearer, and as I reached the simnuit I felt 
the struggle was all but hopeless, and I 
desporatdy resolved to turn and face my 
en^iny. 

The descent I had now begun was a more 
gradual one than thovse that had preceded 
it, and at the bottom was a bri<)ge cross¬ 
ing a small stream, over v/hicli a mist was 
hanging so thickly as to obscure the farther 
I side of the road. The thought occurrt d to 


me that I might possibly be able to con¬ 
ceal myself in the ditch so as to let tho 
robber pa.ss, or at any rate have a chance^ 
of taking him at a disadvantage. 

I unslung my knapsack so as to bo un¬ 
encumbered, and with the hope of perhaps 
using it as a missile, and grasped _ my 
wallong-stick—^but a poor weapon against 
the cudgel—more firmly as I stepped on .to- 
the bridge. To my intense horror, no 
sooner had I set foot on it than a tall 
figure of a man, muffied up in a longclcaik, 
appeared from the obscurity at the other 
end and stood in the centre so as to bar 
my path. Two to one! It seemed as it 
I was lost. But the terrible footstep.'- 
behind were now within but a few yards ox 
me ; there was no time for hesitation, and 
in desperation I strode forward, prepared 
to sell my life and property dearly, when 
the man in front of me, suddenly raising 
his arm and withdrawing the cloak from 
his face, said, “ Gt)od evening. The post’s 
late to-night.” 

“ The post! ” I ejaculated, stepping 
back in amazement and disgust, when a 
harsh voice behind me said, triumphantly, 
“ Hurrhh ! I’ve beat you once more I ” 

At the same time Dan Lflyman, for he, 
indeed, it was, handed two letters to the 
cloaked figure, who, again bidding me 
good night, retired down a field-path to a 
cottage, which I now saw stood not far 
from the stream, but which had till then 
been hidden by the mist. 

“ You are the postman, then ? ” I said 
to Dan, feeling thoroughly ashamed of 
myself, and not sor^’ it was dark. I now, 
of course, perceived that the mysterious 
maiden—^who turtied out to be a house¬ 
maid—and the old man had both mistaken 
me, not for a boatswain (bo’sun), but a 
carrier of the mail. 

“Yes; I'm the postman,” replied he, 
“and have been these six years. Yon 
walked smart, but, bless you ! you conidu't 
walk against me—very few could. I told 
’em at the Bull’s Head I’d catch you up 
here. I’m going into Cuckfield, and it 
you like I’ll keep you company.” 

I willingly agreed, and a very pleosanl 
companion the i) 08 tman proved. He told 
me that he had been a soldier, and hod got 
the wound which so disfigured him at 
Inkermann, after which he had got his dis¬ 
charge. The story about Tom Boleman 
was true enough. Bob Tozeland aKvays 
would tell that story—^he and Badger, 
the thin, grey-haired man—^but he him¬ 
self was sick of it. Of course it wasn’t 
true, though, about the “sperrit.” He 
ought to know if any one did, for he 
passed the place every night. It was just 
where I’d seen him spealv to Squire Wood- 
cliffe’s housemaid, the son of the old squiie 
that was murdered- She always came out 
to wait for the evening letters; they htid 
a bag of tkeir own at the Hall. Sometimes 
she’d have a chat with him, but he hadn’t 
time tlien because he’d w’anted to be up 
with me before I crossed the bridge. He 
told me, in short, plenty of entertaining 
gossip, which beguiled the way till 
arrived at Cuckfield, where he took me to 
•ne of the snuggest little inns it has ever 
been my good fortune to stop at. 

The Weald has, I doubt not. grown far 
more “ civilised ” since those days, and lost 
many of the charms which I then enjoyed. 
I still, however, cherish the memory of my 
rambles there, and never hear of Cuckfield 
without recalling mr hiirhwnv adventure 
■ind honest Dan Lilyuuin with his oak 
cudgel. 

FuQrn.'i^T A. Foubes. 
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SOME BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

THE I'AGE-BOY OF ANTWERP. 

T here was a p^eat commotion in the house 
of a lady of title in Antwerp one day 
about the year 1587. A valuable legal docu¬ 
ment was ^nissing, and no one ap^Kjared to be 


an old drawing-master, brought to his mistress 
and ciuestioned. Had he seen such a paper as 
the one they sought for ? Yes, he had picked 
up an old, musty, useless looking piece of paper, 
and had covered it with drawings. He noped 
it Wiis not wrong to have done so, didn’t mean 
any harm, and so forth, and, happily for him, 
the document being fortlujoming, nis excuses 
were accepted, and his drawings forgiven. What 


idea that he was doing wrong, and in his chi 
like passion for his art covered e?ery scrap 
paper that came within his reach with clc 
drawing.^. 

He did not remain long under the tutelapi 
Verhaagt, for his tastes led him more towa 
historical than landscape subjects, and he ■ 
accordingly placed under Van Noort, wlio 
considered a teacher of merit Here, howt' 


A Surprising Discovery. 


able to find it. Tlie mistress angrily summoned 
her servants one by one, questioned them as to 
the pa[K‘r, and sent them searching for it high 
and low. The document was not to be found. 
It had been last seen on the table in the lady’s 
library, to which room the servants had access, 
and as it was of CTcat imi)ortance to the family, 
suspicion naturally fell on all the domestics 
equally. 

Presently, some one inquired if young Rubens 
the page had been questioned. No ! little Peter 
had not been seen lately, and forthwith all the 
servants ran hither and thither in search of 
him. 

He wixs found at length in the apartments of 


has become of that old legal document I know 
not. Possibly in the three centuries that have 
elapsed it has pa.ssed out of all recognition as 
the first collection of a famous painter’s works. 
Those drawings were indeed of no mean order. 
They showed a remarkable talent in one so 
young, and the lad’s father being dead, they 
very likely led to his being placed as pupil 
under ^'erhaagt, a landscape painter in Ant¬ 
werp. Not that we would approve of ambitious 

^ painters trying their liands upon valuable 
ocuments in the hope of gaining notoriety. 
They would be much more likely to secure a 
whipping, and would richly deserve it. But 
Peter Paul Kubens being then a page had no 


young Peter Paul soon fell into iliffi 
Hi.s mind wa.s filled with dreams of w 
could accomplish with liis brush, and he 
inquisitive that his master became jcab 
the lad should discover all the secrets 
art, and .so was careful to check his rising 
by mere apprentice work. One day, howe 
master, who had been out, returned unexp 
and crept up to the room where Rubens 
worked at the simplest employment, b 
xious to discover how the lad employed 1 
What was his amazement to hnd him 
over a canvas that was nearly finished 
ab.sorbi'd in his work that he paid no he( 
approacliing footsteps. The msister \\ 
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. with sur^wise at the sight of the pic- 
Hc fluent off hastily and t ommunicated 
thCT artist, Otto van Veniiis, that it was 
I "a belief that no mere youthful hand could 
r 'liintecl so finished and delicate a ^rtrait, 
•; t the Evil One must have aided in the 
Vin Venius was by far too sensible a man 

• . great a painter to lie misled by the 

of V'an Noort, and so he obtained 
ngKabensas his pupil, and helped on 
I . 3 rs which was now admitted by all who 
ft-'hiawork. 

IL through his boyhood he surprised and 
I 4 jicryms by the magic of his powers. I c 
onl ificK'lible that one .so young, and > o 
I •<^bo\s of his age, .should yet be so uu- 
•4ra in the manhoo<l of his genius and ti e 
4ftafhh imagination. 

^P8 some reader of this paper may have 
l^Tfthin him which impels him towards Art 

• ^ pnif(<^'ion he would love to choo.se in 
I • ht him be instructed and encouraged by 

• 3torv of young Rubens ; the one grand 
I« of his success lay in his industry. He 
I i ' it in-tin away the desires within his heart, 
(i) ^t ^<^•>lntely to work to sh ape them into 
« N' *: by one bound did he reach the 
0 L fi y long-continueil, steady effort. 

({» i d* seription of his daily life that may 
t u> in the value of redeeming the 

• “He ro‘*e early, in summer at four 

immediately afterwards heard mass. 
i went to work, and while painting 
fcaHv fini»loyed a person to read to him 
iiJ9<?of tht classical autlioi-s (his favourites 
tsjlirr. Plutarch, Cicero, Seneca), or from 
p'>-t. At this time he generally 
^ his visitors, with whom he entered 
ib^JT into conversation on a variety of 
!•» a the most animated and agreeable 
mm. An hour before dinner was always 
Mto recreation, wliich consisted in allow- 
\ to liiODghts to dwell as they listed on 

• r.ii* cted with science or politics, 

- .ttrr iuterested him deeply, or in con- 
“ riij bi? treatment of art. He indulged 

•icilv in the pleasures of the table, and 
■: little wine. After working again till 
b nsiially, if not prevented % busi- 
’.a!t/'l a .spirited Andalusian horse, and 
• la hour or two. On his retunvjtiorne 

• kii nistom to receive a few friends, prin- 

of learning or artists, with whom 
fctol hi* frugal meal—he was the declared 
ijriTaU eiooss—and he pa.s.sed the evening 
Jtartjve and cheerful convei-sntion.” 

^ m Mrly yteriod in his histoiy he was 
bdon jjolitical missions, and his success 

• ^^ibmatist was such as to prove him a 

• /owsiderahle power of mind outside the 
► »>mach loved. In all his journeyiiigs 
N his bru.sh with profit and success, 
toiiilifeof threescore years and two he 
^ « enormous number of pictures, and 

that he had coined colours kito 
many pupils, and lie used them 
Qiiaiifarture of works wliieh do not 
ti- dignity of liLs name. 

■ aergy and industry command our 
H«- had a keen eye to business, as 
c.'.inTi had, and his success was very 

■ t England in the reign of Charles i. 
tic mission, and succeeded so well 
unhappy monarch that he was 
fedin 1630, being then fifty-three, and in 
^ : to his political .succe.ss he was com- 
to sm»ply certain sketches for the 
^ of Whitehall, for which he was to 
paid £3.000, and to receive a chain 
f'i a an aiiditional mark of the king’s 
't The times were iinsuitefl either for 
'^citnissions or large fees. Honey Mowed 
»*rlTto the royal coffeis that when the 
payment arrived there was no money 
to pay the demand, but true to his 
hononr, Charles paid the naiiiter, 
■*r»t3doso he was obliged to melt some 
plate, and send some of his jewels 

did Rubens receive these marks of 
^ W, bat the University of Cambridge 


made him m.a. in 1629, and his recollections of 
England must have been extremely pleasant, 
saving, indeed, one incident, when his life was 
in imminent danger owing to a boat accident 
on the Thames. 

The jioor jiage-boy of Antwerp exercised a 
great and lasting influence upon the English 
school of painting. Sir Joshua Reynolds said 
of him that he “ was perhaps the greatest 
master in the mechanical part of the art that 
ever exercised a pencil ; ” and although much 
of his work appears to lack that delicacy of 
feeling which we .should expect from a mind 
so elevated, yet his portraits and landscapes 
are acknowledged to be efforts worthy of the 
highest ranks of art, and to stamp him as one 
of the greatest painters of any age. 

Thus from the humblest walks of life we see 
how industry and energy raise men to positions 
of power and honour. 

The history of piainting is' rich in the re¬ 
cords of men wlio rose from obscurity to fame. 
Both at home and abroad some of the greatest 
painters had the humblest parentage. The 
great Claude was a pastry-cook’s .son ; our own 
Turner was reared in a poor barber’s shop ; and 
instances might be multiplied to show how 
sterling merit will always rise above the thral¬ 
dom of poverty if united to industry and self- 
denial. 

Ary Scheffer’s advice to his children comes 
to us as full of wisdom and tenderness. Writing 
to his daughter, he said, “The word must! 
Fix it well in your memory, dear child. . . 

The tnith is, that through our lives notliing 
brings any good fruit except what is earned by 
either the work of the hands or by tlie exertion 
of one’s self-denial. Now that I am no longer 
young, I declare that few passages in my life 
afl’onl me so much .satisfaction as thosti in which 
I mode sacrifices or denied myself enjoyments. 

. . . Self-denial is the quality of which 

Jesus Christ set us the example.” 

It is not the heritage of any man to bo 
great, apart from those qualities of the mind 
w'hich ensure gieatiiess. Let us, in all liumi- 
lity, seek for the road by which we may rise 
to better things; and as we mark the steps 
of great men, and see how by steaily per¬ 
severance and fnigal habits they out-distance 
their competitors, let us liear in mind that there 
is another object fur our contemplation, wliich 
will add strength to our characters and lustre to 
our names when all tlie arts and sciences are 
forgotten, the prize of which one of the noblest 
of men wrote when he said, “ Tliis one thing I 
do, forgetting those things which are beliind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Clirist Jesus.” 


SOME STRAlaHTFOBWAKD 
CONJUBINO TRICES. 

Drscribed by Dr. Scofferx. 

PART IV.—SOME CURIOUS CASES OF 
CRTST ALL ISATIO N. 

I MUST remark, to begin with, that tlie word 
“crystal” in scientific language has not 
the meaning which ordinarj' conversational 
language attaches to it. “ As clear as crystal ” 
do we not often hear people say ? People again 
speak of “cryst#il streams”—meaning streams 
which are bright, colourless, and pellucid—of 
crystal gloss, and so on. 

Now, water is not crystalline at all—except 
it be in the condition of snow-flakes—and glass is 
never absolutely crj'stalline, though in certain 
cases it seems to try to become so. 

In scientific language a crystal may be 
defined as a mathematical solid of lines and 
angles, resulting from the operation of natural 
laws. Whether it be colourless or coloured, 
transparent or opaque, it is nevertheless a 
crystal so long as it is a natural production, and 
not the result of artificial cutting. 

You have seen, I dare say, models of known 
celebrated diamonds cut to scale out of blocks 


of glass. These are not cryatuls though closely 
resembling crystals. 

The crystalline form of solid matter would at; 
a first glance seem to be the exception, not the 
rule, though probably investigation would 
demonstrate the contrary. A length of iron 
wire, for example, does not seem to convey any 
idea of being crystalUue : yet it is easy W 
demonstrate the contrary. Even large bars of 
iron and steel, such as railway axles, are subject 
to assume a crystalline stole after prolonged 
vibration ; and lierein lurks a great danger. In 
proportion as they grow crystalline so do they 
become brittle, and tend to breakage. 

The statement is sometimes made that one and 
the same crystallisable boily always crystalkses 
in one and the same shajte. This is not exactly 
true. A more correct statement of the law of 
crystallisation would be that one and tlie same 
crystallisable body crjstollises in one or more 
shapes of the same .system. Such is the rule, 
but there are exceptions. When a l)o<iy is sus¬ 
ceptible of crystallising in shapes belonging to 
two systems it is said to be dimorphous, f.c., 
two shaped. 

The science of crystals, or crystallography, is 
very beautiful, and in its higher departments 
somewhat abstruse, but an immense number of 
easily-coiiducted experiments in relation to 
crystals lies within the competence of most 
boys. A microscope of some sort or other is by 
no means an infrequent plaything for young 
folks, and boys who do not chance to have a 
microsco|x! of their own may often secure the 
use of one. 

It is usual enough for micro.scopists to pur¬ 
chase, or el.s<‘ make for themselves, |^ermauent 
specimens of crystals, attached to glass slips, 
jiLst as butterflies’ wings and other microscopic 
objects are attached. It is more instructive, and 
far more beautiful, however, to watch under 
microscopic view the actual formation of crystals. 
The conditions of doing so are most easy. You 
have only to take a gla.ss slide, warm it, and 
then depo.sit upon it a tiny smear of the solution, 
of any crystolline body, then laying the field of 
microscopic view, await the result. The glas.^ 
slide being wann, as explained, causes rapid 
evaporation, which, having a'-rived at a certain, 
point, the whole smear seems to be pervaded 
with life, and presently K^coraes filled with a 
mass of crystals. It is wonderful to note that 
one and the same body always crystallises in one 
and the same system* of forms. Very little prac¬ 
tice is needed to train an intelligent eye to dis¬ 
criminate those forms, and thus a chemical 
anal 5 ’^sis may be carried on a long way micro¬ 
scopically. Alicroscopic analytical power over 
crystallisable bodies does not, however, end 
here. If the microscope used has a polarising 
apparatus, and if it be brought to bear on crystal¬ 
line structures, still further information is con¬ 
veyed, and a whole world of beauty revealed. 

Now forour oonjaring. We will perform some 
crystalli.sation experiments without a micro.scoi)e, 
our processes having been devised to show how 
resolutely bent substances capable of crystallisa¬ 
tion are to Tall into the ciy'stjilline state on slow 
provocation. The materials you will require are 
(1) Glauber’s salt, otherwise known by the namo 
of salpliate of soda, and still more recently sul¬ 
phate of soiliuiiL (2) Hyposulphite of soda, 
otherwise of sodium. (3) Acetate of soda, other¬ 
wise of sodium. Tlie apparatus you will nee<l U 
(1) Two glass flasks (Florence oil-flasks will do 
very well, and are economical). (2) Two up¬ 
right and cylindrical mea8ure-glas.ses as rejne- 
sented in Fig, 4, or. what will answer just 
as well and cost le.ss money, two cylindrical 
Argand chimney-glasses, closed each at one end 
by a bung. (3) A length of glass tube, soirit- 
lamp, blowpipe, and clip holdfast (sec Fig. 3). 

Let us now fall to work. Take a flask, half 
fill it with water, support over the flame of the 
spirit-lamn, and heat to boiling. Drop into the 
water, little by little, a.s much sulphate of soda 
as the water can dissolve, and a little more. 
This being done, lap over the mouth of the flask 
a sheet of wet bladder, and immediately remov¬ 
ing the flask, tie the sheet of bladder tight; 
next set the flask supported upright aside, and 
allow the contents toWol (Fig. 1). 




mechanical sliock occasioned by the sudden in¬ 
flux of atmosplieric air ; another hypothesis, 
that a portion of tlie air, or constituents of the 
air, got actually absorbed into the crystals. 


Whilst cooling, and previous to doing any¬ 
thing with it, make a second preparation thus : 
In another flask, half full of water, dissolve 
another lot of Glauber’s salt with the precautions 
ahvady stated ; next pour in enough olive oil to 
float over the entire surface in the manner of a 
film. Place this flask aside, and allow the con¬ 
tents to grow cold (Fig. 2). 


A third experiment, closely allied to the two 
last, is represented by our diagram (Fig. 3.) You 
will commence by preparing a conceiitmted solu¬ 
tion of Glauber’s salt iu the tube to about half 
its length. \ ou will next, by delicate blowpiixj 
manipulation, esUblish the narrow a<‘ek (c). 
then rapidly melt and close with a twist the 
same neck. All tins is delicate manipulation, 
but some of you at least will be able to do it. 
On allowing the tube contents to cool they may 
be shaken violently without tlie formation of 
c^stals, but if the neck be broken off so that 
air be a^itted, crystals immediately fonn. 

Our next experiment is very curious and 
equally pretty. 

Having dissolved 150 parts by weight of 
hyjiosulphite of soda in 15 jiarts by weight of 
boiling water, pour into one of the cylinders, 
previously warm, so as to fill it hall' way. Next 
dissolve 100 parts by weight of acetate of soda 
iu 15 parts of boiling water. Pour the second 
solution upon the first gently, iu such manner 
that the two may not mingle. Next pour iu 
very gently a tliiii layer of lulling water. 

So soon as all is cold, if a ciystal of hypo« 
sulphite of soda, athiclied to the en«l of a stiiiig, 
be gently lowered into the cylinder no effect 
takes pl^e whilst the crystal is passing through 
the layer of acetate of soda, but on reaching the 
lower layer—of liyposulphite of soda—the latter 
immediately shoots into crystals. If now a 
crystal of acetate of soda be let dowu it is the 
upper layer which shoots into crystals. This 
experiment sliows that the touch of a crystal 
iuto a fluid chaiged with some of the same body 
which makes up the crystal acts as a ciystal- 
lisiug provocative. 

(To be continued.) 


As soon as the contents of fljisk No. 1 are 
eold, if you prick with some sliarp point tlie 
bladder closure, so as suddenly to admit air. 


With respect to the second flask, if you plunge 
down through the oil-fihu a stem of wire, a 
stick, or a gl^ rod, or indeed almost any solid 


CELEBRATED VENTEILOQOTSTS. 

BY A LOHDOX PROFESSOIU 
1‘AllT III. 

'\r L. Charles, 
juror in' the World,’* 

quartereatthe 

mau’s screams 
come as if from 

a sewer, or get watermen to juit off in thedr 
boats to aid (supposed) drowning jicoplc. 
When he visited America in 1820 lie en¬ 
livened his journey across what our Yankee 
cousins call the “homug pond” by a prac¬ 
tical joke of quite as rejneheiisible a chai-acicr 
a.s most of his seem to have been. {Shortly 
after leaving Liverpool a voice was lieurd, appa¬ 
rently amidst the machinery, crying for help. 
The steamer w as stopjied. Wliere are you I ” 
the captain roared iu stentorian tones. “ Here ; 
between the water-wheels! ” .said the voiec. 
Upon this tliey fished about with boat-hooks 
without any result, until the voice, getting 
fainter, a volunteer ventured within the paddle^ 
boxes with a light, and found all silent and 
deserted. Whoever luid been tliere must have 
fallen iuto the sea, said tliey : Charles spoke 
never a word. Conjecture w’as rife as to who 
the poor fellow could l)e, es|>ecially when the 
roll-call of passengers and crew’ was gone over 
and not a soul was missing. They put it down 
as “some stowaway, no doubt,” and so the 
matter ended. 

When Charles reached the New AVorld he 
nearly gave the boarding-house at which ha 
first put up the re[»utation of beiug haunted. 
Its awe-stricken owner might never have been 


crystals will shoot througlithe fluid with a fla.s]i. 
The exact explanation of this result has been e 


body, the mass falls into crystals almost as soon 
as the plunging solid touches the solution. You 







’iiuiciM'ivetl Init lliat it came out that his lodger 
'\s.i8 the laiudus ventiilo<iuist, and then the 
mystery vanished. WIhIc it lasted that house 
had more rappings behind wainscots, groans, 
"ighs, and skeletons in euplxiards generally, than 
‘ver had that notorious wooden shanty at Hydes* 
villo, wlierc the artful little Foxes laid the 
foundation of a new dispensation—Spiritualism I 

The reputation of the great French ventrilo¬ 
quist Alexandri had been so truiiqH:ted abroad 
that when he came to England and set up at 
the New Argyle llooras, London, hi 1823, he 
was an iininenso success, royalty and all the 
•7/7/; of society paying him a visit. His enter- 
taimnent was niuch after the manner of 
Thiemet’s (referred to previously). Alexandre 
hini.self, in the chai*acter of a roguish valet, 
licld an aninniteel conversation with an old and 
inlirm bon rivaiif^ “Mr. Growling,” his master. 
There was also a French sweep «p the chimney. 
The old man couglKnl and stormed at his servant, 
bidtling him prepare an omelet. There were 
then sounds of the breaking and mixing of 
«.gg3, and, a fire having to be laid to cook thn 
delicacy, wooil wjis sawn, in the intervals of 
which the sweep was heard singing a pretty 
I'rcnch chnnsmi at tlie top of the chimney, pre¬ 
paratory to his descent. The fire being lighted, 
next came the sound of the eggs frying, and 
ifterwanls the stifled cries of the sweep, who in 
his downward course is met by the smoke and 
heat. Soon the house is in an uproar ; dogs 
bark, babies squall, tlie old man storms for 
“ that rascal” of his who—honest youth !—is 
quietly enjoying a portion of the omelet before 
taking it in to his ma.ster, and sipping that old 
gentleman’s wine with great gusto ! 

Having a lazy coachman on one occasion, 
when driving from Chester to Delamerc Lodge, 
Alexandre resorted to the following expetlient to 
im])rove his pace. He put his head out of each 
window alternately crying, in different voices, 
“ Stop, stop ! ” and the “ jarvio,” thinking he 
was pursued by highwaymen, quickened the 
speed of his old “ screw ” until the p:ice 
zivalled Tam o’ Shrmter’s, or Johnny GUidn’s 
famous ride. 

Another coach story was when Alexandre was 
ravelling by the mail in tlie West of England. 
Hew; ho quite nonnlussed the Knight of the 
Wlrip by continually calling, “ Hey, coacbee, 
stop ! ” ns if paswengers were hailing him, and 
vet n« one was about At last a shrill voice 
iVom tlie interior said, “ Let me down hero, 
ple;\se. ” The coachman jmlled up; the guard 
lismounted and opened the door for the only 
•cciipant of tlie vehicle to alight, when the lady 
;*rotc8ted that she had never spoken. This was 
oo much for the modern Phmton, who declared 
t wa,s either her or—a geutlemau who shall 
i»*re bo nameless ! 

rjoing tnvit'Ml by the Lord ^layor to a banquet 
it the Mansion House, and having another 
•ngagoment to ]iartake of tlie hospitality of a 
loldcmun oil the same evening, Alexandre 
vi.4io(l to be excused from the former, unliloe 
he burlesipio eourticr who, uudtT similar cir- 
um-staiices, 

“ From this or that to turn aw.iy was loth, 
And sighed to think he could not dine with 
both ! ” 

The Lord Mayor, however, would not forego liis 
ight to so entertaining a guest, so the ventrilo- 
(uist made a promise to atton^l, “And I vill 
tay,” he added in his broken English, “ I vill 
tay—until you visli me to go! ” On the 
veiitf ul evening he was very lively and amusing, 
nit tlie wine seeming to have a great cliect upon 
lun, the Lord Mayor sent for his own coach and 
lad the inebriated man sent lioinc and put to 
*e(l. Next day lie met Alexandre and called 
li.H attention to a j>aragraph in a newspaper in 
rliich be was represented as having attcndetl the 

lansiou House bainpiet and ut Lord 11-’s 

n the previous evening “That shows,” said 
he civic potentate, “what ndiance may be 
I'toed on newspaper reports !” “ Ab ! but I vill 
dl^ you it is all de truth, ’ said Alexandre. 
‘Nay,” replied his lordship, smiliug, “that 
aunot bo, for you will excuse me naming it, I 
.*nt you home early in sucli a condition as 
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ensured your not vrsitiiig any other place ! *’ 
The facts were, liowever, as Alexandre stated, 
for his supposed dninkenneas was merely a ruse 
to get the Lord‘Mayor to desire his absence and 
enable the ventriloquist to keep his other 
appointment. 

One day, in Fleet Street, Alexandre is said to 
have noticed a cart with an unusually heavy 
load of hay near Temple Bar, and to have 
drawTi the driver’s attention to cries apparently 
proceeding from the very centre of tlie liay. 
The waggon was drawn up, and passers-by came 
round about it. Yes, there could be no doubt 
some one was faintly apjiealing for help I Will¬ 
ing hands were soon at work, and trie whole 
road was blocked with the unloaded liny. As 
they approached the end of their self-imposed 
ta.sk the voice became more urgent for speed. 
“Be quick, be quick!” it cri^. In agonised 
tones, just got to the bottom of the 

cart. They did not get to the bottom of the 
joke until some time after, and then Alexandre 
was out of harm’s way, or he might have fared 
ill with the multitude of Jehus he had imj^ieded 
for so long a time. 

M. Alexandre, like Fitz-James, could alter 
his face and figure ; and Mr. Joseph, the sculp¬ 
tor, perpetuateii his i^eculinrities in marble. In 
one of his eutertaiiiincnts he acted an entire 
piece with several characters in it, making 
each distinct by rspid cliangcs of dress, voice, 
and manner, in the same style as the elder 
Mathews's “ At Home,” and of many enter¬ 
tainments of our time. 

At Abbotsford Alexandre .sat for an absent 
pei-son to a sculptor who really knew the ori¬ 
ginal “Simon Pure.” When tlie sitting was 
concludetl, the mimic cast olf Ills wig and re¬ 
sumed his own expre.ssion of face, to the 
inomentan' terror of the sculptor and the 
delight of Sir Walter ScOtt. 

A.skins (a one-legged ventiiio<\uist). Law, 
Sutton, and Jacobs, lUl brought their t^ent to 
bear about the same time (1836), and since 
then we have had many professors of the art 
who have been in no way inferior to their prede¬ 
cessors, though they have had to cater for an 
audience much more exacting. The names of 
Ivove and Thurton, in the immediate past, are 
household words ; whilst to-day we have Mac- 
cabe (Frederick the Great!) ami “Lieutenant” 
Cole—or, as “.Punch” says, “King Cole, king 
of ventrilo(piists ! ”—with a host of others to keep 
the vcntriloiiuial ball rolling. 

TllJi END. 


1. All Fools' Day—Gun licences expire — 

sinp—Asli flowers, uuJ spider-webs appear on the 
ground, Q. w. 

2. FoothHll: Free Wanderers v. Blrcli; Moseley v. 
Leamington Eovers — Fettes College Athu tic 
Sp irts -Chequered daffodil flowers, and I’iiua 
terrestiis appears, O. \v. 

3. Snipe pipes—Elm leaves, and groinid-ivy. box, 
(Mirniiit, gooseberry, i>ear. and cowslip flower, 
o. w. 

4- Cen-ns-papers collected—Xewt {Lcccrta oidgaTu) 
appears, o. W. 

6. Dof: licences expire—Dog’s Mercury and Wyoh dm 
flower, o. W. 

6. Ludysmock {Cardamine praUtiue) flowers, o, w. 

7. ilatclesfleld Dog Mhow—Cuckoo hear-l—Death- 
Wttlcii lieats—Gudgeon spawn, and blackthorn 
flowers, o. w. 

a Oxfonl and Cambridge Sports nt Lillie Bridge— 
Cambridire Lent Term ends--H4:ast4rt nppeai>, 
and Crown imperial (Frt/i^ria i/n/zertaiia)flowers, 
G. W. 

0. Edinburgh Uni>’er 8 it 3 r Atlilctic Snorts — Oxford 
Lent Term ends-Footltall: .Moseley v. Wolrer- 
hamptoo' -Titlatk sings, G. W. 

10. Beech leaves, o. w. 

11. Heather burnincr begins—.Shell-snail troops out, 
and middle yellow wren appears, o. w. 

12. Amateur Boxing Championship at St. James’s HalL 

IS. Swift appears, C. W. 

14. Maunday Thursday’- Stinging-fly, whitethroai. red- 
ant, and second willow, or laughing, wren afi}>uar 
—Larch leaves, mole cricket churs, and whitlow 
grass (Araba ernuij flowers, o. W. 

15. Good Friday — Ked-rattle flowers, and common 
flesh fly appears, g. w. 

10. Football: Free Wiuidercn t. Huddersflpld—West 
of .Scotland ll C. Atlnotlc Sports—La</ybird and 
f;rassho])perdark appear, o. w. 

17. Easter .Sunday—Willow wren sliivers In song, and 
middle willow wren appears, G. w. 

18. Easter .Monday—Bank Holiday—Cricket: Lanca¬ 
shire V. Twenty-two Colts of the County -Nattorial 
Fisheries Exhibition opens nt Norwich—Koyal 
Liverpool Golf Meeting — Wild cherry, garden 
cherry, and plum flowers, 0. w. 

19. Lawn Tennis Covered Court Championship at 
Cheltenham—Harebell flowers, g. w. 

20. Turtle-dove coos, and hau'tUoni flowers, g. w. 

21. Male fool's orchis flowers, aad blue flesh-fly ap¬ 
pears. a. W’. 

22. Cambridge Easter Term Viegins - .Slug abounds— 
Large bat appears, an/l apple-tree flowers, a. w. 

23. St George's Day—Strawl/eny and sauce-alone 
{Erysimum aUiaria) flowers, G. w. 

24. Apis hypnorum and Musca meridiana appear, and 
Bird cherry flowers, o. w. 

25. Wolf-fly appears, 0. w. 

20. .Shrewsbury I'ointer and Setter FieM Trials. 

27. Spring .Show at Botanic Gardens—Birmingham 
Shorthorn Cattle Show. 

28. Cabbage-butterfly appears. O, w. 

SO. National Fisheries Exhibition at Norwich closes— 
West loincashire Golf Clnb Meetimr-Dragou-fly 
appears, and sycamore flowers, o. w.—Sun rises, 
4.36; seta, 7.19. 


CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 



T he barometer 
mean for 
tJie month 
29-92 ; tliat of 
the therraoir.e- 
Ur 46 5. The 
average rainfall 
is 1 -ji inches, 
and the pre¬ 
vailing winds 
are n.M’. and 
N E. The prin¬ 
cipal flowers— 
and there are 
niaay—are for- 
^t - me - nots, 
aaffodiks, nar- 
ci.S8i, jiansies, 
violas, and 
wallllowers. 
The gardening 
operations con¬ 
sist principally 
in putting in dahlia roots, etc., in sowing seeds 
of hardy annuals and pereniiial.s, in planting out 
perennials, and parting old stools of jihloxes, 
etc. Successional sowings of all leading kitchen 
croj>s should be made, i>otatoes got in, and 
scarlet-runners and French bean.s planted to¬ 
wards the end of the month. 'Hie initialled 1 
items arc from the observations of Gilbert White, 
the famous uaturalht, of Selbonie. 






Carrcspanbtnce. 



A. OLrvT.R —The wings of the birds can easily be kept 
in pusltion bv. means of uins. 

TAFpv.— For dotrs of all »"rl» see the ndvcrtisemen U l 
in tlie “Field ” or the "Exchange aud Mart.”* 
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ZORPOSE —Your description of the do^r Is rae^‘e 
enough, but you tell us suthcient to prove it Ia a 
niuUKi el. If you mention the breed of dog you want 
in invest in we would be able to name to you a fair 
and rejuounble price. Jf you only want a dog for a 
coinpaniou you should not give much. 

Sportsman. —You ask a great many questions, and 
shrewd ones, too, so you are entitled to answers in 
full. 1. We question if your dog Is half, or even 
quarter, as valuable as you have been given to under¬ 
stand If he is not thoroughbred he is practically 
wortiiless for making money in the way you suggest. 

2. Some boys adopt (logs as a hobby, but Dr. Gordon 
Stables, in his article* on the.dog, did not advise 
the keeping of one mule dog, but of a highly-bred 
ladv-dog. You cannot make a mongrel earn his own | 
living. 3. Yes, if your dog was good in points the . 
judge would be sure to notice him ; the judges while 
otticiating know nothing about the iK'digrees, and 
many prize dogs have no known pedif^ee. 

Gkoroe Howes.— 1. If you want nicely-marked mules 
you must be very careful in your selection of the 
arent birds -the cock must be the goldfinch, the 
en the canary. There is nothing to prevent a cock 
canary being mated to a hen goldfinch, but the pro¬ 
geny will be worthless. 2. A fresh voung dandelion 
leaf-may be given to birds now and then with good 
results. 

S. H. C.—Your young retriever's constant sickness is 
veiy likely produced by his being infested with 
worms. Give him a dram of freshIv-grated areca- 
nut on an empty stomach, w ith a goo<! tablespoonful 
of castor-oil about an hour and a half afterwards. 
Feed him well after he is cleared of the worms, and 
give a tableapoonful of good cod-liver oil twice a 
day. 

H. Galbraith.— No. The putty placed in the eye ' 
sockets is only to hold the eyes in place, and, not 
being visible, does not require painting. 

S. P. (Bedford.)—Turtle-doves are to be fed on farina¬ 
ceous food, especially the smaller kind of grain.'*, and 
canary-seed, with now and then a little hemp. This 
last is considereii by them a delicacy, as you say, but | 
it is stimulating and fattening, so they must not ' 
have too much of it. Give also a little bread- i 
crumlis, etc. , 

Z. P.—You do not say whether the abscess in your old 
cat’s ear is external or internal. If it be external, | 
and there h any appearance of wliat is calle<l 
“proud flesh.” it must be first well rubbed with 
bluestone, and touched with the same every other 
day if it seems to re(pilre It. The l>est dressing is 
benzoated ointment of zinc. For a lotion for canker, 
an infusion of common green tea is a capital thing 
for either cat or dog. The ears must first be washed 
out gently with warm water, then a teaspoonful or 
two of the lotion poured in. This twice daily. Lead 
lotion one part to three of water may next be tried if 
the green tea fails. 

W. G. T.—The simplest way of dressing rabbits’-skins 
Is to nail them, hairy-side inmost, to a board as soon 
as taken off, preserving them with a strong mixture 
of alum and salt, and afterwards rubbing them until 
soft with a bit of pumice-stone. Plenty of kneading 
with the hands, plenty of rubbing, and plenty ef 
hard work are needed to make a skin soft and pliable. 
Saltpetre and borax are sometimes used, and various 
other plans followed too numerous to here mention. 

A. B. C.—1. Keep your rabbits separate at breeding¬ 
time ; they cannot be kept too quiet. 2. Guinea-pigs 
and rabbits may be kept together at ordinary times, 
but not when either are having their young. 

Edwin Mitchell.— 1. When rabbits are having green 
food water is hardly required, but at any time we do 
not see any harin in having a little within reach. 
They will hardly abuse the privilege. 2. See answer 
to S. P. 3. Price of a good singing canary, about seven i 
shillings and sixpence. Food—plain black and white ‘ 
canary-seed, no dainties, an occasional bit of green 
food, or a sHce of sweet apple. Pure water should 
be given daily, and a bath allowed, and the cage 
ought to be kept sweet and clean. 

Fred. W. Ashbt.— Try a dram and a half of freshly- 
mated areca-nut, after your young Newfoundland 
has fasted for twelve hours. Mix it up with butter 
(fresh), and put it over his throat In pellets. Tie up 
or hold up his head for some little time after vou 
have administered the dose, and in two hours’ time 
give him a tablespoonful aud a half of warm castor- 
oil, with some nice broth soon after. Repeat the 
treatment in a w'eek, and meanwhile give half a dram 
of tincture of quassia three times a day. Feed on 
nourishing diet—meat, milk, broth, etc. 

A. H. E. 1. Y'ou attempted pairing yoiu* birds far too 
soon. The end of March is soon enough. You must 
have a proper breeding-cage, and before you place 
them in it hang them in separate cages for a few 
days in such a position that they can see each other. 
Breeti only from strong young birds. They must be 
liberally fed, and have grated egg and biscuit, in 
addition to the usual seeds. After they have been 
paired for some days it will be time to put in the 
nest. 2. Starlings will eat almost anything, but 
give soaked bread-and-milk and a little greeu foo<l 
ns thoir usual diet; also worms, and bits of meat 
and flslL 

C. K. T.—Prom yonr description, we should take the 
caterpillar to be the larva of the Histon Betularius, 
or pepper-moth—natural family, Geometridm. 

John M.—There are 277’274 cubic inches in a gallon, 
eight gallons in a bushel, aud thirty-six bushels in a 
chaldron. 


Skeleton.—T o make the skeleton of a bird or other 
animal, first carefully take away all the skin and I 
flesh you can, then macerate the rest iniwater till 
the soft parts can easily be removed. Or you may 
expose the lM(dy to the attacks of ants or mealworms. 
The ligaments must tie cleaned off, and wires will be 
needed to rejoin the liones. Long boiling will 
remove the flesh from the bones of large animals. 

A. W. B.—As you are so young—only twelve-it will 
be best for you not to increase the size of your 
aqnnriam for a year or two. We willingly answer 
your questions, however. 1. Fishes live by tireathing 
the oxygen gas of the water. But this they soon use 
up, and unle.s.s some means is taken to restore it, 
they die. As water-plants give off oxygen, and 
altsorb and live on the carbonic acid that the fishes 
expire, they keep the water pure. Sand and shingle, 
and a little rock-work or old shells, are placed in the 
bottom of the a(iuarium, and on this layer the 
plants are placed, and tlie reservoir then filled cau- 
tiouslv up with water. When the plants grow and 
look healthy you put in the Ashes. A few water- 
snails will also be wanted to eat up the slime that 
forms at the bottom. If you have no water-plants 
in your aauarium you must change the water several 
times during winter, once a month In autumn, and 
once a week in summer, but in very hot weather 
tw ice a week. The water must be changed by means 
of a syphon, and the same quantity of pure water 
afterwards poured cautiously In from a watering-pot. 
The water you put in must be about the same tem¬ 
perature as that taken out. 2. Food—no bread unless 
you want to kill the fish ; it often contains alum and i 
other deleterious ingredients. Give tiny bits of | 
fresh beef cut into lengths, a little millet, and snusll 
worms. 3. Y'es, gold-flsh, but get one or two small 
healthy-looking ones. You should read the articles 
on the management of the aquarium in our last 
volume. I 

J. R. M'Rae.— 1. The.^8t of an aviary such ns you j 
require would be about thirty shillings or two 
pounds. You might advertise for a second-hand 
one. Or turn a room with a southern aspect into an 
aviarj'. Much can be done, and cheaply enough, 
too, by a little mechanical ingenuity. 2. Cassell’s 
“ <’age Birds” is a useful work. 3. Give the birds all 
the room you can afford, and they must have fresh 
air eveiy day, but beware of draughts. 

Lunette and Others.—Please note that we never an¬ 
swer any such strictly legal questieus. Consult some 
respectable solicitor. 

Arthur H. Allcroft.- If you like to go In for any of 
our competitions we shall be pleased to find you 
among the competitors; but do not send us any other 
MSS., as we have no space for amateur contribu¬ 
tions. 

W. 1). Morris.— General Bonaparte was called the 
“ Little Corporal" after the Battle of Lodi, in which 
he showed she most heroic courage. He was then 
very young, and this, joined to his short stature, 
procured him the nickname. 

£. H.—The arithmetic examination for admission into 
ordinary mercantile offices (when there is one) gene¬ 
rally consists of about half a dozen exceedingly stiff 
practice sums, an interest or present worth teaser, 
and a compound addition specimen of appalling 
dimensions, in which there are a dozen or two 
amounts, some running into millions, others not 
reaching pounds, and nearly all ending in farthings. 

Guinea must have misunderstood the letters round 
his coin. It seems to be a spade-guinea. In de¬ 
scribing coins, if not sure of a letter on it, it is best 
to put a blank. 

J. C. J ARDlNK.-^Chalgrove Field is not far from Dun¬ 
stable. as you say. Read Clarendon’s or Carlyle’s 
“Oliver CromwelL** The “ Imperial Gazetteer” will 
gife you most of Uie information you want. 



OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 

(third series.) 

I.—Literary Competition. 

{Second Class.) 


\VT^‘ in our last number our Award in 
V I the First Class of this Competition, and 
we now publish our Award in the Second Ch&N, 
which embraces all ages up to fourteen. 

Prize (10s. 6d.)—H enry D. Taylor (aged 12 
years), 59, Ealing Hoad, Brentford. 


Certificate-s. 

Henry Lessware, 60, Aldgate High Street, Lendon. 

Edward James Grctchfield, 67, Canning Road. 
Hlghbur>' Vale, Islington, N. 

Samuel H. Needs, (^lapel Street, Tiverton, Devon. 

Walter Kay Alx-ey, 25, Kemerton Road, Camber- 
-well, s.E. 

Robert N. Cox, 23, Vine Street, Bishopthorpe Road- 
York. * 

Arthur Louis Duthie, 4.'>, Morrison Street, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

CHARLES PRE.STON, New Street, Chasetown, Stafford¬ 
shire. 

Harry E. Waud, Alexandra House. Elms Park, Rams¬ 
gate. 

Geo. Fred. Still, r», Wray Crescent. Tollington Park.N. 

Joseph B. McGuire, lO, Queen Square, Lancaster. 

Thomas Dickins, Hanging Houghton, near Lamport. 
Northamptonshire. 

John Winchester Sprikghall, Trinity Street, Gains¬ 
borough. 

Richard Grenville Partridge, 28, Tliicket Lodge, 
Thicket Road, Anerley. 


Although the Illuminating subject, publishe«l 
in the same number as the Literary competi¬ 
tion, has proved the mor^ popular of the two, the 
number of poems sent in shows that this has 
not been without considerable interest. Com¬ 
pared with the “Battle of Sempach” in*our 
last scries, this subject suffers ; but, as the 
standard of excellence reach ed in that competi¬ 
tion was unusually good, there is no grave 
reason to complain this time. Still, there is 
much room for improvement. Several of the 
productions prove that some of our friends have 
yet to learn that poetry is not writing so many 
lines, each commencing with a capital letter. 

The story itself is varied. Hopson, arterwaid> 
Admiral, is the popular hero with the writers. 
I^elson takes the next largest share of attention 
as Admiral, while William iv., Duke of Ch- 
rence, and'others, have received notice. Com¬ 
petitors should beware of using provincial pro¬ 
nunciations in order to obtain a rhyme, unless 
the whole be written, as in some instances has 
been the case, in provincial dialect. 

Some of the commonest rules of grammar an' 
ignored. One of the ships were** is a ver)' 
frequent blander. 

The second division is very much behind lh«' 
first this time, and as this is unusual, we men¬ 
tion it as a spur to our younger readers, who 
must look well to their laurels. 


Other Aimrds will now he puhliahe’i 
week by week; and the promised contribu¬ 
tions by Judes Verne and Mr. Ballantynz 
will appear immediately. 






THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 

Bv Gotidox Staitles, m.d., r.x., 


Author of ''Jungle, Peak, and Piain," etc., etc. 

rHAPTKIl rri.—LIFE AT THE OT.I) t'AKTLE—A|CnAIX 
EXPLAINS m.S “IDFJI'’—ALLAN’u HllEAM. 

T O 8 ay that our heroes, Ralph and Rory, were not 
s little impatient to know something about the 
scheme McBain was to propoee for the purpose of 
giving them pleasure, would be equivalent to saying 
that they were not boys, or that they had men’s heads 
upon boys’ shoulders. So I willingly confess that it 
wa.s the very trrst thing they thought about next 
morning, immediately after they had drawn up tlie 
blinds, to peep out and see wliat kind of a day it was 
^oin^ to be. 


I 

I 

i 


He could fit a romance Into every coat of mall." 
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But this peeping out to ascertain the 
state of the weather was not so easily 
accomplished as it would have been in the 
south of England. For fairy fingers 
seemed to have been at work during the 
night, and the panes were covered with a 
frost-work of ferns and leaves, more beau¬ 
tifully traced, more artistically finished, 
than the work of any human designer that 
ever lived. The whole seemed fioured over 
with powdered snow. It was a pity, so 
thought Rory, to spoil the pattern on even 
one of the panes, but it had to be done, so 
by breathing on it for quite half a minute, a 
round, clear space was obtained; and gaz¬ 
ing through this, he could see that it was 
a glorious morning, that the clouds had 
all fled, that the sky was bluer than ever 
he had seen a sky before, that the wind 
was hushed, and the sun shining brightly 
over hills of dazzling white. The stems of 
the leafless trees looked like pillars of 
frosted silver, while their branches were 
more lovely by far than the coral that lies 
beneath the blue waves of the Indian 
Ocean. 

“How different this is.” said Rory, 
“ from anything we ever see in Engl und. 
Ah! sure, it was a good idea our coming 
here in winter.” 

“ I wonder where McBain is this morn¬ 
ing ! ” said Ralph. 

“ And I know right well,” said Rory, 
“ what you^re thinking about.” 

“ Perhaps you do,” Ralph replied. 

^ Ay, that I do,” said Rory ; “ but don’t 
be an old wife, Ralph—^never evince undue 
curiosity, never exhibit impatience. In 
other words, don’t be a squaw.” 

“Oho!” cried Ralph, “now I s**e where 
the land lies. ‘Don’t be a squaw,* ehP 
You’ve been reading Fenimore Cooper, you 
old rogue, you. The centre of a great 
forest in the Far West of America—mid¬ 
night—a council of war—chiefs squatting 
around the camp tire—smoking the calu¬ 
met—enter Eagle-eye—seats himself in 
silence—everybody burning to hear what 
he has to say, but no one dares ask for the 
world—ugh! and all that sort of thing. 
Am I right, Rory ?” 

“TroSi, and you are.*" said the other, 
laughing; “ you’ve bowled me out, I con¬ 
fess. But, after all, you know, it will be 

i *u8t as well not to seem impatient, and so 
; move that we never speak a word to 
McBain abaut what be said last night 
until he is pleased to open the conversa¬ 
tion.” 

“ Right,” said Ralph; “ and now lot us 
go down to breakfast.” 

Both Mrs- McGregor and Allan’s sister 
Edith were very different from what Ralph 
and Rory had expected to find them. They 
had taken their notions of Highland ladies 
from the novels of Walter Scott and other 
literary worthies. Before they had come 
to Glentroom they had pictured to them¬ 
selves Mrs. McGregor as a kind of Spartan 
mother—tall, stately, dark, and proud, 
with a most exalte<l idea of her own im¬ 
portance, with an inexorable hatred of all 
the Saxon race, and an inordinate love of 
spinniTig. Her daughter, they had thought, 
must also be tall, and if ^autiful, of a 
kind of majestic and stately beauty, re¬ 
pellent more than attractive, and one more 
to be feared than loved. And they felt 
sure that Mrs. McGregor would be almost 
constantly bending over her spinning- 
wheel, while Edith, if ever she conde¬ 
scended to bend over anything, which th«y 
had deemed a matter of doubt, would be 
bending over a very ancient piece of goods 
ill the shape of a harp. 


These were their imaginings prior to 
their arrival at the castle, but these ideas 
were all wrong, and very delighted were 
the young mm to find them so. Here in 
Mrs. McGrr-gor was no stiff fastiaious 
lady; she was a very woman and a very 
mother^ loving her children tenderly, and 
devoted to their interests, and rejoiced to 
hold out the hand of welcome to her 
children’s friends. On the sunny side of 
fifty, she was slightly inclined to emhon- 
pointy extremely pleasant both in voice and 
manner as well as in face. Rory first, and 
Ralph soon afterwards, felt as much at 
home in her presence and compuiy as if 
they had known her all their lives. 

^ As to Edith McGregor, I do not think 
that any one would have been able to 
guess ^er nationality had they met her in 
society in town. She had been educated 
principally abroad, and could speak both 
the Italian and French languages, not only 
fluently, but, if I may be allowed the ex¬ 
pression, mcllifluently, for she possessed 
perfection of accent as well as exceeding 
sweetness of voice. She was rather smaU 
in stature, with pretty and shapely hands, 
and a nice figure. 

Was she beautiful ? you may ask me. 
Well, had you asked her brother he would 
have said, “ Indeed, I never gave the 
matter a thought,” but Rory and Ralph 
would have told you that she vjns beauti¬ 
ful, and they would have added the words, 
“and sisterly.” I do not know whether 
or not Edith was a better or a worse 
musician than most young girls t)f her 
Hge—she was just turned seventeen. She 
sang sweetly, though not loudly; she never 
screamed, but sang with expression, as if 
she felt what she sang; and she accom¬ 
panied herself on the harp. But as for 
Mrs. McGregor’s spinning-wheel, why, our 
youtig heroes oast their eyes about in vain 
for it. 

The portion of the castle now occupied by 
the McGregors was furmshni in a far more 
luxurious style than probably accorded 
with their fallen fortunes, but everywhere 
there was evidence of refinement of taste. 
The old hall and the picture gallery de¬ 
lighted Rory most; he could fit a romance 
into every rusty coat of mail, and fix a 
poem to every spear and helmet. 

•“ What a grand thing,” he said to 
Allan, “ it is to have had ancestors I Never 
one had I, that I know of—leastways, 
none of them ever troubled themselves to 
sit for their portraits. More by token, 
l^erhaps, they couldn’t afford it.” 

If I^lph enjoyed himsd! at the castle— 
and I might say that he undoubtedly did 
—he did not say a very great deal about 
it. To give vocal expression to his pleasure 
was not much in Ralph’s line, but it was 
in Rory’s, who, by the way, although quite 
>is old as his companion, was far more of a 
boy. 

The feelings of the young chief of the 
McGregors, while showing his friends over 
the old castle, the ancient home of his 
fathers, were those of sadness, mingled 
with just a little touch of pride. Every 
room had its story, every chamber its tale 
—often one of sorrow; and these were lis¬ 
tened to by Ralph and Rory with rapt 
attention, although every now and then 
some curious or quaint remark from the 
lips of the latter would set the ether two 
laughing, and often materially damage 
some relation of events that bordered 
closely on the romantic. 

“ If ever I’m rich enough,” said AUan, 
leading the way into the ancient banquet- 
ing’h^, “I mean to re-roof and re¬ 


furnish the whole of the older portion of 
the castle.” 

“ But wherever has the roof gone to ? ” 
asked Rory, looking upwards at the shy 
above them. 

“ Fire would explain that,” replied 
Allan; “the whole of this wing of tht* 
building was burned by Cumberland in 
’45—he who was sumamed the Bloody 
Duke, you know.” 

“ Were your people * out,’ as you call it, 
in ’45 ? ” asked Ralph. 

Allan nodded, and bit his lii>s; the 
memory of that terrible time was not a 
pleasant one to this Highland chief. 

The little turret chambers were a source 
of both interest and curiosity to Allan':: 
companions. 

‘ ‘ Bedrooms and watch-towers, are they ” 
said Ralph, viewing them critically. ‘ * W^ell, 
you catch a beautiful glimpse of the glen, 
and the hills, and woods, and lake from 
that little narrow window, with its soli¬ 
tary iron stanchion; but, I say, Allan— 
bedrooms, eh ? Aren’t you joking, old 
man ? Fancy a great tall lanky fellow 
like me in a bedroom this size; why, I’d 
have to double up like a jack-knife! ” 

“ Oh! look, R^ph, at these dark, mys¬ 
terious stains on the oaken floor,” cried 
Rory—“ blood, of course ? Do you know, 
Allan, my boy, what particular deed of 
darkness was committ^ in this turi'ct- 
chamber ? ” 

“ I do precisely,” replied Allan. 

“ Och f tell us, then—tell us,” said 
Rory. 

“ Ay, do,” said Ralph. “I shall lean 
against the window here and look out, for 
th^e view is delightful, but I’ll be listening 
all the same.” • 

“ Well, then,” said Allan, “ I made this 
little room my study for a few months last 
summer, and I spilt some ink there.” 

“Now, indeed—indeed,” cried romantic 
Rory, “ that is a sbame to put us off like 
that. Never mind, Ralph; wc know it is 
a blood-stain, and if Adlan won’t tell us 
the story, troth, we’ll invent one. Sure, 
now,” he continued, “I’d like to sleep 
here.” 

“ You’d catch your death of cold from 
the dump,” said Allan. 

Rory wheeled him right round ta the 
light, and gazed at him funnily from top 
to toe, and from toe to top. 

“ You’re a greater curiosity than the 
fine old castle itself,” said Rory ; “ and I 
don’t believe th»*re is an ounce of romance 
in the whole bi^ body of you. 2fow, if 
the place was mme, there isn’t a room— 
why, what is that ? ” 

That’s the gong,” said Allan, *' and it 
says plainly enough^ ‘get r-r-r-r-ready Jor 
dinner.* ” 

“ Well, but,” persisted Rory, “just before 
we go down below, show us the cotxidor 
where the ghost walks at midnight, and 
the door through which it disappears.” 

“ A ghost I ” said Allan; “indeed, I never 
knew raere was one.” 

“ Ah! but,” Rory continued, “ you never 
knew there wasnH, Well, then, say pro 
hahly there is a ghost, because you know, 
old fellow, in an ancient family like yours 
there mu^ be a ghost. There must be 
some old fogy or another who didn't 
think he was very well done by in thia 
world, and feels bound to come back and 
walk about at midnight, and all that sort 
of thing. Pray, Allan, don’t break the 
spell. You’re welcome to the stains if 
you please, but ’deed and indeed, I mean 
to stick to the ghost ” 

The first few days of their stay in Glen- 
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troom waB spent in what Allan called “do¬ 
ing nothing,” for unless he left the castle 
for the bill, the river, or the lake, he did 
not consider he was doing anything. 
'Within the castle walls, however, Rory for 
one was not idle. There was, in his opin¬ 
ion, a deal to be seen and a deal to be 
done: he had to make acquaintance with 
every livmg thing about the place—ponies 
and dogs, cattle and pigs, ducks, geese, 
fowls, and pigeons. 

Old Janet averred that she had never 
eeen such a boy in all her bom days—that 
lie tamed the castle upside down, and kept 
all the “bcastics” in an uproar; but at 
Hie same time she -added that he was the 
prettiest boy over she’d seen, and “Heaven 
bless his bonnie face,” which put her in 
mind of her dear dead boy Donald, and 
she couldn’t be angry with him, for even 
'when he was doing mischief he made her 
laugh. 

^e parish in which Glentroom lies is a 
■very wide one indeed, and contained at the 
time our tale opens many families of dis¬ 
tinction. Nearly all of these were on 
•visiting terms with the McGregors, and 
many a beautifully fitted sledge used to 
■drive over the drawbridge of Arrandoon 
Oastle during the winter months—wheels, 
■of course, were out of the question when 
the snow lay thick on the ground—so that 
life in Allan’s family, although it did not 
partake of the gaiety of the London season, 
•was by no means a dull one, and both 
Halph and Rory thought the evenings 
spent in the drawing-room were very en¬ 
joyable indeed. Ralph was a good con- 
versationalibt and a good listener; he 
•delighted in bearing music, while Rory 
delighted to play, and, for his years, he 
was a violinist of no mcf\n order. He had 
never been known to go anywhere—not 
even on the shortest of holiday tours— 
without the long black case that contained 
his pet instrument. 

Now as none of “the resident gentry,” 
as they were called, who visited at the 
castle have anything at all to do with our 
story, I shall not fatigue my readers by 
introducing them at all. 

And why, it may be asked, should I 
trouble myself describing life at the castle 
at all ? And where is the “ Snowbird ” ?— 
for doubtless you have guessed already that 
it is a ship of some kind. The Snowbird ere 
very long will sail maj»*8tically up that 
Highland lake before you, and in her, 
along with our heroes, you and I, reader, 
will embark, and together we wiR journey 
afar over the ocean wave, to regions 
hitherto but little knowm to man. Our 
adventures there will be many, wild and 
varied, and some of them, too, so far from 
pleasant, that while exiled in the frosen 
seas around the Pole our thoughts will 
oftentimes turn fondly homewards, and 
we will think with a joy borrowed from 
the past of the quiet and peaceful days we 
spent in bonnie Arrandoon. 

Ralph and Rory had kept the promise 
they had made to each other on the morn¬ 
ing succeeding their arrival at Anundoon; 
they left McBain to dream over his “ idea ” 
in peace. They did not behave like squaws, 
and I think it was the third or fourth 
evening before Allan’s foster-father said 
another word about it. They were then 
all round the fire, as they had been before; 
the ladies had retired, and the dogs were 
< making themselves as snug and comfort¬ 
able as dogs know how to whenever they 
' ^et a chance. 

“ Well,” said McBain, after there had 
Ix^en a lull in the conversation for some 


little time, “ we’ve been all so happy and 
jolly here for the last few days that we 
haven’t had time to think much or to look 
ahead either; but now, if you don’t mind, 
young gentlemen, I will tell you what I 
should propose in the way of spending a 
few of the incoming spring and summer 
months in what I should call a veiy plea¬ 
sant fashion.” 

“ Yes,” cried Rory, “ do tell us, we are 
burning to hear about it, and if it be any¬ 
thing new it is sure to be nice.” 

“Very well,” said McBain. “Allan 
there tells me he means to stick to you 
both for a time—to keep you prisoners in 
Glentroom. He will trot you about for all 
that; you’ll be on parole, and roam about 
wherever you like; and you can fish and 
shoot and sketch just as much as ever you 
have a mind to. Meanwhile, buy a boat; 
I know where there is one to sell that wiU 
suit us in every way—a grand, big, strong, 
open boat. Shr belongs to Duncan Forbes, 
of Fort Augustus, and can be bought for 
an old song. We can have her round into 
the loch here. I'm a bit of a sailor, as 
Allan knows, and I’ll show you how to 
deck her over, set up rigging and mast, and 
make her complete, and I’ll make bold 
to say that lx)fore we are done with 
her she will be as neat and pretty a little 
craft as ever hauled the wind.” 

“I say, boys,” said Rory, “I think the 
id-a is a glorious one.” 

“ I must say I like it immensely,” said 
Ralph. 

“And so do I,” said Allan, “ if—if we 
can all afford it.” 

“Oh! but stop a little,” said McBain, 
“you haven’t heard all my proposal yet; 
the best of it is to come. Your cruising- 
ground will be all up and down among 
the Western Islands, where the wildest ana 
finest scenery in Europe exists. You’ll 
get any amount of fishing and shooting 
too, for wherever you three smart-looking 
young yachtsmen land on the coast, people 
will vie with each other in offering you 
BUghland hospitality. And all the while 
you can make your pleasure pay you.” 

“ How—how—tell us how ? ” 

“Why,” continued McBain, “around 
the rocky and rugged islands where you 
will be cruising are the finest lobsters in 
the world. You have only to sink a few 
cages every night when at anchor; you 
wiU draw them up full in the morning, 
and place them in a well in your hold. As 
soon as you have enough to make a paying 
voyage, round you will run to Greenock, 
where is always a ready market and good 
prices.” 

Here Ralph jumped up and rubbed his 
hands; and Rory, forgetting his bruised 
shoulder and still bandaged head, hopped 
off the sofa to cry ‘ ‘ Huirah I ” and this made 
Eooran bark, and of course Bran chim^ 
in for company’s sake, and McBain wagged 
his grey beard and laughed with delight at 
the pleasure his suggestion seemed to 
afford the three young men; and, indeed, 
for the time being he felt quite as youthful 
as either of them. 

“ And I’ll be the crew of the craft,” said 
McBain. “ Allan ought to be captain, and 
you others naval cadets.” 

“Yes,” said Rory, “that will suit us 
excellently, and we can take lessons from 
you and Allan in seamanship, and by-and- 
by be just as clever sailors as either of 
you.” 

“ Ay, that you can,” said McBain. 

Allan laid his hand on Ralph’s shoulder, 
for the latter was gazing quietly and 
dreamily fire wards. 


“What are you thinking about?” said 
Allan. 

Ralph smiled as he made reply, 

“I was thinking,” he said, “that our 
adventures as amateur yachtsmen will not 
begin and end with cruising among the 
Western Isles of Scotland, pleasant and 
romantic enough though that may be. 
Listen to me, boys. It has been the one 
dream o^my life to be able to be master of 
a beautiful yacht, and to sail away to far 
countries, and to see the world in earnest. 
Now I know I shall have an opportunity 
of doing so. My good, kind old father 
will baulk me in nothing that is reason¬ 
able ; and if, after a few months’ cruising 
in this boat, I can convince him that I have 
mastered the rudiments of seamanship, ho 
wUl, I believe, let me have a real yachi , 
capable of voyaging to any part of tho 
world.” 

“Ah! that would indeed be glorious, 
boys,” cried Rory, with enthusiasm. 

“If we could only arrange it,” said 
Allan, “ so as all go together I ” 

“ Of course,” said Il^ph; “ there would 
not be half the pleasure else. And ^e 
would sail to some country, if possible, 
where Englishmen had never been, or never 
lived before.” 

“To the countries and islands around 
the Pole, for example,” suggested McBain. 

“Yes,” Ralph said; “from all I have 
read of the Sea of Ice, it seems to be tho 
most fascinating plctce in the world.” 

“ Ay,” said McBain; “to me it possesses 
a strange charm; for everytbuig connected 
with the countries and seas beyond tho 
Arctic circle is as different from anything 
one sees elsewhere as though it belonged 
to some other planet.” 

For hours before retiring to rest they 
talked about Greenland ; and McBain told 
them of many a wild adventure in which 
he himself had been the principal hero. 
And among other things he told them of 
tho mammoth caves of Jan Majen, where 
an untold wealth of ivory lay buried. 

For hours after they had retired Allan 
lay awake, thinking only of that buried 
treasure. Then he slept, and dreamt bo 
had returned from the far north a wealthy 
man—that Arrandoon was refurnished and 
re-roofed, that he had regained all the 
roud acres which his fathers had squan- 
ored, and that his dear mother and sister 
wore reinstated in the rank of life they 
were bom to adorn, and which was tho 
ri^t of birth of the chiefs of Glentroom. 

Do dreams ever come true ? At times. 

{To he continued.) 


All the Difference. —A man and a beast 
may stiud upon the same hill, Jind even touch 
one another; yet they are in two diircrciic 
worlds. Tho beast perceives nothing hut tho 
grass, but the man cont4‘mpliites the inospect, 
and thinks of a thousand remote things. There 
is just as great difference among men. Two men 
may converse alike about trade, politie.s, the 
funds, the weather, or even about lx)oks, btit 
ou(? may have all his regards limited to things 
upon the earth, the other can lift his thought.s 
to heaven, and by faitii see things invisible 
and eternal. 

The Beoinkino. —The celebrated essayist, 
John Foster, remarks that “The words, ‘Enter 
not into temptation,’ seem to say very poin^dly, 
'Beware of the beginning—of the beginningj’ 
for it is in fatal connection with the next en¬ 
suing, and yet conceals what is behind. And 
since tempkition is sure to be early with its 
beginnings, so too should watching and pray¬ 
ing—early in Ufe, early in the day, CArly in 
every undertaking. What haste the man must 
make who would be beforehand with temjda- 
tion ! ” 
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on at all, much less that it costs hundreds of , battle-cry has been exchanged for the so 
lives and millions of mone}’’ every year. ' stirring shout of, “ Kescue the perishing! ” 

It may be styled a naval war, being waged Though our foe cannot be slain, he can, 1 
chiefly in boats u^n the sea. It is a war which the genii of Eastern story, be baffled, 
will never cease, oecausc our foe is invincible, In the days of old, the Storm had it nea 
and we will never give in ; a war which, unlike J all his own way. Hearts, indeed, were not ] 
much ordinary warfare, is never unjust or unne- brave, but munitions of war were wanting, 
cessary ; which cannot bo avoided, which is this matter, as in everything else, the world 
conducted on the most barbarous principles of better off now than it was then. Our weap 


BATTLES WITH THE SEA 


HEROES OF THE LIFEBOAT AND 
PwOCKET.* 


By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of *^The Red Man'^ Retenge" 
and 1" etc. 


< IIAITER I.—SKIRMISnE.S WITH THjf SUBJECT 


T ought to be 
l\ known to all 

J \ English boys 

\ that there is a 

L I terrible and 

/ I costly war in 

HI \ 1 JL\ J which the 

■ British 

H nation is at 

H all times 

I engaged. No 

intervals of 
mark 

/ the course of 

/ this a r. 
1ft / Cessations of 

hostilities 
there are for 
brief periods, 
l)Ut no trea- 
[jf ties of ])eace. “ War 
s to the knife ” is its 
character. Quarter is 
^ neithergiven nor sought. 

Our foe is unfeeling, 

unrelenting. He w.ostes no 

time in diplomatic prelimi¬ 
naries ; he scorns the cour- 
tesic‘s of national life. No 


rig. I.—Driving^ before the Storm. 


are more perfect, our engines more formi 
We can now dash at our enemy in tin 
heart of his own terrible strongholds ; 
him ivhere even the boldest of the a 
Vikings did not dare to venture, and resc 
prey from the very jaws of d^ath am 
scenes of its wildest revelry. 

The heroes wlio recruit the battalions 
invincible army ai-e the bronzed and st 
men of our seacoast towns, villages, ami 
lets—men who have had much and long 
rience of the foe with whom they have t 
Their panoply is familiar to most of us 
helmet, a sou’-wester ; the breastplate, a 
of cork ; the .sword, a strong short oar 
war-galley, a splendid L?/c6ort</ and theii 
—the Hand of God. 

In thi.s and succeeding chapters I 
to exhibit and explain in detail our Lit 
and tlie great, the glorious work whio 
annually accomplish ; also the operation: 
life-saving Rocket, which has for many y t 
cued innumerable lives, where, from tlic 
of circumstances. Lifeboats could not Im 
into action. I hold that we—especiall 
of us who dwell in the interior of oxxi 
are not sufficiently alive to the deeds of 
the thrilling incidents, the terrible t: 
and tlie magniheent rescues whicli i 
petually going on around onr .shores, 
not sufficiently impressed, perhapis, -v 
natimality of the work done by tin 
National Lifeboat Institotion, which. i 
our fleet of 270 lifeboats. SVo <lo -x 
appreciate, it may be, the personal 
which we ourselves have in the 
the duty—to say nothing of privile^^ 
lies upon us to lend a helping haix 
good cause. 

Before going into the marrow of 
ject, let ns put on the wings of 
tion, and soar to such a height that: 
be able to take in at one eagle glarxc 
coasts of the United Kingdom—a 
about r>,000 miles all round ! It is 
dous sight, for a storm is raging ! HI ^ 


growing up, who, so lar irora oeinf 
with the stirring episodes of this war 


Fig. 2—At the mercy of Wind and Wave. 


daring deeds of valour performed, scarcely 
realise the fact that such a war is being carried 


brave and generous Britons cease to beat, and 
the wild winds cease to blow, for the undying 
and unconquerable enemy of whom we \\Tito is 
—the Storm ! 

“Death or victory ! " the old familiar war- 
whoop, is not the final war-ciy here. Death is, 
indeed, always faced—sometimes met—and 
victory is often gained ; but, final conquest 
being im^joasible, and the “piping times of 
peace ” being out of the nuestion, the signal for 
the onset has been altered, and the vrorld’s old 


■* It fa our intentinn at once to open at our office a 
sulMicriptioD for a Boy^e Oxen" Lifeboat, and we feel 
sure tnat onr readers in all ports of the world will 
heartily unite with us in this effort. A properly 
e<niipped Lifeboat costs £600, or with Its carnage, 
etc., Cl,000. There oueht to be no difficulty in raising 
even ibis latter nmountif only all onr readers will take 
the matter up with the spirit it deserves. We will 
fnrnish In another number full details of the best way 
to act to work.—E ditor B.O.P. 




a iliimg across the murky sky ; peals of 
the heayens ; lightnius gleams at 
cKTals, reveab'ng more clearly uie crested 
bin that bwe roar over the sands, or there 
CTind seethe among the rocks. The shriek¬ 
s' sTfeepe clonds of spray high over our 


the great war. The Storm-fiend is roused. The 
enemy is abroad in force, and has made one of 
his most violent assaults, so that from Shetland 
to Cornwall ships and boats are being battered 
to pieces on tne rocks and sands, and many 
lives are being swallowed up or dashed out; 


of the foreraa.st left to snpjxjrt the bellying 
foresail that bears her to destmetioii. (See Kigs. 
1 and 2.) 

Think you, reader, that this sketch is ex¬ 
aggerated ? If so, let us descend from our lofty 
outlook, and take a nearer view of facts in 
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. 3.—Wreck-chart of the British Isles for I87B-80. 

while, if you turn your gaze farther out to sea, j ( 
you will descry other ships and boats and victims ; ; 
hurrying onward to their doom. Here, a stately | i 
barque, with disordered topsails almost bursting j 
fix)m the yards as she humes her haj>less crew— 
all ignorant, perchance, of its proximity—to¬ 
wards the d^d lee-shore. Elsewhere, looming 
through the murk, a ponderous merchantman, 
her mainmast and mizen gone, and just enough 


^ tiiffi, and carries flecks of foam far 
^‘^Viilof the dread warfare that is raging 
[; P iffled sea. 

ihore itself numerous black speoks 


detail. I quote the substance of the follow i ng 
from a newspaper article published some yi sirs 
ago. 

The violence of the storm on Wednesday 
and Thursday night wtis terrific. The damage 
to shipping has been fearful. On sea the tre¬ 
mendous Mle proved disastrous beyond prcc**- 
dent. Falmouth Harbour w’as the seen*' of 
several collisions, and one barque and a tug 


muviTS A* - - ^ - 

f ^T=.ryvhere, like ink-siK>ts on the foam, 
r » wrecks, and the shrieks and the 
of the perishing rise above even 
^ the gale. Death is busy, ^ather- 

‘-brvest. for this is » notable night in 
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steamer sank at their anchors. A wreck is 
reported at Lelant, to which the Penzance life- 
hoat, with a stout-hearted crew, had starttvl 
when our despatch left, to rescue thirteen men 
wlio could be descried hanging in the shrouds. 
A fine new sliip is on Hayle bar, and another 
vessel is believed to be wrecked tliere also. 
Doubtless wo have not yet heard of all the 
wrecks on the Cornish coiist; but it is in the 
magnificent bay which includes Torquay, Paign¬ 
ton, and Brixhain that the most terrible havoc 
has occurred. On Wednesday, about t'ixty .sail 
were anchored in Torbay. Eleven have gone 
ashore at Hroadsands, five of which are totil 
wrecks. The names of tliose we could a.scertain 
were the Fortitude, of Exeter; the Stately, of 
Newcastle; the Dorset, of Falmouth, and a 
French brigantine. At five o’clock on Thurs- 
<lay evening some of the crews were being drawn 
ashore bylines and baskets. At CliurstonCove 
one schooner is ashore and a total wreck ; there 
is also another, the Blue Jacket, which may yet 
bi* saved. At Brixham there arc two fine ships 
ashore inside the breakwater. At the back of 
tSio pier ten vessels have been pounded to 
matchwood, and all that remain are a sliattered 
banpie, her masts still standing, two brigs, and 
a schooner, all inextricably mingled togetlier. 
Twelve trawlers have been sunk and destroyed. 
Out of the sixty ships at anchor on Wednesday 
night there were not more than ten left on 
'i liursday afternoon. Many of these are dis¬ 
abled, some dismasted. A fishing-boat belong¬ 
ing to Brixham w’as upset in the outer harbour 
about eight o’clock, and two married fishermen 
of the town and a boy were drowned. At Elbuiy 
a new brig, the Zouave, of Plymouth, has gone 
to pieces, and six out of her crew of ten are 
drowned. Eleven other vessels arc on shoro at 
Elbury, many of the men belonging to which 
cannot be accounte<l for. One noble woman, 
named Wheaton, wife of a master mariner, 
saved two lives by throwing a rope from the 
window of her house, which is built on the 
rocks overhanging the bay at Furzeham Hill. 
Scores of poor shipwrecked men are wandering 
distractedly about Brixham and Churston, the 
greater jiart of them having lost all they pos- 
KO'ssed. The total los.s of life arising from these 
disasters is variously estimated at from seventy 
to a hundred. 

Is not this a tremeodoiis account of the doings 
of one gale.? And let it be observed that we 
have lifted only one comer of the curtain and 
revealed the battle-field of only one small por¬ 
tion of our far-reaching coasts. What is to be 
said of the other parts of our shores during 
that same wild storm ? It would take volumes 
in.stead of chapters to give the thrilling incidents 
of disaster and heisoism in full detail. To con¬ 
vey tire truth in all its force is impossible, but 
a glimmering of it may be obtained by a glance 
at the accompanying chart, which hns been 
]nibU8hed by the Board of Trade (see Fig. 3). 
It is a reduced facsimile of the AVreck-Chart of 
the British Isles for 1879-80, and has been 
placed at our disposal by the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution.* 

Every black spot on this chart represents a 
wreck more or less disastrous, which occurred in 
the twelve months between the years 1879 and 
1S80. To those who have not thought much 
oil the subject this statement may appear incre- 
tiible. Nevertheless, it is an appalling fact 
i!iat about two thousand ships, upward.sof seven 
hundred lives, and nearly two millions sterling, 
are lost every year on the shores of the United 
Kingdom. Some years the loss is heavier, 
.sometimes lighter, but in round numbers this is 
our annual loss in the great war. That it 
would be far greater if we had no lifeboats and 
no life-.saving rockets it will be our duty by- 
and-by to show. 

{To he continwd.) 


* A full and graphic account of this institution—its 
Uoats, its work, aiul Us aclilevements—maybe found in 
ihi interesting volume by its secretary, Richard Levria, 
t ( . entitled, “ History of the Lifeboat and iUWork,” 
dished l:gr Macmillan, 


ENTOMOLOGT IN AFEH. 

By Theodore Wood, 

Joint Author of “ The Field-NaturalUVt Hand Boole." 


THE ADVENTURES OF A THR[ 
GUINEA WATCH. 



?i HE advent of April 
wo may fairly con 
sider the last of 
winter, and may 
look forward to 
several months of 
outdoor work. 
Day by day in¬ 
sects grow more 
abundant in their various 
haunts, and the hntterfly and 
sweep nets, the beating-stick 
and treacle-tin, and all the 
other entomological ap- 
I>aratu 9 , will be in constant use. 

Some of the earlier butterflies are beginning 
to emerge from the pupa, and are sure to 
be met with on every warm and sunny day. 
Be.sides tlio common “White.s,” the pretty 
and graceful Orange Tip {Anthocharis carda- 
mhm) is sure to be plentifully found in every 
wood and fic-ld, and, being a slow flyer, is easily 
captured. A careful watch must bo kept for 
the deceptive female, wliich, lacking the bright 
golden lip of her mate, might ea.sily be mis¬ 
taken for one of the smaller Whites. 

About the middle of the month the pretty 
Holly Blue {Lycccna aryioliis) should bo found 
fluttering round the bushes of the fooil-plants, 
liolly and buckthorn, and being rather more 
local than sonic of the family, a good series 
should, if possible, bo captured to allow for ex¬ 
changes. 

Nearer the end of April the Speckled AVood 
{Pyrarga Egcria) may ^ looked for in wootls, 
and, as it only remains on the wing for a short 
time, the series should be procur^ as soon as 
possible. 

In the moths, too, we shall find a great in¬ 
crease in point of numbers, more especially in 
the Geometers, which now become more and 
more abundant until after midsummer. 

In the Bonibyces, which are only represented 
in April by half a dozen species or .so, a look¬ 
out sliould be kept for the local Small Lajipet 
{Lasiocampa ilicijolia), a scarce and local insect, 
chiefly found on moors and other places wliere 
the wliortlebcrr}' i.s abundant. The Kenti.sh 
Glory {Emlromis rcrsicolor) may still be found, 
the male flying in the sunshine and the female 
resting on the twigs of birch-trees, as described 
last month. On heaths, etc., too, the handsome 
Emperor Moth {Satumia carpini) is to bo met 
with, and may be kicked out from the heather 
or bramble bushes in which it is resting. 

Among the Geometrir there is a great deal of 
work to be done. Palings and tree-tniriks, if 
carefully examined, ouglit to be luodiictivo of ! 
many good .species ; lamp-posts and network at 
dusk and after dark will prove equally profit¬ 
able, and as soon a.s the bushes and trees are 
tolerably covered witli foliage tho beating-stick 
may be employed with advantage. 

To be found commonly almost evciy’whero, 
the Brindled Beauty {Biston hidariu) is sure to 
be met with ns it is drying its wings on a tree- 
trunk or fence, or fluttering round a street-lamp 
in its eagerness to destroy itself in tho flame of 
tlie gas. Tliis moth has a wonderful partiality 
for London squares, esj>ccially those in which 
elm and lime trees are plentiful, and is some¬ 
times so common that ten or twenty .specimens 
have been cajitured from tlic same trunk. The 
fiunale, by an inexperienced collector, miglit, 
though she luul but just emerged from tlie pupa, 
be readily tlnown aside as a worn speeimeii, for 
lier wings look exactly as if half the .scales had 
been rubbed off. The thread-like antenujc, 
however, so distinct from the handsome feathery 
plumes of tlie male, will at once point out the 
diflerence. 

{To he cor^inued.) 


By the Author of “My First Footb 
Match,” “A Boating Adventure 

AT PaRKIIURST,” etc. 

ch.mter xxvir.— how i made a long jc 
NEY, and reached the HA1TIE.ST MOM 
OF MY LIFE. 

O NE morning, in the autumn of the si 
year, a small cluster of men stand 
on the deck of the troop-ship Lizard 
she tumbled lazily forwaid over the wa 
descried in the far horizon before the 
dim low line of blue. My master was 
of this cluster, and having recovered fi 
the depression which had afflicted both 
spirits and his stomach during the ei 
part of the voyage, now celebrated 
“discovery of India” with a cry so ( 
landish, and other manifestations of jo; 
extravagant (one of which was pitcl 
one of the sergeant’s caps overboai*d), i 
he was instantly summoned before 
officer in command, and ordered to ren 
below for the next twelve hours. ' 
was, I need hardly say, a disappointn 
to both of us. 

All day long we heard overhead 
crowding of footsteps, the clankiiic 
chains, and the banging about of bagg 
The men were paraded on deck, and 
or two servants down where we were \ 
very busy polishing the officers’ swe 
Altogether it looked as if wo were 
intended to remain an hour longe 
Bombay than was necessary before lua 
ing to the front. Indeed, tho arrival 
newspaper on board, along -with the r 
created such a ferment among the oB 
and men that it was evident somet 
unusual had happened since we last h 
the news. 

When, towards evening, my master 
allowed once more to come on deck, wo 
not long in discovering tho cause b 
this. 

The Indian Mutiny, which bad 
broken out when wo left England, 
suddenly assumed enormous and lii<^ 
dimensions. The rebels, taking advox 
of their first success, seemed to have 
mad Nvith a most cruel madness. I 
less Englishwomen and children bad 
massacred and outraged; gallant Eng 
men, overpowered by numbers, bad 
put to shameful deaths. One by on* 
strongholds had been surprised and 
turod; and, carrying all before tbeib 
traitors bade fair to leave England n 
much as a foothold in India. 

This was enough to make the blc 
the tamest among us boil with indigni 
and, as tho dreadful truth, bit b^ 
dawned on our gallant fellows, thei 
patience became almost beyond co 
My master was in sad peiil of an 
arrest by reason of his excitement. 

“ Show me tho spalpeeus! Shb 
’em!” roared he, almost beside bi 
“ Let me at ’em. Duck, ye blackguan 
me at ’em I ” 

And so saying he seized Mr. Downi# 
happened to be standing near bin 
nearly shook the bones oat of tbs 
offending hero’s body. 

“ Do ye hear! ” roared Paddy, qu 
of his senses. 

“ I hear,” said Downie, coolly, pr 
ing to take off his coat and tuck 
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rt-sleeves, as if he were going to wash 

jiwdi. 

•What’s the g^ossoon about, at all?** 
-ii Ltiy master, taken aback kj this unex- 
reply to bis qnc^ation. 

Ou’y going to smash you!** calmly 
• tii the in perturbable Duck, beM- 
::to fpar.—“ so come on, my lad ! * 
rut Patrick would have joyfully accep- 
i tle mutation I have no doubt, had 
rtin accident at that moment befallen 

i trolly conung up b<-hmd, took him off 
tKt. To recover himself, he took a 

^r:Q^ forward, and landed full on the 
of the janior ensign of the regiment, a 

ii youth, with a very little voice, and 
:::he next minute the two were rolling, 

L' Q the top of the other, over and over, 
L3'igthe wet deck, amid the laughter of 
^Tbf-dy. 

Bv the time Paddy had picked himself 
: iod helped the poor young ensign to 
:kt. his ardour was sufficiently damped, 
ipologised with as good grace as he 
i to his late victim, and made very 
nble excuses to the sergeant in charge. 

L. fortunately for hint, had witnessed 
r [kt a&ir was an accident. 
hJc Downie, however, with his coat off 
ikL> sleeves tucked up, still awaited hih 
m is if nothing had happened, and 
2*1 surprised that Paddy was not as 
:: &s before for the fray. The latter. 
*>Ter. quite sobered by this time, merely 
lout in the hearing of everybody, 

Arrali! Downie, darlint, ye may put on 
ist, because I forgive you this oust; 
DiU dear, don’t do it again! *’ and 
thereby considered by everybody tu 
^ the best of fcbe whole adventure, 
'rier such dignified circumstances did 
ist foot on Indian soil, 
fi* reader will be surprised that I have 
ret remembered that when I last 
ri of him, Charlie, my first master, was 
biia I did remember it often and 
during the voyage and after 1 
And yet I quite despised myself 
izarining (as I did) that the next 
^ face 1 saw would surely be his. 
la is a big place—a dreadfully big 
^-sad the chances of finding any one 
'^lar person there are about as great 
f discovering a needle in a haystack. 

have left India long ago; he 
-t bve fallen in the massacres of the 
1 r'r months ; he might be somewhere 
[icms the cx>ntinent. And so, though 
^ not get rid of a vague sort of ex- 
daring the first few days of my 
:h India, I always laughed at myself 
^nnpleton for thinking such a chance 

X?, 

‘^rer, we had no time for thinking 
-ri. From the moment we landed 
;^feiy, and for a week or two after- 
■ ^ewere continually on the move. 

• - rt:€d marches under a broiling sun, 
rTi-Dugh to wear out any oroinary 
!- But onr men, and the column to 
: t :py were now attached, formed no 
body of men. They were English- 
t*Tiing to the rescue, and nothing 
c-jiuld stop them. It was strange 
'riy the news of those stirring 
'■Vji-i to our ears. One day we 
a horror that I can never 
that foul massacre at Cawn- 
' re in cold blood gentle English 
-1 innocent children had wen 
'* : nsssacred, and their bodies flung 
I *11. Then the news came of the 
of that wonderful army of 
^ by Havelock. Day after day 


came the news of his march on Lucknow, 
where our besieged fellow-conntr^en lay. 
Every one knows of that heroic maren. 
Inch by inch, almost, that handful of men 
fought their way, fighting a battle a day, 
and never yielding a step. 

One day a horseman galloped into our 
camp in a great state of excitement. As 
he flung himself from his horse he shouted 
something, but we only caught the two 
words, “ Havelock,*’“ Lucknow.’* It was 
enough ! Luoknow was saved ! There rose 
cheer upon cheer at the news, and shout 
upon shout. Men and officers alike waved 
their hats and shook hands. Paddy, as 
usual, let his feelings get the better of 
him, and nearly broke La^’s spine with 
the joyful thump he gave it; indeed, it is 
safe to say our men were almost as proud 
as if they had themselves achieved the 
relief. 

Presently, however, there spread a ru- 
monr that though Lucknow was saved, it 
was not yet relieved. Havelock had fought 
his way in, but until help arrived, he, too, 
would be a prisoner within its walls; and 
almost in the same breath came the grand 
news; our column was the one destined 
for this glorious work ! How our hearts 
beat! What mattered it now how long 
the marches were, and how grilling the 
sun ? “ Lucknow! ’* was the cry; and 
that magic word sustained us in every 
h-irdship and peril. 

We reached Cawnpore at last, and there 
joined Sir Colin Campbell’s force. The 
sight of this house of murder, with the blood 
still wet, was simply maddening to the 
men. They left the place next morning 
with a sort of shudder, and set their faces' 
towards Luoknow. It was not till we were 
well on the march that I had leisure to 
look about me and notice how our force 
was increased. Several new re^^ents 
were with us, and the commander-m-chief 
and his staff and heavy g^s and siege 
trains accompanied the march. With the 
exception of a few skirmishes, my master 
had yet to learn what a battle was. We 
crept on, halting sometimes, and sometimes 
pushing on, until one jubilant afternoon 
the distant walls of Luoknow appeared in 
sight. Then indeed our brave fellows 
began to breathe again. To-morrow would 
bring them to the city walls—and what 
was equally after their hearts—face to face 
with the enemy. We bivouacked here lor 
the night. 

Now it happened on this particulat* night 
that my master was on sentinel duty for 
the first time in his life, and mightily proud 
of his charge. There he sb'^od as stiff as a 
poker, with his rifle at his side, and I verily 
believe would have thought nothing of 
running his bayonet through the body of 
the commander-in-chief if he had presented 
himself without the password. 

Patrick was not a di-eamer; and as he 
looked across in the direction of Lucknow 
I don’t suppose his meditations were of the 
loftiest kind. He knew there would be a 
fight to-morrow, and so he was happy; 
be knew duty might call him to action 
even to-night, and so he kept a very sharp 
look-out at his post; but otherwise his 
mind was profoundly untroubled. It was 
not so with me. On the eve of the battle 
I could not but feel that in a few hours 
I might be ownerless, and in a dead man’s 
pocket; and, as I looked back upon my 
strangely eventful life, I sighed, and half 
hoped, if he were slain, they would iu mercy 
bury me with him, and so end my cares 
once and for all. Little T knew! 

It was scarcely ten o'clock when Paddy 


was startled by approaching footsteps. 
They belonged to an officer of our force 
who was returning at this hour from an 
outpost. Paddy eyed him suspiciously, 
and even when he gave the word looked 
disappointed at not having the privilege of 
using his bayonet upon him. Just as he was 
going on his way, the officer turned and 
said, in a voice which startled me, 

“ Is it ten yet, my man ? ” 

Why did the voice startle me ? I could 
not see the speaker’s face, but as be spoke 
I fancied myself back in the Eandlebury 
schoolroom, and my memory saw a bright¬ 
eyed boy I had known once whom I could 
almost have b^eved to be the speaker of 
these few words. Strange what fancies 
take possession of one! Patrick, as he 
had a watch, and had by this time learned 
the mysterious art of telling the time, was 
not the man to answer such a question as 
this at random. 

“ Hould my gun, cap’n,” said he, ** till 
I sthrike a light.” 

Fancy a sentinel asking an officer to 
hold his gun ! I knew enough of militaiy 
discipline to make me tremble at the 
thought of what would become of my un¬ 
ceremonious master. 

But the officer, instead of flying info a 
rage, took the rifle and laughed. That 
laugh reminded me more than ever of 
Baudlebury. 

“ You’re a pretty fellow,” he said. “ Is 
that the manners they teach you at 
home ? ” 

“ I ax yer pardon, colonel, but—” 

Here the officer laughed again—and oh! 
how my heart beat as I het^ him. “ If I 
stay here much longet I shall get promoted 
to^general. I suppose,” said he. “Look 
sharp and tell me the time.” 

Patrick, without another word, produced 
a light. The officer’s face was half turned 
as be did so, and I could not catch his 
features, but as he turned impatiently 
towards the sentinel the light fell full 
upon it, and with a bound of astonishment 
I recognised in the swarthy, soldierly 
officer before me, no other than my oldest 
and dearest master, Charlie Newcome, of 
Bandlfebury! 

The strange presentiment, then, was 
true—I had found him after so long a 
time ! But what if he should not see me ? 
Wbat torment to be so near and yet so 
far! And how was it likely he would take 
notice of a common private’s watch, and if 
he did, how was it likely at this Stance 
of time he would remember poor me? 
Jim, 1 know, had told him of the strange 
way into which I had come into his hands, 
and would certainly have also told him 
about losing me. He must, therefore, long 
ago have given up all thoughts about me, 
or if be ever remembertd me it would be 
as one dead. 

My master took me out and held me up 
to the light. 

“ It’ll be about five minutes past ten, 
your honour, by my watch.” 

‘ ‘ Thank you. Good—hullo I ” 

He had seen me! His eyes were sud¬ 
denly riveted upon me, and he seemed 
glued to the spot where he stood. 

“Did your honour plaze to spake?” 
asked Paddy, proceeding to put me back 
into his pocket. 

“ My old watch! ” cried Charlie, spring¬ 
ing forward and catching hold of my 
master’s hand. “ Give it to me ! ” 

Paddy’s surprise was uijbounded. At 
first he deemed the man mad, then drunk, 
then gradually it dawned upon him this 
was not an officer at all, but a highway- 
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anno in <)i$)gui8e, seeking tu take advautage 
of his solitude to rob him. 

In an instant he sprang back, and seizing 
bis rifle, levelled the bayonet to within an 
inch of Charlie's heart. 

“ Now, ye thievin’ blackguard,” said he, 
“ move an inch and I'll stick ye hke a pig. 
Arrah! but ye came to the wrong boy 
when ye thought to play your tricks on 


Then Charlie attempted to laugh, which 
enraged the sentry all the more. 

“Is it mock me, ye would, as well as 
rob me, ye foul-mouthed spalpeen, you ? ” 
he cried. 

“ I don’t want to rob you,” put in 
Charlie. 

“ Faith and I’ll see ye don’t,” retorted 
the Irishman. 


Charlie in an unpleasant position. 


me! 8tan* still now, or as sore as I'm a 
live thati you’re a dead one,” and he gave 
Charlie a suggestive touch with the point 
of his weapon, which showed plainly he 
hod every intention of being as good as his 
word. 

Here was a predicament I and I could do 
nothing to help! 

Charlie, fairly penned in a comer, was 
at a loss what to say or do. He began in 
an angry strain, 

“ Don’t bo a fool, sir; do you—” 

Howld ye tongue,” roared Patldy, giv- 
i’ another poke with his bayonet. 


“ Listen to me an instant,” besought 
Charlie. 

“ The sorra a word. Ye shall say it all 
before the gineral the morrow, for there 
I’ll take ye.” 

For some moments Charlie stood in this 
awkward fix, not daring to stir, or even to 
speak, and with every prospect of spending 
the night with a bayonet point within an 
inch of his body. 

Suddenly, however, a brilliant idea 
occurred to him. If I really was his 
old watch, as he fancied, this man had 
p:3sibly foimd me where Halliday had 


lost me. It was a bare chance every wa 
but he determined to try it. 

“ So you are from Seatown ! ” he si 
denly exclaimed. 

The rifle literally dropped from 
astoiushed sentry's hand. 

“ "Wlio told ye that ? ” he aim 
shrieked. 

“Nevermind,’’ said Charlie, following 
the advantage, and sol 
stepping out of his con 
“ It’s two years since you i 
it, isn’t it?” 

Patrick was “ dumfouj 
ered.” This man must be 
league, surely, with 
powers of darkness! 

“ Now do you know 
I want that watch ? ” t 
Charlie, sternly, at the si 
time quietly picking up 
dropped rifle. The tables v 
fairly turned now*, 'i 
wretched Patrick, whose c 
science had more than c 
smitten him about the wa 
which he had become ] 
sessed of me, looked thepicl 
of terror—not at the baya 
but at the man who hel< 
He drew me from his po 
with trembling hands, 
holding me out at a 
length, cried, 

“Arrah, arrah! take ]j 
gineral, take him. Howj 
1 to know you was the gci 
man dropped him th 
Who’d have-” 

By this time Charlie 
seiz^ me and taken iie 
the light. In an inetan 
strippSi me of my ooat, 
there, with bounding h 
read his own initials, scrat 
years ago with his own b< 
hand, in the dormitor 
Bandlebury I 

“ It IS it I ” he shon 
“ my old watch ! Who v 
have thought it poasibh 
Then turning to the 
bling Paddy, he said, 
voice almost unsteady 
eagerness, 

“My man, what will 
sell me this watch for ? ‘ 
Paddy looked more 
nished than ever. 

“Sure it’s your hoi 
own.” 

“ It was once, hut it's 
now. But I’ll give you 1 
pound note for him and 
watch besides if you’ll 
have him back.” 

Imagine Paddy’s ash 
ment. 

“ Sure Duck Dowiiu 
it’s not worth thirty 
lings—” 

I “ Who cares for Duck Dowmie ?” si 
I Charlie, pulling out his purse, 
the money, and if you come to Lieu 
Newcome’s tent when you are oft* du 
shall have the watch.” 

And so saying, and not waitir 
another word, he darted off, with n 
in his hands, leaving Paddy fairly stn 
with amazement, and with only presi 
mind enough left to pick up his ri 
make a royal salute to the roti 
1 form of my first and last and < 

! master. 


{To be continued.) 
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FBACTICAL HINTS ON MODEL 
YACHT-SAILING. 

H E following; 
article ai>[>eared 
some time uj^o 
in the “Leisure 
Hour,” and is 
reproduced here, 
with lulditioual 
illustrations, as 
being likely to 
prove of special 
interest to our 
readers at this 
season 

Toy boats have, 
I suppose, been 
used bv English 
boys from the 
earliest days of 
^ laval arcliitec- 
ture ; but it is only oflato years that men 
of technical knowledge have given their 
attention to the production of model yachts, 
which, though without a helmsman, are so 
scientifically constnicteil, and have their sails 
so well balanced, as to be able to compete in 
race.s. This has led to the formation of model 
yacht clubs in London and the country ; and at' 
the Kound Pond, the Serpentine, and Victoria 
Park, this healthy, and to those interested in 
it, fascinating amusement is carried on. Tlic 
matches are even chronicled in the pages of the 
“ Field ” and “ Land and Water,” which shows 
that this pastime, which commenced with 
“baby-boats,” has now secured the adherence 
of men well qualified to obtiin the best results 
possible from models; and, indeed, these 
scientific models are rather beyond the con¬ 
structive ability or appreciation of most boys. 
The sizes most used are, at the Round Pond, 
two feet; Serpentine, two to six feet; Victoria 
Park, for racing, three and four feet on the 
water-line. 

There are two kinds of model yachts, one of 
which is supiiosed to be a complete model in 
every respect of sea-going ve.ssels, like them in 
all the minuthe of standing and running rigging, 
blocks, gun.s, anchors, etc. Now these perfect 
models, as far as my experience goes, are only 
fit to be under a glass ca>e, where, if well made, 
they look very pretty, but if put into the water, 
though the wind may blow them along, it is 
impossible to sail them in the true sense. 

The other class of models is specially con- 
stnicted for sailing, and therefore de|»arts in 
many ]>articular8 from real vessels. As the 
models have to bear the same conllicting forces 
of water, wind, etc., as the large vessels, they 
have to be given more stability in proportion ; 
und having no man at the helm, have to be 
steered by the sails alone, in consequence of 
which the head sails (foresjiil and jib) and bow¬ 
sprit are much larger in proi)ortion t|;ian in real 
yachts. And now ns to sailing. I will give 
you a diagram which shows— 

1st, running before the wind, or wind abaft. 

2nd, reaching, or wind abeam. 

3rd, tacking, or sailing on a wind close-linuled. 

The arrow' show.s the direction of the wind. 

The bottom of the square, marked 4, is wiist 
is called a lee shore, that is, with the wind 
blowing dead on it. Now any ordinary boat 
can cress and recross a pond with the wind 
abeam, as at Fig. 2 ; but if you take her to the 
lee shore and start her olf, will she successfully 
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tack up the pond against the wind ? This will 
entirely depend on the qualities of your boat 
for weatherliness, that is, going to windward, 


tail-piece pp to stop the bowsprit; or ] 
can nave \ them both soldered on a bi 

pktc and I screw it on deck. 
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LEAD 


and in the trim and cut of the sails. _ No boat 
is of any value unless she will go to wfindwrard. 

I give above a plan of a cutter-yacht. 

1 is the run. This is very important, as on 
it de]>ends the steering {lower of your boat. 
The deaJwood in the triangle, E b F, should be 
left ns flat as possible, and only as thick as the 
stenqiost and false keel, F. You must, how¬ 
ever, leave no sharp corner in the run, hut 
round it nicely otf with a rasp. 

2 is the bow, or entrance. Tlie boat is 
divided into tw’o parts—the fore-body, 2, and 
after-b^y, 3. The bow divides the w’ater, 
which then closes in, and is absorbed by the 
run, thus pressing the boat forward. The fore- 
body bhoiud displace rather more water than 
the after-body, so as to allow of a clean delivery 
of the water—that is to say, after the water has 
been divided by the {lerpendicular wedge, or 
bow, the horizontal wedge, or run, should at 
once commence to let the water glide off. Every 
little lump or protuberance on the run stops the 
water passing away, and takes from the speed 


or brass wire, pierced with a hole at the e 
and screwed on deck ; copper is the easie 
\vork ; beat the ends out with a hammer t 

c is the mainhorse, made the same way. ' 
ought to be made stronger, or another s 
strong one put at tlie stem to hook the boa 
by to put the rudder on. The best wav 
get a piece of brass wire, thus, 
with a screw worm cut on the ^ 
end.s ; you can then screw on a ^ 
washer at A, put the ends through holes ii 
deck, and screw up the nut B, and make a st 
job. 

D is the hatch. This can be made of i. 
and should be large enough to put your hai 
to sponge out any water in the boat. 

Kig^ng should be os simple as possibb 
will give you a .sketch of the riggfing retp 
for a cutter. All the halyards and run 
ropes are fitted with a contrivance callc* 



of the boat. The great art in boat-building is 
.so to iiiorgo the bow and run that you can 
hardly see where the one leaves off and the 
other commences. 

4 is what is called a i-aking midship section, 
which allows the bow to be carried back to a, 
and the run forward to n, thus getting the 
longest possible bow and nin. 

E should never be cut away too much, but left 
full on the waterline, as it helps the boat to 
stand up to her mainsail when sbe heels over ; 
the beam should, therefore, be carried well aft. 

You will not need any rail or bulwark, as it 
only holds water. Put on your deck over the 
topsides and screw it down, putting a little 
wbitelead and goldsize between the seams ; lino 
your deck with a pencil into nlanks, and varnish ^ 
it with pale oak varnish. Before for the mast 
screwing the deck down, be careful to fix a step 
firmly in the bottom of the boat. You must fit 
the deck thus :— 


euchary, the same as are used to tiglitcr 
ropes. You can lu-ake them cither of w< 
w'ire (copper wire is the easier to work), be 
I the two eyes, thus Q-’—O • To use thci 
I the end of the halyard through both eyes 
euchary, then through the eye of the hool 
then back to the lower eye of the euchar 
make fast, thus, Q ft* 

I .sliding the euchary up and down the h 
you cun slacken it to make it taut, as you 
1 is the head of the sail; 2, the leech ; 
foot; 4, the luff; 5, the clue ; 6, earrii 
tuck. 

A, jib ; B, foresail, or staysail ; r, tna: 
D, jib-headed topsail ; E, square-headed t 
The large suit is for light and ordinary i 
but for strong winds you will want a stoi 
much smaller, as .shown by the dotted lii 
F is a light shroud, 
o, bobstay. 



A is a small piece of brass bent tliuscw**^^ > 
and screwed on the deck for the bow.sprit. 

E is another smaller piece, only left with a 


H, topmast stay. This Is of little use 
to set a staysail on, as at dotted Hue, 1 
sail is only useful in a very light wiu( 
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; ly alw use a sqiuare-headed topsail; but 
T^rnsfr sailing and beating to windward a 
: :i>d topsail is of much greater use, as it 
:y (lifficult to cut a square header to set 
: The jib-headcd topsail is laced to the top- 
'hns, and is loop>ed to pass 
r ih-; end of the gaff at A ; or 
:'till, the clew is fitted W'ith 
' id, fitted with an euchary, 
t haal it taut ; the sail is cut 
hang below the gaff, as the 
: .me shows, and a halyard is 
is: at B, passed through the 
A and belayed to a ring- 
•^c.k’L ^ 

:' lower mast had better be “ 
c r.th a short piece of brass tube at the top 
p the topmast in, and by filing this tube 
. ' ycu cau bore holes with a bradawl to 

'-T :!i (yes for the halyards, thus :_ 

ITill.- brass tube. 

' for jib halyards, 

„ foresail ditto, 
peak halyards 

L-LLjail. 

.. throat ditto ditto. 

' nng in gaff to pass 
hilyards tliroiigh; 

- th.it at F, so as to put 

' sailing block, between e and F. 

■ j iws for the gaff and boom take a piece of 
: op^fier wire as for the horse, and beat out 
.and bore them ; you can then bend the 
' T-^sashort piece of copper wire through 
into the gaff, and rivet on, thus : 
, The gaff-ring had best be 
bent at an an^Ie, thus : 

. to prevent it jamming on the 

f / mast. 

r.^r The mainsail is laced to the 

jjr gaff and fastened along the luff 

to rings called parrels, to put 
on the mast; but is only 
faatenened to the boom at the 

[ -:■! tack. 

- idoi of all the sails ought to be cut thus :_ 

— * — , A, boom, 

B B, foot of sail, 

- wind wUl straighten them enough. The 
" cght to be fitted with a traveller and 
-la to hook on the clew, thus : 

c is the boom. 
A, the hook to 

_ the clew of 





mainsail. 

B, traveller 
ring on boom. 

D, is the ont- 

_i;h you pass through a hole in the end 
t om” and fit with a enchary and hook 
'kre at £, so as to haul the slack of the 

-.’out. 

•ti-om must be bored along with small 
fit a pin in with an eye, thus : O—. 

the end of the main sheet through 
which you can then shift from one hole 
and adjust your sail, thus:— 



tie pin. B, the horse on deck, o, the 
- ^* 1 . i>, the boom. 

t '-bye, all the ropes that you let out the 
oje called sheets, and not the sails 
-3 ; you pass the main sheet, at c, 
^ ring in the boom before putting the 
:ii»tcn the other end of the sheet to a 
^ ihos : ^ which you can slip on or 

horse. Jr Thebowsprit is also fitted 
.tilers, thus:— 

and foresail travellers; the halyards 
:d and are hooked to a ring-bolt on 
' ‘“d the euchary you can haul the tra- 

a. CT out on the bowsprit and thus set 
^ 5^^. or by having a long bowsprit alter 


the position of the larger ones. The jib and 
foresail are both fitted with booms, 
with holes and a pin on the sheet, 
like the mainsail. 

The tendency of head sail is al¬ 
ways to pay a vessel’s head away 
from the wind, and of the main¬ 
sail to bring her up to windward or 
luff her up. Thus, if she luffs too 
much, haul out your head sails on 
the bowsprit, or first see if she has 
enough main sheet; the boom ought not to be 
right in the centre of the deck, but mven a little 
room to swing. I f she pays off to leeward, per¬ 
haps your main sheet is too slack, or your head 
sails too big. This you will have to find out, 
and in heavy winds you can put on a smaller 
jib, which, if hauled well out on the bowsprit, 
will steer her as well as the big one. 

The less water a boat draws at the bow the 
easier she pays off from the wind, and the more 
she draws aft the steadier she steers, and the 
better she carries her mainsail. Slio should 
draw about twice as much aft as forward ; the 
stempost .should be nearly straight up and do%vn. 
Look at the first diagram of the cutter. She has 
two stenipo^ts, marked c and D. D is right; 
the more it rakes away, as at c, the shorter the 
keel is, and the more difficult the boat is to steer, 
needing a longer bowsprit and more head saiL 

Thus a boat in toia A 

position, with the wind 
from the arrow, with the 
raking stempost c, would 
fly up in the direction of 
the dotted line, her head 
up in the wind and her 
stem off to leeward at a ; but the extra dead- 
wood, c D, given by having the stempost at D 
offers a much greater amount 
of lateral resistance, countei*acts 
the effect of the mainsail, and the 
boat goes steadily on her course. 
In fitting the foreMil carry it 
out on the bowsprit (see diagram), and be careful 
that the jib clears it so as to swing easily. 

You can get little brass screw-eyes at most 
shops; hooks you can easily make by buying a 
little brass chain and opening out every other 
link ; for the mainsheet a bootlace or mtta- 
percha cord will do best, as it will not kink; 
fishing-line or whip-cord will do for the hal¬ 
yards, and bits of fishing-rods and old arrows 
make capital spars. Use a wood rasp to get 
your boat quite smooth, and then glass-paper it 
before you paint it; you can stop up all in¬ 
equalities with whitelead and gold size-mixed 
together, and paper it down afterwards. 

To ran down before the wind you must slacken 
your mainsail out till the boom touches the 
shrouds, and hook on the rudder, which is only 
used for thus purpose. It is made thus :— 


If the lead does not project you can fit a pintlo 








You first make your rudder the shape you 
like, and then, if No. 1, put some brads or 
screws along a for tlie lead to hold to, then lay 
the rudder ou a piece of board, secure it down, 
and i)ut a mould of putty round—thus: pour 
the lead in till level with 
the rudder, and it is 
finished. !^foro using 
you had better file it 
smooth, and fit pintles 
at B and c, to fit in eyes 
in the stempost. No. 2 is made by cutting 
some wood from the centre, putting a brad or 
two in, and nmning the lead in. Or you may 
make a rudder thus, if your 
boat has a counter fitted ivith 
a hole for the head of the rod¬ 
der at a, and the lead ou the 
keel projects at b to enable you 
to bore a hole to receive a small 
pin in the heel of the rudder. 



2, foresaiL 8, bowsprit. 


and screw-eye. 

As the boat heels over to leeward the weight 
of the rudder takes it over too, and thus keeps 
the boat off the wind while the mainsail sends 
her up ill the wind. Between the two opjiosing 
forces tlie boat keeps her course. Of course the 
rodder must be the right weight. If too heavy 
it will overpower the mainsail, and if too light 
the mainsail will overpower it ; this you must 
find by experience. To put the lead on your 
boat you had better fit her first with a false keel 
of wooil, and then put two smooth boards, one 
on each side of tlie keel; screw these to the false 
keel slightly, and stop up the ends of the trough 
with a piece of wood cut to size, and a large piece 
of putty, which also put along the juncture with 
the false keel, thus:— 



Put the screws to hold the lead into the false 
keel before you put on the trough, and then run 
your lead in, taking care the boat’s head is 
higher than the stern, so as to get more weighfe 
at the stem. When cold, unscrew the lead and 
file it smooth, and then screw it on. Before 
screiving it on firmly and paintmg, try your 
boat and see how she sits on the water. The 
boat should be down to her tuck, a, and her 
head should be rather higher, thus :— 



See that your trough is tight and firmly seenrod 
with putty, as the weight of the lead will soon 
force any weak place. Put the most lead where 
the boat has most body or di.splacement, and 
very little on her ends, particularly if they are 
fine. I sometimes put a false keel of wood, 
thus:— 


and put all the lead in the centre part of the 
boat, a, when the ends are very fine. 

In making the sails, leave the selvedge for 
the leech, \riiich need not be hemmed, and sew 
tape down the luff of the jib and foresail to pre¬ 
vent them bagging. Your sails should all be as 
flat as a board. 

For turning your boat you will wa»t a pole 
with a hook on the end. In turning her round 
see before you let her go that the head sails are 
well filled, or she may go up in stays and shake 
about for some time. You will find for sailing 
you want a boat at least two feet Ions. 

Din^ensions for building: one third of the 
length for beam, and half that for depth (not 
including false keel), will make a very powerful 
boat; but this yon must please yourself about, 
only remember that length means speed, beam 
or breadth stability or sail-carrying power, and 
depth lateral resistance, opposing the action of 
the wind in driving the boat to leeward. The 
narrower the boat is the more lead (artificial 
stability) she wants, and if too narrow she will 
never sail. If too shallow .she will not go to 
windward, but will be bodily driven to leeward 
by the wind; that is why shallow boats are 
fitted with centre beards.* 


' See also the *' Hints on Buildini? Model Yachts,** 
and other helpful articles, in our last volume. 
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THE CEICKET SEASONS OF 
1880 AND 1881. 

I.—FIRST-CLASS MATCIinS. 



T he cricket programme for the present year 
is ah tHiusually fnll and interesting one ; 
new fixtures bive been made nil over the 
country, and I.^ndonor.s, during June and July, 
will be especially favoured by u constant .suc¬ 
cession of first-class matches. l^lany new 
grounds are announced to be opened ; one at 
Bradford, played on for once hast year, will see 
its first county inaUih in Kent v. Yorkshire, 
and Lancashire v. Cambridge University will 
■open the long-promised new field at Liverpool. 
The Whit Monday match. Over Thirty v. Under 
Thirty, will be for the benefit of Farrands. 
There will be a North v. South contest at the 
Oval for the benefit of Jupp, one at Notting- 
Vani for that of Oscroft, at Alanchcster Lanca¬ 
shire pLiys Gloucestershire for the benefit of 
William McIntyre, and at Brighton the Gentle¬ 
men will meet the Players for that of the 
veteran James Lillywdiito, who lias played in 
every Sussex county match for eighteen years. 
It is to be hoped that all the.se excellent 
cricketei-s will be more favoured by the wea¬ 
ther tlian have been the hcncjiciarics of recent 
years, who by some singular fate have prin¬ 
cipally had benefits of rain-water. The weather, 
indeed, during 1880 was greatly against cricket, 
though not nearly so much so as that of 1879, 
and to this cause must be attiibutoil the incon¬ 
sistency in the form of our county teams os 
shown by the tabulated results. 

The event of the season was undoubtedly the 
visit of the Australians, on which wo need not 
dwell, as we have already devoted an article to 
it, and given portraits of the men. When the 
representative Australian Eleven comes to us in 
1882, and confines its attention, os promised, 
cxclu-sively to first-class cricket, we shall be in 
a j)o.sitiou to accurately gauge the merits of our 
cousins. It certainly seems as though our 
counties will have all their work cut out to beat | 
them, and the visit of the Players’ Eleven, 
under Alfred Shaw, to the AntijxMles during 
this year may prove useful in connection with 
the coming struggle for our cricketing supro- 
luacy. 

The Canadian incursion was, to say the least 
of it, ill-advised, though the results, discou¬ 
raging as they were, were not such as to prevent 
a really good eleven fiom the Dominion appear¬ 
ing amongst us at an early date. 

The match of 1880 was that of England 
against Australia at the Oval, remarKablo 
amongst many other things for having drawn 
together the largest crowd that ever was seen 
on a cricket-field. Nothing finer in the way of 
cricket has yet been witnessed ; the game in all 
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its uncertainty was seen at its best, and, though 
the result might have been differeiit witli a little 
more judgment, we have every reason to be 
>roud lx)th of our own men and our antagonists, 
t is a .source of congratulation that tlie match 
w as brought off; the ditticulties in the way were 
great. In July, Dr. W. G. Grace set to work, 
and Lord’s Ground was reserved, but the match 
in that form fell tlirough, and had not Lord 
Harris joined the movement the Oviil triumph 
would never have been scoied. The Sussex 
men most chivalrously gave up tlieir fixture for 
the occasion, and all will appreciate the generous 
gift of £100 to the funds of their county club 
which the Surrey Committee has since mode 
them out of the profits of the match. 

Of tlie other great matches, 1880 saw the 
Players beat the Gentlemen at the Oval for the 
first time for fifteen years, though at lord’s the 
tables w ere turned, and tlie professionals had to 
submit as usual. The W hitsimtido match. 
Daft’s American Eleven v. England, ended in 
the victoiy of the nation ; and another match 
under the same title, played later on at the 
Oval, W’as drawn owing to the wet. Over Thirty 
V. Under Thii-ty, at Lord’s (first started in 1879 
oil the occasion of the Grace testimonial, and 
intended to be a permanent institution), prove<l 
most exciting, ending in a win for the juniors 
by two runs. And the University match—a 
foregone conclusion if there ever was one at 
cricket—ended in the anticipated victory of 
Cambridge by 115 mns, and tnua scored to the 
Cantabs twenty-three wins as against twenty- 
one of tlie Oxonians. The dubs were particu¬ 
larly biLsy, the M.C.C.,/oci/s princeps, far away 
in front with no less than 95 matches, winning 
42, drawing 36, and losing 17. 

County cricket in 1881 will occupy more atten¬ 
tion than it has ever done. Dcrby.shire, Gleu- 
cestershire, Lancashire, Middlesex, Nottinghain- 
shira, Somersetshire, Sussex, and Yorkshire 
have all added to their engagements, while the 
other county teams promise every elfort to get 
to the front. Nottinghamshire lias come out 
witli an idea for a county challenge cup to still 
further promote county cricket, and the proposal, 
thoiigli suggesting many difiiculties, would soeiu 
to be a very good one. Notts, by tlie way, loses 
this year its captain—Richard Daft retires, and 
when again seen at the wickets he will appear 
as Mr. K. Daft once more, plajing for the future 
08 an amateur, as he did w hen he first started 
on his public cricketing career. 

Of the two leading counties in 1880, Notts 
comes out first, having won six matciies, these 
being both the Lancashire engagements, in the 
first of wdiich the wet wicket on the Saturday 
was all in their favour, and the second of which 
was remarkable for the small scoring, the innings 
closing for 66 and 54, against the Lancastrian 
72 and 46 ; both the Middlesex matches, in tlie 
first of which Morley w’as simply unplayable, 
and the second of which owed so much to the 
splendid batting of Barnes; the first match 
against York.shire, which a slip at the wicket 
put within their reach ; and the hollow victory 
over Surrey at the Oval, where the Metropoli¬ 
tan County were all cleared out for 16 runs, 
the smallest coimty innings on record. Notes 
drew’ three matches, the two Gloucestereliire 
ones, the first of which was spoilt by the wet, 
and the s»-,cond of which w’as distinguished by 
Barnes piling up 148, and by the western men 
just saving defeat by the stubborn fight of Woof 
and Mr. Fairbanks; and the match against 
Surrey, wliich the rain prevented from being an 
easy victory. They lost but one, that at Shef¬ 
field, when the Yorkshiremen beat them by five 
wickets, a match in which there were ten ducks’ 
eg^, and three men out “hit wicket.” 

Gloucestershire won 4, drew’ 5, and lost one. 
The wins were the three at Clifton and one at 
Cheltenham. Those at Clifton w’ere the one 
against Middlesex, where the scoring l)ecarae 
somewhat large, Mr. A. J. Webbe making a 
magnificent 142, Mr. Ford knocking 14 runs off 
one over, and Messrs. Pearson and V>rnon 
playing in excellent form, though the western 
county were not to be denied, Me.s-srs. Moberloy 
and Cranston collaring the bowling, and the 
match being won by 5 wickets—scores, Glou¬ 


cestershire 306 and 15^ Middlesex 385 aiKi B12; 
that against Yerkshire, w’here rain interfered 
with the play, and the match promised to end 
in a draw, Pinder making an unexpected stand, 
and leaving 84 runs to get in an hour and a 
half, which with Dr. W. G. Grace’s help was 
rattled off at a tremendous rate, and the match 
won by six wickets, witk a quarter of an hour 
to spare ; and that against Lancashire, who 
were easily defeated by 7 wickets, the captain, 
well backed up by Mr. Day, making 106, and 
Woof and Midwinter proving too much for the 
Northerners. Tlie Chelteniiam w’in against 
Surrey was a most curious one; at lunch-tinic 
oil the third day each side hod only had one 
innings. Surrey went in and were disjtosed of 
for li7, Dr. W. G. Grace taking 7 ^ their 
wickets for 65 runs. The match looked a certain 
draw’, for Gloucestershire were in a iiiiiiority of 
52, and there were only about forty minutes to 
get them in, but Dr. W. G. Grace and Mr. 
Gilbert went to the w ickets, hit off the runs at 
the rate of tw’o a minute, and won the mat<'h 
with time on liand. The draws were the 
Middlesex match at Lord’s, spoilt by the rain, 
when going much in their favour; the Lanca¬ 
shire match at Manchester, also spoilt by the 
wet, when they liad two wickets down and 81 
runs to get; Pinder’s benefit match at Shef¬ 
field, also spoilt by the rain, the sides 
getting an innings apiece, Gloucestershire 
making 190 and Yerkshire just half the num¬ 
ber ; and tlie two Nottinghamshire matches 
already alluded to. The only match lost 
W’as siDgulaily enough tliat at tlie Oval, to 
wliich they always being their weakest team : 
the victor}’ was a very fluky one, for with the 
exception of that against Sussex, it was the 
only win out af fourteeu matches that Surrey 
scored during the season. 

The highest score of the season in a first-class 
match was tlie 429 of the M.C.C. v. Susse x, 
tlie lowest the 16 of SuiTcy v. Notts. The 
highest innings in any match was the 593 of the 
Cambridge University Tw’elve against 'Twelve 
Gentlemen of England ’ the lowest score perliaps, 
though there cannot have been many less, was 
the 0 plus one wide of Christchurch against 
R. M. Asylum. The Australian cricket seas<jn 
gave us the biggest innings on record, the 742 
of East Melbourne against Tasmania, the scorco 
of the Melbourne men reading, 5, 100, 94, 250 
(Horan), 70, 64, 17, 49, 42, 18, 2, and 31 extras. 
And the Canadian cricket season proiluced Mr. 
Browning’s 204, the highest individual score as 
yet obtained in America. 

Glancing at the average.*?, we find the batsmen 
in excellent form. Dr. W. G. Grace .still heads 
the list, as of old, this time with nearly 40 runs 
per innings, and he has as usual tlie highi*>: 
county average, that of 43'3. Mr. K. T. Ellis 
comes next with 33’8, tlie remainder of those 
gaining over 80 being Lord Harris, Howaixl, 
A. J. Webbe, H. Fowler, L. M. Day, and F. K. 
Lacy. As far,as quantity Is concerned, ^mes heads 
the gi'oss aggregates with 45 innings for 1,163, 
his average being 2815. The Hon. Ivo Bligh 
comes next with 36 innings for 957 and an ave¬ 
rage just under 30, Lockwood following witli 42 
innings for 952 and an average of 23*9. Dr. 
W. G. Grace coming fourth with 27 innings for 
951, and Ulyett coming fifth with 43 innings for 
929 runs or an average of 24 17. 

In Barnes’s score we note two innings over 100, 
118 not out against Oxford University, in which 
he carried his bat through the innings, and 143 
against Gloucestershire. In the Hod. Ivo 
Bligh’s total tliere was his 103 a^nst Sum y 
In l)r. W. G. Grace’s score we get liis 106 against 
Lancashire and his 152 against Austraihu iii 
UlyetPs total we have his 141 against Sunvy 
In Lord Harris's record of 24 innings for 722 
wo Iiave his 123 against Surrey, and in Mr. 
A. J. Webbe’s 22 innings for 600 we have hL 
142 against Gloucestershire. 

Of the bowlers, Alfred Shaw is again in front 
with 177 w’ickets for 8 109 runs each. During 
the last tlireo yoais he has bowled in first-clu.-^ 
matches 6,065 overs, and the average works out 
at 9’267 i)er wicket! Two leithanders come 
next, Morley with 174 wickets for 11*163 runs, 
and Pcate with 138 wickets for 12’12 runs. All 
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Itlli^rbowlersure under the hnndred wickets. G. Grace is nj^in at the heatl with no less than bowling record of 21*6 ; the late Mr. G. F. 
ikADMteurs, F. G. Jellicoe comes first w*ith seven scores, two of them being not outs, to- Grace, with 378 runs, an average of 21, and a 
fi kets at 9*26 apiece, Mr. A. G. Steel tailing 972 rums, and giving an average of 194 i)er bowling record of 34 *4 ; Mr. A. N. Hornby, 
t/iiag, 92 for 13*9. Then we have Messrs, innings. Eight gentlemen of the name of Lucas with 784 runs, including his 126 against Surrey, 
H Evans with 50 for 13 12; C. M. Cunliffe appear as having exceeded the century fifteen an average of 23*?5, and a bowling record of 27; 
kV!for 14*22 ; and P. H. Morton with 35 times, amongst them four of the scores going to Jupp, with 611 nius, including his 110 against 

W’W. Barlow with 10*29 ; Bates with 15*40; A. P. and three to F. M., w*hose 184 is the Yorkshire, and with an average of 19*22; James- 

with 9*8 ; ^ Mycroft with 13*6; Nash largest of tlxc family. Mr. A. J. F; Ferd was Lillywhite, with 183 runs, an average of 14*1, 
blVo; and AVatson with 11*22, also come five times over the hundred, Mr. G. G. S. and a bowling average of 21 *3; Mr. A. P. Lucas, 
front Dr. W. G. Grace’s record shows Grundy four times, and Mr. C. Sharp four with 353 runs, an average of 17*13, and a bowl- 
wiftsio 1,015 overs for 17*25 runs each. | times. Besides his 331 against the Civil Ser- ing reconl of 16*6 ; Mo3ey, with 124 runs, and 
Iwr aeon s over the century were registered ; vice, Mr. llenny-Tailyour got 120 in another an average of 10*6 ; OscroYt, with 371 runs and 
and there were 15 over the 200. The match at Chatham. an average of 12*23 ; Ptlling, with 350 mus and 

iodiridual innings was that of Mr. Of theleadingplayerswhomwehavcnot noticed, an average of 9*8 ; Pooley, with 307 runs and 

^•Tailyour, R.E., the best bat in the army, and whoso portraits appear in our coloured plate, an average of 14*13 ; Selby, with 447 runs, 
irMof inferior bawling, but who 80 disap- we have Biites, with 680 runs and an average of including his 123 against M. C. C., and an. 

fails to come off in first-class company, 15 *20; Daft, with 237 runs and an average of average of 17*5 ; A. Shaw, with 308 and an 
iiMmouraat Chatham put together 331, 12*9; Emmett, with 730 runs, an average of average of 12*20; and Mr. A. G. Steel, with 

Ufi:,^iDst the Civil Service. 16*26, and a bowling record of 17*20 ; Mr. \V. 496 runs, including his 118 against Surrey, and 

Cf‘if innings over 100" in any match. Dr. AV. E. Gilbert, with 290, an average of 18*2, and a with an average of 22*12. 



ADVENTURES AFLOAT; 

^ the story of a SUPERCARGO. 

I 

[ T** ui-TE AY. H. G. Kixo.ston, 

^ V ' Fr%fm Potnier-.Vonkey to Admiral,"* “ Peter 
Trawl,** etc. 

CHAPTER II. 

fcl « here give an account of the 
lbh»a, azxl bow I came to be on 
Hfcip. Deprived of my father, who 
iu battle just as I was going up 
^ Uttwereity, and left with very 


limited means, I was offered a sitnation as 
clerk in the counting-house of a distant 
relative, Mr. Janrin. I had no disinclination 
to mercantile pursuits. I looked on them, 
if carried out in a proper spirit, as worthy 
of a man of intellect, and I therefore 
gladly accepted the offer. As my mother 
lived in the country, my kind cousin invited 
me to come and reside with him, an advan¬ 
tage I highly appreciated. Everything 
was conducted in his house with clock¬ 
work regularity. If the weather ’w*as 
rainy, his coach drew up to the door at 
the exact hour; if the weather was fine, 
the servant stood ready with his master’s 


spencer, and hat. and gloves, and gold- 
headed cane, without which Mr. Janrim 
never wont abroad. Not that he required. 
it to support his steps, but it was the 
mark of a gentleman. It had superseded 
the sword which he had worn in his youth. 
I soon got to like these regular ways, and? 
found them far pleasanter than the irregu¬ 
larity of some houses where I bad visited. 
I always accompanied Mr. Janrin when he 
walked, and derived great benefit from his 
conversation, and though he offered me a 
seat in the coach in bad weather I saw 
that he was better pleased when I went on 
foot. “Young men require exercise, and 
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should not pamper themselves,*’ he ob¬ 
served , “ but, James, I say, put a <^y pair 
of shoes in your pocket—therein is wisdom; 
and don’t sit in your wet «i>ne8 all day.” 

Thus it will be seen that I was treated 
by my worthy principal from the first as a 
relative, and a true friend he was to me. 
But I was introduced into the mysteries of 
mercantile affairs by Mr. Gregory Thursby, 
the head clerk. He lived over the counting- 
house, and on my first appearance in it, 
before any of the other clerks had arrived, 
he was there to receive me. He took me 
round to the different desks and explained 
the business transacted at each of them. 
“ And there, Mr. James, look there,” he 
said, pointing to a line of ponderous folios 
on a shelf within easy distance of where he 
himself sat: “see, we have Swift’s works, 
a handsome edition too, eh! ” and he 
chuckled as he spoke. 

“ Why, I fancied that they were ledgers,’; 
said I. 

“Ha! ha! ha! so they are, and yet 
Swift’s works, for all that, those of my 
worthy predecessor, Jeremiah Swift, every 
line in them written by his own hand, in his 
best style; so I call them Swift’s works. 
You are not the first person by a great 
many I have taken in. Ha! ha! ha ! ” 

This was one of the worthy man’s harm¬ 
less conceits. He ne ver lost an opportunity 
of indulging in the joke to his own amuse¬ 
ment ; and I remarked that he laughed as 
heartily the last time he uttered it as the 
first. 

I set to work diligently at once on the 
tasks given me, and was rewarded by the 
approving remarks of Mr. Janrin and Mr. 
Thursby. Mr. Garrad had Jong ago left, 
not only the business, but this world; the 
“ Co.” was his nephew, Mr. Luttridge. who 
was absent on account of ill-health, and 
thus the whole weight of the business 
rested on the shoulders of Mr. Janrin. 
But, as Thursby remarked, “ He can well 
support it, Mr. James. He’s an Atlas. 
It’s my belief that he would manage the 
financial affairs of this kingdom better 
than any Chancellor of the Exchequer, or 
other minister of State, past or present, 
and that had he been at the head of affairs 
we should not have lost our North American 
Colonies, or have got plunged over head 
and ears in debt as we are, alack! already, 
and now, with war raging and all the 
world in arms against us, getting deeper 
and deeper into the mire.” Without hold¬ 
ing my worthy principal in such deep 
admiration as our head clerk evidently did, 
I had a most 8incei*e regard and respect 
for him. 

Our dinner hour was at one o’clock, in a 
room over the office. Mr. Janrin himself 
resided, and all the clerks, from the 
ighest to the lowest, sat at the board. 
Here, however, on certain occasions, hand¬ 
some dinners were given at a more fashion¬ 
able hour to any friends or correspondents 
of house who might be in London. Mr. 
Thursby took the foot of the table, and I 
was always expected to be present. At 
length I completed two years of servitude 
in the bouse, and by that time was 
thoroughly up to all the details of business. 
I had been very diligent. I had never 
taken a holiday, and never had cause to 
absent myself from business on account of 
ill-health. On the very day I speak 
of we had one of the dinners mentioned. 
The guests were chiefly merchants or 
planters from the West Indies, with a 
tnroign consul or two, and generally a few 
* rs of merchantmen. The guests as 
r rived were announced by Mr. 


Jonrin’s own servant, Peter Elopps, who 
always waited on these occasions. Peter 
was Umself a character. He was a Dutch¬ 
man. Mr. Janrin had engaged his services 
many years before during a visit to Hol¬ 
land. He had picked Peter out of a canal 
I or Peter .had picked him out, on a dark 
night, I never could understand which had 
rendered the service to the other; at all 
events it had united them ever afterwards, 
and Peter had afterwards nursed his master 
through a long illness, and saved his life. 
The most important secrets of State might 
have been discussed freely in Peter’s 
presence. First, he did not understand a 
word that was said, and then he was far too 
honest and discreet to have revealed it if 
he had. 

Several people had been announced. 
Ten minutes generally brought the whole 
together. I caught the name of one— 
Captain Hassall. He was a stranger, a 
strongly - built man with a sunburnt 
countenance and bushy whiskers ; nothing 
remarkable about him, except, jierhaps, 
the determined expression of his eye and 
mouth. His brow was good, and altogether 
I liked his looks, and was glad to find 
myself seated next to him. He bad been 
to all parts of the world, and had spent 
some time in the India and China seas. 
He gave me graphic accounts of the strange 
people of those regions; and fights with 
Chinese and Malay pimtes, battles of a 
more regular order with French and 
Spanish privateers, hun icanes or typhoons. 
Shipwrecks and exciting adventures of all 
sorte seemed matters of everyday occur¬ 
rence. A scar on his cheek, and another 
across his hand, showed that he had been 
at close quarters, too, on some occasion, 
with the enemy, 

Mr. Janrin and Mr. Thursby both paid 
him much attention during dinner. Allu¬ 
sions were made by him to a trading 
voyage he had ^rformed in the service of 
the firm, and it struck me from some 
remarks he let drop that he was about to 
undertake another of a similar character. 
I was not mistaken. After dinner, when 
the rest of the gueAts were gone, he re¬ 
mained behind to discuss pai*ticular8, and 
Mr. Janrin desired me to join the conclave. 
I was much interested in all I heard. A 
large new ship, the Barbara, bad been 
purchased, of which Captaiu Hassall had 
become part owner. She was now in dock 
fitting for sea. She mounted ten carriage 
guns and four swivels, and was to be 
supplied with a proportionate quantity 
of small arms, and to be well manned. 
A lettc*r of marque was to be obtained for 
her, though she was not to fight except in 
case of necessity; while her cargo was 
to be assorted and suited to various 
localities. She was to visit several places 
to the east of the Gape of Good Hope, and 
to proceed on to tlie Lidian Islands and 
China. 

“And how do you like thq enterprise, 
James P ” asked Mr. Janrin, after the 
captain had gone. 

“ I have not^ considered the details 
sufficiently to give an opinion, sir,” I 
answered. “ If all turns out as the cap¬ 
tain expects, it must be very profitable, 
but there are difficulties to be overcome, 
and dangers encountered, and much loss 
may be incurred.” 

I saw Mr. Janrin and the head clerk 
exchange glances, and nod to each other. 
I fancy that they were nods of approval at 
what I had said. 

“ Then, James, you would not wish to 
engage in it in auy capacity ? ” said Mr. 


Janrin. “You would rather not encoun 
the dangers and difficulties of such 
voyage?” 

“That is a very d’fferent matter, sir, 
answered. “I should very much like 
visit the countries you speak of, and ^ 
difficulties I cannot help seeing woi 
enhance the interest of the voyage.” 

Again the x^rincipol and clerk exchanj 
glances and nodded. 

“What do you say, then, James, 
taking charge of the venfnire as supercari 
My belief is that you will act with c 
cretion and judgment as to its di.spoi 
and that we shall have every reason to 
satisfied with you. Mr. Thunsby agi 
with me. Do you not, Thursby ? ” 

‘ * I feel sure that Mr. James will brin^ 
discredit on the firm, sir,” answered . 
Thursby, smiling at me. “On the c 
trary, sir, no young man I am acquain 
with is so likely to conduce to the suc< 
of the enterprise.” 

I was highly gratified by the kind 
marks of my friends, and expressed 
thanks accordingly, at the same time i 
I begged I might be allowed tw’o days 
consideration: I desired, of course, to c 
suit my mother, and was anxious alsc 
know what another would have to sa; 
the subject. t5he, like a sensible | 
agreed with me that it would be wis< 
endure the separation for the sake of 
curing, as I hoped to do, ultimate com 
and independence. I knew from the 
that she gave this advice that she did 
love me less than I desired. I need su; 
more than that her confidence was a poi 
ful stimulus to exertion and pc'rseven 
in the career I had chosen. My mo 
was far more doubtful about the m;ii 
Not till the morning after I had 
it to her did she say, “ Go, my son , 
God protect you and bless your ei 
prise! ” 

I was from this time forward acti 
engaged in the preparations for tlie 
age. My personal outfit was sp<'< 
ready, but 1 considered it necessary tc 
amine all the cases of merchandise pxi 
board, that I might be properly acquai 
with aU the articles in which I was f> 
to trade. “It’s just what I expecte 
him,” I heard Mr. Janrin remark to 
Thursby, when one evening I returnoc 
from my daily duties. “Ay, sir, tlic 
the ling of the true metal in th.o ! 
observed the head derk. 

Captain l^assall was as active in Hi 
artment as I was in mine, and we 
ad the Barbara ready for sea wi 
tolerably good crew. In those sti 
days of warfare it was no easy tliii 
man a merchantman well, but Oa, 
Hassall had found several men wHc 
sailed with him on previous voyag'es 
they without difficulty persuaded otin 
ship on board the Barbara. 

Our first officer, Mr. BandolpH, 
gentleman in the main, and a very p>lo 
companion, though he had at first; f 
in his everyday working suit, that; i 
crow look which tall gaunt men, wHc 
been somewhat battered by win<l 
weather, are apt to get. Our secon <1 
Ben, or rather “ Benjie ” Stubbs, a.s t 
usudly called, was nearly as brot^d 
was long, with puffed-out brown ^ 
wearing an invincible smile. I£o 
man of one idea; be was satisHed 
being a thorough seaman, and was nc 
else. As to histoiy'', or science, oxr H 
terior of countries, he was profo 
ignorant. As to the land, it was nV 
well in its way to grow trees and 
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b UTS but tiie sea was undoubtedly the 
TrTelement for pcKjple to live on; and 
remod to look with, supreme contempt 
ill those who had the misfortune to be 
ipifd on shore. The third mate» Henry 
haiiTery little the appearance of a 
though he was a very good one. 
vis slight in Ggnre, and refined in 
Eanners and seemed, I fancied, bom 
i liizher position than that which he 
i. He had served for two years before 
riast, but his rouf^h associates during 
: time had not been able in any way to 
jrhim. Our surgeon, David GWynne, 

• I need scarcely say, a Welshman. He 
::ot had much professional experience, 
fisvas an intelligent young man, and 
tiirTeral of the jjeculiarities which are 
isiersd characteristic of his people, but 

from what I saw of him when ho 
r. c:^e on board that he would prove 
.-n-able companion. Curious as it 
,r vrIQ, there were two men among the 
i dio by birth were superior to any of 

1 may, perhaps, have to say more 
them by-and-lay. We mustered, 
and men, forty bands all told. 

VX pass over the leave-takings with 
dear ones at home. 1 knew and 
vjit true prayers, as well as kind 
would follow me wherever I might 

billies/' said my kind employer as I 
d fn-im him, “ I trust you thoroughly 
7:ald my own son, if I had one. I 
1 t blame you if the enterprise does 
rkr-eed. so do not take it to heart, for 

■ Tthat you will do your best, aud no 

: do more.” Mr. Thursby con- 

”d that it was incumbent on him to 

a dignified farewell of me, and to 
' on me all the duties and responsi- 

- of my office; but he broke down, 
tj'ar stood in bis eye as he wrung 

:^1, and said in a husky voice, “ You 
r i!': about it, my dear boy; you’ll do 
■M we shall have you back here, 

■ strong, with information sue- 
to guide Giarrard, Janrin, and Co., 

an important speculation; and 
^ T, I hope, to lay the foundation of 
vn fortune. Good-bye, goid-bye; 
-T. bless you, ray boy! ” 
r unly could not have commenced 
^■iritaking under better auspices, 
-r ibtained the necessary permission 

* flonoorahle East India Company to 

2 their territories, the Barbara pro- 
-i * j Spithead, and I ran down to pay 
-r Tint to my friends, which was the 

: my joining the ship at Spithead 
I have described, and where I 
readers to give these necessary 

-tjitioxLS. 

^ -:avoy was standing on under easy 

■ allcw the scattered vessels to come 

long as there was a ray of day- 
>7 were seen taking up their places. 

then, after dark. I could see a 
2 form gliding by > some tall 
or heavy store-ship^^r perhaps 
rbter craft, to part with us after 
: ’-he line, bound round Cape Horn. 

' was considerable, and as I felt 

- ’-.ahon to turn in, I continued 
^ * hfr deck till it had struck six bells 

' watch.* Mr. Randolph, the 

^ had charge of the deck. He, 

was not always inclined to agree 


I ' watdi consists of four hours, nnd the 

L rrery half hoar. As the first watch com- 
r it was then eleven. There are two 

r 'rtsn four to six aud from six to eight 
L' ''w tibat the same men may not be on duty 
Jwwra each day. 
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with some of the opinions held by our 
captain. 

“ He’s a fine fellow, our skipper, but full 
of fancies, as you’ll find; but there isn’t a 
better seaman out of the port of London,” 
he observed, as he took a few turns along¬ 
side me. “ I have a notion that he believes 
in the yams of the Flying Dutchman, and 
of old Boody, the Portsmouth chandler, 
and in many other such bits of nonsense, 
but as I was saying—” 

“What, don’t youP” I asked, inter- 
rapting him; “I thought all cailora be¬ 
lieved in those tales.” 

The captain had been narrating some of 
them to us a few evenings \)efore. 

“No, I do not,” answered the first 
mate, somewhat sharply. “ 1 believe that 
God made this water beneath our feet, and 
that He sends the wind which Foractimes 
covers it over with sparkling ripples, and 
at others stirs it up into foaming seas, but 
I don’t think He lets spirits or ghosts of 
any sort wander about doing no good to 
any one. That’s my philosophy. I don’t 
intend to believe in the stuff till 1 see one 
of the gentlemen; and then I shall look 
pretty sharply into his character before I 
take my hat off to him.” 

“ You are right,” Mr. Randolph, and I 
do not suppose that the captain differs 
much from you. He only wishes to guard 
against mortal enemies, and he has shown 
that he is in earnest in thinking that there 
is some danger, by having come on deck 
every half-hour or oftencr during the night. 
There he is again.” 

Captain Hassall stood before us; “ Cast 
loose and load the guns, Mr. Randolph, and 
send a quarter-master to serve out the 
small arms to the watch.” He said quietly, 
“ There has been a sail on our quarter for 
some minutes past, which may possibly be 
one of the convoy, but she may not. 
Though she carries but little canvas she is 
creeping up to us.” 

The mate and I while tnlking had not 
observed the vessel the captain pointed out. 
“ The skipper has sharp eyes,” said the 
first mate, as he parted from me to obey 
the orders he had received. Our crew bad 
been frequently exercised at the guns. 
Having loaded and run them out, the 
watch came tumbling aft to the arm chest. 
Cutlasses were buckled on and pistols 
quickly loaded, and boarding pikes placed 
along the bulwarks ready for use. The 
men did not exactly understand what all 
this preparation was for, but that was 
nothing to them. It signified fighting, 
and most British seamen are ready for 
that at any time. The captain now joined 
me iu my walk. “It is better to be 
prepared, though nothing come of it, than 
to be taken unawares,” he observed. “ It 
is the principle I have gone on, and as it 
is a sound one, I intend to continue it as 
long as I live.” I agreed with him. We 
walked the deck together for twenty 
minutes or more engaged in conversation. 
His eye was constantly during the time 
looking over our starboard quarter. Even 
I could at length distinguish the dim out¬ 
line of a vessel in that direction. Gradnally 
the sails of a ship with taut raking masts 
became visible. 

“ That craft is not one of our convoy, 
and I doubt that she comes among us for 
any good purpose,” exclaimed the captain; 
“ I should like to bring the frigate down 
upon the fellow, but we should lose our 
share of the work, and I think that we 
can manage him ourselves. Call the star¬ 
board watch, Mr. Stubbs.” 

The men soon came tumbling up from 


below, rather astonished at being so soon 
called. The other officers were also soon 
on deck. Mr. Randolph agreed that the 
stranger, which huug on our quarter like 
some ill-omened bird of prey, had an ex¬ 
ceedingly suspicious appearance, and that 
we were only acting with ordinary prudence 
in being prepared for him. 

“The fellow won’t fire, as he would 
bring the frigate down upon him if ho did,” 
observed the first mate; “he will therefore 
either run alonjnide in the hopes of sur¬ 
prising us, and taking us by boarding 
before we have time to fire a pistol, which 
would attract notice, or, should the wind 
fall light, he may hope to cut us out with 
his boats.” 

Eight bells struck. We could hear the 
sound home faintly over the waters from 
two of the Indiamen to windward of us, but 
no echo came from the deck of the stranger. 
The men were ordered to lie down under 
the bulwarks till wanted. Had Captain 
Hassall thought fit, we might, by making 
sail, have got out of danger, but he hsd 
hopes that instead of being taken by the 
stranger he might take him. It struck me 
that we might be running an unwarrant¬ 
able risk of getting the vessel or cargo 
injured by aUowing ourselves to be at- 
ta^ed. 

* * Not in the least,” answered the captain ; 
“ we serve as a bait to the fellow, bikI 
shall benefit directly by catching him. J f 
we were to give the alarm he would be off 
like a shot, and depend on it he has a fast 
pair of heels, or he would not venture in 
among us, so that the frigate would have 
little chance of catching him.” 

The truth is. Captain Hassall had made 
up his mind to do something to boast of. 
Orders were now given to the men to 
remain perfectly silent; the stranger was 
drawing closer and closer; grapnels had 
been got ready to heave on board him, 
and to bold him fast should it be found 
advisable. It was, however, possible that 
bis crew might so greatly outnumber ours 
that this would prove a dangerous pro¬ 
ceeding. As to our men, they knew when 
they shipped that they might have to 
fight, aud they all now seemed in good 
heart, so that we had no fear on the score 
of their failing us. Our officers were one 
and all full of fight, though each exhibited 
his feelings in a different way. The 
surgeon’s only fear seemed to be that the 
stranger would prove a friend instead of a 
foe, and that there would be no skirmish 
after all. 

“ She’s some craft one of the other 
vessels has fallen in with, and she has just 
joined company for protection,” he ob¬ 
served. “ For my part I shall turn in, 
as I am not likely to be wanted, cither to 
fight or to dress wounds.” 

The wind, which had much fallen, had 
just freshened up again. “Whatever ho 
is, friend or foe, here he comes,” exclaimed 
Mr. Randolph. “ Steady, lads,” cried the 
captain, “don’t move till I give the word.” 

As he spoke the stranger glided up, her 
dark sails appearing to tower high above 
ours. We kept on our course as it she was 
not perceivea. With one sheer she was 
alongfdde, there was a crash as her yards 
locked with ours, and at the same moment 
numerous dark fqrms appeared in her 
rigging and nettings about to leap on to 
our deck. “ Now give it them,” cried our 
captain. Our men sprang to their feet and 
fired a broadside through the bulwarks of 
the enemy. Tlie cries and shrieks which 
were echoed back showed the havoc which 
had been caused, bhouts and blows, the 
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most reluctantly, Captain 
^ i^istui tlvorx'fore ordered the helm to be 
^ direction 

^ WTO expected to find the convoy. 

(To be continved.) 
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holes^e people for photographs and 

T,r nwwii your r-ast of plastcr-of-raris, and 

jxMir nwuia pliter-of-Paris. 

"^1. - ^^'^TrpSteeplechase is played with a teetotum. 
' t»w. more their horses on in turn, according 

»*■* to their spin. If the num- 

you to a hedge or obstacle of any kind, 
y*Mur turn, or go as many nunilKTs back, 
•■ ^ud frequently the tens are coante<l as 


addition to the fences and ditoiies which 
_ piacea St ▼arying distAOces round the l>oard. 

ttrst passes the post, or Jumps on the 
•unab«*, wins. The rules are oft^m varied, but 
can drmw up a code for yourself from these 
ykata. 

- I^uWish your letter? Not for the 

” ^wW* tboQgh it is the Wggest we ever had- we 
jtjsi sent us a tuols-^dotb by mistake. 
^ Baa been answered. 2. Your lodiarubber was too 
thiii- 

BITS.—The ".Saturday Half Holiday Guide”con- 
lisU of fossil and -otlier coller-tlng grounds 
Losidnn, besides fitber useful InformatiOT for 
of fleld rUil.s. etc I'bcr*- «rt* tyo p U at 
the Ilallast Kt and the 

get into eitlier of tbem without dlfflc nity. You 
^trr have to par to go Into a qnarry for geolr*gls|ng 
v^wea. We hom- to rsibllsii In an early numlMJr 
^artkk on gry^l cidb ctln* grmimla near London. 

A vr.tp -"The Mttli- Vulgar ^;y'' J» '^e of tiie 
^^jpsMsby Legends, l/y th« tt, H. iiartii^. 


J. Black.—A good book on chromatics has recently 
been published in the International Scientific Series 
neld IS the great authority. Remi Owen Jones’s 
krture on " Colour in the Decorative Arts " deli- 
WT»i liefore the Society of ArU in 1S62—one of the 
Great Exhibition course. 

J. A. R.—1. Xapoleon i. mamed Josephine Beau- 
hamais in 17W, and, after his divorce, married as 
I his s^nd wife Maria Louisa of Austria in 1810 

• 2. Lady Jane Grey was executed on February I2th 

, 1564. 3. The Cato Street Conspiracy had for its 

• object the overthrow of the Government by assassi- 
I Dating the Cabinet Ministers. Arthur Thistlewood 
I mis the head of it. It took place in 1820. Cato 

Street is in the Edgware Roatl, or rather was. for the 
I name has been clianged to that of Homer Street. 

: Lancastrian.— Lord Lytton, the novelist, was bom in 
1805. Many people think “ Harold" and "The Last 
of the Barons ” to be his best works. 

Conflagration. —The poker, placed to make the fire 
dniw up, gets warm very rapidly, and the difference 
j in temperntnre assists the draught. As soon as the 
I iron is no warmer than the surroundings, the poker 
is of no use ; hence there is no object in leaving it 
till it Is red-hot. 

Simple Stman.— "I have joined a Mutual Improve¬ 
ment class. lAsi Tneiaday ewening a reading was 
given by one of the merebera, and we all had to 
criticise it In turn ; but when my turn came round I 
colonred up, and sat trembling in my seat. ‘ Now 
then, Syman,' said the chairman. I rose and stam¬ 
mered out sometliing, and then sat down amidst the 
uproarious laughter of tlie class. Is there anything 
I can do to prevent this unpleasant feeling?” It 
seems to us tliat these fellow'.s have acted very ^sdy 
in going in for improvement, for they are obviously 
much in need of it. Try again, Syman, and you will 
soon get over your nervousness! 

Zephyr.— Boulton and Watt’s estimate for nne-horse 
power was 33,000 foot pounds per minute, Iwnoe the 
horse power of an engine*the pressure in pounds 
on a square incli of the piston x the area of the piston 
X the longtii of the stroke in feet x immber of strokes I 
per minute=33,000. Deduct a tenth for friction. I 

Y. H. — P.^triek Hamilton, Scotland's proto-martyr 
died at St. Andiews in 1528, and George Wisliart in 
1.546. 

J. P. B.—Messrs. Routledge publish the shilling book- 
on Cyprus. 

Ophkloph.— You can see the scientific names of our 
common insects in nearly every manual of entomo¬ 
logy. 

Sydney Phillips.— The twelve great City Companies 
arranged in their order of precedence, are—Mercers,’ 
Grocers, Drapers. Fishmongers, Goldsmiths, Skinners. 
Merchant Taylors, Haberdashers. Salters, Ironmon¬ 
gers, Vintners, and Clothworkers. .Such was the 
importance attached to the twelve that it wa.s for¬ 
merly necessary for a citizen, if a member of any 
other Company, to quit it ou becoming an alderman, 
and enter one of the dozen. There are seventy-five 
companies, forty without halls. Their true relative 
wealth is not kmown. If you must take your defaced 
penny postage-stamps to .St. Martin’s-le-GraUd, take 
them on the Ist of April. Surely you can see the 
absurdity of such a statement without writing to os 


Statist.— The population of the world, as given by 
Behni and Wagner, oiu* two latest authorities. Is 
1,456,000,000. Europe is estimated to coutaiu 
315,929,000; Asia 834,707,.500 ; Africa 205,679.000; 
America 95,405,500; Australasia 4.031,000; and the 
rest of the p<;ople are found in the Arctic Regions 
and other unclassified localities. 


' OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, i 

1 (third series.) I 

n.—Uluminatini: Competition. | 

I N this Competition we offered, on pasol 
Ihree Prizes, of the value of One Gii 
and a half, One Guinea, and Half-a-Guinea| 
the best Illumination of a Text of Scrintur 
be selected at the ojition of competitors f 
either the Old or the New Testament, but 
to contain more than six words. ' 

Competitors were to be divided into 1 
classes—First Class, ages from 17 up to 
Second Class, from 14 to 17 ; Third CM 
ages up to 14. [ 

Subjoined is the Award in the Third ClJ 
^ — HowaPwD Nop 

0A5 IE, Fox s Bank, Bidelord, North D 
aged 13 years. 

CERTIFICATE.S OF MERIT. 

Albert C. Bredkn, 149, Skidmore Street H 
street, Milo End, E. 

Herbert J. Ccrtis. 7, Great Stanhope Street, B 
Richard Letts, 59, Benwell Road, Highbury-, Lc 

WaLFE Alan Tanner, Leigh House, Bridge i 
Barton Hill, Bristol. 

Harry Chas. Newlyn, Sherborne. Dorset. 

W. K Kelsey, The Academy, Strand Street, 
wich, Kent. 

John Hillman, 13, Ceylon Place. Eastbourne. 
William Rl sbridge, 14, Kingsbury Road, Brig 
^ John Cooper, 09, Malda Vale, w. 

I Alfred Ernest M(X>re, Nether Street, Beestoi 
tiugham. 

! Walter William Prick, Sydney Villa, Chesnu* 

, tVorcester. 

^ Edwin Miller, is. Norwich Road. Ipswich. 
John Pedder, Jun., 13. .Somerset Place, Bath. 
Frank Chalmers, Commercial Bank Bnildingi 
caldy. 

Francis Geo. Fox, 30, High Street, Wettot 
31 are. 

EmvARD PARIS, 12, Alfred Street, St. Leonards 
Richard Friend, Caldtcote Hall, near Nuneat 
Arthur John Chambers, Woodhead Vicaras 
field. Dear .Manchester. 

Arthur Wm. Wise, 3, Primroao Terrace, Gr*' 
Kent. 

Herbert James Biggs, 6, Banbury Road 
Hackney. *' 

George Grlmsham', 7, Chorley Street, Bolton.’' 
Gfairob i'RKDK. Vardv. 3, St. John 8 Hill 
buiy. 

.lAMis Sh»xrlock, Police Station. ILochesU 
Westminster. « 

John Treharne Phillips, l. Park Place T 
Mouinouthshire. ’ 



I George Brown, care of 3Ir8. lUmsay 63 
I Street, Edinburgh. . * ' 

; Robert Redpath, 2 , Ravens^vorth Place, B 
j Village. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

, Edward Hopkins, 9, Brunswick Place. Swansv 
' Edw'in Leonard Lewis, Grove House Broi’ 
Bristol. 

P. W'. Bullock. 72, Edgware Road. 

Frank Stockdale Sleight, 1. Dirleton Tern 
way, West Ham, K. 

Edric J. Shalcross, 71, Myddelton Street 
well, E.C. 

W'illiam j. Plumbridoe, 2, Cromwell VUlai 
low. 

Eustace Harding, 2 . Wallbridge, P*rorac. 
Alfred J. M. Borwell, 13, Irving drove. S 

Hamilton J. K. Hume, 28, Colosine Road N'e- 
worth. ’ 

W. J. DUFFELL, 100, Amhurst Road, e. 

Chas. W. H. Greaves, Clarendon House Chrf 
Road, Bournemouth. ' * 

Alexander H. Maturr, 64, Keo^li Road NV 
Stratford, E. ’ 

3VILLIAM J. Nkwlyn, Sherborne, Horset. S 

John W^ Walter, 93, East India Road, Poyv 
Willy A. H.\rvet, 4, Providence Pl^o / 
Gates, Richmond Hill, Norwicli. * 

Walter Hanks Day, The Hawthorns. Ma\d^ 
Frank Satcock Fordkam, Aslteroft. 

Richard M. West, 3, Square XdnfTer R 
Geneva. Switzerland. ^ 

Gustav Paschke, 22, Berwiclc Street \vl 

Road, Liverpool. ' J 

B.^H. W. Claridgk, 12. Albert Road, K.ll\| 

We reserve any remarks we Tnavj 
make until we complete our adjudjicati] 
Fii-st and Second Classea. ' “ 
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McBain and “Ap,” and the "Flower of Arrandoon.' 


»f CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 


Bt Gordon STAni.E.s, m.d., r.n., 

Peak, and Plain,” etc., etc. 


ym IT.—THE “ FliOWEF. OF ARR.VNDOON ’* 
-'LD .IPS COTTAGE—TRIAL TRIPS AND 
rilFTL LiaSONS. 


10 aot think that, during any period of 
bfOTner life, Allan McGregor’s foster- 
^ was ninch happier than he was 
SLgsged, with the help of his boy 
fcfe, in getting the cutter they had 
ready for her summer cruise among 
ftbaem Islands. 

^ -ere not quite unassisted in their 
m Jiough; no, for had they not the 
iBrHige of possessing skilled labour? 
I But Tom Ap Ewen their right-hand 
U to guide, direct, and counsel them in 
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every difficulty? And right useful they 
found him, too. 

Thomas was a Welshman, as his name in¬ 
dicates; he had been a boatbuilder all 
his life. He hved in a little house by the 
lake-side, and this house of his bore in 
every respect a very strong resemblance to 
a boat turned upside down. All its 
furniture and fittings looked as though at 
one time they had been down to the sea in 
ships, and very likely they had. Tom’s 
bea was a canvas cot which might have 
been w^te at one time, but which was 
terribly smoke - begrito^ now; Tom’s 
cooking apparatus was a stove, and, saving 
a sea-chest which served the double pur¬ 
pose of dais and tool-box, all the seats in 
his cottage were lockers, while the old 
lamp that hung from the blackened rafters 
gave evidence of having seen better days, 
having in fact dangled from the cabin deck 
of some trusty yacht. 

Tom himself was quite in keeping with 
his little home. A man of small stature 
was Tom. I will not call him dapper, 
because you know that would imply neat¬ 
ness and activity, and there was very little 
of either about Tom. But he had plenty 
of breadth of beam, and so stiff was he 
apparently, that he looked as if he had 
be^ made out of an old bow^rit, and had 
acted for years in the capacity of figure¬ 
head to an old seventy-four. Seen from 
the front, Tom ap^ared, on week-days, to 
be all apron from his chin to his toes; his 
hard wiry face was be-stubbled over in half 
its length with grey hairs, for Tom found 
the scissors more handy and far less 
dangerous than a razor; and, jauntily 
cocked a little on one side of his head, he 
wore a square paper cap over a reddish-brown 
wig. Well, if to this you add a pair of short 
arms, a pair of hard homy hands, and 
place two roguish beads of hazel ejes in 
under his bushy eyebrows, you have just as 
complete a description of Thomas Ap Ewen 
as I am capable of giving. 

This wee wee man generally went by the 
name of Old Ap. Of course there were ill- 
natured people who sometimes, behind 
Tom’s back, added an « to the ; but, 
honestly speaking, there was not a bit of 
the ape about him, except, perhaps, when 
ta]^g snuff. Granting that his partiality 
for snuff was a fault, it was one that you 
could reasonably strive to forgive, in con¬ 
sideration of his many other sterling 
qualities. 

Well, Tom was master of the yard, so to 
speak, into which the purchased cutter was 
hauled to be fitted, and although McBain 
did not take all the advice that was ten¬ 
dered to him, it is but fair to say that he 
benefited by a good deal of it. 

It would have done the heart of any one, 
save a churl, good to have seen how wil¬ 
lingly those boys worked ; axe, or saw, or 
hammer, plane, or spokeshave, nothing 
came amiss to them. Allan was im- 
doubtedly the best artisan; he had been 
used to such work before; but generally 
where there’s a will there’s a way, and the 
very newness of the idea of labouring like 
ordinary mechanics lent, as far as Allan 
and Kory were concerned, a charm to the 
whole business. 

“ There is nothing hackneyed about this 
sort of thing, is there ? ” Balph would say, 
looking up from planing a deck-spar. 

“There is a deal to leam, too,” Eory 
might answer. “ Artisans mustn’t be fools, 
sure. But how stiff my saw goes! ” 

“ A bit of grease will put that to rights.” 
■RHlph’s face would beam while giving a 
of information like this, or while initiat¬ 


ing Rory into the mysteries of dovetailing, 
or explaining to him that when driving a 
nail he must hit it quietly on the head, 
and then it would not go doubling round 
his finger. 

Old Ap and McBain were both of them 
very learned—or they appeared to be so— 
in the subject of rigging, nor did their 
opinions in this matter altogether coincide. 
Old Ap’s cottage and the yard were quite 
two iniles—Scotch ones—from the castle, 
so on the days when they were busy our 
heroes would not hear of returning to lunch. 

“ Isn’t good bread and cheese, washed 
down with goat’s milk, sufficient for us ? ” 
Ralph might say. 

Ajid Rory would reply, “ Yes, my boy, 
troth, it’s food fit for a king.” 

After limcheon was the time for a little 
well-earned rest. The young men would 
stroll down towards the lake, by whose 
banks there was always something to be 
seen or done for half an hour, if it were 
onl^ skipping flat stones across its surface; 
while the two elder ones would enjoy the 
dolcefar niente and their otium cum digni- 
taie seated on a log. 

“ Well,” said old Ap, one day, “ I sup¬ 
pose she is to be cutter-rigged, though 
for my own part I’d prefer a yawl.” 

“There is no accounting for tastes,” 
replied McBain; “ and as to me, I don’t care 
for two masts where one will do. She 
won’t be over large, you know, when all is 
said and done.” 

“Just look you,” continued Ap, “how 
handy a bit of mizen is.” 

“It is at times, I grant you,” replied 
McBain. 

“ To be sure,” said Ap, “ you may sail 
faster with the cutter but then you 
don’t want to race, do you, look see P ” 

“Not positively to race, Mr. Ewen,” 
relied McBain, “ but there will be times 
when it may be necesspy to get into har¬ 
bour or up a loch, with all speed, and if 
that isn’t racing, why it’s the very next 
thing to it.” 

“Yes, yes,” said old Ap, “but still a 
yawl is easier worked, and as you’ll be a 
bit short handed—” 

“ What! ” cried McBain, in some asto¬ 
nishment; “an eight-ton cutter, and four 
of us. Gall you that short handed ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, I do, look see,” answered 
Ap, taking a big pinch of his favourite 
dust, “ bemuse rd call it only two; surely 
you wouldn’t count upon the Englishmen 
m a sea way.” 

McBain laughed. 

“Why,” he said, “before a month is 
over I’ll have those two Saxon lads, as 
clever cuttersmen as ever handled tiller or 
belayed a halyard. Just wait until we 
return up the loch after our summer’s 
cruise, and you can ciitioise us as much as 
ever you please.” 

Now these amateur yacht-builders, if so 
we may call them, took the greatest of 
pains, not only with the decking and 
rigging of their cutter, but with her paint¬ 
ing and ornamentation as well. There were 
two or three months before them, because 
they did not mean to start cruising before 
May, so they worked away at her with the 
plodding steadiness of five old beavers. In 
their little cabin, where it must be confessed 
there was not too much head room, there was 
nevertheless a good deal of comfort, and 
all the painting and gilding was done by 
Rory’s five artistic fingers. In fact, he 
painted her outside and m, and he named 
her the Flower of Arrandoon, and he 
painted that too on her stem, with a great 
many dashes and flourishes, that any one, 


save himself, would have deemed quite ux 
necessary. 

It was only natund that they shou! 
do their best to make their pigmy vess 
look as neat and as nice as poasibL 
but they had another object in view 
doing so, for as soon as their summ 
cruise was over they meant to sell her. I 
that what they spent upon her would n 
really be money thrown to the winds, I 
quite the reverse. Young Ralph km 
dozens of young men just as fond of saili 
and adventure as he was, and he thought 
would be strange indeed if he himself, \ 
sisted by the voluble Rory, could i 
manage to give such a glowing account 
their cruise, and of all the fun and advi 
tures they were sure to have, as wo 
make the purchase of the Flower of Am 
doon something to be positively compe 
for. 

When she was at last finished and fiti 
and lying at anchor in the creek of G1 
troom, with the water lap-lapping ur 
her bows, her sails all nicely clewed, 
her slender topmast bobbing and ben^ 
to the trees, as if saluting them, wh 
can assure you she looked very pn 
indeed. But there was something n 
than mere prettiness about her; she loc 
useful. Care had been taken with 
ballasting,. so she rode like a duck in 
water. She had, too, sufficient bread! 
beam, and yet possessed depth of 
enough to make her safe in a sea-way, 
McBain knew well—and so, for that ma 
did Allan—that these were solid advant 
in the kind of waters that woxild form 
cruising ground. In a word, the Fli 
of Arrandoon was a comfortable 
worthy boat, well-proportioned and ha 
and what more could any one wish foi 

And now the snow had all fled fron 
hills and the glens, only on the cre 
of moimtain tops was it still to be 6< 
ay, and would be likely to be seen a 
summer through. But soft and ba 
blew the western winds, and the mavi 
blackbird returned to make joyous : 
from morning’s dawn till dewy eve. 
hidden in bushy dells, canary - col 

{ mmroses smiled over the green of 
eaves, and ferns and breckans beg 
unfold their brown fingers in the b 
while buds on the silvery scented b 
that grew on the brae-lands, and 
crimson-tipped tassels on the larcbc 
courted the haughs, told that sprin 
come, and summer itself was not far d 
And so one fine morning says Mi 
“ Now, Allan, if your friends are 
we’ll go down to the creek, get up < 
|,of an anchor, and be off on a trial tr: 

Trial trips are often failures, but 
the boys’ cutter certainly was not. I 
thing was done under McBain*a dire 
Allan doing neiuly all the principal 
though assisted by old Ap; but if 
and Rory did not work, tbey *wi 
Nothing escaped them, and if tboy 
say much, it was because, like I 
parrot, they were “ rattling ixp tlie 
ing.” 

The day was beautiful—a blue si 
drifting cloudlets of white owerbeac 
good, though not stiff breeze 1 
right up the loch, so they toob a,d' 
of this, and scudded on for ten. i 
Glen Mora. They did not run r 
against the old black pier, and. sms 
own bowsprit in the attempt to h 
down. No, the boat was well steei 
the sails lowered just at the rigbt t 
mainsail neatly and smartly furl 
covered as neatly, and the jib sto'w 
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lileft as watch-inaii, and McBain and 
r^ds went on shore for a walk and 

lieOlL 

ieeTening after they had enjoyed to 
J their “ bit of a cruise on shore,” as 
UB caDed it, they returned to their 
, isd almost immediately started back 
7.«tTOom. The wind still blew up 
jkj it was almost, though not quite, 
luithem. This our young yachtsmen 
; t itgret, for. as their sailing-master 
it would enable them to find out 
; cutter could do, for, tacking and 
^sdiag, they had. to work to wiiid- 

u* gloaming ere they dropped anchor 
2 in the creek, and McBain’s verdict 
^ Flower of Arrandoon was a per- 
^iihsfactory one. 

i lido, gentlemen,” he said, “she’ll 
ti is handy, and stout, and willing. 

* is DO extra sauciness about her, 
li it is on excellent terms with her- 
ci although she doesn’t sail im~ 
ii) close to the wind, still I say she 
ri herself gallantly and well.” 

noted nothing more than this to 
iliffiand his friemds an appetite for 
isehof mountain mutton that awaited 
arhar return to the castle. They were 
aiiag spirits too ; it made every one 
just to see them happy, so that 
E3)g passed oS that night as merrily 
^ bells. 

hi near the old Castle of Arrandoon 
i i great chain of lakes that stretch 
ast to west of Scotland, and are 
segetier by a broad and deep canal, 
SITS passage to many a stately 
Iris c^ial, once upon a time, was 
^ as one of the engineering won- 
world, leading as it does often 
^ hills so high and wild that in 
England they would be honoured 
^rdie of mountains. 

^ vhole week or more, ere the cutter 
» bows to the southward and 
K started away on her summer 
every day was spent on this 
t a big enough in all conscience 
s'iVTw of any kind, being in many 
two and three miles in 
^ its length is over twenty. 

^ be said with a good deal of 
tfi Allan McGhregor had spent his 
^ upon lakes, for as soon as his 
was big enough to grasp a tiller 
tod one. He knew all about boats 
--nOing, and was, on the whole, 
^ fr^h-watcr sailor. With 
c hury it was somewhat different, 
though the former at all 
However, they were apt pupils, 

^ ?Jod health and williogness to 
I* is it a boy will not Icam ? 

• ^‘9 cottage were models of 
^-rigged ve-ssels of the smaller 
iiriDeipal of them being a sloop, 

’ cd a yawl. Ap deSghted to 

on the peculiar merits and 
-* -see, interspersed with many a 
r^img shentJemen, and look you 
fca with the curious accent which 
^ «lcne can give to such simple 
models our heroes used to 
theoretically speaking, they 
^ deal about seamanship before 
on board the cutter to take 

I 

“ makes perfect in any pro- 
j^ vitiongh experience is often- 
^ std cmel teacher, there is no 
and her lessons are 
^ ibree there is no forgetting, 
lessoii Eory got one mom- 


ing; ^ he had the tiller in hand, and was 
bowling along full before the wind. It 
^med such easy work sailing thus, and 
Kory was giving more of his time than he 
O’lght to have done to conversation with 
his companions, and even occasionally 
stealing a glance on shore to admire the 
scenery, when all at once, “Flop! flop! 
crack! harsh ! ” cried the sail, and round 
came the boom. The wind was not very 
fresh, so there was little harm done; besides, 
McBain was there, and I verily believe 
that had that old tar gone to sleep, he 
would have been dozing in dog fashion 
with his weather eye open. But on this 
occanon poor Eory was scratching and 
rubbing a bare head. 

“Crack, harsh,” he said, looking at the 
offending sail; “ troth and indeed it is 
harsh you crack, I can tell you.” 

Ah! ” said McBain, quietly, “ sailing a 
bit off, you see.” 

“’Deed and indeed,” replied Eory, “ but 
you|re right, and by the same token my 
hat’s off too, and troth I thought the poor 
head of me was in it.” 

It will be observed that Eory had a 
habit of talHng slightly Irish at times, but 
I must do him the credit of saying that he 
never did so except when excited. 

Another useful lesson that both Ealph 
and Eory took some pains to learn was to 
lookout for squalls. They learned this on 
the loch, for there sometimes, just as you 
are quietly passing some tree-clad bank or 
brae, you all at once open out some beauti¬ 
fully romantic glen. Yes, both beautiful 
and romantic enough, but down that gully 
sweeps the gusty wind, with force enough 
often to tear the sticks off the sturdiest i 
boat, or lay her flat and helpless on her ] 
beam ends. But the lesson, once learned, j 
was taken to heart, and did them many a ' 
good tmn in after days, when sailing away 
over the seas of Greenland in their saucy 
yacht, the Snowbird. 

The time now drew rapidly near for 
them to start away to cruise m earnest. 
They had spent what they termed “a 
jolly time of it ” in Gleutroom. Time had 
never, never seemed to fly so quickly 
before. They had had many adventures 
too; but one they had only a day or two 
before sailing was the strangest. As, 
however, this adventure had so funny a 
beginning, though all too near a fatal 
ending, I must reserve it for another 
chapter. 

{To be continued.) 


BATTLES WITH THE SEA; 

on, 

HEROES OF THE LIFEBOAT AND 
ROCKET. 

By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Author of "The Red Man’s Revenge,” ••My Lonnie 
and I," etc. 

CHAPTEP. i.—{C(mtinued.) 



The March of Intellect.— At one of the 
early Social Science Congresses there was a. 
meeting, presided over by Lord Brougham, with 
addresses to the working classes. A woiking- 
man from the crowd made a speech of much 
native eloquence. Referring to the vaunts of 
intellectual progress, enlarged upon by Sir John 
Bowring and other 8i>eakers, ne uttered the 
following striking sentence: “ We have been 
hearing much of intellectual progress and the 
advance of the age ; but this 1 know, that the 
march of intellect, if it leads away from the 
cross of Christ is the march of death.*” 


Having and Using.— Health is God’s gift, 
but what use we will make of it is our own 
choice. Bodily strength is God’s gift, but of 
what advantage it shcdl be to us depends upon 
ourselves. Reason and conscience are God’s 
gifts, but for the use of them we are account¬ 
able. And the higher gifts of God’s word and 
God’s grace will nave to be answered for in 
the great day of reckoning, according as that 
word is believed and obeyed, or that grace 
neglected and withstood. 


VTow^ let us carefully consider the wreck- 
11 chart given in our last number. A 
single glance shows that the distribution of 
wrecks is very unequal—naturally so. Near the 
great seaports we find them thickly strewn ; at 
other places, where vessels pass in great num¬ 
bers, on their way to tliese ports, the spots are 
also very numerous, while on unfrequented parts 
they are found only here and there in little 
groups of two, three, or four. Away on the 
nor’-west shores of Scotland, for instance, wlierc 
the seal and the sea-mew have the ocean and 
rugged cliffs pretty much to themselves, the 
plague-spots are few and far between ; but on 
tlie east coast we find a fair sprinkling of them, 
e^ecially in the mouths of the Forth and Tay, 
whither a goodly portion of the world’s shipping 
crowds, and to which the hardy Norseman now 
sends many a load of timber—both log and 
batten—instead of coming, as he did of md, to 
batten on the land. It is much the same with 
Ireland, its more important seaiTorts being on 
the east. * 

But there is a great and sudden increase of 
the spots when wo come to England. They 
commence at the border, on the west, where 
vessels from and to the busy Clyde enter or quit 
the Irish Sea. Darkening the fringes of the land 
on both sides, and clustering round the Isle of 
Man, they multiply until the ports have no room 
to hold them, and, as at Liverpool, they aro 
crowded out into the sea. From the deadly shores 
of Anglesea, where the Royal Charter went down 
in the great and memorable storm of November 
1859, the signs of wreck and disaster thicken as 
we go south until we reach the Bristol Channel, 
which appears to be choked with them, and the 
dangerous cliffs of Cornwall, which receive the 
ill-fated vessels of the fleets that are perpetuaUy 
leaving or entering the two great channels. But 
it is on the east coast of England that the 
greatest damage is done. From Berwick to the 
Thames the black spots cluster like bees. On 
the coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk, off Great 
Yannouth, where lie the dangerous Hasborough 
Sands, the spots are no longer in scattered 
groups, but range themselves in dense battalions* 
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and farther south, off the coast of Kent, round 
•which the world’s commerce flows unceasingly 
into the giant metropolis, where the famous 
Goodwin Sands play their deadly part in the 
great war, the dismal spots are seen to cluster 
densely, like gnats in a summer sky. 

Now, just where the black spots are thickest 
0)1 this wreck-chart, lifeboats and rocket appa¬ 
ratus have been stationed in greatest numbers. 
As in ordinary warfare, so in battles with the 
sea, our “ Storm Warriors ”• are thrown forward 
in force where the enemy’s assaults are most 
fre([uent and dangerous. Hence we find the 
eastern shores of England crowded at every 
point with life-saving apparatus, while most of 
the other dangerous parts of the coirst are pretty 
well guarded. 

Where and how do our coast heroes fight? 
I answer—sometimes on the cliffs, sometimes on 
the sands, sometimes on the sea, and sometimes 
even on the pier-heads. Their operations are 
varied by circumstances. Let us draw nearer 
and look at them while in action, and observe 
how the enemy assails them. 1 shall confine 
myself at present to a sUdrmish. 

When the storm-fieiul is abroad ; when dnvk 
clouds lower ; when blinding rain or sleet drives 
before the angry gale^ and nuittering thunder 
comes rolling over the sea, men with hard hands 
and weatherbeaten facee^ chul in oilskin coats 
and sou’-westers, saunter down to our <piays and 
lieadlauils all round the kiugrlom. 'These are 
The lifeboat crews and rocket brigades. They 
are on the look-out. The enemy is moving, and 
1 he sentinels are being posted for the night—or, 

3 ather, they are postaiig themselves, for nearly 
;dl the figliting men in this war are volun¬ 
teers ! 

The}' require no drilling' to prepare them for 
the field ; no bugle or drum to sound the charge. 
Their drum is the rattling thunder ; their trum¬ 
pet the foaring storm. They began to train for 
this wntfarc when they w'cre not so tall as their 
fathers’ boots, and there are no awkward squads 
among them now. Their organisation is rough- 
and-ready, like themselves, and simple too. 
The heavens call them to action ; the coxswain 
grasps the helm, the oais are manned, the word 
is given, and the rest is straightforward figliting 
—over everything, through everything, in the 
teeth of everything, until the victory is gained, 
and rescued men, women, and children are 
landed in .safety on the shore. 

Of course they do not always succeed, but 
they seldom or never fail to do the very utter¬ 
most that it is in the power of stron*' and daring 
men to accomplish. Frequently they can tell 
of defeat and victory on the same battle-field. 

So it was on one fearful winter night at the 
mouth of the Tyne in the year 1867. The gale 
that night was furious. It suddenly chopped 
round to the s.s.e., and, as if the change had 
recruited its energies, it blew a perfect hurricane 
between midnight and two in the morning, 
accompanied by blinding sliowers of sleet and 
hail, which seemed to cut like a knife. The .sea 
was rising mountains high. 

About midnight, when the stoiTn was gather¬ 
ing force and the sentinels were scarcely able 
to keep a look-out, a preventive officer saw a 
vessel driving ashore to the south of the South 
Tier. Instantly ho burat a blue light, at which 
signal three gun.s were fix-ed from the Spani.sh 
Hattery to call out the Life Brigade. The men 
were on the aleit. About twenty members of 
the brigade assembled almost immediately on 
the pier, where they found that the preventive 
officer and pier-i)oliceman had already got out 
the life-saving appaintus; but the gale was so 
fierce that they liad been forced to crawl on 
their hands and knees to do so. A few minutes 
more and the number of brigade men increased 
to between fifty and sixty. Soon they saw, 
through the hurtling storm, that several vessels 
Tvore driving on shore. Before long four ships, 
with their sails blown to ribbons, were finding 
themselves to powder, and crashing against eacli 
other and the pier-sides in a most fearful man- 


** See an admiralile book, with thie title, written by 
the Rev. John Gilmore, of Rami^te. (Alacmillaa.) 


ner. They were the Mary Mac, the Cora, and 
the Maghee, belonging to Whitstable, and the 
Luceru of Blyth. 

Several lifeboats were stationed at that point 
They were all launched, manned, and promptly 
pulled into the Narrows, but the force of the 
hurricane and seas were such that they could 
not make liead against them. The powers of 
man are limited. When there is a will there is 
not always a way ! For tw’o hoiii-s did these 
brave men strain at the tough oars in vain ; 
then tliey unwillingly put about and returned, 
utterly exhausted, Icavine it to the men with 
the life-lines on shore to do the fighting. Thus, 
frequently, when one arm of the service is pre¬ 
vented from acting, tlxe other arm come.s into 
play. 

The wox k of the men engaged on the pier was 
perilous and difficult, for the lines hail to be 
tired against a head wind. The piers were 
covered with ice, and the gale was so strong 
that the men could hardly stand, while the 
crews of the wrecks were so benumbed that they 
could make little effort to help themselves. 

The men of the Mary ilac, however, maile a 
vigoroiw effort to get their longlioat out. A ' 
hoy jumped in to steady it. Before the men | 
could follow, the boat was stove in, the rope 
that held it broke, and it drove away with tiie ' 
poor lad in it. He was quickly washed out, 
but held on to the gunwale until it drifted into 
bi-oken water, when he was swallowed by the ' 
raging sea and the boat was dashed to pieces. ' 

Meanwhile the crew of the Cora managed to 
swing themselves a.shore, their vessel being close j 
to the pier. The crew of the Lucem, acting on 
tlie advice of the brigade men, succcedeil in 
scrambling on board the Cora and were hauled 
asliore on the life-lines. They had not been ten 
minutes out of their vessel when she turned 
over with her decks towards the terrible sea, 
which literally tore her asunder, and pitched hex- 
up, stem on end, as if she had been a toy. The 
crew of the Maghee Tvere in like manner hauled 
on to the pier, with the exception of one lad 
from Canterbury. It was tlie poor boy’s first 
voyage. Little did he think, probably, while 
dreaming of the adventures of a sailor’s career, 
w’hat a terrible fate awaited him. He was appa¬ 
rently paralysed with fear, and could not spring 
after his comrades to the pier, but took to the 
rigging. He had scarcely done so when the 
vessel heeled over, and he was swung two or 
tlirec times backwaxxls and forwards with the 
motion of the masts. 

It is impossible to imagine the feelings of the 
brave men on the pier, who would so gladly 
have risked their lives to save him—he wiis so 
near, and yet so hopelessly beyond the reach of 
human aid ! 

In a very brief space of time the waves did 
their work—ship and "boy were swallowed np 
together. 

While these events were enacting on the pier 
the Mary Mac bed, drifted over the sand about 
half a mile from where she hod struck. One of 
her crew threw a leadline towards a seaman on 
the shore. The hero plunged into the surf and 
caught it. The rest of the wo»-k wa.s easy. By 
means of the line the men of the Life Brigade 
sent off their hawser, and breeches-buoy or 
cradle (which apparatus I shall hereafter ex¬ 
plain), and drew the crew in safety to the 
land. 

That same moming a*Wliitby brig stnick on 
tlie sands. The lifeboat Pomfret, belonging to 
the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, put out 
and rescued her crew. In the morning the 
shores were strewn xvith wreckage, and amongst 
it was found the body of the boy belonging to 
the Maiy Mac. 

All these disasters were caused by the masters 
of the vessels mistaking the south for the north 
pier, in consequence of having lost sight of 
Tynemouth light in the blinding showei-s. 

Of course many lifeboats were out doing goo<l 
service on the night to which I have referred, 
but I pass all that by at present. The next 
chapter will cairy you, good reader, into the 
midst of a pitched wittle. 

(To be contimied.) 


GYMNASTICS. 

By a Memceu of thf. London* Athlet 
Club. 

{Continued from page 254.) 
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should be covered with leather, and of a tl 
ness affording a good gi*asp. The exercises 
can be performed upon them are iieithe 
tractive nor various, but they are useful, ai 
no article on gymnastics would be com 
without their introduction, we will procec 
describe them. 

Begin by drawing yourself up, as in Fic 
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holding one ring close to tho shoulder ai 
other extended at arm’s length. Now di 
the extended arm, at the same time s-tTai| 
ing the otlier, and repeat the movement a 
as you are able, first one arm straight, th< 
other. Keep the head erect, looking st 
before you, not at either of the rings, 
hanging close together, toes pointed. 

Now try the slow pull up ; this is j 
difficult upon the rings as upon the hori 
bar. The wrists shonld be placed well ov 
rings, so as to get a good purchase. Tlie 
ceed as directed in the horizontal bar cL 
and when you have di'awn yourself qni 
straighten the arms and press them cl 
your sides. Now for a stiff one. "Wq 
this position gradually extend the arms 
allowing the body to sinic until the she 




bring the legs forward when beginning to de¬ 
scend, as-in Fig. 66. 


tlio rings 


Climbing the is more difficult from tho 


Another variety of tho swing is to support 
yourself on the rings, “ grasshopper fashion ” 


(Fig. 67.) A very pretty effect is produced by a 
combination of tlic different swings we have 
described. The onler in which they are i>er- 
formed is immateiial, and may be left to the 
pleasure of the gymnast. 

We wdll conclude our directions for the rings 
with a description of wliat is known as “ dislo¬ 
cation.” 

Hang from the rings and draw up the legs 
over the head, and drop over, as in Fig. 46 
(Parallel Bars). Now instead of going back 
agjiin, push the rings out and away from you on 
each side. The body, by its own weight, will 
drop through and cause the anns to twist until 
you will find yourself hanging with straight 
arms in the position from which you started. 
The sensation you will experience when first the 
e.xercise is jierformed is (of course inomeufcirily 
only) not unlike ** dislocation,*’ hence the name 
the exercise bears, but after a few successful 
attempts it is comparativefly easy, and is a 
siilendid means of opening the chest. 

Climbing. 

Although not generally looked upon as a 
gymnastic exercise, climbing the rone, jiole, etc., 
is so essentially useful, and so likely to prove of 
service in an emergency, that we devote a few 
lines to describe the best and most effective 
method. These who have never attempted to 


KTcar to keep in this position, supporting 
• long as possible, then lower yourself 
■_.T. until you hang straight dow’n again. 

- ccck and forward “ horizontals ” (also de- 
I-- in the horizontal bar) are very good exer- 

practise on the rings. 

:t lor some swinging exercises. 

krLoldof tlie rings and with a few’ quick 

»;>vard communicate a swing to the body, 

- increase by drawing yourself up in the 
-d sring, and when at its extent lowering 
vl/ vith a drop. This will cause you to 

Ligber each time until your arms and 
iTe straight and nearly in a horizontal 
-. 1 , as in Fig. 63. ^Vhen accustomed to 


fact that it is unbending and thicker to 
Fig. 70 shows the position. 

(ro br continued.) 


SILKWORMS AND THEIR 
MANAGEMENT. 

A n interesting occupation f«r boys is afforded 
in the rearing and management of silk¬ 
worms. The common silkworm {Bomlji/x mori) 


which should be practised until 
: oiSdence is attained, you may jiroceed 
f.'ilowing. Commence as before, and 
■the end of the forward swing, draw up 
; over the head, as in Fig. 64, and imme- 


before commcnciug the backward swing 
th- legs out straight, and come back to 
^ IS in Fig. 63. Continue the movement 
* tiezea times. 

cenaeace as befoi-e, and when at the end of 
swing, suddenly conti-act the aims 
aiie joarself up into the rings, as in Fig. 65, 


climb a rope can have but little idea of the 
.severe natuie of the exercise. Although unfor¬ 
tunately neglected, in favour of more show’y 
feats, by the maiority of gymnasts, yet there 
are a few who make a sjKJciality of it, and climb 
heights really marvellous. A few’ years ago, on 
the occasion of the German Gyraua‘'tic Society’s 
annual display at the Crystal Palace, oue of the 
members ascended a rope from the floor to the 
extreme height of the centre transept. The 
arduous nature of the feat may ho imagined 
when our readers are infonned that a quarter of 
an hour was occupied in the ascent. The way 
of taking hold of the rope is shown in Fi". 68. 
The legs should then bo drawn up and the knees 
and feet pre.ssed against the rope, and the hands 
then shifted higher (Fig. 69). 

Climbing by the hands only, “hand over 
hand,” as it is called, is much more difficult, and 
can only be performed tp a limited height. 


is a native of China, and tho manufactuio of tha 
hue soft thread produced by it was conhned to 
that country until the reign of Justinianus, 
when, in 555, two Persian monks conveyed 
some of the eggs in the hollow of a cane to 
Constantinople, where they were hatched and 
carefully reared, and shortly afterw’ards the art 
was as well understood by the Greeks as by tho 
Orientals. Prior to this the raw material had 
been brought at "reat exi^ense from China, 
manufsictured by the Pheenieians, and sold at 
Rome for its weight in gold, where it was con- 
.sideied too expensive n dress for men, and was 
reserved entirely for women of rank. The licen¬ 
tious Empoi-or Heliogabalus is said to have been 
the hrst Roman who wore silken robes. Tha 
art was introduced into Sicily in 1130, from 
w’lience it spread to Italy and throughout Europe. 


I KEtiaoe swinging in that position. In 
^ lo [reserve your equilibrium you must 
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The eggs, which should be of a pale slate 
colour, are usually bought adhering to suiall 
strips of paper, ou which they wore hud by the 
mom. These should be ])hiced in cardboard 
trays and exposed to the sun’s heat in a dry 

S lace about the beginning of May. In a few 
ays a small black worm bursts forth, which 
must be transferred to another ti-ay and supplied 
with food consisting of the leaves of the wliito 
or black mulberry, or, where thes:e are not ob¬ 
tainable, those of the vine, cowMli[», ash, lettuce, 
or hollyhock may bo substituted, care being 
always taken that they are neither moist nor 
withered. These the little creature eats greedily 
for eight days, when it falls into a lethargic 
state, refusing food for three days, at the end of 
which it accomplishes its first moulting by 
throwing off a skin which has become too tight. 
It again eats for four days, when the second 
moulting takes place, followed at periods of six 
and eight days by the third and fourth changes, 
so that in thirty-two or thirty-six days it has 
attained its full growth (Fig. a), which in this 
countr}* is between two and thi-ec inches. It is 
then of a pink or flesh colour, the bo<ly being 
formed of twelve rings, with nine breathing- 
holes on each side. The head is jwovided with 
fourteen eyes, and a pair of pincer-like jaws, 
beneath which is the marvellous spinning appa¬ 
ratus, resembling somewhat a wire-drawer’s 
machine, through which the gummy substance 
which forms the silk thread is ejected. 

It now refuses food, and preitarcs to protect 
itself during its transformation into the chry¬ 
salis state. This it does by spinning a cocoon 
(Fig. b) around its body composed of three dis¬ 
tinct layero, the outer being coarse, the second 
closer and more regular, the innermost still 
finer and well glued together, forming a solid 
case, in which it rests until it emerges a moth. 
As soon as it is observed to spin in the tray it 
should be transferred to a paper bag (formed as 
c), pinned to a piece of tape attached to the 



wall, and be left to form its cocoon. When this 
is completed, and the caterjullar has changetl 
into a chrysalis (Fig. d)— which may be Mcer- 
tained by shaking the cocoon, when it will be 
heard to rattle—the silk must be wound off, or 
the chrysalis will eat its wav out. The outer 
looM silk must be removed, and the cocoon 
placed i: a basin of hot water to dissolve the 
gummy substance binding the threads together, 
when an end being taken, it may be wound ofl 
on a caitl, or frame made for the purpose (as 
Fig. e), which is a simple contrivance any boy 



may easily make. Where ther^ are many 
cocoons to be wound off they should be placed 



in a hot oven to destroy the chrysalis ; in de¬ 
fault of which, in about three weeks’ time, it 
would break its way through the silk, damaging 
the thread. A few should be saved for breeding 
purposes, and those will suddenly burst forth as 
moths of a pale yellow colour, which crawl about 
for a short time, cat nothing, lay their eggs on 
a piece of paper provided for the purpose, and 
die. The male (Fig. f) generally perishes in 
twenty-four hours, and may be distinguished 
from the female (Fig. o) by being smaller and 
the cocoon more pointed at one end. The 
female generally lays from 300 to 500 eggs. 

In the management of silkworms cleanline.ss 
and good ventilation must be observed ; the 
withered leaves, dung, and discarded skins care¬ 
fully removed every day, and the tem¬ 
perature kept at about 70 deg. Fah. 

The food supplied should be free from 
moisture ; if lettucc-leaves are given 
they should have the stems cut out 
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and be pressed between sheets of blotting-paper 
or soft clo^ until quite dry, as water causes 
disease, which shows itself by the insect turning 
green. When this happens it should be destroyed. 
In transferring them from one tray to another a 
camel-hair brush should be used, for they are 
delicate and sensitive, as may be seen from Fig. 
H, which illustrates the nervous system. 

There are several other varieties of silkworms. 
The one known as the Umbrella Catequllar may 
occasionally be found in our fields, where a 
colony of them, having -selected a suitable feed¬ 
ing-place, protect themselves from the sun and 
rain by spinning a canopy from the highest 
blades of grass spread out three or four feet, 
under which they devour the herbage. 

The sociable Procession Caterpillars are usually 
found in oak coppices. During the day they 
lie huddled together in their nests—silken bags 
susnended from the branches—marching forth at 
night.in military order to that part of the tree 
on which they intend to feed, and returning 
home in the same manner before daybreak. The 
silk comi)osing their nests is too short for com¬ 
mercial purposes. 

The Tusseh Silkworm of India produces a 
silk scarcely inferior to that of the mulberry- 
tree caterjiiilar ; it is extensively used by the 
natives as an article of clothing, and is now well 
known here in its manufactured state as Tussore 
silk. 

Most boys can obtain the eggs from their 
schoolfellows or friends, but where this is not 
Mssible they may be bought at Slaymaker’s, 
Covent Garden Market, in packets from two¬ 
pence each. An ounce of eggs produces about 
40,000 silkworms, and os the silk from each 
cocoon weighs on an average only three grains, 
it reouires about 2,000 cocoons to form one 
pound of silk, the market value of which is from 
14s. to 20s. according to the quality ; and as the 
manufacturers only ouy in large quantities it 
will be useless for boys to rear silkworms with 
the idea of .selling the silk, but their sisters may 
find some pretty use for it. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A T1 
GUINEA VfATCH. 

CHAPTF.B xxvrn.—HOW I .SAVED MT M 
LIFE, AND r.ETlllED FIlOM ACTIVE SE 

I MAY with truth say, I reached tlia 
the happiest moment in my life. 
Indeed, as the young officer wall 
with me held tignt in his hand, it 
be hard to say which of us two v 
happier. 

Charlie’s .soldier life had not tun 
as happily as, long ago, he had pict 
to himself. Away from home, an 
comparatively few friends, be hi 
himself losing somewhat of his fr 
and boyish enthusiasm, and settlinj 
rather to habits of a humdrum co 
place official. Books he had very h 
congenial society still less. Quartc 
he had been during the first two y 
dull country stations, he had grown 
of the routine of everyday life, and 
for the sight of fresh faces, fresh 
fresh occupation. 

After a w^hile this desire was g 
in his removal to Calcutta. But if 
suffered from dulness and weariness 
he was now in danger of going to i 
extreme. In his first joy at gettir 
into lively society he rushed with 
into all the attractions and gaieties 
capital. Not that Charlie was a 
ever to make the same mistakes i 
Drift. He never associated witl 
panions he knew to be bad, or i 
himself to be led into scenes whic 
in the slightest degree discreditabb 
he did enter rather too readily ii 
frivolities of bis new quarters, at 1 
pense of his peace of mind. His pof 
was his greatest snare. Everywl 
went he became a favourite. Poop 
eager to get him to join their parti 
he was often enough too good-nati 
refuse. And thus Charlie wasted n 
his time, and in the end found 
far more dissatisfied with himself t 
the quiet monotony of his up-< 
duties. 

Do not let me do him injustice, 
in my account of him during th< 
weeks at Calcutta. He was gay 1 
fast, and frivolous though not disi 
His errors were errors of unprofita^ 
but never ©f viciousness. Even 
most frivolous moments he had ne\ 

I anything but a gentleman and 
fellow. Still it had been unsatis 
and he knew it to be so in his inmc 
In the midst of this life came the: 
and, like hundreds of others. Char] 
at the call of duty, and flung to th 
^1 those attractions which had h 
captive during the weeks of his i 
Like hundreds of others, his blood 
at the tragedies of that awful tii 
now, of all the rescuing host, th 
not one who loved his own life less 
country’s glory more, than Charli 
come. 

And thus it was with him when 
him. 

But to-night, whatever may ha 
the memories, and hopes, and 
which secretly animated nis breast 
ing himself again possessed of his 
treasure and the companion of so i 
his happiest days, Cnarlie Newco 
no leisure to sit down and spend ! 
in psissive contemplation. He had 
to make to his colonel, and an im 
despatch to carry to the commai 
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Then there was the ammimition to 
served out among hia men, and he had 
:o juperintend the process. And there 
the plans for next day’s assault to be 
iaikpii over with his brother officers, and 
ie Tarious detachments for that duty to 
X selected. ^ So that Charlie was a busy 
0 ^ that night. But with what a light 
i£art he laboured I Among his occupations 
jt did not forget the gold watch, but had 
hr satisfaction of mahung Paddy the hap- 

i. -st man (but or 'n the camp. 

Thos, firat with one thing, then another, 
be night wore on; and, when towards 
joming he lay down on his camp bed for 
harried rest, he fell asleep like a child, 
rhisding one of the old Eandlcbury songs, 
ni with me, as of old, under his pillow. 
At the first note of the bugle he sprang 
rom his couch, and patting mo in my old 
h<>le, next his heart, salli^ out to see to 
he preparations for the advance. It was 
Mierally known we were to make a 
:ish for the approaches to Lucknow ttiis 
jij ; and at the prospect of the attack the 
:r>ops hailed the signal to get under arms 
vith enthusiasm. It was phiin to see, by 
he alacrity with which the men worked, 
hat my master was a prime favourite iu 
iiia own company; indc^, such was their 
promptitude that we stood ready and 
voting long before the order to march 
irrived. 

Daring this interval, if Charlie was seized 
vith a desire to know the time onoe, he was 
«dzed twenty times; and each time a mere 
rl^ce was not enough to satisfy him. 
How natural it all seemed, and how like 
•il i times! 

Then came the longed-for signal, and 
rith a cheer the men set their faces tov^ards 

Lofknow. 

Now, the reader must not expect I am 
to describe military operations for 
Hs edification. I know nutbing about 

j. iumDS and countermarches, and echelons 
ud skirmishing: how could a watch, hid 
under a scarlet jacket, be expected to do 

True, I had eyes that could penetrate 
tnv number of scarlet jackets, but what 
p>i was that when I knew about as much 
si the art of war as I did of candle- 
nsking ? 

Bat there arc some thinn in the events 
cf that memorable day wnioh I shall re- 
3irinber as long as I hve. 

After about an hour’s march we were 
nddenly halted, and almost at the same 
:joment there came the sullen boom of a 
nn ahead. I could fed Charlie’s heart 
i£sp at the sound. It was the enemy at 
im; and now the fate of Lucknow was to 
be decided. 

A horseman dashed up to the head of 
column and called out to our colond, 
n a voice Ir-'d enough for us aU to hear, 
• Bring up your batt^on.” Next moment 
re were advancing in double quick time 
'^agh a lane of troops to the front, 
r^ere two other regiments stooa waiting, 
cd almost the instant we arrived the 
rbole body moved forward at a run. It 
ria an exciting moment. The enemy’s 
rms sounded louder and more frequent 
^ead, and dropping shot at either side 
s^^anced that our danger was not all in 
^ «t. The pace was kept up for a hundred 
jvds or so, until we reached a cluster of 
in whose shelter the column was 
^ted to get breath. The fire in front 
^ ]c*>pt up, and through the smoke I 
ioaght I could discern the dim outline of 
’ bw building, not 500 vards distant. At 
^ moment uharlie and the other officers 


were summoned to the front for orders. 
They were brief and to the point. 

“ Straight for the fort, there ! ” said the 
commanding officer, “ the shortest way you 
can take your men ! ” 

It was an order that meant certain death 
to scores of those brave fellows; yet when 
they beard it they cheered as schoolboys 
cheer for a holiday. 

Again we stood waiting. The officers 
with their swords drawn stepped in front. 
The men quickly loaded and ued bayonets, 
and then came the shout, 

“ Forward! ” 

As we cleared the trees we burst full in 
the face of the enemy’s fire. For a moment 
the balls whizzed harmlessly over our 
heads, then there was a crash on the 
ground before us, and, as we rushed on, 
the men parted on either side to avoid 
stepping over a dying man. It was awful; 
and every stw we took grew more and 
more fatal. Under that withering fira men 
went down by the dozen; yet still the 
column rushed on. The front ranks broke 
into gaps which the rear rank men dashed 
forwara to fill, till they themselves fell. 
And still on we rushed. Officers, too, 
everywhere to the front, dropped one by 
one; but still we never checkea our pace. 
The sullen walls of the fort stood clear 
before us, and poured upon us an imceasing 
shower of bullet and ball. In a minute 
our foremost men would be at the walls. 

“ Forward now! follow me!” I heard 
Charlie cry; and looking round noticed for 
the first time that the captain of his com¬ 
pany was missing. The men cheered by 
way of answer, and their run broke into s 
rush as they followed him under the guns. 
Others were at the fort before us, and the 
storm had already began. Heedless of 
wounds, heedless of peril, the men swept 
towards the breach, and called on those 
behind to come on. Charlie was one of 
the earliest of our battalion there, and 
already his feet were in the place, and he 
was waving to his men to come up when— 

I felt a dull, crushing sensation. My 
nerves collapsed; my senses left me. 
Speech, sight, hearing, all failed me in an 
instant; a strange darkness came over me, 
and then 1 was conscious of nothing. 

• • • « 

When my senses slowfy and wearily re¬ 
covered I was lying stiU in my master’s 
pocket in the place where he had fallen at 
the stoj^uiing of the breach. Firing was 
still going on all around, but the f^houts of 
our men rose now from inside the fort 
instead of outside. And what shouting it 
was! The enemy’s guns ceased as if by 
magic, and the distant sounds of firing 
showed plainly enough that the main body, 
now that we had silenced the fort, was 
resuming its march on Lucknow. 

All this flashed through me as my senses 
gradually returned, and before even I 
had time to contemplate my own con¬ 
dition. What a wreck I was! A help¬ 
less cripple past all healing, of no use to any 
one, and utterly incap^le of resuming 
the ordinary duties of life. But almost 
before I could realise this, another care 
flashed throng my mind and drove out 
every other. 

My master! what of him ? There he 
lay, motionless and pale, with his blue e^es 
closed, and a little stream of blood tricklmg 
down his chest. Could he be dead P 

Anxiously I listened if his heart still 
beat. At first all seemed silent as death. 
Then there seemed a slight quiver, and as 
I listened still, a faint throb. He lived 
still! How I longed for help to come. 


And before long it came. Two soldiers 
of Charlie’s regiment came out of the fort 
and walked st^ght towards ns. 

“ It was close to the breach he dropped,” 
said one. 

“ Come on, then,” said the other, “ and 
we may be in time.” 

They- were not long in finding the object 
of their search, and leant eagerly over mm. 

“ He’s dead, poor fellow ! ” said the first; 
“ shot right through the heart! ” 

“ So he is,” said the other. “It must 
have—wait a bit! ” cried he, in sudden 
excitement. “ Feel here, Tom, quick! he’s 
alive yet! Oh, if we could only get hold of 
a doctor! ” 

“ Is there one about at all P ” 

“ Not that I know of, unless the majot 
knows what to do.” 

Just then there came up a gaunt man, in 
an undress uniform, who, seeing that they 
knelt over a wounded man, said, 

“ Is he alive P ” 

“ It’s all he is,” sir, replied one of the 
men; “ and we’re wondering how to get a 
doctor to him.” 

“ Let me see,” said the strange, ap¬ 
proaching the body. 

He knelt beside it and gently removed 
the coat from the wound. 

“ It looks as if he must be shot right 
through the heart. Stay a bit, though, 
here’s a watch,” and he pulled me softly 
out of the pocket. As he did so I looked 
up at him. Surely I knew his face ! Surely 
somewhere I had seen that troubled fright¬ 
ened face before ! Then I remembered Sea- 
town Gaol. Could this bo Tom Drift— 
here in India, and kneeling beside his old 
schoolfellow’s body ? 

It was indeed Tom Drift! But he neither 
recognised me nor the wounded man before 
him; indeed he was too busy examining 
the latter’s woimd to look very closely at 
his face. As he removed the waistcoat he 
uttered an exclamation of astonishment. 

“A most wonderful thing,” he said; 
“ the bullet, which must have been a spent 
one, has struck his watch and turned aside. 
A most wonderful escape! ” 

And then he produced a box of instru¬ 
ments, with one of which he probed the 
wound ; and after some trouble extracted 
the bullet. Then, bandaging up the place, 
he said, 

“ He may do now, but be has lost a lot 
of blood. Lot him He here a bit, and pre¬ 
sently, if he seems better, move him mto 
the fort. I will see him again this even¬ 
ing.” 

And BO saying, he passed on to the next 
prostrate figure. 

Towards evening the two men tenderly 
Hfted their officer in their arms and carried 
him inside the fort, where a rude hospital 
had been fitted up. Here CharHe, who, 
after the extraction of the bullet and 
staunching of blood, had shown symptoms 
of recovery, opened his eyes, and found 
himself able to say a few words to those 
round him. And when they told him how 
I had probably saved his me his face Ht 
up with a most triumpbant smile, and he 
asked that X might be put into his hand. 

As he lay there, scarcely strong enough 
to speak, and fondling me in his fingers, 
the aoctor entered the hospital. 

He came straight to Charlie’s bed. My 
master’s eyes were closed when Tom first 
reached his side ; and I could see by the 
face of the latter that he was still as far 
from recognising his old schoolfellow as 
ever. But directly Tom softly lifted the 
doHies in order to examine hm wound, the 
patient woke and opened loF «yes* They 
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rested for a moment on the doctor’s face, < 
and then, witli a sudden hush and stai’t, j 
he half raised himself in his bed, and | 
claimed, 

“ Tom Drift, is it you ?” 

The doctor thus unexpectedly hearing 
his own name pronounced, turned pale, 
and started biick as if he had been shot. 
The scared, terrified look returned to his 
face, and for an instant he seemed as if he 
would rush from the place. But only for 
an instant. As he looked again on the 
face of his patient a strange expression 
came over his own. Wonder, doubt, joy, 
succeeded each other in rapid succession. 


“What, old fellow?” 

“ Look here, Tom! ” said Charlie, sliow* 
ing me. 

At the sight of me, bruised and battered 
as I was, Tom’s feelings overcame him 
again. He seized me eagerly, and looked 
I long and tenderly into my face ; then his 
tears came again, and once more he sunk 
on his knees at Charlie’s side and buried 
his face in his hands. 

The place was getting dark. The noise 
of voices outside and the distant roar of 
guns slowly died away; the guards for the 
night were called out. and one by one, 
soldier and invalid, fell asleep after their 


; It all seemed so strangely natmal thii 
j as I woke from my dream it required a 
I effort to remember where I really was. A 
was silent around me. I peered first at m 
, master, then at Tom Drift; they were bot 
I asleep—sleeping, perhaps, as simply as ev« 
they did in those bygone days—Tom knee! 
; ixig still by the be^de with his head upo 
his arms, and Charlie turned towards hh 
! with one hand upon his friend’s, and I— 
I lay between them. 

Thus the brief Indian night passed, an 
I then at the little window opposite the; 
I came a faint gleam of light. 

I Charlie woke first, and, laying his hai 



*'lt looks as if he must be shot through the hSart.” 


and then all of a sudden it flashed upon 
him who this was. 

“ Charlie I ” he exclaimed, trembling with 
astonishment; and next moment the poor 
prodigal was on his knees, beside bis 
friend’s bed, sobbing, with his head buried 
in his hands. 

Don't laugh at him, reader, for thus 
forgetting himself. Tom Drift had been 
through many trials you know nothing 
about, and out of those trials he had 
come broken in 8]»irit and as hnmblo as a 
child. You might have had more regard 
for appejirances, perhaps, and controlled 
your emotion genteelly; but, as I have 
said before, Tom Drift was not anything 
like 80 strong-minded as you. So he knelt 
there and sobbed; and Charlie, as he lay, 
took his hand into his own, and held it. 

Presently he said, softly, “ Tom ! ” 

Toni looked up and rose to his ■feot. 


hard day’s toil. But Tom Drift never 
moved from Charlie’s bedside, nor did 
Charlie, by word or movement, disturb 
him. In the silence of that night I seemed 
to bo back in the past—when, years ago, I 
first knew these two. The dreary hospital 
changed, in my imagination, into the old 
llandlebury dormitory'. These beds all 
round were occupied not by wounded 
soldiers, but by soundly-sleeping boys, 
worn out with sports or study. And the 
two between whom I lay were no longer 
suffering men, but the light-hearted l^s 
of long ago. I could almost fancy myself 
ticking through the silent 'watches; and 
when now and then the fingers that held 
me closed over me, oriondled me tenderly, 
I could almost have believed I heard the 
low sweet whistling of an innocent boy as 
he furtively turned in bis waking moments 
to his foth^’s precious gift. 


gently on Tom's arm, said, “ Tom Dr 
old fellow! ” 

With a start and a bound Tom \> 
awake and on his feet, staring in a be'\> 
dered way round him. 

At last his eyes fell on Charlie, and 
remembered where he was. “ I was asl^ 
and dreaming,” he said. 

“ So was I,” said Charlie—and / co' 
almost guess what their dreams had be 

“Now, Tom,” said Charlie, “you m 
look to my wound.” 

“ My poor boy ! ” exclaimed Tom ; ‘ 
think I have forgotten it all this time ! ’ 

“ It’s not worth bothering about, ai 
all,” said my master. “ But see, Tom, ■ 
day is breaking.” 

“ Aye I ” said Tom, looking down wit 
new light in bis weary eyes, “ the dai 
breaking! ” 


{To be continued.) 































0.—No sooner cUd a flsh begin to bite, than Clarkson 
hooked It. 

10. —Bedford cangU( a cold. 

11. - ^^^ulst they all caught it next day from the 
Doctor. 

12. —Relics of the expedition. 


-crovn really did catch something. Uis ecstacy 

^ Id Smith—more than he expected too ! 

-^ irtiioolc as nearly as possible got a bite. 

-Jaw snd f5) Robinson were certain they would 


with the most unfortonate accidents early in the 
day. 

C.—Johnson had a lesson In patience and philosophy. 

7. —Bailey minor made up his mind before he started 
that he would catch a big one. 

8. —Rogers got caught himself. 


TW and (5; KODinson were i;L'ri.aiu iiiey woaiu 
"x^ht home huge baskets, but they both met 
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nSHINa-TAOKLE, AND HOW TO i 
MAKE IT. 

By .T. Haiirixoton Keexf., i 

Author of “ The Practical Fieherman," etc. 

PART VI.—BOTTOM TACKLES. j 

this title must be understood the tcrmi- 
If nating lines of gut, etc., used in bottom- [ 
fishing for barbel, roach, etc. These can all be 
made by the amateur with satisfactory results 
—that is, providing he has given attention to 
the jireceding chapters. ^ 

Now gut and hair being chiefly used, the 
Tea<ler roust provide liimself with both of the 
best quality. I have l^fore said where l»th can I 
be obtained of the most reliable kind, but it 
may be added that every tackle-maker keeps gut. 
It is alway.s desirable to use the straightest and ' 
roundest strands, and in joining them be careful ; 
that there is no disproportion in the thicknesses, j 
A really well-made gut line should taper from I 
tliat end nearest the rod lyie to the hook itself. 

lioadi Bottoms. — I commence with roach 
because, if the tyro learn.s properly how to make 
a roach bottom, he will find no difficulty in 
manufacturing the tackle ncccs.sary for the other 
bottom fishc.s, chi* fly becau.se it is of a typical 
calibre. Take, therefore, a sufficient number | 
of gut strands to make a line of three yards— 
the usual length. After cutting off the jagged 
ends of the gut steep the strands in milk-w’arm 
water till quite pliant. Make a loop as .shown 
in Figs. 15 and 16, p. 269, and diaw it tight (Fig. 
15) ill one of them, being careful to .select the 
thickest, this constituting the rod line-end of 
your gut bottom. Now take another strand, and 
join it to the free end of the former by the kuot 
shown at Fig. 6, pa« 268. Draw it tight, as 
Fig. 7, page 268. Proceed in the same way 
with the other strands till the three-yard length 
is reached, then tie another loop as before. Be 
careful to draw every knot auite tight, and then 
snip olf the loose ends of the knot. Some persons 
prefer to whip these ends to the line for greater 
8ecurity'’s sake, but this is needless in the case 
of a roach line if the knot I have i-eferred to be 
used. 

Of coarse, though the roach bottom is actually 
put together, it is not a roach-line, properly 


this the split side opens, and the shot is then 
easily detached. We have then a roach-line, 
float, and everything complete (tlie hook should 
be of sizes ranging from No. 4 to 7, page 285), 
and the boy mu.st bo a dunce indeed who cannot 
con.stmct one from the foregoing instructions. 
The same procedure is neces-sar}’ as regards horse¬ 
hair. 

Bottoms forra?*/?, tcnuji^ and daretiT^ of nearly 
the same character as for roach. The chief 
difference is in their greater fineness and a lighter 
float—for all three only a light (piill is admissi¬ 
ble. The shots should not exceed two or three 
buck-shot, and these must not be nearer the 
hook than at least a foot No shot is necc-ssary 
near the hook unkess a rapid stream is being 
fished for dace—tench and carp do not care for 
nq)id streams. Horsehair may he used for 
tliesc fish also. Shot-cutters for splitting shot 
may he procured of tackle manufacturers. 

Bottoms for Barbel arc of two kinds, one to be 
used with a float (Fig. 30, page 380), and the 
other with a leger (Fig. 33). I will briefly 
dc.scribe the fonner. This bottom need not be 
more than four feet long, and should bo of 
moderately fine gut and stained a watery green. 
The hook should be of j-ize 13, iwge 285, and its 
binding may be touched with vermilion varnish 
(.sealing-wax varnish will do). This increases 
the redness of tlie worm. A large shot may l)e 

E laced not more than eighteen inches above the 
ook, aud two or three others at long intervals 
should also be attached. None further are 
requisite, because it is usual when using this 
tackle to thread a cylindrical lead on the line 
just above its attachment to the gut. This 
buoys the float, and the object of the shot is 
to simply sink the bait, as the barbel always 
feed on the bottom, seldom risimj to bait. 

The leger is a lead of the shape shown, and is 
usually painted green or a dull ^ound-colour. It 
is perforated, and through it the line passes. 
The bottom is made as follows—about four feet 
is the entire length. At the third foot a piece of 
gimp (dulled) of about nine inches in length 
IS W’hipped carefully to the gut. Just above 
the whipping a large shot is closed, the gimp is 
a^in wTiipped to a length of gut with a loop 
wliich forms the upper end nearest the rod. 
A leger is slipped on now (Fig. 83), and falls to 



speaking, yet. It is usual to fish with a float 
for roach and in still water. Fig. 29, page 380, 
is the best kind. Of coarse this float requires 
buoying in order that it may properly cock It 
is necessary, therefore, to employ some kind of 
sinker, which is usually shot naif split through. 
Split shots are, of course, very cheap, and can be 
procured of all tackle-makers. That size shot 
usually employed for small-bird shooting— 
thrushes, blackbirds, and the like—is the most 
suitable for general reaching, and they should 
be closed w'ith a pair of pliers or with the teeth 
very carefully, so os not to injure the gut, at a ' 
distance of an inch from each other, beginning 
with one very small shot on the hook gut, 
and the other above the hook-gut some few 
inches. Of course the float is selected with 
reference to whether still or rapid water is in¬ 
tended to be fished. If the former, a quill will 
do capitally ; if the latter, a cork float and a cor¬ 
responding increase of lead is neceasary. Lead 
wire, such as is n.sed by ganleners to tie labels 
to rose-trees with, lias been advoc^ited in place of 
the split shot, on account of the liability of the 
latter to crush and so weaken the gut. The wire 
is wound round the gut spirally, but though 
the liability spoken of does exist with the care- 
leas maker, there is a greater objection to the 
wire on account of its being continuous for some 
inches, and thus easily discerned by the fish. 
Should it be found necessary to take a shot ofl*, 
one has only to take the gut in each hand, and 
apply the teeth with gentle pres.sure to tlie 
entire or unsplit side of the shot By pres.sing 


the shot, whore it is stayed. THien the bait ik 
lying on the gronnd in the water, of course, should 
a fish take it, there is no hindrance to its in¬ 
dicating it has done so direct to the point of the 
rod as the leger allows the lii>e to slide through. 
These legers are usually cast in an iron, though 
I have repeatedly managed to satisfactorOy 
make them in a chalk, mould. 

There are three kinds of plummets most 
generally used by bottom-fishers, and, as a 
plummet is indispensable, I had better here de¬ 
scribe it. First perhaps, however, I had better 
tell the uninitiated reader what the jiliimmet 
really is. Briefly, then, it is a piece of lead 
shaped according to two or three patterns, which 
is used to “ plumb,” or ascermin the exact 
depth. Fig. 34 shows a plummet of the simplest 
character, which is made out of a strip of lead- 
foil of about the thirty-second of an inch in 
thickness. This is simply rolled as shown, and 
when required for use the hook is inserted be- 
tw’een the folds and the whole rolled up. Of 
course no injury can result to the gut with this 
plummet, and it is, in some respects, not only 
I the simplest, but the best Sometimes it 
I happens that the point of the hook gets slightly 
' damaged by the lead in the above-mentioned 
[ plummet; in such case the plummet shown 
(Fig. 35) is an improvement. The hook and 
line are passed through the ring at the top, and 
I the liook s point is buried in the wedge-snnped 
piece of cork shown at a. Fig. 36 is another 
form also, the peculiarity of which resides in 
the spiral wire at the top. The line can be 


run round this spiral, and thus the taki 
of the bait—whidi is sometimes a eonside 
—^is not necessar)'. In Fig. 35 this mi 


Fig. 34. 


ng. 35. 





done if it happen to be rather large, 
pyramidal-shaped lead is most generally 
when fishing for barbel or carp in deep w 
and is commonly made in larger sizes, 
course, a mould can be cut in chalk or nn 
founders’ clay for either of these, but it 
advisable to attempt their manufacture i 
one has the proper tools for the purpose, 
may, nerertlieless, be filled into the sha 
even cut with a knife. 

In connection with bottom tackle, there 
piece of apparatus which is highly essenti 
the preservation of the bottoms and the ( oi 
ence of the fisher—for I presume my readei 
use their tackle after making it. This ap^i 
is shown at Fig. 37, and is a winder, round 



gut bottoms, after use, arc wound, and 
served from harm. It consists, as can be r 
seen, of a central partitioned box, in wide’ 
and split shot are usually stored, and t 
three partitions on either side, with su]) 
round which the float or other tackle 
twined. Of course, a piece of ordinary fla 
or other wood can bo made into a windc 
a bamboo cane cut in half answers cap: 
Elegance, however, pronounces for the v 
shown. Its material is of some hard i 
cassia or holly does well, with brass or bon 
nections. 

The bottom angler is sure to meet with 
—as, inde^, is any kind of angler; bi 
fonner is particularly at their roerey on ac 
of the fragility of his tackle. Fig. 38 si 



lead ring, which is jointed so as to adm: 
line. Ine latter is passed into it, and th 
is closed. Of course, a string is attachet 
the ring is allowed to slide down the 1 
wliere the hook is caught. By a series of 
at the ring, in a great number of cases, th< 
can be broken, and the tackle thus ^ save 
ring of this kind can be extemporised, 
thick lead wire, bent in the form of a ritij 
not quite closed to. The little impleix 
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hare figured is, however, much the best if the 
ToQDg angler can afford it. 

Before departing from the subject of bottom 
ackles, there is one other form which must be 
Iserib^ and explained, namely, the pater- 
ttcsler, used for perch (Fig. 89). This consists 
of alout three feet of gut, joined aa before ex- 


then passed through as indicated. The Fig. 39 
shows in miniature what the paternoster is 
like when completely finished. At the upper 
end there is a loop ; at the lower there is 
another, sufficiently large for an egg-shaped 
plummet to be passed through and attached. 

The whole thing is perfectly simple and 


Fig. 39. 



sand will be more than sufficient to fill the cases, 
and as it falls it should be caught in a vase 
placed beneath for that purpose. In winding 
up the clock the inside wemlit inu»>t be raised 
to the cross-bar by pulling down the bullet end 
of the cord, and the sand j>oured through a 
paper funnel into the top of the case, care being 
taken to set the hand to the right hour. A 
clock of the dimensions here mven will work 
for about twelve hours, but by lengthening tho 
sand-box tho working hours will be increased in 
proportion. It will save time and trouble to 
have a double supply of sand and two vases, and 
use them alternately. 


SOME STBAIGHTFORWABD 
CONJUBINQ TBICKS. 


phined; it should be of the stoutest description. 
At intervals of about a foot loops of gut are 
fhipped, and the hook gut slipped through, 
is mown at A. The loop of the hook gut is 


easily made. Of course, the plummet should 
1)0 painted green, or some other colour of neutral 
tint. 

{To be continued.) 


HOW TO MAKE A CHEAP CLOCK. 


1 X ingenious and inexpensive timekeeper 
A may be made by any boy for a few pence 
sad a little labour. Buy a sheet of millboard, 
Ae thicker the better—size, 27 in. by 22 in.— 
-it off a strip 10 in. by 27 in., and shape it as 
•hoim in Rg. 1, the top part to be 10 in. 
fjuire, and the lower 17 in. by 4 in. Next 
mark off the remainder of the millboard into 
ihrrt equal parts of 4 in. each, as .shown in 
Tif>. *2, then, with a straightedge and a sharp 
ciife, cat half through tire lines A A. This will 
fcnn the two sides and back of the case. The 
fnnael (b) should be made of tin, with a square 
top to fit over the millboard, and have a very 

aperture at the point; any tinman will 
sake tills for 3d. or 4d. The spindle (c) must 
1*3^ in. long, 34 in. deep in front, diminishing 

2 in. at b^k, have a screw-shaped groove 


of the hole (k). A small weight, such as a bul¬ 
let, must bo fastened to the other end. A piece 
of canvas should be glued round the edges of 
the case, and tho whole painted with a good 
coating of Brunswick black, over which any 
design may be made, either with gold lines, 
grotesque figures, or coloured pictures. The 
dial should be of white paper, 7 in. in diameter, 
and the hand cut out of the spare millboard and 
then gilded. Four small reels (e), such as are 
used for silk, should be glued on the back, to 
keep the case from tho wall, and a ling fastened 
to the top to hang it by. 

It is now ready for the motive power, which 
i is obtained by the falling of sand, as in the 
I hour-glass. The sand must be first well washed, 
dried, and sifted, to remove all stones, then 
poured through the case top to within two 
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frwn end to end, and work on a small spindle 
w ule, projecting 1 in. in front for the hand to 
V connected to, and ^ an inch at rear. If the 
T wing horologist has no^ a lathe at his disposal 
gpindle can be obtained from a turner for a 
lew pence. The weight may be made of a piece 
shaped stone, or of an empty stone ink-bottle, 
Srom tJhe neck of which the cord passes over the 
bs: (c), round the grooves of the spindle, and out 


inches of the cross-bar (c), the weight resting on 
the surface. As the sand runs through the 
funnel point the weight will descend with it at 
the rate o f about 1 in. per hour.* A gallon of 

• The flow of sand will be perfectly equable from the 
time the cftse is filled until it is nearly empty, which 
la explained by the fact that the sand lies in a succes¬ 
sion of conical heaps, only the firet of which presses on 
the bottom, the others throwing their weight on the 
ddes of the case. 


Described by Dr. Scoffern. 


pharaoh’s serpents. 
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ROM time to time more 
than oue young 
gentleman has ad¬ 
dressed the Editor, 
soliciting informa¬ 
tion about the so- 
called “ Pharaoh’s 
Serpents ” — what 
they were made of, 
whether young 
fellows could 
make them— 
rather, 
the 


d a n - 


make, dangerous to bum in a room, and so on. 
Further, one young gentleman made a most 
pathetic appeal—enough almost, I should say, 
to thaw the heart of any editor, frozen hard to 
appeals generally as editorial hearts are wont to 
be. 'NV^ell, the matter has been deliberately 
thought over—the pros and ctms of danger or no 
danger have been considered, and with the result 
that I shall presently describe the mannfacturo 
of the serpents’ eggs, from which, wdien set 
alight, come the 8eri)ents. 

Folks, old as well as young, who go dabbling 
in chemical manufacture, are all subject to one 
and tho same drawback (if you choose to look 
upon it as a drawback), and it is this. Very 
freouently, in order to make the thing they 
wisii to make, they must make the thing or 
things to make it with. Take the present case. 
Pharaoh’s serpents’ eggs are made from sulpho^ 
cyanide of mercury. Sulpho-cyanide of mercury 
results from tho mixture of sulpho-cyanide of 
potassium with nitrate of mercury, to make 
which you must previously have made both 
these compounds. 

However, let us begin. Provide yourself 
with an iron ladle, some sulphur, some yellow 
pnissiate of potash—known to chemists as 
“forro-cyanide of potassium” — quicksilver, 
nitric acid—tho shop-name of which is aqua* 
fortis—filtering-paper, a funnel, gum-water, a 
little nitre, and a bottle of distilled water. You 
must have—or at least you ouglU to have—in 
addition a Wedgwood mortar An ingenious 
young fellow could do without a mortar, by 
cnishing or rolling ; he must, however, by nn 
means lay the cook’s rolling-pin under contri¬ 
bution ! 

You must begin by making some sulpho- 
cyanide of ix)tassium, proceeding as follows :— 
Mix together in a mortar, or by rolling, in the 
proportions of about three to one (weight) of 
sulphur with yellow nrussiate of potash. The- 
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exact proportions do not much matter so long 
as the sulphur is in excess. The two must bo 
mingled evenly, or your manufacture will not bo 
likely to succeed. 

DejKJsit the mixture in the iron ladle and 
heat over a clear fire, stirring, from time to time, 
with a stiff iron wire. What is calle<l a black 
heat answers best; a red heat si>oils the result. 
After a ccilain time, known to have arrived by 
the cessation of a blue flame of burning sulphur, 
remove the ladle, and, allowing the contents to 
cool, turn them out on a clean plate. When 
<iuite cold, shake the contents up with warm 
water, and filter. The solution which comes 
through is, or ought to be, that of sulpho-cyanido 
of potassium, but yon must find out for yourself 
by testing. If a little of the solution, when mixed 
with a very dilute solution of chloride of iron 
—another chemical, you see—yields a blood-red 
colour, this is a sign that the oi)eration has been 
.successfully conducted. If, however, the tint 
be blue, or blue mixed w’ith red, then it is a 
sign either that you have not employed sulphur 


enough, or that yon have not mixed the two 
accurately enough, or lastly, that you have 
not heated the mixture for a siiflicieutly long 
time. 

Bear in mind here that sulpho-cyanide of po- 
ta.ssiura is a distinctive test for solutions of iron, 
if they be what is called “persalts,” or, in more 
modem chemical |»hr<iseology, fonfe, not fer- 
rouSy sal Us. You will learn tno meaning of these 
terms when further advanced in your chemistry. 
No other metal yields a blood-red colour with 
siilpho-cyaiiido of jHitassium. 

Proceed now to make your sulpho-cyanide of 
mercury, and do it thuswise. Pour a little 
<iuicksilver into a Florence flask, and upon it 
nitric acid—just enough to dissolve nearly all 
the mercury, but not quite all. Let the flask 
stand on the hob of a grate during solution, the 
action being very powerful, and attended with 
evolution of ruddy, irritating nitrous fumes. 
Solution being finished, add, little by little, 
distilled water, stopping immediately you begin 
' ' 'ce a turbidity. 


Next mix the sulpho-cyanide of potassium 
solution, little by little, with the mercury solu¬ 
tion, and keep adding so long Asax»owder falls. 
The powder referred to is sulibo-cyanide of 
mercury, which you will collect upon a filter. 
Well wash, and dry at a gentle neat, W’^hen 
dry, if you mingle it with a very little nitre, 
and make up into lumps with gum-water, these 
lumps are the so-called “serpents’ eggs.” 1 
need not tell you what happens if you apply fire 
to them. Our artist has given you underneath 
a pictorial representation. 

Pharaoh’s serpents have been now for some 
time laid under a social ban, on the score of 
imputed danger and unquestionable offensive 
smell whilst under process of development. Of 
coui-se, if you ignite the so-called serpents’ eggs 
in a plate on a table without any mode of venti¬ 
lation, as one has often seen done, the expeyi- 
ment is offensive as well as a trifle dangerous ; 
but, for the matter of that, it would be offeu- 
sive and somewhat dangerous to ignite a lump 
of coal in a plate upon a table. Nothing pre¬ 


vents yon ignhiug the serpent’s egg on the hob 
of a firegrate, when all the noxious inines go up 
the chimney. You must also throw the serpent 
wlien developed into the fire, because its mate¬ 
rials are very poisonous. Cyanogen, I may tell 
you, is a very interesting compound of carbon 
and nitrogen, which has many points in com¬ 
mon with simple, or non-compound bodies. It 
is very poisonous, and so are most of its com- 
pounas. Pnissic acid, for instance, is a com¬ 
pound of cyanogen with hydrogen. Yellow 
pnissiate* of i>otash, however (ferro-cyanide of 
potassium), is no more poisonous than Epsom 
salts. Tlie Legislature did not seem to be aware 
of that tact when they scheduled the list of 
poisons for the guidance of druggists. Probably, 
when you go to buy your pnissiate the chemist 


• The desiaiiation, PnmiaU of potasli, was riven at 
a time when the yellow salt in question was believed 
to be a compound of prussic acid and potasli. This 
opinion has lung been proved iucorreet. It contains 
no prussic acid, though prussic acid con easily be got 
from it. 


may refuse to serv’^e you, as legally he has tin 
right to do. 

This once happened to me, and, as the ca» 
was amusingly x^rovokiiig, I will describe it 
Being in a jtart of London where I was no 
known, and needing some yellow prussiate o 
jiotash for a test, I entered a pharmaceiitica 
chemist s shop to procure, some. The governo 
lookctl at me askance, seemingly in doubt, bu 
he handed me what 1 had asked for neverthe 
less. Before I could leave the shop he, afte 
hurriedly consulting a list, said to me, in tin 
blandest manner possible, “Just let me havt 
the parcel—I forgot to label it, as I am bouu( 
to, ‘Poison.’” “You can have the parcel,’ 
said I, “but it is no more a jioison than Ilpson 
salts is a poison. When swallowed, it ha 
pretty nearly the same effect as Epsom salts.’ 
“Swallow it!” ejaculated he, trembling. “I)( 
you mean to swallow it?” “That is by u< 
means my intention,” quoth I —“it is wuute< 
as a test.” 

He shook his head, returned the j^russiate ti 
his stock-bottle, and would not let me have it a 
all. No better success attended my endeavour 
at another shop, and yet another, so I at lengt] 
gave up the quest. 

True, one can manufacture prussic acid fror 
yellow pnissiate of potash, and so one can (b 
carrying one’s chemistry a little further back 
manufacture prussic acid from an old boot, sec 
ing that prussiate of potish is made by heatin 
potash-carbonate with odds and ends of aniina 
matter—horns, hoofs, leather clix)i)ings, etc.—i 
an iron pot I 

ooo- 

ADVENTURES AFLOAT; 

OR, THE STORY OF A SUPERCARGO, 
By the late W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of “ From Pomler-Monkey to Admiral," 
Traicl," etc. 

CIIArTER III. 

“ TTillo ! who have we here ?” I hear 

11 one of the mates exclaim, as I wa 
taking a last look of our receding antago 
nist. “ Is this a dead man ? ’* 

No, not entirely, as yet,” said a voic 
which proceeded, I found, from a perso: 
lying on the deck. 

I remembered my prisoner, and ran t 
lift him up. He rccog^niscd my voice 
“ If it hadn’t been for you I should hav 
been dead enough by this time,” he saic 
getting on his feet. 

“ Who are you P ” I as.ied, “ a friend c 
a foe” 

“ A friend; or I wouldn’t be here at all, 
he answered, in a tone which made mo fee 
certain that he spoke the truth. 

“ Well, come into the cabin, and tell m 
all about the matter,” I said; for thoug 
he spoke broad Irish, I saw by his manne 
that he was above the rank of a commo: 
seaman. His appearance when he cam 
into the light justified me in my opinion. 

“It’s just this; I was first mate of 
fine brig, the Kathleen. We had bee 
down in the eastern seas, and away int 
the Pacific, over to America, trading fo 
some time with the natives, and bringin; 
hides, seal-skins, and sandal-wood to th 
Chinamen; and at last, haadng made 
very successful voyage, we were on ou 
homeward passage, when yonder piratics 
craft fell in with us. Kach man had bee: 
promised a share of the profits, so that w 
had something to fight for. Fight ou 
poor fellows did, till there was scorcel 
one of them left unhurt. We none of u 
thought of striking though; but at las 
the rascally pirates ran us aboard, and a 
they swarmed along our decks cut dow: 
every man who still stood on his legs 
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Hor I escaped without a hurt I don’t 
bow. I soon had other troubles; for, 
ffljj? uninjured, I was at once carried 
our captor, but before the French- 
3 ® could secure their prize, she blew up, 
nth ereiy soul on board, and there was I 
a prisoner alone. I almost envied the 
ib of our crow. The loss of the prize, 
nich had cost them so many lives and so 
:ich trouble, made the Frenchmen very 
^»Tlge, especially their captain, who is 
ijout as a villain as ever ploughed 

water. This determined him, when 
L' fell in with your convoy, to try and cut 
ne of them out. He fixed on you because 
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may look at me as a specimen of one of the 
most unfortunate men in the world,” he 
answered. If O'CarroU’s account of the 
size of our antagonist was correct, wc had 
good reason to be thankful that wo had 
escaped so easily. Our chief anxiety was 
now about finding the fleet. We had no 
business to have separateil from them; for 
though we might easily have run out to 
the East without encountering an enemy, 
yet, should any accident have happened to 
us, our insurers might have considered our 
.charter invalidated, and Garrard,Juxuin, 
and Co. would have been the sufferers. 

We were much reUeved by seeing a blue | 




might well be called a calm, the sails of 
the ships hung up and down the masts 
without moving, except every now and 
then, as they ^owly rolled from side to 
side to give a loud thundering clap, and 
once more to subside into sullen silence. 
The sea smooth as a mirror, shone like 
burnished silver, its surface ever and anon 
broken by the fin of some monster of 
the deep, or by a covey of flying fish, 
which would dart through the air till, 
their wings dried by the sun, they fell 
helpless again into their native element. 

Looking round I recognised the Cuffnella 
not far off, and, remembering my promise. 
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jn wsre of a size which ho thought he 
tackle oa<^ily, and he hoped to take you 
yj farprise. Why ho did not kill me out- 
^ I do not Imow, for he treated me 
^ a brute from the moment he got me in 
^ purer; and when we ran you alongside 
^ made me get into the rigging that I 
be shot at; and I thought to myself 
S afest plan ia to jump aboard, and if I 
-vape a imock on the head I may stow 
away before any one sees me. 
'xh is the end of my history at present.” 
The name of the vessel which had at- 
viced ua was the Mignonne, privateer, of 
^ty guns and eighty men. Captain 
La Roche, of the port of Brest, we 
^^med from the stranger. “And your 
va name, my friend 'f ” I asked, not 
filing very sure that the truth had been 
*44 as. “ Dennis O’Carroll. My name 
rl teU you where I bail from, and you 


light suddenly burst forth in the darkness. 
It came from the deck of the frigate, 
which had stood after us to ascertain the 
canse of the firing. Our adventure had the 
effect of keeping the convoy much closer 
together; for no one could tell when 
Captain La Roche might take it into his 
be^ to pounce down upon us and pick up 
a stray bird, should the frigate ^ at a 
distance. He would have had no chance, 
however, with the Indiamen, whose officers 
were in a very combative mood. Not long 
before a very gallant action had been 
performed by a squadron of them in the 
Eastern seas — indeed, no country ever 
possessed a body of officers in her mercan¬ 
tile marine equal to those of the Honour¬ 
able East India Company. 

I heard all abont the action on board 
the Cuffiaells. One morning when I went 
on deck, I found that tWe was what 


asked for a boat to go on board. I was 
received in the most friendly manner, and 
was asked to stop to tiffin and to dinner, 
if I could remain as long. 

“ Yes, sir, he richly deserved it; every 
rupee he got—that’s my op^on,” observed 
a yellow-faced gentleman in nankeens and 
white waiscoat, sitting at the other end 
of the table. “ 1 was on board the Earl 
Camden on my way homo, and I know 
that, including public and private invest¬ 
ments, the cargoes of our ships could not 
have been of less value than eight millions 
of pounds sterling. We had fifteen India¬ 
men and a dozen country ships, with a 
Portuguese craft and a brig, the Ganges ; 
Captain Dance, our captain, was com¬ 
modore. This fleet sailed from Canton on 
the Slst January, 1804. After sighting 
Pulo Anro, near the Straits of Malacca, the 
Royal George, one of the Indiamen, made 
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the signal for four strange sail in the 
south - west. On this the commodore 
directed four of the Indiamen to go down 
and examine them. Lieutenant Fowler, of 
the navy, who was a passenger on board 
the Earl Camden, offered to go also in the 
Ganges to inspect the strangers more 
nearly. It was a time of no small anxiety 
you may be sure. The Granges was a fast 
sailer, and before long Lieutenant Fowler 
<jamo back, with the information that the 
squadron in sight was French, and ceii- 
sisted of a line-of-battle ship, three frigates, 
and a brig. The question was now, should 
■we fight or not? If we attempted to make 
our escape the enemy would pursue us, 
and very likely pick Us off in detail. Our 
safest plan was to put a bold face on the 
matter, and show that we were prepared 
for fighting. This was our gallant com¬ 
modore’s opinion, and all the other cap¬ 
tains agreed with him, especially Captain 
Timins, of the Royal George, who acted 
as his second in command. The look-out 
ships were now recalled by signal, and the 
line of battle formed in close order. As 
soon as the enemy could fetch in our wake 
they put about, and we kept on our course 
imder easy sail. At near sunset they were 
close up with our rear, which it seemed as 
if they were about to attack. On seeing 
this Captain Dance prepared with other 
ships to hasten to the assistance of that 
part of our line. Just as the day was 
closing, however, the French, not liking 
our looks, and unwilling to risk a night 
engagement, hauled their wind. Lieu¬ 
tenant Fowler was now sent in the Ganges 
to station the country ships on our lee- 
bow, by which means we were between 
them and the enemy. He brought back 
some volunteers, whose assistance was 
acceptable. We lay to all night—our men 
at their quarters. At daybreak of the 15th 
we saw the enemy also lying to, and so, 
hoisting our colours, we offer^ them battle 
if they chose to come down. At nine, 
finding that they would not accept our 
challenge, we formed the order of sailing, 
and steered our course under easy sail. 
The enemy on this filled their sails and 
edged down towards us. Now was the 
time that the mottle of our merchant 
skippers was to be tried. Did they flinch ? 
—Not a bit of it! The commodore, find¬ 
ing that the enemy proposed to attack and 
cut off our rear, made the signal for the 
fleet to tack and bear down on him, and 
engage in succession—the Royal George 
being the leading ship, the Ganges next, 
and then the Earl Camden. This manoeu¬ 
vre was beautifully performed, and we 
stood towards the Frenchmen under a press 
of sail. The enemy then formed in a very 
close line and opened fire on the headmost 
ships, which was not returned till they got 
much closer. What do you think of it ? 
Two merchantmen and a brig engaging a 
line-of-battle ship, two frigates, and two 
other ships of war—for the rest of the fleet 
had not yet got up. The Royal George 
bore the brunt of tne action, for Captain 
Timins took his ship as close to the enemy 
as they would let him, and the Ganges and 
Earl Camden opened their fire as soon as 
their guns could take effect. Before, how- 
over, any of the other ships could get into 
action the Frenchmen hauled their wind 
and stood away to the eastward, under all 
the sail they could set. On this, at about 
2 p.m., the signal was made for a general 
chase, and away went the fleet of merchant¬ 
men after the men-of-war. We pursued 
them for two hours, when the commodore, 
fearing that we might be led too far from 
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the mouth of the straits, made the signal to 
tack, and in the eveming we anchored 
ready to pass through the straits in the 
morning. We afterwards foimd that the 
squadron we had engaged was that of 
Admiral Linois, consisting of the Marengo, 
84 guns, the Belle Poule and Semillante, 
heavy frigates, a corvette of 28 guns, and 
a Bata'vian brig of 18 guns. That the 
Frenchmen either took some of our big 
ships for men-of-war, or fancied that some 
men-of-war were near at hand and ready 
to come to our assistance, is very probable, 
but that does not detract from the 
gallantry of the action. The Patriotic 
Fund voted swords and plate to Captain 
Dance and other officers, and the East 
India Company presented him with 2,000 
guineas and a piece of plate worth 500, 
and Captain Timins 1,000 guineas and a 
piece of plate, and all the other captains 
and officers and men rewards in plate or 
money, the whole amounting to not less 
than £50,000. But they deserved it, sir— 
they^ deserved it; and I suspect that 
Admiral Linois and his officers must have 
pulled out the best part of their hair when 
they discovered the prize they had lost. 
Besides the reward I have mentioned. 
Commodore Dance was very properly 
knighted.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE BOY’S OWN PIGEON-LOFT 
AND DOVECOT. 

By a Puofessional Judge. 

PART V.—COLUMBARIAN SOCIETIES—PIOEON 
SHOWS—BOXES FOR THE TRANSIT OF PIGEONS 
—BASKETS FOR DITTO—RULES AND REGULA¬ 
TIONS OF SHOWS TO BE ADHERED TO. 

WILL now sup¬ 
pose — and I 
tnist if you 
take to the 
pigeon fancy 
that in your 
case the hypo¬ 
thesis will come 
true—that you 
have been very 
successful ill 
your pigeon¬ 
loft; that you 
were wise 
enough orlucky 
enough to se¬ 
cure your first 
pairs from a 
good strain; 
fiiat you fed 
them well, ten¬ 
ded them care¬ 
fully, and kept 
them clean; 
and that the 
happy result is, you have a few pairs which 
you think well worthy of being exhibited. 

You have come to this conclusion slowly, 
you have not jumped at it; you have well 
studied the points of the breed, and think 
you have a chance at a show. Of course 
you do not feel sanguine of success, but at 
all events you know that it will <lo you good, 
and educate your eye, to see your birds penned 
alongside others that are known to be the best 
in the country. You may get a prize too ; who 
knows? but if it be only a card, with “Com¬ 
mended” or “Highly Commended” on it, why 
even that is a good beginning. It will be some¬ 
thing to stick up somewhere—for yourself to 
admire and for your friends to envy—aye, and 
between you and me, even “Commended ” cards 
help to sell your surplus stock at fair prices. 


Probably, however, before making up you 
mind to «.•xhibit your birds at any public show 
you will be wise enough to consult some one wh 
you are perfectly sum knows all the T)oints c 
the breed you have gone in for. Mark well 
say breed, not breeds, because I am convince! 
that any boy will do better by sticking to on 
(or at the very most, two) kinds of pigeons, tha 
he will by bothering his brains with tlie attemn 
to bring several to a high standard of perfec 
tion. 

If you live anywhere near a large town, ther 
will be no difficulty in getting a fair and ini 
partial opinion from some noted breeder abou 
your pets. Do not be disappointed if ho see 
many a little fault in them that had entirel 
escaped your eye. Probably such a person wij 
advise you to become a member of some Colum 
barian Society. This would do you a gi*cat dec 
of good, as these societies hold private show 
which you could attend, and at which yo 
would learn much by hearing the points an 
merits, not only of the birds exhibited, but c 
the breed and strain they belong to, freel 
discussed. 

But after you have cautiously felt your wa 
for some time, you can exhibit publicly, an 
with a reasonable amount of success too. 

If the show is any way near, you will, < 
course, attend personally ; if not, by packin 
your birds in the way I shall now ti*y to dcscrib 
to you, they will, bar accidents, go safely an 
return safely. Pi^^ons, then, are sent to show 
either in boxes or in baskets. The boxes mus 
be as light as possible compatible with sufficier 
strength. 

I append a sketch of a box made to hoi 
two pairs of pigeons. You will observe at aglanc 
(Fig. 1) that it consists of four comimrtments, c 
you may, if you like, say the box is primaril 
divided into two compartments by two straigli 
partitions, and that these comi)artmcnts ai 
further subdivided into four by two diagoni 
partitions, the space for each bird being thu 
somewhat triangular in shape. The inner lidi 
the sides, and ends of the box are aX pierce 
with holes to pve the birds plenty of air, an 
you will perceive that there is a free currei 
of air betw’een it and the inner lids even whe 
the upper lid is shut down. The box faster 
with a buckle and strap, and a little nice dr 
oaten cut straw should be put in each compar 
ment. Some authorities use tan from the tar 
yards, and this being healthy ought to be goot 
and the birds do not object to it. 

•A basket is often used instead of a box—or 
partitioned like Fig. 1 will do, only the inn( 
lids may be wirework instead of wood. .Fig. 
is another kind of basket, which any baske' 
maker could make for you. It should be liner 
lined at the sides, not at the top or bottom, eh 
ventilation W’ill be imi)erfect (Fig. 2). 

If you ai-e ingenious, as I trust you are, an 
likewise possessed of a few handy tools, I advit 
you to try to make your own boxes, or tran< 
form any basket which may be about the n'gl; 
shape into one suited to convey your pigeor 
to the exhibition. 

Now a word or two about sending to shows 
By looking over the advertising sheets of an 
of the jo’.rrnals devoted to pigeons, poultry, c 
live stock generally, you will find out where an 
when a show is to bo held, and the day o: 
which the entries close. The secretary’s nani 
is also always given, and to him you must sen 
a postcard—never send a letter if a postcar 
will do as well—requesting him to send you 
schedule of the forthcoming show. 

This will tell you everySiing, and give yo 
concisely all the rules and regulations of th 
show, and to these you ought strictly to adhere 
Thus you must fill up your entry form as n 
quired and .send it to the secretary, along wit 
a post-office order for the entry mone.y, iii goo 
time. You must also state the breed and ag 
of the specimens you are going to send, that the 
may be placed in the ri^ht class. If you ar 
sending several ]iigeons they must, of course, b 
put in separate compartments, and have a dif 
tinguishing label tied to each. 

The pigeons must be your own property ; i 
is illegal according to show laws to borrow 
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sake of takin" a prize ; besides, it is 
-I, ia«i very im-English like to do so. 

J: l5 will be sent yoa for your boxes, and 
aost te fipraly attached, the address of 
x>.*retirT being written legibly on one side, 

; own address for the return journey on 
■j^r. 

w'Jx price in the entry form for which you 
J be willing to sell each bird. If you do 
rii to sell, 2 )ut a price on the birds all the 



; be: let it be a prohibitory one—£1,000 
i-taace. 

K Tonr pets before they start, and a few 
sft-ls will serve to make them feel more 
rable on the joumej". Go yourself to 
utioii with the birds and see them safely 
if van. 

they are sent so as to be quite sure 
■Tmg at the proper time. There is always 
-tothis, as you will find out if you read 
ibedale, which you should always most 
Jj study. 

an opportunity occurs to you of 
-g uiy greats how, by all means do so ; it 
you should not miss on any considers- 
keep your eyes and your ears wide open 
psiare there, and you may thus pick up 
■»bit of information well worth knowing, 
pinions of others on any matters technical 
MVS well worth listening to ; you need not 
^ in you hear, but it is an exercise of the 
-a itself, studying the notions of others, 
ifdag the chaff from the wheat in the 
» rf your own thoughts. Never try to 
i TOW knowledge, nor set yourself up as 
6jritT; it is far ^tter for you to simulate 
c«: utter ignorance of any given subject, 
out that you know all about it. 
i from a true Scotchman if ever you 
3 to have the luck to meet one. He is 
ly in one respect, he is time to the maxim 



^ at school, “ ITevcr let on but aye let 
means, “ Hear much but say but 
-Et vir sapit qui pauca loquitur. 

- ^ndering away from ray pigeon-loft, 

'te thereto ; the question may be asked, 
MiTthing that can bo done to a pigeon 
• -B ient to a show, by way of improving 
■®^ince, and giving it more chance of 
S • prize or receiving a “ commend ” ? 


The answer is that there is but little to be 
done that is really legitimate, for such a thing 
as oiling a pigeon to improve its glo.ss is easily 
detected by a judge if he is worth his salt, and 
it would almost certainly throw you out of the 
competition. A white pigeon, however, may 
be washed ; so for that matter may one of any 
other colour, but it is likely to im]>rove a white 
bird only. The operation should be performed 
some days before the show, and great care taken 
that the bird does not get dirty again. Use warm 
soft water—filtered rain water is better than any¬ 
thing else if you can get it; primrose soap is the 
best, and you must use plenty of it. It is most 
essential, too, that you rinse the soap well off the 
plumage. You must then dry it before a clear 
fire, rubbing it well with the hand, and arrange 
any feathers that appear much rufiled. When 
about dry, you may turn the pigeon into the 
aviary, it will complete its own toilet. 

I advised you to see your birds safely away 
by train, and not to start them off hungry. 
Well, try to find out the probable time of their 
arrival at the home station and meet them, for 
I assure you that the company’s servants are by 
no means too careful of a great deal of the 
valuable live-stock that passes through their 
hands. Meet your birds, then, and as soon as 
you get them back to their loft present them 
with food. Even if their crops are pretty full a 
few hemp-seeds will help to revive them, for 
they nearly always return from a show tired 
and worn out. 

If any bird on its return seems decidedly 
ill, put it into the hospital. Where is the 
hospital ? Why, the wired-in shelves on the 
top of the back wall of your loft. This is a 
generally handy place in many ways, and it 
should always be kept most scrupulously clean 
and sweet. There is a powder called Sanitas, a 
very excellent disinfectant. A few pounds 
should always be kept in the pigeon-loft, in one 
of those square biscuit-tins, which you may 
easily procure from your grocer. 

My next chapters will be devoted to a de¬ 
scription of tte most common kinds and types 
of pigeons usually met with at our largest shows, 
ana the best methods of breeding them. 

(To he continued.) 


ENTOMOLOGY FOE APEIL. 

By Theodore Wood, 

Joint-Author of ••The Field-A'aturaiist'g Handbook.'* 
(Continued /rom page 430.) 


H E extremely local 
Brindled Beauty 
(Nt/ssia stmaria), 
closely allied to the 
Brin^ed Beauty, 
also appears on the 
wing in April — 
at any rate, as far 
as regards the male, 
the female being 
entirely without 
wings. The recorded 
localities are, with 
one exception, all 
in Cheshire, and all 
in the neighbourhood of Birkenhead—Black- 
rock, where the moth was first discovered, the 
lied Nun and New Brighton being the chief. 
The only other British locality at present known 
is Epping Forest, where two or three specimens 
w-ere recently taken. The insect should be 
looked for amonc rushes. 

The Great Oak Beauty {Amphidasis prodro~ 
Ttiaria) is still to be found, in the same situations 
as mentioned last month, as are also the En¬ 
siled (Tephrosia crejniscularia) and the Pale 
Engrailed (T. Uundularia). 

In Epping Forest, the home of so many 
scarce ana local species, and on Dartford Heath, 
we ought to look for the Grey Carpet {Akucis 



pictaria)y which is generally taken flying round 
the flowers of the sloe. Beluga veiy local insect, 
it will be as well for the collector to take a long 
series should he be fortunate enough to have 
the chance. 

Round pine-trees we are almost sure to find 
the male of the pretty Bordered White (Fidonxa 
piniaria) as it flies in the sunshine. On a 
cloudy day, a smart blow or two to the branches 
of the trees will generally dislodge it, together 
with the female, who spends her days in com¬ 
parative seclusion among the foliage. At first 
sight she would scarcely be recognised as the 
same insect as the male, her uniform reddish- 
brown, colour not at all resembling the hand¬ 
some black-and-w'hite markings of her mate. 

By searching the lower parts of palings, and 
turning back the grass which grows against 
them, we shall very likely find the rather local 
Mottled Grey Moth (Larcntia muUUtrigaria), 
which is usually taken in this manner. The 
“ Bishop’s Fence ” at West Wickliam is a well- 
known locality for this insect. 

The “ Pugs ” usually to be found on the wing 
are eight in number, including the rare Edin¬ 
burgh Pug (Eiijnthccia helveticala\ which has 
as yet only been found near the city from which 
it takes its name. It should be looked for among 
juniiier. Another scarce species, the Marbled 
Png (E. iTriguata)y is to be taken in the New 
Forest, Hampshire, among oak and sloe. 

Among the commoner species, jierhaps the Oak- 
tree Pug {E. dodoneata) takes the first rank, 
being rather local, though ividely distributed. 
It should be looked for on oak-trunks, whence 
it may be startled by a smart rap with the 
beating-stick. The Burnet Pug {E. pimpincl- 
lata) may be sought for where the Lesser 
Burnet Saxifrage {Pimpinclla saxifraga), its 
food-plant, is found ; the Common (E. vulgata) 
and Brindled (E. abbreviata) Pugs are common 
almost eveiyw’here, and the Double-.striped (E. 
pu7nilaia)j among furze, and the V. Pug (E. 
eoronata)j are almost sure to be met with if the 
collector uses his eyes. 

The Early Tooth-striped (Lobophora lohulata), 
chiefly in Scotland and the North of England, 
may be beaten from honeysuckle; and its re¬ 
lative, the Baned Tooth-striped {E. polycom- 
maia\ which is fairly common in the Lake dis¬ 
trict, from the same plant, as well as from sal¬ 
low and willow. 

Another northern insect on the wing in April 
is the Chestnut-coloured Carpet (Thera sivm- 
lata)y which is reported from several places in 
the North of England and Scotland ; it is also 
common in Ireland. 

The two Anticleas, badiaia and deHvatat 
popularly known as the Shottlder-strii>e Carpet 
and the Streamer, are still to be found among 
do^-rose bushes. 

The last Geometer on our list is the Water 
Carpet (Cirfaria svffumata), a generally common 
insect, to be knocked out from among bedstraw, 
on which the larva feeds. 

Should the season be a very forward one we 
may find several species of Geometry not usually 
on the wing until May. Two of the scarcer 
Thom Moths, for example, the Lunar {Sclcnia 
lunaria) and the Purple (E. illustraria) 
Thoms, on palings and tree-trunks, and at gas- 
lamps at night; the Barred Umber (Numcria 
pulveraria), to be beaten from aallow and hazel; 
and the Netted Mountain Moth (Pidonia car- 
b(niaria)y among birch-trees in the north, may 
be included in this category, but will only be 
found in an exceptionally early season, and even 
then not until the last few days of the montli. 

Turning to the Cuspidates, the Rannoch 
Sprawler (Petasia nvbecuhsa) is still to be found, 
as mentioned last month ; the local Chocolate 
Tip (Clostera curtula) appears in our breeding- 
cages, from the larvie of the previous year, but 
is seldom found at large in the perfect state; 
and the rare Birch Prominent (Notodonta car- 
mclita) is to be taken during the early part of 
the month—West Wickham, in Surrey, Birch- 
wood in Kent, and Epping Forest being the most 
likely places in which to look for it; these 
exhaust the ratlier meoCTe list of the Cuspidates 
generally to be captured in April. 

(To be continued.) 
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Corrcsponiencc. 



DKsFRoua—1. Admiral Bynj? was shot bucauso he 
failed to bent La Gnllisoiiiere, and save old Genernl 
Wakeney from surrendering Fort St. Philip in 
Minorca. The ministiy were only too gla<l to shift 
the Itlamc of their own mismanagement on to some- 
Imdy. “Tried?"^ said his grace of Newcastle to the 
City deputation ; “ oh, indeed, he shall be tried im¬ 
mediately—he shall be hanged directly t" The 
admiral was court-martinlled, and, in spite of a 
recommendation to mercy, and the intercession of 
the French, was shot at Portsmouth on March 14, 
1757. (See Vol. vii.—People’s Ikiition -of Carlyle s 
“Frederick the Great.”) 2. Soak gum-arabic in cold 
water, and keep the bottle warm till it has become 
thick.. Mixed with powdered starch, chalk, whitin", 
or flour, gum makes a very gooil cement. 

Jim Tavlok.— 1 . Britannia was first stnick on our 
coins by the Romans. Charles II. revised the device, 
and the new liritannia was Barbara Villiers, Ducliesa 
of Cleveland. ± Acroyen is from the Greek Akron, 
or summit. The tree-ferns belong to the chies. Con¬ 
sult any hook on botany for full particulars; wo have 
no si>aee here. 

D. VV. \v.— When a microscope is advertised ns magni¬ 
fying so many timt^, the uuml>er of times so loosely 
stated is generally got by squaring the number of 
diameters that it really magnifies. Thus an in.stni- 
raent giWng ten diameters would be advertised as 
magnifying a hundred times, one of four hundred 
diameters one hundred and sixty thousand times, 
etc. You cannot get a reliable instrument for the 
price you (inoto. If you want a microscope, get a 
good one, with English objectives. 

Tommy Dopd.—To stop screw-holes in your boot-heel 
use colibler's-wax. We have alw.ays found our screw- 
holes to stop up roncli too quickly of tliemselves, aud 
the difiiculiy has been to clear Uiem out. 

T. K. S.—You might get “ Fencing," by Professor 
Waite, published by Weldon and Co. We hope, 
however, to give some illustrated articles on the sub¬ 
ject by a high authority in such matters. 


Jutes Verne's new Story vnll com- 
Tnence in our next number 




OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(third series.) 

II.—Illuminating Competition. 

CLA.S.S II. {ages from 14 to 17). 

Prize.—One Guinea. 

Sidney Kyffin Gkkenslade (aged 14), 6, 

Bedford Circus, Exeter. 


Extra Prizes {awarded beyond that offered^ in 
rccognitimi of the cxcclUnce of the work sent 
in). — 7s. 6(1. each. 

Frederick James Kdoar.s (aged 16), 19P, 
Kensington Street, Girlington, Bradford, Yorks. 


Own IPapef. 


Ernest Barry Meredith (aged 14), Cl, 
Tressillian BoaJ, St. Jolm’.s, S. E." 

Malcolm Rcs.sell IIitnteu (aged 14), 100, 

Elgin Road, Alaida Vale, W. 

Extra Prizes. — Five Shillings each :— 

N. L. C. Mautindale (aged 16), Rock 
Mount, Queen’s Park, Che.ster. 

Richard Willock (aged 16), 14, Lowther 
Street, Kendal, 'Westmoieland. 

CF.RTIFIC.VTES OF MERIT. 

Arthur Edwin Ciiami*, Bradpole Road, Bridport, 
Dorset. 

Thomas a. Stuart, 20, Gold-smith .street, Dublin. 
John a. Quarmuy, 5, Church Grove, St. Catlrarino’s, 
Wigan. 

IIoRAOK S. Hopkins, 57, ilasboro’ Road North, West 
Kensington Park, W. 

Adolph Zimpkl, 17, W.itson Street. Aberdeen. 

Arthur S. KKSTiN,33.(>3honie Road, Finsbury Park, y. 
J. H. M. Smith, 31, James Street, Eceles, near Man¬ 
chester. 

Harry Driver, O, Gauden Rond. Clapham, s.w. 

W.M. A. Umlauep, 25, Surrey Square, Old Kent Road, 
s E. 

E. VV'. Rowe. Canulen VV’^ood, Clilslehurst. 

Frederick Colin Tilney, 8 , Citizen Road, Holloway, 

, N. 

Tho-MAs Dunn, 04, Pitt Street, Bennington, Leith, 
Scotland. 

Alan H. Bradbury, Orchard Place. Southampton. 
Andrew W’arwick. Jun., 02, Caroline Street, Lang¬ 
holm, Dumfriesshire. 

Erne-st E. M(m)re, 1 . Burlington Place. Eastbeume. 
Wilfred U, Tiiomi*son, 27, Church Row, Hampstead, 

N.w. 

Isaac Richardson, 21, Brisbane Street, Greenock, n.b. 
Thos. C. AGUTTER, 145, Brockley Road. New CYoss. s.K. 
VV'M. M. Butcher, Magdala, Napier Road, Redland, 
Bristol. 

•Toiin Taylor. 113, Clumber St.. Newcastle on-Tjme. 
Alfred JA.MB.S Tait, Orplian Working School, Ilaver- 
stoeJe Hill. N.w. 

Hkkuekt Harding, 2, W’allbridge, Frome. 

Edward VV*. Keen, 3, Otitnim Ter, Stoke, Devonport. 
Andrew GiL(i»nRiST, 134, Ingleby Drive, Dennistown, 
Glasgow. 

Herbert Ward Sidney, 2, Lome Terrace, Fakenhara, 
Norfolk. 

Adriano Markham, 90, Cannon Street Road, Com- 
inerciHl Road. E. 

Myles J. Bowen, 201 . Dewsbury Road, Leeds. 
Clarence E. Oardinek, Lydlmry Cotigu, New Park 
Street. Ca.Htle Fields, Shrewsbury. jBF 
VV. M. HayK-S, 5, St. James’s Terracer^Ialahide, Co. 
Dublin. 

A. I). Beaumont, 15, Lawn Terrace. Blackheath. 

L. J. Hill, is and Hi. New Street, VV’orcester. 

John Robertson, Glanton, near Alnwick, Northum¬ 
berland. 

Albert Priestley, 32, Queen’s Road, Y'amioutb.'’ 
Joh.n M. Balfour, 17, Walker Street, Edinburgh. 

G. Lend Long, ISS, Downliam Road, Essex Road, Is¬ 
lington. 

H. G. RrmiNsoN, 1, Paget Terrace, Lower Eglington 
Road, Plunistead. 

Hap.oli) F. Poole, is, EgertonRoad, Greenwich. 
Leonard F. VVyburd, 41, Bryanston Street, Portman 
Square, w. 

F. J. Grimsley, 120, Syston Street, Leicester. 

David M. Purdon, O, George Street, VV^dverhampton. 
James G, Michie, 10, VV'ellington Road. .Aberdeen. 

J. C. VV'. Ellis, Crown Hotel, Brackley, Northampton¬ 
shire. 

Wm. Fell, Church W'alk, T'lvcrston. 

John F. Reid, Stanley Place, 48, Causeyside Street, 
Paisley. 

Edmund Mercer, 21, Burlington Street, O.xford Road, 
.Vfanehester. 

John W. Morgan, Wesley Villa, Albert Road, Bed- 
mlnster, Brl.stol. 

Alfred Fleet, 24, George Strett, Wliltwell Road, 
Phiistow, Essex. 

G. H. Timms, Ivanhoe Road. Athl^deta-Zoue^ 

Ch.vs. Edwd. O.VTXIN, 42, VVightmon SI, LiverpooL 
Edwin H. Jeffrey, 134, Great 'ntchiktid Street, w.. 
Tlios. W. Elldrkd, 50, Herne Hill Road, Camberweil, 

s.K. 

Chas. S. Morris, 20, Angel Hill, Burj 3k. Etlmuiuls, 
SnfTolk. 

John Sutherland, 0, South Street, James .Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Arthur J. Pu-ddy, Wellington House, East Finchley. 
JoBN W. Tunstall. Little Broughton, vid Carlisle. 
Howard H. Thom.son. lO, Clifton Hill, Exeter. 

W. G. F(H>titt. Pond St.. Far Newland, Lincoln. 
Percy a. Brighousk, 6 , Falkiik Terrace, Normanton 
Road. Derby. 

VV'illiam VV'ebstkr, 6 , Moor Close, Tonge, Middleton, 
near Manchester. 

Henry James Blasdale. !.*». London VV'all, e.o. 
Albert E. Ik)WERS. 5, Gloucester Road. Kow. s.ay. 
Frank Goodingham, 2, Dawes Cottages. Newtown, 
Malvern. 

W.M. Spary, 28. Claremont Road, Irlams-o'th’-Helght, 
Pendleton, Manchester. 

Harry c. Ansbachbr, 94. :Mortiraer Road, Dalaton. 

H. VV. Veal. 19, Dudley Street. Bilstoii. 

Walter Briikik, 45. Sun Street, riverston. 

John Wm. Sparks, 67, Southgate Street, Bury St. Ed- 
imiuda 

ALEX. Lkitch, 101, Renfrew Street, Glasgow, 


JAMF.S E. Pk.^rce, High Street, Smethwick. 
Alfred John Fowler, No. 8, Oval, Hackney Ro 
Kdwd. John Bedford, Commercial .Squju-e, L 
Sussex. 

Thos. Gko. Reaves, BjTon Place, Stoney Stantor 
Coventry. 

Arthur H. Church, G, Skardon Place. Plymoutl 
Richard H. Mawdsley, 27, Park street, Greet 
Manchester. 

Arthur Jung, 2, North Street, Saville Row, 
castle-on-’Pyne. 

Edwin Freeman, 40, Albert Street, Penton ] 
Newington Butts, .s.K. 

Wm. Todd, 18, School Street, Lower Broughton, 
Chester. 

Henry Farnham, 8, Land o’ Nml, Derljy : 
VV'easle, M.*1*1011 est<;r. 

James C. Lake, Jun., 19, Chouraert Grove, Rye 
Pe<-kham. 

Sidney Gillingham, 244, Gray’s Inn Road. w.u. 
Francis R. Evans, 7, Cniter’s Green, West Broni 
VV'M. H. Kershaw, 2, Rose Bank, off Henriettas 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Albert S. Buckley. Weld Bank, Chorley, Lanca 
Peter .VIcLakkn, 4i)5, St. V'incent Street, Glasgo 
Herbert E. Young. Montou Lodge, Montou S 
Greenheys, Manchester. 

Thos. S. Lonks, South Ruail, Smethwick, Birminj 
Peter J. Smail, 33. Bi)uverie Street, Fleet street 
John VV'. Thornton, 12, Trigoo Road, Keniiingt< 
Ei:nE3T Jones. 24, Edward Street, St Philips, Bi 
John A. Cix^kranh, Femickuowe, GaJaaUi*fls» n. 
VV. E. K. Palmer, 4a, Kilward Street, BaiiwburN 
Arthur E. Burland, no, Devonshire St.^Mile F 
Alexander a. Philip, 10. Wataon Streep. Aberc 
' Percy Clh-ton Petrie, :i. Gloucester Pl.^Kdlulv 
Walter R. P.ubk, 11, Nightingale Road,Lower 
ton, E. 

He.vry a. Spbrring, Manor Farm, Buckllmd Dii 
Frome, Somerset. 

Ambbose P. Nicholl-s, 8, Bath St., Frome. Some 
W. L. Evans, Bank V'jlla, 25, Charnock Road, j 
Clapton, K. 

R. A. Little, 124, Bloomsbury, Oxford Road, 
Chester. 

Francis G. Harmer, 7G, Lower Broad Street, Lu 
Salop. 

Edward 0’Brif.n, 74, Upper Gardiner Street, Di 
James Y. Scott, 2. Cliurch Street, Arbroath, n.b 
Henry Stevkss, High street, Leytonstone, e. 
CUTHBERT M. Ham.merton, 1 VV'ard, Christ’s Ilo: 
E.C. 

John B. K.\Y, 5l, Brougliton Street, E*linhnrgh. 
Penkt Hamilton E Micuell, The Fort, Now 
Cornwall 

Alfred D. Lunt, The Olives. Victoria Park, 
che.ster. 

Wm. Turner Ritchie. 16, Watson Street. Aberd 
John M. Dixon, Princes street. North Shields. 
Wm. Hy. Earl, Cummondalo Board School, Castl 
Yarm, Yorks. 

VV. Hunter Allan, 107. Greenhead 'Street, Glasy 
Fred. Leonard, Willow street, st. John’s Road, 
dersfleld. 

Alexander Tough. Jdn., Police Station, U 
Abeixleenshire, N.B. 

Edwin R. VV'ilkinson, 3, VV'insley V’illas, Cobonrj 
Montpelier. Bristol. 

Arthur Thompson. 240, Whitworth Rond, Rocli 
CLEMENT Rouffignac, Mousehole, Penzance, 
wall. 

Arthur B Francis, Coastguard station. Mi 
Donaghmlee, County Down, Ireland. 

Walter Gregory, l, Tonjuay Villas, Selkirk S 
Cheltenham. 

Fredk. G Grikr.'^on, 98, St. Mary’s Road. Peckh 
H G. Puttik:k, 05, Gladstone Buildings, Willow S 
Finsbury, E.c. 

Marshall Bhoomhall. 2, Pyrland Road. Highbi: 
TH03IAS J. Carlisle, Albion ('ottage, Nunhead 

Herbert Sharpe, 13, Chester Terrace. Swnderla; 
H. Klaibkr. 05, Emmott Street, Harford Street, 
VV'M. R. Davis, Ivy Cottage, VVimisor Road, J 
Norwood. 

Alfred Seear, 4, Gore Roail, Victoria Park. 

E. A. Eve, 8, Philhrlck Terrace, Nuuhead. 8.K. 
Lionel W. Ernest, Catton Bnuiford, 86. GeorgeS 
Edinburgh. 

JA.MKS Y. MUNRO, 69, North Methuen Street, ] 
Scotland. 

A. Harrison, Castle Gate, Knareslwro’, Yorks. 
H. 'Phorpe, 7, Princes Terrace, Peckham Rye, s.I 
T. Richmond, 13, Bereaford Road, Birkenhead. 
John F. Brown. 4, Cowmercial Street, Loe<is. 
John Hv. CHA3UtX3tak 'Hie Vicaragw,. Woodheai}, 
fieliky near MaBvhester. 

Frederk SqriRE, 94. Camden St, Camden Town 
Thos. VV. Kckkks.\ll. 20, Carlton Stiuare, Poi 
.street, New Cro.sa Rood, s E. 

W.M. Hy. Wells, 52, Wansey St, Walworth Rd., 
M. C. LIELL. Bow Road. K. 

W. C. Broadbridgc, £she Road, Great Crosby, 
Liverpool. 

Chas. V'. Newman, 42. Carlton St., Kentish Tn., 
ThomasG. Butler, 179. High Street, Lowestfft, 
Oliver Cooper, 6, White Conduit .Street, Penton 
Kate Dobson, 19, John William street. Hudtler 
Arthur Chapman, 17, Duke Street, OUl Xm 
Manchester. 

Chas. J. Minors, 9, Nursery Row, Brandon 8 
Walworth, s k. 

CiiAS. Hy. W’ood, 478, Manchester Road, Ilollia' 
near Oldham. 

C. I. A. Game, 28. Enston Street N.W. 

W'M. Geo. Abik)tt, Elm Tree House. W'eat Draytt 
Cobb Baker, Sturr>', near Canterbury. 

Wm. j. Giddins, Royal Mews, Pimlico. 






HE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 

Bt Gordon Stables, m.d., r.x., 

hS: -' qJ** Junglt, Peak, and Plain," etc.^ etc. 

-£P„ 7. —A CHAPTER IN FIVE FRAGMENTS, 
H.‘WI.\G HOW ROYALTY VISITED AKIIAN- 
T-f.S, AND HOW OUB HEROES RETURNED 
rti£ CALI- 

'‘71 windows of the double - bedded 
chamber occupied by Allan Mc- 
^^or's guests overlooked both lake and 
L At one coiner of it was a kind of 
r-i recess; this bad been originally used 
i ifwang-room, but Allan had gone to 
e:: trouble and expense in fitting it up 
n own, own room for Rory. Ralph 

it Rory’s ‘ ‘ boudoir,” Rory himself 
hfl it hi« “ sulby.” The floor of the 
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carious little room, was softly carpeted; wouldn’t open both eyes for the world, The glen, or rather gorge, which t 
the walls were hung with ancient tapestry; lest he should awaken altogether. eagles had chosen for their home, is one 

the windows neatly draped. There was a “Oh!” he would thi^ to himself, the wildest and dreariest I over traverse 
little bookcase in it, in which, much to his “ only five o’clock; gong won’t go for at the bottom of it lies a brown and weii 
surprise, the young man found all his three hours yet. How jolly! ” looking loch about two miles long, t 

favourite poets and authors. His fiddle and Then he would turn round on the other side of which is bounded by birch-tr 
music were in this turret as well; so it was side and go to sleep again. The cocks through which a road runs, and if ^ 
all very nice and snug indeed. might go on crowing, and the pigeons gaze across this loch, what think you 

Scai^y a day passed that Rory did not might preen their feathers and “ coo-coo ” you see beyond f Why a black a 

spend an hour or two in his “sulky,” as much as they pleased now. Rory heard beetling wall of rock rising shcerly p 
generally after luncheon when not on or at no more until “ Ur—ur—R—Rise, Ur—ur pendic^ar up out of the water, and tow 
the lake; and even while reclining on his —R—Ralph and Rory,” roared the gong, mg to a height of over one thousand f( 
lounge the view that he could catch a One morning Rory had opened Although the loch is five hundred ya 

glimpse of was just as romantic and his one eye just as usual, had his look at wide, you can hardly got rid of 
beautiful as any boy poet could wish, the dock, had rejoiced that it was still impression that this immense wall of r 
There was na door between this and Ihe early, and had turned himself round to go is bending towards you from tho top, i 

bedchamber, only a curtain which could off once more to the land of Nod, when, about to fall and crush your pigmy b( 

be drawn at pleasure. suddenly, there arose from beneath such to atoms. No wonder the loch i^elf is t 

Now, as I happen to love the truth for an inexpressible row, such an indefinable and dark and treacherous-looking, and 
its own simple sf^e, I must teU you that din, as surely never before had been heard wonder the natives care not to traverse 
neither Rory nor Ralph was very fond of around the castle of Arrandoon. The glen by day, or that they give it a v 
early rising, practicMly speaking—theory horses stamped and neighed in their sta- berth at night, for the place has an 
being ano&er thing. Allan was often bles, the cattle moaned a double bass, the name, and they say that often and o; 
away at the river hours and hours before pigs squeaked a shrill tenor, the fowls all at the hour of midnight the water-kelj 
breakfast, and the beautiful dishes of went mad. fiendish laugh is heard at the foot of 

mountain trout that lay on the table, io “ Whack, wl^ack, whack,” roared the rock, followed by the plash and su 

crisp and still, heul been frisking and g^am- ducks. plunging sound which a heavy h 

bolUng only a short time before in their “ Rank, kank, kank,” cried the geese. always emits when sinking in very c 
native streams. But Allan’s friends—well, “Hubbub—ub—ub—bub,” yelled the water. 

it may have been the Highland air, you turkeys. ^ Remember that I do not myself bel 

know, which is remarkably strong and Rory sat bolt upright in bed, with both in water-kelpies nor any other kel 
pure, but anyhow neither of them thought eyes open, more fidly awake than ever he whatever, and I have fished for < 

of stirring until the first gong pealed its had felt in his life before. (the Sal mo umhla) in the loch, 

thunders forth. It was not that they did “ Hubbub, indeed ! ” says Rory; “ troth, traversed the glen in the starlight, y 
not get a good example set them by the then, I never heard such a hubbub before never came across anything much wc 
sun, for, it being now the month of May, in all my bom days. Ralph, old man, looking than myself—so there I 

that luminary deemed it his duty to get up Ralph. Sit up, my boy. I wonder what Now it was in the middle of this n 

himself, and to arouse most ordinary mor- the matter can be.” precipice, on a ledge of stone, that 

tals shortly after four o'clock. “ And so do I,” replied Ralph, without, kingly birds had ms^e their nest of s 

The list of ordinary mortals, so far as however, offering to stir; “ but surely a and turfs, with just as little regard tc 
the castle was concerned, induded old fellow can wonder well enough without laws of avine architecture as the oushi 
Janet the cook, and most of the other getting out of bed to wonder.” the English copse evinces. It was an 

servants and retainers, and all the dogs, “ Odi I you lazy old horse,” cried Rory; abode, yet for all that a prettier pa 
and all the cocks and hens, and ducks and “ well, then, it’s myself that'll get up.” young ones than the two that lay ^e 
geese, and turkeys, to say nothing of pigs Suiting the action to the word, Rory both the father and mother eagle ave; 
and pigeons, sheep and cattle; and as every sprang out of bed, and next moment he had never yet been seen or hatched, 
aingfe mortal ^imong them felt himself had thrown open his “sulky” window and needless to say that they were very foi 
bound as soon as hu eyes were open to popped his head and shoiildA*^ out. He their progeny, and also very fond of 
express his feelings audibly, and in his speedily drew them in again jt^d called to other, so that when one lovdy momin. 
awn peculiar fashion, you can easily Ralph, and the words he used were enough she-eagle said to the he one, 
believe that the din and the hubbub to bring even that matter-of-fact hero to “What is for breakfast, dear?” ii 
around Arrandoon at early morning were his side with all the speed he cared to only natural that the he one should r 
something considerable. Whether asleep expend. “ .^ythin^you like, my love.” 

or awake Ralph had an easy mind, nothing What they saw I’ll try to explain.to you. “ Well tnen,” said she, “ we’ve 
bothered him. I believe he could have Eagles had been far more numerous this having nothing but mutton, mu 
ri^t throughout general quarters at sea, season than they, had been for yerfrs. mutton for weeks. I’m sure tho chi 
with cannons thundering overhead, if he McBain knew .this well, and Allan McGre- would like a change, and I know I sho 
bad a mind to; but with Rory it was gor knew it to his cost, for in an eyrie on Then tho royal eagle lowered hia 
somewhat different, and the cock-crowing a distant part of his estate a pair ol these brows, and scratched his ear with 
used to fidget him in his dreams. If there kingly birds had establislicd themselves, great toe, as if very deep in thoug^ht 
bad been only one cock, and that cock had and brought forth young, and, judging* then his countenance cleared all at 
crowed till his comb fell off, it would have from the number of lambs they had carried, a grim smile stole over his face, ai 
been merely monotonous, and Rory would off, a terribly rapacious family they were, said, 

have sluml^red on in peace, but there were Although five miles from the castle, Allan “I have it. Babies are scarce, 
to many cocks of so many strains. Tho had several times gone to the place at early know, but I’ll bring you a turkey.” 
game-cocks crowed boldly and bravely, mom for the purpose of get^ting a rifle-shot “Oh!” said her royal highness, 
and their tones clearly proved them kings at these birds; but, although he knew tho vnll be nice, and the feathers will in 
•f the harem; the bantams shrieked defiance very ledge on which the "nest was laid— keep the children warm.” 
at every other cook about the place, but there is little building about an eagle’s 1^ away the eagle soared, and aboi 
no cock about the place took any heed of nest—he had always b^n imsuccessful, for minutes afterwards he alighted with i 
them ; the cowardly Shanghais kept at a the favourites of Jove were wary, and could right in the middle of the poultry ye 
safe distance from the g;ame-birds, and scent danger from afar. Arrandoon Castle. Hence the hi 

shouted themselves hoarse; and besides Bodayby day the lambs went ondiminish- which had aroused both Ralph and X 
these there was the half-apologetic, half- ing, and the shepherds went on grumbling, Now had the bird of Jove not "h 
formed crow of the cockerels, who got but they grumbled in vain. Upwards and greedy, I feel bound to believe ho 
thrashed a dozen times every day because upwards in circling flight the eagles would have left the yard almost as quickly 
they dared to mimic their betters. soar, as if to hide themselves in the sun’s had entered it one turkey the riche 

These sounds, I say, fidgeted our poetic effulgence, until they were all but invisible his royal helpmeet and children 
Rory ; but when half a dozen mntul to the keenest eye. They would then not have been disappointed in their } 
pigeons would alight outside the window, hover hawk-like over their innocent prey, fast. But no, “I may just as 
and strut about and cry “ Coo, coo, trou- until chance favoured them, when there hanged for a sheep as a lamb,” he th 
bled with you, troubled with you,” then would be a swift, unerring, downward rush, to himself, and so he alighted oa the h 
Rory would Income more sensible, and and often before the very eyes of the the oldest and biggest turkey cook he 
he would open one eye to have a look at the astonished keepers the lamb was seized and see. But he did not find tWs hird. a 
clock on the mantelpiece. Mind you, he borne in triumph to the eyrie. a prey as he could have wished ; inde 
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ceyat once made up his mind to have a 
ale for it; he did not mean to accept so 
gj an invitation to breakfast—in an 
nisof all places. So by hook and by crook 
fEanaged to scramble half-way imder 
If wooden grain-house, eagle and all. 
a; moment the eagle bitterly repented of 
anshneas, for every bird in the place 
atked him, and Ralph and Rory were 
sing success to them from the “ sulky ” 
SiW. An old turkey is usually a tough 
f. and do what he would the eagle 
lid only disengage one talon from the 
itcihis captive, if captive he could now 
M, and with this and his beak he had 
4 battle. 

ITof, that discretion is the better part of 
wr, even an eagle knows, so when at 
die did manage to disengage his other 
a. although several of the foe lay dead 
i dying around, the eagle had had quite 
ai turkev, and prepared to soar, 
k behold! quite an. unexpected com- 
makes his appearance, and goes to 
i st once on the eagle’s breast, and 
ins none other than Allan’s pet Skye, 
cledogof determination, for whenever 
»le up his mind to lay hold of any- 
« he did it, and stuck to it. With such 
igiit attached to him in such a way, 
dfight was out of the question; the 
^ bad only strength enough left to 
fcr oaf of the yarf, and fall on the 
d on the other side, there to meet— 
'ae. reader, for how shall I name it ? 
s I not writing facts this brave but 
loSted eagle should have a nobler 
^409 to meet old Jantt with a broom- 
k 

Janet, hold,” cried our gallant 
lafialph from the “ sulky” window; 

Janet, fair play.” 
kke! The king of birds lies dead. 

feet from tip to tip of his wings,” 
l^Bain, as he stood over him about 
^ after. Allan, and Ralph, and 
f »6re all there. “ Eagle, eagle,” 
fUe saying, 

“ thou hast bowed 
•adiiae empire o’er the cloud; 

tiat hadat ethereal birth, 

“sbat stooped too near the earth, 
banter’s shaft hath found thee, 
dtbe toils of Death have bound thee.” 

pier’s shaft, indeed,” laughed 
” old Janet’s broom-handle; but 
i kivi, I know you are both of you 
for anything, so I propose 
fi md ^ to bag the disconsolate 
^ of this royal bird. We can cap- 
^ joung ones and rear them.” 

• »OQld indeed be a pity to leave 
'■^w to mourn,” said Rory. 

«d pity my sheep must mourn,” 
UsL 

® at the breakfast-table that mom- 
^ said, in a seemingly unconcerned 

we mean to have a day among 
^: they have commenced it, you 
Sis mother knew well he was 
consent, and she gave it because 
not see him unhappy. But 
she whispered to him as he 
trxmi, 

• child, do take care of yourself, 
care of Rory. I had strange 

• ihont you last night.” 

heroes, accompanied by men 
^ the wooden well-windlass with a 
and plenty of length of rope, 
way over the mountain to the 

• tke precipice before described. 


The lioy’^ Owq T’kpef. 


McBain with his trusty rifle went down the 
glen, among the birch-trees at the other 
side of the lake. He was not only eagle- 
slayer, but signalman to the expedition. 
Keeping close to the loch, he walked on¬ 
wards for fully three-quarters of a mile, 
then he stopped and fired his rifle in the 
air. He stood now as still as a statue, and 
so remained for fully half an hour, imtil 
his party had fixed the windlass to the 
brink of the cliff. Had this latter been 
flat at the top the danger would have been 
but small, but the ground sloped towards 
the • hrinky so that a false step or a slip 
meant something too awful to contemplate. 
Right down beneath them is the eyrie, quite 
one hundred feet from the top. Circling 
high in air, far, far above them, is the she- 
eagle. She is watching and wondering. 
If any one dares descend she will rend them 
in pieces. But see, something leaves the 
cliff-top, and goes downwards and down¬ 
wards nearer and nearer to her n^st. With 
a scream of rage she rushes from her hover, 
passes our friends swift as a thunderbolt, 
and is lost to view. She is expending her 
anger now, she is having revenge, and 
fragments of a tom garment flutter down 
towards the lake. McBain has thrown 
himself on his face; he is no mean marks¬ 
man, but he will need all his skill and 
steadiness now, and this he knows right 
well. 

Seconds, long, long seconds of suspense 
—so at least they seem to those on the cliff. 
Then a puff of white smoke, and at the 
very moment that the crack ot the rifle 
falls on their ears, McBain is on his legs 
again, and waving his gun in joy aloft. 
The eagle is slain, and downwards with 
drooping head and outstretched pinions is 
falling lakewards. Then the lure, rent in 
ribbons, is drawn hack, and Rory, the 
lightest of the three, prepares to descend. 
He laughs as he puts his limbs through 
the bight. 

Troth, m have the youngsters up in 
a brace of shakes,” he says, “now the ould 
mother of them is slain. And there isn’t a 
taste of danger in the whole business. 
Lower away.” 

And they do lower away slowly and 
steadily. Rory disappears, and Allan’s 
heart sinks and seems to descend with his 
friend. A thousand times rather would he 
have gone down himself, but Rory had 
opposed this wish with the greatest deter¬ 
mination ; he was the lightest weight, and 
it was his privilege. 

They watch the signalman; he stands 
with one arm aloft, and they lower away 
imtil that arm falls suddenly by his side. 
Then they stop, and the “ nail ” holds the 
windlass fast. Rory has reached the eyrie, 
he grasps the rock, and scrambles on to 
the projecting ledge. 

“ Shut your mouths now, and be quiet 
with you,” he says to the woolly young 
eaglets; “ there’s neither bite nor sup shall 
go into the crops of you until you.’re safe in 
Arrandoon.” 

He placed the birds in the basket, tied it 
to the rope, signalled to McBain, who sig¬ 
nalled to the cliff by raising two arms, and 
up to brink went the precious burden. A 
few minutes afterwards and the rope once 
more dangled before Rory’s eyes. 

But why does poor Rory turn so pale, 
and why does he tremble so, and crouch 
backward against the wet rock’s side ? 

The rope dangles before his eyes, it is 
true, but it dangles a goodly foot beyond his 
reach. The top of the cliff projects farther 
than the eyrie itself; in his descent the 
rope had oscillated with his weight, and he 


had unknowingly been swung on to the 
ledge of rock. I3ut who now will swing 
him the empty bight of rope ? 

Rory recovered himself in a few moments. 
“ Action, action,” he said aloud, as if the 
sound of his own voice would help to steel 
his nerves. “ Action alone can save me, I 
m^ist leap.” 

As he spoke he cleared the ledge of 
rock of the rotting sticks and of the l^nes, 
for these might perchance impede his feet, 
and signalled to McBain to lower the rope 
still farther. Then he stood erect and firm, 
leaning backwards, however, against the 
precipice, for nearly a minute. Rory is no 
coward, but see, he is kneeling now with 
his face to the cliff; ho is seeking strength 
from One more powerful than he. 

Reader, at five bells in the morning 
watch on board a man-o’-war, the mid¬ 
shipmen are roused from their hammocks, 
and many of them kneel beside their sea- 
chests for some minutes before they dress, 
and not one of these did I ever know who 
was not truly bravo at heart, or who failed 
to do his duty in the hour of danger. 

Now Rory is erect again, his elbows and 
back are squared, his hands half open, and 
his face is set and determined, and now he 
—he SPRINGS. 

Has he caught it ? Yes; but he cannot 
hold it. It is slipping through his grasp, 
struggle as he may: hut now, oh! joy, 
his foot gets in the bight, and he is saved. 

He is soon to brink, and his comrades 
receive him with a joyful shout. Rory 
says but little; but when they reach the 
top of the glen he runs forward at the top 
of his speed to meet McBain. 

“McBain,” he says, quickly, “not one 
word of what you saw, to either Ralph op 
AUan.” 

“ GKve me your hand, dear boy,” replied 
McBain, with a strange moisture in his 
eyes; “I appreciate your kindly motive 
as much as I admire the brave heart that 
prompts it.” 

{To he continued.) 


PICTORIAL PICKINGS PROM THE POETS. 

By a. ClIASF.MORE. 



“ There never yet was a philosopher 
"vVho could endure the toothache patiently.” 

— Shakespeare, 
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nSHINa-TACELE, AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 

By J. Harrington Keene, 

Author of *• The Practical Fisherman," etc. 

PART TII.—TACKLE FOR SPINNINO AND 
TROLLING. 

M y last article finished np all that the tyro 
requires to know in respect of tackle for 
bottom fishinir. We now proceed a step higher 
in the complexity of angling appliances, and 
the tackle for spinning and trolling for pike, 


line to its extremity, and holding the butt in 
one hand, let him draw the point gently towards 
the butt. Now the curve which should result 
in a well-made rod should be even in all parts. 
If, however, the rod seems to bend more in one 
place than in another, be sure to place a ring at 
that particular spot. This will relieve the weak 
Of course experience teaches where the 
rings should be placed, and I doubt, even if I were 
to give the most elaborate directions for rod¬ 
making, if any boy could make his own rods 
with anything like satisfaction to himself, or 
indeed within the amount of what he could buy 
at. It is quite possible for him to improve a 
rod, however. 


“ twist,” but that sold on reels and cards— 
double it. Dip it in the cobbler’s-wax selu 
(wliich is made, as 1 told yon before, by 
solving wax in spirits-of-wine till it is as thi 
“ colden-synip treacle), and run your fin 
limtly along it, to get rid of superfiuous li(] 
Having done this, tie one end to a nail, or 
door-key, or anything fast, and having adju 
the ring in its position, take the free end ol 
silk and pass it underneath one of the plat 
the ring. Then steadily and gently riim 
rod round once or twice, laying on the bin 
some three eighths of an inch away from 
ring. After this commence binding the 
itself, still turning the joint of the rod, an 
continue till you find that the ring is seci 
bound, and that the whipping (or binding 
reached three-eighths of an inch ^yond the 
Then detach the silk remaining from the m 
which it was fixed, and, placing your left f 
at the point where you left off, take two or 
turns round the rod and your finger, then 
the end of the silk through, as shown in 1 
tying, pa^ 326, draw the knot tight, am 
job is nnished. I recommend any stude 
these papers to give a glance at the comj 
task on a rod in any tackle-maker's wind 
he cannot quite grasp my verbal explannti< 
The other rings need not possess plat* 
either side, as in Fig. 40, a a, but ^ou 
of single brass wire, like Fig. 41. Nov 


ji_ 


Fig. 41. 


boy can make these, if he be ingenious, \ 
either steel or brass wire. Of course a 
flattened out, and tapered with a file. 'W 
was a boy 1 made all my own rin^, but 1 
had a very good tool-shop of my father’s 
to, and many a time, by-the-bye, did I 
severe—no, not thrashing, but scolding, 1 
putting b^k in their places whatever t 
had used. I advise every boy, if he woul 
good tackle-maker, to bear in mind this | 
maxim for all handicraftsmen—a “ pla 
everything and everything in its place. ” 
We must next consider the top ring, 
best shape is as shown in Fig. 42, and 


Fig. 42. 

made of wire. This also can be made 
boy of ingenuity. Take a Icngtii of braj 
and a round piece of iron wire, equal to t 
ring you require—though the one shown 
usual size — fix the latter upright in a vie 
each hand holding an end of the bras 
twist it round the iron upright twice, 
off, and then take a pair of tweezers an 
it into the shape shown. Cut off the 
about two inches from the ring, file tli 
and taper them, and your ring is ma< 
will answer as well as any made in Lon 
Redditch. 

In attaching the top ring wire is used 
as silk. The former should be as fine as 
cotton, and the same procedure in u.si 
observed as that described when sj>ea 
binding the large butt rin^ on. It is tic 
place at the end A by silk, which i.s i 
turn secured by the knot used in lioo 
ping (Fig. 27). Each of these whippings 
be varnished with two coats of shellac, c 
of those described on page 326. 

{To be continued.) 


trout, and salmon must be the next to be ex¬ 
plained. 

First it will be expedient to refer to spinning, 
and the tackle for this will be divided into two 
divisions—viz., tackle for real bait spinning, 
and artificial baits. The rod in connection with 
spinning demands personal attention. In 
selecting your rod do so with a view to its, 
general use. I mean, if you are only going to 
fish for jack and the large Thames trout, it 
should be of stotft make and about twelve feet 
long. If, on the other hand, the ordinary brook 
trout are your qnany, the rod may be of lighter 
build. In any case cane rods are preferable, as 
being cheap and fairly durable. Messrs. Little, 
of Fetter Lane, are manufacturers of cane rods up 
to all prices, and if any of my readers desire an 
article at once good and cheap I can speak from 
experience that they will get it from this firm. 

There are certain features in a spinning rod, 
and indeed in a trolling rod—for what I am 
about to say applies ecjually to either—which 
should ever be borne in mind by the angler. 
First, the rings should be always placed vmere 
the strain on the rod falls on hooking a fish. 
Let Any one take his rod, and tying a piece of 


stout wire twisted and soldered to two brass 
plates, A A. These plates should be somewhat 
bevelled off, so that when they are placed on 
either side the rod there may be no sharp edges, 
which would of course tend to cut the wbip- 
ping. 

Before going further I will give a hint or two 
how to bind on the bottom ring, so as to ensure 
the greatest neatness with security. Take a 
lengtn of silk—sewing-silk will do; 1 don't mean 


Now the rings of a spinning or trolling rod 
must always be upright, and should be solid. The 
bottom ring is best made of the pattern shown 
at Fig. 40. This oonsists, as can be seen, of a 
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0\yr\ rapei'. 


placed a prize crew on board. Meantime On sailing between the pillars of Herci 

ADVENTURES AFLOAT ] tbe suspicions of the French captain had into the wide Atlantic they were visit 

been aroused. He had observed the not by Hercules himself, but by his rej 
OR, THE STORY OF A SUPERCARGO, small size of our guns. The appearance sentative priests, to whom they were w 
By the late "NV. H. G. Kingston, of the Indiaman’s cuddy and the gentlemen to deliver certain votive offerings that 
. , „ * and lady passengers—not that \;bere were propitiated divinity might protect them 
0 / ‘‘FromP(w^^r-.v^frrj/ft»aJ)/ura, •Peter latter — must have raised their perilious voyage. The custom 

curious doubts in his mind. Suddenly he performing ceremonies of a like descripl 
CHAPTER III. — {Continued.) jumped up and asked to what ship he had was continued to later times by 

- - -N its result,” struck. mariners of the Levant, Greece, and It 

continued the “ ‘ To the Honourable East India Com- long after the temple of Hercules wa 


CHAPTER III. — {Continued.) 

-N its result,” 

continued the 
speaker, * ‘ the 



mariners of the Levant, Greece, and It 
long after the temple of Hercules wa 


action was most Meriton, with 
important, but Frenchman’s. 


pany’s ship Exeter,’ answered Captain ruins. When they, and those nortl 


on, with a bow which beat the seamen who had learned the scien 
jhman’s. parts of navigation from them, exten 

What, to a merchantman ?* exclaimed their voyages across the line, they c 


it was scarcely “ ‘ What, to a merchantman ? * exclaime 
80 annoying to the Frenchman, with a look of dismay, 
the enemy as “ ‘ Yes, monsieur, to a merchantman 


,j the enemy as 
J another in 
j which some In- 
diamen were 
engaged in 1800,” ob¬ 
served a military officer. 


tinned the practices, substituting Nepi 
for Hercules, and adding a few caricat 


said Captain Merriton, with a gentle to suit their own more barbarous taste. 


smile, which it would have been difficult to 
repress. 

It is not fair; it is vile; it is a cheat I ’ 


Having crossed the line, and there hi 
no longer much risk of our meeting 
cruisers of the enemy. Captain Hasi 


served a military officer, exclaimed the Frenchman, beginning to who had long fumed at being kept bacl 
laying down his knife and stalk upend down the cabin, to grind his the slow sailing of our companions, de 
fork, and wiping his teeth, and to pull out his hair. “ I say it mined to part company. We accordir 
moustache. “ I was on is a cheat; give me back my ship, send on hoisted our colours, gave a salute of : 
my passage out on board boardmy men, and 1 will fight you bravely, guns in acknowledgement of the civil 
of the Indiamen of 1,200 You will soon see if you take me again.’ we had received, and under all sail 1 

‘I am ready to acknowledge that you ran the dignified moving convoy ou 


the Exeter, one of the Indiamen of 1,200 
tons, commanded by Cajitain Meriton. We 
had in company the Bombay Castle, Coutts, 


would very likely take me, as I should cer- 


Light and contrary winds 


and Neptune, of the same tonnage, besides tainly deserve to be taken for my folly in calms kept us so long under the sun of 


other ships under the convoy of the Belli- agreeing to your proposal. Y’ou\^ excuse tropics that the seams of om* decks b< 

f eux, of 64 guns. Captain Bulteel. A me if I therefore decline it,’ was the to open, and to get them caulked 

'rench squadron of three large fri^tes, answer. Though we pitied the feeling of other repairs we bo^© 

it appeared, after committing a good deal the poor man, it was very difficult to keep Salvador on th 

of mischief on the coast of Africa, had our countenance as he uttered his expres- to Portuga’ 


crossed over to Rio de la Plata to refit, 
and had just again put to sea, when, early 
in the morning, they made out a part, 
and some of the lighter ships, probably, of 


sions of indignation and anger. He did entering, 
not recover his spirits till his frigate was to the 
out of sight.” they 

This anecdote was followed by several were 


our convoy. Hoping to pick up some others. Those were pleasant hours I spent treat 


prizes, the Frenchmen stood towards us, 
and we, quite ready for the encounter, 
bore down towards them. No sooner. 


on board the old Indiaman. My visits to put 
her were indeed an agreeable change from neiti 
the sea-life routine of my own ship. I was ship. 


however, did the Frenchmen see our big amused by the proCTess in intimacy made 
China ships, with their two tiers of ports among themselves by the younger portion 


and warlike look, than they bore up under a I 
press of sail, and by signal separated. 
While the Belligeux steered for the largest 
of the French ships, she signalled to the 
Indiamen I have mentioned to proceed in 


of the passengers since I first went aboard Engj 
at Spithead. The captain confided to me men 
the fact that it cost him much more trouble he h 
to maintain discipline in the cuddy than strei 
among his crew. “ What with my young Spai 


chase of the others, we and the Bombay ladies and my chronometers, it is as much soul 


Castle of one of them, the Medee, and the 
other two of the Franchise. We, at the 
time, were nearer the Medee than was the 
Bombay Castle, and we also sailed better. 


as an elderly gentleman can well accom- her, 
plish to keep all things straight,” he obser- on t 
ved, glancing at several young couples who he f 
were pacing the deck, the gentlemen being Spai 


The chase was a long one, but we kept the cadets or writers. “ The friends of those whi( 


enemy in sight, and it was near midnight girls now—nice young creatures they are and 
before we came up with her. The Bombay too—have sent them out fully expecting folic 
Castle’ was a long way astern, and the that they would marry nabobs or colonels priz 
frigate might have handled us very at least, and in spite of all my precautions, in h 

severely, if not knocked us to pieces, before they have gone and engaged themselves to we ^ ^ _ w.*. «« 

she could have come up to our assistance, those yoimg fellows whohaveonly just got were ready. This Captain Hassall r< 
Captain Meriton was not a man to be their feet on the ratlines. Small blame promised to do. As the whaler 
daunted. With the decks lighted and all to the gentlemen, however, for a more strongly manned, a good sized cre'v 
our ports up, he ran alongside the French- charming consignment I never had, only been put on board the prize, and thi 
man — ‘ Strike, monsieur, to a superior the more charming the more difficult to three vessels were semewhat of a i 
force, to his Britannic Majesty’s ship manage.” for the Spaniards we hoped. At 1 

Thunderaboo,’ he shouted out; * Strike, I While the calms lasted, I paid daily the Governor of the place orderec 
say, or—’ We did not know whether the visits to my friends, but at length a breeze officers of the ship to appear before 
Frenchman would reply with a broadside, springing up we proceeded on our voyage. Accordingly Captain Hassall, the 
which would have greatly staggered us. as I must with my narrative, or I may mate, and I, accompanied by I 
Instead of that the Frenchman politely chance not to get to the end of it. O’Carroll, who seemed to be able to 
replied that he yielded to the fortune of We called off the beautiful island of every language under the sim excep 
war. ‘ Come aboard immediately,’ was Madeira, with its picturesque town of English, as interpreter, went on 
the order our bold captain next gave. Funchal—more attractive on the outside under an escort. The Governor, 


the order our bold captain next gave. 

Not to be surpassed by the Frenchman, than within; we procured, however, a swarthy personage in the full 
we had a ^ard ready to assist the cap- welcome supply of fresh meat, vegetables, uniform of a general, received us 
tain up our high side. With the profoundest and fruits. On our crossing the line, haughty manner, and cross-questio 
of bows ho delivered his sword, and he Neptune and his Tritons came on board in the most minute and tedious m 
was then asked into the cabin. Immedi- and played their usual pranks. Jeick Httle Dennis somewhat puzzled him by th 
atoly we had hJm safe, keeping the frigate thinks that on such occasions he is per- of his answers, which were anythii 
under our guns, we sent armed boats on forming a very ancient ceremony practised hteral translations of what Captain I 
board, and brought away part of her people, by those bold voyagers, the Carthaginians ; said. The result, however, was favoi 


The Governor, 


board, and brought away part of her people. 


The result, however, was favoi 


When the Bombay Castle came up she to them, there is little doubt that the and we were allowed to go where 
received the remainder, and we then secret of the mariner’s compass was known, chose about the city, and to get the 
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aryrepaiw of our thip executed, and to 
obin all the stores aud provisions we 
wjaired. 

Mu-h relieved, wo made our bows, and 
tlen took a turn through the place before 
pRDje: on board. I was much struck with 
lie number of churches, of priests and 
BQolu, and black slaves, the latter habited 
ffl the most scanty garments, and the 
jirmer perambulating the streets in parties 
up in the richest attire of coloured 
sib and gold, with banners and crosses, 
iaJ statues of saints, or representations of 
rrait^ mentioned in the Scriptures, the 
inures as large as life. A large number 
f friars in black, or brown, or grey gowns 
uf coarse cloth, with ropes round their 
fsists, were going about two and two, 
nth small figures of saints on money 
hues. The figures they literally thrust 
ato the faces of the passers-by to be 
We saw no one refuse to drop a 
eciQ into the box. 0 

“ These must be a very religiously dis¬ 
posed peoj^lc,’' I observed to Dennis. 

“If you knew what I do yon wouldn’t 
•ay that,” he answered. “ They’re foud of 
GDniug and they are ready to pe^r for it. 
The nason that all these priests an(i monks 
iforish is this—they have succeeded in 
t iching the people that they can buy 
riirlon for all the sins they commit. 
Tie ooly scrap of real religion the poor 
:«}plp are allowed to possess is the know- 
:?i^ that sin must be punished if not for- 
cveu. Instead, however, of showing 
“jem ho tv forgiveness can alone be ob- 
-icied, they make them believe that money 
u buy it through the prayers of the 
ainte; but when they’ve got the money in 
irir own pockets, it’s very little trouble 
•w give the saints about the matter at 

“How did you learn aU this, Mr. 

' Cirroll ? ” I asked. 

Just because I believed it all myself,” 

: answered quickly. “I’ll tell you some 
UT how I came to find out that I had been 
OQ a wrong tack ; but you think mo 
- v a harum-scarum Irishman, and I’m 
ifrii'lto talk about the matter.” 

On our way we passed through the dock- 
:*'i where a fiftv-gun ship was building, 
od « veral smaller vessels of war. We 
fere looking at one repairing alongside 
quay, when I saw O’Carroll start, and 
ok eagerly at the people on board. 

“That’s her, I’m certain of it,” he ex- 
^ed. “ She has got into trouble since 
parted from you, or you may have 
be her more harm than you thought for, 
rishe has put in here with false papers 
under fal^ colours to repair damages.” 
INTiat vessel do you mean ? ” I asked. 
“Why, the Mignonne to be sure, or 
T what other name she may go,” he 
ii'wered. “ Probably she is i;ow the San 
' aiiigo, or some other saint under 
pioish colours, and hailing from some 
'^rt on the other side of the Horn. Our 
^•nd, Captain Brown, of the whaler, had 
Ktermake haste, or she will be after him 
ci his prize.’* 

“ Why not after us then ? ” I asked. 

“ Because Captain La Hoche has had 
3ongh of your quality, I suspect,” he 
limited. “ He is a fellow who only 
ibts when he is sure of booty, and 
I dare say that he would liko to 
^nd you to the bottom, he would not go 
of his way either for revenge or glory.” 
To satisfy ourselves we examined the 
•tranger as narrowly as we could, and 
0Carroll was thoroughly convinced that 
b was right in his suspicions. While thus 


employed a man appeared at the companion 
watch. 

“ Why there is La Roche himself,” he 
cried out. Scfircely had he spoken than a 
bullet whizzed by his head. “ That settles 
the matter,” ho said, quite coolly. “Let 
us be out of this or he will be following up 
this compliment.” We hurried out of the 
dockyard. I proposed maldng a complaint 
to the authorities. 

“ And be detained here several weeks 
and gain nothing in the end,” he answered, 
shaking his head. “My advice is, get 
ready for sea as fast as you can, and if 
you wish to serve Captain Brown see him 
safe out of sight of land before the Mig¬ 
nonne can follow. We’ll keep a watch 
on him in the meantime, or he’ll play us 
some trick or other. Above all things, 
don’t be on shore after dark. La Roche 
has identy of friends here, depend on that, 
and he will find means to pick us off if he 
thinks that we are likely to inconvenience 
him.”’ 

Following O’Carroll’s suggestions I 
immediately returned on board. Captain 
Hassail at first scarcely credited the ac¬ 
count we gave him—indeed, he did not, I 
saw, put thorough confidence in O’CarroU. 
However, he agreed that we ought to 
warn Captain Brown, and that it would 
be well for us also to sail before the sup¬ 
posed privateer was ready for sea. 

(To be continued.) 


GUR NOTE BOOK. 

Turk—A Philanthropist. 

N Edinburgh corresi)ondent sends iis the fol¬ 
lowing interesting fact :—The other day I 
was admiring a splendid black retriever belong¬ 
ing to a friend, when his owner said, “ Turk has 
lately added the character of a philanthropist to 
his many excellencies. ” 1 confess I was puzzled, 

for thoimh admiring Turk’s bravery, sagacity, 
and kindliness, in all of which he is une(iualled, 
philanthropy seemed to be such a very iincanine 
virtue that I thought my friend must be either 
joking or talking ironically, and found myself 
wondering whether Turk had betrayed the con¬ 
fidence reposed in him and been guilty of some 
mean action. However, I soon found my mis¬ 
take. Turk was, in tho truest sense, a philan- 
tliropist, one who denied liimself for the good of 
others. “ Like all intelligent iKJoplc and dogs,” 
said my friend, “ Turk has very strongly-marked 
tastes, and, amongst other things, has ahvays 
shown a great partiality for break fast-rolls. So, 
to gratify this fancy, I opened an account in his 
name witli a ueighbonring baker, and intro¬ 
duced Turk to tho baker’s wife, who promised 
to attend faithfully to his wants and supply him 
daily with two halfpenny rolls. Every morn¬ 
ing, just as the breakfast gong sounded, Turk 
set out on his cx|>edition, and we watched him 
stalk round the corner with a dignified air, as 
though fully conscious of his own importance in 
having a “score ” at the baker's. 

Soon after making this anangement I left 
honje for .some weeks, ami on my return went to 
pay Turk’s account. "When 1 entered the shop 
the woman startled me by e.xclaiming, “Eli, 
sir, that dog’s no canny; 1 never wad hae 
thoclit ony beast could be sae wdso ! ” .iVnd then 
she told me the following story. 

For some w’eeks Turk appeared punctually as 
the town clock struck nine, poked his black 
nose over the counter, barked to intimate his 
arrival, and waited patiently till his tuni cam*- 
to be served. Then he retired with his rolls to 
a far-away comer, where he speedily discussed 
his breakfast, barked once again “ by way of 
good-bye,” as she said, and trotted off. 

One day, however, she noticed that, instead 
of eating both rolls as quickly as j>ossible, Turk 
laid one on the floor and carefully covered 


it with bis paw while he finished the other, 
and when he had done went off, carrying the 
second roll in his mouth. This happened 
several time.s, until she be«>eme convinced, as 
she expressed it, that “ the beastie had some bit 
plan o' his ain” which she resolved to discover. 
Accordingly next day, as Turk again carried 
away half his breakfast uneaten, she followed t# 
find the reason for tliis strange proceeding. Ha 
turned (low’ll a narrow lane close by, given up 
to stables, shabby workshops, and rubbish- 
heaps. Cura of all kinds abounded, several of 
whom made a vain attempt to snatch Turk’s 
roll. The big dog, conscious of his own strength, 
treated all such attacks wkli contempt, not even 
deigning to growl at the offenders, but marched 
steadily on till he came to a broken-down gate 
leading into a yard at the end of the lane. Here 
he disappeared. The woman followed, and 
looking through tho chink of the gate saw a 
sight that made her, as she said, “maist like 
tae greet.” The yard apf»eared to be used as a 
place for depositing nibbish of all kinds, and 
in the corner, close beside the gate, was an old 
barrri filled witli dirty straw. Just outside 
this bairel, which evitlently served him for a 
kennel, lay a wretched, half-starved looking 
puppy, gnawing greedily at the roll w hich Turk 
Lad brought, while close by sat our liiend, 
gazing fondly at his poor little ])ensioner. A 
game followed breakfast: Turk lying down on 
his side, while the little beast climbed over him, 
barked, pulled his ears, and bit him in true 
puppy fashion. After some time of this play 
Turk shook himself free, executed a war dance 
round his friend, barked once or twice w'itk 
delight, and then bounded off ns he had come. 

“ And now ! ” exclaimed my friend, enthusi¬ 
astically, “ don’t let any one tell mo that plii- 
lanthroj)}' is a purely human virtue, for 1 main¬ 
tain that Turk, here, is as true a philanthropist 
as any man that ever lived, for he loves hia 
fellows and denies himself for the sake of his 
poorer brethren.” 

Need I say that Turk’s jrroUgi was speedily 
adopted into bis master’s family, and now 
shares the luxuries of Turk’s home and enjoys 
the protection and love of his benefactor, who 
also takes him daily to the baker’s, where an 
account now stands in the names of “ Turk and. 
Grip.” M. B. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A THREE- 
GUINEA WATCH. 


CHAPTER XXIOC. 

WHICH BRINGS MY ADVENTURES TO A CLOSE, 



SADER, be my 
companion in 
OL scene more, 
and my story is 
done. 

A month or 
two .‘igo there 
was a grand 
merryinaking at 
the house of one 
Charles New- 
I, Esq., late captain ia 
Majesty’s army, to 
I celebrate the tenth birth- 
I day of his son. Master 
J Thomas James Newcome. 


The company was mostly juvenile, aud 
included, of course, the gallant captain’s 
two little girls and his younger son, 
that most terrible of all Turks, Charlie 
the younger. Then there were all the 
little boys and girls living in the square, 
and many others from a distance, and one 
or two big boys and girls, and one or two 
young gentlemen wbo stroked their chins 
as if something was to be felt there, 
' and one or two young ladies who wouldn’.t 
I take twice of spenge-cake for fear nf look- 
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ing as if they were hungry. But besides 
these there were a few grown-up people 
present, whom I must not forget to name. 
Naturally the g^ant captaiu was one and 
the gallant captain’s l^y was another; 
and then there were the last named lady's 
two brothers there, one a clergyman called 
the Rev. James Halliday. and the other 
(and elder) Mr. Joseph Halliday, a civil 


engineer with a ferocious pair of whiskers. 
And, to complete the party, there was 
present a grave anxious-looking gentle¬ 
man by the name of Mr. Drift, a surgeon. 

These all sat apart and looked on while 
the young folk enjoyed themselves. And 
how the young folk did enjoy themselves 
that night! What shouting and laughter 
there was, what a jingling of the piano, 
what hiding in comers, what romping on 
the staircase! And the round games, and 
the charades, and the family posts! Oh 
dear me, I’m an old watch, and I’ve gone 


through a good many noisy scenes, but I 
never remember such a racket as this. 

And how the young folk besieged the 
elder and compelled them to join in the fun. 
There was papa down on his hands and 
knees wdth half a dozen youngsters on* his 
back. And there was Uncle Joseph per¬ 
forming tricks of conjuring before a select 
audience; and Mr. Drift telling stories to 


another; and as for the reverend Uncle Jim, 
he was made blind man, and had his long 
coat-tails pulled; and strange to say he 
never caught anybody all the time. And 
then the supper ! who shall describe that ? 
the clattering of dishes, the rattle of knives 
and forks, the banging of crackers, the peals 
of laughter, and the cross-fire of ohaflf. 

Alas! all good things must come to an 
end, and so did this party. One by one 
the little guests said good-bye, and after 
they had gone the little family of children 
and elders was left alone. Though it was 


past eleven, the little urchin Charlie in¬ 
sisted on clambering on to Mr. Drift’s knee, 
to hear one last story, and the little girls 
besieged their uncles, and put their arms 
round their necks, and besought their in¬ 
tercession with mamma to gain them ano¬ 
ther half-hour’s respite downstairs. 

“ Charlie,” said Tom Drift, “ this 
little fellow is worrying me for a story. 

Suppose you tell one.” 

“Oh: jres,” shouted that 
small chorus, “Oh yes! 
papa, please tell us a 
story ! ” 

“Hear, hear!” said 
Uncle Joe. 

“ Fire away,” said Uncle 
Jim. 

* ‘ Remember, it must be 
quite a short one, Charles,” 
said mamiua. 

Charlie Newcome the 
elder looked puzzled for a 
minute, and fidgeted un¬ 
comfortably in his seat. 
Then he turned to his eldest 
boy, and said, 

“ Tom, open that cabinet 
there, and bring me the 
watch that is imder the 
glass-case.” 

“The old, ugly watch, 
papa ? ” asked the boy, 
running off on his errand. 

“ Yes, the old, ngly 
watch,” said papa, with a 
queer sort of smile. 

The boy brought me. I 
was taken out of my case, 
and lay there in his open 
hand. 

“ Once upon a time,” 
began papa—and what a 
hush fell on that little com¬ 
pany !—“ once upon a time 
there was a little boy ”— 
why was it every one but 
the children looked so 
grave ? and why did Mr. 
Drift push his chair back 
into the shadow ? why, 
even, did papa’s voice 
tremble now and then as 
he went on, and caught the 
eye first of one and then 
another of his listeners ? 

That night he told my 
story—not as I have told 
it to you. There was not 
much about Mr. Drift in 
the story he told, and a 
great de^ less about him¬ 
self than there might have 
been. But as he went on 
these children crowded 
round me and looked with 
awe upon my battered 
body, and read with rever¬ 
ence those quaintly- 
scratched initials; and as 
they followed me in imagi¬ 
nation from one master to another, and 
from one peril to the next, ending up with 
the famous battle before Lucknow, they 
forgot I was ^2d and ugly, and I gradually 
appeared to their little eyes one of the 
greatest treasures which their father’s 
house contained. 

“And here he lies in my hand, children,’^ 
concluded papa; “ and if you love him as 
much as I do you must be very fond of 
him! And now, good night, all of you.” 

THE END. 









































On the Amazon. 


THE GIANT RAFT; 

OE, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON THE AMAZON. 


rBAPTEB I. 

APTIIN OF THE WOODS. 

Phyjslyddq/dzxgas 
I'lfhxgk fn d rx uj ugi 
ixvksbxh h uy pohdv 
thuk p uyd kjoxpheio 

• npmvffov pdpajxhy 
xigaymeqy nfuqlnm 
‘?suzm qiz tlb qgy ugs 
'^nrcredgruzd/rmxy 
^psdrrgcro hep qxuf 
flphonthvddq/hqsn 

pm qky u u exkto 
j.ra umfv tjdq dp zjqsy 
xlxqrymvklo hhhot 
’‘^^Ppsuvjhd.^^ 

I Hian who held in his 
‘iod the document of 
^ this strange assem- 

• of letters formed the 
^ng paragraph, re- 
4 for some moments 
3 tkiaght. 

satained about a hun- 
of these lines, with the 
^ at even distances, and 
"ied into words. It 
•'d to have been written 
' before, and time 
^ady laid his tawny 
^ on the sheet of good 
paf*r which was 
with the hierogly- 
a. 

^^^hat principle had 
been arranged ? 
*^‘held the paper was 
k ible to tell. With such 


By Jules Verne, 

Author of **lhe Boy Captain^'* etc., etc. 


PART 1. 



cipher languages it is as with 
the locks of some of our iron 
safes, in either case the pro¬ 
tection is the same. The 
combinations which they lead 
to can be counted by mil¬ 
lions, and no calculators* life 
would suffice to express 
them. Some particular 
“ word ” has to be known 
before the lock of the safe 
will act, and some “cipher ** 
is necessary before the cryp¬ 
togram can be read. 

He who had just reperused 
the document was but a 
simple “ captain of the 
woods.** Under the name 
of “ Capitaes do Mato ’* are 
known in Brazil those indi¬ 
viduals who were engaged in 
the recapture of fugitive 
slaves. The institution dates 
from 1722. At that period 
anti-slavery ideas had en¬ 
tered the minds but of a few 
philanthropists, and more 
than a century had to elapse 
before the mass of the people 
grasped and applied them. 
That freedom was a right, 
that the very first of the 
natural rights of man was 
to be free and to belong only 
to himself, would seem to be 
self-evident, and yet thou¬ 
sands of years had to pass 
before the glorious thought 
was gener^y accepted, and 
the nations of the earth had 
the courage to proclaim it. 

In 1852, the year in which 
our story opens, there were 
still slaves in Brazil, and, 
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as a natural consequence, captains of the 
woods to pursue them. For certain reasons 
of political economy the hour of general 
emancipation had been delayed, but the 
black had at this date the right to ransom 
himself, the children which were bom to 
hun were born free. The day was not 
far distant when this magnificent country, 
into which could be put three-quarters of 
the continent of Europe, would no longer 
count a single slave amongst its ten millions 
of inhabitants. 

The occupation ofi the captains of the 
woods was doomed, and at the period we 
speak of the advantages obtainable from the 
capture of fugitives were rapidly diminish¬ 
ing. While, however, the calling continued 
sufficiently profitable, the captains of the 
woods formed a peculiar class of adven¬ 
turers, principally composed of freedmen 
and deserters—of nob very enviable reputa¬ 
tion. The slave-hunters in fact Monged 
to the dregs of society, ana we shall not be 
far wrong in assuming that the man with 
the cryptogram was a fitting comrade for 
his fellow “ capitaes do mato.” Torres— 
for that was his name—unlike the majority 
of his companions, was neither half-breed, 
Indian, nor negro. He was a white of 
Brazilian origin, and had received a better 
education than befitted his present con¬ 
dition. One of those unolassed men who 
are found so frequently in the distant 
countries of the New World, at a time when 
the Brazilian law still excluded mulattoes 
and others of mixed blood from certain 
employments, it was evident that if such 
exmusion had affected him it had done so 
on account of his worthless character, and 
not because of his birth. 

Torres at the present moment was not, 
however, in Brazil. He had just passed 
the frontier, and was wandering in the 
forests of Peru, from which issue me waters 
of the Upper Amazon. 

He was* a man of about thirty years of 
age, on whom the fatigues of a precarious 
existence seemed, thanks to an exceptional 
temperament and an iron constitution, to 
have had no effect. Of middle height, 
broad shoulders, regular features, and 
decided gait, his face was tanned with 
scorching air of the tropics. He had a thick 
black beard, and eyes lost under contract- 
ing eyebrows, giving that swift but hard 
glance so characteristic of insolent natures. 
Clothed as backwoodsmen are geueraUy 
clothed, not over elaborately, his garments 
bore witness to long and roughish wear. 
On his head, stuck jauntily on one side, 
was a leather hat with a large * brim. 
Trousers he had of coarse wool, which 
were tucked into the tops of the thick 
heavy boots, which formed the most sub¬ 
stantial part of his attire, and over 
and hiding all, was a faded yellowish 
“poncho.” . 

But if Torres was a captain of the 
woods it was evident tiiat he was not now 
employed in that capacity, his means of 
attack and defence being obviously in¬ 
sufficient for any one engaged in the pur¬ 
suit of the blacks. No firearms—neither 
gun nor revolver. In his belt only one of 
those weapons, more sword than hunting- 
knife, called a “manchetta,” and in ad¬ 
dition he had an “ enchada,” which is a 
sort of hoc, specially employed in the 
pursuit of the tatous and agoutis which 
abound in the forests of the Upper Amazon, 
where there is generally little to fear from 

On the 4th of May, 1862, it hap^ned, 
then, that our adventurer was deeply 
absorbed in the reading of the document 


on which his eyes were fixed, and, accus¬ 
tomed as he was to live in the fo^e^ts of 
South America, he was perfectly indifferoat 
to their splendours. Nothing could distract 
his attention; neither the constant cry of 
the howling monkeys, which St. Hilaire 
has graphically compared to the axe of the 
woodman as he strikes the branches of the 
trees, nor the sharp jingle of the rings of 
the rattlesnake (not an aggressive reptile, 
it is true, but one of the most venomous); 
neither the bawling voice of the homed 
toad, the most hideous of its kind, nor 
even the solemn and sonorous croak of the 
bellowing frog, which, though it cannot 
equal the bull in size, can surpass him in 
noise. 

Torres heard nothing of all these soimds, 
which form, as it were, the complex voice 
of the forests of the New World. Reclin¬ 
ing at the foot of a magnificent tree, he did 
not even afdmire the lofty boughs of that 
‘ pao ferro,” or iron wood, with its sombre 
bark, hard as the metal which it replaces 
in the weapon and utensil of the Indian 
savage. No! Lost in thought, the captain 
of the woods turned the curious paper 
again and again between his fingers. With 
the cipher, of which he had the secret, he 
assigned to each letter its true value. He j 
read, he verified the sense of those lines, 
unintelligible to all but him, and then he 
smiled—and a most unpleasant smile it 
was. 

Then he murmured some phrases in an 
undertone which none in the solitude of 
the Peruvian forests could hear, and which 
no one, had he been anywhere else, would 
have heard. 

“ Yes,” said he, at length, “here are a 
hundred lines very neatly written, which, 
for some one that I know, have an im¬ 
portance that is undoubted. That some¬ 
body is ricb. It is a question of life or 
death for him, and looked at in every way 
it will cost him something.” And, scruti¬ 
nising the paper with gi*eedy eyes, “ At a 
conto* only for each word of this last 
sentence it will amount to a considerable 
sum, and it is this sentence which fixes the 
price. It sums up the entire document. 
It gives their true names to tme person¬ 
ages ; but before trying to understand it I 
ought to begin by counting the number of 
words it contains, and even when this is 
done its true meaning may be missed.” 

In saying this Torres began to count 
mentally. 

“There are fifty-eight words, and that 
makes fifty-eight contoa. With nothing 
but that one could live in Brazil, in 
America, wherever one wished, and even 
live without doing anything I And what 
would it be, then, if all the words, of this 
document were paid for at the same price ? 
It would be necessary to count by hun¬ 
dred of contos. Ah! there is quite a for¬ 
tune here fo^* me to realise if I am not the 
greatest of duffers! ” 

It seemed as though the hands of Torres 
felt the enormous sum, and were already 
closing over the rolls of gold. Suddenly 
his thoughts took another turn. 

“ At length,” he cried, “ I see land; and 
I do not regret the voyage which has led 
me from the coast of the Atlantic to the 
Upper Amazon. But this man may quit 
America and go beyond the seas, ana then 
how can I touch him ? But no I he is 
there, and if I climb to the top of this 
tree I can see the roof under whieffi he lives 
with his family 1 ” Then seizing the paper 


* One thonsand reis are equal to three franci, and a 
conto o< reis is woirtb tiiree thousand franca. 


and shaking it with terrible meani 
“Before to-morrow I will he in Lis j 
aence ; before to-morrow he will know 1 
his honour and his life are contaiiie( 
tliese lines. And when he wishes to 
the cipher which permits him to i 
them, he—well, he will pay for it. He 
pay, if I wish it, with all his fortune, a 
ought to pay with all his blood ! Ah! 
worthy comrade, who gave me this cip 
who told me where I could find his 
colleague, and the name under whicl 
has been hiding himself for so many ye 
hardly suspects that he has Inade my 
tune! ” 

• For the last time Torres glanced « 
the yellow paper, and then, after care! 
folding it, put it away into a little co 
box which ho used for a purse. This 
was about as big as a cigar-case, an 
what was in it was all Torres possessc 
would nowhere have been considen 
wealthy man. He had a few of all 
coins of the neighbouring States- 
double-condors in gold of the Ui 
States of Columbia, worth about a him 
francs; Brazilian reis worth abou 
much; golden sols of Peru, worth, 
double ; some Chilian escudos, worth 
francs or more, and some smaller C( 
but the lot would not amount to more 
five hundred francs, and Torres would 
been somewhat embarrassed had he 
asked how or whore he had got them, 
thing was certain, that for some mo 
after having suddenly abandoned the i 
of the slave-hunter, which he carried 
the province of Para, Torres had asce 
the oasin of the Amazon, crossed the 
zilian frontier, and come into Pen 
territory. To such a man the neces! 
of life were but few; expenses he 
none—nothing for his lodging, no 
for his clothes. The forest provide 
food, which in the backwoods cost 
nought. A few reis were enough fc 
tobacco, which he bought at the nr 
stations or in the villages, and for a 
more he filled his flask with liquor, 
little ho could go far. 

When he had pushed the paper in.' 
metal box, of which the Ud shut ti 
with a snap, Torres, instead of putti 
into tho pocket of his under vest, th< 
to be extra careful, and placed it nea 
in a hollow of a root of the tree be 
which he was sitting. This proceed! 
it turned out, might have cost him d 

It was very warm ; the air was o] 
eive. If the church of the nearest \ 
had possessed a clock, the clock woul< 
struck two, and, coming with the 
Torres would have heard it, for it w 
more than a couple of miles off. I 
cared not as to time. Accustomed, to 
late his proceedings by the height < 
sun, calculated with more or less acc 
he could scarcely be supposed to c< 
himself with military precision. He ' 
fasted or dined when he pleased, oi 
he could; he slept when and wher< 
overtook him. If his table was not : 
spread, his bed was always ready 
foot of some tree in the open forest, 
in other respects Torres was not d 
to please. He had travelled durixi| 
of the morning, and having already 
little, he began to feel the want of a. 
Two or three hours’ rest would, he th 
put him in a state to continue his ro; 
so he laid himself dovm on the ^ 
comfortably as he could, and wai 
sleep beneath the iron wood-tree. 

Torres was not oue of those peo j: 
drop off to sleep without certad 
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iimmaries. He was in the habit of driok- 
a drop or two of strong liquor, and of 
tisQ sinofaog a pipe; the spirits, he said, 
c^erexcited the brain, and the tobacco 
EDoke agreeably mingled with the general 
bziness of his reverie. 

Torres commenced, then, by applying 
to his lips a flask which he carriea at his 
it contained the liquor generally 
hawTi under the name of “ chica ’* in 
Ftiru, and more particularly under that of 
e&ysuma” in the Upper Amazon, to 
which fermented distillation of the root 
cf the sweet manioc the captain had added 
jgood dose of “ tafia,*’ or native rum. 
When Torres had drunk a little of this 
niitore he shook the flask, and discovered, 
sot without regret, that it was nearly 
eipty. “ Must get some more,** he said, 
T?r7 quietly. 

Then ta^g out a short wooden pipe, he 
fUtd it with the coarse and bitter tobacco 
of Brazil, of which the leaves belong to 
thst old “ petun ” introduced into France 
hXicot, to whom we owe the popnlarisa- 
ticn of the most productive and wide¬ 
spread of the solanacese. 

This native tobacco had little in common 
with the finer qualities of our present 
s^ofacturers; but Torres was not more 
i£cnlt to please in this matter than in 
:t]iers, and so, having filled his pipe, he 
msk a match and applied the flame to a 
of that sticky substance which is the 
Kretion of certain of the hpnenoptera, 
ud is known as “ants* amadou.** With 
t:e amadou he lighted up, and after about 
1 dozen whifis his eyes closed, his pipe 
acaped from his Angers, and he fell asleep. 

{To be co^itinued.) 


SATTLES WITH THE SEA; 

OR, 

HEKOES OF THE LIFEBOAT Al^D 
ROCKET. 

By R. M. Ballanttne, 

itsAsr of •• The Red Man'e Revenge" My Doggie 
and It" etc. 

C3.\PTEE II.—DESCRIBES A TREMENDOUS 
BATTLE AND A GLORIOUS VICTORY. 

rroEE following our brilliant lifeboat—this 
gaudy, butterfly-like thing of red, white, 
blue—to the field of battle, let me observe 
-it the boats of the Royal National Lifeboat 
I'^tution have several characteristic qualities, 

^ »hich reference shall be made herewter, and 
£:t they are of various sizes. 

J tie of the largest size is that of Kamsgate. 
m- »e styled a privileged boat, for it has 
to wait upon it named the Aid. 
iTiiiii night the Aid has her fires “banked 
' to keep her boilera simmering, so that 
the emergency arises, a vigorous thrust 
■ ^ giant imker brings them quickly to the 
-iig point, and she is ready to take her life* 
‘it in tow and tug her out to the famed and 
Goodwin Sands, which lie abont four miles 

- the coast opposite te Ramsgate. 

I draw attention to this boat first, because 
exceptionally situated with regard to fre- 

1- icy of call, the means of going promptly 
2^' action, and success in her worlc. Her 
"^^'T-Iifeboats of Broadstairs and Margate may, 

2- r?il, be as often called to act, but they lack 
^ attendant steamer, and sometimes, despite 
^ iill and courage of their crews, find it im- 
?‘al;>Ie to get out in the teeth of a tempest 

only sail and oar to aid them, 
hriy in December, 1863, an emigrant ship 
sail for the Antipodes; she was the Fusilier, 

- I>:’Ddon. It was her last voyage, and fated 
^ Tery short. The shores of Old England 
»3t still in sight. The eyes of those who 


sought to “better their circumstances” in 
Australia were yet wet, and their hearts still 
full with the grief of parting from loved ones 
at home, when one of the most furious storms 
of the season caught them and cast their gallant 
ship upon the dangerous Sands off the mouth of 
the Thames. This happened on the night of 
the 3rd, which was intensely dark, as well as 
bitterly cold. 

Who can describe or conceive the scene that 
ensued ? The horror ! The shrieking of women 
and children and the yelling of the blast through 
the rigging, for it was an absolute hunicane, 
while tons of water fell over the decks coutinn* 
ally, sweeping them from stem to stern. 

The Fusilier had struck on that part of the 
sands named the Girdler. In the midst of the 
turmoil there was but one course open to the 
crew—namely, to send forth signals of distress. 
Guns were fired, rockets sent up, and tar-barrols 
set ablaze. Then during many hours of agony 
they had to wait and pray. 

On that same night another good ship struck 
upon the same sands at a different point—the 
Demerara, of Greenock—not an emigrant ship, 
but freighted with a crew of nineteen souls, in¬ 
cluding a Trinity pilot Tossed like a plaything 
on the sands at that part named the Shingles, 
off Margate, the Demerara soon began to break 
up, and the helpless crew did as those of the 
Fusilier had done and were still doing—they 
signalled for aid. But it seemed a forlorn re¬ 
source. Through the thick, driving, murky 
atmosphere nothing but utter blackness could 
be seen, though the blazing of their own tar- 
barrels revealed, with awful power, the seething 
breakers around, which, as if matldened by the 
obstruction of the sands, leaped and hissed 
wildly over them, and finally crushed their 
vessel over on its beam-ends. Swept from the 
deck, which was no longer a platform, bat, as 
it were, a sloping wall, the crew took refuge in 
the rigmng of one of the masts which still held 
fast The mast overhung the cauldron of foam, 
which seemed to boil and leap at the crew as 
if in disappointed fury. 

By degrees the hull of the Demerara began to 
break up. Her timbers writhed and snapped 
under the force of the ever-thundering waves as 
if tormented. The deck was blown out by the 
confined and compressed air. The copper began 
to peal off, the planks to loosen, and soon it 
became evident that the mast to which the crew 
were lashed could not long hold up. Thus, for 
ten apparently endless hours the perishing sea¬ 
men hung su^ended over what seemed to be 
their grave. They hung thus in the midst of 
pitchy darkness after their blazing tar-barrels 
nad been extinguished. 

And what of the lifeboat-men daring all this 
time ? Were they asleep ? Nay, verily*! Every¬ 
where they stood at pier-heads, almost tom from 
their holdfasts by the furious gale, or cowered 
under the lee of boats and boat-houses on the 
beach, trying to gaze seaward through the 
blinding .storm, but nothing whatever could 
th^ see of the disasters on these outlying sands. 

There are, however, several sentinels which 
mount guard night and day close to the Goodwin 
and other Sands. These are the Floating Lights 
which mark the position of our extensive and 
dangerous shoals. Two of these sentinels, the 
Tongue lightship and the Prince’s lightship, 
in the vicinity of the Girdler Sands, saw 
the signals of distress. Instantly their guns 
and rockets gleamed and thundered intelligence 
to the shore. Such signals had been watched 
for keenly that night by the brave men of the 
Margate lifeboat, who instantly went off to the 
rescue. But there are conditions against W’hich 
human courage and power and will are equally 
unavailing. In the teeth of such a gale from 
the west-nor’-west, with the sea driving in thun¬ 
der straight on the beach, it was impossible for 
the Margate boat to put out. A telegram 
was therefore dispatched to Rams^te. Here, 
too, as at Broadstairs, and everywhere else, the 
heroes of the coast were on the look-ont, know¬ 
ing well the duties that might be required of 
them at any moment. 

The stout little Aid was lying at the pier with 
her steam “up.” The Ramsgate lifeboat was 


floating quietly in the harbour, and her sturdy 
lion-like coxswain, Isaac Jarman, was at the 
pier-head with some of his men, watching. The 
llamsgate men had already been out on service 
at the sands that day, and their aj)petite for 
saving life had been whetted. They were ready 
for more work. At a quarter past eight p.m. 
the telegram was received by tlie harbour-mas¬ 
ter. Tlie signal was given. The lifeboat-men 
nished to tlieir boats. “Firat come, first served,’* 
is the rule there. She was over-manned, and 
some of the brave fellows had to leave her. The 
tight little tug took the boat in tow, and in less 
than lialf an hour rushed out with her into the 
intense darkness, right in the teeth of billows 
and tempest. 

The engines of the Aid are powerful, like her 
w'hole frame. Though fiercely opposed she 
battled out into the raging sea, now tossed on 
the tops of the mighty waves ; now swallowed 
in the troughs between. Battered by the hr' 'k- 
ing crests, whelmed at times by “green s''as,’* 
staggering like a drunken thing, and buffeted 
by we fierce mle, but never giving way an inch^ 
onward, steadily if slowly, until she rounded 
the North Foreland. Then the rescuers saw the 
signals going up steadily, regularly, from the 
two lightships. No cessation of tnose signals 
until they should be answered by signals from 
the shore. 

All this time the lifeboat had been rushing, 
surging, and bounding in the wake of her 
steamer. The seas not only roared aronnd her, 
but absolutely overwhelmed her. She was 
dragged violently over them, and sometimes 
right through them. Her crew crouched almost 
flat on the thwarts, and held on to prevent 
being washed overboard. The stout cable had 
to be let out to its full extent to prevent snap¬ 
ping, so that the mist and rain sometimes pre¬ 
vented her crew from seeing the steamer, wnile 
cross seas met and hurled her from side to side, 
causing her to plunge and kick like a wild horse. 

About midnight the Tongue lightship was 
reached and hailed. The answer given was 
brief and to the point:— 

“ A vessel in distress to the nor’-west, sup- 



Away went the tug and boat to the nor’-west, 
but no vessel could be found, though anxious 
hearts and sharp and practised eyes were 
strained to the uttermost. The captain of the 
Aid, who knew every foot of the sands, and 
who had medals and letters from kings and em¬ 
perors in acknowledgment of his valuable ser¬ 
vices, was not to be easily baulked. He crept 
along as close to the dangerous sands as was 
consistent with the safety of his vessel. 

How intently they gazed and listened both, 
from lifeboat and steamer, but no cry was to be 
heard, no signal of distress, nothing hut the 
roaring of the waves and shrieking of the blast, 
and yet they were not far from the perishing ! 
The crew ot the Demerara were clinging to their 
quivering mast close bv, but what could their 
weak voices avail in suen a storm ? Their signal 
fires had long before been drowned out, and 
those who would have saved them could not see 
more than a few yards around. 

Presently the booming of distant cannon ww 
heard, and then a faint line of fire was seen in 
the far distance a^inst the black sky. The 
Prince’s and the Girdler lightships were both 
firing guns and jockets and signals that ship¬ 
wreck was taking place near to them. What 
was to be done ? Were the Shingles to be for¬ 
saken when, possibly, human beings were 
perishing there ? There was no help for it. The 
steamer and lifeboat made for the vessels that 
were signalling, and as the exhausted crew on 
tlie quivering mast of the Demenua saw their 
lights depart, the last hope died out ot their 
breasts. “ Hope thou in God, for thou shalt 
yet praise Him,” perchance occurred to some of 
them : who knows ? 

Meanwhile the rescuers made for the Prince’s 
lightship and were told that a vessel in distre.s9 
was signalling on the higher part of the Girdler 
Sands. 

j Away they went again, and this time were 
successful. They made for the Girdler light- 
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' 3 hip, and on the Giidler »Sands they found the 
Fusilier. 

The steamer towed the lifeboat to windward 
• of the wreck into such a position that when cast 
adrift she could bear down on her. Then the 
«able was slipped, and the boat went in for her 


a faint gleam of moonlight enabled them to see 
the boat of mercy plunging towards them 
through a very chaos of surging seas and whirl¬ 
ing foam. To the rescuers the wreck was ren¬ 
dered clearly visible by the lurid light of her 
burning tar-barrels as she lay on the sands, 


reached. How to bring a lifeboat alongside 0 
a wreck so as to get the people into her withou 
being dashed to pieces is a difficult problem U 
solve. It was no new problem, however, U 
these hardy and fearless men, they had solvec 
it many a time before that night. When mor 



own special and hazardous work. Up went her 
little foresail close reefed, and she rushed into a 
sea of tumultuous broken water that would have 
flW’amped any other kind of boat in the world. 

What a burst of thrilling joy and hope there 
was among the emigrants in the Fusilier when 
the little craft was at last descried ! It was 
about one o’clock in the morning by that time, 
and tho sky had cleared a very Utile, so that 


writhing and trembling like a living thing in 
agony. The waves burst over her continually, 
and, mingling in spray with the black smoke 
of her fires, swept furiously away to leeward. 

At first each wave had lifted the ship and let 
her crash down on the sands, but as the tide fell 
this action decreased, and hud ceased when the 
lifeboat arrived. 

And now the point of greatest danger was 


than a hundred yards to windward of the wre 
the boat’s foresail was lowered and her ancl 
let go. Then they seized the oars, and t 
cable was payed out; but the distance had be 
miscalculated. They were twenty yards or 
short of the wreck when the cable had r 
completely out, so the men had to pull slow 
and laboriously back to their anenor agai 
while tho emigrants sent up a ciy of despai 
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sntwing they had failed and were going to j 
foiike them ! At length the anchor was got | 
a Ij a few minutes it waa let go in a better 
ioon, and the boat was carefully veered | 
Ua under the lee of the vessel, frera both | 
^wind stem of which a hawser was thrown to | 
iind nade fast. By means of these ropes and I 
j( cable the boat was kept somewhat in jiosi. 
wiioat striking the wreck. 

It was no easy matter to make the voice | 
kird in such a gale and turmoil of bcm, but | 
iMcspUin of the Fusilier managed to give his 
rtip'i Dame and intended destination. Then ! 
bfihouted, “ How many can you carry ? We 
ixn more than a hundred souls on board ; 
KW than sixty of them women and children.” 
Thu might well fill the breasts of the rescuers 
nth anxiety. Their boat, when packed full, 
told only carry about thirty. However, a ' 
iwiag reply was returned, and, seizing a I 
hToaSie opportunity, two of the boatmen 
on the wreck, clambered over the side, I 
ud leaped among the excited emigninta. Some 
ruadthem by the hands and hailed them ns 
khrma; others, half dead with terror, clung I 


ing sea. It comes closer. Some of the men i 
below stand up with outstretched arms. The 
woman makes a half>spnng, but hesitates. The 
momentary action proves ^moat fatal. In an 
instant the boat sinks into a gulf, sweeps away 
as far as the ropes will let her, and is buried in 
foam, while the woman is slipping from the 
grasp of the men who hold her. 

“ Don't let her go ! don't let her go! ” Is 
roared by the lifeboat-men, hut she has struggled 
out of their grasp. Another instant and she is 
gone, but in His mercy sends the boat in 
a^n at that instant; the men catch her as she 
f^ls, and drag her inboard. 

Thus, one by one, were the women got into 
the lifeboat. 8ome of these women were old 
and infirm ; aome were invalids. Who can 
conceive the horror of the aitnation tare those 
who went through it! 

'The children were wrap|>ed up in blankets 
and thus handed down. Some of the husbands 
or fathers on board rolled np .shawls and blankets 
and tossed them down to the partially clothed 
and trembling women. It chanced that one 
small infant w*as bundled up in a blanket by a 


I the cable as before, and returned to the conflict, 
leaping over the seething billows to the field of 
battle like a war-horse refreshed. 

The stirring scene was rcjwated with success. 
Forty women and children were rescued the 
second trip, and put on board the steamer. 
Leaden daylight now began to dawn. Many 
hours had the “ storm-warriors *’ been engaged 
in the wild exhausting fight, nevertheless a 
third and a fourth time did they charge the foe, 
and each time with the same result All the 
passengers were finally rescued and put on board 
the steamer. 

But now arose a difficulty. The tide had been 
falling and leaving the wreck, so that the cap¬ 
tain and crew determined to stick to her in the 
hope of getting her off if the gale should abate 
l>efore the tide rose again. 

It was therefore agreed that the lifeboat 
should remain by her in case of accidents ; ao 
the exhaiisted men had to prepare for a weaiy 
wait in their wildly-plunging boat while the- 
Aid went off with her rescued people to Rams¬ 
gate. 

But the adventures of that night were not yet 
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as if afraid they might forsake them. | 
Titn TM no time, how ever, to humour feelings, 
'idasf them all oflF—kindly but forcibly—the j 
went to work with a will, briefly explained | 
^ tSere was a steamer not far off, and be^n ; 
int the women first into the boot. 
Tfrpor-itrickexi, half fainting, trembling in 
^ lush, deadly pale, and exhausted by pro¬ 
fit anxiety and exposure, the ]ioor creatures 
^ earned rather than led to the ship’s side. 

• reeded courage even to submit to oe saved 
livh a night and in such circumstances. 

~ aikirs stood outaide the ship’s bulwarks, 
there by ropes, ready to lower the 
At one moment the raging sea rose 
^ * roar almost to the feet of these men, 
the kicking lifeboat on its crest. Next 
‘ -"Sit the billow had pawed, and the men 
' -1 down into a yawning abyss of foam, i 
- the boat soring away far out of their ! 

Uonging .'ina tugging at the ropes which 
' it M a wild horse of the plains might i 
with the lasso. No wonder that the ! 
^gawd appalled at the prospect of such a 
»r that some shriekt^ and wildly resisted 
^ uad violence of their rescuers. But the 
VIS for life ; it had to be taken—and 
too, for the storm was very fierce, and 
Were many to save ! 

of the women is hedd firmly by the two 
^ With wildly-staring eyes she sees the 
towards her on the breast of a rush- 


frnntic passenger and handed over the side. The 
man wlio received it, mistaking it for merely a 
blanket, cried, “ Here, Bill, catch !” and tossed 
it into the boat Bill, with difficulty, caught 
it as it was flying overboard ; at the same 
moment a woman cried, “My child ! my child ! ” 
sprang fonv.ard, .snatched the bundle from the 
horrified Bill, and hugged it to her bo.som ! 

At last the boat being sufficiently filled, was ] 
hauled up to her anchor Sail was hoisted, and 
away they flew into the surging darkness, leav¬ 
ing the rest of the emigmiits still filled with 
terrible anxiety, but not now with hopeless 
deqiair. 

'The lifeboat and her tender work admirably 
together. Kuoning exactly what must be going 
on, and what would be required of him, tliough 
he could see nothing, the captain of the Aiil, 
after the boat had slipped from him, had run 
down along the sand.s to leeward of the wreck 
and there waiteiL Pre.sently he saw the boat 
coming like a phantom out of the gloom. It 
was quickly alongside, and the rescued jKiople— 

1 twenty-five women and children—were trans¬ 
ferred to the steamer, taken down to her cabin, 

I and tenderly cared for. Making this traii-sfer in 
such a sea was itself diflicult in the extreme, 

! and accompanied with great danger, but diffi¬ 
culty and aaiiger were the rule that night, not 
the exception. All went well The Aid, with 
the warrior-boat in tow, steamed back to wind- 
I ward of the wreck ; then the lifeboat slipped 


over. The tug had not been gone alK ve am 
hour and a half, whan, to the surprise of those 
in the lifeboat, ahe was seen returning, with her 
flag flying balf-ma.st high, a signal of recall to 
her boat. The lifeboat slipped from the side of 
tlie wre<^k and ran to meet her. The reason was-, 
soon explained. On his way back to Ramsgsito 
the captain had discovered another large vessel 
on her beam-ends, a complete wreck, on that 
part of Um saiiils named the ^Shingles. It wae- 
tbe Dt*raersra, and her crew were still seen, 
clinging to the quivering mast on which they^ 
had spent the live-long night. 

More work for the well-nigh worn out heroes ^ 
Away they went to the rescue as thongh they 
luid l>eeQ a freah crew. Dashing through the' 
surf they drew near the doomed ship, which 
creaked and grosned when struck by the tre- 
meudoms soas, and threatened to go to pieces- 
every moment. The sixteen men on the mast 
were drenched by every' sea. Several times that 
awful night they had as it were been mocked by 
fal.se hoj>es of deliverance. They had seen the- 
flashing of the roc’kets and faintly heard the 
thunder of the alarm guns fired by the light¬ 
ships. They had seen the lights of the steamer 
while she searched in vain for them on first 
reaebing the sands, had observed the smaller' 
light of the boat in tow, whose crew would have- 
been so glad to save them, and had sliouted ink 
vain to them as they pa-ssed by on wieir erranti 
I of mercy to other pails of the sands, leairiu^ 



















them a prey ti* ditikiiess and despair. But a 
merciful ntnl loving Go<.l had seen and heard 
them all the time, and now sent them aid at the 
eleventh hour. 

When the lifeboat at last made in towards 
them the ebb tide was ninniug strongly, and, 
from the position of the wreck, it was impossible 
to anchor to windward and drop down to lee¬ 
ward in the usual fashion. They had, therefore, 
to adopt the dangerous plan of ranning witli the 
■wind right in ii^n the fore-rigging, and risk 
being smashed by tlie mast which was beatii^ 
about with its living load like an eccentric 
battering-ram. But these Ramsgate men would 
elick at nothing. They rushed in and received 
many severe blows, besides dashing into the 
iron windlass of the wreck. Slowly, and one by 
one, the enfeebled men dropped from the mast 
into the boat Sixteen—all saved ! There was 
great shaking of hands, despite the tossings of 
the hungry surf, and many fervid e.xpresslons of 
thankfulness as the sail w'as hoisted and the men 
of the Demerara were carried away to join the 
other rescued ones, who by that time thronged 
the little Aid almost to overflowing. 

Reader, there was many a heart-stirring in¬ 
cident enjictcd that night which I have not told 
you, and much more might be related of that 
great battle and glorious victory. But enough, 
surely, has been told to give you some idea of 
what our coast heroes dare and do in their efforts 
to rescue the perishing. 

At Ramsgate that morning—the morning of 
the 4th—it was soon known to tlie loungers on 
the pier that the lifeboat was out, hn<l been out 
all night, and might bo ex^»ctod back soon. 
Bright and clear, though cold, was the morn 
which succeeded that terrible night; and many 
hnndreds of anxious, beating, hopeful hearts 
were on the look-out At last the steamer and 
her warrior-boat ap|»cared, and a feeling of great 
gladness seemed to sprciul through the crowrd 
when it was observed that a flag was flying at 
the mast-hea<l, a well-known sign of victory. 

. On they Ciune right gallantly over the still 
turbulent waves. As they ^msed the pier-heads 
and the crowd of pale faces were seen gazing up¬ 
wards in smiling acknowledgment of the hearty 
welcome, there burst forth a deep-toned thrilling 
cheer, w'iiich increased in enthusiasm as the 
extent of tlie victory was realised, and cul¬ 
minated when it became known that at one 
gr&ud swoop the lifelnxit, after a flglit of sixteen 
hours, had rescued a hundred and twenty sonls 
from the grasp of the raging sea. 

(To continued.) 


ENTOMOLOGY IN APEIL. 

By Thsodore Wood, 

MfU AutAor iff ** The Fieid-J^aturaUtfe ffwnd-BockJ^ 
{penHnuedfrem yoge 465.) 

I K the NoctiujR there is more to be done, as 
mi^t be ezmeted. 

The Frosted Green {Cyrmtophora ridens), a 
rather scarce species, should be carefully looked 
for on tree-trunks and palings; it sometimes 

I mts in an appearance al^ at treacle, or on gas- 
amps. A very rare insect, the Silver Cloud 
{Xylomiges amspicillaris)^ idso appears towards 
the end of the month, Kent, Surrey, and Wor¬ 
cestershire being the counties usually favoured 
by its presence. Several specimens were taken 
two or three years ago at rest on fences in the 
neighbourhood of Darenth Wood. 

Where mullein is common the moth named 
after it (^ucullia verbasei) is almost sure to be 
found, and the beautiful larv® will be plentiful 
a few weeks later on. So abundant is this cater¬ 
pillar sometimes that we hear of a collector 
being able to take quarts in a single field, if 
he had desired them. One more species of the 
genus, the Chamomile Shark {C. 
also appears during April, but is neither so 
common nor so widely distributed as the pre¬ 
ceding insect. It should bo looked for on 
palings, etc. 

The only other newly-emerged noctua as a 
rule to be found in April is the ubiquitous 
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Silver Y {Plusia gamma), of which we had so 
remarkable a visitation in the summer of 1879. 

This moth has the peculiarity of being by no 
means particular as to the time of its flight, 
hovering commonly over many flowers by day, 
and visiting treacles and lamp-posts by night. 
It is sometimes a perfect nuisance to the col¬ 
lector, flying round him in such nnmbers as he 
walks through a field in search of butterflies, that 
he can distinguish no other insect, dashing out 
of every bush against which he strikes the oeat- 
ing-stick, and even after dark, when he fondly 
holies for a short respite from its attacks, he 
finds it commonly on his treacle-patches, besides 
luring him to climb almost every lamp-post on 
his road home by its resemblance to other and 
rarer insects. And it does not answer to pass 
over it too rapidly, for tlie much rarer Scarce 
Silver Y (/*. iiitcrrogationis) could not be dis¬ 
tinguished from its more abundant relative 
without close examination, and even the Golden 
Y {P. iota), would almost certainly be passed by 
among a number of the commoner insect. 

Most of the Nociuoe mentioned in the last 
article still remain on the wing, and one or two, 
such as the Powdered Quaker {Tceniocampa 
gracilis), are usually more abundant. 

During the first week of the mouth the sallows 
ought to be in their prime, and a collector pay¬ 
ing them a visit on a favourable evening, well 
provided with boxes, can hardly fail of success. 
After the catkins have fallen the Noctuac almost 
entirely disappear, and the treacle-pot may be 
laid on one side until pretty well the end of ilay. 

Larvje may, both oy day and night, be abnn- 
dantly procured during the whole of April, and 
fine specimens of many of the summer Noctuas 
be thus procured by breeding. Pupa-digging 
will bo of comparatively little use, and the col¬ 
lector had better devote his time and energies to 
some more remunerative pursuit, such as beetle¬ 
hunting, which is usually very productive dur¬ 
ing the latter part of the montli. The sweep-net 
will be of the greatest value, and should be used 
in all kinds of herbage, some plants, sucli as 
nettle, dumb-nettle, broom, heatner, etc., being 
more productive than others; nevertheless, all 
should be tried. 

Some beetles, including many SCaphylinidee, 
and others, are only to be obtained in the nests 
of various species of ants, where they are care¬ 
fully tended and guarded by the rightful owners, 
and carried awav into the subterranean galleries 
at the approach of danger. A quick eye is 
necessary to see many of these beetles, which so 
nearly resemble the ants in form, colour, and 
size, that even an experienced entomologist 
cannot always be sure of detecting them. Add 
to this the commotion among the inhabitants of 
the nest when it is opened, thousands of ants 
running rapidly to and fro, and one can appre¬ 
ciate tlie difficulty of picking out one or two tiny 
beetles from the immense mass of insect life. 


GTMNASTIOS. 

By a Member of the Londok Athletic 
Club. 

{ConUnued from page 446.) 

The Ladder. 

I are ladde^ placed m horizo^l or slanting 
positions, upon which a variety of easy but useful 
exercises may be performed. “ Walking ” by 
the hands is shown on the horizontal ladder in 
Fig. 71. By moving the hands forward alter¬ 
nately, holding by the ontsidc, you progress 
from one end to other, and back again by revers¬ 
ing the movement. 

In Fig. 72 another movement is shown, in 
which progression is made by a succession of 
“ steps ” from round to round, first from one 
round to the next, and afterwards increasing the 
length of the step by missing four, five, or six 
rounds, as the length of reach will permit. 

This chapter concludes our description of 
exercises with fixed apparatus, and we liave now 


only one more article to present to our readen— 



viz., that on Indian Clubs, in which we ahall 
give illustrations and instructions which are 



entirely new, and we believe will be most valu¬ 
able to the learner. 


SOME STEAIGHTFOEWAED COM- 
JUBUSTG TEICKS. 

Described by Dr. Scoffkrk. 

A shower of fire. 

OMB little time ago you will perhaps remem¬ 
ber I showed yon that lead, if very finely 
divided, would take fire of itself when brought 
into contact with air. That experiment, it may 
be, extended your list of notions as to com¬ 
bustible bodies. It is ray intention presently to 
show you that iron when very finely divided is 
also spontaneously combiistiblo under similar 
circumstances. The fire shower of iron is even 
more brilliant than the fire sliowcr of lead. The 
preliminaries, however, are somewhat more 
difficult to arran^. They are very interesting, 
however, to any boy of chemical tastes. 

You need not be informed at this advanced 
stage of our labours that the finely divided iron 
cannot be got by filing, pounding, or, in short, 
any mechanical means. You must obtain it bv 
transmitting dry hydropn gas over oxalate of 
iron at a sharp lieat. Well now, will you buy 
the oxalate of iren, or will you make it ? Buy 
it, I should say, for this once, but make it should 
you feel disposed on any future occasion. 

Having got the necessary oxalate of iron to 
begin with, you are to fit up and aryange an ap¬ 
paratus which our artist represents on the nc.xt 
page. Bottle A is for the development of hydrogen 
gas, and I taiiglit you how to devolop it in a jire- 
vious article on toy air-balloons. Inasmucli as the 
hydrogen gas thus developed is moist with asso¬ 
ciated watery vapour, and we want it dry, it 
must be dried by passing tlirough some material 
or other that is greedy of moisture ; chloride of 
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calcium is one material of this kind, pumice- 
stone moistened with strong oil of vitriol is 
another. Our artist’s tube, b, is seen to contain 
fragments of the ilryer. The bulb, c, holds the 


what giound it covers, what a space it occupies ! 
The ash (as we may call it) seems actually 
more than the iron consumed. Seems ? It 
actually is more, weightier, bulkier. How very 


oxalate of iron, d is a spirit-lamp for heating 
the oxalate of iron, and all remaining parts of 
the apparatus explain themselves. 

There must ^ no slipshod slovenly work 
about this apparatus, mind, simple though it 
looks. Give particular attention to the fitting 
and boring of the corks. Full directions on 
both these points I have given in a previous 


different the result would have been, had we 
bunied a piece of charcoal, or even grate coaL 
Absolutely pure charcoal yields absolutely no 
ash, and even ordinary charcoal only just enough 
to put itself in evidence. Just reflect for a 
moment what a pickle we all should have been 
in if the Creator hail so ordained matters that 
the ashes of things burnable should have 


L. S. W. (Unddersfleld.)—It was left for you to dis¬ 
cover that the inclination of tlio earth's axis was 
another name fur the declination of the magnetic 
needle. Every opinion at the outset is in a minority 
of one—yours Is in that state at present, and it is 
likely to remain so. Wo are deeply grateful fur the 
anxiety you duplay lest our readers should l>e misled 
into not agreeing with you, aud hi return would 
seriously advise y«m to read some elementary book 
on geo^phy l>efore you dabble in physics, and 
quote, but fail to understand. Professor Huxley. 
Read our answer to K. J. Ghat again, mid then try 
baek to last September, and see whut we said to 
Waltkr Wagtail. 

W. J. C.—For the information regarding the courses 
at the Universities yonr beet plan would be to get a 
calendar of the one yon think cf going to. We conld 
not give satisfactory information in the small space 
here at our command. 

Natural Curiosity. — In petrifaction the twig or 
birds* nest, or whatever It may be. Is coated with 
carbonate of lime which is held In solution by the 
water and deposited ou the object as it trickles over 
it. The object is not turned into stone—it is only 
coated witsi it. Fosailisatiou is quite a different 
thing. 

Brusiier.—T he lens of your magic-lantern is out of 
focus; move it nearer to or farther from the light, 
and you will then find it work properly. You can 
shift it by screwing or slipping along the tube the 
rim that holds it. 

Blood and Sawdust and Others should remember 
that we cannot repeat information os to competi¬ 
tions. etc., which we have once given, and they must 
get the back numl>ers. It is all nonsense telling us 
they cannot get No. So-and-so. Send to M, Pater¬ 
noster Row, with the necessary stamps, and the 
number will be sent off by returu of post. 


article, and need not repeat them. Tliere must 
be no squeezing of the corks, jilease observe, iu 
order to make tnem fit, much less biting. 

•You will know when the oxalate has been 
exposetl to treatment long enough by the sign 
tliat no more vapour escape from the delivery 
jet of the bulbed tube. When this finality is 
arrived at, disjoin the bulb, c, with its two 
small tube appendices from the remainder of the 
apparatus. !Next fuse with a twist the two small 
tube appendices as near os you like to the bulb, 
c, at one end, but not quite so near at the other. 

Some experimenters, instead of a bulb to hold 
the oxalate, substitute an actual tube, bv which 
device a somewhat larger cliarge of oxalate can 
be acted on. In this case it will be necessarv, 
however, to operate with a broad lamp-wick, 
which is hardly in your case to be recommended. 
Our artist, however, has assumed the actual 
tube variation of process in tliis picture, which 
represents the operator to have broken off the 
projecting spill, and to be shaking out the con¬ 
tained iron powder ; you will observe it takes 
tire imme<liately, and falls in a brilliant sliower. 

If instead of casting your fiery shower into the 
wide atmosphore, you so manage that it shall 
drop upon a plate, I will improve the occasion 
by telling you somotliing about it. Just see 


occupied more space than the original things 
burnt. Why, under such circumstances the 
earth’s surface long before this time would have 
been converted into one vast cinder-heap ! 

The finely-divided iron you have just made by 
decomposition of the oxalate is most likely the 
only sample of actually pure iron you ever saw 
in your life. No met^*so commonly met with 
as iron, and no metal so rarely seen pure. Abso¬ 
lutely pure gold is often met with in nature, but 
absolutely pure iron—never. 

Let me still further improve the occasion by 
proving to you if only miwerate attention have 
oeen devoted to what I have told you before, 
how the circle of your chemical ability is ex¬ 
panding. There toas a time when if anybody 
had asked you how the iron in blood (for blood 
contains iron) could be extracted and rendered 
in bodily form, you could not have told, and as 
for accomplishing the thing youi'self you would 
have deemed the case hopeless. I don’t fancy 
you would see so much difficulty in the case 
now. Get the blood, dry the blood, burn the 
dried blood, act on the ashes by an acid, say 
hydrochloric, to dissolve all that the acid 'icill 
dissolve (we know that it will dissolve iron) ; 
filter, throw down an oxalate, and for the rest 
1 you know already. 


J. Xk K. XI. P.—Brickwood’a Boatracing," published 
at the “Field" otlice. Xlauuals of rowing are pub¬ 
lished bj most of tlie London publishers. Old books, 
dictionaries, travels, novels, etc., etc., such as are 
ordinarily found in small libraries, are worth little 
more than waste paper if sold by auction or to the 
trade, and tliere is no other way of getting rid of 
tliem unless by exchanges. 

J. P. Denny.—T o make an Arbor Dianro. or silver-tree, 
you put into a bottle four drams of nitrate of silver, 
and till up with soft water. Then drop in about an 
ounce of quicksilver, and in a short time, if left 
undisturbed, the silver will be precipitated in the 
most lieautiful arborescent forms resembling real 
vegetation. 

A E. H.—The hi^ffiest mountains in the world are the 
Himalayas, the loftiest peak of which is believed to 
be Xlount Everest, which rises to the height of 
29,000 feet, nr about live miles and a half altove 
sea-level. Kanchlnjanga, in the same range, 
reaches 28,178 feet, and Donlagiri 27,000 feet. The 
names are differently spelt in many l>«>ok8, but the 
pronuni^tlon is the some. The clicapest way of 
regilding a locket and a watch-guard is to take them 
to the Jeweller's, os amateurs rarely succeed in such 
work. 

A Bicyclist.— You had lietter send your machine to 
be done up. and then keep it in condition. To finely 
lish small steel articles, such as you mention, you 
If fill a iMirrel with emery-flour and “inosiugs." 
Xloslngs are small scraps of leather that you can get 
at any currier's. Suspend the barrel on a spindle, 
as if it was a churn, put the articles into It. and 
revolve It rapidly for some time. Tliere are other 
ways witli broken old crucibles, etc., but you would 
never be able to attempt them. 
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R. E. C.—1. Britoniart means Sweet Maid (see Spenser’s 
“ Faery Queen "). 2. The broom at the masthead of a 
ship for sale is a notice that the owner wishes to 
sweep her out of his possession. 

IGNOSCO.— Kain’g “System of Bookkeeping" is specially 
designed for solicitors, and is chiefly distinguished 
by having a complicated journal with many columns. 
lnstruction-l)ook8 and account-books for the system 
are obtainable of Messrs. Kain, Bullen, Eldridge, 
and Co., Chancery Lane. Get “ Professional Book¬ 
keeping,’’ published by Wyman and Sons, Great 
Queen Street, at two shillings, and read that first. 

IlESUT PE B.—1. Yon can get any particular number of 
the Boy's Own Paper at 56, Paternoster Row. 2. You 
must take the numbers or parts as they are pub¬ 
lished, and any alteration in their arran^ment you 
mutt make for yourself. 3. Any bookbinder in 
Kdinbni^ would get your volume of e33a>-s bound 
as cheafly as they can be done in Lonikm. If you do 
not know a binder, apply for an eatfanate lo a 
bookseller, who will get them done for you. 4. 
There is no metht>d at present known ^f guiding 
a ballocm wlien in the air, and if you have dis¬ 
covered one you should coranumioate wlfh either 
the Balloon or ACronattiical Boeieties. Make quite 
sure you are right, however, before doing ao, as 
dozens of claims to have done the same thing are 
yearly made.nad tlte inTentiooa invariably foRurtien 
they come to triaL 

Ebstlbss Fats (and bow many df Ihoin there are we 
cannot sxiy, the answers to our specknen of tfae lan¬ 
guage having reached us in shoals) are all thanked 
for their good wishes. The modes in which the pro¬ 
blem was attacked seem to hare differed widely, 
some of them being most curiously involved. For 
the sake of those few who gave it up, we quote from 
a con-espondent whose method seems as good as 
any. “Yon say the first letter is L, the fifth letter 
is the same: the second I took to be I from its 
shape, and the last I thought to bo K from your 
description, ajid becnuse E is very often the last 
letter of a word-so LI**LE I judged to be ‘Little,’ 
as the two missing letters were the same. I guessed 
the two-lettered word to be OF, and in the three- 
lettered word I had T*E, which gave me THE, and 
H, and I had LI'E, and so found LIKE, and then 
went on to MAKE.*' As this was solved, so are 
solved most cryptograms, to which the prepositions 
and articles nearly alwaj’s give the key. Most of the 
Fays call our attention to the printer’s slip in the j 
word “HEAVEX,” though some are content with 
HEAVE, and take it as a matter of course. One or 
two friends, whose kindness exceeds their accuracy, 
considerately point out one or two other errors 1 
And “A Quite Fay,” with “wonderous" instead of 
“beauteous,” very thoughtfully leaves to us “the 
amount of the post-office order” (!) 

A few correspondents will please note that in 
giving this example we had no intention of request¬ 
ing them to write to us on other matters in Fay 
chamcter. We get some very striking specimens of 
ordinary handwriting now. and do our best to 
unravel their meaning, clouded as it so frequently is 
in what some one politely calls “an excess of indi¬ 
viduality;” but we must draw the line somewhere, 
and, to say nothing of the dubious nature of the 
inquiry, can be of no assistance to, amongst others, 
that sportive youth wIm) sent us a specimen of Fsy 
literature in which the individuality is most strik¬ 
ing, in which the lines all wobble up to a point, in 
■which the characters, of varying sizes and uncertain 
perpendicnlarlty, are facetiously ornamented with 
chimney-pot hats, and who, after much mental 
labour, stands revealed as our old friend the “Con¬ 
stant Reader," with “ Onr water-pipe 'as busted, 
plese repply next week, has we won't git anny 
waiter untill you do, sir!" 

Kino Alfred.— Among the free libraries of London 
come that at the British Museum; that at Guildhall: 
the Camden, at 59, (iimden Street, N.W.; the Patent 
Library, at 25, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane; Dr. Williams’s Theological Library, 16, Grafton 
Street Blast. w.C.; the Netting Hill, at 106, High 
Street, W.; that at Lambeth Palace; that at the 
Memorial Hall, London Street, Bethnal Green; the 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, at 34, Mount Street; 
the We«tminater. at 22, Great Smith Street, and 3, 
Trevor Sqiuire, Knightsbridge ; the South London, at 
143, Upper Kennington Lane; and those at South 
Kenein^om Museum. 

Ptck.—T here is no mixture at present known which 
will safely and permanently remove hair from the 
body. 

Rambler. -For details of Bannockburn read Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Lord of the Isles.” Sir Henry Bohun 
was an ordinary knight There were no ranks in 
the old armies sueh as now exist. 

Rifle.- 'The guides published by Messrs. Osgood in 
New York, and obtained through Messrs. Sampson 
Low or TrUbner, are considered the best for Ame¬ 
rica : though “'The Englishman's Guide Book to the 
United States and Canada,” to be obtained of Messrs. 
Longman and Co., might tell you what you want. 

Skate.— 1. Fish Smart, of Welney, by .a long way. 
2. Maxwell and Williams’s “ B'igure Skating,” pub¬ 
lished at 346, Strand, at 78. Gd., is the standard 
book. 3. To obtain the badge of the National 
Skating Association you must be able to skate a 
large ordinary 3 or 3c on each foot, the ordinary and 
cross outsides backwards and forwards, and the 
forward outside figure 8. 

R. Davidson suggests a new way of making a model 
yacht. “ Get as many inch deals as will moke up 


the greatest perpendicular height of the boat when 
placed over one another, and as long and broad os 
the boat is to he. Di>ide your working drawing 
into layers of an inch each, shape each of the pieces 
separately, cut them out with a fret saw, and fasten 
togetlier with screws or pegs.” Tlie fastening to¬ 
gether is the bother, we should think. 

Thorburn.— Homanay is a corruption of-Halig Mo- 
nath, Saxon for “holy month,” which means 
December, and Hogmanay Night is the last day of 
that month. 

T.—Yes. Two-fifths of the matter of the “’Times'* Is 
frequently unwritten at seven o'clock In the even¬ 
ing, and before the next morning the paper has to be 
set up, stereotyped, and printed. Each day’s im¬ 
pression contains more than a million pieces of type, 
and there are generally seventy-two columns, or 
17,500 lines. It employs 110 compositors and twenty- 
five pressmen, and is printed on the Walter Press 
from a continuous roll of paper over three miles 
long, at the rate of 100 copies per minute for each 
machine. 



“ Please, Mr. Editor, did you receive my 
letter?” 


OUR PRIZE COMPETlTroNS. 

(third fiERlES.) 

n.—muininating CompetitioB. 

{Continued.) 

CLAS.S I. {ages from 17 to 21). 

Prize.—Ono Guinea and a Half. 
Ernest Benning (aged 19), 134, Great Port¬ 
land Street, w. 


Extra Prizes.—Ten Shillings and Sixpence. 
Arthur W, Huggons (aged 20), 7, Albion 
Terrace, Dalston. 

Five Shillings each, 

Albert Green (aged 20), 61, Hill Street, 
Loudon Road, Sheffield. 

Henry Bttrge.ss (aged 18), 30, Witton Street, 
Northwich, Cheshire. 

certificates of merit. 

Wm. Herbert Green, O, Union Street, Trowbridge, 
Wilts. 

James E. Fenwick, Floral Cottage, Bridgend, Perth, 
N.B. 

Walter B. Coles, 76, Bath Rond, Exeter. 

Edwin R. Tate, 6, St. William’s College, York. 
Herbert Dickinson, 15, Lewis Street, Halifax. 
Alfred A. Oakden, Battledown Lodge, Hales Rood, 
Cheltenham. 

Frank Shepherd, Market Place, New Malton, York- 
stiire. 

Wm. James Anderson, Southfield, St.Andrews.N.B. 
J. A. H. Beckwith, s s. Great Eastern, Milford Haven, 
South Wales. 

Henry Anderson, Orphan Working School, Maitland 
Park, N.W. 

Wm. Thomas Bartlett, 6, Seaton Avenue, Mutley, 
Plymouth. 


Edward Crosvtsr, ll, Court Street, Faversham, K 
Alberto Sangorski, 70. Little Britain, E.C. 

Thos. M. Thorn, Talbot Road, Blakenhall, Wol 
hampton. 

John A. Sutton. 8, Upper Stanhope Street, Tox 
Park, Liverpool. 

Wm. C. Williams, 75, Edgware Road, Hyde Park, 
Harry Cooper, Hanbury, Bromsgrove. 

Herbert Hart, Culverlands, Apsley Park, Clli 
Bristol. 

Richard MacGillycbddy, Lanne Mount, Killar 
County Kerry. 

J. Hart Robertson, 8, Waterloo Place, Dundee. 
Frederick w. Leslie, 16, Russell Street, Readinj 
John Orr McClekry, Fisherwick Lodge, Doagh, 
land. 

Chas. E. Burch, Bridge Street, Pershore, Worce 
shire. 

James Sutherland, 6, Home Lane, Stockbr 
Edinburgh. 

Ernest E. Fenwick, Wyndham Road, Springlx>i 
Bournemouth. 

Edmund Petkes, 50, Waterloo Street, Brighten. 
Wm. Oscar Allan, 61, Bridgman Place, Bolto 
Moors, Lancashire. 

Fred. Taylor, Cooml)e Street, Chard 
Alfred T. Parsons, 140, Woodbridge Street, Ipy 
Suffolk. 

CLAUDE F. H. Monro, 18, The Grove, Cla] 
Common. 

John Sawers, 22, West Howard Street. Glasgow. 
Frank Tbfnail, 4, Amity Street, Cumberland I 
Reading. 

David W. Prosser, Neath Abbey, near Neath. 
Wm. Hy. Latham, 28, South Street, Keighley, ' 
shire. 

Geo. Wm. Harris, 4, nnisborough Vilbia, Shepfa 
Bush Road, Hammersmith. 

Frank W. Moore, 123, Bermondsey Street. 

John B. Nash, 2, Burmah Villa, Duustau Road, 
ham Bye. 

Albert Hy. Callaway, 5, Ely Street, Stratfor 
Avon. 

Ernest W. Hutt, Lyons Vicarage, Durham. 

I Geo. G. McPherson, The Rookery, Brislington, Br 
Marshall W. Lumsden, Flimby, near Maryport 
^ Frederic G. Price, 24, High Town, Hereford. 
Frank C. R Cols, Westow Hill, Upper Norwood 
Fkkdk. Toopk, 72, High Street, Totnes, Devon. 
Walter Sage, 7, John Street, St. Clements, Ips 
Suffolk. 

John Bare, St Mary’s Street, Kircudbright, Scot 
Wm. Bagshaw, Inchcross, Bathgate, Scotland. 
Joshua E. BomiAKER, 116, St James’s Road, 1 
way. 

W’M. Collins, 17, Charteriiouse Square, E.c. 

Wm. C. freeman, Juh., 261, Upper Fant Road, 
stone. 

John T. Frampton, 2, Tlie Whltewny, Cflreuc 
Gionceatersfatre. 

HgTTRT H. BowdiLEr Pearce, High Street, Smeth 
John W. Xckxesall, 20, Carlton Square, Poi 
Street, New Cross Road. s.E. 

SiDNRT Buntss Webb, 67, Alma Street, Tauntor 
Thomas J. Oollings, 6, Hawkstone Road, Soutl 
Park, Rotherhithe. 

Arthur H. Butcher, Magdala, Napier Road, 
land, Bristol. 

James Barclay, Jun., Alford, Aberdeenshire. 
Ernest Blew, Dorset Grove, Ashley Vale, Bristc 
William J. Abbott, 31, South Durham Street, Si 
land. 

Wm. George Mattingly, 2, Sherborne Street, 1 
ton, N. 

John W'm. Ferguson, 46, 'Thompson Street, Si 
land. 

Alfred J. Timbuby, SO, High Town, Hereford. 
Wm. Preston, East Cliff Road, Preston. 

Wallace Gayford Daws, 37, New Churcli 5 
Bermondsey. 

! Henry J. waller, Denmark House, Plumstead 
mou Road, Plumstead, Kent 
HENRY R, Leigh, 171, York Street, Cheetham, 
Chester. 

JA 3 IES S. Lisle, 18, Wesley Street, Sheildfield, 
casile-on-Tyne. 

Arthur Thornton, 12, Trigon Road, Kenningt* 
Harry Rice Taylor, 2, Cotton Hall, Eton, Buc’ 
Joseph Geo. Reaves, Byron Place, Stoney Si 
Road, Coventry. 

John T. Brown, Hoddesden. Herts. 

Edwin Hill, 13, Mortimer Street, Trowhridg-o, " 
H. M. parish, Ashfleld House, Taunton. 

Frederic G. P. Benson, 6, Westgate, Eipon, 
61)11*6. 

IV alter S. Cater, 152, King Edward’s Road, Ha 
E. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 


By Gordon Stablrs, m.d., r.n., 


Author of * Jungle, Peak, and Plain,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER VI. —CRUISING ROUND THE HEBRIDES 
—CAUGHT IN A “PUFE’’—MAN OVERBOARD 
—DINNER ON THE CLIFF—BRIGHT PROS¬ 
PECTS. 

T hree months have passed away since 
the adventure at the eagles’ nest. So 
swiftly, too, they have fled that it seems 
to our heroes but yesterday that the 
little cutter spread her white sails to the 
wind, and headed down the loch for Fort 
Augustus. And all the time they have 
been cruising with varied fortunes, up 
and down among the Western Isles. When 
I say that the time has passed swiftly, it 
is equivalent to telling you that the brave 
crew of the Flower of Arrandoon have en¬ 
joyed themselves, and this again you will 


i 


Man overboard," he shouted; “let go the life-buoy, Allan. 
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readily gaess is eqtii^lezit to saying that 
it baMt not been all plain sailing with them; 
had it been so, the very monotony of such 
a croise, and the lack of adventure, would 
have Tcoderod it distasteful to them. 
In this bright, beautiful world of ours 
you may find seas in which, during the 
months of summer, you can cruise in the 
most flimsy of yachts, among islands, too, 
as lovely as dreamland, where the wind is 
never higher than a gentle breeze, nor the 
waves than a ripple, and where danger is 
hardly ever to ^ encountered; but such a 
dolce fear niente existence is not for youth ; 
youth should be no lotus-eater, and so 
McBain had done well in choosing for his 
young pupils the cruising ground on which 
they now were sailing. They had had a 
taste of all kinds of Highland summer 
weather—true it had been mostly fine—but 
many a slid breeze they had had to face, 
nevertheless, and they soon learned to do 
so cheerily, and to feel just as happy under 
their glittering oilskins and sou’-westers, 
with half a gale tearing through the 
rigging, and the spray dashing most 
imcomfortably in their teeth and eyes, as 
they did when, with all sail set, they 
glided Cilmly over the rippling sea, the 
sun shining brightly overhead, and the 
purple mist of distance half hiding the 
nigged mountains. McBain knew exactly 
what the cutter could do, and, to use his 
own phrase, he just kept her at it. In, fact 
he got to love the boat, and he used to 
talk about her as a living thing. And so 
she really appeared to be, for although she 
almost invariably did all that was required 
of her, there were days when she seemed 
to evince a will and determination of her 
own, and to want to shake herself free 
of all control. 

“ Wo, my beauty! ” McBain would say 
when she was particularly disobedient, 
talking to her as if she were a restless 
hunter; but he would smile quaintly as he 
spoke, for the vessel's little ecoen^cities 
only served to show off his seamanship. 
He said ho knew how to manage her, and 
BO ho did. So he used to play with h», as 
it were, while in a sea-way or on a wind, 
and delighted in showing off her good 
qjualities. Not that he did a great deal of 
the manual labour himself. Was he not 
master, and were not Balpk, Allan, and 
Bcry not only his crew, but his jmpils as 
well ? It would have been unfair to them, 
then, if they had not been allowed to do 
all they had a mind to, and that, 1 assure 
was nearly everything that was to be 
. But McBaiu had ^ the orders to 
give when sailing, especially if there was 
a bit of a blow on. 

I am rambling on with my tale now 
ia a kind of a gossiping fashion; but it is 
not without a purpose. I wish you to 
know as clearly as possible what manner 
of man McB.dn was, because you will see 
him in several different strange positions 
before he finally di^ax>pear8 from off the 
boards. 

Well, then, when giving his orders, he 
never talked a bit louder nor quicker than 
there was any occasiou for. He knew by 
experience th^t a command given in a 
shurp, loud kr y was very likely to cause 
nervousness and ^ligbt confusion in obey¬ 
ing it. Woe is m • for your officers on 
board big slrps—and there are many of 
them too —who, while giving orders, strut 
about the docks, and stamp and yell at 
their men; tho>y do but exoite them, and 
Cfiuso ih€‘m to give proof ot* the proverb, 
“Tne more hurry the less 8i)eed.’* More 
than cnoc have I sten a good ship’s safety 
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jeopardised m a and all ti^rough 

this fault in the omaer carrying on duty. 
But, you see, McBain loved the crew—he 
loved '*his boys,'* as be was fond of call¬ 
ing them, and he was wishful to impart to 
them in a friendly way all the knowledge 
of boats til at he himself possesBed. 

If you had called McBain a sailor, he 
would have replied, 

** No, sir, I’m a ssilor; I’m only a 
boatman, or a fisherman if yon like it bet¬ 
ter.” 

But this was cmly McBain’s modesty. A 
sailor by profession he certainly was not, 
although he had, as I before told you, 
spent a portion of his younger life at sea; 
but from his infancy he was used to rough 
it, not only on the stormy lakes of the 
inlands, but in oj^en or half-decked boats 
all along the w^tem shores of romantic 
Scotland, and that, too, in winter as well 
as in summer; nor was there a loch, nor 
cape, nor kyle he did not know every 
bearing of, from Handa Isle in the north, 
southwards as far as the Ross of Mull. 
And that is saying a great deal, for on 
that wild, indented coast, exposed as it is 
to the whole force of the wide Atlantic, 
stormy seas are met with and sudden 
squalls, such as are happily but little 
known on the shores of Merrie England. 

“ He 18 a good seaman, isn’t he ? ” Rory 
had said one day to old Ap, referring, of 
course, to McBain. 

“ Is it seamanship you talk of ? ” old Ap 
replied. 

“ Look, you see, sir; I’d rather be in a 
herring-boat with MoBain in half a gale 
of wind, although he was managing the 
sails by himself, look, you see, and storing 
with his teeth or knees, so to speak, than 
I’d bo in a 200-ton schooner; with a score 
of dandified yachtsmen; yes, yes, indeed.” 

Hearing old Ap talk thus enthusiastically 
about quiet, non-assuming McBain, the 
latter gained an ascendency in Rory’s esti¬ 
mation that he never after lost. 

Often, in fact as a rule, McBain Biniled 
when he gave an order to his boys, but his 
was not a stereotyped smile. His smile 
played not only around his lips, but it 
danced around his eyes and lighted up all 
his face. It was not, however, so much 
the smile of mirth as that of genuine good- 
hearted uess. 

Often, when even in a difficult posztion, 
he would allow the young men to handle 
the boat acoording to their own judgment, 
but at the same time his ^ave g>^ eyes 
I would be cautiously watchmg their 
movecneut, and his hand would be ready 
at a moinfcnt’s notice to grasp a sheet or 
rectify a foul, and so prevent unpleasant¬ 
ness. I am not sure that McBain’s method 
of teaching was not somewhat unique in 
many ways, but it was at times very effec¬ 
tive. 

“ I’m not sorry that this should have 
happened, my boys,” was one of McBaiu’s 
fiivourire expressions, after any little acci¬ 
dent or mLshap. His crew knew well that 
he meant that a lesson given roughly, and 
sent well home, was likely to be remem¬ 
bered. 

One day, for example, with Rory as 
steersman, their course led thorn pretty 
close to the pas-mger-boat Crocodile. 
Perhaps they needn't have gone near 
enough to have most of the wind taken 
out of th*‘ir sails, and their way consider¬ 
ably lesseneil; j^K?rhHps, though, Rory was 
just a little proud of his pretty vessel, and 
of being looked at by the lady passengers, 
looked at and probably admired; be this 
as it may, he forgot a warning that McBain 


had often mven him, to Imve an easy sIk r 
for the sudden rush of wind that w'oul 
meet them, immediatdy after passing t 
leeward of anything, and so, au this 
ticular day, his pride had a most disagrci 
able fall, aud he himself, with the rest < 
his companions, had a good wetting, f( 
down went the Flower of Arrandooa c 
her beam-ends as soon as they had clean 
the Crocodile. But she was well ballaste* 
the sliding hatch was on, and when sin o 
were eased she righted again, though 
was a considerable time before ik^ryrighti 
again. 

McBain shook himself a bit, much in tl 
same way as a Newfoimdland dog does. 

“I’m not sorry that this should ha 
hai^)cned,” he said, quietly. 

Rory was, though. Especially wh 
Ralph laughed pointedly at, or towar 
him. 

Well, but another day Rory had 1 
revenge, aud the laughing was all on t 
other side. 

It happened thus: they were cracki 
on nicely with every inch of canvas sprei 
sailing pretty c’ose to the wind. The lij; 
breeze was on to the land from which tl 
were distant about a mile and a half, a 
although the sea was very far from 
rough, there was a bit of a swell roll 
in. Now Ralph waa tall, and stout, i 
strong; he was no feather-weight the 
fore, but for all tliat the cutter did not 
quire him to sit upon her weather guuw^ 
in order to keep her from capsizing. 1 
could have done just as well had he k 
on the seat, and by so doing he would h 
been consulting his own safety. Man, 
time and oft had McBain pointed this | 
to him, but he seemed forgetful on , 
particular point, and so, on the day 
question, he was lazily occupying the | 
bidden quarter. One would have thoi^i 
that the saucy wee yacht had done it 
purpose; be that as it may—when d. 
in the trough between twe seas she sin 
gave a kind uf a swing—^hardly a lurv 
in the wrong direction for Raljih's 
bility, and over he went, literally spealc 
I heels over head, into the sea, a most 
graceful and unscientific way of tukin, 
the water. 

I Both Allan and Rory knew well 
I their friend could swim, and the latt<= 

I all events seemed to treat the affair | 
very pretty xjieco of entertainment. 

“ Meat overboard I ” he idiouted. *' 
go the lifebuoy, Allan.” 

Instinctively Allan did as he was 
and sent the big cork ring 
Ralph, but seeing the merry twixxlc 
Rory’s eye, and knowing there was xi< 
cessity for it, be repented having dor 
next minute. 

“Lower away your dinghy,” cri#^ 
Bain to Allan, as he hauled the h«'eb<i - 
to windward and stopped the cutter’s 
“it will be a bit of practice for yoix.” 

Allan was pulling away astern 
minutes after in the little boat, di^i 
by the undignified name of dinghy, i*. 
was very tiny indeed, but Alinn could 
sculled a wa^-tub. 

He soon met Ralph oomiog plon r 
and spluttering along, breasting 
lows, for he was a powerful young svi- i r i 
with the lifebuoy in front of him, 
how-ever, he eoomed to make use of. 

“Take your little joke on boarcl, 
cried, laughing. Alloa picked up tlxo 
and threw Ralph a rope. 

“ That’s better,” said Ralph, arx* 1 
few minutes more they were alongsi d 
on board. 
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Roiywas singing “ A life on the ocean 
titc and the merry twinkle had not left 
W eyes. 

When Ealph changed his dripping clothes 
! ir dry ones, and reappeared looking some- 
¥iiat blue, Rory had his laugh out, and all 
isads were fain to join. | 

I caught a crab indeed,” said poor j 
hlpb. 

"Caught a crab, is it?” cried Rory, j 
It wasn’t a crab but a turtle you turned. 
Oeh! it was the beautifulest sight ever I 
aw in die world to see the long legs of 
Tw go up. Yon know, Ralph, my brother 
w, you couldn’t see it yourself, or it’s do¬ 
ubted you’d have been entirely;” and 
laughed again till the tears came 
a>to his eyes. 

‘Tm not sorry that this happened,” 
aidlTcBain, “ after all.” 

For her size I do not think there was a 
B-w comfortable little yacht afloat than 
Flower of Arrandoon. Small though j 
the box was they called by courtesy the j 
Jiloon, it WM fitted with every comfort, | 
sad there was not an inch of space from , 
•tern to stern that was not well economised 
b some useful purpose. One useful les.son 1 
a Tscht life our beroes were not long in ! 
^«r!UDg, and that was to put everyth^ing 
hei again in its proper place as soon as it j 
ns done with; in other words, thecircum- j 
nances under which they were placed ; 
s«eht them tidiness, so that there was no ! 
iibberliness about tbeir little ship. And 
"filing in and about her was the per- j 
»tion of cleanliness and neatness, for | 
tity were not only the crew, but the cook , 
Bd the cabin-boy as well. And so, plain j 
»^<'d-woik was as white as snow, paint- i 
clean, polished wood looked as bright | 
ntbe back of a boatman beetle, and brass 
^ like bumlsbod gold. Their meals 
^ managed to serve up to time, and j 
•rimg was performed by means of a 
^ti-of-wine canteen. 

Bat it is not the cruise of the Flower of 
-^doon I am writing, else would I love to 
^you of all the adventures our heroes had 
•flag these islands, and how thoroughly 
^«»i»ioyed themselves. No wonder they 
dtw«u, and happy, and jolly; no wonder 
kt Allan said to his companions, one 
•witifBl day eiftly in August, “I do j 
that more fellows don’t go in for 
fewrtofKfe.” I 

They bad just been dining gipsy-fashion I 
t fkore when be made the remark. I 
W were recHning <m the top of a high 
Oft the western coast of Skye. Far 
beneath them was the sea, the blue I 
beh, bounded on the distant horizon by 1 
"Jggedmountains of Harris and Lewis. I 
?beir right lay the rocks of the Cave of | 
beyond that, on a lofty promontory, 
nrins of Duntulm Castle; then green I 
while downwards to the left sloped the I 
until qnite on a level with the water; | 

• tliere, in a little natural harbour of ! 
the yacht, looking, as Rory always 1 
as tidy and neat as nine pins, but | 
-liorfuUy diminutive as seen from the i 
^ vhere Allan McGregor and his friends j 
^ indiJently lounging. 

The day was exceedingly bright and 
the sun shone with unclouded 
the hills wore purple - painted 
^ the heather 8 bloom, and the air was 
with the perfume of the wild thyme. 

^ ■ rme answered Allan’s remark ; per- 
'^•'^Tybody was thinking how pleasant 
nevertheless. 

” said Kalph, at length. 

Hallo! ” cried all bands, but nobody 
i a muscle. 


“ Boys! ” said Ralph, in a lounder key. 

“That means ‘attention,’” said Allan, 
sitting up. All hands followed his example. 

“Och! then,” cried Rory, “just look 
at Ralph’s face. Sure now if we could 
believe that the dear boy possesses such a 
thing as a mind, we’d think there was 
something on it. ” 

“ Well,” said Ralph, smibng, “ I sha’n’t 
keep you longer in suspense; the letter I 
got to-day from Uig brought me—that is, 
brought u $—glorious news.” 

“ And you’ve kept it all this time to 
yourself?” said Ror\\ “ Och I you’re a 
rogue.” 

“ I confess,” said Ralph, “it was wrong 
of me, but I thought we could talk the 
matter ever so much more comfortably 
over after dinner, especially in a place like 
this.” 

“ I’ve got the best father in the world,” 
said Ralph, with an emphasis, and almost 
an emotion, which he did not usually 
exhibit. 

“ No one doubts it,” said Allan, some¬ 
what sadly; “I wish I had a father.” 

“ And I,” said Rory. 

“ Well, would you believe it, boys ? ” 
continued Ralph, “ be now in this letter 
offers me what we all so much desire, a 
real yacht, a big, glorious yacht, that may 
sail to any cbme and brave the stormiest 
seas. He said that though I had never even 
hinted my wishes, he gathered from my 
letters that my heart was bent upon sailing 
a yacht, and that his ion should own one 
worthy of the family name he bore. Oh I 
boys; aren’t you hai>py? But what ails 
you?” . 

He looked from the one to the other as 
he spoke. 

“ What ails you ? "What ails you both, 
boys ? Speak.” 

“ Well! ” said Rory, “ then the truth is 
this, that the same thought is running 
through both our two minds at once. And 
there is only one way out of the trouble. 
We won’t go with you, there I We won’t 
go in your yacht, in your yacht. Mind 
yon, Ralph, dear boy, I say we won’t go 
in your yacht.” 

“ That’s it,” said Allan, repeating Rory’s 
words; “we won’t go tn. your yacht.” 

“ Ha I ha! ha! ” laughed Ralph, right 
heartily. Tlien he jumped to his fe^, and 
smilingly dofiing his cap, “ 1 respect your 
Celtic pride, gentlemen,” he said. “ It 
shall not be yacht. It shall be our 
yacht, and tveHl go shares in exjmises'^ 

“ Spoken like men, every one of you,” 
roared McBain, no longer able to restrain 
himself. “I’m proud of my boys. In¬ 
deed, indeed, old McBain is proud of his 
IJUpils.” 

And ho shook hands with them all 
round. This is Highland fashion, you 
know, reader. 

They spent fully four hours longer on 
that cliff top; they had so much to talk of 
now, for new prospects were opening out 
before them, and they determined to try 
at least to turn them to good account. 

The sun was setting ere they reached 
their little vessel once again and prepared 
to turn in for the night. 



BATTLES WITH THE SEA; 

OB, 

HEROES OF THE LIFEBOAT AN© 
ROCKET. 

By R. M. Ballaxtyne, 

AuUior of " The Jietl Han's Rt venfft,” “J/y Doggie 
and etc. 

CHArTER III.—LIGHT AND SttADE IX LIFEBOAT 
WORK. 

B ut Yictoiy does not always crown the effotts 
of our lifeboats. Sometimes wc htm- to 
tell of partial hiilurc or defeat, and it is due Id 
the lifeboat cause to show that our coast-hert —3 
are to the full as daring, self •sacrificing', and 
noble in the time of disaster as they are in i!io 
day of victory. 

A splendid instance of persevering effort in 
the face of absolutely insurmountable diffiot'tv 
was afforded by the action of the Constance h 
boat, belonging to Tynemouth, on the night of 
the 24th November, 1864. 

On that night the coast of Northumherland 
was visited by one of the severest gales that h;ul 
been experienced for many years, and a tJ'e- 
mendous sea was dashing and roari.-gamong iho 
rocks at the mouth of tlio Tjmt?. Many ships 
had souglit refuge in the harbour duruig iho 
day, but as tho shades of evening began to 
I descend the risk of attempting an entrance he- 
1 came very great. At last, as tlie night wiis 
I closing in, tlie schooner Friendship ran on the 
rocks named the Black Middens. 

Shortly afterw.ards a large steamer, the 
Stanley, of Aberdeen, with thirty passeng rs 
(most of whom were women), thirty of a en w, 
a cargo of merchandise, and a dccklood of cattle, 
attempted to take the river. On approaching 
she sent up rockets for a pilot, bat none dai v<I 
venture out to her. The danger of patting out 
again to sea was too gicat. Tlie i 3 aptain theio- 
fore resolved to attempt the passage -kirns*-if. 
He did so. Tliree lioavy .se.as struck thesteonter 
so severely as to divert her from her conrne, and 
she ran on tlie rooks close to the Friendship, so 
close that tke cries of her crew could be heard 
above the whistling winds and tliunderrng waves. 
As soon os she struck tho indescribable eirciim* 
steuces of a dread disaster began. The huge 
billows that liad hitherto passed onward, heav¬ 
ing her upwards, now burst over her with incon¬ 
ceivable violence and crushwl her down, sweep¬ 
ing the decks continuously—they rocked lior 
fiercely to and fro ; they groond her sides upon 
the cruel rocks ; they lifted heron their powerful 
crests, let her fall bodily on the rocks, stove in 
her bottom, end, rushing into tlie hold, e«tin- 
guished the engine fires. ITie soimd^of. her 
rending plonks and timbers was mingled with 
the piercing cries of the female passengera and 
tho gruff shouting of the men as they staggenMl 
to and fro vainly attempting to do some^ing, 
they knew not what, to avert their doom. 

It was pitch dark by that time, yet not. so 
dark but that the shaip eyes of earnest dariag 
men on shore had noted the catii-strophe. Tlie 
men of the coastguard, under Mr. Lawronco 
Byrne, their chief officer, got out flie 
apparatus and succeeded in sending a line ovor 
the wreck. Unfortunately, however, owing to 
mismanagement of those on board the steiuu. i , 
it proved ineffective. 'J’liey had fastened liio 
hawser of the api>aratiis to the foreciusUeunafr vd 
of high up on tlie mast, .so that the ropes 
enmo hopelessly entangled on the locks. Beh .<• 
this entangleiiioiit occuri'ed, Uowevor, two m* ii 
had been hauled asliore to sliow tho pos^:ibi!ily 
of eseaj/e and to give tlie ladic.s counige. Theii 
a lady ventured into tlie .sling life-biiuy, or 
cradle, wilJi a sailor, but they .stuck fast during 
the transit, and, wliile being hauled back t« the 
wreck, fell out and wore drowned. A fireman 
then made the attempt. Again tho oiuille 
stuck, but tho man was strong and went luind 
over hand along the hawser to the sJiore, where 
Mr. Byrue rushed into the suif and caught hold 
of him. Tho rescuer nearly lost his life in the 
attempt. He was overtaken by a huge wave, 
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nnd was on the point of boiiif; washed away 
when he caught Iiold of a gentleman wlio ran 
into tlie surf to save liiiu. 

The rocket apiviratus having thus failed, 
o\ving to the simple mistake of those in the 
wreck having fastened the hawser loo lo\c on 
their vessel, the crew attempted to lower a boat 
with four seamen and four ladies in it. One of 
tlie davits gave way, the other swung round, and 
the boat was 5wam]K*d. Three of the men were 
Ijauled back into the steamer, but the others 
pe rished. The meu would not now launch the 
*»ther boats. Indeed it would have been useless, 
lor no ordinary boat eoilld have lived in such a 
sea. Soon aftenvards all the boats were washed 
away and destroyed, and the destruction of the 


angle of forty or forty-five degrees in clearing 
the rocks." When they were in a {Mxsition to , 
make fur tlie .steamer, the order was given to | 
“ back all oary and keep her end on to the sea." ■ 
The men obeyed ; they seemed to be iii.spired 
with fresh vigour as they neared the wreck. 
Lot Gilbert himself tell the rest of the story as 
follows. 

“ When abreast of the port bow, two men 
told us they had a rope ready on the starboanl 
bow. We said we would be there in a moment. 

1 then ordered the bo>v-man to be ready to re¬ 
ceive the rope. \a soon as we were ready we 
made two dashing strokes, and were udder tlie 
bowspiit, expecting to receive the rope, when 
we heard a dreadful noise, and the next instant 


—a surer foothold than the tossed cockleslo 
with "only two oars and a rudder," out 
which four of her own gallant crew had ji 
been lost. Kven land.snien can iK*rceive that 
must liave reipiii'eil much faith to trust a li 
boat ill the circumstances. 

" The next sea thatstnick tlie lifeboat,” cc 
tinucs the cox.swain, " landed her within i 
feet of the foundation-stone of Tynemouth 1 )«k 
with a quickness seldom witne.ssed. The cr 
jdied the remaining two oars to leeward ngaii 
the rudder and boathook. Wc never sjiw ai 
thing till coming near the three Shields li 
boats. We asked them for oars to proceed bn 
to the Friendship, but they had none to spun 

Thus the brave Constance was bolHcd, a 
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steamer itself seeimil about to take place every 
moment. 

While this terrible fight for dear life wa.s 
going on, the lifeboat-men wore not idle. They 
ran out their good boat, the Constance, and 
launched her. And what a fearful launching 
that was ! The accomiMinying illustration, 
vigorous though it is, gives but a faint concep¬ 
tion of the reality, for pitch darkness cannot 
he represented, aiul the terrible roarings and 
heavings of the sea are aljsent. This boat 
belonged to the Institution, and her crew were 
justly proud of her. 

According to the account given hv her gallant 
coxswain, James tiilbert, they could see nothing 
w hatever at the time of starting but the white 
Ihi.sh of the sea.s as they pas-sed over boat and 
crew, without iiitennission, twelve or thirteen 
times. Yet as quickly as the boat was tilled she 
emptied hcrs«*lf through her di.si'harging-tubes. 
Of these tubes 1 shall treat hereafter. Gilbert 
could not oven see his owm men, except the 
second coxswain, who, I presume, wa.s close to 
him. Sometimes the boat was "driven to an 


the sea fell over the bow's of the Stanley and 
buried the lifeboat. Every oar wjis broken at 
the gunwale of the boat, and the outer end.s 
were swept away. The men made a grasp for 
the spare oars. Three were jCfoiic ; two only re¬ 
mained. We were thep left with the rudder 
and two oars. The next sea stnick the boat 
almost over end on board the Friend-ship, the 
boat at the time being nearly perpendicular. 
We then had the misfortune to lose four of our 
crew. As the boat made a most fearful crash, 
and fell alongside the vessel, James Grant was, 

I believe, killi^ on the spot, betwixt the ship 
and the boat; Edmund Kobson and James 
Blackburn were thrown out, Joseph Bell jumped 
as the l)oat fell. My own impression is that the 
men all jumped from the boat on to the vessel. 
We saw them no more. There were four men 
standing in a group before the mainmast of the | 
schooner. We implored them to come into the ! 
boat, but no one answered.” | 

Little wonder at that, James Gilbert ! Tlie 
massive wreck must have seemed—at least to 
men who did not know the qualities of a lifeboat ! 


! had to retire, severely wounded, from the fij 
, She drove, in her disabled ami uuinana^e 
condition, into the harbour. Of the four i 
thrown out of her. Grant and Kobson, who 
I found teijqKirary refuge in the wrecked schoo 
l>erished. The other two, B«dl and Blackbi 
wen* buoyed up by their cork lifebelts, wa^ 
ashore, and saved. The schooner itself 
afterwards destroyed, and her crew' of four i 
and a boy were lost. 

Meanw’hile the screams of those on boar 
her and the Stanley were borne on the ^le to 
vast crowds who, despite darkness ana teini 
lined the neighbouring cliffs, and the fShi 
lifeboats just referred to made gallant 
to approach tlie wrecks, but failed. Inxleei 
seemed to have been a rash attempt on the 
of the noble fellows of the Constance to 1 
made the venture at all. 

The second cabin of the Stanley was on 
and formed the bridge, or outlook. On tT 
number of the passengers and crew had. 
refuge, but a tremendous sea carried it and 
its occujiants bodily away. After this th.e 
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rf liw sett increased, and about an hour before 
udoi^t the steamer, \^ith a hideous crash, 
ircke ia two ainidshi[^»s. Tlie aifter imrt n*- 
uiaed fast ; the fore part swnn;; round. All 
u^jwple who remained on the after part were 
w^pl sway and drowneil. The new {lositioii 
lU' which the fore part of the wreck had been 
farW was so far an advant*ige to those who still 
to it, that the bows broke the first violence 
4 tL waves, and tlius partially protected the 
limited people, thirty-five of whom still 
rsained alive out of the sixty souls originally 
4 kanl Ten of these were passengers—two 
br.!ig ladies. 

Mranwhilc fresh preparations were being made 
uT rocket-men. hi essengers had been sent in 
• Laste to Cullercoats for more rockets, those 
Tpemoath having been exhausted. They 
^Tifsdat 6ve o’clock in the morning. By that 
VI the tide had fallen considerablv, admitting 
i I mrer approach to the wreck, oud once 


moutli, temporarily to replace the damaged 
Constance. Instructions were given for the 
relief of the widows and children of the two 
lifel)oat-men who had perished, and £26 was 
8<*nt to the crew of the boat. At their next 
meeting the committee of the Institution, be 
sides recording their deep regret for the melan¬ 
choly loss of Hfe, voted £100 in aid of a fund 
i...sed locally for the widows and seven children 
of the two men. They likewise bestowetl their 
.silver medal and a vote of thanks, inscribed on 
vellum, to Mr. Lawrence Bynie, of the coast¬ 
guard, in testimony of his gallant services on 
the occasion. Contributions were also raised by 
a local committee for the relief of the stifTerera 
by these disasters, and a Volunteer Coq>8 was 
formed to assist in working the rocket apparatus 
on future occasions of shipwreck. 

Let me at this ]K)int earnestly request the 
reader who dwells in an inland home, and who 
never hears the roaring of the terrible sea, care- 


fine, but one evening it came on to blow hard, 
and became what Jack styles “dirty.’* I went 
to rest that night in a condition which may be 
described as seiui-sea-sick. For some time 1 l.iy 
in my bunk moralising on the madness of those 
who choose the sea fur a profession. Suddenly 
1 was roused—and the sea-sickness instintly 
cured—by the watch on dei’k shouting down 
the hateWay to the mate, “South Sand He.*.! 
Light i.s firing, sir, and sending up rockets ! ' 

The mate sprang from his bunk^just oppo¬ 
site to mine—and was on the cabin noor before 
the sentence was well finished. Thrusting the 
poker with violence into the cabin fire, he 
rushed on deck. 1 jumped up and puUed ou 
coat, nether garments, and shoes, as if my life 
depended on my speed, wondering the while at 
the poker incident. There was uiiusaal need 
for clothing, for the night was bitterly cold. 

On gaining the deck 1 found the two men on 
duty actively at work, one loading the lee gun, 



f 




a gleam of hope cheered the hearts of the 1 
'rjhmg as they beheld the fiery messenmr of 
i-r 7 tiercelV towards them from the wiorc. j 

tc Lope was still delayed. Four of the rockets 
The fifth ptissed right over them, ' 
'c^]iping the lifeline on the wreck, and drawing 
'OB the poor sufferers a feeble cheer, whi<'li 
replied to lustily from the shore. This 
-2^, fortunately, no mistakes were miule by 
on board. The blocks and tackle weiv 
-iwn out, the haws<jr on which the sling life- 
traversed was fastened high up on the 
Must to prevent the ropes fouling the rocks, 

' jtt had done on the first attempt; then the 
i^-hioy was run out, and, eventually, every 
■•1 'fna drawn in safety to the shore. 

Thus did that battle end, with much of 
^J^ter and death to regret, indeed, but with 
r*««rds of thirty-five rescued lives to rejoice 

I ^re now shown tlie action and bearing 
rf our coost-heroes, both in circumstances of 
^^phant victory and of jiortial aucce.ss. 
pro«*eeding to other matters it is well to 
when intelKgi*ncc of this disaster was 
--r^pbed to the Lifeboat Institution a new 
oat was iinniediabdy forwarded to Tyne- 


1 fully to note that in this case it was men of Iht 
coast wlio did the work, and people of the coaM, 
j toien, who gave snbscrijdions, who .sympathLsed j 
with sufferers, and raisinl a Volunteer Corp.s. 

' Ponder this well, good reader, and ask yourself 
the question, ** Is all as it should be here 1 
Have I an>l my fellow-inlanders nothing to do 
but read, admire, and say, Well done ?” A hint 
is sufficient ut tliis point 1 will return to the 
subject hereafter. 

i;^metinies our gallant lifeboat-men when 
called into action go through a very different and 
not very comfortalde experience. They neither 
gain a glorious victory nor achieve a partial 
success, but, after all their efforts, risks, aiul 
exposure, find that their servicea arc not re¬ 
quired, and that they must return meekly home 
with nothing to reward them but an approving 
conscience ! 

(ine such incident I once had the opportunity 
of observing. 1 was living at the time—for 
purposes of investigation, and by special per¬ 
mission—on board of the Gull TJght^ip, which I 
lies directly off Kanisgute Harbour, close to the 
Goodwin ^nds. It was in the month of March. 
During the grcat<*r part of my two weeks’ sojourn 
in that Hghtahip the weather was reasonably 


I the other fitting a rocket to its stick. A few 
hurried questions by the mate elicited all thatit 
was needful to know. The flash of a gun from 
' the South Sand Head Lightship, about six miles 
distant, had been seen, followed by a rocket, 
indicating that a vessel had uiKin the fatal 
sands in her vicinity. WhUe the men wore 
speaking I saw the flash of another gun, but 
heard no report, owing to the gale carrying the. 
sound to leeward. A rocket followed, and at 
the same moment we observed the di8tre.ss- 
signal of the vessel in danger flaring on the 
southern tail of the sands, but very faintly ; it 
was so far away, and the night so thick. 

By this time our gun was chargoff and the 
rocket in position. 

“ Look olive, Jack ; fetch the poker ! ” cried 
the mate, as he primed the gun. 

1 was enlightened as to the poker ! Jack divwl 
down the hatchway and next moment returned 
with that instrument red-hot. He applied it in 
quick succession to gun and rocket. A grand 
I flush and crash from the first was followed by 
a blinding blaxo and a whiz as the second sprang 
with a magnificent curve far away into surround¬ 
ing darkness. This was our answer to the 
S<mth Sand Head Lightship. It was, at tbr 
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same time, our signal-call to the look-out on 
tlifj pier of Ramsgate Harbour. i 

“ That’s a beauty! ” said our mate, referring | 
to the. rocket “ Get up another, Jack. Spongc3 ' 
licr well out, Jacobs ; well give ’em another j 
shot in a few minutes.” i 

Iioud and clear were both our signals, but i 
four and a half miles of distance and a fresh 
gale nciitralisod their influence on tliat dark and i 
dismal night. The look-out did not see them. | 
In a few minutes the gim and rocket were fired I 
again. Still no answering signal come from j 
Ramsgate. 

“ Road the weather gim ! ” »ud the mate. 
Jacx)lj8 obeyed, and I sought slieltor under the | 
Ice of the weather bulwarks, for tlio Mund seemcHi i 
to l)e made of penknives and needles ! The i 
stunly Gull, straining and plunging wildly at I 
her huge cables, trembled as our third gun j 
thundered forth its summons, but the rocket j 
struck the rigging and mjule a low, wavering ' 
flight. Another was tliereforo sent up, but it ^ 
had scarcely cut its biiglit lino across the sky j 
wlien we observed the answering signal—a 
rocket from Ramsgate Pier. 

“lliat’s all right now, air; our work is 
done,” said the mate to me, as he went below j 
and (|iuetly turned in, while the watch, having 
sponged out and re-covered tlie gun, resumed 
their active perambulations of the deck. 1 

I confess that I felt somewhat disappointed, at { 
the sudden tennination of the noise and excite- i 
ment. I was told that the Ramsgate lifeboat ' 
could uot well be out in less than an hour. ■ 
There was nothing for it, therefore, but patience,* | 
80 I turned in, “all .standing,” as sailors have I 
it, with a request that I should be called when ! 
the lights of the tug should come in sight. | 
Scarcely had 1 lain down, however, when the i 
voice of the watch was again heard shouting ' 
hastily, “ Lifeboat close alongside, sir! ’ Didn’t I 
see it till this moment. She carries no lights.” I 
Out I bounced, minus hat, coat, and shoes, j 
and scrambled on deck just in time to see a boat I 
close under our stem, tendered .spectrally visible | 
by the light of our lantern. It was not the i 
Ramsgate, jnit the Bmadstairs lifeboat, the ! 
men of which had observed our first rocket, had 
launclied their boat at once, and bad run down 
with the favouring gale. 

“ What are you firing for ? ” shouted the cox¬ 
swain of the boat. ^ 

“Ship on the sands bearing soutli?” re¬ 
plied Jack, at the full pitch of his stentorian 
voice. 

Tlio boat, which was under .sail, di<l not 
pause, and nothing more was said. With a 
magnificent nish it nassed ns, and shot away 
into the darkne.ss. Our reply had been heard, 
and the lifeboat, steering by compass, went 
stniight as nn arrow to tlic rescue. 

It was a thrilling ex|>erience to me . Spectral 
as a vision though it .seemed, and brief almost 
a.s the lightning flash, its visit was the real 
thing at last. j^Iany a time had I heard and 
read of our lifeboats, and had seen them repos¬ 
ing in their boat-houses, as well as out “for 
exorcise," bijt now I had seen a lifeboat tearing 
lieftjre the gale tlirough the tormented sea, ; 
sternly bent on the real work of saving human I 
life. I 

Orfce again all became silent and unexciting 
on Uoanl the Gull, and I went shivering below I 
with exalted notions of the courage, endurance, 
aTid businesHlike vigour of our coast heroes. * 1 
now lay waktiful and exivjctant Presently the 
shout came again, 

“ Tug's in sight, sir! 

And once more I went on deck with the 
mate. 

Tlie steamer was quickly alongside, heaving 
\rildly in tiie sen, with the Ramsgate lifeboat 
lirndfinxl in tow far asteni. She merely slowed 
a little to admit of the same brief question and 
reply, the latter being rejjeated, as the boat 
passed, for the benefit of tlio coxswain. As she 
swopt by us I looked down and observed tliat 
the ten men who formed her crew crouched flat 
on tl»e thwarts. Only the steersman sat up. N o 
wonder. It must be hard to sit up in a stiff 
g.ale with freezing spray”, and sometimes heavy 
sweeping over one. 1 knew that the men 


were wide awake and listening, but, oa far as 
vision went, that boat was manned only by ten 
oilskin coats and sou’-westers 1 

A few seconds carried them out of sight, and 
thus, as regards the Gull Lightaliip, tlie drama 
ended. Tliere was no possibility of the dwellera 
in the floating lights hearing anything of the 
details of that night’s work until the fortnightly 
visit of their “tender” should fall due, but 
next morning at low tide, far away in the dis- 
tjince we could see the wreck, bottom up, high 
on the Goodwin Sands. 

Afterwards I learned that the ship’s crew liad 
e.scape<l in one of their own boats, and taken 
refuge in the South Sand Head Lightship, whence 
they were eonveytsi next day to land, so that 
the gallant men of Ramsgate and Broad.staiis 
had all their toil and trouble for nothing ! 

Tims, you see, there are not only liigli lights 
and deep sliadows, but also neutral tints in tlie 
various incidents which go to make up the 
grand picture of lifeboat work. 

There is a Fund connected with the Broad- 
staira Lifeboat which deserves passing notice 
here. It was raised by the late Sir Charles 
Reed, in 1867, the proceeds to be distributed 
annually among the seamen who save life on 
that coast. Tlie following particulars of this 
fund were supplied to the B.O.P. by Sir Charles 
Reed himself:— 

“ Right boatmen of Broadetain were interested in a 
lugger—the Dreadnought—which had for yeain done 
good service ou the (Jooilwins. One night they went 
off in a tremendous sea to save a Frencli barque : but 
though they secured the crew, a steam-tug claimed the 
prize and towed her into Ramsgate Harbour. Tlie 
Broadstaira men Instituted proceedings to secure tlie 
salvage, but they were beaten in a London law court, 
where they were overpowered by the advocacy of a 
powerful company, la the meantime they lost their 
lugger off the coast of Nonnandy, and in this emer¬ 
gency the lawyers they had employed demanded their 
costs. Tlie poor men had no means, and not i>eing able 
to pay they were takeu from their homes and lodged in 
Alaidstone Gaol He (Bir Charles) was then staying in 
Droodstairs, and an appeal l>eing made to him, ho 
wrr>te to the ‘ Times,’ and in one week received 
nearly twice the amount re(|uired. 'The hill was paid, 
the men were liberated and brought home to their 
families, and the balance of the amount, a considerable 
sum. was invested, the interest to he applied to the 
rewarding of boatmen who, by personal bravery, had 
distinguished themselves by saving life on tbe coast." 

{To be continued.) 
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A STRANGE STORY. 

By the Rev. E. C. Pike, B.A. 

IIE simple narrative 
of fact I am about 
to give is a strange 
but noble one. 
When that de¬ 
voted mi.ssioiiary, 
Dr. Juflson, reach¬ 
ed Biirmah, the 
land with which 
his name is now 
always a.ssociated, 
he felt that the 
first tiling to do 
was to translate 
the sacred Scrip¬ 
tures into the 
language of the people. Ho had a pa&sion 
for preaching, but from a sense of duty his 
main work for many years was (k ae at his 
desk. In this way he laid a solid founda¬ 
tion for all future mission work in Bunnah, and 
afforded a noble ex^iple of a man doing not 
what ho likes best, but what he knows to be be.st. 
The husk which Dr. Judson set him.self was one 
of very great diflficulty, even to his powerful 
and well trained mind. For in.stance, in the 
written language the words were all joined 
together Any one who has observed how m}'s- 
tcrious an ordinary Eoglisli sentence is made to 
look by ninniug the woixls together without a 
break in the line may guess the patience needed 
to make out tlie meaning of the curious charac¬ 
ters of a foreign tongue written in that way. 
Then of course tliere were no books in good 
type available, but the translator had to be 




.satisfied with what he described as obs'Uire 
scratches on dried palm-leaves strung together 
and called a book. It was necessary also to- 
spare no pains to understand the habits and 
thought of the people in order that the trau.nla- 
tion might be intelligible to tliem. Men’s ways 
of thinking are gixMtly influenced by the cir¬ 
cumstances of tlieir daily life and tlie customs 
amongst which they have been Iwoiight up. 

But I must not stay further to enuiuorate tho 
difficulties of the work which Dr. Judson faced 
without the aid of an interpreter or even a dic¬ 
tionary, but proceed wnth the story wliat 
hapl>ened to that part of the Bible 'which waa 
translated firsk 

Tlie translation of tlie New Testament was. 
completed in June, 1823. The manuscript was 
destined within a year to enter on a strauxe his¬ 
tory. The Judsous wont to Ava, the capital of 
the empire, very hopeful of doing effective mis¬ 
sionary work there. AVar, however, broke out 
between England and Burmah, and all foreigners 
were soon r^rded with great suspicitui. On 
the 8th of Jdine, 1824, Dr. Judson w;us appre- 
lieiided, and with cruel violence and gross in¬ 
dignity was cast into the death prison. In a. 
few days, through a money pajnnent, be and 
other prisoners were removed from that awfuT 
place to an open shed within the prison bounds. 
There they lay with irons upon tlieir limbs. 
When her husband was thrown into prison one^ 
of the first acts of Mrs. Judson was to bury the 
manuscript of the NewTestamentuiuler the house 
in the soil, lest it should be found and destroyed 
by their persecutors. When Dr. Judson was per¬ 
mitted to receive a visit from his brave wife- 
and they could speak together a little, iiatu- 
rally one of his earliest inquiries related to the 
safety of the work which had cost him .so- 
luuch time and toil. The lains had set in, and 
the manuscript w'ould be destroyed if it re- 
nisiined long in tlie giound. A plan for the 
preserv^ioii of this priceless treasure was .soon 
devised.* Mrs. Judson sew’ed it up in some 
cotton stuff, which she further encased with 
matting, thus making a pillow for her husband, 
so unsi^tly and so hard that she supposed no- 
one would care to take it from him. 

After about seven months bad passed the^ 
prisoners were suddenly thrust again into the 
inner pri.son and loaded with extra fetters. Tlie 
few poor mattresses and pillows, which had 
.scarcely seemed to ease their achiim bones, 
were taken from them, and amongst these the 
rough bundle on which Dr.* Judson was wont to^ 
lay his head. Tlie first night of this new 
misery the prisoners expected speedy execution, 
and Dr. Judsoii’s thoughts dwelt a good deal on 
the contents of the strange pillow he had lost. 
He thought of pas.sage8 in that New Tcjiteinent 
which might be more perfectly translated. He 
wondered what the future of the manuscript 
would be. Would Mrs. Judson ever see it 
again ? Would it in some future year be fouml 
and be a source of light and blessing to the 
benighted heathen of Burmah ? The gaoler, 
however, to wliose .share the pillow fell, found 
it so uncomfortable, and apparently so worth- 
le.ss, that he flung it back into the prison. 
Testes differed, and if the prisoner liked that 
so.c of thing to re.st his head upon, h® might 
liave it for all tlie gaoler cared. Breaently came 
a day when the prisoners wore stripped of uenriy 
all their clothes, “tied two-and-two,” and drivem 
barefooted, over sharp gravel and burning sand, 
to a wretched prison some miles away. When 
on that occasion tlie fierce Barmans were seizing 
all the spoil they could, the mat was unfastened 
by one of them from Dr. Judson’s pillow, and as 
the hard stuff within seemed to be of no value- 
it was tlirown away. A Christian convert picked 
it up as a relic he would keep in memory of the 
dear teacher whom he feared he would never see 
ag:un. Little did he imagine what that mean- 
looking cotton roll contained. Months after¬ 
wards, when the treiibles were over and the 
Judsons were free again for their loved worit,. 
the New Testament was found no worse for the 
l^rils through which it had passed. In duo^ 
time it was all printed, and to-da\' the men and 
women of Bunnah read in it “the wonderful 
Avorks of God.” 





ODD BITS BY AN ODD FELLOW! 


Many yoars ago midshipmen as a class were 
much rougher tlian at present; tliey had fewer 
comforts, and made up for their lack by getting 
all the fun they could out of their rather mono¬ 
tonous existence. They were yery often the 
younger sons of impoverished good families, 
and many were the jokes levtdled at them on 
account of tlieir lack of money. I remember 
one which has long ago passed into the limbo of 
foi-gotten matters. “What is the first thing 
that yon see when you look into a midshipman’s 
chest ?*’ The reply was, “ The bottom.” 

V 

Many a time have I p^ed the hull of the 
Britannia at Dartmouth, in one of the steamers 
wliich ply between that town and Totnes. If 
it was a play-hour the boys would roan their 
boats and pull to meet us, delighting to get 
into the immediate wake of our vessel and emoy 
a minute’s tossing. Fine young fellows tney 
were, and very well they made their boats 
tmvel, a feat which is no joke, as I can tell 
from experience, for I have pulled one against 
wind and tide with only a small boy to help. 
The last hundred yards was one of the hardest 
pulls I have ever liad ; my small companion 
wished he were a fish, that he might go through 
the wHter more quickly, but I reminded him 
that if he were a herring he might still have a 
hard roe ! 


“How docs Charley get on with his music?” 
I asked a German professor the other day, who 
was endeavouring to render a young friend of 
mine a proficient in singing and playing the 
piano. “Ah ! ” he answered, “ he has not got 
a goot voice, but he vill never learn dn piano.” 
Foreigners find a difficulty in mastering the 
proper use of “bijt,’* though the difficulty is 
not confined to them. In a l/)ndon daily I read 
a short time ago that the prisoner was “a tall 
but respectably dressed individuai.” 

*** 

Talking of foreigners’ mistakes, T hoard a 
Frenchman once say, “ I should like a cup of, 
coffee jtist yet.” Some one pointed out to him 
that the idiom of the sentence was peculiar, but 
he retorted, “Yon say, *I should not like any¬ 
thing just yet’ Why not say, ‘I should like it 
just yet ? ’ ” 

♦** 

“ Oh est votre lanterne ? ” demanded a gen¬ 
darme of an Englishman who was wandering 
about after dark m a French town where every 
])as.seng«fr was bound to carry a light. “ II est 
sorti! ” was the reply of the intelligent 
foreigner. 

One more story of a ludicrous effect from an 
inaccuracy of language. The speaker is an 
American “jedgo” in the Western States. 

‘ ‘ Prisoner at the bar, Providence has gifted you 
with more than average intelligence and with 
consiilcjable talent, instead of which you go 
about stealing pigs I ” 
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flight nearer and nearer accord with the para¬ 
bola. 

Hence it is that in ancient times, when gun¬ 
powder was weaker than now, gunnery range was 
worked out on the parabolic theory without 
much error; but in the present improved state 


with the highest part of the 0 or Q, the tra* 
vellors’ heads must have looked downwanls. 
They had not the slightest consciousness of this, 
however. This I can testify, having ihysolf 
been a traveller on this funny railioad. 

{To be eontirmed.) 


The initials of some names are unfortunate. ! 
Dr. Sullivan used to write A.S.S. across all ' 
his songs, a practice he has now droj>ped in | 
favour of A. S. Sullivan. The initials of a 
well-known writer are G. A. S. What do you 
think of this for an actual name—Eliza Ma¬ 
tilda Macoy Godfrey Paterson ? I have altered 
the surname for the sake of the owner’s feel¬ 
ings, otherwise it stands correctly. It was the 
property of a little child with whom I was at 
school in the days when I wore pinafores and 
[telisscs. I don’t think frock coats are much 
more comfortable 1 


SOME STRAiaHTFORWABD 
CONJURING TRICKS. 

Described by Dr. Scoffern". 

CENTRIFUGAL FORCE. 

C Consider the march of events when you per- 
/ fonn the simple acts of throwing a stone. 
To make a swin^, your arm, or rather hand, must 
describe a circular arc, the centre of which circle 
is the shoulder-joint, your arm being radius. 
Clever stone-throwers do indeed manage to mve 
the stone before liberation a thrust more or less 
straight, but they need not, and, for the purpose 
of present illustration, let us suppose they do 
not. 

In this case the stone leaves the hand tan¬ 
gentially to the curve, and would go on in a 
straight line were it not for the earth’s attrac¬ 
tion, which always tends to pnll it downward. 
The result is tliat the stone in its flight describes 
a carve more or less approaching a parabola— 
never an exact parabola, however, because of 
atmospheric resistance. I am emphatic on this 
point because many elementary books, especially 
school-books, give the reader to understand that 
the flight is an accurate parabola. They expa¬ 
tiate on the parabolic flight of cannon-balls and 
so forth. Now the fact is that cannon-balls 
never do describe a perfect parabola, but in 
proportion as the cannon-ball is larger and 
the velocity of it is diminished, so does its 


of gunpow’der and artillery, the only branch of 
service in which the ]iarabolic theory lends any 

{ iractical aid is that of mortar practice with 
arge shells. 

Now, returning to onr stone-throwing, if 
yon tie a string to the stone and apply cir¬ 
cular motion by means of the string, then, 
as I need not explain, the stone will simply re¬ 
volve in a circle. It will move in what is called 
a resultant to two forces, viz., that of the pro¬ 
pelling force of the haml and arm, and that of 
the restraining force of the attached string. The 
stone—to personify the business—ever tries to 
get farther and farther away from your shoulder- 
joint, whilst the string ever tends to keep it 
Dack. Now the resultant is called the centri- 
fngal force. 

A housemaid trundling her mop furnishes a 
very common example of the centrifugal force. 
You see the water-drops escaping from the mop, 
and they fly when escaped in lines which are 
tangents to the mop’s circular rotation. 

It evokes no wonder when you see a stono 
whirled round in attachment to a string, for you 
at once perceive that it could not do otherwise; 
but people, some grown up, do wonder a great 
deal when they see an experiment which the 
following diagram prettily illustrates—a vessel 
half-full of water. Our artist has made the 
matter so very clear that words in explanation 
would bo words thrown away. 

Many years ago there was on exhibition in 
London wliich drew a large concourse. Though 
a very simple matter it all seemed \’ery extiu- 
ofdinary. A small open railwav-carriage, hold¬ 
ing adventurous travellers, who each paid a 
goodly fee for the privilege of the adventure, 
being raised to the upper part of a railway 
raised at that end at a slant was set going. It 
rushed down the hill with increasing velocity, 
which would have impelled the carriage well up 
a corresponding slant had there been one, but 
there was not, at least not immediately. Before 
the second sl^t could be reached the carriage 
had to traverse a circle like the letter 0, only a 
letter 0 not closed in, but more like two letters 
Q, the Q’s tail commonicathig with the final 
upward slant Now you see what must have 
happened, and did happen. At one point of 
the transit, namely, the point corresponding 
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THE GIANT RAFT; • 

EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES QN 
THE AMAZON. 

By Jules Verne, 

JvUor 0/ “ The Botf Captain," etc., etc. 
'.aiPTEE II. —ROBBER AND ROBBED. 



-SIS slept for about Half an hour, and 
then there was a noise amongst the 
- & sound of light footsteps, as 
rt some visitor was walking with 
feet, and taking all the precaution 
ild lest he should be heard. To have 
xsdf on guard against any suspicious 
ich would have been the first care of 
irenturer had his eyes been open at 
me. Bat he had not then awoke, and 
idvanced was able to arrive in his 
*», at ten paces from the tree, with- 
-iLg ptjccived. 

708 not a man at all, it was a 
.-iba.” 


^ the prehensile - tailed monkeys 
haont the forests of the Upper 
va~graoeful sahuis, homed sapajous, 

monos, sagouins which seem 
ar a mask on their grimacing faces— 
-':viba is without doubt the most 
trie. Of sociable disposition, and not 
ivage, dififering therein very greatly 
iie raucura, who is as ferocious as he 
d. he delights in company, and 
'illy travels in troops. It was he 
presence had been signalled from 
jy the monotonous concert voices, 

- the psalm-sin^Qg of some church 
Bat if nature has not made him 

11 . it is none the less necessary to 
X him with caution, and under any 
-Stances a sleeping traveller ought 
I-=are himself exposed, lest a guariba 
i 'irprise him when he is not in a 
^'3 to defend himself, 
s monkey, which is also known in 

- Mthe *• barbado,’* was of large size, 
-p-pleness and stoutness of his limbs 

him a powerful creature, as fit 
3£ QQ the ground as to leap from 
^ to branch at the tops of the giants 
krest 


tranced then cautiously, and with 
•kps. He glanced to the right and 
It-ft, and rapidly swung his tail, 
representatives of the monkey 
Mature has not been content to give 
she has shown herself more 
WB. and added a fifth, for the ex- 
^of their caudal appendage possesses 
■t*. power of prehension. 

* goariba noiselessly approached, 
sfcng a sturdy cudgel, which, wielded 

5 L^%calar arm, would have proved a 
i'M weapon. For some minutes he 
man at the foot of the tree, 
J? «l^=eper did not move, and this 
■B* induced him to come and look at 
nearer. He came forward 
without hesitation, and stopped 
pdwat three paces off. 
fh bearded face was pictured a grin 


which showed his sharp-edged teeth, 
white as ivoiy, and the cudgel began to 
move about in a way that was not very 
reassuring for the captain of the woods. 

Unmistakably .the eight of Torres did 
not inspire the guariba with friendly 
thoughts. Had he then particular reasons 
for wishing evil to this defenceless specimen 
of the human race which chance had 
delivered over to him ? Perhaps ! We 
know how certain animals retain the 
memory of the bad treatment they have 
received, and it is possible that against 
backwoodsmen in general he bore some | 
special grudge. ‘ 


moment the life of Torres hung but by a 
thread. 

^ In truth the guariba stopped a second 
time close up to the tree, placed himself 
at the side so as to command the head of 
the sleeper, and lifted his stick to give 
the blow. 

But if Torres had been imprudent in 
putting near him in the crevice in the root 
the little case which contained his document 
and his fortune, it was this imprudence 
which saved his life. 

A Bunl^am shooting between the 
branches just glinted on the case, the 
polished metal of which lighted up like a 



A Formidable Enemy. 


In fact Indians especially make more fuss 
about the monkey than any other kind of 
game, and, no matter to what species it 
belongs, follow its chase with the ardour of 
Nimr^s, not only for the pleasure of 
hunting it, but for the plesisure of eating it. 

Whatever it was, the guariba did not 
seem disinclined to change characters this 
time, and if he did not quite forget that 
nature had made him but a simple herbi¬ 
vore, and longed to devour the captain of 
the woods, he seemed at the least to have 
made up his mind to get rid of one of his 
natural enemies. 

After looking at him for some minutes 
the guariba began to move round the tree. 
He stepped slowly, holding his breath, and 
getting nearer and nearer. His attitude 
was threatening, his countenance ferocious. 
Nothing could have seemed easier to him 
than to have crushed this motionless man 
at a single blow, and assuredly at that 


looking-glass. The monkey, with the 
frivolity peculiar to his species, instantly 
had his attention distracted. His ideas, 
if such an animal could have ideas, took 
another direction. He stooped, caught 
hold of the case, jumped back a pace or 
two, and, raising it to the level of his eyes, 
looked at it not without surprise as ho 
moved it about and used it like a mirror. 
He was if anything still more astonished 
when he heard the rattle of the gold pieces 
it contained. The music enchanted him 
It was like a rattle in the hands of a child. 
He carried it to his mouth, and his teeth 
grated against the metal, but made no 
impression on it. 

Doubtless the guariba thought he had 
found some fruit of a new kind, a sort 
of huge almond brilliant all over, and 
with a kernel playing freely in its shell. 
But if he soon discovered his mistake he 
did not consider it a reason for throwing 
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the case away ; <mi the contrary, he grasped 
it more tightly in his left hand, and 
dropped the cudgel, which broke off a dry 
twig in its fall. 

At this noiee Torres awoke, and, with 
the qnicknoss of those who are always on 
the watch, with whom there is no transition 
fr<»m the j^leeping to the waking state, was 
ii:!i»u‘di»tt«ly on his lep«. 

Ill an instant Torres had recognised 
with wh >m he liad to deal. 

‘‘ A truariba ! ” he cried. 

And his band seizing his manchetta, he 
put hiinsi lf into a posture of defence. 

The monkey, alarmed, jumped back at 
once, and, not so brave before a waking 
man as a sleeping one, performed a rapid 
capor, and glided under the trees. 

“It was time!” said Torres, “the 
rogue would havo settled me without any 
ceremony! ” 

Of a sudden, between the hands of the 
monkey, which had stopp^ at about 
twenty paces, and was watcningfhim ^vith 
violent grimaces, as if ho would like to 
snap bis fingers at him, he caught sight of 
his precious case. 

“The beggar!” he said. “If ho has 
not killed me he has done what is almost 
as bad. He has robbed me! ” 

The thought that the case held his 
money was not, however, what then con¬ 
cerned him. But that which mode him 
jump was the recollection that it contained 
the precious doenmont the loss of which 
was irreparable, as it carried with it that of 
all his hopes. 

“ Botheration ! ” cried he. 

And at the moment, cost what it might 
to recapture his case, Torres threw himself 
in pursuit of the guariba. 

He knew that to reach such au active 
animal was not easy. On the ground he 
could get away too fast, in the branches he 
could get away too far. A well-aimed 
gunshot could ^one stop him as he ran or 
climbed, but Torres possessed no firearm. 
His sword-knife and hoe were useless 
unless he could get near enongh to hit him. 

It soon became evident that the monkey 
could not be reached unless by surprise. 
Hence Torres found it necessary to employ 
dinning in dealing with the mischievous 
aiiimul. To stop, to hide liimself behind 
some tree trunk, to disar pear under a bush, 
might induce the guariba to pull up and 
retrace his steps, and there was nothing 
else for Torres to try. This was what he 
did, and the pursuit commenced under 
those conditions ; but when the captain of 
the woods disappeareil, the monkey pa¬ 
tiently waited until he came into sight 
again, and at this game Torres fatigued 
himself wHhont result. 

“ Confound the guariba ! ” he shouted at 
length. “ There will be no end to this, and 
he will lead me back to the Brazilian 
frontier. If only he would let go of my 
case I But no! The jingling of the 
mom*y amuses him. Oh you thief ! If I 
could only get hold of you ! ” 

And Torres recommenced the pursuit, 
and the monkey scuttled off" with renewed 
vigour! 

An hour passed in this way without any 
result. Torres showed a persistency whir;h 
was quite natural. How without this 
document could he get his money ? 

And then anger seized him. He swore, 
he stamped, ho threatened the guariba. 
That annoying animal only responded by a 
chu«*khng which was enough to puv him 
bedde himself. 

And then Torres gave himself up to the 
chase. He ran at top speed, entangling 


himself in the high undergrowth, among 
those thick brambles and interlacing 
creepers, across which tlie guariba passed 
like a steeplechaser. Big roots hidden 
beneath the grass lay often in tho way. 
He stumbled over them and again started 
in pursuit. At length, to his astonish¬ 
ment, he found himself shouting, 

“ Come here! come hero ! you robber! ” 
as if he could make him undo^^tand him. 

His strength gave out, breath failed him, 
and he was obliged to stop. “Confound 
it! ” said he, “when I am after runaway 
slaves across the jungle they never give 
me such trouble as this I But I will have 
you, you wretched monkey ! I will go, 
yes, I will go as far as my legs will carry 
me, and we shall see 1 ” 

{To be eontinwd.) 


MR. J. A. SaUIRES. 



A t the request of niaiw of our readers, we 
give a portrait oi Mr. James Alfred 
Squires, whose performancea in loog-distance 
walking have apparently awakened considerable 
interest amongst them. 

Bom in 1853, he liaa been before the public 
since he was twenty, and has, during the last 
seven years, carried off over forty prizes for 
running and walking. He is, moreover, an 
excellent swimmer, and has taken eight prizes 
for his performances in the water; ho is one 
of our ocst—if not Uic best—manipulator of* 
the Indian cIuIm ; ns an all-round athlete he is 
in the very first rank ; and last; hut not least, 
he is a fre4iuent contributor t* our paper, his 
articles on training and gymnastics having for 
some time been amongst not the least of its 
entertaining features. 

Educated at the City of London School, it 
was in the Old Boys’ Itace of the school sports 
in 1373 that he first appeared on the path. He 
failed, and fior five years he ran in the same 
race \yithout a win : at last, in 1878, ho scored 
a victory, and, having done what he had made 
up his mind to do, retired from further com¬ 
petition. In going in for nmniivg, there can be 
no doubt that lie made a mistake, for though we 
find him figuring in over a score of contests— 
some of them with very long starts-—he only 
got four wins and ten seconds. Amongst the 
wins, however, was the Thousand Yards of the 
Lomion Athletic Club in 1377 : the earliest 
prize he got w^as in the Open Mile at the Oak- 
tield G.C. fleeting at Croydon on Jime 13th, 
1874, when he came in second. But though in 
commencing with running bo had missed his 
vocation, he had not wasted much time, and 
when liu at list devoted himself to walking, his 
previous training stood him in good stead. It 
was on June 29ih, 1878, that he made his last 
appearance as a w'alker at tho L.A.C. meeting, 
where ho finished third in tlio Two Mik*s : it 
was on Boxing Day of the same year that he 
first tried at long distances. The circumstances 


were as unfavourable as lliey con'd Ik* ; 
track was a sea of mud an<l melting snow, 
yet he compb^ted the forty miles in 7h. 18m 1 
coming in third out of a field of thirty-l 
Hickson went away from the first, and woi 
a quarter of a mile in 7h. lOni. ‘27s., Nr 
damaged l)i.s shoe, but got home .secoiM 
7h. 13ra. r)8s., and Yoelcker (witli whom lS<n 
had a private match in tho .same race) 
about half a lap to the bad when the limit p 
fired for the eight hours, and .so wa.s lieaten 

Cunsideiiug the day, the time was reiu 
able, and the success of his first appear 
encouraged him to maki; a second attempt, 
the following February he took ])art in 
L.A.C. Thirty Miles walk at Stamford Kri 
The weather w’os splendid ; the {lath in fai 
condition, 'i'ho veteran Callow led the 
but not for long, for Hindmarsh collare<l 
and then Squints paased Callow and made 
way to the front Callow put on steam, got 
second place again, and then forged ah 
but only for an instant, for Squires spurted 
the race w;is over. The speed did not flag 
the positions of the tw’o leaders did not j 
Hindmarsh dropped back, and Nickels too 
places and for seven-and-twenty miles 
led his field of sixteen and finished with a 
best on record of 4h. 56ra. 17s. 

A Sixty Miles “go as you please ” had 
arranged by the L.A.C. for the following 
Race Day, and for this Squires kept hims* 
training, doing lots of road work—forty 
and more at a stretch, with an occasional 
of some fifty-five—nice little country st 
such as from London to St. Albans, and 
again by way of Hertford ! The result 
.siiowed what perseverance and careflil tra 
can do. Thirteen started. Stenning and & 
Went off in front, and kept at it, ding-don 
thirty-one miles, but Stenning could not 
and gave up, anti Stpiires came in nearl 
miles ahead of Callow, in 8h. 55m. 23s., 
tlifi then fastest on. record at twenty-four ; 
and from thirty-two to sixty miles eel; 
Captain Barclay, who up to then liad for 
ilLstances been credited with the best an 
times. 

At Rugby in tlie following June Squire 
the Two Aliles, on a heavy grass course, 
pouring rain, in 16m. 21s., and tlirea 
later he was second in the L.A.C. Han 
being half-a-dozen yards behind Hardy, to 
he had given forty secortd.s. At Stamford j 
in September he was beaten in the Two 
Walking Handicap of the Grafton C. 
Firminger, to whom ho had to concod 
start, and ten days after, when Firming 
tlisqualifiod at Bishop’s Stortford, be c< 
second behind Uliiliu, who had 85s. ste 
the Two Miles. 

In May, 1880, he won the L.A.C. 
Miles Walking Challenge Cup, bcati; 
Coombes, the holder, and G. P. Beckley, 
in 56m. 33s.: he was in front all the wa 
CoonilK*s gave up before half the dlstar 
covered. In June he won tho Lyonsdowi 
Miles at Barnet, where he was handicap 
twenty seconds ; Firminger was ahe 
two miles, but afterwards fell back, and • 
won by fifteen yards in front of his old i 
nists Hardy, Coombea, Bcckley, and Gril 
July, at the sports of tho Spartan Harri 
which club he is a member—he was sec 
the Tliree. Miles Walking ; and in Auf 
Norwich, he first met and w’as defea 
W. E. N. Co.ston. It was a mile race, ’ 
6m. 55s., and the Southampton man a 
little Londoner—for Squires is only f> ft. 
with a racing weight of 9 st 6 lb.—walkc 
away from the locals, and had the m, 
themselves. 

On November 6th, in 56m. 4-2s,, In 
defeated Coombes and G. P. Beckloy, the 
of the Amateur CliampioDship, for tlie 
Miles Challenge Cup of tlie L.A.C. ; a 
Boxing Day. as w’e have already t&c'oi 
those pages, he, wdth Coston, boat the n 
tho Club’s Thirty Miles Level Walkiii| 
Coston winning with 4li. 46m. 52s., 
coming in at 4h. 48m. 22.S., the, beaten 
(Sinclair’s) being 4h. 90m. 18s. 
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The late Mr. Kingston. 

ADVENTURES AFLOAT; 

THE STORY OF A SUPERCARGO. 
Ei lar. LATB W. H. G. Kinostok, 

rtf '‘From Potnf^r-Hfmhn/ to Admiral,” “ Peter 
Tratcl,” etc. 

CHAPTEK IV. 

TTTe had got our decks 
fV caulked, our rigging 
! 5 j set up, and other repairs 
ir-4 f ;r^ finished, when, one fore- 
' noon, O'Carroll, 

who had at length 
ventured on 
shore, returned 
in a great huiTy 
with the informa¬ 
tion that there 
was much bustle 
on board the Mig- 
nonne, and that 
her people were 
evidently hurry¬ 
ing to the utmost 
to get ready for 
sea. Had Captain 
i3 followed his own inclinations, he ! 
I bve given the piratical Frenchman I 
ro-rUmitT of trying his streng^th with j 
st4ra; but as that would have been | 
objected to by Gjirrard, Janrin, j 
we, with the whaler and her | 
ai another English vessel, clecured 
iscretly as we could, and, with a fair 
*wit to sea. We had to lay to for 
iff vessels, and after they had joined 
Brown hailed us, to say that 
j^-out from his maintopgallant 
had seen a large ship coming 
harbour under all sail, and that 
^3^ it possible she might be the 
^ As, however, a mist had soon 
arisen, she was concealed from 
promised, however, to stand to 
"hward with Captain Brown during 
and in the morning, should no 
! ^ in sight, let him and his consorts 
■lea their voyage homewards, while 
our course for the Cape of Good 
f- Nothing could have given our 
satisfaction than to have 
I Frenchman close to us at day- 
^ I ipent most of the night in writing 
to send by the w'haler. When 
^ iawned, not a sail, except our 
^piadron, was to be seen. We 
J^^ifsany till noon, and then, with 
* wiiihes, stood away on our 
courses. We hoped that the 
^ w^iuld follow the Barbara rather 


than our fiiends, should she really have 
sailed in chawe of any of us. The possibility 
of our being pursued created much excite¬ 
ment on board. At early dawn, till the 
evening threw its mantle over the ocean, 
we had volunteers at the mastheads looking 
out for a strange sail. At the end of four 
or five days all expectation of again meet¬ 
ing with the Mignonne ceased, somewhat 
to the disappointment of most of the crew, 
who were wonderfully full of fight. Having 
beaten the Frenchman once, they were 
very sure that they could beat him again. 
We had other good reasons for having our 
eyes about us—first, to avoid in time any 
foe too big to tackle; and tlieu, as we had 
the right to capture any Spanish vessels 
we might fall in with, to keep a look-out 
for them. Ilow'ever, the ocean is very 
broad, and though we chased several 
vessels, they all proved to be Portuguese. 
After sighting tiie little rocky and then 
iminhabited Island of Tristan D'Acunha, 
we made the Cape of Good Hope, and 
entering Table Bay, droj)ped our anchor off 
Capetown. 

The colony had lately been recaptured 
from the Dutch by Sir David Baird and 
Sir Home Popham, with a well-appointed 
force of 5,000 men. The two armies met 
on the plain at the foot of Table Mountain ; 
but scarcely had the action been com¬ 
menced by General Ferguson, at the head 
of the Highland brigade, than the wise 
Hollanders, considering that the English 
were likely to prove as good masters as the 
French, retreated, and soon after offered to 
capitulate, which they were allowed to do 
with all the honours of war. The Dutch, 
French, and English were now living on 
very friendly terms with each other. The 
Cape colony, with its clean, well-laid-out 
English capital, its Table Mountain and 
Table Cloth, its vineyards, its industrious 
and sturdy Boers, its Hottentot slaves, 
and its warlike Kafl^-s, is too well known 
to require a description. 1 did a good 
deal of trading — a matter of private 
interest to Garrard, Janrin, and Co., so I 
^vill not speak of it. The ship was put to 
rights, we enjoyed ourselves very much on 
shore, and were once more at sea. Strong 
easterly winds drove us again into the 
Atlantic, and when we had succeeded in 
beating back to the latitude of Capetown, 
the weather, instead of improving, looked 
more threatening than ever. I had heard 
of the peculiar swell off the Cape, but I 
had formed no conception of the immense 
undulations I now beheld. They came 
rolling on slow and majestically, solid 
looking, like mountains of malachite, 
heaving up our stout ship as if she were a 
mere chip of deal cast on the face of the 
ocean. Wo were alone on the waste of 
waters, no other objects in sight besides 
these huge green masses, which, as the 
clouds gathered, were every instant be¬ 
coming of a darker and more leaden hue. 

“ We shall get a breeze soon, and I hope 
that it will be from the right quarter for 
us,” 1 remarked to Benjie Stubbs, the 
second mate, who had charge of the deck. 

“ We shall have a breeze, and more than 
we want, Passer ” (intended for Purser, a 
name Benjie always persisted in giving 
me), he answered, glancing round the 
horizon. “You’ve not seen anything 
like this before, eh ? A man must come to 
sea to know what’s what. There are 
strange sights on the ocean.” 

“ So I have always heard,” I remarked. 

“ Yes, you’d have said so if you had been 
on deck last night in the middle-watch,” 
he observed, in a low tone. 


“ How so ! what happened ? ” I asked, 

“ Why, just this,” he answered. “ There 
was not more wind tlian there is now, and 
the sky was clear, with a sbee of a moon 
shining brightly, when just as I was h)ok- 
iog along its wake, what did I see but a 
full-rigged, old-fashioned ship, under all 
sail, bearing down towards us at a tre¬ 
mendous rate. When she got within a 
couple of hundred fathoms of us she hove 
to and lowered a boat. I guessed well 
enough what she was, so, running forward, 
I cast loose one of the guns and pointed at 
the boat. They aboard the stranger 
knew what I was after; the boat was 
hoisted in again, and away she went right 
in the teeth of the wind.” 

“ Did you see this last night ? ” I asked, 
looking the mate in the face. “ I should 
like to speak to some of the men who saw 
it at the same time.” 

“ I don’t say all saw it. You may ask 
those who did, and you won’t get a different 
story from what I’ve told you,” he replied. 

“ And what think you was the ship you 
saw ? ” I asked. 

“ The Flying Dutchman,* of course, and 
no manner of doubt about the matter,” be 
answered promptly. “ If you had been on 
the look-out > on would have seen him as 
clearly as I did. Hem ember, Pusser, if 
you ever fall in with him, don’t let liim 
come aboard, that’s all. He’ll send you to 
the bottom as surely as if a red-hot shot 
was to be dropped into the hold.” 

“ Who is this Flying Dutchman ? ” I 
asked, wishing to humour Benjie by pre¬ 
tending to believe his story. 

“ Why, as to that, there are two- 
opinions,” he answered, as if he was- 
speaking of authenticated facts. “Some 
say that he was an honest trader, that he 
was bound in for Table Bay, when he was- 
ordered off by the anthorities, and that, 
putting to sea, he was lost; others say that 
he was a piratical gentleman, and that on 
one occasion, when short of provisions, 
being driven off the land by contrary winds, 
he swore a great oath that he would beat 
about till the day of doom, but that get in 
I he would. He and all his crew died of 
I starvation, but the oath has been kept; 
and when gales are threatening, or mischief 
of any kind brewing, he is to be met with, 
trying in vain to accomplish his vow.” 

I smiled at Benjie’s account, whereat h& 
pretended to look very indignant, as if I 
had doubted his voracity. I afterwards* 
made inquiries among the seamen. Two 
or three asserted that they had witnessed 
an extraordinary sight during the night, 
but they all differed considerably in their 
acoounts. It may be supposed that they- 
were trying to practise on the credulity of 
a greenhorn. My belief is that they really- 
fancied that they had seen what thejr 
described. 

The clouds g;rew thicker and thicker till 
they got as black as ink. The sea became 
of a dark leaden hue, and the swell in¬ 
creased in height, so that when we sank 
down into the intermediate valley, we> 
could not see from the deck beyond the- 
watery heights on either side of us. 

“Ah, the skipper is right; we shall 
have it before long, hot and furious.” 

This remark, made by Benjie Stubbs, 
followed the captain’s order to send down 
all our lighter spars, and to make every¬ 
thing secure on deck, as well as below. 


* We never hear of the Flving Dutchman noer-a-dH’s- 
The fact ia that ho had the monopoly of safliiwc or 
going along nitlier i* the teeth of the wind. Noir 
steamers have cut him out, and he is fain to 
diminished head. 
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The ship was scarcely made snug before 
the tempest broke on us. The high, smooth 
rollers were now tom and wrenched 
asunder as it were, their summits wreathed 
with masses of foam, which curled ever as 
they advanced against the wind, and 
breaking into fragments, blew off in masses 
of snowy whiteness to leeward. I scarcely 
thouj^ht that a fabric formed by human 
hands could have sustained the rude shocks 
we encountered till the ship was got on 
her course, and we were able to skud 
before the gale. Often the sea rose up 
like a dead wall, and seemed as if it must 
fall over our deck and send us to the 
bottom. The scene was trj’ing in the day 
time, but still more so when darkness 
covered the face of the deep, and it needed 
confidence in the qualities of our ship, and 
yet greater in God’s protecting power, not 
to feel overcome with dread. There was a 
grandeur in the spectacle which kept me 
on deck, and it was not till after the 
steward had frequently summoned me to 
supper that I could tear myself from it. 
Cunous was the change to the well-lighted, 
handsome cabin, with the supper things 
securely placed between Mdles and 
puddings * on the swing table. The first | 
mate had charge of the deck. Stubbs was 
busily employed fortifying his nerves. 

“ You now know, Pusser, what a gale off 
the Cai)e is,” he observed, looking up 
with his mouth half full of beef and 
biscuit. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said I. ** Fine weather, 
too, for your friend the Dutchman to be 
cruising.” 

” Ay, and likely enough we shall see 
him, too,” he answered. “ It was just 
such a night as this, some five years back, 
that we fell in with him off here; and our 
consort, as sound a ship as ever left the 
Thames, with all hands, was lost. It’s my 
belief that he put a boat aboard her by one 
of his tricks.” I saw Captain Hassall and 
Irby exchange glances. Stubbs was 
getting on his favourite subject. 

“ Well, now I’ve doubled this Cape a 
dozen times or more, and have never yet 
once set eyes on this Dutch friend of yours, 
Benjie,” exclaimed O’Carroll. “ Mind you 
call me if we sight his craft, I should like 
to ‘ ya, ya ’ a little with him, and just ask 
him where he comes from, and what he’s 
about, and may be if I put the question in 
a civil way I’ll get a civil answer.” By- 
the-by, Captain Hassall and I had been so 
well pleased with O’Carroll , and so satisfied 
as to his thorough knowledge of the regions 
we were about to visit and the language 
of the people, that we had retained him on 
board as supernumerary mate. 

“ Don’t you go and speak to him now, if 
you value the safety of the ship, or our 
lives,” exclaimed Stubbs, in a tone of 
alarm. ” You don’t know 'what trick he’ll 
play you if you do. Let such gentry alone, 
say I.” 

We all laiighed at the second mate’s 
earnestness, though I cannot say that all 
the rest of those present disbelieved in the 
existence of the condenmed Dutchman. 
The state of the atmosphere, the strange, 
wild, awful look of the ocean, prepared our 
minds for the appearance of anything 
supernatural. The captain told mo that I 
looked ill and tired from having been on 
deck so many hours, and insisted on my 
turning in, which I at length unwillingly 
did. 

In spite of the upheaving motion of the 

* Ck>ntrivance8 to prevent articles falling off a table 
at sea. 


ship, and the peculiar sensation as she 
rushed down the watery declivity into the 
deep valley between the seas, I fell asleep. 
The creaking of the bulkheads, the whist¬ 
ling of the wind in the rigging, the roaring 
of the seas, and their constant dash against 
the sides, was never out of my ears, and 
oftentimes I fancied that I was on deck 
witnessing the tumult of the ocean—now 
that the Flying Dutchman was in sight, 
now that our own good ship was sink¬ 
ing down overwhelmed by the raging 
seas. 

“Mr. Stubbs wants you on deck, sir; 
she’s in sight, sir, he says, she’s in sight,” 
I heard a voice say, while I felt my ^bow 
shaken. The speaker was Jarry Nott, our 
cabin-bov. I slipped on my clothes, 
scarcely knowing what I was about. 

“ What o’clock is it ? ” I asked. “ Gone 
two bells in the morning watch,” he 
answered. I sprang on deck. The dawn 
had broke. The wind blew as hard as 
ever. The sky and sea were of a leaden 
I grey hue, the only spots of white were the 
foaming crests of the seas and our closely 
reefed foretop sails “There, there! Do 
you see her now ? ” asked Stubbs, pointing 
ahead. As we rose to the top of a giant 
sea I could just discover in the far distance, 
dimly seen amid the driving spray, the 
masts of a ship with more canvas set than 
I should have supposed would have been 
shown to such a gale. While I was look¬ 
ing I saw another ship not far beyond the 
first. We were clearly nearing them. 

“What do you think of that?” asked 
Stubbs. 

“ That there are two ships making very 
bad weather of it, Mr. Stubbs,” answered 
the captain, who at that moment had come 
on deck. He took a look through his 
glass. 

“ She is a large ship—a line-of-battle 
ship I suspect,” he observed. 

“ Looks like one,” said Stubbs. “ She’ll 
look like something else by-and-by.” 

{To be continued.) 


PICTOEIAL PICKINGS FEOM THE POETS. 

By a. Chasemore. 
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“ Wax to receive, and marble to retain. ” 
— B}fron. 


FISHmO-TACKLE, AND HOW 
MAKE IT. 

By J. Harrington' Keene, 
Avthor of “ The Practical Fisherman," etc. 


VII.—TACKLE FOR SRINNINO AND TROLLI 
(Cantinurd.) 



H E R ] 
an 0 1 
kindo 
H r on 
out in 
mans 
and 
by Mr 
gory, 
Street, 
in i n g h 
which 
shown at Fi 
It consist 
can be seen, of a 
ring soldered be 
two supports, 
a most ingenion.s ring, I 
it cannot be made by t 
do not see any good in a f 
description of it. It can be, hm 
obtained from the maker very reasonably. 

The object in the shape of this ring is t 
vent the line ever getting wound and entj 
with it, and this being a very necessary p 
tion, tlie ring is of course much to 
mended. The same result could be arriv 
however, by means of a single piece of 
which would re|)re8ent Fig. 40 with the 
,\ A minus. However, be it here said t 
all cases the rings should be so made ai 



Fig. 43. 


not liable to entanglement with the line 
top ring, Fig. 42, fulfils this admirably. 

In some rods, notably those calleil N 
ham rods, the top^n«^ is done away wi 
a small block of steel, perforated in an 
direction, is substitutea. Through the ] 
tion the line runs, and in this arraugeii 
fault can be found. The tiny block is lial 
knocked off, where a ring would only b 
and “ there you are, don’t you know ! 
regular fix, ]>erhai>8 miles away from 
piece of ginger-beer wire. 

The next consideration is the reel or 
The favourite bronzed brass winch is tin 
in use at the present time, and the fo 
two figures, Fig. 44 and Fig. 45, si 
usual patterns. 

A 



Fig. 44. Fig. 45. 


Fi^. 45 exhibits the old-fashioned pa 
winch, and it will be seen that the 
stands out’from the axle. Although t 
of winch is exceedingly fashionable, 
when unbronzed it is cheap, it is open 
objections, chiefly on account of the lia 
the line to pt round the handle, espc 
a wind be blowing. The gravity of t] 
cannot be exaggerated. One hook.s a 
large one, may^—and there possibly 
to be a length of line lying loose on th( 
or the floor of the boat. In tbo excit- 
the first nishcs of the fish the loose lin 
gotten, and the wind, or some awkwai 
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finish off either with two half-hitches, or as 
directed for binding hooks. 

We have thus a loop. To the other, or No. 1 
end, attach and bind carefully one end of a 
double swivel. No. 2, and one end of No. 3, 
are to be likewise attached. The latter end of 
No. 3 of course is also looped, but this time 
with a much larger loop than was necessary to 
allow of the bait being passed through and 
secured, as in Fig. 48, by a sort of sailor’s knot, 


at a certain part of the line, of coui'se you must 
either remove it farther away from the bait or 
bike it off entirely, but this could not bo done 
with the Pennell-Francis arrangement. Once 
having selected a trace with a certain weight in 
a certain place you must abide by it. 

There, is an adjustable weight (Fig. 50) made 
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Fig. 60. 

by Mr. Gregory, of Vyse Streef, Birmingham, 
and invented, I think, by the proprietor of the 
“Fishing Gazette,” which in part fulfils the 
requirements I named. It is made somewhat 
on the principle of a safety-pin. I find, on try¬ 
ing it, nowever, that it is not so secure on the 
line as it should be. 

We have thus manufactured together a gimp 
trace. I must here say that, thou^i gut is much 
more expensive, I ever prefer that material to 
gimp when it can be afforded from a pecuniary 
point of view. It should be twisted or employed 
double for salmon and pike and Thames trout. 
For ordinary trout, single salmon-gut will serve 
capitally. If used double, untwisted, care must 
always be taken that when the two strands are 
whipped to the swivels, or tied, as the case may 
be, they are precisely of equal lengths. By 
stretching the trace tightly betw'een two im¬ 
moveable objects, such as nails, whether this Is 
so or not is easily ascertained. I have seen 
plaited-gut traces, but they are not so strong, 
nor, to my mind, so sightly as the twisted, 
though the cost is almost double. 

{To be continued.) 


Fig. 48. 

w’hich is formed by the loop aforesaid and the 
loop of the hook-gimp, though of course the 
drawing does not indicate the natural size. 

We have now a trace comprised of a yard of 
gimp and three double swivels, and, believe me, 
the result of my experience is that such a trace 
is on every count tlie superior of all others. 
The swivels shown at Fig. 47 need not be near 
so large us those exhibited, but about half the 
size. 

The next thing to consider is the lead, and 
there are several devices. The simple.st form is 
that sliowm at Fig. 49, and it is threaded on 
the gimp before it is joined, so as to bo about 
two feet from one end. Then Mr. Pennell and 
Mr. Francis Francis have improved on this by 
threading a piece of gimp through a lead of 
that description, and attaching each end of this 
gimp to the trace, so that the lead hangs under¬ 
neath the trace, and a slight distance from it. 
This is all very well, and it prevents the revolv¬ 
ing bait “kinking” or twist- 
ing the reel line, but its great 
and fatal fault is that it is n/i- I 


Fig. 46. 

• --m. For spinning for pike—one never 
iap trace for trout—No. 0 is ordinarily 
--•:k rno^igh, and never, if the gimp be 
^ I employ thicker rimp than Fine 1. 
r-rtainly happen that one hears of n 
pike which will wan-ant the use of 
hut with fresh-water fishes 
-^e-like strength is really not necessaiy. 
S j^ven tills opinion, sup^se wc pro- 
up a trace together. The materials 
T we three feet of gimp, three double- 
for preference (see Fig. 47) - 
-k, and Iead.s, or sinkers, to bt* described 
'3- (For clearness take our illustration 
2 thp?e times the proper size.) 

U to be cut into three equal lengths 
each ; let us call them Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

1, and moke a loop, and bind it 
^iing the loop between the finger and 
left hand, and whipping the gimp 
* fill within three-eighths of an inch of 
fnd. Leave the whipping-silk alone 
while yoa, witli finger and thumb of 
l^hand, draw a little of the w'ire wrap- 
will leave a little of the enwrapped 
^ Now snip off the wire, and, 

^ i-t'-aing the silk core with a little of 
^ vax, whip it closely and neatly, and i 


Fig. 49. 

ab/e. Now, supjiose we 
fishing in a shallow'stream, 
a heavy weight was fixed 


A Promising Pool for the Angler. 
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THE BOY’S OWN riGEON-LOFT 
AND DOVECOT. 

By A PllOFKSSIONAL JUDGE. 

TAUT VI.^POUTEtt PIGEONS. 

flliTEiiE w:is a sort of comical admiration dis- 
JL played in the face of my worthy fiiend, 
Paddy Barton, as he gazed at the beautiful j 
proportions of a pouter pigeon I was playing 
with at a .show one day. | 

“ And what do you think of him?” I asked, 
lifter a few moments of silenire. 

“’Deed and indeed,” was the reply; “the 
bird is iligaiit entoirely, and sure 1 tlon’t know | 
which end ov hi*n to admire the most, for liis ; 
tail is 80 Mate and his waii^t is so trim, tliat, 
trofth, he looks like a young farmer going to the 
fair, or the best man at a Wedding in Bala- j 
poreen.” | 

My friend Wa.s no fancier, at leaAt, not as far ; 
•as ptgfons were coiicemed, slieep and cattle 
being more in his line, but he wa^ (ala.s ! he j 
has gone) a genuine lover of all created things, j 
and this made him rc.spect the fancies of others, j 
And I do most sincerely iKflieve tlint a love for 
the lower animals lies at tlie root of a CTeat 
deal of what is termed successful breeding, 
whether of pigf^ns, rabbits, dogs, or any other 
of onr domesticated animals; You cannot so 
easily get well on withont this love, but I am 
happy to say it is a feeling that can be culti- I 
vated, and the more we know and study the | 
’<\ays and Imbits of animals, the more arc we 
draw’n towards them, and they to us. 

Well, as reganls the charming pigeon (Hilled 
the pouter, he is a universal favourite in Eng¬ 
land, and lie is probably thouglit even more 
highly of beyond the “ Silvery Tweed.” And 
this latter probability i.s tny only excuse for 
describing this bird befui*e even the carrier 
itself. 

I must tell my reader, however, befbre pro¬ 
ceeding any further, first, that jxiutors are some¬ 
what expensive birds to begin with. I do not 
think that a pair worth looking twice at can be 
bciiight under a guinea, but if you are successful 
with them you may be sure they will 
their housing and keep. Again you will find 
80nie difficulty in brefding birds of the right 
(Jolour and .stamp, hut let this be your motto, 
A lAi/ siiie labore. If you remember that, you 
^*7 and try again till you do succeed. 

The jwuter has one of the longest pedigrees 
of any pigeon we possess, and there has been a 
good deal of dispute concerning his origin, 
flunong men who consider themselves authoritie.s. 
Did Moore, who wiites in 1735, is apparently 
sttti.sfiod in his own mind, and, if I can read him 



2.—Pigmy Pouter. 


ar.^11, from his own experience, that originally 
<nir Eojrlisrb p, outer was a mixe<i breed lietwecii 
ibe pig^ on md the Dutch cropper. 1 

a’ ! willing to take this for grante<I, and my 
T ir.g r>?.viTs need trouble themselves little 
a o:i_dn of this noble bsrd ; belter by 

S.'. I lAini,:, to >nFlv the English ffouter. fw lie 
^ u-u y u odr shows, and try to under¬ 


stand the j(ropertic« looked for in tlie best 
specimens. 1 speak of this bill!, be it remem¬ 
bered, as the English pouter, merely as 1 would 
talk of our army os the Englisli army, for Scot¬ 
land has done more to bring this ])igeon to its 
prasent state of perfection than England has, 
while on the other luind some splendid birds 



I.—The Black-Pied Pouter. 


have been bred on the other side of tlie Irish 
Channel. 

Fultoin and Ure, two eminent Scottish autho¬ 
rities, judge of the value of pouters by five pi*o- 
l>erties, which, placed in the order of relative 
value, arc as follows 1, Length of limb ; 2, 
slenderness of body ; 8, crop ; 4, length of 
feather ; and 5, colour and maikings. 

I will proceed presently to consider these 
five properties in detail, but first let me say just 
a word about size. 

Size. —The bigger you ran breed this ]>igeon 
the better. Ho ought to be a very giant of the 
genus Cohimba, a stately bird and tall, and one 
glance at the illustration (Fig. 1) will show yon 
how erect is his carriage, and how proud and 
stately his whole bearing. There is nothing 
veiy })articular about either liead or beak ; there 
is but little wattle either of eye or btiak, although 
we do sometimes find it abnormally developed 
in aged birds ; a fact which, some maintain. 
Tioiuts to a remote cross with the carrier. A 
line drawn straight downw’ards from the eye, 
yon will find, will fall l)etween the feet. 

Length of Limb .—The points to he noted 
about the limbs are their lengtli, their jK^sitiou, 
their 8hRi)e, and their feathering. The limbs 
should be long, and they are to be measured 
from the joint of the thigh—the leg being ex¬ 
tended for tlie purjKise—to the very end of the 
nail of the middle toe. Seven inches of Hmh is 
con.siderod to be first-class. This in the cock ; 
rememlier the hen would inea.sure about tin* 
eighth of an inch less. Well, the condition of 
the birds’ claws W'onid, of course, make an 
appreciable difroirnce in the length of limb ; 
one bird might Imve long nails, while the nails 
of another specimen might be worn down. It 
is but fair, I think, to make allowance for this 
in either way, and 1 believe at shows this is 
usually done. 

So much for length of limbs. Their po.sition 
is of great consniueiice, for they must be placed 
moderately close together for their whole length. 
But although the liocks approach, and even 
turn slightly in, they niu.st not touch. 

As to fchape, the thighs are fairly muscular ; 
the shank.s are long in proportion to it, and 
the foot shouhl ho nicely set on, the toes in¬ 
clining Honiewhat outward?;. ’I'lie hocks .should 
iifft he lM*nt; tho«,e ill the ne« onipauying illu.stra- 
timi f l ig. 1) are prohiihly fully iiiueh so. while the 
slionkH WM hardly long enough. The angle 
whieh the thigli make.s with the .shank .should 


be the very revers»' of acute, so that, looki 
the front or ])rofile, the legs appear a! 
sti*aight, but certainly not quite straightj 
the ])igeon would lo«k still' and stilly, 
whole of the limb sliould be visible Iron 
thigh-joint, and that itself should not be eo 
or hidden witli body feather. 

The feathering on the limbs is the last 
to be noteil about them. My illustisitiou .• 
a well-fiathered leg and foot, the limb 
clo.sely covered witli soft short featlicr.s, nu 
feet with spreading ones about three or 
inches in loiigth. On the other hand, 
birds are too bare of feathers in toes and 
while others have immen.se long fentlK’ 
tlio feet, wliich greatly imi>o»le gmcefiil 
and they have also coarsely-feiithered hock 
shanks. 

In feet-and-liml) feathering lies one t 
greatest dilficuUies tlie pouter breeder 1 
contend against, and it does scion hard t 
a bird 'svho is about as near perfection n« 
thing can be, but who fails in this iinin 
property. 

S/fjuienirss of Ijodij or girth.. This i 
of the ohief points of beanly in the p 
A neat and elog.int waist and body-girth 
the crop to the best advantage, and in.ik 
bird 1(X)K the very reverse of cluin.sy. The 
are excclxlingly prettily carried in the 
{louter, at all events, and it is in tlie 
bird-s, too, that we get the nicest waists, 
back, it will be perceived, is liollow ; if i 
more straight, the bird would bo ivl 
termed hog-backed, and therefore faulty 
though many, if not most, binls get thio 
body as they get older, a good spndino 
retain its comely shape of body and “giin] 
of wuist for four, five, or iierhaps ovi 
yeni-s. 

Crop is tlie next property that ohiiu 
attention, and tliere are .several |>oiiit>s 
that wliich must bo marked, notably 
namely, its size, its shape, and its c.arri.ig 

In size it ought to be as large as ]h: 
con.souaiit with comely and sightly iiii 
What I mean is this—it ought not to 
extra big as to bulge out behind the Iniai 
inflated, for if it did the contour of the 
would suffer. 

In shape it should be perfectly .and coin 
round and splicrical-like; and, lookeri a 
the front, it should be right in the cent 
not carried to either side. 

If perfect in carriage, it will ho well ii] 
looking at the bird in yirofile, although y 
an angle at its junction with tlie V>o<] 
should find no hollow—that i.^ the crop 
not overlap the breast in the .slightest 
It is just after the first moult, just af 
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ne.st feathers have been moulted, thut 
lie able to judge of a pigeon’s fiituro j 
as regards crop. 

Length of feafh>r.—This is called I’kv 5 
writers length ofhovly—erroneously, tli 
tlie measurement is tukeu from the poii 
beak to the end of the tail, the 
stretched out for the pm pose, and 
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r <5 rrf<I a^nst a boai^d. A good pootier would 
f »i n is imidi as nineteen or twenty inches. 
Yi' juJ^s nowadays do not place so much 
«> tills length-of.feathcr jwoperty as 
V jwdl to do in former times, and 1 will try 
uUiti to you vrhy. There are short^necked 
M Slid lou" necked ones ; well, if you mea- 
:i m from the |X)int of the beak to the end 
itiaii, itis just possible that a l<nig-neckod 
rven although short iu actual feather, may 
y .sbort-necked brother in total length. 

iVather-length sliould be in proportion to 
vrrgth of limb, else yon cannot haye grace- 
id perfectly upright carriage. To carry, 
Q nineteen and a half inches feather- 
- i: »ell would need a seven-inch limb. It 
L ;i>ei*xii,tUcn, tliat the length of tail and that 
1 Vt must bc^ a proper proportion, if we 
: kve a perfectly upright carriage. The 
; itiiers should be in like manner well 
'finiooed to those of the tail. 

(To be continued.) 


THE GEICXET SEASOlfS OF 
1880 AKD 1881. 

II.—SCHOOL CRICKET. 

Angtet 14, 1880, at the venerable ago of 
' Liiuty-two, died Lord Stratford de lled- 
;. L.e last of the lads who played in the 
c iiid Harrow match on the Old Doi'set 
i'TT Ijorda in 1805. Tlie other boys who 
i iu tliat, the first, match have long 
' their innings in tliia world ; Lord 

li.e poet, StALley the naturalist, Bishop 
' r,i-U (father of our popular dean), and 
j fEllew-Iiarroviana, have years ago left us, 
indi the great auibussatlor to the Porte 
. lost her last i^preseutative, and the 
s- i ll united us to the ancients has been 
What a change has come over the 

- r? of school cricket dufiii" these seventy- 
-•ars ! Cricket at our schools in 18^5 could 

L-a exhaustively dealt with in a single 
!-: cricket at our eehools in 1880 Would 

- m entire number for its treatment with 
jL^demtion it deserves ; and iu tlie .space 
V disposal we have barely room for the 
•>?i of reviews. 

' ail not even mention the doings of all 
rj eipal schools, we are only able to make 
ttjfi, and tlieugh Rugby and Han* 0 w were 
-i- ihe beat of the year—aiid some half- 
i -f the others ran tl^m very close—wc re- 
. placing theio in order of merit, and 
oui>«t*lve.s with noticing a few of tlie 
'i <rstabliahmenta in alpha^tical order. 
-LTiRHouse, tlren, x»layed 15 matches, 
-v 7, losing 5, and drawing 3. Both the 
■ rs^atdies were wOn; the Wedtmittster 
carried off on the innings—the 

ctos team wefe defeated by an innings 

- nns. 

-r?:NHAM played 11 matches, and won 
iai lost 1 - Both the Clifton and Marl- 
rti luatches were drawn—the Clifton match 
■a th$ir favour. Scores—Clifton 114 
~ : Cheltenham 189 anti 42, with nine 
^ ' to go down. Nine matches have been 
i«tween these Gloucestershire .schools, 
riic-tn the Bristol boys have won 5, 
^ single win of the Cheltoiiians. 

‘T = played 8 matches, losing 4 and 

- b:tt 1 . Their school match with Chel- 
^ A drawn ; their match with Sherborne 

•-*. Bastard proving too many for them. 
^ be took iu the first innings, nine in 
ad (s^ven of them clean bowled), and 
of the match ended wdth 106 and 64 
on, against 144 and 92 for the Shir- 

:: playrd 10 mat’hes, won 3 and lost 

- -All played 12, winning 5 and losing 3. 
^rider an e.xcellent captain, played 12 
Tinning 3, drawing 3, and losing 6 . 

■ •'? .H‘hr>oj matches (against HaiTow and 
vVinchestea- match was won by 
v:rr eeio.se contest. Eton scored 141 ; 


• 

Whichestor put together only 94. The second 
innings of Eton was all over for one short of 
the Wykehamists’eflbrt, and left them 141 to 
w’in. 'winchester began au 8 ]»iciou 8 ly ; the first 
few wickets were got with diiiiciilty, but the 
remainder gave nothing like the trouble. The 
Etoni.aiis played up well together, and the 
innings closed, amid immense e.vciteiiient, for 
ten short of the required numbor. 

Feites played 13 matelie.s, winning 6 and 
losing 3. Among the wins Wen; those a^iust 
Edinburgh University, High School, Craig- 
raount, Bluir Lodge, and Mercliiston. Amongst 
the losses wtus that against Loretto. 

Hailevrorv played 8 matches, of which they 
won but 1 and lost 5. The Uiipingharn 
match was lost, as was that against Wellington, 
the scores being, for Wellington 121 (of which 
I). J. Mtdley contributed 60) and 65 ; for Hailey- 
bury 5.5 arid 32. 

Harrow' played 10 matches, winning 6 and 
losing tlie rest. The match agJiin.st Eton was 
won eesily by 9.5 runs. The Eton bawling was 
very weak. HaiTow had the stroiigi*!’ batting 
eleven ivith no “tail,” and the best side un¬ 
doubtedly w’on. The wicket-keofting for both 
teams was exceptionally good ; the fielding was 
quite up to tlie averjtge. Hadow wa.s toj) scorer 
of the match with 28 and 49, and both tlie 
Kemps, Ramsay, and Mattnieiiu showed good 
play with the bat. The score now .stand.s, 24 
wins for Harrow against 25 for Eton ; and if 
report speaks true the coming struggle on July 
15th will see both schools equal, and starting at 
25 apiece for 1882. 

Lantino played 12 matches, winning 9 and 
losing 3. Lor'kito played 15, winning 10 and 
losing 2, beating Fetters, Craigmount, Edin¬ 
burgh Academy and High School, and losing 
the Ko.ssali and University matches. 

Malvern played 10 matclies, and won 3 and 
lost 3 ; tlie match against Shrewsbury re.sulting 
in a victory by 72 runs. 

Marlrorouoh played 9 matches, winning 5 
and losing 2 . The Kugby match wa.s a regular 
collapse ; the Cheltenham match was drawm in 
an interesting state, Cbeltenliam having 176 and 
88 against Marlborough’s 135 and 33 with 9 
wickets to fall. The result was di.sappoiiitiiig, 
for each side had won 9 matche.s, and tliis made 
the seventh that ha»l liad to bo drawn. 

Radley played 12 matches, winning 7 and 
drawing 3. Reiton played 9, winning 2 and 
drawing 4, the Malvern match lieing won by 
190 runs, the Ui'pingham coute.st lesnltiiig in a 
draw. 

Rossall played 17 matches, wanning 10 and 
drawing 4, one of the wins being tliat against 
l.,oretto, which turned out to be a .single innings 
affair. 

Rur.BY played 10 matches, lo.sing but 1 and 
winning 6 ; the Marlborough lads were got rid 
of fur 71 and 28, and, thanks principally to 
Le.slic, one of the best captuin.s tlie school has 
seen, the first Rugby innings yielded 219, and 
gave them the easiest victory tliey have yet 
achieved, with the exception of the 1868 match. 
There have been 23 Rugby and Marlborough 
matches, and of the.se Marlborough has only won 
5 and 1 has been drawn. 

Sherborne played 10 matches—won 3, draw 
' 3, and lo.st 4. Shrewsbury played 9, win- 
! iiing 3 , drawing 1 , and lo.sing 5. Tunbridue 
played 11, winning 7 and losing 3. 
i Upi’INGHAM played 12 matches, winning 8, 
i drawing 2 , and lo.sing 7. The Hailey bury 
' match was won by an innings and 91 nin.s, 
Uppnngbam getting 258, one of the highest gross 
scores of the year; the Repton match wa.s drawm | 
with 170 .set them to win, Repton getting 169 
and 116 against a first innings total for Upjiing- 
ham of 116; Ford, tlie RepUon captain, playing 
a not-out innings of 67, H B. Steel making 58 
and Marriott 48 ; Lees, the Uppingham captain, 
being top .scorer for his sulc with 37. 

Wkllingto.v played 10 matches and lost 6 . 
They had only two wins, one of which was that 
again.st Haileyhiirv. The Charterhouse match 
was a hollow defeat. 

^VK.s^’MI^^sT^:u played 9 matches, and won 4 
and drew tlie ri'st. The Charterhouse match 
was decided on the tirat innings, the Godaiming 


school, thanks to FoWell and Davies, getting 
147 against the ■Westminster 68 . Nine VVesr- 
minster wickets in the secoml innings produced 
only 88 runs. This made the sixth win fo; 
Charterhouse out of the 17 matches that hav” 
been jilayed, AVestminster having 9 victories to 
their credit. 

To conclude, Winchester played 10 matches 
and won half of them, none being drawn. Th>- 
Eton match was lost by a shave. Thirty-four 
times has this match resulted in the detiat of 
the Wykehamists; fifteen timeshavc they scored 
a victory. There have been fifty-one of llicsc 
matches altogether. One match was a tic, am] 
only one has been drawn. 

Coming to the averages, we find, as far a; 
batting is concerned, that Le.slic, of Rugby, is at 
the top of the tree with 55 per innings and 
a gross aggregate of 661 runs. Bather, of 
Rossall, comes next with nearly 40 an<l,594 
runs. Then come Gem, of Malvern, with 33 
and 466 runs ; Don-AVauchope, of Fettes, with 
31 and 532 luiis ; Paravicini, of Eton, witli 29 
and 467 runs ; Rowcdl, of Charterhou.se, with 
28 and 425 runs; Lees, of Up>pingliani, witli 
*27 and 414 runs ; Tristram, of Loretto, with 27 
and 527 runs ; M. C. Kemp, of Harrow, with 
27 and 300 runs ; and H. B. Steel, of Repton, 
with 26 and 290 runs. Of tlie liowlers with 
more than twenty wickets, Playfidr, of Fette.s, 
took 41 wickets for 6 nu» eacli ; Biistowe, of 
Radley, 31 for 7 ; Champion, of Shrew.sbury, 
30 for 7 ; Dunlop, of Loretto, 22 for 7 ; Bather, 
of Ib^ssnll, 24 for 8 ; AVillock, of Wellington, 
59 for f ); Tophnm, of Rejiton, 37 for 9 ; Ram¬ 
say, of Harrow, 35 for 9 ; Steel, of Marlborough, 
34 * for 12 ; Bailey and Steward, of Hailey bury, 
30 each for 17 ; and Reynolds, of Clifton, 28 
for 19. 

Of individual scores over 200 , Bather got 205 
for Ro.ssall against Praston (iarrison, and lx‘slie 
201 for Rugby against University Odlege, 
Oxford. Bather also made 148 for Ros.sall 
against Boiighton Hall, and Leslie 164 against 
Free Foresters, 135 against Overton, ati(l 100 
against Abilc of CTwyd. Of the other .scorers 
over the century we note Beatty, King, nnd 
Kingston, of Kowton; Bowen, of St. Charles’s ; 
OaiTuthers, Steel, and Don-Waucllope,of Fettes; 
(.’lieetham, of Fiiliicek ; Grenfell, of Eton ; Hud- 
.son, of Ep-som ; Lucas, of llanow ; Syiee, of 
King’s (on three dilTerent occ:i.Hion.s); nnd AVil- 
son, of Linq>.sfield. 

The most extraordinary record of the y(*nr is 
that of Ardingly. Ardingly played 17 matches 
and lOvSt but 2. Their caxitaiu, Blackman, got 
112 against Cnckfield, and 115 (not out) in 
another match; his aggregate siicws 477, his 
average 34T, his bowling average 46 wickets 
for 6*9. Bettesworth ex(;ceded tlie 100 on four 
occasions, with 193 against ('’roydon, 142iigai?ist 
Devonshire Park, 110 (not out) against Hay¬ 
ward’s. Heath, and 115 (not out) in another 
match; his aggregate is 725, liis average 72 5, 
his bowling record 28 wiokets for 10 * 2 . And 
Newham, of the same eleven, capped the cen¬ 
tury on three oeca.siona, with 136 against Brighton 
Rovers, 103 against Croyddn, and 122 (not out) 
in anotlier match ; his aggregate amounting to 
511, his average being 26 T 7 , and his bowling 
record giving 27 wickets for 11 1 runs ! It is 
rare, indeed, that any school team can [iroduee 
in a .single .sea.soTi three such performers as the.se. 

AVe have omitteil—but our space is exbau.sted. 
Like the .story of the boar and the fiddle, oiir 
tale has come to an end in the middle, and we 
have only a line left to wish our readers a plea¬ 
sant and successful cricket season iu 1881. 


Crotrt0pon'bfRCC. 


I’XTOMOioov. —A very stupid arr ui^einent. Wi iteto 
tlio piiolisheiT* of the work, and coitipiaiu that they 
lav.! orniited to ;?ivo n list of ahhroVintions. S. i .;il 
woi ks c)ii soienlitiL- subjects onpht always to ronboii 
a list of abln-evi.ations in their first numlMT, iiistci.L 
of Icavirr.; the.r Te.idtMa in a fotr until the tiMe-pa-H! 
JUKI iireiiiniiianea couic to harKl at the conclusion of 
the l)0(jk. 
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Eagle.—T he dye depends always on the material, the 
solution acting differently on different substances. 
If you cannot manage with the ready-made dyes of 
the Judson tjT>e you had better leave dyeing ^one, 
os, unless gone in for thoroughly, it is a veiy messing 
and unprofitable amusement 



“The Season’s ovei—Boo-hool” 


G. W. B., loyoRAMUS, H. M.. J. A. if., and Others.— 
Get the Index numl^ers and rea<l our articles. Be¬ 
fore you suggest subjects for articles, why do you 
not get the indexes and see if we have not antici- 
patea your requests? 

Jubilee, Young Stork, and Others.—The hall-mark is 
put on after the gooils have been assayed. The 
London mark is a leopard’s head, the Birmingham 
mark is an anchor, Chester h.as three wdieat-sheaves 
or a dagger, Exeter a castle and two wings, York 
five lions and a cross, Sheffield a crown. Newcastle- 
on-Tyne three castles, Edinburgh a thistle or a castle 
and a lion, Glasgow a tree and a salmon with a ring 
in its mouth, Dublin has a harp, etc. Besides the 
hall-mark there is the standanl-mark—a lion passant 
for England, a thistle for Edinburgh, a lion rampant 
for Glasgow, and a crowned harp for Ireland. If the 
article contains less pure metal than the standard 
coin of the realm, the number of carats is also 
marked. The other mark is the date mark, for 
which the letters A to V are used, omitting J. One 
year these are in Roman character, another in Ita¬ 
lian, another in Gothic, another in Old English ; and 
sometimes they are capitals, sometimes small letters, 
and in every case you have to refer to a table to find 
the date. The head of the sovereign completes the 
marks. 

J. R.—Cheese in Cheshire (and. by-the-bye, Cheshire is 
not Cheese-shire, although it looks as if it ought to 
l>e) was occasionally made up into fancy shapes, 
much as butter is now, and one of the shapes was 
that of a cat with a most interesting smile. Hence 
people who show much of their teeth when they 
laugh are often rudely said “ to grin like a Cheshire 
cat.” 

G. E. Duffield.—F or cricket 8core.s of great matches 
you must refer to the M.C.C. scores, or those of 
Lillywhite. which cost ten and fifteen shillings per 
volume. There are over a dozen published. Per¬ 
haps the shilling annuals would give you what you 
want. We take no interest in prize-fights, and can 
give no information concerning them. Yoxi surely 
mistook the Boy’s Own for some other paper! 

Nemo.—T he dealers in natural history objects have 
almost the monopoly of the trade, and you will not 
do much except through tiiem. Send out your sand 
in shillingsworths, postage included, and do not 
commit yourself to any definite weight, if you resolve 
to do anything. We tried some specimens, but they 
were not so very good. Why not mount them ? 

W. H. Fenner.— You wish to know a gootl raetho<l to 
make a piece of rockwork for a sea-bird to stand 
upon. Well, in whatever way it is made, it should 
stand well back in the case, and in the foreground 
sea-sand should l)e sprinkled over a gummed surface, 
and bits of seaweed, broken shells, skates’eggs, etc., 
thrown in. 3Iake the rockwork of pieces of peat, 
virgin cork, 8oake«l brown paper, or canvas drawn 
over wood. It must be sanded, and glued, and 
ct>lonred. If you live in tlie country you can easily 
get a piece of rough stone to serve you as a model. 
Imitate that, and use your ingenuity and judgment. 
Don’t forget that putty helps you greatly in making 
rockworkl 


Jem —First read the reply to Matthew R. W. Any 
large breed will do for market purposes; any large 
cross, such as that with the Bel^an hare. You say 
you are a poor working man’s son. but we are just as 

J »articu1ar in answering ({ueries from the cottage as 
rom the castle. You can contrive a clieap hutch 
out of any large box; if you want to breed it should 
have two rooms divided by a sliding partition, with 
a hole in it; the smaller is the dark room, or breed¬ 
ing and sleeping compartment; the larger is the 
ordinary li>ing room. This last should have a wire 
front, and there should l)e a door to each room. A 
false Iwttom is an advantage, as it enables yon to 
keep the place more easily clean and dry. We hone 
in <lue time to be able to give a comprehensive series 
of papers on rabbits an J rabbit-keeping, but in the 
meantime read the capital articles on the subject in 
our first volume (Nos. 0 and 2G). 


W'. G.—1. Your brother is quite right In taking a oold 
bath every morning immediately after coming out of 
bed. Tlint is precisely the time when he ought to 
take it. If the body were copied down before he 
used the w'ater, it would be dangerous, as the re¬ 
action so essential to the success of the operation 
would not be complete. Rub the body well dry with 
a rough towel. He ought to feel more cheerful in 
spirits after the bath, and in a pleasant glow. That 
is a sign it is doing good. We wish many more boys 
would follow your brother’s example. 2. It is difficult 
to give you a good remedy for pimples. A little 
diluted ointment of the nitrate of mercuiy is pro¬ 
bably the best application, but the blood should be 
kept pure by good wholesome food and good whole¬ 
some exercise In the open air. 

Matthew R. W.—You want to know “the best thing 
to give rabbits/or to eat.” Do not say “/or to eat.” 
Please ask your teacher the reason. Now about your 
rabbits. Your first lot died because you gave them 
too much wet greeu food, so you must look well after 
the coming ones. Have a good hutch (see answer to 
Jem), and keep it perfectly clean, and dry, and sw'eet 
Rabbits delight in fresh air and sunshine, and can 
hardly be kept healthy unless they enjoy those bless¬ 
ings. Feed three times a day, and remeniber to give 
plenty of change—a little nice dry clover or meadow 
nay in the monting, with a little scalded meal, thick 
and “crummy," not in a soft mess; midday: roots, 
carrots, parsnips, turnips, etc., or boile<l potatoes; 
evening: oats, barley, or grain of any kind. Peas 
that have been soaked for at least twelve hours are 
food for grown rabbits, but do not give the water 
they have been soaked in. nor give more than a small 
handful a day to each. Give a little green food, such 
as cabbage, parsley, endive, turnip-tops, etc. Barley- 
meal porrMge, or Indian meal scalded is a good 
supper for them in cold weather. The food of rab¬ 
bits under thi'ee months must be soft crushed oats, 
pollard, etc. 



(See our illustrated articles on '‘Kites, and hoic to 
make them," etc., in Nos. 72, 74, and 93.) 

. OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

The niuminating Competition. 

rpiiE number of texts sent in for tliia ComjHjti- 
J_ tion has been vcr\’ large, and a high stan¬ 
dard of excellence ha.s been generally attained ; 
hence we have been induced to award several 
Extra Prizes and many additional Certificates of 
Merit, as our last three numbers show. This 
lias afforded as much pleasure to us as we trust 
it may have done to the recipients, for both 
prizes and certificates were worthily vton. 

The districts usually represented have in this 
Comjietition been supplemented by some on the 
Continent and in the Colonies, a pleasing fact, 
doubtless owing to our extension of the time for 
sending in. As regards the classes, by far the 
OTeatest number of Illuminations came from 
Class II. (ages from 14 to 17), but all the ages 
have been well represented, from 5 years up to 
the extreme limit. 

Several of our invalid friends have sent in. 


and we trust they found not only pleasant ocj 
pation during the progress of their work, but i 
now find additional comfort in the thought t 
the results of their painstaking efforts have g 
to cheer other invalids not so happily situa 
as themselves; this circumstance will also dou 
less gratify all our young friends who have f 
cessfiilly competed. 

We are very pleased to notice the persevera 
and pluck of those boys who, being busily 
gaged, and not seldom in most laborious oc 
I>ations, during the day, have had to com 
the really serious disadvan^e of putting on 
colours, etc., by artificial light. Had the C 
petition come off in the summer-time, t 
might, perhaps, by very early rising, have i 
cesafully grappled with this obstacle, but dm 
the winter months this w’as not possible. M 
of these lads, though thus heavily handicap] 
did their work singularly well. 

There is still, of course, room for impr 
meiit all round—for there are crooked li 
ragged letters, unequal spaces, etc., to 
avoided ; while the blending of the col 
after a wise selection will have to be clc 
studied. Don't, boys, use all the colour 
your box, even if it chance to be a new 
though this may, ^lerhaps, aflbrd some 1 
excuse for those who succumbed to the tern 
tion. 

Attempts at figure-work, except in one or 
case.s, have been a signal failure ; but this sh 
not be allowx'd to hopelessly discourage coi 
titors. 

One or two pretty bits of landscape 
fairly well executed ; but the flower sub 
wxre alike in the majprity and the best, i 
of the arrangements and combinations \ 
really very happy ; though e\'en in this 
tion there is of course scojie for impi 
ment. Some of the flowers have been pai 
well, but without reference to the texts; 
others have shown considerable jiidgnieii 
original as well as copied designs, sue 
Passion-flowers traikd over a cross with 
text, “Thy will be done;” and ears of < 
with poppy and thistle-leaves, for “I an: 
true bread.” However realistic the loa 
bread may be, which one boy substitute 
ears of wheat, it is scarcely artistic, 
branches accompany the text, “ Rejoice ii 
Lord ; ” and forget-me-nots, “ Renieml>er i 
my God ; ” holly and mistletoe with “ Glo 
God in the highest,” and so forth. 

If all our friends had finislied their wo 
carefully as they began, some would have 
much higher in the list, and others now on: 
would have been included. “Well beg^ 
half done,’’ says the proverb, but only hii 
must ever be rememlx;rcd. 

Errors in sj>elling in such a Competition 
surely have been the result of gross caixlesi 

We have to thank our young lady reade 
sending in their contributions in order that 
may be forwarded to the hospitals, etc., be 
our rules forbid our granting them the C 
cates they would otherwise in not a few 
have won. 

All things considered, in vaiiety of treal 
(for we have oil and water-colours, fern-sp 
and wool-work), in numbers, and in 
this Competition has been a great sucees: 
may be well to mention, perhaps, that in 
ing the names of those vnio win Certiftcat 
arrange them as nearly as possible in the 
which they occupied in the Awaixl. 

The following is the list of public institi 
to which the Illuminations have been sent 

Hospitals. —Belgrave Hospital for Chil 
Cheyne Hospital for Sick and Incurable 
dren; East London Hospital for Chil 
Hospital for Hip Disease in Childhood ; 
pital for Sick Children ; Infirmary for 
Children ; North-Easteni Hospital for 
dren; Royal Hospital for Children ; and Vi 
Hospital for Sick Children. 

Voluntary Home.s, etc. —Castle 
Home; Cripples’ Nursery; Grotto P 
Refuge: Houseboy Brigade Society ; 
Wanderers’ Home ; Maida Hill Refuge at 
dustrial School; Miss S}Tinot, Claphar 
distribution in cliildren’s small-pox lioi:pi 
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rii VII.— A summer’s day at 8E.\— 
St-BNEKY—THE .SQUALL — ADVEN- 
Til HIONO BOTTLE-NOSED WHALES—THE 
I SLiiD. 

a catter yacht had been riding at 
aachor for two vvbole days and nights 
If beautiful little bay of Talisker. This 
on the west-by-south side of the 
Isle of Wings,* which we call 
p- lad forms, in fact, the mouth or 
Pt'oe to one of the prettiest glens in all 
Mands. Let me try to describe it 
fAidien in a few words, but I shall be 


the winged 


■ in the Gaelic language 
li to iU pecnliar formation. 
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v»‘^ clover mcleed if I can give you any- | 
thing like a juvst conception of its beaut}’, i 
Suppose you have been staudiug in from ! 
tho sea, and have just dropp(‘d anchor at 
the moutli of the glen, which is not more 
than half a mile in width, yon will find on 
your right hand and on your loft tall beet¬ 
ling Cliffs, the tops of which are often 
hidden by tho clouds. You may judg(‘ of 
their height when I tell you that the 
Lgles have built their nests for ages on 
rh -! southern rock. The bay itself is per¬ 
fectly crescentic, receiving in its centre 
the w’atera of a fin© salmon stream, while 
its waves break upon silver sand instead of 
the usual shingle. The bottom of tho glcui 
is j>orfectly 11 it, and occupied by well-tilled 
laud; its sides descend precipitously from 
the table-land above, so much so that tho 
burns or streamlets that form after every 
summer shower, come roaring down owr 
them in white foaming cascades. The 
upper end of the gleii is wooded, and from 
above tho trees peep out the wliite chim¬ 
neys of the mansion house of Taliskcr. 
This gl-n or ravine ends in a sugar-loaf 
mountain of great height, tho little path¬ 
way to the top of which winds round aiul 
round, so that loi^king at it from bt-low, it 
reminds you forcibly of the pictuivs of th(‘ 
Tower of Babel, as seen in old-fashioned 
illustrated Bibles. 

Our heroes had been enjoying thems(dves, 
fishing in the stream all day, dining with 
the ho-pitable squire in the evenings, and 
going off at nighte to sleep on board their 
little yacht. 

“ Boys,” said McBain, early in the 
inorniiig of the third day, “ rouse out like 
good fellows.” 

Itory and Allan were soon stirring. 
Italph contented himself with simply turn¬ 
ing himself round in liis oblong hammock, 
and feebly inquiring, 

“ What’s the matter ? ” 

“Waat’s tho matter!” said McBain, I 
sitting down near him ; “ this is the mat- I 
ter—the nromitig is far too bright to please i 
me; there is a little wind from the nor’ard, 
and it seems increasing, and the glass is 
tumbling down, and we can’t lie here unless 
we want to leave tin? bones of the Flower 
of A^randoon to bleach on the sands.” 

“ Och ! ” cried Boiw ; ■ ‘ it’s very wrong 
of you to bother the poor English crayture 
so much. Bring him a cup Of tea and leave 
him alone. 

But Ihilph was now foMy aroused, and 
three minutes afterwards the three friends 
were sphi'<hing and dashing in the sea, 
mounting the rollers, diving and treading 
water, laughing and joking, and making 
more noise than all the gtills and kitty- 
wakes that soreamed around them. 

McBain had stopped on board to cook 
the breakfast, and it was all ready by the 
time they were dressed — fresh salmon 
steaks, new-laid eggs, and fragrant coftee. 

“ Now then, my lads,” cried McBain, 
“ on deck all of you, and stand by to get 
the anchor up. I’ve sent a message to the 
squire, saying we must start, and biddmg 
him good-bye for the present.” 

“Which way arc wc going, captain ? ” 
asked Rory. 

“Up north, my lad,” was tlie reply. 

“ Portree is our d<istinatiou, andthonc h 
by going south we would have a favouring 
^vind at first, we would never get past 
Loch Alsh ; besides, if you look at tho 
chart you’ll find that northwards is nearer. 
And now, Rory, plc.ase, no more talk ; yon 
just untie the mainsail cover and undo the 
tyers, that’s your work, because you’re 
neat.” 


Tl\e BoyV Own 'Papef. 


“ Thank you,” said Rory. 

“ Mainsheot all right P ” 

“ All right, sir,” 

“ Well, heave away* and shorten cable.” 

“ So—top the boom, hook on, hoist 
tosyether. Up goes tl)e gaff Well done, 
lads, and handily. Belay—why, I have 
hardly to speak. Well done again. Now, 
if your sheets are shipshax^e, up with the 
jib and foresail.” 

“ Trip the anchor, and on board with it. 
There we are, Rory; we’re going on the 
starboard tack a little way: just cant her 
hwid. Now she feels it. Belay halyarcl.s, 
and coil the slack. That’s right and not 
lubberly. Rory, you'il make the best 
sailor of the lot of u^. No, never mind 
th.e top-sail for a bit. Presently though. 
Now I’ll steer for a little. We may have 
a pufi when we clear the cliffs. Mean¬ 
while, hoist your morsel of ensign, and 
Rory, fii'G that farthing gun of yours.” 

“ The farthing gun made a desl of noise 
for tho price of it, anyhow,” said Rory. | 

Hardly had the sound ceased reverberat¬ 
ing from among the cl id’s, when two 
white pufts of smuko rose from under 
the nearest tree, and then, bang I bang!* 
came the sound towards them. “ (>( jod-bye ” 
it seemed to say. It was Macalhuu, the 
keeper, with his doublc-haiTclled gun. 

Thvre was not mu<:h of a breeze after all, 
and plenty of sail being cairied, they 
bowled along beautifully on the starboard 
tack, sailing moderately, but n(>t too close 
to the wind. Although every now and 
then the cutter elevat'sd her bows, and 
brought them down again with a i)eevi5>h 
thud that sent the spray flying from stem 
.to stem, nobody minded tha* a bit; the 
weather was warm, the water w’as warm, 
and besides they were all encased in oil¬ 
skins. 

Indeed it was one of the most Mijoyable 
cruises they had ever had, counting from 
their departure from Glen Talisker to their 
arrival at Portree, McBain knew tho 
coast well. He did not hug it, neither did 
he put far out to sen ; be jmt her about on 
tho other tack shortly, as if he meant to go 
up Loch Bacadale. Presently they were not 
far off Idrigail Point, and the cutter was 
once more laid on the starboard tack, and 
sails being trimmed, and everything work¬ 
ing 'well, there was time for conversation. 

“ Shall I steer P ” said Rory, w-bo was 
never happier than when he was “ the man 
at the wheel.” 

“Not just yet,” said McBain; “when 
we’re round Point Aird, very likely I’ll let 
you do as you please; but, boys, I’ve got 
that falling glaas on the bnain, and I want 
to take every advantage, and fight for everj^ 
comer.” 

“Look now, Ralifii and Rory, you’ve 
never been so close in shore befm-e. Allan, 
don’t .'^peak, you have. TLe day is 
bright and clear; do you f:ee McLeod's 
Table P ” 

“Tho never a table see T,” ‘.‘lid Rory. 

“Well,” continued McBain, “that lofty 
mount un with ihe fl tt t(jp is so culled.” 

“ And a precious big feast McLeod 
could spread there too,” said Allan. 

“And a jirecious big feast he dhi one 
time spreful,” replied McBain. “if an old 
(iaolie book of 1 nine i.s anything to go by.” 

“Tell UR,” cried Rory, who-w’us always 
on tijjt'x^ to luiar a tale. 

“ It would seem, thou, that the McLeods 
and tho McDouabls were, in old times, 
deadly foes; {ilthough at timos they ap¬ 
peared to m.ike it up. and vowed cteraal 
friendship. The chief McLeod invited the 
McDonalds once to a great “foy,” and 


after eating and driuking on tlie t 
of that gi'eat bill, until p^uhaps tie 
had more than enough, thrc« hundi< 
armed Highlanders sprang from an am’ou 
among the rocks and slew the McDonal 
without mercy. Their flf*Rh 'was literal 
given to the eagle-*, as Walter Scott e: 
pi-esscs it, and their bones, 'which li 
bleaching on the mountain top^ have loi 
since mouldered to dust. 

“ On another occasion,” coritimi 
McBain, “ the McLc'oda snrx»ri?od twohu 
dred McDonalds ut worship in a c*avo, ai 
building fires in front of it, .smothered thei 
The poor half-burned wretches that lea 
cut through the flames speedily fell by t 
edge of the sword.” 

“What cniel, tienchorous brutes thf 
McLeods must have been,” remarl: 
Ralph. 

“Well,’’ said !McB.ain, “-war is alwn 
cruel, and even iu our own day treachi 
tow’ards the enemy is f ir from uricommo 
but, mind you, the jMcDoiialds were i 
sinless in this re.sxject either, A chief 
this bold clan once invited a chief of 1 
McLeods to dinner in his castle of Dii 
till 111.” 

“ I wouldn’t have gone a step of i 
tee,” cri»‘d Rory. 

“But McLeod did,” said McBain, “ a 
he went unarmed.” 

“ Ha ! ha! ” laughed Allan ; “it stril 
me they 'were playing the rogne’s game 
‘ confidence.’ ” 

“ Something very like it, but McDon: 
app arently didn’t know how kind to be 
his guest, and pressed him to cat a 
drink (jalorCy as "we say’. McDonald e> 
showed him to his bedroom, and, for 1 
first time perhaps in his lifetiiiie, pi 
McLeod began to quake when he for 
himself within the donjon-keep. 

“ ‘ There is your bedroom,’ said the sfl 
McDonald. ‘ Yonder is where your be 
will lie, and yonder is where your bo 
will repose when the rats have done av 
them.” 

‘ ‘ McLeod would have tried to ru.sh c 
but strong arms were there to thrust 1 
back. No one came near the prisoner 
two days, then through the barred \v 
dow food was handed him, salt-sodi 
flesh and a flask of water. He ate greed 
then applied the jar to his lips to quei 
his thirst. Horror! the 'water was a 
water.” 

“And he perished of thirst?” inqui 
Ralph. 

“ So the story goes,” replied McBain 

“A chief of the McLeods,” said McBi 
“ one of the very, very oldest of the chi 
had a large family of grown-*up daught 
and they wouldn’t always obey the 
man, and one day instead of attend 
upon him-—for he was blind—they '^ven' 
bathe and disport themselves among 
billows, but a sea-nymph came and t ur 
them: ail into stOne.” 

“ And served them right,” said Rory 

“And there they stand ; those tali 1 m 
rocks, well in towards the x>oint yont 
with the white Avaves dashing among tl 
feet. They are called McLeod’s maid 
until this day.” 

“ Well,” said R.alx>h, Avith a quiet sni 
“ there is no mistake about it ; there an 
giants in those davs.” 

They were nearly at Diinvcgan Head 
this time, rt.tnding, in fact, well in tow^f 
it on the port tack, for the waters 
deep even close in shore. When they i 
left it on the beam they opened out br 
Loch FoUart, when McBain, point 
landwards, said, 




darkened with an immense shoal of por¬ 
poises, driving straight towards the cutter 
and the boats, turning neither to right nor 
left, leaping from the water, splashing and 
dashing, and apparently wild with glee. 
Small respect have these “sea pigs,” as 
they are termed in the native language, for 
the poor fishermen’s nets; if the nets happen 
to come in their way, through they go, and 
there is an end of it. How the men shout 
and scream, to be sure! The bottle-noses 
take not the slightest heed of them; they 
are in their own element, so on they come 
and on they go, the ^vild shouts of the 
fishermen are nothing to them, and the 
stones thrown glide harmlessly off their 
greasy backs; but they are gone at last, 
gone like a whirlwind, and the boatmen 
are left lamenting over their bad luck and 
their broken nets. 

Three hours after this the storm came on 
in earnest, but the little yacht lay snug at 
lier moorings, and her owners were sipping 
their coffee after a good dinner in peace. 

It was quite late that night before they 
retired. It mattered little in one way 
when they turned in, for there was small 
likelihood that the storm now raging across 
the island would abate before twelve hours 
at least. And what do you think they 
talked about ? Why, the sea, the sea, and 
nothing but the sea, and wild adventures 
here and there in many lands. Again and 
again they plied McBain with questions 
about that strange country up in the 
frozen north, where it was said the 
mammoth caves lay. And McBain told 
them all he knew, and all he had ever 
heard concerning them. It was determined 
that northwards they should sail and no¬ 
where else. 

“ What shall we call our coming queen?” 
said Rory. “ What shall we name the 
yacht ? ” 

“Oh! wait till we see her first,” said 
Allan. 

“Ridiculous!” cried the impetuous 
Rory. “ No, let us call her the Snowbird.” 

(To be continued.) 


••In there is a little bay, called Loch 
kr, aad by it a rural hamlet or village, 
ih is claimed as the real capital of Skye. 
:i^aDed Stein.” 

"But see, see,” cried Rory. “ Is that a 
K*r riiing out of the sea between us and 
r store?” 

Why, it is very like a fountain,” said 
ilrt. 

Ir is very Uke a whale,” said Allan, 
.i McBain laughed. 

I: is a whale,” he added. “It is the 
113IJ, or caa in’ whale, and the rascal 
in there after the herrings. A more 
i'pendeat hrute doesn’t swim in the sea. 
fumores a boat. He looks upon man- 
:: as poor, miserable, pimy creatures, 
ti I don’t think ho would go very far out 
Lis way for a line-of-battle ship.” 

An hour or two afterwards they came in 
^of Dimtulm Castle, previously having 
L'ri the little church of Kilmuir, with 
^leai-looking stone-built manse. Near 
a i graveyard, which had very great 
for poetic Rory. 

■Poor Flora McDonald!” he almost 
iri “I always think that Prince 
should have taken her away with 
a to sunny Italy and married her. How 
nhfolly the story of the ill-fated prince 
uld have read had it ended thus.” 

Rory,” said Ralph, “I’ll leave you to 
»m and romance while I go and see 
Kit the luncheon.” 

So like an Englishman,” said Rory. 
“Never mind,” replied Ralph; “we 
It be all alike. What if I do prefer 
T-poly to romance ; don’t the English 
iidl their battles on beefsteak.” 

‘Yes, it is time for you to dive in,” said 
ry. Isnghing; “ but there, hand out my 
and I’ll forgive you. If the sea- 
a^iiswill only be kind now,” he con- 
Kd,“and keep me dry. I’ll play and 
i yon something appropriate. ’ ’ 
ledid, in his sweet tenor voice, accem- 
lyiiif himself with his favourite instru- 
K. He sang them the old song that 


ahead, and a misty cloud seems rapidly 
nearing them, with a long white lino right 
imdcr it. 

“ Stand by the jib-sbeet,” cried McBain. 
“Ease away; now luff, my lady.” 

The cutter was laid nearly lee-rail under, 
but she bore it wonderfully well. Then 
sail was taken in, for, said McBain, “ We’ll 
have more of these gentry.” And so they 
bad, and it was more than an hour ere 
they doubled Ru-Hunish Point, and bore 
away for the Aird. Once round here the 
danger was over, and they were no longer 
on a lee shore. 

I myself never could see the good of a 
squall, either white or black, and either of 
them are dangerous enough in all con¬ 
science when they take you unawares, but 
it is said there is good in all things. Be 
this as it may, the squalls the cutter had 
gone through seemed to clear the summer 
air in a remarkable maimer, for even the 
glass began to rise, and with it the spirits 
of those on board. 

It was a fair wind now all the way to 
Portree, and they made the best of it, 
Rory being once more in bis favourite seat 
with tiller in hand. Past that mysterious 
mountain called Quiraing, onwards and 
past the tartan rock, over the precipitous 
sides of which a cataract was pouring into 
the sea, so that you might have sailed a 
boat between the water and the cliff; past 
the bay of SteinschoU, past the point of 
Braddan, past the strange weird rocks of 
Storr, with Rona Isle and Raasay on the 
weather beam, and the wild white hills of 
Cucbullin in full view in the far distance, 
and past Prince Charlie’s cave itself, and 
now they keep her in more towards the 
shore, for they are not far from the loch of 
Portree. Just past the cave they sail 
through a fleet of fishing-boats. The men 
on board seem greatly excited. They have 
hauled in their oars, and stand by with 
great stones in their hands—part of the 
boat’s ballast—as if watching for a coming 
foe. But where is this foe ? Why, look 
ahead, the whole sea for half a mile is 


L'OTer the hills and the heather so gr een, 
'iovn by the corrie that sings to the sea, 
^Kinnie young Flora sat weeping alane, 
ir (!•»«• on her plaid and the tear in her ’ee. 
^ I'ioked at a boat with the breezes that 

nrongj 

^7 on the wave like a bird of the main, 
ill aje as it le&sened, she sigh’d and she 

the lad, I shall ne’er see again.” 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO YOUNG PAINTERS. 


Bv F. Emeric db St. Balmas. 


r- far larger numbers, I feel sure, 
is generally supposed, appreciate 
art, even where tney do not bike a 
really practical interest in painting— 
thoHgh the latter class is growing year 
by year. The noble Bov's Own 
Pai’ER is doing not a little, by its high 
tone and clever sketches by some of 
tlie leading artists of the day, to elevate 
the jtopular tiiste, and I very gladly, 
therefore, fall in with the suggestion of 
our ever-watchful Editor to supply, in 
a short series of papers, just tiiose 
practical hints that au old hand may 
bo expected to be able to give for the 
guidance and iiisti-ucrion of youtliful 
tyros. I purpose speaking direct to 
tiie reader, in the .simplest and plaine.st 
of fashions, and am hopeful that thoso 
who follow my instructions will not do 
so in vain. 

It being a fact (a melancholy fact, 
pcrehancc, but none the less a fact) 
that many ameng you may not be over- 
stock(A with poeket-mouey, let me in 
the first place give some little idea of 
the cost at which you may obtain pme- 
tice in the art of painting in oil or 
w’fttor-colour. 

To avoid confusion, let us first hike 
up the art of painting in oils. Sup- 
jiosiiig that the funds at your disposal 
amount to no more than si.x shillings. 


Ijeed, indeed,” said Rory, in his richest 
and with a moisture in his eye, 
i* Tory pretty, and wCMild be romantic 
if the frizzle, frizzle^ frizzle of that 
‘-ns frying-pan wouldn’t join in the 
nu.” 

Hnm and eggs, Jxrys; bam and eggs,” 

- Halph. “ Away with melancholy.” 
t far from Dimtulra Castle was a 
of which our friends bore the kind- 
* of recollections, for here they had 
smost hospitably entertained. 

I wonder,” said Ralph and Rory, 
■''tin the same breath, “ if they’ll see 
^‘^kiiow us.” 

.^ireyour gun again, anyhow, Rory,” 
"‘McBain. 

b gnn was run in, loaded, and fired, 
‘ th^ had the satisfaction of seeing 
^friends in the garden waving welcome 
^ with a Highland plaid. Then the 
was dipjped, the headsails hauled to 
again, and away they went. 

^ see, it is getting wonderfully dark 
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you can even with that small sum obtain a considerable amount of 
practice in the art of managing the material in which you propose to 
work. 

You might profitably exfiend your money thus ;—One half-pound tube 
of flake or Cremitz white ; one ordinary tube of lampblack ; one sheet 
of paper prepared for oil painting ; two shillings-worth of hog-hair 
brushes, including one numl)er ten, one eight three sixes, and one four ; 
one pennj^worth of charcoal for drawing purposes; a few ]>ennyworths 
of linseed oil and spirits of turpentine. Ordinary linseed oil and spirits 
of turpentine should answer well enough for rough practice. The oil 
can be obtained of an ironmonger, and a quarter of a pint should last 
you for some time. The spirits of turpentine can be obtained of a 
chemist, and three or four ounces of this material (which for rough 
practice need not be rectified) should afford you a good deal of practice. 

A “rigger” brush is very useful for drawing flowing lines with thin 
colour, and you should include this among the materials with which 
you .start. If you wish to draw very fine lines with it, the smallest 
^ize “rigger” should seiwe your purpose. For bold, broad, sweeping 
lines a number three “rigger” should answer well. Ilrushes of this 
description are, I know, supplied by Messrs. C. Roberson and Co., of 
99, Long Acre. Whether or no they are .supplied by all colourmen I 
am scarcely j)rcpared to state positively. 

I have now endeavoured to give you some idea of the cost and 
nature of a very economical outfit for a beginner miuiring practice in 
the very first pluises of oil painting; .siicli an outfit, in fact, as would 
enable you to acquire some practical knowledge of the nature of the 
material which you propose using, and would hidp you to ascertain 
that very imjwrtant point—the consistency at which the colours can be 
placed upon the canvas or prepared paper to the best advantage. When 
1 started an attempt long ago to paint in oils, I tried mixing my 
colours with oil somewhat in the same 
way as I might have mixed water¬ 
colours with water. The pitiable 
results attending on such a course of 
proceeding may readily be ima- 
giued even by a beginner of very 
limited experience. 

To 


con 


nu c 


description of a cheap outfit, I would suggest that you eould fast 
your prepared paper or canvas on any smooth board (small shi 
“tacks” will answer well enough for drawing-pins) and place it on 
ordinary table, su])|>ortirig the board at a suitable angle for light, w 
the aid of a few old books or anything else that will answer the purtK 
An easel is, how'ever, a handy thing to have, and you can easily m< 
one by fiistening three long sticks to^^ether at the top, and boring lu 
jn two of them to receive nails on which to place the j)icture. To fas 
the sticks you can make a hole through the top of each, pass a stout c 
through the holes, and fasten the two ends of the cord together, leav 
the loop just slack enough to enable the legs to be spread out 
required. You should have an easel suflicientlv bill to enable you 
work at it standing up. This is better for yeu than to work too m 
sitting down, and you should be able to retire from your work in oi 
to see what sort of effect you are producing. Two nails, loko Fre 
1 nails for instance, will do to support your drawing-board, and they 
a species of easel-peg easily replaced if lost. I 

If you be not of a mechanical turn, and cannot make your own ea 
any car])enter sliould l)e able to put together for you such a one a 
have described, measuring, say, six feet in height, for the sum of 
shillings or half-a-crown. The legs should be at least an inch squ 
If you mean to use this easel for outdoor work you would do wel 
have a spike at the end of each leg to give it a firm hold on the grou 
A Ijcadless nail should answer this purpose very' well. 

In the above description of an outfit I have gone on the assump^ 
that you are desirous of obtaining the greatest possible amount of p 
tice at the least possible cost. If, however, you liave a few pound:i 
spare for investing in materials, it might be w’cll if )'Ou at once inve; 
some fifteen or sixteen shillings in a good box and palette, with 
always useful palette-knife. These articles, if really goo<i, should, v 
careful handling, last you for some years. In buying a box and paU 
be very careful to obtain a l>ox which will admit of your palette hi 
carru'd with the colours on it. Some boxes are so made that the i>al 
has to be entirely cleared from colours after each time of using befoi 
can be fixed into the box without dirtying it or sticking to it. A 
carefully avoid such a box. Get one in which the palette will fit c 
down over tlie tubes of colour, brushes, etc., being held in iX)sitioi 
a movable fa.stening. there being a clear space of at least a qiiarte 
an inch between the palette and tlie tray in the top of the 
Tliis movable tra}' or slab is a very useful article, as it (ian be taken 
and used as a board for supporting your sketch upon the easel, as 
r*3 forming a backboard for it or protection to it when being cai 
and forwards in the box. 

As to the colours which you will require, it is difficult for 
person to lay down rules for another on matters of this k 
I, personally, like to have iiun>erous colours in my 
PerhaiKS, however, I could not go far wTong in ad^^sing 
if stocking your box, to procure the following colours :— 

One half-pound tube of flake white or Cre 
white. In ordinary sized tulles, one of each ol 
following C'cruleum, cobalt, Antwern 1 

yellow, pale cadmium, dark caAm 

yellow ociii'e, raw sienna, burnt sieiiiia, 
milion, light red, crimson iiia< 
brown madder, broNm pink, ra\v un 
burnt umber, Vandyke brown, 
lampblack. 

I am not sure tliat you { 
e.xpcct to get these colours 
an English colourman foi 
than fifteen shilling.s, and 
might cost nearly one po 
You will observe that in 
list of colours I have incl 
pale cadmium, dark cadni 
and criin.son 
der. Thea 
good col 
but if obtj 
of an En 
colounaan 


pensive. ; 
Mr. Conieli 
of 20 aiiG 
Great Q 
Street, 
Long A 
these or k.ii 
colours ar< 
taiuable i 
moderate 
N otab1y 
cadmiums, 
wliich lie 
plies five i 
tints, at 
very mu cl 
low t 
charged 
English lui 
Light ell 
orange cH 
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i crimson lake might 
TP as cheaper siibsti- 
its for tlie three above 
jml, but are less trust- 
-tbj colours^ though 
Alps good enough for 
banners 
Mweover, of 
K colours, 

Lh IS cohalt, 

. j ochre, 
r aenna, and 
» n d y k e 
TTii, you 
:M have 
rales. If 


itiug in co- 
i: opposed 
Oik and 


;:te. you 
.11 also Lave 
-IT more 

. ./.s than those hitherto set 

- Without wishing to dictate as 
!’ ir size, I would suggest that 
TPS. tens, and eights are good useful 

riOTe are other items of a painter’s 
i-. such as a sketching^stool, an 
iiirlla, etc., of wliicb I may have 
^ XU to speak should our editor allow me to carry 
‘nbject lar enough to treat of outdoor sketching 
•. mature, 

to return to tlie matter of which this paper specially 
3—the management of material, and the juinciplcs on 

- to proceed. 

of the first great principlc-s to be observed in all drawing 
I tainting should be to aim at making every line or touch 
■^infion the canvas tend towards tlie expression of some 
The man who in his paintin" combines simplicity with tnitli* 
accomplishes no despicable leat. 

• K first to remler tlie general character of that which you desire to 

and if the general character be successfully rendered, sueli lesser 
• as are needed may be added afterwards with companitive ease. 

: j might lalx)ur for months at elaborating a work, and yi't not 
. to a imrticle of tnic grandeur, and from lirst to lust it should 
v'.r endeavour to avoitl sacriticing gieut general characteristics to 
flutters of detail. Oftentimes you will find tliat the main features 

• sbiect being accurately rendered, the minor details seem to come 

without an effort, and sometimes to be uniieccsstuy. It is a 
t thing in palnUng to hwvo wluU to omit. 

kt, in treating any subject, and in wiiatevcr material, one great 
b: is of course to render the drawing of that subject in a manner 
ifdjv suggestive. 

:a beginner it may not be amiss to “place” the subject on the 
'or prepared paper) in cluircoal. Tlien, tlie jiositioii and general 
. cf the principal objects being thus indicated, tlie outline may lx; 
m in witli crayon or pencil, and tlie charcoal dusted olf. Ijustly, 
-ibjwt may receive a final drawing-in (“niiuli in tlie spirit,” as 
creat French painter, Henri Ilarpignics, cxpres.sis it) with a bnish, 
wme very thin colour lengthened out witli spirits of tiiriientino 
Tfiih oil). For this purpo.se tlie colour may be mi.ved up very thin 
•oi, so that it will flow on to the caiivius just as readily as a wash of 
TKolour would flow on to paper. A “rigger” brush is sometimes 
tiwifal for drawing with this thin colour, being capable of reiideiing 
'itmtely fine or broad Ixdd line almost at pleasure. The locality 
!Us 8 of sliadow may be indicated with its aid without much dilli- 
: So far a-s to prcliminar}" detail; and now for a ])ractice lessen, 
i liull consist of Idnts for successfully l opying the lirst of the floral 
accompanying this article, in black and white. If you have 
"pUr ]^>alette, a plate may answer the puriiosc for this simple work. 
Qot begin by drawing in one leaf, with all its little irregularities 
tli^ but strive to get a general indication of tlie form of the entire 
Ittition. For instance, try to get the width from n to c (see outline 
Ion next page), as compiled to the height from n to approximately 
- Seek to attain accuracy in the distance between a and c. The general 
y fiom B to .s might with advantage be early indicated. So, too, tlie 
i from D to E and from f to g. On looking carefully at the 
of the completed subject, it may be noticed tliat the floral 
makes a clean sweep around two sides of the little landscape. 

‘ size and fonn of the space encloseil by the leaves, flowers, 
of the branching of the tree in the little landscape behind, 
W be generally indicated by a sweeping line, as e, g, h, i. Place 
? aurally indicate the form of the wild roses, k, i., m, n, o, and in 
■Jailer the masses of leaf at p, and near f and n. Show the position 
^ MKrol -sweep of the long brancli R. Put into position the moon 
horizon-line in the little landsca^ie. Indicate the clumps of 
^ ti*ar G and r. {See next poge .) 

thus indicated the wliorcabouts of the different portions of 
•if shject, and, to some extent, their relative iiroportions, you may 
^ BfiTantdge proceed to explain it further, still working with tlie 
For a beginner, it might not be amiss to carry the subject 


nearly as 
far, as it 
is carried 
in outline. 

Fig. 'I, 

before 
touching it with 
crayon or pencil. 

AVheii you con¬ 
sider tliat you 
have sutticient de¬ 
tails oil tlic canvas for your 
guidance, youeaii n ri/ Ughthj 
dust off the thickest of the charcoal, .and 
proceed to re-draw, correct, and improve 
your outline with the crayon or pencil. 

When you have done tliis you can with 
safety dust off whatever of loose charcoal is left on the surface of the 
canvas (or prepared paper), and your sketch is then ready for a final 
correction witli the brush and thin colour, as already described. In this 
re-drawing with thin colour you might find it help you in getting the 
snirit of tlie design to indicate something of tlie darker masses of 
shadow, as well as the mere outline. In trying to cony a design such 
as tliis, seek to catcli the spirit of the drawing, and any sentiment 
which may be suggested by tlie design as a whole. In copying this par¬ 
ticular design, seek to render the wild ro.ses in siicli away that they shall 
convey an impression of freshness, liglit, and fragrance, if .so it may be. 
On the other hand, in rendering the little landscape, seek to convey the 
restfuliicss of a calm, still, moonlit night. . 

Your outline sketch being complete, proceed to paint in the subject. 
For this purpose (I suppose that you are in this case working in black 
and white) you will need to squeeze on to your plate or piuette con- 
, siderably more white tlian blacK. As far as possible avoid mixing any 
medium whatever with your colours, except where fine lines or other 
' niinutia; have to be put in.* Whetlier yon paint thick or thin is a 
matter of comparatively small niomeiit provided you get the effect right 
at last; I am, however, under the impression that you would find it 

• K you find it absolutely necessary to thin your colour, a little linseed oil or 
^ spirits of turpentine, or a mixture of the two, might answer your purpose. 
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easier to mb tlie siilyect in thinly in the first 
place, and then when you have indicated it in a 
general way to proceed to ]»aint it on more 
solidly. In working in oil-coloiir it is easy to 
paint light over dark. Thus, supposing that tlio 
three upper petals of the wild rose, K, were ]kiit 
in in oiro even tone of shadow, the strong liglit 
on the upper edge of the petal extending towards 
D could readily bo put in afterwards. In paint¬ 
ing in the subject, still bear in mind that you 
should strive to render the great things first. 
For instance, the bunch of leaves at p is as a 
whole distinctly darker than the roses, K, l. 
This being so, indicate the fact at once. l>efore 
devoting time to putting in the minor lights and 
darks. StHre from the first to keep the vaiHoiis 
planes of tone relatively Hght. 

Thu.s the strong light on the wild ro.ses gives 
you a toco higher and stronger than that on the 
moon in the little landscape. Seek to render 
this wuth accuracy. ^Much of the effect of 
atmosphere in a picture depends on the success¬ 
ful rendering of the different “values,” and in 
this case the pale grey on the moon, in the 
engraving, comimred with the gleaming w'hito 
on the flowers in the floral bordering, helps to 
convey a feeling of atmosphere and distance. 

Seek also to get the general tone or “ value ” 
of the sky, as compared with that of the water ; 
the tone of the rushes as a mass, compared 
with the tone of sky and water ; the tone of 
the dead boughs in the landscape, as compared 
wuth that of the rushes, and also as compared 
with tone of the leaves and flowers in the floral 
bordering. 

Aim at rendering these general and important 
truths with some approach to accuracy before 
proceeding to work out details. When your 
composition looks tolerably right as a -whole, 
the distance keeping its place and the floral 
bordering coming well to the front, you may 
with advantage proceed to work in the smaller 
details. Let me, however, inention that there 
ara a few small touches which you may tind it 
necessary to put in at a very early stage in the 




treatment of the subject, such, for insta 
as the edge of high light on the leaf ne? 
This, seriously affecting the tone of the lc« 
a whole, you may And yourself compelled tc 
in early, in order to judge with any appr 
to accuracy whether your leaf (near g) is of 
right value as compared -with the rushes ii 
landscape. 

If you work thus, always aiming at rende 
the principal features first, and ever seekir 
convey the spirit of your subject, you sh 
soon make progi'ess. 

By way of practice you might seek to re 
the second fioral design which accompanies 
.article {seep. 49-3), working as far as may 1 
harmony -with the principle.^ already laid (!■ 

In working from nature the same great 
ciplcs hold good. Sock to render the char^ 
of your subject ns a whole, and throiif; 
avoid letting regard for the minor dctfiils 
you to sacrifice the leading characteristics. 

If painting a flower sul)ject from uatu 
may be necessary when you have once iiidii 
the shape and composition (and if workii 
colours, the colour of your subject) os a w 
topniiit iu individual flowers from fresh mo 
as these perishable things can scarcely b< 
pected to serve from one day to another. 

Ere long I hope to be able to give you : 
practical hints on the employment of cok 
pigments, both in oil and water-colours. 
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nSHINQ-TACKLE. AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 

r.Y J. Hauuinoton Kerne, 

.!»'/lor I)/ “ The Practical Fisherman,'’ etc. 

: . .T VIII.—T.^^KLE FOR SI'INNINt; AND 
TROLT-INO. 

iT’'i :iow arrive at ta(?kle for trolUn'i. To 
n ■ comes from the word IroUer (Fiviieh), 
V and is tliorefoie applicable to spin- 

: .t as the term is genenilly applied to the 
it tackle, I shall use it .so here. 

. vc-hook is -shown at Fig. 51, and con¬ 


an article to it.s attempted manufacture by the 
' amateur. 

j Though this fonri of gorge-hook is good and 
an improvemout on the older sorts, I nevorthe- 
. less prefer my own device, Fig. 52, manufactured 
' by iMr. Gregory, Vyse Street, Birminghasi. In 
' order to ])oint out the advantages of this make, 
I will briefly detail the ilisadvautages of tlio 
' other. The hook .shown at Fig. 51 i.s in flexible ; 

• when once in the bait the latter i.s ilgid. Be- 

* .sides, the gorgo-hook rnu.st be chargc'l every 
\ time a different-si/.ed bait is used, wliich really 

means the ennying about of, say, a couple 
of gorge-hooks of dillerent sizes if one would hsli 
with the greatest nicety. Now of course there 



-nu ll, and it may be said to be an cxcel- 


f a doable hook and a plumb of lead,, to | are two iindeninlde evils, which my invention, 
. rierrend of which a ring is affixed ; the i Fig. 52, is intended to do away with, 
b attached to this. Now this figure repre- [ It will be seen that my hook is of lead. 
The ordinary gorge-hook a.s improved by t jointed by ring.s, which are split .so that they 

' ' can be readily iinjointcd. If a few of these be 
carried about in ii box, they can be altered 
ad infinitum to suit the .size and length of 
the bait. Sloreover, the hook i.s made, as 
shown, in one piece, and can be tletacbcd in 
favour of a dillerent .-^ize, to suit the size of 
I the bait, as often as may be deemed ncce.ssary. 

I Thus, with a little box of leads and books the 
angler i.s fiirnislied with all he need.s, and finds 
it unnece.ssary to take his trace off his line 
at all. 

Fig. 53 shows a new kind of gorge-hook, in 
which the hooks are attached to a.s])ring. This 
keei)s them at the extreme sides of the mouth 
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of angling apparatus. Tlic engraving 
die size most snihible for large pike-fi.shing, 
; is little ditiiculty in its manufacture. 





of any sized bait, and, so far as that is con¬ 
cerned, the idea is a good one. But there is 
the rigidity which we maintain is so inimical to 
the naturalness of the bait, and moreover the 
hook, unlc.s.s ulwa 5 ’s kept tied, as show’n, when 
not in use, is an awful bother among.st other 
tackle. On the whole—with, perhaps, the egot- 
i.sm of an inventor—I prefer my own device. 

Tlie trolling-rod and line should be of stronger 
make than is nece.s.snry for spinning. A spin¬ 
ning-rod, however, with a .short top. will an.swer 
well enough. The line should be drccsed caro- 



T or plnster-of-paris mould will answer, 
■ -1 sirongly adviiic the purchase of such 


fully w'ith either of tlie dressings given at 
page 343, and never —no, never— l)e put aw’ay 
W’et, but coiled out on a chair in a <lry place. 

one is s[»inning or fly-li.shing, or even 
trcdling in .some localities, it is neccs^rpy to 
wade. This must l>e occasionally over rocky 


place.s, or over ]>l;iees w here fnotlioM is slippery, 
as in some rnelvV, weed-c(>vcred trout streams. 
In such case it is necessary for the angler to 
put on what Is termed ‘'brogues” (Fig. 54). 
'fhey coTi.sist of a sort of over-shoe, shod w'itli 
large nails. Of course they are intended to go 
over the thigh-boots of the fi.‘<lionnan. The.'^c 
are chiefly useful when trout fis.dug, but I name 
and illu.strate them that my amateur friends 
may not be ignorant of such an important mem¬ 
ber of the angler’s outfit. 

Hitherto 1 have s<aid nothing about that very 
ncce.ssary piece of tackle, the landing-net. 
The net should be of cable-laiil w.iter cord, or, 
better still, of a wxdl-dressed jack-line, so 
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that the books may not unnece.ssarily catch in 
it, find the fisherman ought never to be without 
it. There are two good forms of a very portable 
net-ring, manufactured by Messrs. Little. One 
is shown in Fig .55, and it consists of the finest 
whalebone. Of course it fits into a handle, 
which may be used as a walking-stick if tho 
angler be so minded. Fig. 55 shows it extended; 
Fig. 56 shows it shut up. 

Fig. 67 is a net-ring, which is made at a very 
cheap price, nickel-plated, and const nu^ntly not 
liable to rust. The cut shows it open and closed. 
The portability is perfect. 

An instrument called a “galf” is frcfjucntly 
us(;d for pike-fi.shing instead 
of a landing-n(‘t. The great 
oljection to the a])paratus, 
however, is its extreme lia¬ 
bility to hurt somelxidy. Fig. 
58 shows one made on a cm- 
la[).sible principle, a shows 
it extended ar.d ready for 
use, and B shows it shut 
and with [xiint protected. It 
is manufactured by the above 
firm. 

A creel is a basket, os 
shown at Fig. 59, and is al.'^o 
a necessary part of the troiit- 
sjaiiner’s outfit. 

I have mentioned these 
articles at the tail end of tho 
chapter on sjdnning and trol¬ 
ling becau.so I conceive that 
under the ti?le I have chosen 
I am I'lcdgcd to give my 
readers descriptions of tackle, 
thoimh it may be impossible 
- for tlieni a.s boys and aina- 

^ teiirs to manufacture such 

Fig. 6B. articles ns have been imme¬ 

diately named, A due knowleilge of all that 
fundamentally appertains to the fisher’s outfit 



Can alone render the tyro a good angler and 
manufacturer of tackle. 

{To be coiitiiiucd.) 
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THE GIANT RAFT; 

OR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 

By Jules Verne, 

JutAor cf ** The Boy Captain," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER II.— {Continued.) 

B gruariba had remained motionless 
when he saw that the adventurer had 
ijed to pursue him. He rested also, for 
le had nearly reached that decree of 
»ikustion which had forbidden all move¬ 
ment on the part of Torres. 

He remained liko this during ten 
iisates, nibbling away at two or three 
•oots. which he picked off the ground, and 
' vm time to time he rattled the case at 
bear. 

Torres, driven to distraction, picked up 
ik stones within his reach and threw them 
ithim, but did no harm at such a distance. 

Hf failed, however, to make a fresh start. 
C»atheone hand, to keep on in chase of 
ie monkey with so little chance of reach- 
ig him was madness. On the other, to 
Koept as definite this accidental intemip- 
to all hia plans, to be not only con- 
but cheated and hoaxed by a 
:imb animal, was maddening. And in 
he meantime Torres had begun to think 
iit when the night came the robber 
roold disappear without trouble, and he, 
-r robbed one, would find a difficulty in 
'^tracing his way through the dense forest. 
In fact the pursuit had taken him many 
mles from the bank of the river, and he 
ruld even now find it difficult tc return 
Bit. 

Torres hesitated ; he fried to resume his 
rights with coolness, and finally, after 
rriug vent to a last imprecation, he was 
hejoito abandon all idea of regaining pos- 
fiskm of his case, when once more, in spite 
i hiiD.self, there flashed across him the 
b-ju^t of his document, the remembrance 
i ill that scaffolding on which his future 
•-pes deixmded, on which he had counted 
c arach; and he resolved to make another 

Then he ^t up. 

The guariba got up too. 

He made several steps in advance. 

Tne monkey made as many in the rear, 
3it this time, instead of plunging more 
^ly into the forest, he stopped at the 
bet of an enormous ficus—the tree of 
tiiich different kinds are so numerous all 
?!wthe Upper Amazonian basin. 

T* seize the trunk with his four hands, 
£imb with the agility of a clown who 
i the monkey, to hook on with his 
r^iensile tail to the first branches which 
ifttched away horizontally at forty feet 
ML the ground, and to hoist himself to 
^ top of the tree, to the' point where the 
«2Ber branches just bent beneath his 
''aglit, was only sport to the active 
Sinbi and the work of but a few 

rp there, installed at his ease, he rc- 
Jsed his interrupted repast, and gathered 
^ fruits which were within his reach. 
Tw, like him, was much in want of some- 
2a? to eat and drink, but it was impos- 
’ TTig pouch was flat, his flask was 

However, instead of retracing his steps 
‘ ir^cted them towards the tree, although 
^ position taken up by the monkey was 
£ more unfavourable for him. He could 
*' :.-eam for one instant of climbing the 
which the thief would have quickly 
^^oned for another. 


And all the time the miserable case 
rattled at his ear. 

Then in his fury, in his folly, Torres 
apostrophised the guariba. It would be 
impossible for us to tell the scries of invec¬ 
tives in which he indulged. Not only did 
ho call him a half-breed, which is the 
greatest of insults in the mouth of a Bra¬ 
zilian of white descent, but “ curiboca — 


I These were sx)eaking at about twenty 
I paces to the right of him. 

The first care of Torres was to hide him- 
j self in a dense thicket. Like a prudent 
I man, he did not wish to show himself with¬ 
out at least knowing with whom he might 
I have to deal. 

I Panting, puzzled, his ears on tho 
I stretch, he waited, when suddenly the 


“They were Brazilians clothed as hunters.” 


that is to say, half-breed negro and Indian; 
and of all the insults that one man can hurl 
at another in this equatorial latitude, 
“ curiboca is the ciniellest. 

But the monkey, who was only a humble 
quadrumaii, was simply amused at what 
would have revolted a representative of 
humanity. 

Then Torres began to throw stones at 
him again, and bits of roots and everything 
he could get hold of that would do for a 
missile. Had he the hope to seriously hurt 
the monkey ? No! he no longer knew what 
he was about. To tell the truth, anger at 
his powerlessness had deprived him of his 
wits. Perhaps he hoped that in one of the 
movements which the guariba would make 
in passing from branch to branch the case 
might escape him, perhaps he thought that 
if he continued to worry the monkey he 
migkt throw it at his head. But no! the 
monkey did not part with the case, and, 
holding it \^dth one hand, he had still three 
left with which to move. 

Torres, in despair, was just about to 
abandon the chase for good, and to return 
towards the Amazon, when he heard the 
sound of voices. Yes ! the sound of human 


sharp report of a gun rang through tho 
woods. 

A cry followed, and the monkey, mortally 
wounded, fell heavily on the ground, still 
holding Torres’s case. 

“Ha, ha!” he muttered, “that bullet 
came at the right time ! ” 

And then, without fearing to be seen, ho 
came out of the thicket, and two young 
gentlemen appeared from under the trees. 

They were Brazilians clothed as hunters, 

' with leather boots, light palm-leaf hats, 

I waistcoats or rather tunics buckled in at tho 
i waist, and more convenient than the 
national poncho. By their features and 
their complexion they were at once recog¬ 
nised as of Portuguese descent. 

Each of them was armed with one of 
those long guns of Spanish make which 
shghtly remind one of the arms of tho 
Arabs, guns of long range and consider¬ 
able precision, which the dwellers in the 
forests of the Upper Amazon handle with 
success. 

What had just happened was a proof of 
this. At an angular distance of more than 
eighty paces the quadruman had been shot 
full in the head. 

The two young men carried in addition. 
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in their belts, n sort of datjc^er knife, which 
is known in Brazil as a “ foca,” and which 
hunters do not hesitate to use w'hen attack¬ 
ing theounco and other wild aniiinds, which, 
if not very forujidable, are j^retty nume¬ 
rous in these forests. 

Torres had obviously lift.lo to fear from 
this meeting, and so he we«t on running 
towards the monkey’s coii>se. 

But the young men, who were taking 
the same direction, had less ground to 
cover, and coming forward a few paces, 
found themselves face to face with Torres. 

The latter had recovered his presence of 
mind. 

“Many thanks, gentlemen** said ho, 
gaily, as he raised the brim of his hat; “ in 
killing this wretched animal you have just 
done mo a gre»tt service ! ” 

The hunters looked at him in.pn'ringly, 
not kno^ving what value to attach to his 
thanks. 

Torres explained matters in a few words. 

“You thought you had killed a monkey,” 
said he, “ but as it happens you have killed 
a thief! ” 

“ If wo have been of use to yon,” said the 
younger of the two, “ it was by accident, 
but we are none the less pleased to find 
that we have done some good.” 

And, taking several steps to tlie rear, he 
bent over the guariba, atui, not without an 
effoi-t, withdrew the case from his stiffened, 
hand. 

“ Doubtless that, sir, is what belongs to 
you ? ” 

“ The very tiling,” said Torres, briskly, 
catching hold of the case, and failing to 
repress a huge sigh of relief. 

Whom ought I to thank, gentlemen,*’ 
said he, “ for the service you have rendered 
me ? ” 

“ My friend Manoel. assistant-surgeon, 
Brazilian army’,*’ replied the young man. | 

“ If it was I who shot the monkey, 
Benito,” said Manoel, “ it was you that 
pointed him out to me.” 

“ In that case, sirs,” replied Torres, “ I 
am under , an obligation to you both, as 
well to you, Mr. Manoel, as to you, Mr. 


“Well, gentlemen,” replied Torres, “it 
is very probable that we shall meet again 
on the road. But I cannot, much to my 
regret, accept j'our otter now. I thank 
you nevertheleHS, and I consider myself as 
twice your debtor.” 

And Imving stiid so, Torres saluted the 
young nu n, who in turn saluted him, and 
set out on their way to the farm. 

As for Torres, he looked after them os 
they got farther and farther away, and 
when he had lost sight of them, 

“ Ah I he is about to recro^^s the frontier! ” 
said ho, with a deep voice. “Let him 
recross it! and he w’ill be still more at my 
mercy! Pleasant journey to you, Joam 
Gfirral! ” 

havi>.g uttered these words, the 
captain of the woods, making for the south 
so as to regain the left bank of the river 
by the shortest road, disappeared into the 
dense forest. 

(To be continued.) 


(TAe render may jvnd, the cxpUaiation in om; 
jLnfjlish j^octs.) 


“ Benito Garral,** replied Manoel. 

The captain of the woods requiretl Croat 
command over himself to avoid giving a 
jump w'hen he heard this name, and more 
esj)ecially when the y^oung man obligingly 
continued, 

“My father, Joam Garral, has his farm 
about three miles from here. If you would 
like, Mr.-? ” 

“ Torres,’* replic'd the adventurer. 

“If y"ou would like to accompany us 
there, Mr. Torres, you v/ill be hospitably 
received.” 

“ I do not know that I can,” said Tottps, 
who, surprised by this unexpected meeting, 
hesitated to make a start. “ I fear in 
truth that I am not able to accept your 
offer. The occurrence I have just related 
to you has caused me to lose time. It is 
necessary for me to return at once to the 
Amazon—as I purpose descending thence 
to Para.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Torres,” replied Benito, 
“it is not unlikely that we shall see you 
again in our travels, for before a month 
has passed my father and all his family 
will have taken the snme road as you.” 

“Ah!” said Tori*es, sharply, “your 
father is thinldrg of rtcrossing the 
Brazilian frontier!" ” 

“Yes, for a veyago of some months,” 
replied Benito. “At least W’e hope to 
make him decide so. Don’t we, Manoel r ’’ 

Manoel noddeci affirmatively. 


PICTOHIAL PICKINGS FROM THE POETS. 

l^Y A. t’liASf-.Mfun:. 


OTJR CALENDAR FOR THE MONT 

]\IAY. 

T he bavome 
moan for 
month is lih OH, t 
of the thermonu 
53. The rain 
averages 1 02, j 
the prcviiilingw’i 
.s.w. ami : 
The chief ha 
llowoi'sof tlio mo 
are piicmones. lil 
of-th( -valley, iri 
ixias, forget - i 
iiots, and vio 
The pnncipal j 
den oj>erat ions ( 
sist of sowings 
haidy annuals, 
of haidy and I 
hardy perenni 
staking oamatii 
etc., parting and jilanting polyanthuses : 
have (tone blcoming. tliinniag-orit celery, tr; 
planting from seed beds, and sowing n 
vegetable seeds. 

1. Glow'womi KliincB—Fcm-owl appears, r.inl com 

Howfi-s, W. 

2. C’rkket senfou keLins—Royal Acmlemy ^'pens. 

3. Hoiievsucklc* tloWei’s, a. w. 

4. rorta'duwii Hop an«l I’miltry Show—London Sn 
Chib Match -Sedge-warbler sings, aiul tooth 
flowers, o. w. 

Crit k»t at I,<.nrs: M.C C. ami G. v. :Middlcscx i 
- Aleiily-lnc llowen*, o. W. 

0. Wh.arfodjile Cattle and Horse Show at Otl 
Kpwoi til l)og Show. 

7. flaphani Hovers', Royal .School of Mines, ITon 
t-'ii )ii;d Hnrtcm, aint lilasgow' Academicals’ Atli 
Sports Kingston I'owin;: • Inli Trial Kiirl 
Tlianies .s.nil'ng Club Matdi—Whurfedale Dog 
poultry Show. 

9. Crieket at Lori’s; M.O.C. and G. v. Twenty 
Cnlrnof Kiiglaiid -Sore I ncht Club 10-ton Mi 
10. All Ki'”laiid Lawn Tennis Ibjuble Clianipionsh 
G.xford - Nore Vnclit Club 3 t<»n Match—Flycal 
nnd Api.s longicmis appuir, o. W. 

12. Crieket at Dnil’s; M.C.C. aud G. v. Dcrbysli 
Muneliester Hoi-se Show. 

13. Lawn Tennis o.rford I'nivfrslty Champion Toi 
incut -Uak flowtis aud sulniiral butterfly app 
G. IV. 

14. United Lnrrosse Clubs Athletic Sports at Stan 
Rridge—'riininos Valley Sailing Club Alai 
Orange-tip nppenin, Q. W. 

15. lleeeli tlowt'i’8, G, W. 

lU. Criektt .nt Lonl’s; Af.C.C. .and G. t. Sns-sex 
Canibrldiro. I’niversity v. M.C.C. *u<l G,—( 
bridge Uiiiversity Ricyde Races—Common u 
flown s. o. w. 

17. M ood urgus butterfly appears, «ml barberry' flo' 
G. w. 

18. Cambridge University Fifty Miles Bicycle Rj 
London .'^ading Clul> Match Bumet-moth 
forest-fly appear, r.ml oraiigo-llly ami Libui 
flower, u. w. 

19. Cricket at Lord’.s: M.C.C. and G. v. Lancashin 
Cnnibridue, Univcisity v. Yorkshire — bjiii 
flowers, G. w. 

20. Peony flowers, o. w. 

21. We-tbonrne A..4.C., Burton F.C., .‘^tolybr 
Kiliunrnoek Bicycle Club, nr.d St. PniiUs 
Athletic .Sports- Cambridge IJuivcrsity v. Lu 
Bicyi le I'lul) Races at Cambridge—I'han es Si 
Club Match-Lilac, horse-chestnut, medlar, c« 
hine, ami tormentil flower, g w. 

22. Bees swarm, and lily of tlie-valley and wooi 
^ flower, G. w. 

23. (n<k('t :it Lord’s: Snrreyv. Middlesex; at D 
Sushcx V. IK rbyshir*--- Iri'h lawn Tennis C 
pion.diip at 1 ubdn AI*'untain-Ubh tti.-\verSj 
lenuile w.Tsp appears, g. w. 

24. (pieen's Birtlubiy—V> h'tehenm leaves, and ; 

wort and bird's nest orthi<« flow er, G. w. 

25. c.xford Agrit uUund Show at rhiiuie—.‘''iiniTrer 1 
nt Botanre Gardens Nore aeht Chib 2 
iintcli Cieiliton Dog Show-Dwai-f ci.stus ilo 
G. W’. 

•20. Ascension B.ay—Cricket at Lord’s: Ariddlosr 
Yorkdiirc ; at Sottinghani. Nottingham.sin 
.Suss X: at Manchester, Lnncasliirc v. Derby 
—Crtuthuris noctiluca aiipenrs, mid elder 
pncbler rose flow<‘r,,o. w. 

27. i ity of London ScIuhiI Siiorts at .Stamford F.ri^ 
Alulberry-tree leaves, and sauicle aud wild-€e 
tree tlow'er. g. w. 

23. London Athletic Club and St. Helens Atl 
Spoits Royal Alfretl Yaeh.t Club 10-ton L-'b.wu 
Cup Race Thames Valley Sjuling Club Nla, 
Avens nnd female fool’s-orehis flower, O. w. 

29. Buiuet aud ragged robin flower, G. W. 

30. Cricket at Lord's: iLC.C. ntid G. v. Yerksb 
Bath L‘»wm Tennis Week commences L'ovli 
corull.’ig. scrapi:ns, raaplerry. and lieriu 
flower. G. \v. 

31. 1-iiziugton Dog Show — Gromwell nrd fl*; 
flower, G. W. -feim rises, 3.52; sets, S.3. 
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THE BOrS OWN PIGEON-IOPT 
AHD DOVECOT. 

By a Professional JriifiE. 

: Tir.—POi'TEi: rifiF.ONs {condnifo^). 

T NT. romo to pny a few words about the 
[ roloursand markings of the Pouter 

il'Hir?, then, mot with in the ]kmis of shows 
. wuv and the The wliite mii.st of 

. • 'K as white a-s possible, pure white and 
jilorer, witli no adniixtiiro of any otlier 
This any tyro can understand. Tlie 
. .' p.maliO very easily believe that there is 
iiffif.iilty in ;^etting j»outer.s faiiltles.s in 

• Inr, and I <iuestioii if the .success when 
i is absolutely worth the trouble and 

. ' 30^ four kinds of Pied Pouters—namely, 
ydlow.s, blues, and Idacks. I jdace theui 
'-rder in which I value them. The colour 
!i ionns the “pie “ is common all over the 
:v ^ith the exception of the parts I am now 
-t t i name. 

A ;!ir.:e or two at the engraving of the 
: I pive in Part VI. will aid you in imder- 
: ^diat is considered to be the pro}K*r 
''.r n of the colours in the pied variety of 

. ii; your attention first to tlie crop. You 
i r eive thereon a crescentic patch of white. 

■ :h]s should be a.s perfect in shape a.s possi- 
It oii;;ht to be broadest at the front, ami 

■ ."'■ inally narrower until it ends altogether 

boras, which should not reach farther 
side of the neck. And plc;ise mark 
A :iie white went entirely round the nfek 
ri voold be termed inng-necknf^ and tlii.s 
1 te looked upon as a great fault by a 
The coloured portion above the crescent 
..VI by fanciers the “bib.” The Pouter 
a mast have thi.s bib, for if the white 
' os iipwanis to the throat it will bo what i.s 
V '^wallow-necked,” another fault. V’hite 
' ven admissible, either mthe bib it.self or 
' The head, too, should be of the colour 
; -'ivi'S its name to the “ pie,” with not a 
‘ .raip” of white on it. 

■ ill glance downwards now towards the 

* :i i lower part of the body, and we find 
■As? I olonr reache.s to a line on n level with 
!-er f>art of tlic thigh, and that the thiglis 

aud feet feathei-s are all white. , 

' to the wings, we find first that the 

■ inUhen are w’hitc, and secondly that 
^ a prettily arranged rose of white fca- 
n the should era—that is, I should say, in 

"}■ he'd marked specimens. Probably it 
‘ r that these feathers should be few in 
- r. to prevent the biitl having what is called 
"jy '’an a}i[)earance. If the white runs 
the edge of the wing, fanciers denominate 
'^ n “ lawn-.sltjoved,” or “biaho|)ed.” 
Withers on the cron of moat poutei-s arc 
Vly ‘•changing-coloured,” or metallic- 

in the red and yellow pieds are colonrc<l; 
i the blue and black pieds ought to be 

' Mt->. 

' i- k-pied pouters are the most difficult 
i 10 proper col<»iir and markings. I Jlacks 
1-s may be niatclKMl together, but the 

■ :ire Sfldom very good. The .Scotch ]d.'in 
»!y the best ; they adopt the red cross, 

- y first select a very good red pied cock, 

• ihf.y mutch to a good ])la{ k ]»ied hen. 
'..twill be “.Sandies,” or “ .stniwberry- 

■ i as they are calh d south of 

• d. Having securtMl your samlies, match 

• '‘'. e to a black hen, and you may live in 
' ; i rt'e<ling a good bird without the eom- 

i: of “snips/' or mottled or foul thighs, 
is-i d tobre^il blue pies to blue pie.s, and 
■ T are tc*o “gay” as to white, they 
' nut bet I to birds that are le.ss gay. It 

• -It thing to breed good red.s and yid- 

■ ^ i bright colour, this latter having so 
■' i mealy or w.aslKMl-out appearance. 

■ .^rLsilv bred as to colour, but are apt 
' iint in .size, and wan^ on this account 
- i-iaicLiing with light mealies, etc. 


As to the feathering on the legs, you mr.st 
here again mateh to get a medium b ngtli ; you 
would not, for example, mate two heavily 
fi'athered birds together. On the whole you 
will meet with nruiy dillieulties to be eueoun- 
tcred in pontc'r jn’geoii breeding, and a good 
deal of study and caie will be required to p.ro- 
dnee show bird.s; but nothing venture nothing 
win. 

You will naturally want your ])outens to show 
well, and to play up, a.s it is called, whenever 
they SCO you. To do thi.s well they ivrjuire 
some speci.d training, and the tii'st tiling to do 
is to J et and talk to your bird, so that lie comes 
at last (jiiite to know you and love you. Con¬ 
trive to jdace his i)en .so that it shall adjoin that 
of alien, in such a way that by moving a parti¬ 
tion you can suddenly bring her l.idvship into 
view. J.et liim see lier ev.-rv time you come to 
liim, but oiih' then, and by-and-hy lie will 
play up to you without any .sight of his 
charmer. 

When you want him to play, and when 
talking to him fondly at any time, use the words 
” hoo-ie hoy, hoo-ie.” Tliat is the jiouter’s word, 
but while using it you are to wave your hand 
in front of the cage. 

Pemeinber that, as pouters are large birds, 
they require the largest kind of pens and breed¬ 
ing-places. 

{To he continued.) 
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ADVENTURES AFLOAT; 

OR, THE STORY OF A SUPERCARGO. 

By the late W. H. G. Kingston’, 

Author of ** From Poicdcr-Monkey to Admiral, " Peter 
Tratvl,” etc. 

CHArTRR IV.— [Ci>n(inncd.) 

T he rest of the officers had now joined 
us except Mr. Randolph, who had the 
middle watch. We were all watching the 
strangers together. Now, as we sank 
down, into the hollow, the mas-ses of spray 
which blew off from the huge sea uprising 
between us and them, hid them from our 
sight. Some differed with the captain as 
to the size of the largest ship. One or 
two thought that she was an Indiaman. 
However, she was still so distant, and in 
the grey ilawn so misty looking and in¬ 
distinct, that it was difficult to decide the 
question. The captain himself was not 
certain. “ Howevt-r, we shall soon benble 
to settle the matter,” he observed, as the 
Barbara, nowon the summit of a mountain 
billow, was about to glide down the steep 
incline. Down, down, we went— it seemed 
that we should never be able to climb the 
opposite height. We were all looking out 
for the strangers expecting to settle the 
disputed point. “Where are they?” 
burst from the lips of all of us. “ Where, 
where P ” We looked, w’-e rubbed our eyes 
—no sail was in sight. “ I knew it would 
be so,” said Stubbs, in a tone in which I 
perceived a thrill of horror. O'Carroll 
asserted that he had caught sight of the 
masts of a ship as if sinking beneath the 
waves. 

“ Vei-y likely,” observed Stubbs, “that 
was of the ship he wms sending to the 
bottom, the other wms the Dutchman, and 
you don’t sec her now.” 

“ No, no, th(‘y were craft carrying human 
beings, and they have foundered without a 
chance of one man out of the many 
hundreds on board being saved,” exclaimed 
the caj^tain. 

Stubbs shook his bead as if he doubted 
it. We careered on towards the sjiot 
where the ships had gone down, for that 
real .ships had been there no doubt could 
be entertained. A strict look-out was koj^t 
for anything that might still be floating to 


prove that W'e had not been dtceivcal by’ 
some phantom forms. Those on the lo.;k- 
oiit forward reported an object ahead. 
“A^boat! a boat!” shouted one of them. 
“ No boat could live in such a sea,” ob¬ 
served the captain. IIo was right. As we 
ap[)roached, we saw a grating to which a 
hiimau being was clinging. It was, when! 
first seen, on the starboard bow% and it was, 
alas! evident that we should IcJive him at 
too great a distance even to brave a rope 
to which he might clutch. By his dress i'e 
appeared to be a seaman. He must have 
observed our approach ; but he knew W( 11 
enough that we could make no attempt to 
save him. Ho gazed at us steadily as we 
glided by—his countenance seemed ciJm— 
he uttered no cry—still ho clpug to his 
frail raft. Ho could not make up Iris 
mind to yield to death. It was truly a 
painful sight'. We anxiously watched him 
till we left the raft to which he still clung^ 
far astern. No other person was seen, 
but other objects were seen—floating spars, 
planks, gratings—to prove that we wer& 
near a spot where a tall ship had gone 
down. “It is better so,” observed the 
captain ; “ unless the sea had cast them on 
our deck we could not have saved one of 
tbem.” We rushed on up and down the 
I watery heights, Stubbs as firmly convinced 
as ever that the Flying Dutchman had 
produced the fearful catastrophe we had 
witnessed. 

On we went—the gale in no way’ abating. 

1 watched the mountain seas tUl I grew 
weary of looking at them ; still I learned 
to feel perfectly secure—a sensation I was 
at first very far from experiencing. Yet 
much, if not everything, depended on the 
soundness of our spars and rigging: a 
flaw in the wood or rope might be the 
cause of our destruction. I went below at 
meal-time, but I hurried again on deck, 
fascinated by the scene, though I would 
gladly have shut it out from mj^ sight. At 
length, towards night, literally wearied 
with the exertion of keeping my feet and 
watching those giant seas, I went below 
and turned in. I slept, but the huge white- 
crested waves were stiU rolling before me, 
and big sliips were foundering, and phan¬ 
tom vessels were sailing in the wind’s eye, 
and I heard the bulkheads creaking, the 
wind whistling and the waves roaring, as 
loudly as if 1 was awake; only I often 
assigned a wrong sign to the uproar. 
Hour after hour this continued, when, as I 
bad at last gone off more soimdly, a crash 
echoed in my ears, followed by’ shrieks and 
cries. It did not, however, awake me. It 
seemed a part of the strange dreams in 
which I was indulging. I thought that 
the ship had struck on a rock, that I 
escaped to the shore, had climbed up a 
lofty cliff, on the summit of which I found 
a wood fire surrounded by savages. They 
dragged me to it—I bad the most fearful 
forebodings of what they were about to 
do. Then I heard the cry, “ Fire ! lire ! ’* 
That was a reality—the smell of fire was in 
my’ nostrils—I started up—I was alone in 
the cabin. The ship was plunging about 
in an awful manner. I hurried on my 
clothes and imshed on deck. Daylight ha,d 
broke. The ship lately so trim seemed a 
perfect wreck. The foreu)ast had been 
carried away, shivercal to the deck, and 
hung over the bows, from which part of 
the crew were endeavouring to clear it. 
The main and mizeii toimiasts had like- 
vrise been carried away'. Smoke was 
coming up the fore hatchway, dow’n which 
the rest of the p^^)pie w’ore pouring buck -ts 
of water. I w’cnt forward to render assist- 
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ance. The foremast had been struck by 
lightning, and the electric fluid, after 
shattering it, had descended into the hold 
and set the ship on fire. We worked with 
the desperation of despair. Should tho fire 
once gain the mastery, no human power 
could save us. Tho sea was running as 
high as ever ; it was with difficulty that the 
ship could be kept before it. I exchanged 
but a few words with my companions; a 
bucket was put into my hands, and I at 
once saw what I had to do. The smoke 
after a time had decreased, for as yet no 
flames had burst forth. “Now, lads, 
follow me,” cried Randolph, the first 
offic(;r, leaping below with his bucket and 
an axe in his hand. Irby and four men 
sprang after him. With his axe the mate 
cut a way to get at the heart of the fire. 
We handed down buckets to hisjcompanions, 


bows. “ The c^e is breaking,” cried the 
captain, after looking round the horizon; 

“ cheer up, ray lads, and we shall do well I ” 
Encouraged by the captain the men 
laboured on, though from the violent 
working of the ship it w’as not without I 
great difficulty and danger that the mass 
of spars, ropes, and canvas could be 
hauled on board or cast adrift. As a 
landsman my assistance was not of much 
value, though I stood by clinging to the 
bulw'arks, to lend a hand in case I should 
be required. 

While glancing to windward, as I did 
every now and then, in hopes of seeing 
signs of the abatement of the gale, I 
caught sight of what seemed the wing of 
' an albatross, skimming the summit of a 
b)S8ing sea. I looked again and again. 
There it still was as at first. I pointed it 


“ Here comes the Flying Dutchman again," 
I observed to Stubbs. 

“ Not at all certain that she isn’t,” h 
answered, quite in a serious tone. 

“ No, she’s not that, but she’s ton time 
worse,” exclaimed O’Carroll; “she is th 
Mignonne, as I am a seaman, and vvill b 
bothering us pretty considerably, depen< 
on that.” 

We heartily hoped that he was mistaken 
but certainly she was very like the craft w 
had seen at St. Salvador. She passed ii 
as near as the heavy sea still running woiil 
allow her to do without danger to hersel: 
; A man w^as standing in the mizen rigging; 
I I caught sight of his face through m 
telescope. I thought that I distinguishe 
I a look of satisfaction in his countenance £ 
j he gazed at us. “ That’s La Roche ; 

I know the villain,” cried O’Carroll; “ 



The Lost Ship. 


who kept emptying them round where he i 
was working. The smoke was still stifling. ! 
Those below could scarcely be seen as they 
worked amidst it. The bulkhead was cut 
through. The seat of the mischief was 
discovered. Flames were bursting forth, 
but wet blankets were thrown on them. 
The buckets were passed rapidly down. 
The smoke was decreasing. “ Hurrah, 
lads! we shall have it under ! ” cried the 
first mate, in an encouraging tone. We 
breathed more freely. The fire was 
subdued. The peril had indeed been great. 
We had now to clear the wreck of the 
mast, which threatened to stave in the 


I out to the captain. “ A sail running | 
I down towards us,” he observed ^ ‘‘it is to 
' be hoped that she is a friend, for we are in 
a sorry plight to meet with a foej” The 
captain’s remark mode me feel not a little 
anxious as to the character of the approach¬ 
ing stranger. After a time it became 
evident that the wind was really falling. 
The wreck of the mast was at last cleared 
away, but a calm sea would be required 
before we could attempt to get up a jury- 
mast. We had watched the approach of 
the stranger: she was steering directly 
for us. As she drew nearer I saw O’Carroll 
examining her narrowly through the glass. 


I thought from what I heard that he m 
bound out here. He’ll work us ill, dope 
on that.” We now wished that the t 
had continued to run as high as it h 
hitherto been doing, when it would ha 
been impossible for the privateer to ha 
boarded us. It was now, however, rapic 
going down, though as yet it was 1 
rough to allow her to attemj)t to r 
alongside. It was possible that she tui^ 
pass us. No. After running on a slii 
distance her yards were braced sharp i 
and she stood back with the evident intc 
tion of attacking our helpless craft. 

{To be continued.) 
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BATTLES WITH THE SEA; 

OR, HEROES OF THE LIFEBOAT AXD ROCKET. 
By B. si. B.mlaxtt.ne, 

Author of “ The Red Man's Revenge," “ My Doggie and I," etc. 


CHAPTER IV.—CONSTRUCTION AND QUALITIES OF THfc LIFEBOAT. 


I ' pri'vioos chapters enough has been told, I 
liiiiik, hr prove that our lifeboats deserve 
.Tifst and thoughtful attention, not only as 


principles. Stability, resulting from breadth of 
beam, etc., will do much to render a boat safe in 
rough seas and tempestuous weather, but when a 


cross seas, no device that man has yet fallen 
upon will save it from turning keel up and 
throwing its contents into the water. 

Instead, therefore, of attempting to build a 
boat which cannot upset, men have deemed it 
wiser to attempt the construction of one which 
will not remain in that position, but which will, 
of necessity, right itself. The end aimed at has 
been achieved, and the boat now’ in use by the 
Lifeboat Institution is absolutely perfect in thi.s 
respect. What more could be desired in any 
boat than that, after being upset, it should 



"”^•3 their work, but in reference to their 
*^ 0 ! construction. It has been said that 
pos.se.sses special qualities which 
it nom all other boats. Chief among 
^ the self-righting and self-emptying 


boat has to face mighty rollers which turn it up 
until it stands straight on end, like a rearing 
horse, and even tummes it right over, or when 
it has to plunge into horrible maelstroms which 
seeth, leap, and fume, in the mad contention of 


right itself in a fe w sccandSf and empty itself of 
water in less than one minute ? 

A boat which.does not right itself when orer- 
tumed is only a lifeDoat so long as it maintiint 
its proper position on the water. Let its self- 






































































aiid lnioy:iiit ([ualitifs be ever so -^^ood, 
\<),i hdve only to uji.sct il to render it no better 
til.ill liny other bo:it—indeed, in a sense, it is 
wors'* than other boat •», because it leads inen to 
fiif" dan^^er wliich tlicy would not dare to en- 
fuiinter in an ordinary boat. 

Doubtless lifeboats on the non self-ri;:;htin" 
priie iide ])osse.ss p^r^at .stability, and are .seldom 
ovei turned ; iievertheles.s they occii.sionally are, 
and with bitid resnlts. Here is one example. 
In tlie month of January, ISOo, the Liverp'>ol 
lifeboiit, wtien out on .service, wa.s npsi^t, and 
seven men of lier ciauv wore drowned. Tlii.s was 
not a self-riyditing ])Oat, and it did not belong 
to the JJfuboat Instiiution, most of whoso 
Tio.d.s .are now built cn the sclf-rigliting 
priiici[)le. ^Moreover, the unfortunate nr n had 
not on lifdjelts. It may be added that the 
men who work the bouts of the In.stitution are 
not allowed to go olf without their cork life¬ 
belts on. 

d'akt* another ca.'-o. On the -Ith January, 
1857, the Point of Ayr lifeboat, wlien under sail 
in a gale, iijtset at a distance from the land. The 
acicidcnt wa.s seen from the .shore, but no aid 
could be rendered, and the whole hoat’.s crew— 
thirteen in number—were drowned. Tiiis boat 
wa.s con.sidered a good lifebo.it, and doubtles.s it 
was .so in many respeci.s, but it was not a self- 
righting one. Tw'o or tliroe of the poor fellows 
•were .seen clinging to the keel for twenty 
miimte.s, by wliieh time they bec.ame exhausted, 
•were washed olf, and, having no lifebelts on, 
perished. 

Again, in F(•bn^a^}^ 1.S58, the Soutliwol 1 life- 
boat—a large sailing boat, esteemed one of the 
finest in the kingdom, but not on the .self- 
righting principle—went out for exereis.*, and 
wa.s running before a heavy surf with all sail 
s.;t, when she suddenly ran on the top of a sea, 
turned bro.adside to the waves, and was U[»set. 
The crew in this case w’ere fortunately ii(>ar the 
shore, had on their lifebelts, and, although some 
of them could not swim, w’ere all saved—no 
tli.anks, however, to their boat, w'hich remained 
keel u])—but three unfortunate gentlemen who 
had bei.ui permitted to go off in the boat with¬ 
out lifebelts, and one of •wliorn was a good 
swimmer, lo.st their lives. 

Let it be noted here that the above three in¬ 
stances of ilisa.ster occurred in the daytime, and 
the contrast of the following ease will appear all 
the stronger. 

One very dark and stormy night in October, 
1.S58, the .small lifeboat of Dungeness jmt olf 
tlnough a heavy .sea to a wreck three-quarters of 
a mile from the shore. Eight stout men of the 
coastguard composcil her crew\ She was a self- 
righting, self-empfjing boat, belonging to the 
Lifeboat 1 nstiuition. The wreck W}vs readuMl soon 
after midnight, and found to have been aban¬ 
doned. The boat, therefore, returned toward.s the 
.shore. Now, there is greater danger in rowing 
before a gale than in rowung against it. For the 
first half-mile all went w'cll, though the sea w'as 
hoavy and brokem, but, on crossing a deep 
channel between two shoals, the little lifeboat 
Was caught up and struck by three heavy .seas 
i?i succe-s-sion. The coxswain lost command of 
the rudder, and she w;us earned away before a 
sea, broached to and upset, throwing her crew 
out of her. Jiiimrdlat<'Jy she righted lierself, 
cleared herself of water, and wa.s brought up by 
her anchor, w-hich had falhn out when she was 
overturned. The crew, meanwhile, having on 
lifebelts, boated and swam to tHe boat ; caught 
lioM of the life-lines fe.stooU'sl round lier sides, 
clambiacd into her, cut the cable, and returned 
to the shore in safety ! AVliat more need be 
said in fivour of the self-righting boats? 

Tlic .S! If-ciiiptying princiido is quite equal to 
the srlf-iighting in importance. 

In rrcry ease of putting olf to a wreck in a 
gale, a lifeboat shi[is a great deal of water. In 
most cases .she fills more than once. Frequently 
slio is ovtM whehned by tons of water by every 
s' l. A lamt full ot water cannot adv.ance, 
therefore baling becomes necessary ; but baling, 
besides being Very exhausting work, is so slow 
that it w.oiild be u.scles.s l.ibour in most cases. 
Besiih s, when men have to bale they cannot give 
that undivided attention to the oars which is 
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needful. To overcome tliis difiiculty the self- 
emptying phm was devised. 

As, I doubt not, the reader i.s now sufficiently 
inter'“.sted to a.sk the qiie.stions, How are .self- 
righting and .self-emptying aeeomplishf'd ? ij 
will tr}- to throw .some light on these subject.s. 

First, as to self-righting. You ane aware, no 
doubt, that the buoyancy of our lih-hoat is due 
chiefly to large air-cases at the ends, and all round 
the sido.s from stem to stem. The acconqtany- 
iijg drawing and diagrams will aid us in the 
descriidion. Here you have a portrait of, let 
us .say, a thirty-three feet, ten-oared lifeboat, of 
tlie Royal National I.ifeboat Institution, on its 
transporting carriage, ready for launcliing, and 
two disgrarn.s representing respectively a section 
and a de-ck view of the same (Figs. 1-3). 

The breadth of this boat is eight feet; its 
stowage-room .sufficient for thirty passengers, 
besides its crew of twelve men—^forty-two in all. 
It is double-banked; that is, each of its five 
banks, benche.s, or thwarts, .ac ’oramodates two 
rowers sitting side by side. The lines fe.sto;»nc‘d 
round the side di[i into the water, so that any 
one swimming alongside may easily grasp them, 
and in the middle part of the boat—^just where 
the large wheels eome in the engraving—two of 
tlie lines are longer than the others, so that a 
man might use them as stirrups, and thus he 
en.ahled to clamlier into the boat even without 
assistance. The rudder de.seends considerably 
below the keel—to give it more power—and has 
to he r.ii.sed when the lioat is being launched. 

The shaded parts of the diagrams show the 
position and fonn of the air-cases which prevent 
a lifeboat from sinking. The white oblong 
space in Fig. 3 is the free spacu available for 
crew and pa.s.sengers. In Fig. .2 is seen the 
depth to which the air-chambers descend, and 
the height to which the bow and stcra-chambers 
rise. 

It is to these large air-chambers in bow ami 
stem, coupled with great sheer—or rise fore and 
aft—of gunwale, and a very heavy keel, that 
the boat owes its self-righting power. The two 
air-chainbcr.s are rounded on tlie top. Now, it 
i.s obvious that if yoti were to take a model of 
.sucli a boat, turn it upside clown on a table, 
and try to make it rest on its two rounded air- 
chambcM's. you would encounter as much diffi¬ 
culty as did the friends of Columbus when they 
sought to make an egg .stand on its end. The 
boat would infallibly fall to one side or the 
other. In the water tlie tendency is precisely 
the same, and that tondeiiov is increased by the 
heavy iron keel, which drags the boat violently 
round to its riglit position. 

The self-righting piinciple wa.s discovered—at 
all events for the first time exhibited—at tho 
end of last century, by the Rev. James Bremuer, 
of Orkney. He first suggested in tho year 17fi2 
that an onliiiary boat might be m.ade self- 
righting by placing two watm'tight casks in the 
head and sternsheets of it, and fastening three 
hundredweight of iron to the keel. Aftenvards 
he tried tho experiment at Leith, and with such 
success that in 1810 the Society of Arts voted 
him a silver medal and twenty guineas. But 
nothing farther wa.s done until half a century 
later, when twenty out of twenty-four pilots 
lost their live.s by the upsetting of the non-self- 
righting Shields lifeboat. 

Then (ISJO) the late Duke of Northumberland 
ofl'ered a prize of 100 gnineasfortlie best lifeboat 
that could be produced. No fewer tlian 280models 
and drawings were .‘^r>iit in, and the plan.'^, s)H-cifi- 
catioiis, and de.seriptions of the.se formed five 
foUo'Tnanuscrijit volume's ! The various models 
were in tho sliapo of iiontooiis, catamarans or 
raft.s, north-country cobles, and ordinary boats, 
.-.lightly modified. The committee appointed to 
ilecide on their respective merits had a difficult 
task to perform. After six months’ careful,, 
patient investigation and experiment, the>^ 
awarded the prize to Mr. James Beeching, of 
(Ireat Varinoutli. Beeching’s bout, although the 
best, was nor, hnwcv(;r, deemed porfi‘ct. 

I'lie committee therefore .set ilr. James Peake, 
011(3 of their number, ami assistant master- 
shipwright at Woolwich Dockyard, to incorpo¬ 
rate a.s ni.any as po.ssiMe of the good qualities of 
all the other models witli Beeching’s boat. From 


time to time various important improvements 
havi' bi'i'ii made, and the result i.s the pre.st-nt 
inagiiiticeiit boat of the Institution, by im.-ans 
of which liundreds of lives are saved every 
year. 

Tlie self-di.schaTgc of water from a lifeboat is 
not so ea.sy to expound. It will bo the more 
readily comjireheiided if tho r(3ader understands, 
and will boar in remembrance, the physical faot 
that water will and mu.st find its. level. Tli.it 
is—no portion of water, .small or great, in tub. 
pond, or sea, c.an fora moineiit remain above its 
flat and level surface, except when forced into 
motion, or commotion. Left to itsi'lf it infallibly 
flattens out, becomes c.ilrn, lie.s still in tle.^ 
lowest attainable position—in other words, find.s 
its level. Bearing this in mind, let u.s look at 
Fig. 2. 

The dotted double line, about the middle of 
tho boat, extending from stem to stern, repre¬ 
sents the g/oor of the boat, on'U'hieh the men's 
feet re.st wh(?n standing or sitting in it. It al.so 
represents, or very nearly so, tho waterline out¬ 
side. Tliat is, tlio depth to which the l)oat will 
sink when afloat, manned and loiuled. There¬ 
fore the loot's fioor and the oceans surface are 
on the same level. Cfliservo that! The space 
between the floor .and tho keel is filled up with 
cork or other ballast. Now, there are six large- 
holes in the boats’ floor—each hole six inches in 
diameter—into which are fitted six rnctal tul'cs 
which ])ass down by the side of the cork ballast 
and right through the bottom of the boat itself; 
thus making six large openings into the sea. 

“ But hallo! ’’ you exclaim, “ won't the water 
from below rush up through these holes and 
fill the boat ? ” 

It will indeed rush up iato these holes, but it 
will not fill the boat, because it will have found 
its level—the level of ocean—before reaching the 
floor. D’ye see ? If not, go back a few paragraphs. 
Your mind is not sufficiently enlightened to go 
on ! Well, besides having reached its level, the 
water in the tubes has roach{3d six valves, which 
will open downwards to let water out, but which 
won’t ojien upwards to let it in. No>v, snp|Kj«e 
a huge billow topples into the boat and fills it 
quite full, is it not obvious that all the water in 
the boat stands alKrve, its level—laniig above the 
lioat’s floor? Like a wise element, it imme¬ 
diately seeks its own level by the only mode of 
egress—the discharging tubes ; and when it has 
found its level, it has also found tlie floor of the 
boat. In other wonls, it i.s nil gone : and this 
it does so violently that a lifeboat, filled to 
overflowing, frees itself, as I have already sai l, 
in less than one minute ! 

[ Tlie hteoyaney, therefore, of a lifeboat is not 
I affected for more than a few seconds liy the tons 
[ of water which occasionally and frequently 
break into her. To prove tliis let me refer you 
again to the account of the (Jonstance, given by 
its gallant cox.swain, as recorded in Cliap. iii. 
He speaks of the lifeboat as being “ buried,” 
“sunk” by the wave that burst over the 1 k)w 
of tho Stanley, and “immediately,” lie adds, 
“tho men made a grasp for tho spare oars 1 ” 
There is no 6uch remark us “when we recovered 
ourselves,” etc. Tho sinking and leaping to 
the .surface were evidently tlie work of a few 
.socond.s ; and this is in(U3ed the ca.se, for when 
the foive that sinks a lifeboat is removed, she 
rises that instant to the surface like a cork, ane. 
when she tumbles over she recovere herself witli 
the agility of an acrobat ! 

The trans[nirting-cflrringe is a most essc*iitial 
]iart of a lifi lioat tsta:l>li.simieiit, because wrecks 
iVcipiontly take place at some distance from 
.station, and prompt a.ssistanoe i.s of the utim'-it 
iiuportancG in all cases of rt?s('ue. It is dniv u 
by horses, and, with it^s c.xceedingly broail and 
strong •wheels, can be dr.aggt'd over any kind of 
road or across soft sand. It is al-ways backi*d 
into the surf so deep that the boat may be 
launched from it, with-her crew seated and th - 
oiir.s out ready to pull with might and main tlie 
instant tlie plunge is mad''. These firet strok; - 
of a litelK)at’8 crew are of iinmen.se important . 
Want of union or energy on the p.art of steers¬ 
man or ciw at thi.s critical point may be fatil. 
The boat mu.st be made to cut the breakers end 
on, SQ as to prevent her turning broadside on 
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aii'l bein^ rolled back on the beach. Even after 
these initial strokes have been made successfully 
there still remains the possibility of an iinnsu- 
.ally monitrous wave hurling the boat back end 


to discharge any water that may get into it; and 
slahihty, or a tendency not to upset. The last 
quality I shall refer to, though by no means the 
least, is strength. 


crutch on an iron tholcq)!!!. Each boat is pro¬ 
vided with a set of spare oars. Her equipment 
of compass, cables, grapnels, anchors, etc., is, 
as may be supposed, very complete, and she 



I.—Lifeboat on Carriage. 


over end. Something approaching to this, as 
well as the position of the transj»ortiiig carriage 
just after the boat has been launched, is shown 
in the sketch by Mr. Overeml on page 501, which 
represents the dashing onset of one of our life¬ 
boats, with the wreck firing rockets in the dis¬ 
tance. 

The boat resting on its carriage on the sands 
(Fig. 1) shows the relative |>osition of the two. It 
will be seen from that position that a very .slight 


From what has been already written about 
lifeboats being hurled against wrecks and rocks, 
it must be e\ndeiit that the strength of ordinary 
boats would not sulfico. 

In order to give them the requisite strength 
of frame for their tremendous warfare, they are 
built of the best Honduras mahogany, on what 
is known a.s the diagonal plan—that is, the 
boat has two distinct “skins” of planking, 
one set of planks being laid on in a diagonal 



2.- Diagram of Lifeboat, Bird’s-eye View. 


tip will suffice to cause the bow of the l>oat to drop 
towards the sea. As its keel rests on rollers, 
comparatively little force is requiivd to launch 
it. Siioh fon‘-e is applied by means of ropes 
attached to the stern, passing through pulleys 
at the outer end of the carriage, so that people 
■on shore haul the ropes inland in order to force 
the boat off its carriage seaward. 

Once the boat has got fairly over the surf and 


I position to the others. Moreover, these planks 
I run from one gunwale round under the boat to 
the other gunwale, and have a complete layer 
I of prepared canvas between them. Thus great 
, strengtii. ana elasticity are combined, so that 
' the boat can stand an inconceivable amount of 
' battering on wreckage, rock.s, or saml without 
j being destroyed. 

That this is really so I will endeavour to 



3.--Diagram of Lifeboat, Section. J 


out upon the wild sea, her progre.ss is compara- I 
tively safe, simple tugging against wind and sea, 
being all that has to be done until the wreck is 
TcachiMl, where dangers of another kind await her. | 
I have now .shown that the great qualities of 
lifeboat are—^?iot/cr,7iC7/, ora tendency not to 
f sinl^ ; self-righting power, or inability to remain 
upsiJp down ; or a capacity 

I 


prove by referring in the next chapter to a par¬ 
ticular instance in which the great strength of 
one of oiir lifeboats was powerfully illustrated. 

It may be added, in conclusion, that the oars 
of a lifeboat are short, ami .so made as to com¬ 
bine the greatest po.sSible streni^th and lightnes.s. 
They are fasten*^! to the gunwale by short 
pieces of rope, and work in a moveable iron 


rides upon the storm in a rather gay dress of 
red, white, and blue, in order that .she may be 
readily distinguished from other b«ats—her 
lower parts being white, her upper sides blue, 
and her line of “fender” all round being 
scarlet. 

{To be continued.) 


(Eovrcspunbcnfc. 



J. Feuguson.— 1. Be careful to break the shellac into 
minute pieces, and stand tlie spirit and lac in a warm 
place. Th»^ bottle should be corked, and tlie spirit 
must be of the best quality. We never experienced 
any (lilfl^fulty in effeetinjr a solution. 2. The l>est 
knot for making coils, in our opinion, is that floured 
on pace 2lW (!< ijj. 6) Fip. s. on the same pa^fe, is also 
a "ood one. 3. a is the Linicrick bend, b tlie round 
bend, c the sneck l»en 1 pattern of hook ; the Linie-^ 
rick is considered tl»e l>er4. 4. A cement for India- 
rnl)ber maybe made by dissolving rubber in naphtha 
or sulphide of carbon. 6. Tlic piece of line sent is 
eompoRpil entirely of hair, and does not need dress¬ 
ing: and, in fact, it is inipo^sible to dress it If 
dcbiied. 
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Railway Bov.— We arc glad you liked our papers on 
Taxidermy, and that you are making such good pro- 
gres.s in the art. As to eyes, wijite to Mr. Burton, 
Naturalist. Wardour Street. Oxford Street, London. 
Tiie coals you have managed to get into your hands 
ought to be picked out with a hue needle. 

Skoina.— 1. Yes, the Pennell hook is, in our opinion, 
by fur the best for even sca-tishing. 2. The dressings 
will serve for salt water. 3. Salmon-gut is best. 

Vincent Dormer.— l. Soak your gut-line till pliable 
before unrolling it, then straighten it by rubbing a 
piece of indiarubber along it. 2. Repeat this ques- • 
tion ; we don’t understand what you want to know. 
Athlete. —No: practised in moderation, and under | 
the rules fully explained in our articles on training, 
such exercises ought to benefit the weakest. True 
traising is the very reverse of violent and injuiious 
exertion. ' 

E. C. Weston.— We do not know of anything better ] 
for your purpose than the various articles on Ventri- i 
loquism that have already appeared In our pages. i 
Alfred the G keat.— AW back numbers, and of course, 
therefore, the 8i>ecial one to which you refer, may 
still be obtained. As to whether you could build 
such a canoe, read the article and judge for yourself. 

A YouNO Cricketer.— The best way to procure the 
cricket plate in gootl condition is to order it through 
your liooksello *. Our publisher would send it through 
the post for four Id. stamps, but there would be i 
great risk of damage in transmission. 

W, H. M.—1. We have already given a biographical | 
sketch of Jules Verne, accompanind by a capital j 
portrait. See our last volume. 2. Yes. and no. If 
the paraffin lamp were at all imperfect, thus causing 
only partial combustion and bad smell, the plants 
would be injured, but not otherwise. 

A. M.—It is of no manner of use sending such amateur 
productions. Whatever other papers may do, our ' 
space is far too valuable to be given up to third or j 
fourth-rate stories. 

W. G. C. and Others.—Refer to our first volume for I 
capitally illustrated articles on rabbits aud rabbit- 
keeping. Others will be given. 

0. M. R.. A. V. D., and Others.—You cannot do better 
than read the articles on Oymmistics and Training 
appe.aring in our columns. Dumbbells are useful, 
but their weight should be proportioned to one’s 
strength. 

Cou.siN Benedict, J. R. kYNNS, and other inquirers on 
entomological matters, should read our back num- , 
bei-s. Nearly aU the information they require is 
therein given. 

Rummer Bill.—P lough Monday is the first Monday 
after Twelfth Day. The Christmas holidays then i 
used to end, and the men returned to their agricul¬ 
tural work. .4 plough tised to be drawn from door 
to door, and plough-money collected fora winding- 
up merry-making. 

Vkrtkrrata. — Your neatly-written note to hand. 
You are evidently studying natural history, but | 
surely you know the meaning of “caudal” ? We w'ill 
not eucourage Liziness by telling yon—so there ! In 
the Callionym’is Lyver the dorsal fins are two, and 
the anterior is elongated into the shape of a little i 
fishing-rod; the anal fin is beneath, and nearly oppo- j 
site the posterior dorsal; and the ventral lies beneath ' 
the throat. Do you sketch at all? If so, while 
studying natui-al history*, sketch every animal you 
want to keep in your memory. Sketching is a very 
great aid to the memory. 

Walter Je.>skll.—T here is no necessity for the pro¬ 
cedure you recommend if the gut be crushed hetw'een 
the teeth for three-eighths of an inch of its extreme ! 
end. If the whipping-silk be well-waxed, evenly | 
bound, and securely tied, even the crushing is I 
not an absolute necessity. 'I'liauks for your sug- i 
gestion, however, ' 

PiaCATOR (H. A. W.).—1. The line is a very nicely- 
made one, intended only for fly-fishing. To dress it 
would Imj to spoil it: It is not suitable for pike-fish¬ 
ing at all. as it w’ould soon wear out with the inevit¬ 
able rough usage incurred in that kind of angling. 

H. B.- A sketch of a schooner, lugger, and schooner- 
yacht was given in our last volume. Refer back, as 
of course we canuot keep repeating such infonua- 
tion. 

Cave Leone.m.—Y our fox-terrier is losing his puppy 
teeth ; he will soou get his second set, so you ueedn’t 
be alarmed. 

William Drain.— l. You can get good penny maps of 
Messrs. Keith Johnston and Co., Paternoster Build¬ 
ings. 2. The Engiueers are employed in working at 
the fortifications, trenches, etc., ami in bridge¬ 
building, surveying, and other technical matters, 
'fhe Anny Service Corps has to attend to transport 
and commissariat duties 

Gyfk.s —Salt-boxes will always be damp, just ns sea 
sand is always damp when used in the mortar of 
which liouses are built. Your best plau would be to 
get new hutches, as you will never get the salt out 
once it lias tlioroughly made Its way into the wood. 

W. ProKLE'3.—1. Gulielinus iv, was William rv. If 
you do not know Latin you might know sufficient 
English history to prevent your asking us who was 
King of England in lS3d. Are you even ignorant of 
the coat-of arms of your own country? 2. All 
smashed. 



When winds are raging o’er the upper ocean. 

And billows wild contend with angry roar, 

Tis said far down beneath the wild commotion. 
That peacfeul stillness relgueth evenuore. 

Far, far beneath, the noise of tempest dieth. 

And silver waves chime ever peacefully, 

Aud 110 rude storm, how fierce soe’er he flieth. 
Disturbs tlie Sabbath of the deeper Sea. 

So to the heart that knows Tliy love, dear Saviour, 
There is a temple sacred evermore, 

And all the battle of life’s angry voices 
Dies in hushed stillness at its peaceful door. 

Far, far aw’ay the roar of passion dieth, 

And loving thoughts rise cahv and peacefully, 

And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er he flietli. 
Disturbs the soul that dwells, O Lord, in Thee. 

U. B. Stoice. 


Babinoton and Others.—Here again we cannot repeat. 
Get the indexes, and read the articles already pub- I 
lished. I 

Calvini.‘5T.— Carlyle’s works are published by Messrs. 1 
Chapman and Hall, Piccadilly. The people’s edition 
costs 2a. per volume. “Sartor Resartus” occupies 
one volume; “ French Revolution," tliree volumes ; | 

“Cromwell,” five volumes. 

O.H.—Get the index. “Boxing,” by Donnelly, pub- 
lished by Weldon aud Co. i 

Marlburian can obtain information regarding the ' 

Society of Arts by applying to the secretary at John | 
Street, AdelphL j 



Another Coming Kino. 


[See our articles on Tc/pSt ^os. 5 and 7.) 


Creole.—A Creole originally meant an inliabltant 
the American colonies who was descended fr< 
Spanish settlers, ns distinguished frem the abc 
gines and negroes, but it has now come to inchi 
all those born In America and the West Indies whe 
descent is partly but not entirely European. T 
negroes born in Cuba are known as Creole Negro 
to distinguish them from such as are landed'fn 
Africa. 

E. T. Green.—T he Eurydice was capsized off the 1 
of Wight on March 24, 1878. 

H. M. T.—Roughly speaking, a shekel you can reel 
as half-a-crown, a piastre as five shillings, and 
noble as a lawyer’s fee—six and eightpence. 

L. A. B.—For the current volume the plates can o 
l>e had in packets at its close. 

Charlie.- Septuagesima, Sexagesima, Quinqungesii 
and Qua^lragesima are so called because in to\ 
numbers they come seventy, sixty, fifty, aud fc 
days before Easter. 

H. T. Bacon.—D ecidedly knot! Your netting si! 
and that will not do. See our articles on Nett 
again. 

Porcupine Quills.—T he drawings exhibited at So 
Kensington are those of the pupils attending the 
Schools. If you wish to exhibit, join an Art Chu 
connection with the Department, and your dr 
kigs are goixi enough they will find their wa] 
SouUi Kensington without any trouble on your p 

CYONUS.—The Thames swan-marks were altered 
1878. The present marks are, for the Crowm, insi 
of six diamonds, two diamonds side by side on 
top of the beak ; for the Vintners’ Company 
single nicks. Instead of the double V. one at < 
side of the beak (tlie tavern sign of “ 'ITie Swan n 
Tw'o Necks” = “Swan with two tucks," as pert 
you know); and for the Dyers’ Company one n 
without the bars, on the right side of the b 
ITiere are over 600 swans on the Thames, an< 
these about 500 belong to the Crown. The swan i 
to be considered a royal bird, in which no pel 
could have a property except by Crown grant, 
creating the privilege the CYown granted a “ Cy 
nota," or sw'an-mark, for a “ Game of Swans." 1 
long the companies have had the privilege is 
known, but probably since the time of Heurj vi 

J. Perram.—S ir Frederick Roberts, Sir Ganict ^ 
seley, and the Duke of Wellington w’ere born in 
land. Marshal MacMahon is a FrcHchman, 
ancestors having lived in France since the da) 
our William ill. 

Fredericton.—W e do not know the names of 
bicycle makers in Canada, but a thoroughly ( 
machine would cost you not less than £12. We n 
recommend any special makers. 

T. C. G.—1. Mr. Gladstone is a Scotchman, and 
bom at his father’s house, Fas(iue, in Kincard 
shire, on December 2yth, 1809. 2. Your cage is 
small. 

Hon. Sec. B.B.C.—We have already given a recipe, 
as we there stated, we do not expect many of 
bicyclists will succeed at it. It is not an easy t 
to burnish a machine. The best plan is to g 
thorouglily done at the maker's, and then keep 
condition by putting it all right after each ride. 
“Matchless" has an indiarubber spring much 
you suggest, and the jarring Is reduced to a mini] 
by the employment of rubber in other parts ol 
machine. You can see it at 27, Holbom Viac 
near St. Andrew'’s Church. 

Durham.—T here is no difficulty. The lunatic asi 
near the “ Elephant and Castle” is Bethlehem' 
pital, and the title has been abbreviated Into Bed 
Bedlam is not its official name; that remains 
always was—Bethlehem. 

Inquirer,- The answer appeared last January. 1 
is the use of sending us questions if you w ill not 
the trouble to read the replies ? 

S. P.—Too good to l>e true. Your shilling of 10 
too old to be genuine. There were no shillings 
the eighteenth year of Henry vii. When then ct 
they weighed 144 grains, aud on the obverse v 
profile of the king, with an arched crown, aiu 
titles HKNRIC DI ORA REX ANOUK z FR; on the re’ 
was the royal shield bearing quarterly the an 
France and England upon a cross fourch6e. w 
lis on a trefoil betwesn the forks. One of i 
original shillings has sold for £S 8s. 

J. W, H.—If Whitaker does not give you the iufc 
tion you require you must get the “Nautied 
manack." It is cheaper to make a large telesc o 
far as buying the materials is concerned, bu 
lal>our is ^eat; and for nine-tenths of our am 
astronomers it is better for them to buy their 
scopes ready-made from some good optician. 

E. G. H. L.—If, by the terms of the seijaratior 
mother has the entire custody and managemc 
the children, the boy can be apprenticed wi: 
consulting any one el^. 


*** A new School Story hy^Paul Blake, 
illustrated articles on Lacrosse,'* by a Chair 
Player, will commence immediately in 
columns. 











By Gordon Stables, m.d., r.n 


Author of Jungle. Peak, and Plain," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER Vrri. — ROLLING HOME -A ROUOH 
PASSAGE—THE \VELCOME BACK—THE WAY 
A SAILOR SLEEPS. 

T17 ILEX the royal eagle» the bird of Jove, 
V V paid a visit to the Castle of Arran- 
dopn, and dropped so daringl}* into the 
poultry-yard, intent only on turkey, it 
will be remembered that his presence 
created no little commotion, but I question 
if the din of that memorable morning 
even equalled the hubbub that arose when 
Allan and his friends returned from their 
four months’ cruise in the cutter. 

A letter from Oban had reached Mrs. 
McGregor three days beforehand, so that 
they were quite expected, and even the 


Welcomed Home In true Highland Fashion. 
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probable hdur of^heir arrival in the creek 
at Glcutrooin was known. 

The voyage from Portree to Oban had 
been an mieventful one. Tlie wind was 
favoarable all the way, but strong enough 
to make a glorious passage mth a close- 
reefed mainsail imd storiti jib, so they 
bowled along, impatient, now to get 
back to bonnio Arrandoon. But they did 
not mind the roughness of the passage; 
they did'Odt mind, the tumbling and the 
tossing they got^ they de.sx)ised even the 
danger of being pOoped. They made 
heftvy- wefather just off Ardnamurchan 
Point. McBain stuck to dhe tiller, and for 
a whole hour or more, p^haps, there was 
not a word spoken by any one. They are 
fearful cliffs, those aromid the wild high¬ 
lands of Ardnamurchan, black and wet 
and fearful; the largest ship that ever 
floated would bo dashed to pieces in a few 
minutes if it had the misfortune to run 
amongst them. Perhaps our heroes were 
thinking how little chance their cockle¬ 
shell of a cutter would have, if she got 
carried anywhere near them, but they kept 
their thoughts to themselves, and mean¬ 
while the yacht was behaving like the 
beauty she was. Indeed she seemed 
positively to enjoy rolling homewards over 
these great, green, foam-crested seas; for 
she bobbed and she bowed to the waves; 
she curtseyed to them and coquetted with 
them as if she were indeed a nymph of the 
sea, and a flirt as well. Sometimes she 
would dip her bowsprit into a wave, as if 
she meant to go down bows filsst, but in a 
moment she had lifted her head again, and 
tossed the waters saucily off, ere ever it had 
time to reach the well; next she would 
flood the lee-rail, and make the waves 
believe they could board her there, then 
righting again in an instant, after a nod 
or two to the seas ahejid, as much as to 
say, “Please to observe what I shall do 
now,’* she would sink herself right down 
by the stem, with the foam surging around 
her like a boiling cauldron, but never 
admitted a drop. There were times, though, 
when she sunk so far down in the trough of 
the sea that her sails began to shiver, yet 
for all that she was uphill again in a second 
or two, aud scudding onwards as merrily 
as ever. 

The seas were shorter in Loch Sumart, 
they were choppy in the sound of Mull, 
and seemed to get bigger and rougher 
every other mile of the journey; the crew 
were not sorry, therefore, when the anchor 
was let go, and the mainsail clewed, in the 
Bay of Oban. 

“ Why,” said Kalph, after dinner that 
day, “ we haven’t haa such a tossing all the 
cruise. I declare to you, boys, that every 
bone of my body aches from top to toe.** 

McBaiu laughed. 

“ You ought to go out,** he said, “ for a 
few nights with the herring boats.*’ 

“Is it rougher,” queried Ralph, “than 
what we have already gone through ? ** 

“ Ten times,” replied McBain. 

“ Then, if you please,” said Ralph, 
“ don’t send me. I’d rather be excused, 
Captain McBain, I do assure you.” 

“ And so our summer cruise is ended,” 
said Allan, with something very like a sigh. 

“ And haven’t we enjoyed it too,” said 
Rory, who was lying on the sofa locker, 
book in hand. “Troth, boys,” he added, 
“ I didn’t notice, till this very minute, 
that my book was upside down. It is 
dreaming I was entirely. Och! those 
beautiful • mountains of Cuchullin, raising 
their diamond tops into the summer air, 
with the purple haze beneath them, and the 


blue sea flecked white-winged birds 1- 
Scenery like this I’ll never get out of my > 
head, and what is more* I never wish to, 
and if ever it do^ attempt to slip away, 
sure I’ve only to shut my eyes and play 
that sweetest of old roveries. “ Tha mi tann 
leis a ghoal” (The Languor of Love), ansd 
it will all, all come back again.” 

“ And \te’ve had the very beat of eating 
and drinking all the time, you know,” 
Ralph said. 

“ Aud it hasn’t cost us much,” added 
Allan. 

Bory looked first at one and then at the 
other of- bps. fr^dSi ap|»reiitly more in 
eorrowthaCL'in anger; then he resumed his 
book, this time with the right side up. 

“I’ve been keeping tally,” continued 
Allan, addressing himself more particulariy 
to McBain, “ of all that our vo^'age has 
cost us, and taking everything into con¬ 
sideration, I find that we couldn’t have 
travelled half so cheaply on shore, nor 
could we have lived as cheaply even at 
home. We did not pay much for the cutter 
and all her fittings, and if we had cared to 
do a little more fishing, and sent more 
boxes of lobsters down with the southern 
steamers, I think we would positively have 
made a good deal of profit.” 

“You are thoroughly practical,” said 
Ralph, “ I like you for that.” 

“Well, but,” said Allan, half apolo¬ 
getically, “neither of us, you know, is 
extra rich, and I think it is some satisfac¬ 
tion to look back to a time spent most 
pleasantly and enjoyably, without either 
extra expenditure, or—or—what shall I 
say ? ” 

“ Prodigality,” suggested Ralph. 

“ That word will do,” said Allan; “ but I 
do declare I’m nearly half asleep.” 

“ I expect,” said McBain, trying to 
repress a yawn, “ that we will all rieep to¬ 
night without rocking.” 

Two hours afterwards they ivere all 
asleep, and the yacht rose and fell geutly 
on the rippling water, the moon shone 
over the mountains, making the houses in 
the little town all look as if their walls 
were marble and their slated roofs were 
burnished gold. 

They would have gone right up Loch 
Linnhe, instead of oalling at Oban, only 
Rory wished to do a little extra varnishing 
and gilding before their return, so they 
stopped here for two days. 

Yes, tliere is no mist^e about it, there 
was a commotion in and around the old 
castle. As Allan and his friends came 
filing up the • glen, headed by Peter, who 
had gone to meet them with the bagpipes, 
in true Highland fashion, I think the 
dogs were the first to hear the wild joyous 
notes of the pibroch. Every one of them 
found his way out into the courtyard; 
the inner gate of the drawbridge was 
closed, so Oscar and Bran stood and 
barked at it, just as if that would open it; 
the smaller dogs yapped at their heels, 
for whatsoever Bran and Oscar did, the 
collie and Skyes followed suit: every 
feathered biped about the place joined in 
the chorus, and then, for just a moment, 
there was a slight lull, when Allan’s 
favourite pony was heard laughing loud 
and shrill to himself in the stables. 

“ Och! and och I ” cried old Janet, rushing 
out to open the gate for the dogs, “ it’s 
the happy day for old Yoniah (JTanet) and 
it’s the happy day for the whole of us. Go 
doggies, go craytures, and meet the dear 
ma.ster.” 

The dogs needed no pressing. Headed 
by Bran, with Oscar in the rear—for these 


dogs alwaya^kept up a certain decorum in 
presence of the others—out they rushed, 
and next moment Allan was in the midst 
of* them. 

He would not oheok them in • their ghe 
for'all the world, but, with Bran on one 
side of him, and Collie on«the other, and 
"'all the %yes dancing round his feet, it 
must be confessed that, for fully five 
^minutes, he had rather a rough time of it. 
Oscar, after kissing his master on the ear, 
picked off his hat, and trotted away Lack 
with it to the oastle. 

So Allan i^umed: '^arelkaded but 
laughing, to receive the>«ffectionate greet¬ 
ings of his mother and sister. But who is 
that tall, handsbme, elderly gentleman in 
company with the latter ? You woifld 
have required no answer to that question 
hod you but seen the rich blood mantling 
in Ralph’s cheeks the moment he saw him, 
or marked the glad glitter in his eyes. He 
seemed to clea^the drawbridge at a couple 
of bounds. 

“Father, father!” 

“ Ridph, boy ! ” 

“ Your runaway son,” said Ralph, laugh¬ 
ing. 

“ My sailor boy! ” said his father, smiling 
in his turn. 

Those last words made Ralph’s heart 
bound with joy. He knew his father well, 
and he knew when he said “ my sailor boj’^ ” 
that he did not mean to repent his promise 
anent the yacht. 

Allan was talking to his mother and 
sister, Ellen McGregor hanging on his 
arm, and looking fondly up in his face. 

But poor Irish Rory stood shyly by him¬ 
self, close by the drawbridge gate. At 
present there was nobody to speak to him ; 
for the time being, at all events, there was 
no one to bid him welcome back. 

“ Och ! ” he said to himself, with a sigh, 
“the never a father nor mother have I. 
Sure I never remember feeling before that 
I was an orphan entirely.” 

A big cold nose was thrust into Ms hand. 
Then a great dog rubbed its shoulder -with 
rough but genuine kindness against his 
legs. It was Bran’s mother, and her 
behaviour affected him so that he was 
almost letting fall a tear on her honest 
head, when he suddenly spied old Janet, 
and off went the cloud from his brow in a 
moment—and off went be, to pump-shake 
the old lady by the hand, and vow to her 
that this was the happiest day in his life. 

And old Janet must needs wipe her eyes 
with her apron as she called him, much to 
his ammsoment, . “ ma chree” and “ ma 
ghaol’’ (love), and “the bonuie boy that 
he was,” and a hundred other flattering end 
endearing epithets, that made Rory laugh 
and pump-shake her hand again, and feel 
on the whole as merry as a cricket. But 
when Ellen herself came running towanls 
him, and placed both her hands in his and 
welcomed him “ home,” then his cup oi 
joy was about full, and he entirely forgot 
he was an orphan. Then she dragged liim 
over to her mother, and the first greetings 
over, 

“ Isn’t he sunburnt ? ” said Ellen : “ but 
do, mamma, look at Allan and his ftieuci. ’ 

“Well,” said Allan, “what colour are 
we ? ” 

“ Oh, just like flower-pots,” said Ellen, 
laughing. 

That same afternoon Allan was sitting 
talking to Rory in his “ sulky,” wlien in 
burst Ralph. Ho had just returned from 
a long walk with his father, and he was 
looking all over joyous. 

. “Why, what do you think, boys?” ho 
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<3ried, rabbing his hands* and then making^ 
believe to punch Ailan in the ribs; “what 
■do you think, old man ? ’* he added. 

“ Something very nice, I’ll be bound,’* 
said Allan, “ or staid steady Ralph would 
not be so far off his balance.” 

“ It is pleasant in the extreme,** said 
/Ralph, tal^g a seat in front of them, 
•“ and so very unexpected too.’* 

“ Now guess what it is.” 

“ Oh; but we can’t, we never could,** said 
his friends. 

“Out with it, Ralph** cried Allan, 
““ don’t keep us in * tig-tire.’ ** 

‘ ‘ Yos, don’t bo provoking, Ralph, ” added 
Rory. ' ' 

“ Well, thmi,*’ said Ralph, speaking very 
rslowly, just a word at a t^e, “father 
—has — been—down—to Cowes—and— 
bought—” 

“ The yacht! ” cried Allan, interrupting 
'/him. “ Hurrah ! ” 

I “Just one moment, ray boys,” cried 
/Rory, “ I must blow off steam or I’ll 
burst.** So saying, he seized his violin and 
•^commenced playing one of the wildest, 

! maddest Irish melodies ever they had 
listened to. You might have called the I 
I air a jig, but there was a certain sadness 
in it, as there is in even the merriest of 
I Ireland’s melodies; tenderness breathed 
! through every bar of it. You might have 
[ imtigined while Rory played that you saw 
t his countrymen dancing at a wake, and 
heard even their wild “Hooch! ” but at 
the same time you could not help fancy¬ 
ing you saw the mourners crooning over 
the coffin, and heard the broken-hearted 
I -wail of the coronach. 

Both Allan and Ralph were pretty well 
'Used to all Rory’s queer, passionate, and 
impulsive ways, and so they always gave 
■him what sailors call “plenty of rope” 

, ;and landsmen call “latitude.” 

I When he had finished and quieted down, 

. then did Ralph explain to Us friends all 
about the purchase of the yacht. 

I “ Not a toy, mind you,” he said, “ a 
I really first-rate sea-going schooner yacht, 
A 1 at Lloyd’s, and all that so|t of thing, 
i New only three years ago, copper fasten- 
, rings, wire rigging, and everything com- 
I plete.** 

“ And what is her size ? ’* said Allan. 

I “ Oh! ** said Ralph, “ there is plenty of 
room to swing a cat in her, I can assure 
I you ; she is nearly two hundred tons.” 

' “Two hundred tons! why she’ll take 
some managing, won’t she ? ” 

“ Father says she will be as easily 
fsailed with the crew we will have, and 
with ordinary caution, as our little cutter 
yacht.” 

I “ Of course,” said Rory, “we will have 
“trial trips and all that sort of thing.” 

“ Ay, ay, lad^” said Ralph, “ but don’t 
you imagine that my father will trust this I 
tine yacht in such juvenile hands as ours 
^vithout an experienced sailing-master 
being on board.” 

* ‘ And I wonder who that will be,’* said 
/Rory, “ for you know we wouldn’t take to 
every stranger.” 

“Boys,” said AUan, “I don’t think we 
vill have a stranger over us as sailing¬ 
-master. I can tell you a bit of a secret; 
or i>erhaps, Ralph, you can guess it, if I ask 
yon a question or two. Well, then, what 
<lo you think McBain has been studying 
l:ii3 Rosser so earnestly for these last many 

tLiionths ? ” 

I “I have it,” cried Rory, “sure he’s 
.;r>ing to take out a Board of Trade certifi- 
i-uito as master.” 

‘ ‘ You’re right,” said Allan, “ and I think 


he could take one now even, for he is well 
up in navigation. He is well up in loga¬ 
rithms, and a capital arithmetician, I won’t 
say mathematician, though he knows 
Something of mathematics as well. He 
can take his latitude and longitude, and 
can lay the place of a vessel on the chart. 
He knows how to use his sextant well, 
and can adjust it by the sun ; he can take 
lunars and find his latitude by a star, and 
he knows everything about compasses and 
chronometers, and mind you that is saying 
a good deaL And he can observe azimuths 
too, and he knows many things more 
that I can’t tell you about; he says himself 
he can work a day’s work well, and I for 
one wouldn’t mind sailing anywhere with 
him; but he doesn’t mean going up yet 
•for three months. McBain may be slow, 
but he is sure.” 

“And we know,” said Rory, “he can 
pass in seamanship.” 

“ I should think he could,” said Allan; 
“ in that respect I’m proud of my foster- 
father; he can make sail and take it in, 
and work a ship in the stormiest weather; 
ho can secure a mast, or cut one adrift, and 
he can rig a jury, and I needn’t tell you he 
knows all about the lead and the log¬ 
line. Oh yes, he is a thorough seaman, 
and he is well up in something else too, 
which I don’t think the Board of Trade 
ever think of examining people on. He is 
a good weather prognosticator; he knows 
the signs of the clouds, and from which 
direction the wind is likely to blow, and by 
looking at the sea ho can tell you the 
wind’s force, and whether the sea is going 
down or rising, and also the rate the ship 
is going at. Nor is the barometer a mere 
toy with him, it is a friend in need, and 
positively seems to speak to him. Well, 
boys, what else would you have i* He is a 
sailor every inch, and dearly loves the sea; 
he tells me, too, he can sleep like a sailor.” 

“How should a sailor sleep?” asked 
Ralph. 

“ Why, with one eye open, figuratively 
speaking,” replied Allan. * ^ He ought to be 
able to sleep soundly through all natural 
and legitimate noises. He ought to know 
the pesition of the ship before he lies down, 
hoW^ier head is, what »iil she carries, how 
the wind is, and how it is likely to be, and 
whe'ther the glass is rising, falling, or 
steady. With this knowledge, commend¬ 
ing himself to the kind God who rules and 
governs all things, his slumbers will be 
deeper and sweeter, I do verily believe, 
than any that ever a landsman knows. 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep, the 
creaking of the ship’s rudder will not awake 
him, nor the labouring of her timbers, nor 
the dull thud of striking seas, nor the 
howling of the wind itself; but let any¬ 
thing go wrong, lot a sail cany away, ay, 
or a rope itself, or let her ship more water 
than she ought to with a good man at the 
wheel, then your sailor awakes, and very 
likely his head will appear above the'bom- 
panion hatch about five seconds after¬ 
wards.” 

“ Allan,” said Rory, “ you’re quite elo¬ 
quent. Troth, it strikes me you’re a 
sailor yourself, every inch of you.” , 

“I should like to be,” said Allan, 
earnestly. 

“And so shoidd we all,” said Rory; 
“but, Ralph, dear boy,” he adfled, “ where 
is this yacht ? Wliere is the Snowbird ? ” 

“ She is called the Sappho at present,” 
replied Ralph, “ and she is safely in dock 
at Dundee.” 

“ Dundee ! ” cxclmmed Rory, in some 
amazement. 


“Yes, Dundee,” repeated Ralph; “that 
is the place to fit out ships for the far 
north. You see, she’ll want an extra skin 
on her to withstand the icc, and she must 
be fortified, strongly fortified in the bows, 
inside with wood and outside with iron. 
Father told me all about it. Father is very 
clever.” 

“ And I know he is very, very good,” 
said Rory; “ but did you tell him where we 
purposed cruising ? ” 

“ I did, of course,” replied Ralph; “ that 
was the reason he sent the yacht to be 
fortified. In my very last letter I ex¬ 
plained all our hopes tmd wishes to him.” 

“ And what does he say ? ’* 

“ Why, that an English gentleman, with 
youth on his side, ought to be able to go 
anywhere and do anvthing.” 

“ Bravely spoken,” cried Adlan. 

“Bravely indeed,” said Ralph; “but 
father added that in this great cruise of 
ours we must not be rash.” 

“We will look upon that wish of your 
father’s,” said Allan, “ as a sacred com¬ 
mand, never to be broken.” 

“ That will we,” said Rory, enthusiastic¬ 
ally- 

And he advised us, when thoroughly 
fitted and ready for sea, not to go right 
up icewards all at once, but to take first 
Shetland, and then the Faroe Isles and Ice¬ 
land, on our ^vay.” 

“ That would indeed be nice,” said Rory. 
“ I’ll wan-ant we’ll find many things w^ 
worth seeing in both places.” 

“Yes,” said Ralph, “andhe says we 
should then bear up for Baffin’s Bay, and 
not attempt the far northern ice till we 
have done some exploring there, and got 
acclimatised, and well versed in the know¬ 
ledge and nature of the ice. * Working a 
ship,* he says, ‘ among ice is very different 
from ordinary seamanship.* But look, there 
is father down in the courtyard, playing 
with the dogs. Let us all go down and 
join him.” 

{To be continued.) 


THE GIANT RAFT; 

OR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 

Bv Jules Veenk, 

Author of “ The Boy Cupt u.i,” cfe„ etc. 

CHAPTER Iir.—THE GAllKAt, FAMILY. 

rpHE village of Iquitos is situated on the 
X left bank of the Amazon, near the 
seventy-fourth meridian, on that portion 
of the gi’eat river which still bears the 
name of the Marauon, and of which the 
bed separate's Peru from the Republic of 
Ecuador. It is about five-aud-fifty leagues 
to the west of the Brazilian frontier. 

Iquitos, like every other collection of 
huts, hamlet, or village, met with in the 
basin of the Upper Amazon, was founded 
by the missionaries. Up to the seventeenth 
year of the century the Iquito Indians, 
who then formed the entire population, 
were settled in the interior of the province 
at some distance from the river. But one 
day the springs in their territory all dried 
up under the influence of a volcanic erup¬ 
tion, and they were obliged to come and 
take up their abode on the left of the 
Maranon. The race soon altered through 
the alliances which were entered into with 
the riverine Indians, Ticimas, or Omaguaa^ 
and to-day Iquitos has a population of 
mixed descent, with a few Spaniards and 
two or three families of half-breeds. 

The village is most picturesquely grouped 
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of the country, “fazenda,” then in th 
height of its prosperity. The Nanay wit] 
its left bank bounded it to the north fo 
about a mile, and for nearly the same dis 
tance to the east it ran along the bank o 
the larger river. To the west some smal 
rivulets, tributaries of the Nanay, am 
some lagoons of small extent, separated i 
from the savannah and the fields devotoi 
to the pasturage of the cattle. 

It was here that Joam Garral, in 182^: 
twenty-six years before the date when ou 
story opens, was received by the proprieto 
of the fazenda. 

This Portuguese, whose name wa 
Magalhaes, had no other trade than tha 
of timber-felling, and his settlement, the 
recently formed, extended for about half 
mile along the bank of the river. 

There, hospitable as he was, like all th 
Portuguese of the old race, Magalha^ 
lived with his daughter Yaquita, who afte 
the death of her mother had taken chai*g 
of his household. Magalhaes was a 
excellent -worker inured to fatigue, hi 
lacking education. If he understood th 
manugement of the few slaves whom h 
owTied, and the dozen Indians whom h 
hired, he showed himself much less apt i 
the various external requirements of h 
trade. In truth, the establishment i 
Jquitos was not prospering, and the affaii 
of the Portuguese w^ere getting somewhi 
embarrassed. 

It was under these circumstances thi 
Joam Garral, then twenty-two years oh 
found himself one day in the presence < 
Magalhaes. He had arrived in the countr 
at the limit both of his strength and h 
resources. Magalhaes had found him ha 
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on a kind of esplanade, and runs along at , 
about sixty feet from the river. It con- | 
gists of some forty miserable huts, whose i 
thatched roofs only just render them 
worthy of the name of cottages. A stair- | 
way made of crossed trunks of trees leads 
lip to the village, which lies hidden from J 
the traveller’s eyes until the steps have ] 
been ascended. Once at the top you find | 
yourself before an enclosure admitting of 
slight defence, and consisting of many ! 
different shrubs and arborescent plants, : 
attached to each other by festoons of , 
lianas, which here and there have made 
their way above the summits of the grace- i 
ful palms and banana-trees. | 

At the time we speak of the Indians of 
Iquitos went about in almost a state of j 
nudity. The Spaniards and half-breeds 
alone were clothed, and much as they 
scorned their indigenous fellow-citizens, j 
wore only a simple shirt, light cotton | 
trousers, and a straw hat. All lived cheer- | 
lessly enough in the village, mixing little 
together, and if they did meet occasionally 
it was only at such times as the bell of the | 
mission called them to the dilapidated j 
cottage which ser^d them for a church. 

But if existence in the village of Iquitos, 
as in most of the hamlets of the Upper 
Amazon, was almost in a rudimentary 
stage, it was only necessary to journey a 
l*"ague farther down the river to find on 
the same bank a wealthy settlement, with 
all the elements of comfortable life. 

This was the fanu of Joam Garral, I 
towards which our two young friends re- ' 
turned after their meeting with the captain 
of the woods. 

There, on a liend of the stream, at the 

i ’unction of the River Nanay, which is 
lere about five hundred feet across, there 
had b*^ est.'iblished for many years this ■ 
fa*'!. ’ 1, or, to use the expression ^ 
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y with hunger and fatigue in th** 
v^hbouring forest. The Portuguese had 
t^^c^ent heart : he did not ask the 
^bown where he came from, but what, 
. xanted. The noble, high-spirited look 
riiiiii Joam Garral bore in smte of his 
liaustion, had touched him. He received 
ix. restored him, and, for several days to 
with, offered him a hospitality 
.L;ch lasted for his life. 

Uader such conditions it was that Joam 
}kial was introduced to the farm at 
I'^btos. 

Brazilian by birth, Joam Garral was 
r.boat family or fortune. Trouble, he 
aid,had oblig^ him to quit his country and 
,MDdon all thoughts of return. He asked 
is host to excuse his entering on his past 
usfortunes — misfortunes as serious as 
iify were unmerited. What he sought, 
ad what he wished was a new life, a life 
tUbour. He had started on his travels 
nth some sb'ght thought of entering a 
iztiida in the interior. He was educated, 
.klligent. He had in all his bearing 
bit inexpressible something which tells 
oathat the man is genuine and of frank 
adnpnght character. Magalhaes, quite 
iken with him, asked him to remain at 
iie farm, where he would, in a measure, 
apply that which was wanting in the 
t:rthy farmer. 

Joam Garral accepted the offer without 
ititation. His intextion had been to 
an a “serin gal,” or caoutchouc concern, 
I wiiich in those days a good workman 
M earn from five to six piastres a day, 
id could hope to become a master if he 
ad any success ; but Magalhaes very truly 
bfffred that if the pay was good, work 


was only found in the seringals at harvest 
time—that is to say, during only a few 


months of the year—and this would not 
constitute the permanent x) 08 ition that a 
young man ougnt to wish for. 

The Portuguese was right. Joam Garral 
saw it, and entered resolutely into the ser¬ 
vice of the fazenda, deciding to devote to 
it all his powers. 

Magalhaes had no cause to regpx3t his 
generous action. His business recovered. 
His wood trade, which extended by means 
of the Amazon up to Para, was soon con¬ 
siderably extended imder the impulse of 
Joam Garral. The fazenda began to g^ow 
in proportion, and to spread out along the 
bank of the river up to its junction with 
the Nanay. A delightful residence was 
made of the house; it was raised a storey, 
surrounded by a verandah, and half hidd^ 
j under beautiful trees—mimosas, fig-syca¬ 
mores, bauhinias, and pauUinias, whose 
trunks were invisible beneath a network of 
scarlet-flowered bromelias and passion¬ 
flowers. 

At a distance, behind huge bushes and 
a dense mass of arborescent plants, were 
concealed the buildings in which the staff 
of the fazenda were accommodated—the 
servants* offices, the cabins of the blacks, 
and the huts of the Indians. From the 
bank of the river, bordered with reeds and 
aquatic plants, the tree-encircled house 
was alone visible. 

A vast meadow, laboriously cleared along 
the lagoons, offered excellent pasturage. 
Cattle abounded—a new source of profit in 
these fertile countries, where a herd doubles 
in four years, and where ten per cent, in¬ 
terest is earned by nothing more than the 
skins and the hides of the animals killed 
for the consumption of those who raise 
them! A few ^‘sitios,** or manioc and 
coffee plantations, were started in parts of 
the woods which were cleared. Fields of 
sugar-canes soon required the construction 
of a mill to crush the sacchariferous stalks 
destined to be used hereafter in the manu¬ 
facture of molasses, tafia, and spirits, In 
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ehort, ten years after the arrival of Joam 
Grarral at the farm of Iquitos the fazenda 
had become one of the richest establish¬ 
ments on the Upper Amazon. Thanks to 
the good management exercised by the 
yonng clerk over the works at home and 
the business abroad, its prosperity daily 
increased. 

The Portuguese did not wait so long to 
acknowledge what he owed to Joam Garral. 
In order to recompense him in proi)ortion 
to his merits he had from the first given 
him an interest in the profits of his busi¬ 
ness, and four years after his arrival he 
had made him a i)artner on the same foot¬ 
ing as liimself, and with equal shares. 

But there was more that he had in store 
for him. Yaquita, his daughter, had, in 
this silent young man, so gentle to others, 
60 stern to himself, recognised the sterling 
qualities which her father had done. She 
was in love with him, but though on his 
side Joam had not remained insensible to 
the merits and the beauty of this excellent 
^1, he was too proud and reserved to 
dream of asking her to marry him. 

A serious incident hastened the solution. 

Magalhiies was one day superintending 
a clearance, and was mortally wounded by 
the fall of a tree. Carried home help¬ 
less to the farm, and feeling himself dying, 
he raised up Yaquita, who was weeping 
by his side, took her hand, and put it into 
that of Joam Garral, making him promise 
to take her for his wife. 

“You have re-made my fortune,” he 
said, “ and I shall not die in peace unless 
by this union I know that the fortune, of 
my daughter is assured.” 

“ I can continue her devoted servant, 
her brother, her protector, without being 
her husband^” Joam Garral had at first 
replied. “ I owe you all, Magalhaes. I 
will never forget it, but the price you 
would pay for my endeavours is out of all 
proportion to what they are worth.” 

The old man insisted. Death woidd not 
allow him to wait; he demanded the pro¬ 
mise and it was made to him. 

Yaquita was then twenty-two years old, 
Joam was twenty-six. They loved each 
other, and they were married some hours 
before the death of Magalhaes, who had 
just strength left to bless their union. 

It was under these circumstances that in 
1830 Joam Garral became the new fazender 
of Iquitos, to the immense satisfaction of all 
those who composed the staff of the farm. 

The prosperity of the settlement could 
not do otherwise than grow when these 
two minds were thus united. 

A year after her marriage Yaquita pre¬ 
sent^ her husband with a son, and, two 
years after, a daughter. Benito and Minha, 
the grandchildren of the old Portuguese, 
became worthy of their grandfather, chil¬ 
dren worthy of Joam and Yaquita. 

The daughter grew to be one of the most 
charming of girls. She never left the 
fazenda. Brought up in pure and healthy 
surroundings, in the midst of the beauteous 
nature of the tropics, the education given 
to her by her mother, and the instruction 
received by her from her father, were 
ample. What more could she have learnt 
in a school at Manaos or Belem ‘f Where 
would she have found better examples of 
the domestic virtues? Would her mind 
and feelings have been more delicately 
formed away from her home ? If it was 
ordained that she was not to succeed her 
mother in the manageunent of the fazenda, 
she was equal to any other position to 
which she might be called. 

B'?nito it was another thing. TTia 
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father very wisely wished him to receive 
as solid and complete an education as 
could then be obtained in the large towns 
of Brazil. There was nothing which the 
rich fazender refused his son. Benito was 
possessed of a cheerful disposition, an ac¬ 
tive mind, a lively intelligence, and quali¬ 
ties of heart equal to those of his head. At 
the age of twelve he was sent into Para, to 
Belem, and there, under the direction of 
excellent professors, he acquired the ele¬ 
ments of an education which could not 
but eventually make him a distinguished 
man. Nothing in literature, in the sciences, 
in the arts, was a stranger to him. He 
studied as if the fortune of his father would 
not allow him to remain idle. He was 
not among such as imagine that riches 
exempt men from work—he was one of 
those noble characters, resolute and just, 
who believe that nothing should diminish 
our natural obligation in this respect if 
we wish to be worthy of the name of men. 

During the first years of his residence at 
Be^em, Benito had made the acquaintance 
of Manoel Valdez. This young man, the 
son of a merchant in Para, was pursuing 
hia studies in the same institution as 
B^iito. The conformity of their cha- 
ra^rs and their tastes proved no barrier 
to j their uniting in the closest of friend- 
shjii«, and they became inseparable com¬ 
panions. 

Manoel, bom in 1832, was one year 
older than Benito. He had only a mother, 
and she lived on the modest fortune which 
her husband had left her. When Manoel’s 
preliminary studies were finished, he had 
taken up the subject of mediciae. He 
had a passionate taste for that noble pro¬ 
fession, and his intention was to enter the 
army, towards which he felt attracted. 

At the time that t^re saw him with his 
friend Benito, Manoel Valdez had already 
obtained his first step, and he had come 
away on leave for some months to the 
fazenda, where he was accustomed to 
pass his holidays. Well-built, and of dis- 
tin^ished bearing, with a certain native 
pride which became, him wf?ll, the young 
man was treated by Joam and Yaquita as 
another son. But if this quaUty of son 
made him the brother of Benito, the title 
was scarcely appreciated by Him when 
Minha was concerned, for he soon becamo 
attached to the young girl by a bona more 
intimate than could exist between brother 
and sister. 

In the year 1852—of which four months 
had alre^y passed before the commence¬ 
ment of this history—Jbam Garral attained 
the age of forty-eight years. In that 
sultry climate, which wears men away so 
quickly, he had known how, by sobriety, 
self-denial, suitable living, and constant 
work, to remain untouched where others 
had prematurely succumbed. His hair, 
which he wore short, and his beard, which 
was full, had already grown grey, and gave 
him the look of a Puritan. The proverbial 
honesty of the Brazilian merchants and 
fazenders showed itself in his features, of 
which straightforwardness was the leading 
characteristic. His calm temperament 
seemed to indicate an interior fire kept 
well under control. The fearlessness of 
his look denoted a deep-rooted str^gth, to 
which, when danger threatened, he could 
never appeal in vain. 

But, notwithstanding, one could not 
help remarking about this quiet man of 
vigorous health, with whom all things bad 
succeeded in life, a depth of sadness which 
even the tenderness of Yaquita had not 
been able to subdue. 


I Kespected by all, placed in all the cor 
tions that would seem necessary to ha^ 
ness, why was not this just man m 
cheerful and less reserved"VVliy did 
seem to be happy for others and not 
himself ? Was this disposition attributf 
to some secret grief ? Herein was a o 
stant source of anxiety to his wife. 

Yaquita was now forty-four. In t 
tropical country where women are alrt^i 
old at thirty she had learnt the secret 
resisting the climate’s destructive in 
ences, and her features a little sharper 
but still beautiful, retained the haug 
outline of the Portuguese type, in wl 
nobility of face unites so naturally v 
dignity of mind. 

Benito and Minha responded with 
affection unbounded and unceasing for 
love which their parents bore them. 

Benito was now aged one-and-twei 
and quick, brave, and sympathetic, c 
trasted outwardly with his friend Man( 
who was more serious and reflective, 
was a great treat for Benito, after quii 
year passed at Belem, so far from the 
zenda, to return with his young frienc 
his koine to see onco more his father, 
mother, his sister, and to find himself, 
thusiastic hunter as he was, in the m 
of these superb forests of the Upper Ai 
zon, some of whose secrets remained a 
so many centuries still unsolved by ina 

Minha was twenty years old. A lo^ 
girl, brunette, and with large blue e 
eyes which seemed to open into .her ^ 
soul; of middle height, good fi^re, 
winning grace, in every way the very iin 
of Yaquita. A little more serious t 
her brother, affable, good-natured, 
charitable, she was beloved by aU. 
this subject you could fearlessly inte: 
gate the humblest servants of the fazei 
It was imnecessary to a.sk her brotl 
friend, Manoel Valdez, what he thougl 
her! He was too much interested in 
question to have replied without a cer 
amount of partiality. 

This sketch of the Ghural family w< 
not be complete, and would lack somi 
its features, were we not to mention 
numerous staff of the fazenda. 

In the first place, then, it behoves u 
name an old negress, of some sixty yc 
called Cybele, free through the will of 
master, a slave through her affection 
him and his, and who had been the n 
of Yaquita. She was one of the fan 
She thee-ed and thou-ed both daug 
and mother. The whole of this good o 
turo’s life was passed in these fields, in 
middle of these* forests, on that bank oi 
river which bounded the horizon of 
farm. Coming as a child to Iquitoi 
the slave-tra&ig times, she had n 
quitted the viUage; she was mairied tl 
and early a widow, had lost her only 
and remained in the service of Magall 
Of the Amazon she knew no more 1 
what flowed before her eyes. 

With her, and more specially atta* 
to the service of Minha, ’ was a pn 
laughing mulatto, of the same age as 
mistress, to whom she was completely 
voted. She was called Lina. Oin 
those gentle creatiii’es, a little spoiled 
haps, to whpm a good deal of familif 
is allowed but who in return adore i 
mistresses.. Quick, restless, coaxing, 
lazy, she could do what she pleased ii 
house. 

As for servants they were of two kin 
Indianof whom there were about a ' 
dred, employed always for the worl 
the fazenda, and blacks to about dc 
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^ number, who were not yet free, but 
^ children were not bom slaves. 
' iia Garral had herein nreceded the Bra- 
iijn Government. In tbis country, more- 
rer, the negroes coming from Benguela, 
t'Congo, or the Gold Coast were always 
;:nted with kindness, and it was not at 
^rfizenda of Iquitos that one would look 
srdiose sad examples of cruelty which 
FTt sO frequent on foreign plantations. 

{To be continued.) 



nSHINO-TACKLE AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 

Bv J. Harrington Keene, 

Jwiior o/“ T?ie PraetiecU Fiehennan,” etc. 
^--TACKLE FOR .SPINNING AND TROLLING 

{Gontmued). 

fb: fights of hooks used by the spinner are 
I v; various makes, and possessed, of course, 
najM excellencies and demerits. Now, a 
is briefly the hook on which the natural 
i-'ii impaled, and must in no case be con- 
^ with the artificial baits to be hereafter 

original, and with many the favourite of 
is the old Thames flight, shown at 
* j'i- It consists of three triplet hooks, the 
•“'•^t 'hapeand size of which are figured Fi^. 61. 
“ij !ipbook. The liphook’s shape is exhibited 
'4 and the size most usually in vogue 
iu ihe engraving. size of Fig. 62 
‘•‘O j Derally that employed by pike*fishers, 
i: may of course be varied to suit tlie 
that contains the expected fish. For 
trout a smaller size is used, because 
r»r this noble fish is invariably less. 

^ ^tWeis little in the manufacture of a 
- ■ ‘ichas here figured that demands detail- 
^ It is, of cou^, almost always tied on a 
^ «‘l the Selection of the gauge in that 
U regulated by the size of the fish to be 
Out may be of course used when trout 
'matry. When tying the end triplet, 

I ^11 ^ the first to tie of course, be 
•to enwrap a little of the silk core, and 
it with the wax solution twist it in 
-Wicea of the three hooks. Do this 
hind the hook close up to the bends. 
-'*<nnost hook generally gets the chief 


strain, and it is therefore necessary to be espe- i a double one, or, to be more explicit, the two 
cially careful that it is securely attaclied. hooks are of one piece. These can be obtained 

The formation of the liphook needs a little ex- | of Messrs. Hutchinson, of Kendal, or of Little, 
plauation. Two loo^vs are bound on, one at either : Fetter Lane. Further explanation need not hero 
end, of gimp (Fig. 63); and then, before the final i begiven, as the engraving explains itself. Smaller 



Fig. 60. 


loop A of Fig. 60 is formed the gimp is slipped 
through and round the lipliook shank once or 
twice. When tlie bait is in silu^ then of course 
this hook satisfactorily retains it in jKvsition. It 
needs a fisherman to be fairly experienced to 
properly put tlie bait on these liooks. When, 
however, this is done, no fault can possibly be 
found with the spin of the bait. 

Tlie verdict of expericnoe, however, contests the 
superiority of this arrangement, and ^Ir. Pennell, 


u 


Fig. 61. 


F<g. 62. 


d 

Fig. 63. 


the ablest of all living writers on pike-fishing, 
has invented a new style of tackle, to which I for 
■one accord unqualified approval. Fig. 64 shows it. 
The plan on whicli it is primarily based is 
briefly as follows. The number of hooks in tho 
old pattern, from the fact of their number, if 
several touch the long jaw of a pike, will not 
enter readily. If ono places one’s hand on a 
brush made of needle.s, and steadily presses, there | 
will bo found some difficulty in making the j 


sizes are of couree necessary for trout, and these’ 
can be regulated by the maker. 

In these two patterns, which are representa¬ 
tive, the curve of the tail of the bait fumi.she.s 
the gyrating movement. In Fig. 65, both the 
lead sinker on the trace and the curve of the 
bait are rendered unnecessary. At A are flanges, 
which, partaking somewhat of the nature of a 
steamer’s screw, cause the bait to revolve very 
fast as it is drawn through the water. The 
engraving exhibits one of the arrangements of a 
size suitable for Thames trout A brass wire 
is cast inside a lead cylinder, and the two 
flanges, or rings, are soldered on to the wire. 
Immediately above there is a ring, and gut or 
gimp, terminating in triplet hooks, is thereto 
attached, as shown. Above all is a swivel. The 
aifair is baited by thrusting it into tlie mouth of 
the fish until the flanges stand out on either 
side the jaws. Tlie brass hook, of course, keeps 
the tackle witliin the fish. 

There are various other devices for the cap¬ 
ture of trout and pike, and I would willingly 
give my readers descriptions of them did I not 
fear our good Editor would complain of the space 
occupied. Those mentioned are the chief; and 
if a boy by taking thought can make them to 
his own satisfaction after comparing them with 
the productions of professional makers, he need 
not fear but that lie also can construct any or 
all other XMittems as he sees them. 

This cannot be said to bo the case with the 



Fig. 64. 


needles penetrate the flesh, but if there were 
only one or two no difficulty would exist. 
Similarly aa arrangement which places the 
hooks exactly where tliey are required, a.s in Fig. 
64, minimises the resistance and raises the chance 
of i>enetration to the maximum. In practice it 
has been found that Mr. Pennell's tackle kills 
50 per cent, more than the old Thames flight. 

It is made as may be seen. The lower hook is 



Fig. 65. 


j artificial baits, with which the angler is obliged 
I to be content when the natural article is sc^e 
I or unobtainable. There are many artificial lures 
! which are useful, but of them I shall describe 
very briefly the chief. The easiest—and, indeed, 

! the only one a boy can hope to manufacture so 
as to kill fish with any certainty—is the spoon¬ 
bait. I have not Imd an engraWng drawn" of it 
because everybody knows what a 8|)oon without 
a handle is like. Well, really, an ordinary 
spoon minus the handle will answer; all that 
has to be done with it is to drill a hole top 
and bottom, and one at the side. Attach, by 
wliipping or a split-ring, three triplet-hooks, of 
a size according with that of the spoon, and at 
the larger end by means of a split-ring put on a 
swivel. To this, of course, the gimp is liound, 
and there is the affair comidete, warranted to 
kill on dark and windy days. Of course, I am 
not here asserting that this extemporised spoon¬ 
bait is superior to that made purposely out of 
nickel or brass, but it will serve capitally. 
Equally, of course, it is better, if my young 
friends are going to manufacture and sell their 
produce, that they should buy from the afore¬ 
said makers, say, a dozen or two of the spoons 
properly prepared—i.tf., bronzed on one skle. 
What I have .said hohls gootl in the preparing 
of a spoon, however, wliether it be made for tho 
purpose or only a teaspoon bowl adapted. 

{To be continued.) 






mere amateurs to study this breed in larj 
works on Pigeons, the best of its kind being, 
my opinion, that of Mr. Fulton. 

“ The skull wedgc-sliapetl and broad, yet p 
portionate to the stoutness and length of i 
beak, slightly curved when \iewed from 1 
side or front. 

The beak thick at its base, and so ci 
tinning for half its length, thence gradua 
lessening in calibre. Measurement from 
termination of the beak to the anterior cornei 
the eye not less than an inch and a half. 1 
lower mandilde stout and straight, and ton 
nating in a slight curve. 

The beak wattle peg-shaped—i.c., broad a 
perpendicular at its base, narrowing with 
sides and longitudinal furrows towards the pci 
of the upi)er mandible, but not intruding on 
lower. 

The eye wattle small, not fleshy, nearly i 
cular, slightly pinched at the back. 

The eye prominent and watchful. In bh 
silvers, chequers, and grizzles, the iris of a d 
rich red colour ; in other varieties an appre 
mation to this colour ; in whites, however, 
iris is dark-coloured. 

The neck of medium length, neither thin 
gulleted at the head, and widening boldly at 
shoulders. 

The breast broad. 

The shoulders prominently dehned. 

The back nearly straight, neither hollow 
hogged. 

T^e wings strong, the flights carried sligl 
above the tail. 

The tail running in a line with the be 
carried clear of the ground and extending qi 
half an inch beyond the tips of the wings. 

Measurement of the leg from the hock to 
foot about an inch and a half. 

The thighs stout and muscular. 

The whole length of the dragoon from 
[»oint of the beak to the extremity of the 
about fifteen inches. 

Colours ill blues.—The neck dark and 
trous, the body, rump, and thighs a lenden hr 
uniform shade. ^Markings. —A broad black 
across the end of the tail, two black bars al 
three-eighths of an inch wide, even and 
tinct, running transversely from top to hot 
of each wing, in the form of the letter V 
verted ; colour of beak black ; colour of 
wattle a deep blue-grey. 


the forward position of the wings, the shortness 
and shape of the legs, and general neatness of 
the bird. Turn we now to the head. This 
presents four properties to be studied—namely, 
the wattles (eye wattle and beak wattle), and 
the head and beak. 

Ixjt us look at the head first. It is a long 
head, it is a narrow head, and it is flat at the 
top. Remember that the beak and eye wattles 
must not run into each other, hence length of 
head is necessary. The head should be nicely 
rounded behind, without much, if any, pro¬ 
tuberance, and its flatness prevents the bird 
from being beetle-browed, which is a fault. In 
looking at the figure you will imagine the head 
less flat than I am trydng to describe it, but that 


THE BOY’S OWN PIGEON-IOFT 
AND DOVECOT. 


By a Puofessional Judge. 


PART VUL—PIGMY POUTERS, (’ARRIERS, ETC 


Blue Carrier. 


CARRIER PIGEON’S. 

These birds are of a type allied to the horse¬ 
men and dragoons of which I shall speak pre¬ 
sently. They received the name from the fact 
of tlieir having been originally used to carry 
messages, but tliis was in the days of Old Moore 
and before his time, and that gen^Jieman spt^aks 
of them very highly as homing pigeons. But 


is because the eye wattle is somewhat higlier 
than the surface of the skull. 

Now for the beak. Here we have length, 
straightness, and thickness. As to the former, 
it is measuretl from the point to the centre of 
the eye. The beak must be straight ; if it 
bends downwards the bird has the fault of being 
down-faced. You will if you glance at the pic¬ 
ture observe that the beak is thick and blunts 
and that the upper mandible does not project 
beyond the under. This is as it should be. 

The beak wattle is that curious cauliflower¬ 
looking excrescence that surrounds it. This is 
a most important point, and it is a difficult 
matter to breed a very good one. IIei*e are its pro¬ 
perties, in plain English. Look at it in profile. 
See the figure, and it is high over the beak, 
with a forward tilt at the posterior part of the 
top, and it is short from front to back, showing 
a good piece of the bilL Looked at from a front 
point of view, the w’attle is broad across. Again, 
the wattle—that is, the portion beneath— 

is about the same shape as that above, but not 
so well developed. Tiie eye itself should be a 
large, “staring” one, of a fiery-red colour in 
blue carriers, and the pupil should stand well 
out. The wattle of the eye must be round and 
large, and equally thick throughout. 

Carriers are large birds, and of many eolours 
—blue, black, or white or silver, or dun or 
chequered. Blacks and duns are the most 
common, but the colours should be pure. 


DRAGOONS, OR DRAGONS. 

Tlicse are extremely pretty pigeons, originally 
bred, according to Moore, by crossing horsemen 
with tumblers. The former was a kind of 
carrier itself. Dragoons are easily reared, but 
require a good deal of care in matching them 
for colour. The cock and hen shown in the 
accompanying engravings will give the reader a 
very good notion of the shape and style of the 
modern dragoon. In size, the bird is less than 
the show carrier. 

I will now give the points of the dragoon, as 
laid down by the London Peristeronic Society, 
leaving boys who dc.sire to become more than 


Birmingham Dragoon Hen (Modern Typ 


Blue Dragoon Cock. 


Silvers.—A uniform and bright creamy 
neck of a deeper shade, bars as black as p 
ble, beak of a dark shade. 

Grizzles and chequers.—Each feather 
tinctly frizzled or chequered. The marking 
The colour of beaks and eye wattles the Siiii 
in the blues. 

Yellows and reds.— Colour uniform 
bright; beak of an even flesh-colour. ” 

{To be continued,) 


it must b« borne in mind that they had not then 
the same development of beak wattles and eye 
wattles. 

A glance at the accompanying figure of the 
blue carrier will give the reacler a better notion 
of the general appearance of the bird than a 
lolumn of printed description would. The 
firm, erect carriage will be noted, the closeness 
cf tlie feather, the elegance and length of neck, 





7. It is anythin? bnt a pleasant sensation to conv- 
mence the day by puttin? your naked foot uium a fine 
specimen of a horse-leech ; and Charles iKrQnii to think 
it would have l>een as well if he had placed some sort 
of a cover upon the pan. 


I TUi h an impnlsive yonn? pentleman, who did 
wtiie in the Boy’s Own Pahkk, but who aot hold 
? * ’*^Wch he read an article upon 


4. However, great minds are not to be overcome by 
tritles. 


^ this was the state of his bedroom for the next 


8. *' Please, sir, missis says, do these ’ere things t>o« 
long to you t 1 found 'em at the foot of the stairs.’* 


& And the long-looked-for day at length arrived. 


it matronly indignation was not ^ Returning home rather late, he thought it the best 

ittlM ** neTer-ending Utter." or at any rate the quickest, to deposit the spoils 

of the dav in the pan which, with commendable fore> 
sight, he had placed in his bedroom 


9. At the breakfast-table some unusual inddentf 
occurred. [5e« irer. 
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10. And as poor Charlie watched with nuiny sighs 
and groans the destniction of his aquarium, he deter¬ 
mined to take in the Boy’s OWN Paper regularly in 
future, and to read it too. 



ADVENTURES AFLOAT; 

OT?, THE STORY OF A SUPERCARGO. 
By the late W. H. G. Kineston, 

A uthor p/ *‘ Ft om Pcmler-^TonJcry to A diniral," “ Peter 
Trawl," etc. 

r HA ITER V. 

0 ’Carroll’s alarm incrensod as he saw 
the privateer approaching. “ Wo 
shall all have our throats cut to a 
certainty,” he cried out. “They will not 
leave one of us alive to go home to our 
disconsolate widows to toll them all that 
has happened. I know them too well, the 
villains. Arrah ! it wits an unfortunate 
moment that ever I was brought to tumble 
twice into the hands of such gentry.” 

“ We are not in their hands yet, and if 
we make a good fight of it, may be we 
never shall,” exclaimed Captain Hassall. 
“ My lads, if you’ll stand by me. I’ll hold 
out as long as the craft can fioat. We 
beat off this same fellow once before, let’s 
try if we can't beat him off again.” 

This brief address inspirited our crew, 
and almost worn out with fatigue as thej^ 
were, they promised to defend themselves 
to the last. My sensations, as we saw the 
enemy apjiroach, were not altogether 
pleasant. Wo might beat him off in the 
end; but even that, in our present con¬ 
dition, wasi not likely; and how many of 
our number might not be struck down in 
tlio struggle ! In the meantime, the men 
armed them.selves with pistols and cutlasses, 
powder and shot were got up, and every 
l)reparation made for the fight. The 
enemy approached, but as he had run to 
leeward, it was some time before he could 
work up to pass us to windward. We had 
carried a stay from the mainmast to the 
bowspiit, and on this we manage<i to set 
a sail, so that the ship was tolerably under 


control. When the enemy, therefore, at 
last passed under our stem, we were able 
to luff up and avoid the raking fire lie 
poured in. No damage was done to any 
of our peoide, but a shot struck the main¬ 
mast, and wounded it so badly that it was 
e\udent that, with any additional strain, it 
would be carried away altogether. Putting 
up the helm, we again ran off before the 
wind. The enemy was soon after us, but 
though he came up abeam in the heavy sea 
still running, his aim was of necessity un¬ 
certain, and for some time not a shot 
struck us, while several of ours struck 
him. This encouraged our men, who gave 
vent to their satisfaction whenever he was 
hulled, or a shot went through his sails. 
Our hopes of success were, however, soon 
brought to an end, for, as we were com¬ 
pelled to luff up suddenly, to avoid being 
raked, as lie was about to cross our bows, 
the heavy strain on our wounded mast 
carried it away, and with it the mizen top¬ 
mast, and there we lay a helpless wreck in 
the trough of the sea, at the mercy of the 
enemy. Still, as we could work our guns 
we would not give in, but hoisting our flag 
on the mizenmast we continued firing as 
long as we could bring our guns to bear. 
A loud cheer burst from the throats of our 
crew ; the Frenchman was standing away. 
This exultation was rather too precipitate. 
As soon as he got out of range of our guns, 
he hove to and began firing away from a 
long gun, the shot from which occasionally 
hit us. One poor fellow was killed and 
two wounded. It was clear that the 
privateer was merely waiting till the sea 
should go down, when he would run along¬ 
side and capture us without difficulty. 

Captain Hassall at last, seeing what 
must inevitably occur, called the officers 
round him, and proposed surrendering. 
“ The villains will cut all our throats if we 
do, that’s all,’*^ observed O’Carroll. “ I 
would rather hold out to the last and sell 
our lives dearly.” Most of us were of 
O'Carroll’s opinion. 

“ Very well, gentlemen, so let it be,” 
said the captain. “ I have done my duty 
in offering to surrender, when I consider 
that successful resistance is hopeless; still 
I agree with you that it would bo better to 
die fighting than to be murdered in cold 
blood.” 

'WRen our guns became useless, the crew’ 
had been set to work to clear the wreck of 
the mainmast, and to prepare sheers for a 
jury foremast. “And this is to be the 
termination of our enterprise,” I thought. 
I must own I gave way to some bitter 
reflection; While all hands were busily 
employed, I turned my eyes westward, 
and there, in the very xdace where the 
Mignonne had appeared, I saw another 
white sail. I pointed her out to the cap¬ 
tain. “ She may be a friend, and turn the 
tables,” ho observed. “ If a foe we shall 
not be worse off than at present.” 

It soon became known that a mil was in 
sight. Tlie crew came to the conclusion 
that she was a friend. The Frenchman at 
last saw her. Whatever opinion they 
formed, they judged that it would he wise 
to finish the fight and take possession of 
us. Once more the enemy drew near. The 
firing became hotter than ever. 1 turned 
many an anxious glance at the approach¬ 
ing sail. I felt sure that in spite of the 
staunchness of our men w'e must inevitably 
be overpowered. The stranger was getting 
closer and closer. 

“She is a frigate,” cried the captain, 
“ She shows English colours I hurrah ! 
hurrah ! ” The enemy saw that the chance 


of capturing us was gone. Sweex 
round us with diabolical malice he ga' 
parting broadside, which killed one man 
wounded another, and then under all 
sail he oould set ran off before the w 
The frigate had now also made more 
and closed as rapidly. She came closi 
us. “ Are you in a sinking state ? ” as 
a voice from the frigate. “ I hope n 
answered Captain Hassall. “ Then hoL 
and we’ll come back to you,” said 
voice, which we took to be that of the < 
tain. As I was watching the frij 
through my glass, as she rushed by 
who should I see standing in the r 
rigging but my own midshipman bro 
William ! I waved heartily to liiiii, bu 
did not make me out. hVom my u 
sedate manners, my shipmates seeing 
gestures thought that I had gone i: 
and was waving to be taken on board 
frigate. “ She is the Pha?be frigate, 
exclaimed, jumping out of the riggin: 
deck. “No fear that we shall be des€ 
now.” I then explained how I cam 
know the name of the frigate. All h 
were now set to work to get the sh: 
rights. 

The chase, meantime, became very 
citing. “ The captain does not I 
what a fast pair of heels that privates 
scoundrel possesses, or he would not 
much holies of catching him,” obse 
Captain Hassall, as he watched the 
vessels. The topsails of the Frencl 
soon disappeared beneath the horizon, 
the shades of evening at length cl( 
down, we were left alone on the wor 
waters, into which the heavy swell i 
us roll our sides till we almost dippe< 
bulwarks under — each time showe; 
spray being sent dripping off them, 
enemy had made several shot holes ii 
sides, and those wei*e now, we fc 
taking in the water faster than 
altogether agreeable. The carpoiitt*r 
his mates had indeed hard work to 
them. I have heard of people’s hair 
ing white in a single night. I felt 
mine would, for it became doubtful if 
all the ship would swim, from the qua 
of water slie was taking in. We, iu 
had reason to regret that we had all 
the frigate to leave us. At last the r 
ing broke. We eagerly looked roum 
horizon. No sail was in sight. N 
the ship float another day 1" The 
holes had been stopped, but shoulc 
weather again come on it would b< 
possible to say what would be the eff« 
the vessel. Noon came, but no sail \ 
sight. We were afraid that the cm 
privateer had led the frigate a Ion g < 
perhaps among shoals and reefs, a.n< 
she had got on shore, and that we j 
not see the frigate again. 

“More likely that she was onl;; 
Flying Dutchman, taking a longer* 
than usual,” muttered Stubbs. “ T 
no saying what tricks that fellow is x 
to.” 

“ WTiat, not got the Dutchmari c 
your head yet, Stubbs ? ” said 
“ Why Biddulph saw his brother on 1 
and two or three of our people kne 
Pheebe, and recognised her.” 

“ Y'es, I know that’s what often Ha,] 
The Dutchman can make his ship lo«. 
any vessel he chooses,” persistea iSt 
“ naturally— that is to say as she gei 
appears—she is a curious old-fasl 
rigged craft—you may depend on t\\ 

While we were speaking—taking a.' 
between our labours, for all banc 
.been working hard- “ A sail, a sail I 





by one of the seamen. We all 
in the direction in which he pointed, 
gi there appeared the upper sails of a 
Out hopes made us believe that it 
S the frigate. “As likely the French- 
Eiswmeto finish us off, or may be only 
t Eying Dutchman again,” said Stubbs. 
;6’ight that I detected a gleam of 
in his eye, as if he was not quite 
! creilolotts as he pretended to be. As 
“'‘tranger approached, the belief that 
m the Pheebe gained ground. At 
5 ?!h those who knew her best said that 
ii > was no doubt about the matter. They 
ngiit. Before dark she hove to close 
i and a boat with a midshipman in 
rbanMus. The midshipman was my 
r'li' r William. He almost tumbled back 
rr.: Muprise at seeing me, for he did not 
rbow that I was coming out. 

Why, James, where have you sprung 
he exclaimed. “I am thankfid 
: re yon unhurt, for we have been 
uious about you all day. CJouldn’t tell 
i;T mich damage the rascal might have 
-> y)G. Well, he escaped after all. He 
i' i ia^t pair of heels, indeed, and he led 
5 pretty chase, till he got in among 
reofs, on which we were nearly 
‘.bi? our bones. We saw our danger, 
»?Ter, and by the time we were clear he 
of sight.” 

boat’s crew were directed to remain 
Vord to pat the ship to rights. Wbeft, 

• yer, Captain Yoimg found that this 
i'X-ciipy sometime, he offered to take 

a tow. A hawser was accordingly 
f’ei on board, and away we went in the 
f the frigate. Our course was for 
of Bourbon, lately captured from 
French. At the end of a week we 
in the Bay of St. Paul in that 
is: On our way there we had done 
t-'t to get the ship in order. Our 
~ now set to work in earnest, 
^ by some of the men of the Pheebe, 

' kindly 8j>ared to us by her cap- 
^ I took the opportunity of seeing 
:*bing of the island. My brother 
ii and some of the other midshipmen 
Phubt* got leave to accompany me, 
'^^nr parties we had. 
brbon is about one hundred and fifty 
la circumference, and rises rapidly 
^ *be sea, forming one huge bmnt- 
luoimtaiu in the centre; indeed, 
’aole island is not unlike a big tea-cup 
middle of the ocean, with some 

• Urge cracks, however, in it. It is 
^'iPy fertile, coffee and cotton being 

on it. On the south side, a few 
from the sea, there is a volcano, 

- grumbled and growled, but seldom 

than send forth a little smoke, 
'-'bsbitants did not appear to be at all 
at having been plac^ under British 
^ Probably, indeed, it was a matter of 
-"Tt-ace to them, for th^ have them-i 

- Tning from a mixture of half the 
’ luder the sun. Many of the ii^- 

- ts are descended from some .of 

- ^glish pirates whose headquarters 
\for nearly a hundred years, on the 
' 0! Hadagj^ar, but who, a^ut the 

f the seventeenth century, growing 
V : their lawless calling, settled here, 
wives were mostly from Madagas- 
are somewhat darkish, but not 
•“'king. They are a lively, merry 
of dancing, and their climate is 
The names of some of the 
belonging to the island are derived 

- tb English, as are those of several 

I remember a bay in Madagascar, 
Bar, which clearly takes its name 
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from the well-known pirate leader, Antony 
Gill, who robbed and murdered on the high 
seas early in the seventeenth century. 

A squadron and troops were collecting 
here, the latter under General Abercrombie, 
for an expedition to the Mauritius. We 
were greatly disappointed, I must own, 
that our ship was not in a condition to 
proceed to sea, or we should have been 
chartered to convey troops and been wit¬ 
nesses of the triumphs we hoped they 
would achieve. My object is, however, to 
describe my own adventures in the pursuit 
of pacific commerce. I will thus only 
briefly say that the expedition arrived 
speedily off the Mauritius, the troops were 
landed, and that after some sharp fighting 
by which we lost 150 men killed and 
wounded, the French General, De Caen, 
capitulated. We had several sepoy regi¬ 
ments, and the French general, in order to 
inspire the colonial troops with contempt 
for them, publicly promised that whoever 
should capture a sepoy should have him 
for a slave, but the militia apx>ear to have 
thought that by so doing they might 
possibly catch a Tartar, for not a sepoy 
was made prisoner. 

1 made some satisfactory sales at Bour¬ 
bon, and as soon as the ship was repaired 
she followed the men-of-war to the Isle of 
France. The island is about 35 miles long 
and 115 in circumference, with a surface 
greatly diversified by hill and plain, wood 
and plantation, with several considerable 
mountains, the chief of which, Le Pouce 
and Pieter Botte, in the neighbourhood of 
Port Louis, are well known. The harbour 
was a complete forest of masts, filled with 
vessels of all sorts and sizes, from the huge 
line-of-battle ship to the humble canoe, 
not unlike a butcher’s tray, scooped out of 
a single log. The British flag Waved tri¬ 
umphantly on all the batteries ; and India- 
men, transport prizes, merchant craft of 
all descriptions, displayed English colours, 
in most cases flying over the French. 
Numerous boats, too, were plying to and 
fro filled with naval and military officers, 
captains of Indiamen, sailors, l&scars. ne- 
gi'oes, and Frenchmen, some on business, 
some on pleasure, but all seeming to be in 
a huriy. I looked out with no little 
curiosity for any craft which might answer 
the description of our late antagonist, the 
Mignonne. If she had entered the har¬ 
bour, she had again escaped before the 
capture of the place, for she wm nowhere 
to be seen. It would have been satisfac¬ 
tory to have seen our friend caged, but it 
was too probable that he was still roving 
over the, ocean, on. the watch to plunder 
any English craft he could venture to 
athEM^k. 

The scene on shore was even more ani¬ 
mated than on the water. The streets 
were crowded with people of many nations: 
naval and military officers, English and 
French Government civilians, merchants 
and other traders, Asiatics and negroes, 
almost naked slaves dragging along horse¬ 
loads in carts, with mongrels of every 
shade of colour. The town, though in a 
bustle, was perfectly orderly; the shops 
were all open, and their owners seemed to 
be driving a thriving trade, as were also 
the keepers of taverns, which were full of 
visitors from fleet and camp. We fortu¬ 
nately had several articles among the 
cargo of the Barbara, of which our emm- 
trymen were much in want, not to be found 
in the stores of the place. They were, 
however, quickly disposed of, and I was 
then at leisure to amuse myself as I thought 
fit. I made several excursions on shore 


with my brother when he could get leave^ 
and I had thus an opportunity of leaming^ 
the productions of tne island. The chief 
food of the lower orders and slaves are 
yams and the jatropluit or cassada, of which, 
there are two species commonly known, the 
Jairopha janipha, and the jatropha manihoU 
The former contains a strong vegetable 
poison, which is destroyed by boiliug; the 
latter is merely slightly narcotic in its 
effects, and both are easily converted into 
wholesome food. The root, after being: 
well washed and dried in the sun, is usuaBy 
scra^d into a coarse powder, from whicL 
the juice is expressed: it is then dried a 
second time and formed into thin cakes, 
very similar in appearance to Scotch barley- 
cakes. The bread thus made is called, 
manioc. Tapioca is also a preparation o£ 
the root. Plantains, bananas, melons, and. 
mangoes abound, and the last are espe¬ 
cially fine. The climate is healthy, but 
the Mauritius is occasionally visited by 
terrific hurricanes, which commit great 
damage both afloat and on shore. 

We soon made friends among the French 
residents, and one of them, with whom L 
had had some transactions, invited William, 
and me, and a military acquaintance, Cap¬ 
tain Mason, to his house in the country> 
We were most hospitably entertained by 
our worthy host. The house was large and 
airy, with a verandah running round it om 
one side sufficiently broad to enable us to 
sit out and enjoy the cool breeze, while- 
we sipped our coffee. We had proposed 
retiiniiug that evening, but the wind got 
up, it rained heavily, and became very 
dark. Our host pressed us to stay, and 
as William’s leave extended to the next 
morning we accepted his invitation,, 
he undertaking to put my brother on. 
board in time. Our companion, Captain 
Mason, was a quiet, amiable man. He was 
married, and as he expected to remain on 
the island, he had, he told us, sent for his 
wife from the Cape of Good Hope, where» 
he bad left her. 1 cannot now describe the 
incidents of eur visit. 

The next morning, soon after daybreak, 
having taken an early breakfast of a lighter 
character than suited our Englisd appe¬ 
tites, we drove bock to Port Louis. The 
! weather had grown worse instead of im- 
! proving, and as we drew near the town 
we saw in the distance two vessels with. 
I English colours approaching the harbour.. 
I William had to hurry on ^ard his ship,. 
! but Mason and I drove on to a spot where' 
we could see them enter. One gained an 
anchorage in safety, but the other still 
continued outside, storing wildly as if un- 
I certain what course to take. It was soon, 
evident that she was in great danger.. 
While we were looking on, Captain Hasssdl 
joined us. There were a number of naval 1 
officers, masters of merchantmen, and. 
others collected on the shore. She is. 
said to have a pilot on board, and an ig¬ 
norant fellow he must be, or he would have- 
anchored outside ere this if he could not 
get in,” observed Captain Hassall. AVhilfr 
he was'speakiug, the vessel got into the 
swell of the sea which was dashing on the 
rocks close at hand. Bapidly she Came 
drifting towards them. Probably tlio mas¬ 
ter then asserted his authority, for two 
anchors were let go. 

The fate of the ship, and probably of all 
on board, depended on the anchors holding. 
With deep anxiety we watched her as the 
huge swells came rolling in towards the 
rocks. A cry arose from the collected 
crowd. “The cables have patted—the 
cables have parted I ” The hapless* craft 
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was lifted by the next surge, and hurried 
on amid the foaming breakers towards the 
rocks. At that instant the foresail was set 
in the hopes of its helping to force her 
over them. It was useless; do^vn she came 
with a tremendous crash on the bjack rocks. 
For a few minutes she continued beating 
•on them, rocking to and fro in the wildest 
agitation; then a huge surge, which ap¬ 
peared to have been for some time collect¬ 
ing its strength, struck her on the side, 
and rolled her over, as if she had been 
merely a child’s plaything, towards the 
shore, to all appearance overwhelmed, so 
iis never to rise again. The wild breakers 
riashed triumphantly over her, but she was 


command soon saw that he should only 
throw away his own life and the lives of 
those with him, if he should attempt to go 
near enough to receive any one on board. 
The foremast now fell, and still the stout 
ship hung together. Other boats came up 
and got as near as it was possible to go. 
That those on board thought she would 
not hold together much longer was evident 
by the efforts they began to make to escape. 

First we observed a man descend the 
foremast as if with the intention of swim¬ 
ming ashore. His courage, however, for¬ 
sook him, he paused and returned. Again 
he climbed along the mast, but hesitated— 
it was indeed a desperate undertaking. At 


strength; but there is a Huler abm 
said Captain Mason, who had hitherto I 
watching the wreck without speak! 
“ He may save that poor woman on 
wreck as easily as the strongest seamt 
I have often since thought of my friei 
remark. It is not our own right arm, 
God in heaven, without whose knowh 
not a sparrow falls to the ground, who ] 
serves us in many dangers. Captain Mi 
begged for the use of Hassall’s glass 
looked steadfastly through it at the wr 
“ It is impossible, yet the figure is liki 
cannot make it out,” I heard him 
The success of the first man induced ano 
to attempt reaching the shore. He hui 



not conquered, though it seemed a wonder 
that wo^ and iron should hold together 
under the tremendous shocks she was re¬ 
ceiving. Once more she rose to an erect 
position, and it was seen that her dauntless 
crew were endeavouring to cut away her 
masts. ‘‘ It is the only thing they can do 
to save their lives,” observed Hassall, ' 
watching them through his glass. And 
see,—yes—there is a woman on board—a 
lady by her dress. She is clinging to the 
windlass—probably secured to it.” As he 
was speaking, the mizenmast came down, 
followed quickly by the mainmast, which 
happily fell towards the shore. Again a 
surge covered the vessel. We feared that ’ 
all on board would be swept from the | 
decks; but when again the surge receded, , 
the people were seen clinging fast as before. 
A boat from one of the men-of-war now 
aj'proached the wreck, but the officer in 
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j len^h he cast himself into the water: im¬ 
mediately he was overwhelmed. Would 
he ever again reach the surface? “Yes! 
yes! there he is,” cried out several. For 
a moment he was seen struggling bravely. 
A groan escaped from the spectators: 
“He’s gone! he’s gone!” “No, no, he 
is still floating,” many shouted out. So 
he was; but whirled here and there, 
blinded and confused, he was imable to 
guide himself. He was seen, happily, 
from one of the boats: she dashed forward, 
and he was hauled on board without ap¬ 
parently having struck a rock. All this 
time the people on the wreck had been 
watching him with intense anxiety, espe¬ 
cially the poor lady: “ If a strong and bold 
swimmer could scarcely be saved, what 
chance had she ? ” Hassall made the re¬ 
mark. “ Not one would have a prospect 
of being saved if trusting only to his own 


along to the end of the mast and 
himself into the water. The boiling s 
whirled him round and rcimd—now I 
concealed by the foam—now he apj 
struggling onward—still it seemed sci 
possible that he could escape froi 
boiling cauldron—^just then a brotei 
floated near him. Had the end stmc 
he must have been lost, but it came 
that he could clutch the middle. T 
he grasped it till like his shipmate 1 
floated near one of the boats and tal 
board. Two other men, encouraged 
success of the first, attempted to rea 
boats by the same means, but scarce 1 
they committed themselves to t^e 
when a huge roller came roaring on dt 
over the ship, and as it receded swepi 
off far away to sea; for a moment 
forms were seen struggling 
foam, and then they were bid for eve 
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sm eye. The lives of the remainder 
licard seemed more than ever in danger, 
ioald the storm increase, of which there 
erery probability, the ship must 
to pieces, even if they were not first 
itfd off the deck, and then what effort 
jlnre them? I was more than ever 
jrerfed in their fate, when suddenly the 
a c-cmrred to me that the lady on board 
!pt be the wife of my friend Mason. I 
that he had the same idea, though 
-i^dnot allow himself to entertain it, 
the agitation he exhibited, and which 
lanin tried to control. As yet the men 
»had been saved had not been brought 
1 shore. More boats were coming down 
/bibour. At length a fine whale-^at 
tflfonght down not far from where we 
R standing. A naval officer, whose 


name I regret that I did not note, volun¬ 
teered to take the commsChd, and to go 
alongside the wreck, if volunteers could be 
found to maniher. Hassall at once offered 
his services, as did several other masters 
of merchantmen standing by, and they 
were accepted. Mason and J also volun¬ 
teered. “Not unless you are seamen,** was 
the answer. “This work requires firm 
nerves and skilful hands.’* 

I must observe here that 1 have ever 
found the officers of the mercantile marine 
ready to go forth, in spite of liU dangers, 
to save the lives of their fellow-creatures. 
Though there are exceptions, the greater 
nnml^r are as gallant fellows as any of 
those who have fought the battles of our 
country. 

The boat was manned and ready to go 


off, but it became a question whether it 
would be wise to wait on the prospect of 
the sea going down, or to risk aU and to 
go off at once on the possibility of the gale- 
increasing. The men who had been rescued 
were brought on shore. Mason hurried to« 
them, and eagerly inquired who was the 
woman on board. They were common 
seamen and did not know her name. She 
was a lady, and had come on board at Gape 
Towm just as the ship was sailing. That 
was all they knew. The naval officer had 
earnestly been watching the huge rollecs. 
as they came tumbling on towards the 
shore. Suddenly he cried eut, “Now,, 
gentlemen, we’ll be off.’’ Away went the- 
boat amid the foaming seas towards the 
hapless wreck. 

{To be continued.) 




BATTLES WITH THE SEA; 

OR, HEROES OF THE LIFEBOAT AND ROCKET. 

By R. M. Ball.^xtyxe, 

Author of The Red Man’s Revenue,” "My Doggie and 1," etc. 

CRASTER V.—^THE CAT-LIKE LIVES 07 LIFEBOATS, AND OTHER MATTERS. 

J F any one should doubt the fact that a 
X lifeboat is all but indestructible, let 
that sceptical one read the following tale 
of wreck and rt'sciie. 

On a terrible night in the year 18.')7 a Por¬ 
tuguese brig struck on the Goodwin Sands, not 
far from the lightship that marks the northern 
extremity of those fatal shoals. A .shot was 
fired, and a rocket sent up by the lightship. No 
second .‘signal was needed The Ramsgate men were, 
as u.su.il, keeping a bright look-out. Instantly they 
jumped into the lifeboat, which lay calmly floating 
in the harbour alongside tlie pier. So eafjer were 
the men to engage in tlie deadly struggle tliat the 
boat was over-manned, and the last two who jumped 
in were obliged to go ashore again. } 

The tug Aid was all ready—according to custom .■ 
—with .steam up. She took the boat in tow and ^ 
made for the mouth of the harbour. Staggering out 
in the teeth of tide and tempest they jdoughed their 
way through a heavy cro.ss sea, that swept again 
and again over them, until they reached the edge 
of the Goo<lwiD.s, Here the steamer cast off the boat, and 
waited for her while she dashed into the surf, and bore the 
brunt of the hatth- alone. 

It was a familiar j)roceeding to all concerned. Many a time 
before had the Ramsgate boat and steamer rescued men and 
women and little ones from the jaws of deatti on the Good- 
Avin.s, but they were about to experience a few novelties 
that night. 

• very dark, so that the boat had miurii ditiiciilty in finding the brig. On coming within 


about eighty yards of her they cast anchor and 
veered down under her lee. At first they were- 
in hopes of ^tting the vessel off, and some hours 
were spent m vain attempts to do thts, but the 
gale increased in fury ; the brig began to bre^k 
up. She rolled from side to side, and the yard.s 
swung w ildly in the air. A blow' from one of 
these yards would have stove the boat in, so the 
Portuguese crew*—twelve men and a boy—were 
taken from tl>e wreck, and the lifeboat-men 
endeavoured to push off. 

AU this time the boat had been floating in a 
basin worked in the sand by the motion of the 
w reck ; but the tide had been falling, and when 
they tried to pull up to their anchor the boat 
struck heavily on the edge of this basin. They 
worked to get off the shoals with the energy oF 
men who believe tliat their lives depend on 
their efforts. For a moment they succeeded in 
getting afloat, but a^in struck and remained fast. 

Meanwhile, the brig was lifted bv each wave- 
that came rushing over the shoals like a moun¬ 
tain chain of snow and let fall with a thundering 
crash. Her timbers began to snap like pipe- 
stems, and, as she worked nearer and nearer to 
the boat, the wUdly-swaying yards threatened 
immediate destruction. The heavy seas flew 
continually over the lifeboat, so that passengers 
and crew could do nothing but hold on to the 
thwarts for their lives. At last the brig came 
so near that there w'as a stir among the men 
they were preparing for the last struggle—.somf* 
of them intendiHg to leap into the rigmng of 
the wreck and take their chance. But ffie cox¬ 
swain shouted, “ Stick to the boat, boys, stick 
to the boat 1 ” and the men obeyed. 

At that moment the boat lifted a little on the 
surf and grounded again. New hope was in¬ 
spired by this. They pulled at the cable and: 
shoved might and mam with the oars. They 
succeeded m getting out of immediate danger, 
but still could not pull up to their anchor in the 
teeth of wind and tide. The eoxs^vain then saw 
plainly that there was but one resource left— 
to cut the cable and drive away to leeward right 
across the Goodwin Sands, which at that place 
were two miles wide. But there was not yet 
sufficient water on the sands even for the at¬ 
tempting of that forlorn hope. As far as could 
be seen in that direction, ay, and far beyond the* 
power of vision, there was nothing but a ohao.*? 
of wild, tumultuous, whirling foam, witnout 
sufficient depth to float them over, so they held 
on, iritending to wait till tlie tide, which had 
turned^ should rise. Very soon, however, th» 
ancho: began to d»*ag This compelled them to 
hoist sail, cut the cable sooner than they had 
intended, and attempt to beat to windward—off 
the sands. It was in vain. A moment more* 
and they struck with tremendous force. A 
breaker came rolling towards them, filled tho 
boat, caught her up like a plaything on its 
crest, and, hurling her a few yards onwards, let 
her fall with a shock that well-nigh tore every 
man out of her. Each successive breaker treated 
her in this way ! 

Those who dwell by the seashore know well 
the familiar ripples that mark the sands whe« 
the tide is out. On the Goodwins those ripples. 
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. irc buuks, to be measured by feot, not 

byiiieUe^r 1 can 3[>eak from personal experience, j 
b.ivin|[ once nsited the Goodwins and walked 
<imon^ the sand-banks at low water. Fiom one 
tO' anothci’ of the.se bauk^ this splendid boat 
was tliiown. Hach - roaring surf cauglit it by 
tlie l)o\v or .stern, and, whirling it right round, 
sent it crasliiiig on the next ledge. The Portu¬ 
guese sailors gave up all hope and clung to the 
thwarts iu silent despair, but the crew did not 
lose heart altogether. They knew tlio boat well, 
had oflten gone out to battle in her, and ho|>ed 
tliaijilicy might yet be saved if they could only 
csompe striking on the pieces of oki uTecka with 
which the sands were strewn. 

Thus, literally, yard by yard, with a succes¬ 
sion of shocks, tliut would haire knocked any 
•ordinary boat to pieces, did that lifeboat drive, 
during two hours, over two miles of the Goodwin 
Saiuls ! . . 

A thrilling and gi-aphic account of this wreck 
and rescue is given in the Kev. John Gilmore’s 
book, “Scorm Warriors,”iu which hetells usthat 
while this exciting work was going on, the Aid 
biy hejul to wind, steaming half power, and 
holding her own against the storm, W'aiting 
ior lier lifeboat, but no lifeboat returned to her, 
-and her gallant captain became more and more 
anxious as time Hew by. Could it be pos.sible 
that her sturdy little comrade, with whom she 
.had gone out to battle in hundreds of gales, 
v/as overcome at last and destroyed ! They sig¬ 
nalled again and again, but got no reply. Then, 
as their feai-s increased, they began to cruise 
about as near to the dangeroiLs shoals as they 
dared—almost playing with deatli—as they 
eagerly sought for their consort. At last the 
conviction was forced upon them that the boat 
must have been stove by the wreck and 
iwamped. In the mid»t of tlieir gathering 
desj)air tlu?y caught siglit of the lightsbii)’s 
bright htam, shining like a star of hope through 
the surrounding darkness. With a faint hope 
they made for the vessel and hailed her. 
“Have you seen anything of the lifeboat?" 
was the eager ipiestion. “ Nothing ! nothijig ! " 
was the sad reply. Back they went again to 
the place they Inul left, determined to cruise on, ] 
lioping against hopi*, till the night should ptiss j 
away. Hour after hour they steamed hi ther and | 
tlrither, with au.\iou.sly straining eyes. At last 
grey dawn ai)i)eared ajul the wreck became dimly 
visible. They made for it, and their worst fears 
were realised—the remnant of the brig’s hull 
was there with ropes and wreckage tossing 
wildly round it—but no lifeboat! 

Sadly they, turned away and continued to 
scaich for some time in the faint Impe that 
some of her crew might be floating about, 
buoyed up by their lifebelts, hut none were 
found, and at List they reluctantly made for the 
iiarbour. 

And when the harbour was gained whnt saw 
they tlicre ? ’J'he lifeboat! safe and sound, 
floating as calmly beside the pier as if nothing 
haxl happened ! As the captain of the Aid 
himself said, he felt inclined at once to shout 
and cry for wonder, and we may be sure that his 
wonder was not «lecreased when he hciird the 
lifeboat story from tlio brave coxswain’s lips— 
.how that, after driving right acro.ss the sands, 
a.s I have de.scribed, they suddenly found tlieni- 
-selves in deep water. That tlien, knowing the 
i‘Xtrcinity of danger to be past, they laid set 
'the sails, and, soon after, had, tLrough God’s 
juercy, brnded the rescued Porti^guese crew in 
Kamsgatc llarl>our ! 

It must not lie inuigined, however, that such 
work a.s this can bo done without great cost to 
tho.so who iimlertake it. Some of ijui men never 
recovered from tin; olfectsof thatniglit’s exj»osure. 
The gratitude of tlic Portuguese seamen was very 
great, a.s well as their arnazeineut at such a 
ic.scue 1 It is recorded of them that, before 
arriving iu the liaibour, tliey were ob.served to 
be consulting together, and one who understood 
- i little English spoke to one of the erew iu an 
' imkrtone. 

“ Cox.swain," .sai«l the lifebont man, “they 
=want to give us all their money ! ’ 

“ Ye.s, yc'.s,’’ cried the Portuguese interpreter, 

511 broken English ; “you have saved our live-. 1 


I'haiik y»,ii, thaiik you ! but all we have is 
yours. It is not much, but you may take it 
betwodi you. ' Tlie amount was seventeen 
pounds ! 

As might have been e,\pe<;tcd, neither the cox¬ 
swain nor his men would aecejit a penny of it. 

'riiis coxswain was Isaac Jarman, who for 
many years led the famous Kainsoate lifeboat 
into action, and heliu-d to s;ivc hiindred.s 01 
human lives.. "While staying at Kaiiisgate 1 had 
the pleasure of shaking tlie strong hard hand ot 
.larmau, ami heard some of hia adventures from 
liis own liiks. 

Now, fruta ull that lias been said, it will, I 
think, be seen and admittt;d that, tin; lifeboats ot 
the Institution are almost indesti uciii de. 



The Ufclmlt, to which reference has been so 
often made, ile*erves special notice at this point. 
The accompanying figure shows its appearance 
and the mauiicr in which it is worn. It was 
designed in 18r4, by Admiral J. K. "NVanl, the 
Institution’s cliicf inspector.of lifeboats. Its 
chief cpiality is its great buoyancy, w’hich is not 
Only sutficient to support a man with head and 
shoulders above water when heavily clothed, but 
enables the wearer easily to sujiport another 
person—the extra buoyancy being ‘2.> lb. Among 
its several great advantages over other lifebelts, 
that of Admiral Ward is divide<l in the middle by 
a space, where the waist-belt i.s fastened. This 
permits of great freedom of action, and the whole 
machine i.s remarkably flexible. It is also very 
strong, forming a species of armour which pro¬ 
tects the wearer from severe blows, and, more¬ 
over, helps to keep him warm. 

It liehoves me Jiow to say a few* wonls about 
the inventor of lifeboats. As has liecn told, | 
our present splendid Isjat is a eombiuution of all 
the gocnl points and innirovements made in such 
boats down to the present time. Hut the man 
who tirst thought of a lifeboat and invented 
one ; who fought against apathy and opposition ; 
who completed ami laiinclied his nrk of mercy 
on the sea at LJainburgh, in tlie .slni|K; of a little 
cobble, in the year 1765, and who actually saved 
many lives thurewith, was a Loudon coachbuilder, 
Lionel Lukin by name. 

Assuredly this man deserved the deepest 
gratitude of the nation, for his was the fii’st life- 
l)oat ever brought into action, and he inserted 
the small end of that wedge wdiich we have been 
hammering home ever since, and which has 
resulted in the formation of one of the grandest, 
rao.st thoi onghly national and unseetarian of oiu* 
ch.'iritable institutions. 

Henry Givathead—a boatbuilder of South 
Shields—erroneously got the endit of this in¬ 
vention. Greathead was a noted imivrover and 
builder of lifeboats, and was w'eli and deservedly 
rewardt-il fur his work ; but he was not the 
inventor. Lionel Lukin alone can claim that 
honour. 


I In r^rd to the men who nion theift effldtlgk I 
j has been written to prove that they well deserve I 
to be R‘gardt‘d as tire hciXKis of the coast ! I 

And let me observe in passing that thteeitn 1 
also heroines of the eoast, as the following extucts ’ 
fiom the Journal of the Institution ivill show. 
The first appeared in the January number of , 
1805.^ . . 

** Votetl the silver medal of the Institution, I 
and a copy of its vote of thanks on ]>arch:ia;nt, 
to Miss Alice 11. Le (!oyt, in admiration of her 
prompt and courageous conduct in lowiag t 
small boat into the smf at the risk of her Ine^ 
and rescuing two little boys who had fallen ioto 
the sea from the outer pier at Ljune iiegi^ 
jDorset, on the 4th Aiigu.st. ” * ' 

Again, in October, 1879, the Committite of • 
the National Lifeboat Institution voted l^i 
Silver ^Medal of the Institution, and a copy of 
j the vote inscribed on vellum, to Mi.ss Ellai 
I Frances Prideaux Brune, Miss Gertrude Rose 
. Prideaux Brune, Miss ^laiy Katherine Prideaux. 
Brune, Miss Beatrice IMay Prideaux Biune, and* 
Miss Nora O’Shaughuessy, in acknowledgment 
of th(?ir intrepid and prompt services in i»rf>ce*:J- 
ing, through a heavy surf, in their rowing-boat 
' and saving, at considerable risk of life, a sailor 
trimi a boat which had been capsized by a .squall 
uf wind off Bray Hill, Padstow Harliour, Com- 
wall, on the 9th Aimust. When the accident 
r-ccuired, the ladie-s*^ boat wa.s being towed 
nstern of a fishing-boat, and Miss Ellen Prideaux 
Brune, with great gallantry and deterraination, 
a.sked to be cjist ofi', ami, with her companions, 
pi-oceeded with all j)ossible dispatch to tlw 
rescue of the drowning sailoi-. All the ladies 
showed great courage, pi-esence of mind, and 
marked ability in the management of their small 
boat. They ran great risk in getting the man 
into it, on account of the strong tide and sea on 
at the time. 

So, it would appear that the spirit of the far^ 
famed Grace Darling ha.s not yet di-paned from 
the land ! 

If heroism consists in boldly facing and sa. 10 - 
I cessfully overcoming dangcis of tlie most an. 

J lulling nature, then I hold th.at thonsai.ds of 
our men of the coast—from .Shetland to the 
Land’s End—.stand as high as do those of our 
soldiers and sailors who wear the Vict4M'ia Cross. 
Let us consider an example. 

I On. that night iu which the Eoyal Charter 
I went down, there was a ^laltese sailor on lioanl 
[ named Joseph lUxlgers, who volunteered to 
swim ashore with a rope. Tho.se who have .seen 
the effect of a raging sea even on a smooth 
beach, know that the }iowcr of the falling waves 
is terrible, and their rctre«atiug force so gr«at 
that the most poweiful .swimmers occa-skmally 
perish in them. But the coast to which Rodgers 
volunteered to swim was an almost pcijiendicular 

I write as an eye-witness, reader, Mr 

the cliff my.self, a few day.s alter the wn . Iritosk 
jdace, wlieii I went down to that dreary coast 
Anglesea to identify the bodies of lu.st kin and. 
Ay, imd at that tiinf I also saw some tbiJig'tf 
the awful aspect of lo.ss by ship\Yi cck. 1 wAit 
, into the little cbmeh at Lbtnalgo, where tipwnnb 
I of thirty bodies lay upon the floor—still in^^eir 
wet garments, just as they had becu laid 
I by those who had brought them from the Ahore. 
As I entered that church one body lay directly 
ill my path. It was that of a .sailor. 

fStrange to say, his cheeks were --lilL ruddy as 
though he had been alive, and bis A|Ny|wer 0 
tightly compressed—I coubl not help fa^||mDg 
—with the force of the last .sti-ong ctTort had 
made to keep out the deadly s-ni. Just Imond 
iiim lay a woman, and l.esidc Ic i ;; '•ittIe^<^fld, 
in their ordinary walking-.Irc.ssi s, os if tb^y had 
Iain down there and fallen asleep side by side. 

1 had to step across these silent forms, a& < they 
Iny, some in the full light of the windows, .*dihar$ 
in darkened corners of the little chuK^ to 
gaze earnestly into their dead faces for the finea- 
incnts of those whom I had gone to bnd—^bat 
1 did not find them there. Tlu ir bodies were 
washed iishore sonu' day.s afterwards. A few of 
those who lay on that floor were coven d to hide 
the mutilation they had leceivcil when being 
driven on the cruel rocks. Altogether it wa3 



an nwl'ul sight—well io ilniw fi)rth the 

prayer, ^‘G(xl help and hto thosie diuing luen 
who aio willing to rusk tlieir 'iTv'es at any 
moment, all the year round, to save moii and 
women and little ones from such' a late as 
this !" 

lint, to return to Joseph Rodgers. The cliff 
•to which lie volunti^eral to swim was thundered 
•on by seas raisi’d by one of the lim-est gales 
tliat ever visited our* shores; It was too, 
and broken spars and pieces of wreck tossing 
.about increased the danger; while ,the wati^r 
'Wiis cold enough to chill the life-blood in the 
•stoutest franie» No one knew better than 
Itodgers the cxtnAue daiigCT of the attempt, yet 
he plunged into the ^ with' a rope round his 
■^vaist. Had his motive been self-prcscrvatioii 
ho 'could have Lmined the shore' iriote ehsily 
without a i^)pe ; but liis motive'wa.s not selfish 
—it was truly generous. He reached the laud, 
hauled n Cable ashore, hiade it fast to a rock, 
and begun to rescue the crew, and I liavo no 
<loubt that every soul in that vessel would have 
been saved if she had not suddenly split across 
and sunk. Four hundred and fifty-five lives 
were lost, but before the catastrophe took place 
thirty-uiiic lives weit saveil by the heroism of 
that Maltese sailor. The Lifeboat Institution 
awarded its gold medal, with its votJ of thanks 
inscrilK'd on vellum, and £5, to Koiigers, iu 
acknowledgment of his noble conduct. 

All round the kingdom tjio men are, jis a 
! Tule, eager to man our lifeboats. Usually there 
1 is a nus'k to the work ; and as the men get only 
ten shUlings [>er man in the daytime, and twenty 
shillings at night, on cjicli occasion of going olf, 
it can scarcely be supposed that they do it only 
for the Siiko of the pay ! True, those pay- 
I onents are iucreastxl on occasions of unusual 
risk or exposure ; nevertholcs-s I believe that .a 
worthier motive animates our men of the coast. 

1 do not say, or think, that religimrs^ feeling Is 
1 the cause of their heroism. With .some, doubt¬ 
less, it is ; with others it probably not: but I 
I sincerely believe that the IFbrrZ of per- 

, mealing as it does our whole cnmimiuity, and 
influencing these men cither directly or indi¬ 
rectly—is tlie cause of their self-sacriliclug 
I courage, as it is unquestionably tlio cause of 
our national prosperity. 

(To be continued.) 
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i,l.Y an indus¬ 
trious collector 
will find his time 
fully occupied 
during this very 
productive 
month, for all orders of 
iH.sects will be largely 
re[>reseiited, and he will 
have quite jus much as 
he can do iu searching 
after Bpecimeiis, and 
preparing them, when 
captured, for the 
cabinet. 

Butterflies will bo abundant on every warm 
und sunny day, and fields, woods, laue.s, and 
commons will all yield their ditferent speeie.s. 
In the uiidrained feus of Cambridgeshire and 
Lincolnshire the grand Swallow Tail 
<haoih),ouv largest and handsomest British butter¬ 
fly, makes its apijearance on the wing about the 
middle of tlie month. In these favoured localities 
it is still fairly plentiful, though the area of land 
annually rechiimed from its mar.shy condition, 
together with the iuvoads of dealers and col¬ 
lectors, renders it a matter of considerable doubt 
whether fifteen or twenty years will not see the 
total extinction of the species as a British insect. 
Just the same occurred with the glorious Large 
Oopper {Poli/oniuuUus hipvotJwe)^ with its me¬ 
tallic refulgent wings, which, half a century 
ago, Wiis found in piofusion iu the same locjili- 
tie.s. Now a .single specimen or two are all that 
have been captureil since 1840, and there is little 
reason to doubt that the once plentiful insect 
has fiuiilly disappeared from this country. 


Tl\e Boy’^ Own 5^9 


Flying .slowly along the ridings in woods, we 
may, p«ii haiw, meet witu the delicate and grace¬ 
ful Wood White {tnicopliuHia sinapijt), |)eHiaps 
the very easiest of butterflies to capture, owing 
to its weak and langdid flight. Acc.oi’ding to 
ninny entOiUoiogists, specimen follows si>ecimen 
at short intervals along the same path, and all 
tliat one need do; after capturing one, is to wjiit 
quietly until the next puts in an appearance, 
.jilid so oil. One successful collector stiitcs that 
he u.sually .meets with liis siKJcimens early iu 
the morning,sometimes before seven o’clock a. in-, 
whereas few insects stir on the wing until two or j 
three hours later in tlie day. 

Th^ Wood White is a local insect, but Is 
generally distributed, beiii’g found in almost all 
parts of Euglatid and Wiiles, and also, though 
metre irregumrly, in' Ii-eland. In iScothlitd it 
does not seem to have been notice^lf 

Another of the local “Whites’* to be looked 
for in May is the Black-veined {Pieris cratevgi), 
which is found, 'in those localities which it 
favours ivith its pre-seuco, among whitethorn 
bushes, on which the cnterjnllar feeds. It re- 
(juires careful looking for, as the insect might 
be easily mistaken for the Larger Cabbjige 
Whites, which it much resembles when on the 
wing. At rest, of couree, the conspicuous 

vciiLS," from wliich it derives its popular title, 
point it out at once. It should be looked for 
jibout the end of tlie month. 

In clearings in woods, and similar places, 
some of the smaller Fritillaries will almost cer¬ 
tainly be found. The Pearl-bonlcred Fritilhiry 
{Arqyiinis Euphrosyne)^ the commonest of the 
family, is abundant almost everywhere, but is 
not a particularly easy insect to catch, its (piiek, 
lively motions and sombre colours harmonising 
so well witli the ground, and retjuiriug an expert 
eye and hand to oriiig jibout its capture. 

The much more local Greasy or ^larsh Fri¬ 
tillary {Mditoia Artemis) u.sually selects damp 
meadow's or w’ootls as its haunts ; like most local 
insects, this butterfly U common iu the localities 
it frejiuents. Another, and a rarer species, the 
Glanville Fritillary (J/. cinxia), is chiefly re¬ 
stricted to a few places on the coast of the Isle 
of Wight. Here, however, it may often be 
taken freely, reniarkjible varieties, generally of 
the under side, sometimes occnrriiig. 

Some of the “ Blues,” too, are .sure to be met 
with, among them the Brown Argus {Lycivna 
Acjcslis\ and the Coiumon Blue (L. Alp^'is), in 
the same situations as the Small Heath. On 
chalk downs, such as tliose of SuiTcy and Sus¬ 
sex, we shall probably find other and more 
local species, the handsome Clifton Blue (Z. 
vI(Zy/its),tbe most brightly-coloured of the family, 
and the Little Blue {L.AlsHfi), our smallest Bri¬ 
tish butterfly, being those usually met with. 

Towards the end of the moiitli, iu clearing 
ill woods, etc., we may perlium find that little 
butterfly with a big name, the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy Fritillary {Acmeobitis Lttcina), which, 
notwithstanding its popular title, hsis no claim 
whatever to the name of Fritillary, being widely 
removed from that family of butterflies. It is 
a very local iusect, often occurring Jibundantly 
in a small patch of ground, perhaps barely fifty 
yaixls in diameter, wliilo not another specimen 
will be observed for miles around. It i.s more. 
often met with in the South of England than iu 
other i>arts of the kingdom ; Darcnth Wooil, 
Box Hill—a grand neighbourhood for butterflies 
—and Brighton are well-known localities. 

Several of the “Skippers” appear iu their 
perfect condition in May, and frequent grassy 
banks, railway cuttings, and similar localities. 
One of these is the Grizzled Skipper 
Ah'colus)f a pretty black-aiid-white butterfly, 
wliich is cspecijdly partial to gras.sy wood-clear¬ 
ings, and Ls found iu most parts of England 
and the South of Scotland. Another, the Dingy 
Skipper (Thunaos Tayes)^ is also common, pro- 
fernng clialky railway-bank.s, where it may be 
tiikcu as it flies from flower to flower in the sun¬ 
shine. Owing to its sombre colours it is not a 
very conspicuous insect. 

The third and last of the Skippers to be found 
iu May is the Large Skipper {HesperiaSylmmis)^ 
the commonest of the genus, which generally 
abounds i-i every grassy and flowery s[»ut. All 


these little butterflies wx*ll desejwe tbtir title, 
Ida.shiug fiDm flot^*er to flower with n peculiar 
'jerky movement, admirably described by the 
word “ skipping.” 

* In the Moths, too, a great increase in point 
'of numbers will be noticed. Every fence will 
'produce specimens, every bu.sli will haa’c its 
tenants, and both by day and night the Icpi- 
Idopterist will be able, with industry, to add 
, valuable specimens to liis C4ibinet. 

ilany members of tlie “ Hawk ” tribe begin 
to show themselves soon after the middle of the 
month. The Eyed Hawk {Svierintbvs occllatus)^ 
.the Poplar Hawk {S. jiopuli), and the Lime 
Hawk {S. tiliw), are all frequently met with, 
and shouhl be looked for as they sit drying their 
wings on the trunks of the trees on which they 
fed as lirvic, the first two frequenting jioplar, 
willows, and sallows, while the third is generally 
found on lime and elm. After dark, too, they 
can often be netted as they hover over flowers, 
the bloasoms of honeysuckle being u.suiilly very 
productive. Great care must be tnkcu in making 
the stroke, for they are very wary insects, taking 
alarm at tlie slightest movement, and dashing 
olf into the darkncs.s, perhaps never to return. 
A quick, sharp stroke of the net i.s the mo.st 
useful. The captive must be immediately en- 
, ticed into the killing bottle, for half a minute 
occupied in the frantic ])luDges usually re.sorted 
to by the larger luotlis will suflice to knock almost 
every scale from -the wings, aUd leave the insect- 
a worn, unrecognisable object, and utterly unfit' 
for a place in the cabinet. 

Another of the hawks on the wing in May is 
the exquisitely oolonred Small Elephant {Charp^ 
campa poi'ccllus), which is often abundnut at the 
flowers of the honeysnckle between sun.set and 
dark. By careful w'atching, a friend took nearly 
twenty spwiuieiis in three or four evenings in. 
this manner. 

Dashing along the sunny side of walls, and 
hovering over various flowers in broad dayhzht, 
will most Kkely be found the Htmiming-bii-d 
Hawk {Macro(jlos.^a stetlatarum)^ wliich is com¬ 
mon almost everywhere. This is pcrhap.s the 
very swiftest of all moth.s on the wing, going 
aim coming like a streak of lightning, so 
rapidly that the eye cannot follow its move¬ 
ments. 

It does not seem always to confine its rambles 
to the hours of daylight,, for two or tlxrec wara 
ago I was considerably surprised to see a speci¬ 
men lly ill at the window, attracted by the light, 
at very nearly midnight 

{To be continued.) 
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“ Much oftener prated of than seen.” 

—Eliza Cook* 
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Plate 0 / Famous English Cricketers has been so great 
that Jot several weeks it was quite out of print. It may 
note, however, be again obtained. With our next 
7r\pHthly Mrt a splendid Coloured Plate showvig all the 
British Freshwater Fishes will be issued, and weekly 
subscribers will be able toobtain it for 2d. This, with our 
articles on Fishing-Tackle, will afford our anglina 
readers advantages never perhaps before within reach 
of boys. 

Model Yacht.—A venr good practical authority on 
auch matters, Mr. Walton, states that the best ponds 
for sailing naodel yachts in London are: (1) Victoria 
Park pond, but only when the wind is east or west; 
(2) Round Pond, Kensington, in any winds, all aides 
of this pood being clear of trees; (3) Serpentine, in 
any wind. Hampstead and Highgate ponds are also 
available, but have muddy edges, and seldom a true 
wind on account of the high banks. There are also 

f oofl pond^ on Clapham Common and Peckham 
lye. 


SCHOOLBOY. —1. In a battle with the Saxons the Britons, 
under Cadwallader. at the advice of St. David, wore 
as a badge for the occasion a leek. The Saxons were 
defeated, and, in honour of the saint, the Welshmen 
now wear the leek on his day. 2. Swans are not 
eaten simply because the fashion has changed, and 
we cannot aceount for fashion. Like flint-pie and 
other delicacies, swan owed much of its flavour to 
what was ceoked with it: 

H. J. M. B.—In 1880 Barnes was the best professional 
batsman, Shaw the best professional bowler. Finder 
is the best wicket-keeper. Oxford has won the boat- 
race twenty times, and the first race was at Henley, 
when Oxford won. 


Billiards, and Others.—1. To get inkstains out of 
ivory thoroughly and frequently wash it with a solu¬ 
tion of quadroxalate of potass. To bleach it brush | 
in a weak solution of sidphuric acid or chloride of ; 
lime. 2. To dye it red, dip it in a solution of nitro- , 
muriate of tin, and then plunge it into a bath of 
Braxil-wood or cochineal. Lacdye will do very well. 
If the scarlet is too vivid, dip it in a solution of pot* 
ash, and you will get cherry-red. 

WiLMOT.—The model boats sold at the Serpentine are 
much cheaper than those sold in the shops, and cer¬ 
tainly sail no worse. They are not so well finished, 
as a rule. 


Carpenter.—S ash window is a corruption of sas 
dow or sluice-window—a window that moves up 
down like a sluice. Sas is Dutch. 

E. Ellmore.—R ead up Sis^hus in some clai 
dictionary. He was one of the craftiest of th( 
Greeks—"'cute” as the proverbial Yankee, .i 
his death he was fabled to have been condemn* 
roll to the top of a hill a large stone, which ha 
sooner reached the summit than it fell back int 
plain^ and thus rendered his punishment etc 
Biis IS the only "Sisyphian” stone we ever heai 
but If your spelling is correct we cannot help 
"Sysphaxjn stone,” however, does not look rigb 


Victor Junior —'The pantomime scene you speak of 
was not a mirror. It was an ordinary painted scene, 
cleverly lighted, and there was a double set of 
dancers. 'The illusion vanished as soon as you no¬ 
ticed that it showed too much of the lower part of 
the house, and that the dancers and their seeming 
reflections were occasionally using both right arms 
and both right legs at the same time ! 

A. J. Waterfield.—T he only way we can suggest for 
you to get a list of accidents is to apply to some 
Accidental Insurance office. If an insured person 
was killed or damaged in any accident the company 
that has had to pay is almost sure to have kept a 
record, and made an advertisement out of the fact. 

A. R. K.—We had a series of articles on Weather¬ 
glasses and Houses in our first volume, and cannot, 
of course, be expected to repeat the information, 
especially as all back numbers can readily be ob¬ 
tained. 

LiTHO.—Richmond’s "Grammar of Lithography” is 
the cheapest and most practical of modem books 
on the subject. It costs three shillings and sixpence. 
Published by Wyman and Sons. 

Inst. B.—We cannot teach the art of lithography in 
ten minutes. See answer to LiTUO, and get the book 
therein mentioned. 

Philip Pirrip.—I f you want any particular plate you 
must purchase the part containing it, as we cannot 
supply all of the plates separately. You could get 
the packet of plates, and give away those you do not 
want. 

A Perplexed One.—M ix your water-colours with 
Chinese w’hite, so as to give them a good body, and 
put the paint on thickly, as if you were whitewash¬ 
ing. 

R. Clench.—W atch the "Times" and other daily 
papers, and you will find the Civil Service competi¬ 
tions duly advertised. We have no other means of 
knowing. 

Cinque Port.—W e never value books or coins In that 
w'ay. The values which are so frequently given are 
prices that have been realised at auctions. Such 
prices are dependent on so many whims and chances 
that it by no means follow's that the price realised is 
the usual selling value of the article. Try a first- 
class dealer, or advertise that you have a " Breeches 
Bible," and see what offers you get. 

S. W. C.—Neat’s-feot oil will always thicken unless 
you let some lead shavings stand in it fer some time 
before you use It. A very good antifriction grea.se is 
made by mixing fpnr pa^ of lard with que part of 
finely-powdered blacklead. A Lttle camphor some¬ 
times improves this. 

Tom Drift.—I f your question be a eonundrum, we 
give it up. If you mean seriously that you lost your 
master’s moneys, we do not understand how you 
could even raise a question as to legality. An hon¬ 
ourable boy w'ould have paid back the sum so lost as 
soon as he could, without such a thought occurring 
to him. 


H. E. P.—You can rest assured that we shall i 
revert to Protection in this country. For go< 
for evil the Free Trade policy has b^n adopted 
will be continued. Your argument is a ver 
one, and a very msty one, and if you study the 
tion more you will discover its fallacy. D< 
argue about such matters until you have read 
sides of the question. Read any of the pol 
economists, from Adam Smith downwards. 
Mongredien’s little book on " Free Trade," publ 
at a shilling by Messrs. Cassell and Co. 

G. E. SooTPORD.—Macmillan’s "Science Primers," 
lished at one shilling each by Messrs. Macmilla; 
Co., and edited by Professor Huxley, are as 
elementary books as any in the market. 

P. PooLLARD.—The feather of an oar commences 
the moment the stroke is finished. The featl 
not necessarily made by bringing the oar back 
to slide along the surface of the water, it maj 
few inches above it; one is a high feather, one 
feather. 

Bonus Peer.— l. You gUd (not "mind'’) the ed* 
books by cutting the edges perfectly true, bui 
ing them, and apjdying a mixture of bole-Arme 
! w'ith a quarter of its amount of sugar made up 
j the white of an egg. Wait till this has dried o 
I b<iok, then burnish again and damp with a sp 
: and cover with leaf-gold. When that is diy, 

I piece of India-paper over it, and again bumisli 
book must be held in a press all the time. 2 
must cut your name on the knife-plate w 
graver, or etch it on with a needle, wax, and a 
acid. 

Studious.—T o learn Latin, or any other language 
cannot do better than read the articles in Ca; 
" Popular Educator,” or Ward and Lock’s " Uni’ 
Instructor,” now publishing. They are spe 
written for self-study, and are particularly cle« 

Uninformed.—T he six strings of a guitar repi 
the notes E A D a B B, all naturaL 

Oilman.—T he superficial measurement of glass 
same as the superficial measurement of an> 
else ; and any ordinary table of weights and me£ 
will give it to you. 

J. T.—Sir H. Holmes captured in Schelling Ba 
Dutch sail containing bullion and gold-dust 
Cape Coast Castle in Guinea. This rich prizi 
coined into gold pieces stamped with an ele] 
to memorialise the valuable capture. The legt 
•• Magnte Britannise FrancisD el Hibemice Rex ; 
Defensor; Brunsvicensis Lunenburgheusis 
Sacri Romani Imperii Archi Thesaurariu 
Elector." 

J. T. HoWARTH.--Buy your French-polish ready- 
at the oilshop. There are numbers of recipes 
Here is one. Powder an ounce each of gums m 
sandarach, seed-lac, shellac, and arable ; add a 
ter-ounce of virgin wax, and dissolve in a bottle 
a quart of rectified spillts-<^-wine. Leave it t 
Ing for twelve hours. 


Cheltenham.—H ot-cross buns 
were originally made of the 
dough kneaded for the host, 
and were marked with the 
cross accordingly. 'The host 
by the Romish Church is held 
to be imperishable, hence 
Good Friday buns were hung 
up for a year for luck. Pan¬ 
cakes were ori^nally made 
as being pecuharly adapted 
to stay the stomachs of those 
whr, went to '.)e shriven. 
(Think of that, ye who pride 
yourselves on light pancakes!) 
Th? Shrove Bell was called 
the Pancake Bell, and the day 
of shriving Shrove 'Tuesday. 
The shriving took place on 
the day preceding Ash Wed¬ 
nesday. so that all could start 
clear for Lent. 

E. L.—The longest words In the 
English language are used in 
chemistry. They are made 
up German-fashion, and their 
meaning are sufficiently ob¬ 
vious. If you want a speci¬ 
men, invest in a copy of the 
"Cniemical News” when It 
contains a report of one of 
those lively papers on the 
Ethyls. 

PoMPEY. — See our articles. 
Moilel-yacht building has been 
lully treated of. 
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Would-be Athlete, 
Others.—!. ITiere can 
question as to the inji 
effects of tobacco on gr< 
lads; and in training te 
is always strictly forbi 

2. The principal narcot 
use in various quarters 
globe are — alcohol, o 
tobacco, chloral, abs 
haschisch, cocaleof, beU 
intoxicating fungus, 

3. 'The address of the 
glish Anti-Tobacco So* 
—from whom you will c 
less be able to obtain t 
information you desire c 
subject —is 20, Corpo; 
Street, Manchester. 
Keade is the secretar>'. 
Richardson, P.R.s., wh 
gone into the matter 
thus sums up: " SmokJ 
bacco, and the use of tc 
in every form, is a hal» 
ter not acquired, and 
acquired is better aband 
The youug should sp« 
avoid the habit. It g 
doubtful pleasure for 
tain penalty.” Our 
opinion runs ver>’ dec 
in the same direction. 


An Angler —An article c 
to net a hammock has a! 
been given. See our 
numbers. 






THE NEW BOY: 

1 STORY OF BROADLANDS COLT.EGE. 
Bt Pafl Blakr, 

The Battle of Carter'f Tlill. ' etc., ^tc. 
CHAPTER I. 

old fellow, we’re l^ack oT:ce 




more. What sort of holidays huva 
tbad?” 

f p e t ty lively. Some first-rate cricket. 
I« practice. I’m going to try for the 
W eleven this half.” 

Fhat do you think of the now fel- 

rr 

'Wist new fellow ? There seems to be 
frisr swarm of strangers.” 

‘l«ean the new fellow, Otterbum.” 
'Bon’t know anything about him. ^^^lo 


tall, dark chap; nice-looking, 
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too, sleeps in No. 11. ’Tisn’t often we 
get a fellow of seventeen for a new boy. 1 
wonder what he ‘has come for.’* 

Same reason as most of us, because he 
can’t help it. 1 hope he doesn’t play 
cricket, or my chance is gone for the third 
eleven. Isn’t this a jolly ball? Lilly- 
white’s best make. My mater gave it 
me.” 

Mitchell fondled the shining leather, 
whilst Smedley, ^ chum,* looked at it 
admiringly. They were unconscious that 
any one was near imtil they heard a strange 
voice say, - ^ 

“Wtiiohof you yoimgsters can tell me 
which is Westl^ook of those fellows over 
there?” 

” Who are you calling youngsters ? ” 
asked Mitchell, feeling himself wronged 
by being addressed in such an off-hand 
way by a new boy. 

“ You,” answer^ Otterbum, for it was 
he. 

“My name’s Mitchell,” said the pos¬ 
sessor of that name, disliking still more 
the stranger’s manner. 

“ It’s not a very good name,” said 
Otterbum, in a careless way. “But per¬ 
haps now you will answer my question ? ” 

“ No, I shan’t. Find out for yourself,” 
replied Mitchell, turning away in a huff, 
and dropping his ball as he did so. Before 
be bad time to pick it up it was in the new 
boy’s hand. 

“ Nice ball,” be said; “ very nice ball.” 

“ You drop it; it’s mine,” cried its 
owner. 

“ Will you have it now, or wait till you 
get it?” asked Otterbum. “Let’s see 
you run for it.” 

At the same moment he shied it down 
the field, apparently putting no exertion 
into his tlirow. It astonished the two 
friends, however, to see how far it tra¬ 
velled. 

“ Now, you ill-conditioned little whip¬ 
per-snapper, perhaps next time you will 
answer a civil question civilly.” So saying 
he turned on his heel, and strolled towards 
the house. 

“ What a brute he is,” growled Mitchell, 
as soon as be was out of hearing. 

“ We’d better go and find your ball,” 
said Smedley. “ What a shot I ’Tisn’t the 
first time he’s bandied a cricket-ball by a 
long chalk.” 

“ All’s up with my chance of the eleven, 
then,” remarked the other. “ Whatever 
does he want to come here for ? I wish 
he’d stuck to bis old school.” 

The two boys searched some time before 
they found their lost treasure, and Mitchell 
did not feel in the most kindly mood 
towards the new comer. It was only in 
the natural course of events occasionally 
to suffer an injustice at the hands of a 
monitor, or any follow in the sixth, but to 
have a new boy hectoring over him in this 
fashion was rather too much. 

In the meantime Otterbum had utterly 
forgotten all about the existence of 
Miti^eH. Not seeing any fellow about 
the grounds with whom he had any ac¬ 
quaintance, he had gone hack to the 
toolroom and taken up a French story. 
He was still reading it when a monitor 
came in, called Sugden. 

“ Hallo, Otterbum; are you grinding 
away already? You mean to go it, I 
should think.” 

“ Wliat do you mean ? ” 

“Why, isn’t that a French hook you 
have there ? ” 

“ Yes, hut I’m only reading for amuse- 


“ Do you mean to say you read French 
for amusement ? ” 

“ Of course; don’t you ? ” 

“Why, no,” replied Sugden. “I con¬ 
fess I find it all I can do to drag myself 
through a chapter with a dictionary. 
Where did you learn ? ” 

“ I was at school in France for a couple 
of years,” replied Otterbum. 

“Ah, that explains it. But, look here. 
It's a pity to waste such a glorious day 
indoors. Let’s go and have a little prac¬ 
tice. By the way, I suppose you do play 
cricket. They don’t have much in France, 
though, I believe ? ” 

“Oh, I left France long ago. I have 
played occasionally, hut I’m rather out of 
practice.” 

“ All the more reason you should have a 
turn at it now,” said Sugden, patronisingly, 
leading him out to the ground. 

A scratch game was going on. The two 
were chosen in, one on each side; Sugden 
on the one that had the innings. The new 
boy was put at short slip, and was closely 
watched, as every one was anxious to see 
how he would acquit himself. They did 
not see much for some time; only one ball 
went to slip, and that he missed. 

“ Don’t think much of him,” remarked 
Westbrook to Dodd. 

“ He takes it very coolly,” returned 
Dodd; “he ought to play well from the 
look of him. He has tremendously long 
arms; I should think he could bowl. 
How those two fellows are sticking in I ” 

Carruthers and Hewitt were at the 
wickets—the former the captain of the first 
eleven, the other one of the best all-round 
men. In vain did the bowlers and fielders 
do their utmost; it seemed as if their 
efforts would be x^ermanently ineffectual. 

“This will never do,” said Westbrook, 
who was captain of the side that were 
fielding. “Would you like to have an 
over ? ” he asked of Otterbum, as he was 
crossing. 

“ If you like I’ll try,” he replied. 

“ All right; go on at the top end.” 

Otterbum slowly walked to the wicket, 
took a run of two paces only, and sent in a 
tremendously swift hall. Carruthers’s bails 
were flying in the air almost before anyone 
knew what was happening. A shout of 
applause greeted the feat, and Carruthers 
walked to the pavilion counting the 
daisies. He and Hewitt were the last men 
in, so now the other side commenced their 
inningpi. 

“Of course one can’t say anything, 
especially with a new fellow,” said Car¬ 
ruthers aside to Hewitt; “ hut I wasn’t 
ready for that hall, and I can’t help think¬ 
ing he must have seen it.” 

The hell rang before Otterbum had his 
innings. As he walked in Hewitt joined 
him. 

“That was a tremendously swift hall of 
yours,” he remarkea. 

“ Fairly so,” replied Otterbum; “ I used 
to practise swift at one time; I never 
could manage slows.” 

“ I half fancy Carruthe’^ wasn't quite 
ready for it,” hinted Hewitt. 

“They always say that when they get 
howled out,” said the other, with a slight 
touch of sarcasm in his voice. 

Hewitt parted from him at the door of 
the schoolroom, resolved to know before 
long whether the new fellow was such a 
dab at bowling as he seemed, or whether 
it was only by a fluke that he settled the 
captain. 


CHAI'TER II. 

Broadlaxds College was a school ol 
old-fashioned sort, where about two 1 
dred boys leamt as much ciicket am 
little Latin as they could, and'where 
classics were held in much higher esti 
tion than modem languages. There v 
staff of eleven masters all told ; the se 
accommodation consisted of a large st 
gling house with two added wings; 
boys themselves were much like c 
boys, no worse and not much better, 
haps the distinguishing feature of the j 
was the rivalry between the occupam 
the two wings, known respective! 
Whites and Iteds, from the colour of 
window blinds. Half the hoys slept ii 
white wing and half in the red, anc 
division was a convenient one for the 
poses of games and competitions o 
sorts. For more than a year, however 
Whites had had the best of it in al 
eveiy'thing ; they had the immense ad 
tage of possessing both Carruthers 
Hewitt, which made them irresistib 
cricket and football; so that the Re 
the time of which we are writing 
anxiously hoping that the new boys 
were to be relegated to their wing v 
be of some use in regaining the lost g 
of the division. Otterbum’s advent 
eagerly welcomed; it was the rare 
events for a new hoy to he so tip 
strong. It was no wonder that his acli 
ment at cricket was the talk of al 
bedrooms in the evening. 

“ Things are looking up for the Rc 
last,” said Sugden to Dodd, who sh 
the same room. “ If that new man 
out as wen as he’s begun we shall b 
chance of licking those Whites befor 
half’s out. I’m getting tired of he 
those fellows over thei'e ask us whe 
want another liddng at cricket.” 

“Yes,” said Dodd, who was a b 
looking lad of sixt^n, “all the 
beggars crow over a f^ow so. A 
does Otterbum go in the school 5^ 
in the sixth ? ” 

“ Yes, the doctor *8 put him in hif 
particular lot; so I suppose he'll 
monitor.” 

“ But no fellow can be a monitor i 
he’s been two years in the school.” 

“ No, of course, I don’t know how t 
settle that point.” 

“ But who is he ? Where does ho 
from ? What’s his father ? ” 

“ Nobody knows; the only thin g I 
is that he’s here, and that we’d better 
the best use of him we can. Goo<i i 
I’m awfully sleepy.” And Sugden t 
round and was soon unconscious. 

Hewitt’s doubts as to the new 
capabilities as a cricketer were soon s 
Otterbum did not again bowl Cirrn 
first hall, but the way iu which he se 
wickets of the ordinary players to 
was astonishing. As a batter b< 
scarcely inferior; at practice he oftei 
up his hat, saying he was tired and w 
to rest; it was seldom that he made a 
A month after the half bad begn 
Reds challenged the Whites to a. i 
and immense was the excitement; wl 
occasioned. 

“ We must lick them,” said Cnrr 
to Hewitt on the day of the mabeb 
will never do to let one new fellov 
the tide in this way; he will he unbem 

“He is getting so already,” j 
Hewitt; “he doesn’t brag, I wislx h 
but he has a nasty underhand 'v 
'letting you know that he thiniis 
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;v jt ten times as good at anything as yon 
re. I don’t believe either that he would 
iL- at a trifle if he wanted to decide 
itthing in his own favour.” 

He’s a gentlemanly fellow, too; it 
id be a pity if he were spoilt.” 
yofear of that, he’s had all the spoil- 
:: he can hold long ago. . 1 don’t like the 
look. I can take a licking at 
ikct as well as any man, but 1 must say 
rjl go against the grain if they win to- 
rby his making a score.” 

Hrwitt’s fears turned out to be ground- 
•!i the Whites were not beaten. On the 
: rhand, they did not win. By a curious 
ddeooe the scores of the two sides 
L'eexactly equal. Carruthers made forty- 
for the Whites, Otterbum made 
^tr-three for the Beds; but then the 
took five wickets, whilst the captain 
Ljtwk three. So that the Beds boldly 
their opinion that their new man 
K^good as Carmthers, and some en- 
:^ia8ts went so far as to say that Otter- 
ought to be captain. 

Isay, Dodd,” said Sugden to that big 
of an English youth, I wisn 
iTonldlick a few of those youngsters 
t make so much row about Otterbum ; 
’hb quite enough of himself as it is. 
do it myself, only they’d say I was 
ai'. The ides of wanting to have a 
? (aptain who hcM only been a month 
ppl^e.” 

did as directed, to the unalloyed 
of MitchpU and Smedley, two 
Whites ^ho had been much exer- 
their minds by the success of their 
for both of them, Mitchell espe- 
now counted the . new boy as their 
riio reason was not far to seek: small 
JitBroadlands had long had an un- 
Jisding that they were not liable to be 
fiiiiy interfered with by big boys of 
pT wing, mouitors alone excepted, 
iiii-form boy or one of the lower 
n the sixth wanted a youngster to 
ty him, he must capture him from 
fKiks of his own division. This un- 
law had been systematically vio- 
‘bj Otterbum, and so strong had the 
H that they were being tyrannised 
j'ome amongst the smaller mem- 
the White wing, that they had made 
^complaint of the matter to Carru- 
^ vho w’as one of the monitors. He 
ibm an opportunity of speaking to 
but the latter seemed to rather 
■ iis interference. 

to me,” he said, “that this 
^hich only exists in imagination, is a 
If I want a youngster to fag for 
: ^uiids to reason that I should prefer 
inconvenience to one of the oppo- 
pion rather than to one of my own.” 
"jai yon refuse to abide by the im- 

I don’t refuse; but I really don’t 
good of promismg to abide by what 
-c don^t understand.” 

•Sh small boys had gained nothing by 
potest, except the certainty that 
and some of the other monitors 
’^l^ites were beginning to see that 
fpntion of the new boy to established 
was becoming a nuisance, 
rmind,” said Smedley to Mitchell, 
> even with him yet. I don’t be- 
- i^^Uows in the other house really 
^ only they must keep in with him, 
tb-y may nave a chance of beating 
;UlitiTe Sugden nearly hates him.” 

' it a splendid fellow he would be 
*1 of the school, if he weren’t such 
to-ti brute! ” interposed Mitchell. 


“He’s good at everything but making 
himself liked.” 

“Shut up, here he comes,” whispered 
Smedley, as Otterbum leisurely strolled 
towards them, looking as if he were 
monarch of all he surveyed, but a monarch 
whose crown did not lie easy on his head. 

“So, you little beggars,” he began, 
“ you’ve been sneaking to Carmthers about 
me. It’s no good denying it, so don’t 
beg^. Now listen to me; I don’t want to 
have to lick any of you, it’s too much 
trouble this hot weather; but if you play 
any more tricks 1 shall be obliged to, and 
you will regret it afterwards. Don’t forget 
what I tell you, and the best thing you can 
do is to let all the rest of the kids in your 
division know.” 

“ But look here, Otterbum! ” burst in 
Mitchell, “ it’s never been the custom— ” 

Otterbum took him by the neck with 
one hand and gently laid him on the 
grass. “ Don’t be a little fool. It’s lucky 
for you it’s a warm day; ” and he strolled 
away as leisurely as he came. 

The two boys took him at his word, and 
told the rest of their companions what he 
had said. The indignation was great; no 
ordinary methods would suffice for the 
importance of the occasion, so it was pj:- 
ranged that a mass meeting of the smaller 
Whites should be held secretly in the 
small lecture-room after morning school 
next day. Something must be dom; fo 
show this new fellow that he wtijs not 
going to lord it over them and change all 
the customs of the place at his pleasure). 

(To be continued.^ 


THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 

By Gordon Stablfs, y.D , r..N., 

AtUhor 0 / " Jungle, Peak, an 11 lai i," etc., etc. 
CHAPTliR IX. 

T he Snowbird lay at anchor in the lake, 
not far from the ciejk "r/here the cut¬ 
ter used to swing, ind just beneath the 
birch-clad braes of Arrar.doon. A steady 
breeze was blowing from the west-sou’- 
west, a breeze that made the landsman’s 
heart glad. It was a balmy wind and a 
drying wind—a wm»i that chased away the 
winter from the g]*iiis, that breathed en¬ 
couragement to the green and tender com 
peeping shyly ip from the brown earth; a 
wind that tvoiit jighing through the woods, 
and whispered to the trees that spring had 
come * ay, and breeze that rejoiced the 
heart of the ssdor; a breeze he liked to 
stand against, and feel, and wave his arms 
in, as he gazei skywards, and longed to be 
“ up rrnchor and away.” 

thf/ F ancy Snowbird never felt a bit 
more F.ai.cy than she did that morning. 
She felt impatient, and she showed it, too, 
in. ma'jy Uttle ways. She pulled and 
“ titted, ’ as Ap phrased it, at her anchor; 
she bent forwards and she bent stem wards; 
then she would roll, perhaps once to port 
and twice to starboard, or vice versd, as the 
thought struck her; then she would posi¬ 
tively stop steady for a few moments, as if 
listening for an order. 

“ What can the captain be thinking 
about? ” she seemed to ssy. “ Why don’t 
they hoist the Blue Peter ? Oh! shouldn’t 
1 like to spread my wings in this beautiful 
wind and be off! ” 

But we must leave the Snowbird to her¬ 
self for a little while, impatient though she 
be, and pay a visit to the castle, from the 
higher windows of which the yacht could 


be seen, both masts and hull. Had ‘we 
come here about two weeks ago, wo woul4 
have found a great deal of bnstle and 
stir going on, espeemDy among the female 
portion of the eptablishment, for Mrs. 
McGregor and her- gentlo daughter Ellen 
bad, with the help of tlieir maids, under¬ 
taken the superintendeuce not only of the 
upholstering and dec'jration of the cabins 
and staterooms of the Snowbird, but of 
all the purely domestic arrangements 
therein. This had cost them months of 
work, and entailed besides a great many 
journeys, not onl.y to Inverness, but to 
Glasgow itself. The duties they had un¬ 
dertaken had been instigated by love, and 
they >vere not without good results to the 
performers. They had kept them from 
thinkirg. An only son and an only 
brother, Allan had never been very far 
away fr om home as yet, and it is needless 
to pay that he was very dearly loved in¬ 
deed. But now that he was to leave his 
home and leave his country, and to journey 
far ovei the sea, to lands unknown, where 
dange’S were to be encountered, the nature 
of ^hich could hardly be guessed at, or 
even dreamt of, it is no wonder that his 
mother and sister felt sad and sorrowful as 
the time drew near for parting. 

Ah! these partings, reader! Surely one 
of the joys of heaven will be to think we 
never again will have to breathe tiie pain¬ 
ful word “Farewell.” 

And the Snow'blrd was now ready for 
sea; all was done to her, inside and out, 
that could be done. Even the crew were 
on board, and, as soon as Balph should 
return with his father from the south, they 
would weigh anchor, and the cruise would 
be begun iu earnest. If I were to analyse 
the feedings uppermost in Mrs. McGregor’s 
mind at this time, I should find sorrow 
without doubt, but no regrets at granting 
her boy permission to roam over sea and 
land for a year or two.- Why, she reasoned, 
should not she suffer bereavement for a 
littib while as well as many other mothers, 
when it would be for Allan’s advantage 
and good ? So her sadness never found 
vent in tears—at least nobody ever saw 
them.^ She went about as cheerfully, to 
all appearance, as before, only—and this 
Allen felt and knew—she tried now to 
have her boy near her as often as she could. 
Ellen was less brave. Ellen was but a 
girl, little more than a bhild, and if the 
truth must be told, she very often otied 
hcirself to sleep of nights. Her mother 
used to find the pillow wet in the morn¬ 
ing, and well knew the cause. 

But there was one thing they both oonld 
do—they could pray. And what a com¬ 
fort that Was! Oh! what a weary, dreary 
wilderness this world of ours would be 
if this power of praying were denied us, if 
we could not appeal in times of grief or 
danger to our ktod Friend, who is nigh us 
everywhere, whether we are at peace and 
at home, or amidst the din and strife of 
battle, or far away at sea, fighting for life 
’mid billows and tempest. I myself have 
travelled much and far, and I have often¬ 
times had reason to thank TTim who gave 
me a mother who taught me to pray. 

• ♦ • . • 

Bat, tat, tat, at the red parlour doiM*, 
where the McGregor family and Kory are 
enj oy ing uiet conversation. Bat, tat, tat, 
and enter Peter, as Eory more than once 
lately remarked, not looking like the same 
Peter at all, at all; in fact, he was now a 
blue Peter, for he was rigged out from top 
to toe in a suit of bran new pilot) out ship- 
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yacht of nearly two hundred tons, as w 
fitted and found for cruising in ' 
northern seas as ingenuity could makeh 
Rising and falling, rocking and nodding 
the waves, wdth her white canvas spn 


shape and sailor fashion, and very gay and I quickly time flies when one wishes it to 
Bpri^tly Peter looked. linger, and the few days that intervened 

“Well, Peter,” said Allan, “ what is it ? betwixt Ralph’s return and the sailing of 
You look as if you had seen a ghost.” the Snowbird passed on eagle’s wings. 

“ And I’m not so sure I haven’t; but Ellen McGregor, with a tiny bottle of w'ine 



“Farewell to the land of the rock and the wild wood." 


pray, sir, come to the window in the stair¬ 
case, and look for yourself.” 

Rory and Allan both followed Peter. 

“ \Vhat call you that ? ” cried the latter, 
pointing to a white sail that came skim¬ 
ming like a sea-bird across the dark bosom 
of the lake. 

“ Why, that is the cutter! ” said Allan, 
in amazement. 

“ Or her ghost,” said Peter, with a long 
face. 

“ Come on, Rory, to the creek,” cried 
Allan, ** and we’ll meet her.” 

And they were just in time to see Ralph 
and his father land. 

“ Glad to see you both at last,” said 
Allan; “but tell us what is the mean¬ 
ing of this ? You went away to sell the 
Flower, and behold you come back in 
her.” 

“ My father,”, Ralph replied, “ wouldn’t 
part with her ; he has bought her.” 

“Yes,” said the knight, smiling; “she 
is far too good to part with. When you 
sail, I will accompany you a few miles on 
your voyage. And, please God, when 
you return, I will bo tne first to welcome 
you in that same boy’s yacht.” 

Even my youngest readers know how 


that might have been sent from Elfinland 
for the occasion, named the beautiful 
yacht. Then there w^as a dinner on board, 
at which every one tried to seem gay, but 
failed for all that. 

Next day the wind was fair, and no time 
was lost in getting the anchor up and 
setting sail for Inverness. The ladies ac¬ 
companied the expedition so far in the 
Snowbird, then farewells were said, 
blessings murmured, and once again the 
good yacht’s foresails were filled, and she 
bore bravely away up the Moray Firth, 
the little cutter keeping her company until 
right off Fort George, when, waving them 
once more a fond adieu, the Flower of 
Arrandoon was put about, and very soon 
the point of land hid her from their view. 

The cruise of the Snowbird had begun in 
earnest. 

The breeze was light, but well aft, so all 
sail was clapped on her, and with her head 
north and by east, she glided slowly 
onwards as if loth to leave the land. We 
will take this opportunity of having a look 
over the goodly yacht, that is destined to 
be the home of our heroes for many a day 
to come. 

The Snowbird then was a schooner- 


out to the breeze, she looked a vei^v 
^ craft indeed. She had just cnoiig] 
I board and enough breadth of be 
make her safe and comfortable in a. sc 
Her huU was painted black, her por 
being picked out with vermilion ; bei 
were rakish, but not too much so ; I 
boom had the graceful bend tlirtt 
love to see, and every bit of her r 
fore and aft, running and standing-, 
taut and trim as hands could mak 
eyes wish to gaze uiK)n. 

Her deck was flush both fore n 
with never a cabin or house tber< 
the seas they would probably sbip 
wild ocean they were about to 
would be httle likely to brook ol^st 
Her decks were as white as snow, lie 
work shone like burnished gol^, 1 
nacle would have been an omanie 
in a drawing-room, every ropo—c 
neatly coded, and not a bar nor n. x 
spike was out of its place. 

Light and gracefiU though the? S 
appeared, she was nevertheless 
tied and strong. Hers was a doxxl 
one that would be likely to resist t. 
embrace of the ice king, whilo 
were of triple strength, and shcxl v 
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[f steel. Her ballast was water in nn- 
iftable iron tanks. Her boats were three 
number, but of these I will speak again, 
L r ly saying here that they were unique 

imekmd. 

Let IIS go between decks and have a look 
:;he liring-rooms. Entering by the 
companion, then, we find ourselves in 
tf [lassage that leads to the dining-saloon, 
■t- are the cabins of Ralph and Rory, 
: i. as the door of each stands invitingly 
we take a peep in. They are large 
:i rcomy; the sofas are covered with 
ivin velvet, the cortaios on the berths 
r t the same colour, and the pillows and 
. tcrp&nes therein are white as the 
■ :i snow. There is a bookshelf in each, 

; vith the owner’s favourite authors, 
-::1- swing table, and a silver spring- 
jiirttick hung in jimbles, and the nat- 
>*Df marble basin-stands; there is every 
~ort and luxury in these cabins, and 
bulkheads are adorned with pictures, 
.1 wonderful to say, these cabins do not 
: smell of varnish—no, but of sweet 
flowers, and I need not tcU you who 
i the vases there. Passing forward 
Dfer the saloon (see plan). Here Is a 
-i rtable table, luxurious ottoman, sidc- 
-mshioned lockers, chairs, and stove, 
rTtrywhere around lis taste and luxury 
L'played. It was the hand of an artist 
: :4inted those panels, that devised and 
1 med the mirrors, and that hua^ those 
circular swin^-tables, radiant as 
riinbow with sparkling coloured glass 
1 :e are three of these in all, and so 
iii-gly are they devised that they look 
C'.cquets of beautiful flowers pendent 
items of sterling silver. The hanging 
ay, and even the stoves and coal 
^ in this saloon and in the drawing- 

- were works of art, but space warns 
iat I must enlarge no more on the 

of the rooms; in a word, then, 

: rtand refinement reigned supreme in 
y^tween decks of the Snowbird, 
third mate and old Ap, with the 
officer of the ship, had a mess-place 

- sisfdves, and very snug it was. The 
: messed forward, and here, in the fore- 

i few hammocks were hung at night, 
the bulk of the crew slept under, 
was plenty of room for bunks, and 
5*7 of warmth, with no lack of venti- 
^ The cookiug>range, or galley-fire, 

' shaft the foremast, adjoining Ap’« 
^ £iad that of the steward and third 
iod at sea, around this same g^ey- 
Ijth men and second officers would 
1 snug retreat in many a long, 
i winter’s night in the stormy regions 
^ Pole; for here, when the ship was 




library, and here the piano, and a stove 
in the centre of the room, that all could sit 
around and make themselves happy and 
generally jolly. 

Captain McBain’s room was next in size 
to the saloons, as befitted his position. 

The crew were twenty bands all told. 
Ap was boatswain and carpenter; our 
friend Peter was steward. In addition to 
his duties as captain or master of the yacht, 
McBain had b^n duly elected supercargo. 
He bad seen to the victualling department, 
and the catering for all hands, both fore 
and aft. Rory got hold of his list one 
morning, and from the extracts he read 
therefrom to his companions, it was evident 
that Captain McBain had doue his work 
right well. 

“ Why,” said Rory, " I wouldn’t mind a 
bit living forward among the crew, for, in 
addition to preserved meats, and biscuits 
and butter, and barley, and bacon and 
beans, they have pork and potatoes, and 
pepper, and pickles, and peas, and rasins 
for pudding, and suet for dumpliogs, and 
oatmeal and sugar, and coffee and tea. 
But oh! boys! aren’t we going to live like 
fighting-cocks! We have all the good thin^ 
they’ve got forward, and lots of cabin 
luxuries besides—potted milk and potted 
meats, and potted fish of every name, and 
almonds and arrowroot, and curries and 
capers, and all kinds of fruit, and jellies 
and jams galore. But what is this P I can 
understand the dried herbs and celery 
seeds, but Birmingham wares! Old guns 
and beads! ” 

It was McBain’s turn to laugh, as poor 
Rory, with a puzzled countenance, looked 
beseechingly at him for an explanation. 

“Indeed,” was his reply, “it is those 
same old guns and those beads we’ll maybe 
have to eat when our stock of fresh pro¬ 
visions wears down.” 

“ Oh! I see,” ^d Rory, a light sud¬ 
denly breaking in on him. “You mean 
we’ll barter them with the natives for food.” 

“Just so.” 

“ Just so; and here is an item that proves 
bow good an officer you are, Captain 
McBain. You are like a king, indeed; who 
is mindful of the welfare and necessities of 
even his meanest subjects. The item speaks 
for itself: Dog biscuits, ten sacks.” t 

Yes, reader, for independent of the crew 
all told there were on board two passen¬ 
gers of the race canine—namely, honest 
Oscar, the St. Bernard, and Spunkie, the 
wildest and wierdest-looking Skye-terrier 
that ever barked in the kennels at Arran- 
doon. These two dogs lived in the fore¬ 
castle, and very useful they ultimately 
proved, as the sequel wiU show. 


leaning on the taffriul—^he were nothing 
unless he were romantic, so he must needs 
say, or sigh, or sing, I do not know which 
it was, 

“ Farewell to the land of the rock and the wild 
wood. 

The hill and the forest, and proud swelling 
wave. 

To the land where bliss smiled on the days of 
our childhood, 

Fai-ewell to dear ^tland, the land of the 
brave.” 

Then the breeze freshened, and the sails 
flapped as she leaned steadily over to it. 

“ Keep her away,” cried McBain, waving 
his band to the helmsman. 

And when they came on deck again, 
after dinner that evening, g;reat seas were 
rolling in from the Pcntlaud Firth, from 
which came the glorious wind. Nor was 
there any land visible in the west, where 
the sun was dipping down into the waves 
like a great vermilion shield, his beams 
making a bright red pathway betwixt 
them and the horizon. Long grey clouds 
were floating in the sky above, clouds of 
a dark smd bluish grey, and yet every 
cloud was bound with a fringe of silver 
and gold. 

Ere darkling some sails were taken in, 
and a couple of reefs in the mainsail, but 
shortened even thus the good yacht seemed 
to fly over the waves, bounding along like 
a thing of life, as if she positively loved 
the sea and felt made for it, hut in all her 
glee she behaved herself well, and hardly 
shipped a drop of water. 

Next morning there was a terrible noise 
and row on deck, and a dire rattling of 
chains, and a shouting of words of com¬ 
mand, and when Rr)ry ran up to see what 
was the matter he found that the anchor 
had just been let go, and that they were 
lying in Brassey Sound, right abreast of 
the sti'angely picturesque Utile town of 
Lerwick. 

“As soon,” said Captain MoBain, “as 
we’ve had breakfast we’ll go on shore. 
You can make the best of your time, 
and enjoy yourselves all you can. There 
is lots to see, and ponies to ride that I 
reckon will tax all your equestrian powers, 
but mind you’re off by three o’clock. There 
is nothing to keep us here, and we’ll weigh 
again this afternoon.” 

“ But aren’t you going to be with us ? ” 
asked Rory. 

“ Nay, fcy, nay,” repUed McBain. “ I 
go to pick up another passenger, and one, 
too, whose presence on board is bound to 
affect for evil or for good our voyage to 
the sea of ice.” 



Plan of the Snowbird’s Living Rooms. 


: thoy would gather together and 
■> iiany a yam about their own ad- 
‘n: us'lives, and their homes far away 

tland. 

* far as our heroes were concerned, 

of the ship was the 

• g room right aft. Here was the 


Two days more and our heroes had 
gathered on the quarter-deck, to have the 
last look they would have for a long time 
on their native land. 

Most of them gazed in silence at the 
rugged and wild scene to windward. Their 
hearts were rather fuU to speak; but Rory, 


“Dear me!” said Rory; “a bit of 
mystery, is it ? WeU, that makes it all the 
more romantic; but get ready, boys, 
ready. I, for one, mean to m^e a regmar 
forenoon of it. I want to see the pony 1 
can't ride, that’s all.” 

{To be confihdc^.] 
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BATTLES WITH THE SEA; 

OR, HEROES OF THE LIFEBOAT AND ROCKET. 
By R. M. Ballaxttne, 

Ji nthor of “ The Red Man's Revenge," “ My Doggie and I," etc. 
CUAPTER VL—BUPPUES A FEW POINTS FOR CONSIDERATION. 



A n appeal is now made to the readers of the 
Boy’s Own Paper to raise funds for the 
purpose of purchasing a lifeboat, to be named 
“The Boy’s Own,” and to be placed on what¬ 
ever part of the coast stands most in need of it, 
or to replaco any boat that may at present be 
worn out. 

Before proceeding to urge this appeal, I have 
somewhat to say about the Royal National Life¬ 
boat Institution, which has the entire manage¬ 
ment and control of our fleet of 271 lifeboats. 
Tliat Institution has had a glorious history. It 
was founded by Sir William Hillary, Bart.—a 
man who deserves a monument in Westminster 
Abbey, I think, for, besides originating the 
Lifeboat Institution, he .saved and assisted in 
saving 305 lives with his own hands ! 

Born in 1824, the Institution has been the 
means of saving no fewer than 27,000 lives up 
to the present date (1881). 

At its birth the Archbishop of Canterbury 
presided; the great Wilberforce, Lord John 
iiussell, and other magnates were present; the 
Dukes of Kent, Sussex, and other members 
of the Royal family became vice-patrons, the 
Earl of Liveqmol its president, and George rv. 
its patron. In 1850 good Prince Albert 
became its vice-patron, and her Majesty the 
Queen bocaine and still continues a warm 
supporter and annual contributor. This is a 
splendid array of names and titles, but let me 
urge the reader never to forgot that this noble 
Institution depends on the public for the ade¬ 
quate discharge of its grand work, for it is sup¬ 
ported almost entirely by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions. 

The sole object of the Institution is to provide 
*<nd maintain boats that shall save the lives of 
shipwrecked persons, and to reward those who 
save lives, whether by means of its own or other 
boats. The grandeur of its aim and singlene.ss 
ot its purpose are among its great recommenda¬ 
tions. 


When, however, life does not require to be 
saved, and wdien opportunity offers, it allows its 
boats to save property. 

It saves—and rewards those who assist in 
saving—many hundreds of lives every year. 
Last year (1880) the number saved was 697, 
including 120 saved by other boats. The num¬ 
ber each year is often larger, seldom less. One 
year (1869) the rescued lives amounted to the 
grand number of 1,231, and in the greater 
number of cases the rescues were effected in cir¬ 
cumstances in which ordinary boats would have 
been utterly useless—worse than useless, for 
they w'ould have drowned their crews. In re¬ 
spect of this matter the value of the lifeboat 
to the nation cannot be estimated—at least, not 
until we invent some sort of spiritual arithmetic 
whereby w’e may calculate the price of widows’ 
and orphans* tears, and of broken hearts ! 

But in regard to more material things it is 
possible to s[)eak definitely. 

It frequently happens in stormy weather that 
vessels show signals of distress "either because 
they are so badly strained as to be in a sinking 
condition, or so damaged that they are un¬ 
manageable, or the crews have become so ex- 
haustctl as to be no longer capable of working 
for their own preservation. In all such casi 3 s 
the lifeboat puts off with the intention in the 
first instance of saving life. It reaches tlie 
ves-sel in distress ; some of the boat’s crew 
spring on board, and find, perhaps, that there 
is some hope of saving the ship. Knowing the 
locality well, they steer her clear of rocks and 
shoals. Being comparatively fresh and vigorous, 
they work the pumps with a will, manage to 
keep her afloat, and finally steer her into port, 
thus saving ship and cargo as well as crew. 

Now let me impress on you that incidents of 
this sort are not of rare occurrence. There is 
no play of fancy in my statements, they happen 
every vear. Last year(1880) twenty-seven vessels 
were tlius saved by lifeboat crews. Another year 


thirty-three ; another year fifty-three ships we 
thus saved. As surely and regularly as the ye 
comes round, so surely and regularly are shi] 
and property saved by lifeboats—saved to L 
naiioii ! It cannot bo too forcibly pointed oi 
that a wrecked ship is not only an individua 
but a national loss. Insurance jwotects the i 
dividual, but insurance cannot, in the nature 
things, protect the nation. If you drop a tho 
sand sovereigns in the street, that is a loss 
you, but not to the nation ; some lucky inc 
vidual will find the money and circulate i 
But if you drop it into the sea, it is lost n 
only to you, but to the nation, indeed to t 
world itself, for ever—of course, taking i 
granted that our amphibious divers don’t fish 
up again ! 

Well, let us gauge the value of our lifeboc 
in this light. If a lifeboat saves a ship wor 
ten or twenty thousand soverei^is from dcstn 
tion, it presents that sum literally as a free g 
to owners and nation. A free gift, I repe; 
because lifeboats are provided solely to sa 
life—not property. Saving the latter is, the 
fore, extraneous service. Of course it would 
too much to expect our gallant boatmen 
volunteer to work the lifeboats, in the worst 
weather, at the imminent risk of their liv* 
unless they were also allowed an occasional cbai 
of earning salvage. Accordingly, when th 
save a ship worth, say, £20,000, they t 
entitled to put in a claim on the owners 
£200 salvage. This sura \vould be divid 
(after deducting all expenses, such as payme: 
to helpers, hire of horses, etc.) betw’ecn the n: 
and the boat. Thus—deduct, .say, £20 expena 
leaves £180 to divide into fifteen shares ; i 
crew numbering thirteen men :— 

13 shares to men at £12 each ... £15( 

2 shares to boat . 2* 

£18< 

Let us now consider the value of loa< 
ship-s. 

Not very long ago a large Spanish ship 
saved by one of our lifeboats. She had grouin 
on a bank off the south coast of Ireland. T 
captain and crew forsook her and escaped 
land in their boats. One man, however, ' 
inadvortontlv left on boaixl. Soon after, 
wind shifted ; the ship slipped off the bi 
into deep water, and drifted to the northws 
Her doom appeared to be fixed, but the crev 
the Cahore lifeboat observed her, launched tl 
boat, and, after a long pull against wind ; 
sea, boarded the ship and found her with se 
feet of water in the hold. The duty of 
boat’s crew was to save the Spanish sailor, 
they did more, they worked the pumps 
trimmed the sails and saved the ship as well, 
handed her over to an agent for the own 
This vessel and cargo was valued at £20, OOO 

Now observe, in passing, that this Cahore ] 
boat not only did much good, but received. < 
siderable and well-merited benefit, each i 
receiving £34 from the CTateful owners, who 
presented £68 to the Institution in consid 
tion of the risk of damage incurred to their b 
No doubt it may be objected that this, beit 
foreign ship, was not saved to our nation ; 1 
as the proverb says, “It is not lost what a fri 
gets,” and I think it is very satisfactory to rei 
that w'e presented the handsome sum of £20, 
to Spain as a free gift on that occasion ! 

This was a .saved ship. Let us look now 
lo.st one. Some years ago a ship named 
Golden Age was lost. It was well named tho 
ill-fated, for the value of that ship and cj 
was £200,000. The cost of a Rfeboat > 
equipment and transporting carri.age complo 
about £650, and there arc 271 lifeboats at |>re 
on the shores of the United Kingdom. He: 
material for a calculation ! If that single aliip 
been among the twenty-seven sav^ last 
(and it might have been) the .sum thus res< 
from the sea would have been sufficient to 
for all the lifeboats in the kingdom, and li 
£24,500 in hand! But it waa not among 
saved. It was lost—a dead loss to Great Hrit 
8o was tho Ontario of Liverpool, wre.oke< 
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; .>irr, 1S64, and Talaed at £100,000. Also 
As^agc, wrecked on the Irish coast, and 
Tj!] i at £200,000. Here arc five hundred 
: pounds—half a million of money—lost 

; ’ll wreck of these three ships alone. Of 
r.rs , tiiesie three are selected as specimens of 
. larst valuable vessels lost among the two 
- wrecks that take place mch year on 
^ coist 5 ; they vary from a first-rate mail 
n/ir.er to a coal coffin, but set them down at 
LIT L/lire you please and it will still remain 
rj' that it would be worth our while to keep 
: ir lifeboat fleet for the mere chance of saving 
r. : T.ilaable property. 

after all is said that can be said on this 
’. r, th'* subject sinks into insignificance when 
: .jted with the lifeboat’s true work—the 
avnj: of human lives. 

Ti: re is yet another and still higher sense in 
TL :h the lifeboat is of immense value to the 
i:ii. a. I refer to the moral influence it oxer- 
' vnoDg us. If many hundreds of lives arc 
3 i illy saved by oar lifeboat fleet, does it not 
1 - xs a necessary consequence that happiness 
jTTtitnde must affect thousands of hearts in 
. r iv that cannot fail to redound to tlio glory 
d .IS well as the good of man ? Let facts 
it w r this question. 

Wi' cannot, of course, intrude on the privacy 
r'Laman hearts and tell what goes on there, 
;.i th^rc are a few outward symptoms that are 
r-t-rilly accepte<l as. pretty fair tests of spiritual 
.tiicion. One of these is parting with money! 
Loiins at the matter in this light the records 
.! .hr institution show that thousands of men, 
»' 2 rD, and children are beneficially influenced 
T the lifeboat cause. 

I.- highest contributor to its funds in the 
cJ i? our Queen ; the lowliest a sailor’s orphan 
: i. Here are a few of the gifte to the In.sti- 
;n, called almost at random from the Ke- 
"v One gentleman leaves it a legacy of 
. ii'l Some time ago a sum of £5,000 was 
*^ 2 : .iDonymously by “a friend.” A hundred 
: :nJ!? comes in as a second donation from ‘'a 
1 rs daughter.” Fifty pounds come from a 
i-.i'li admiral, and five shillings from “the 
inoc^s of a child I ” One-and-sixpence i.s sent 
lysri.i.rher child in postage-stamps, and £1 6s. 
ifir’ collection of a Sunday senool in Man- 
£15 from three fellow-servants; £10 
a nhipwTccked pilot, and 10s. 6d. from an 
.i I myself had once the pleasure of 

■ twopence for the lifeboat cause from 
i?5cpenlingly poor but enthusiastic old woman! 
L: m most interestiDg experience in this w’sy 
'y the receipt of a note wntten by a blind boy 

-21 and le^gibly written, too—telling me that 
-ad raised the sum of £100 for the Lifeboat 
-''.:2tion. 

Li this beneficial influence of our lifeboat 
“ ^ travels far beyond our own shores. Here 
I’P.ce of that. Finland sends £50 to our 
■ ution to testify its appreciation of the 

• : done by us to its sailors. President 
y^r'lD. of the United States, when involved in 

> .anxieties of the great war between North 
Njulh, found time to send £100 to the 
a.'::':ition in acknowledgment of services ren- 
" i to American ships in distress. Russia 

■ Holland send navtU men to inspect—not 
irmaments and maUi'iel of hateful wmr, but 

' r lifeboat management I France, in gene- 
filiation, starts a Lifeboat Institution of 

• ivii, and sends over to a.sk our society to 
; :• it with boats—and, la.st, but not least, 

I ’-'Wn said that foreigners, driven far out 
y course and stranded, soon come to know 

• : h y have been wrecked on the British coast 
J i' ]«’rsevering efforts that are made to Siive 

b 1 now, good readers, let me urge the appeal 
“hi?h this chapter opened. It is an appeal 
*• should lend a hand to rescue the perish- 
' (>Q€ would think it almost superfluous to 

■^3ir!re. So it would be, if there were none 
PTuired the line of duty and privilege to 
* I'orated out to them. But I fear that 
-7 ivople, especially dwellers in the interior 
Jr land, are not suflBciently alive to the 
^‘hat the lifeboat has upon their earnest 
J'.'-'ation. 


Let me illustrate this by a case or two— 
imaginary cases, I admit, but none the less illus¬ 
trative on that account! 

“Mother,” says a little boy, with flashing 
eyes and curly flaxen hair; “I want to go to sea!’’ 

He has been reading “Cook’s Voyages” and 
“Robinson Crusoe,” and looks wistfully out 
upon the small pond in front of his home, which 
is the biggest “bit of water” his eyes have 
ever seen, for he dwells among the cornfields 
and pastures of the interior of the land. 

“ Don’t think of it, darling Willie. You 
might get wrecked, you know — perhaps 
drowned.” 

But “ darling Willie ” does think of and 
asserts that being wrecked is the very thing he 
wants, and that he’s willing to take ms chance 
of being drowned ! And Willie goes on think¬ 
ing of it, year after year, until he gains his 
point, and becomes the family’s “sailor boy,” 
and, mayhap, for the first time in her life 
Willie’s mother casts more than fljpassin^ glance 
at newspaper records of lifeboat work. But she 
does no more. She has not yet been awakened. 
“The people of the coa.st naturally look after 
the thing.s of the coast,” has been her sentiment 
on the subject—if she has had any definite senti¬ 
ments about it at all. 

On returning from his first voy^o Willie’s 
ship is wrecked. On a horrible night in the 
howling tempest, with his flaxen curls tos.sed 
about, his hands convulsively clutching the 
shrouds of the topmast, and the hissing billows 
leaping up as if they wished to lick him off his 
refuge on the cross-trees, Willie awakens to the 
dread reality about which he had dreamcil when 
reading Cook and Crusoe. Next morning, a 
lady with livid face, and eyes glaring at a news- 

f >aper, gasps, “Willie’s ship—is—wrecked! five 
ost—thirteen saved by the lifeboat.” One faint 
gleam of hope ! “ Willie may be among the 
tliirteen ! ” Minutes, that seem hours, of agony 
ensue, then a telegram arrives, “ Sated, mother, 
—tharik God,—by the lifehocU.** 

“Ay, thank God,” echoes W'illie’s mother, 
with the profoundest emotion and sincerity she 
ever felt; but think you, reader, that she did no 
more ? Did she pass languidly over the records 
of lifeboat work after that day ? Did she leave 
the management and support of lifeboats to the 
people of the coast ? I trow not. But what differ¬ 
ence had the saving of Willie made in the lifeboat 
cause ? Was hers the only Willie in the wide 
world ? Are we to act on so selfish a principle 
as that wo shall decline to take an interest in an 
admittedly grand and good and national cause 
until our eyes are forcibly opened by “our 
Willie ” being in danger ? Of course I address 
myself to people who have really kind and sym¬ 
pathetic hearts, but who, from one cause or 
another, hare not yet ha<i this subject earnestly 
submitted to their consideration. To those who 
have no heart to consider the woes and necessi¬ 
ties of suffering humanity, I have nothing what¬ 
ever to say,—except,—God help them ! 

IvCt me enforce this plea—that inland cities 
and towns and villages snould support the Life¬ 
boat Institution—with another imaginary case. 

A tremendous gale is blowing from the south¬ 
east, sleet driving like needles—enough, almost, 
to put your eyes out. A “good ship,” under 
close-reefed topsails, is bearing up for port after 
a prosperous voyage, but the air is so thick with 
drift that they cannot make out the guiding 
lights. She strikes and sticks fast on outlying 
Siinds, where the .sea is roaring and leaping like 
a thou.sand fiends in the. wintry blast. There 
are passengers on board from the Antipodes, 
with boxes and bags of gold-dust, the result 
of years of toil at the diggings. They do not 
realise the full significance of the catiustrophe. 
No wonder—they are landsmen I The tide 
chances to be low at the time ; as it rises they 
awake to the dread n-ality. Waves burst over 
them like miniature N iagaras. The good ship, 
which has for many weeks breasted the waves so 
gallantly, and .seeTuod .so solid and so strong, is 
treated like a cork, and becomes apparently an 
egg-.shell! Night comes—darkness increasing 
tlie awful aspect of the situation tenfold. "What 
arc boxes and bags of gold-dust now ? now 
that wild despair has seized them all—excepting 


those who, through God’s grace, have learned to 
“ fear no evil.’* 

Suddenly, through darkness, Spray, and harly- 
burly thick, a ghostly boat is seen ! The life¬ 
boat ! Well do the seamen know its form! A 
cheer arouses sinking hearts, and hope once 
mere revives. The work of rescuing is vigor¬ 
ously, violently, almost fiercely begun. The 
merest child might see that the metto of the 
lifeboai: men is “ Victory or death.” But it 
cannot be done as quickly as they desire; the 
rolling of the wreck, the mad plunging and 
shearing of the boat, prevent that. 

A sturdy middle-aged man name<l Brown—a 
common name, frequently associated with com¬ 
mon sense—is having a rope fastened round his 
waist by one of the lifeboat crew named Jones— 
also a common name, not seldom associated with 
uncommon courage. Brown must wrait a few 
minutes w’hile his wife is being lowered into the 
boat. 

“Oh! be careful. Do it gently, there’s a 
good fellow,” roars Brown, in terrible anxiety, 
as he sees her swung off. 

“ Never fear, sir ; shc’.s all right,” says Jones, 
with a nnict, reassuring smile, for Jones is a 
tough old hand, acenstomed to such scenes. 

!Mrs. Brown misses the boat and dips into the 
raging sea. 

“Gone !” rasps Brown, straggling to free 
himself from Jones and leap after ner, but the 
grasp of Jones is too much lor him. 

“ Hold on, sir ? she's all right, sir, bless you; 
they'll liav(; her on board in a nAnitte.” • 

“I’ve got bags, boxes, bucketfuls of gold in 
the hold,” roars Brown. “Only save her and 
it’s all yours ! ” 

The shrieking blast will not allow even his 
strong voice to reach the men in the lifeboat, 
but they need no sneh inducement to work. 

“The gold won’t be yours long,” remarks 
Jones, with another smile. Neptune 11 have 
it all to-night. See ! they’ve got her into the 
boat all right, sir. Now, don’t struggle so; 
you’ll get down to her in a minute. There's 
another lady to go before your turn comes.” 

During these few moments of forced inaction 
tlie self-possessed Jones remarks to Brown, in 
order to quiet him, that they’ll be all saved in 
half an hour, and asks if he lives near that part 
of the coast. 

“ Live near it! ’’ gasps Brown. “No ! I live 
nowhere. Bin five years at the dig^gs. Made 
a fortune. Going to live wi’ the^d folk now 
^at Blunderton, far away from the sea; high 
up among the mountains.' 

“ H’m !” grunts Jones. “Do they help to 
float the lifeboats at Blunderton ! ’* 

“The lifeboats? No, of course not; .never 
tliink of lifeboats up there.” 

“Some of you think of ’em down, here, 
though,” remarks Jones. “Do you help the 
cause in any way, sir ? ” 

“ Me ? No. Never gave a shilling to it.” 

• ‘ Well, never mind. It’s your turn now, sir. 
Come along. We’ll save you. Jump ! ” cries 
Jones. 

And they do save him and all on board of that 
ill-fated ship, with as mneh heartfelt satisfaction 
as if the rescued ones -lia(r each been a contri¬ 
butor of a thousand a year to the lifeboat cause. 

“Don’t forget us, sir, when you gits home,” 
whispers Jones to Brown at parting. 

And does Brown forget him ? I trow not! 
JFle goes home to Blunderton, stirs v.p the people, 

I hires the town haH, gets the chief magistrate to 
i take the chair, and forms a Branch of the Royal 
j National Lifeboat Institution—the Blunderton 
Branch, which, ever afterwards, honourably bears 
its annual share in the expense, and in the pri¬ 
vilege, of rescuing men, women, and little ones 
from the raging seas. Moreover, Brown be¬ 
comes the enthusiastic secretary of the Branch. 
And here let me remark that no society of this 
nature can hope to succeed unless its secretary 
be ail entbusiast. 

Now, reader, if you think I have made out a 
good case, let me entreat yon to go, with Brown 
in your eye, “and do likewise.” The Editor of 
the B. 0. P. will fully explain to you os to the 

hoic. 


{To he continued.) 
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LACROSSR 

Bv A CiiAMrioN Player. 

MEN Lacro.sse was first played must always 
remain a mere matter of conjecture. Its 


¥l\e Own 


of nothing in particular. Now, as a matter of 
fact, the Indian has been strangely misrepre¬ 
sented. It lias been discorered that he really 
liked a little fiiD, and could enjoy a game as 
well as any one. 

All the civilised nations have games. We 
have cricket and football, the Americans base¬ 
ball. Even in the history of imperial Home we 


THE INDIANS AND LACROSSE. , 

It is said that the game was first seen by I 
Europeans when the French, under Charlevoix, I 
explored the great country along the St. Law- i 
rence and the lakes then inhabited by a tribe i 
called the Algonquin^ They found that this i 
tribe played the game on the grassy intervals i 




I.' An Old Indian Ball Game. 


origin is undoubtedly due to the barbarous race 
who inhabiteil the American continent at the 
time of its discovery. . Some writers ,ha,ve en- 
dt'avoured, not without considerable skill, to 
iiiqtart to it the odour of centuries. Lacrosse is 
^vrUinly the sport of the Kedskins, although we 
have no information as to its earliest appearance 
among them. Ibill games in some form or other 
, *u be traeinl to the first periods of history, and 

i'i not unreasonable to suppose that even long 
N ton' the advent of the Spaniards in America 
Koilskins had been accustomed to play a ] 
or tain kind of Lacrosse. Whether that as- j 
»o\)ption is correct or not we must leave to 
\ AM' who delight in antiquarian researches to 
a.xtda. 

The Indian of North America is commonly 


read that ball play was encouraged. Cultured 
Greece gave special honours to those who were 

f roficiqnt ,.in. handling .tlie, .ball., .With*.the 
ndian, however. Lacrosse served a higher pur¬ 
pose than that of amusement only. Endurance j 
was the first attribute of the savage denizen of 
the forest. The chase retjuired him to be able 
to cover mile after mile in the pursuit of his 
quarry. Bodily strength was the chief aim of 
the noble savage, and jihysic^il development his 
study. Lacrosse, as played by the Indian in 
surroundings rude as well as I)arbarous. afforded 
every scope for the attainment of physical 
endurance, and for the training of every sense by 
constant practice to the highest degree of phy¬ 
sical perfection. To be able to pass creditably 
through the ordeal of the game required that the 



2.—Facing. 


along the rivers, or on the ice in winter, under 
the name of Tekontshikwaheks (Plate 1). They 
used a.bAllrof-stuffod skin, and a curious bat, 
something like a “hockey ’’-stick, having a net 
of. reindeer hide attached to the stick, which 
was curved in resemblance a of “crosse,” or 

F.5.J 



3.—The TuMle. 


Itoboa grim and sober creature, who 
diB, a man who at all times conducts 
^fTeedate and rather gloomy manner. 
J||mified and never smiles. It is 
at home he is always thinking 
toSSallj, or planning a grand and 
^ ^^yritting by his wigwam thinking 


player should be possc.ssed of exceptional sta¬ 
mina, in conjunction with plenty of nerve and 
courage. Training of a severe nature was neces¬ 
sary in order to secure prominence at a sport 
that commenced early in the morning, and w’iis 
frequently unfinished when darkness closed over 
the scene. 


bishop’s crozier, from which, naturally enough, 
the game was soon called by the French settlers 
Lacrosse. This is fortunate, for Tekontshik¬ 
waheks—or Baggataway, as the Ojibways called 
it—are names rather difficult of pronunciation. 

When the French asked the Indians where 
they learned the game, they looked as surprised 
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3 >iiaos can, and solemnly declared they did 
bow. The rules of the game had been 
down from father to son, and all the 
s had played it, they said, ever since 
Torld begaiL When they contested the 
e, a held thousands of yards long was staked 
uhlbaodreds 
[hyrrs were 
^ on each 
The game 
herce and 
, and many 
knocked 
1 and some- 
s badly hurt, 
ine graphic 
r.ptions have 
down to us 
ibe peculiar 
Iff in which 
liiians used 
rfiuise ball- 
. vhick was 
jugmorethan 
in its . 

. iiiashioned 
uwi. 

Lrles Lan- 
. in his ad- 
ura in the 
B of North 
ti, describes 
: — 

Tit Olympic 
17 of the 
t i 3 beyond 
rise ; it calls 
ktire exer- 
tTf 7 muscle 

y human frame, and brings into bold 
i the snpple and athletic forms of the 
idi [>eopie in the world. The only oma- 
tfT'imare paint, cowering the body, which, 
usual exception, is entirely naked. At 
uiie a figure will meet your atteutiou 
-c to the Ayiollo Belvedere, and at another 
vdl ictoally be startled by the surpassing 
of a Mercury! The sole music that 
-[•nies the game is a chorus of wild, clear 
ttff. The only drawback connected with 
th linger of mtting your head broken or 
»«ath knocked out of your body, which 
Jhniities that frequently happen.” 
iijBg Lanman’s travels he came across the 
0 nearly every quarter. The following 
l«ription of a game in Scaroon county 


were from thirty to thirty-five years of age, 
some of the most exjiert were close on tliree score. 
They played with the impetuosity of schoolboys, 
and there were some admirable feats performed 
in the way of kicking and catching the ball. 
Some of the men comd number tlieir acres by 


4.—The whole Field after him. 

thousands, and all of them were accustomed to 
severe labour ; and yet they thought it abso¬ 
lutely necessary to participate occasionally in 
this manly and fatiguing sport.” 

Catlin, whose long residence among the 
Indians afforded him an intimate knowledge of 
their Iiabits and customs, writes : “ The beauti¬ 
ful game of ball is decidedly the favourite and 
most exciting game of the American tribes.” 

Among the forty-eight tribes that he vLsited, 
he fouud the game everywhere played, and, to 
his surprise, by tribes separated by a sjmee of 
three thousand miles, under very nearly similar 
conditions, the only points of variance being in 
the different construction of the sticks used and 
the manner of laying out the ground. 

Many historical incidents may be <poted in 


English officers, knowing the skill of the Indians 
in playing the game, were in the habit of inviting 
the supposed friendly tribes to play close to the 
fort. On one occasion Pontiac commanded that 
a greater number than usual should join in the 
sport, and that the ball, as though accidentally, 
was to be thrown 
into the fort. A 
few Indians were 
to follow and 
search for the ball, 
and this manoeu¬ 
vre was to be re¬ 
peated until, when 
suspicion was 
lulled, the ball 
was to be thrown 
over again, and 
a large body of 
Indians were to 
follow' and attack 
the garrison with 
the weapons they 
1 ‘Hrried, concealed 
about them. The 
j» 1 a n was at- 
leinc^ed, but the 
soldiers fortu¬ 
nately discovered 
1 he plot before the 
Indians had pene- 
1 rated far enough, 
and drove them 
l)ack with great 
slaughter. 

On another oc¬ 
casion, however, * 
in June, 1763, a 
similar attempt 
was made by the Ojibw’ays and Otbiwas, which 
unhappily proved successful. Under pretence of 
amusing the soldiers by a gauie of “ Baggata- 
way,” the Indians secured an entry into the 
Fort of Michillimackinac, and massacred the 
garrison in cold blood. 

It is within comparatively recent years that 
the Canadians have taken up Liicrosse. By 
tliem the game has been tamed, civilised, and 
divested of its roughness, but without its 
spirited action being sacrificed. Although 
science has developed the game, and new’ theories 
and fresh tricks have been introduced, nothing 
of its picturesqueness has been lost, and the 
excitement attending the' projKjr jilaying of it, 
to 8 ])ectator and player alike, i.s as frash as ever. 

To Montreal must be awarded the honour of 



6.—The Qoal-keeper tries to stop it. 



6.—Picking up the Ball. 


fifty farmers from the vill^e of Scaroon 
** fifty from the neighbouring village of 

Stakes were for a dinner, and the game, 
three hours, was won by the Scaroon 
^ilontten points in five hundred. Age 
jsticle, for while most of the players 


connection w’ith the advancement of Lacrosse. 
More than a century ago, during a rame between 
three Indian tribes, the Ottawas, the Shawnees, 
and the Delawares, who had been collected in 
the neighbourhood of Fort Detroit by Pontiac, 
the high chief of the Ott.awps, an attempt was 
made to suriuise and capture the fort. Tlie 


forming the first Lacrosse clubs. Since then 
the game has spread rapidly through the 
Dominion, until it is now recognised as the 
“ National Game,” as cricket is with us. 

LACROSSE IN ENGLAND. 

Lacrosse was first introduced into England 
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in 1867 by Captain Johnson, of Montreal, who 
brought over a troupe of eighteen Indians, 
amongst whom were representatives of the 
Algonquins, Oneidas, Cayugas, Ononda^s, 
Senecas, and Iroquois. During their stay they 
played exhibition games at Lord’s, the Oval, and 
other plsoes. . ,, „ 

The following is an extract from “ Tlie Field 
of August 3rd, 1867 :— 

“Captain Johnson brought over eighteen 
Iroquois Indians in the Peruvian last week, for 
the purpose of introducing the national game of 
Canada into England. Tlio Iroquois tribe 
inhabit Lower Canada, near Montreal, and 
several of Captain Johnson’s company were the 
same that performed the gjamo l.>efore the Prince 
of AVales when in Canada in 1860. On Tuesday 
last a private performance took place at Beau¬ 
fort House, Walham Green, under the patronage 
of Lord llandagh, at which members of the 

f ress and a few friends only were present. The 
ndiaiis looked very smart, dressed in their blue 
and red drawers, the chiefs of each side being 
distinguished by feathers in their caps and other 
ornaments.” 

'I’lie visit of this team awakened an interest 
in Lacross®, and an association was formed to 
promote the game in FiUgland, but unfortunately 
success did not attend its etforts, and the game 
soon died out. 

In 1876, however, interest was revived in the 
game by the visit of a picked Canadian team 
from ilontreal, in conjunction with an auxiliary 
team of Iroquois Indians, who afforded the 
inhabitants of Great Britain an opp^ortunity of 
seeing Lacrosse in its perfection. The captain 
of tin? Canadians, and the originator of the trip, 
was Dr. Boers, president of the Montreal Club, 
and for many years secretary of the National 
Association. Belfast, Dublin, Limerick, Glas¬ 
gow, Greenock, Edinburgh, Newcastle, Bristol, 
Ylirmiugham, Shellield, Liverpool, Brighton, 
and other of the principal towns were visited 
and matches played, and to show with what 
favour the game was viewed we need only read 
the ]>aper3 of the time, and recall the unfeigned 
delight of the thousands who witnessed it. 

Our readers may gather some amusement from 
the names of the Indians, which were as 
follows:— 

Tcir Karoniare, or Blue Spotted. 

Vton 8 a Tekauennao 8 iheu, or Hickory Wood 
Split 

Sha8atis Ana.sotiko, or Pick tlie Feather. 
SliJiSatis Aientonni, or Hole in the Sky. 

8 Lshe Taiennontii, or Flying Mane. 

AtonSa Teronko8a, or The Loon. 

8 isho Ononsanoron, or Deer House. 

Saksarii Tontariiakan, or Crossing the River. 
Tier Skanenrati, or Outside the Multitude. 
Rxsar Kanentakeron, or Scattered Branches. 
Kor Kanentakeron, or Spruce Branches. 
Saksarii Shakosennakete, or Great Arm. 
AlonSa TonSnnata, or Wild Wind. 

Rasar Kanentakeron was a great chief in his 
own country, and acted as captain of the team. 

Her Majesty the Queen was gracious enough 
to command the appearance of the teams at 
Windsor, and was so pleased with the game as 
to remain a spectator much longer than had 
been anticipated. At Hurlingham, too, before 
the Prince of Wales, the game was played, and 
met with an enthusiastic reception. 

To this visit the growth of Lacrosse in Great 
Britain may be attributed. The very active 
nature of the game, calling into requisition, as 
it docs, tleetness of foot and good wind, natu¬ 
rally recommended it to the notice of athletes, 
and the credit of first establishing a Lacrosse 
Club bore is due to an aasoeiation of cro.ss- 
country runners, the “ Thames Hare, and 
Hounds,” who, under the guidance of one of 
tlieir members (Dr. T. Archer, an old Canadian 
player), practised the game on Wimbledon 
Common. This example was followed by other 
kindred associations, both in London and the 
provinces, and by the spring of the year follow¬ 
ing the visit of the Canadians, a goodly number 
of Lacrosse Clubs were in existence and matches 
were played weekly during the season. 

{To be continued.) 


ADVENTURES AFLOAT; 

OR, THE STORY OF A SUPERCARGO. 

By the late W. H. G. Kinostox, 

Author of “ From Pomder-Monkey to Admiral'’ ** Peter 
Trauil,” etc. 

CHAITER VI. 

[Tassall had left 
fi me his tele¬ 
scope. I could see 
the people on 
Ijoard the wreck 
stretching out 
their hands to¬ 
wards the boat as 
she left the shore 
on her errand of 
mercy. Mason 
every nowand then 
asked for the glass 
and looked towards 
the wreck. He 
seemed more and 
more convinced 
that the lady on 
board was his wife. 
Yet could he do 
nothing ? Yes, he 
could. Though 
he could not exert 
his body I saw that 
he was doing all that man in his utmost ex¬ 
tremity can do. His lips were moving, his 
head was bent forward, his eyes glancing 
at times at the boat and the ship, his hands 
were clasped tightly in prayer, forgetful of 
the crow'ds surrounding him. The boat, 
impelled by lusty strokes, darted on. She 
reached the wreck. The lady was lifted in. 
No one seemed inclined to follow. The 
danger was fearful. Not before, since she 
struck, had one of the huge rollers failed 
at much shorter intervals to dash over and 
over the ship. Should one of them overtake 
the boat her fate would be sealed. On 
came the boat towards the beach. A num¬ 
ber of seamen rushed down into the surf to 
receive her and haul her up as soon as she 
should touch the sand. The excitement 
among the crowd was tremendous. Far off 
I saw one of these huge biUows nishing 
onwards. If it broke before the boat could 
reach the beach it would overwhelm her. 
The least excited of the crowd, to all ap¬ 
pearance, was my friend Captain Mason. 
He advanced slowly towards the spot which 
it seemed probable the boat would reach, 
then he stopped for a moment. On she 
came, her keel grated on the sand, sturdy 
shoulders bore her along upwards, and ere 
the coming roller burst she was safe beyond 
its reach. The lady lay almost overcome 
in the stem sheets. Mason uttered his 
wife’s name, she looked up, and in another 
moment she was placed in his arms. A 
communication was afterwards established 
between the wreck and the shore, and most 
of the crew landed before the gale again 
came down with redoubled fury. By the 
morning scarce a vestige of the ship re¬ 
mained. I had the pleasure of seeing Mrs. 
Mason completely recovered two days 
afterwards, and thankful for her providen¬ 
tial escape. 

My brother William got leave of absence 
for three or four days, and he was anxious 
to spend the time in a cmise along the 
coast, and to got me to accompany him. I 
had avound up my mercantile business at 
the place, but as the Barbara would be 
detained a few days longer to complete her 
repairs, in a weak moment I consented to 
his proposal, as if we had not enough 
knocking about on salt water in the pursuit 



of our professional duties. It is difficult 
put old heads on young shoulders. 
did not remember that it was still t 
stormy season, and that the natives mig 
not be so inclined to be civil to us, th 
late conquerors, coming in a half-deck 
boat with fowling-pieces, as they woi 
had we appeared under the protection 
the frigate’s guns. 

We agreed that it would be as well 
have companions. I asked O’Carroll, w 
was very ready to come, and Willi 
brought a friend, whom he introduced 
“My messmate, Toby Trundle.” Hisna 
was a curious one—at first I did not si 
pose that it was anything but a nicknamt 
and he himself was one of the oddest U1 
fellows I ever met. From the first glai 
I had of him, I fancied that he was rat 
a young companion for my brother, bu 
second look showed me that he was ft 
his age. We had hired a craft, a schoon 
rigged, half-decked boat, about five-ai 
twenty feet long, with a well aft, in wh 
we could sit comfortably enough. i 
was not a bad boat for smooth water, 'i 
if caught in a heavy sea, very likely 
drown all on board. 

Our crow consisted of a Frenchm 
Paul Jacotot, the owner of the Dore, 
our craft was called, his son Auguste 
boy of thirteen, and Jack Nobs, a be 
brought from the Barbara. The Fren 
man was to act as pilot and cook. \ 
boys were to scrape the potatoes—or rat 
prepare the yams, for we had none of 
former root —and tend the head-shoeta. 
boatswain’s mate, Sam Kelson, who 
been in hospital, had been allowed 
accompany the midshipmen before retu 
ing on board. The two midshipmen v 
to act as officers. O’Carroll, who they 
not know was a sailor, and I, were to 
passengers, and the rest of the party v 
rated as crew. We had laid in 
sorts of provisions, an ample supply for 
few days we were to be away. Port LiC 
it must be remembered, is on the north 
of the island, and we had agreed to n 
our cruise to the eastward, where there 
some small islands—Gunners Coin and ^ 
Island. If the wind should prove fav< 
able we hoped to circumnavigate the isL 
With a fair breeze off the land, and 
Pouce seen standing up astern beyond 
town, we sailed out of the harbour, 
,weather being as fine as heart could de 
William and Toby Trundle took it by t 
to steer, Jacotot pointing out the dan 
to be avoided, for we kept dose in shor 
tbe sake of the scenery. Toby Trundl 
aft steering, looking, in a broad-brim 
straw hat, a white jacket and tiron 
contrasting with his sunburnt comple: 
more like a monkey than a midsUpi 
Jacotot, when not engaged in any cudi 
matter below, was jabbering away 
rapid rate to us, if we would hsten ; if 
he was addressing his son, whom he 
constantly on the move, now scolding, 
praising with terms of tender endearr 
We enjoyed ourselves, and lunched 
dined with great contentment, votin* 
ootot a first-rate chef, which he unde 
edly was. He was, however, a better 
than seaman we before long discov 
“ The next prize we take I hope thj 
shall find some cooks on board; we 
secure one for our mess,’* observed 
helping himself to one of the dishes Ja 
had sent aft. I had not been long on 1 
before I found out, what seemed to 
escaped the midshipmen’s observation 
they hired the boat, that the rigginj 
sadly rotten, and that she herself wa 



aewhat le^ condition. They, however, 
sly Uughed at the leaking. “ It will keep 
sweet, and give Jack Nobs and 
agnate something to do,” observed Master 
Sidle, cocking his eye at me. Notwith- 
liniing this, we stood on, the breep 
r.ina: conveniently in our favour till 
when we put into a small har- 
S, the entrance to which our pilot for a 
5 ni?r knew. The next day we continue 
r course, landing in a bay, up which we 
P to have a look at the country, and to 
5' some goat’s milk and fruit. We found 
®ill farm, the only white people being 
] rill-fashioned Frenchman, with a some- 
bt dingy wife, and two grown-up daugh- 
All the rest of the people were either 
Dfn Orientals or black Africans. The 
id Fnmchman was very civil, merely 
his shoulders when he saw our 
i:. and observed that it was the fortune 

1 Tir, and that, as we were the most 
■merous, France had lost no honour, 

she lost the dependency. He sup- 
H Hi for a trifle with a bottle of goat’s 
ii, and as many melons, pines, and man- 
>}^a3we could manage to eat. He po- 
‘Aj assisted in taking them down to the 
C41. Ashe did so he looked round the 
]nznn seaward, and np at the sky. 
kesdeurs will do well to remain at an- 
b^rfor a few hours longer,” he observed. 
We are going to have a change of wea- 
ier. It may be slight, or it may be very 
r»it, and yeu will be more content on 
nrethanat sea.” We thanked him for 
is advice, but the midshipmen, asserting 
ai if we stopped they might not be able 
irtjom their ship at the right time, it was 
a?^ganied. On standing out again, hc^- 
f?:. we saw that the hope of getting round 
t bland was vain, and that our surest 
irse would be to return by the way we 
come. The weather soon changed; 
r> clouds collected and came sweeping 
the west and south, though as yet 
w little wind filled our sails. 

I am afraid that we are going to have 
I observed. 

^Olunofear; I don’t think that there 
^ be anything in it,” answered Toby 

’sidie. 

I think that there’ll be a great deal in 
ad I would advise you gentlemen to 
the best of your way back to the bay 
‘bre just left,” said O’Carroll. 

Tie midshipmen looked at him as much 
'■■i say, What do you know about the 
Jacotot was too busy cooking an 
tte to attend to the weather, or he 
have warned us. The question was 
-ari by a sudden gust which came off 

2 and, and laid the boat on her beara- 

I thought we were going to capsize, 

^ V} we should, but crack away went 
’■i fsar masts, and the boat righted, one- 
full of water. We all looked at each 
' < for a moment aghast. It was a mercy 
no one was Washed overboard. A 
jn i and stronger gust followed the first, 
;• in drove the boat helplessly before it. 

- ill pump and bale ouhthe water, and 
V'2 board the wreck of the masts,” 
■'^Carroll, quietly. 

^ followed his advice as best we could. 

' ^ t, who w€w attending to his little 
below when the squall struck us, 
up his head with his white night- 
and his conntenanco so ludicrously 

- "'rirr. of dismay that, in spite of the 

were in. Trundle burst into a 
^ ri^ghtcr. The Frenchman had not 
*0 get out before the vessel righted, 
’iv emerged completely, and frantic- 
V ^;zmg h^ cap, tore it off his head 
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and threw it into the boiling water. He 
then joined in hauling on board the wreck 
of the rigging. 

“ If we are to save our lives we must 
forthwith rig a jnrymast, so as to keep the 
boat before the gale,” observed O’CarroU. 

With the aid of a wood-axe we knocked 
out the stump of the foremast, and, making 
a fresh heel to the broken spar, nianaged, 
in spite of the rolling of the boat, to slip 
it into its place. This was done not a 
moment too soon. The wind increased so 
rapidly, and blew with such fearful vio¬ 
lence, that we should have been unable to 
accomplish the task, though as yet there 
was not much sea. 

O’Carroll showed that he was a man for 
an emergency. “This will be more than 
a gale,” ho observed; “it will be a regular 
hurricane! we may expect that. But still, 
if we manage properly, we may save our 
lives.” 

Close-reefing the foresail, we got it ready 
to heist as a square sail; the rest of the 
spars we lashed fore and aft on either side, 
while we cut up the mainsail and raised the 
gunwale a foot or more all round to help 
keep out the water. We also, as far as we 
could, covered in the after-part of the little 
craft. While we were thus engaged the 
boys wore pumping and baling. This task 
was scarcely accomplished before the wind 
had blown ua helplessly so far off the 
land that we became exposed to the full 
violence of the sea, which had rapidly risen. 
The water was leaping on every side 
tumultuously—the foam flying in. thick 
masses off it—each sea, as it rose high 
above our heads, threatening to overwhelm 
us. 

We gazed wistfully at the land which 
we had so unwisely left, but we had no 
power of returning there. Our only pros¬ 
pect of passing amidst the heavy seas now 
rolling around us was to hoist our sail and 
scud before the wind. 

O’Carroll now took the helm. “ I have 
had more experience in these seas than you, 
young gentlemen, and the slightest want 
of care may send such a craft as this to the 
bottom ! ” he observed. 

Without a word, they set to work to 
pump and bale. Even Trundle grew 
serious. Jacotot every now and then 
stopped pumping or baling, or whatever 
he was about, and pulled his hair, and 
made a hideous face, scolded Auguste, 
telling him to depechez vites^ and then set 
to work himself harder than ever. The 
English seamen worked away without say¬ 
ing a word beyond what was absolutely 
necessary. Jack Nobs behaved very well, 
but cried in sympathy when Auguste was 
scolded. The latter always blubbered on 
till his father ceased speaking. I could not 
help remarking what I have described, 
notwithstanding the fearful danger we 
were running. The sky was of an almost 
inky hue, while the sea was of the colonr 
of lead, frosted over with the driving spray 
tom off from the summits of the tossing 
seas by the fury of the wind. Our stamp 
of a mast, as well as our sail, had been weU 
8 e<;urcd, though I dreaded every instant to 
see the ring-bolts, to which the ropes bad 
been made fast, dragged out of the sides, 
and the rotten boat tom to pieces. 

Thus on we flew, right into the Indian 
Ocean, though in what direction we could 
only guess, for our compass, like every¬ 
thing belonging to the craft, was defective. 
Intending only to make a coasting trip, we 
had no chart, except one of the island from 
which we were now being driven rapidly 
away. To be in a gale of wind, on l^ard 


a stout ship in the open sea, is a fine 
thing once in one’s life, but to have to sit 
in a rotten boat, with a hurricane driving 
her, one knows not where, across the ocean, 
is a very different matter. Our only pros¬ 
pect of saving our lives, humanly speaWng, 
was to keep the boat d^d before the wind; 
a moment’s careless steering might have 
caused onr destruction. 

We were all so busy in pumping or 
baling that we had no time to watch each 
other’s countenances, or we might have 
seen alarm and anxiety depicted on them 
as the rising seas came following np astern, 
threatening to engulf us. I felt for the 
young brother who was with me, so light¬ 
hearted and merry, and yet so little pre¬ 
pared for the eternity into which any 
moment we might be plunged. After 
fervent inward prayer, my own mind was 
comforted, so much so that I was able to 
speak earnest words, not only to my yonn^ 
brother, but to the others. Trundle and 
Jack looked very serious, but rather be¬ 
wildered, as if they could not comprehend 
what we^ said. 

Such is, I fear, too often the case under 
such circumstances. I remembered how, 
a few days before, I had seen Mason 
praying at a time of the utmost extremity, 
and I urged my companions to pray for 
themselves. Jacotot was the only person 
who seemed averse to listen to the word of 
truth. Though he had raged and pulled 
his hair with grief at the injury done to 
his vessel, he could not bring himself to 
care for anything beyond the passing 
moment. But while the rest grew calm 
and resigned, he became more and moro 
agitated and alarmed. In each sea which 
rolled up after us in the distance he saw ther 
messenger which was to summon him to 
destruction. Poor little Auguste could 
only cry with fear of the undefined. He 
had never been taught to believe in any¬ 
thing, and thus he could not even believe in 
the r^ity of death till he was in its grasp. 

Under the circumstances in which we 
were placed, people can talk but little, 
thongn the thoughts crowd through the 
mind with frightful rapidity. Unless 
when occupied, we for most of the time 
sat silent, watching the ocean. Night 
was coming on and the fury of the tempest 
had in no way decreased. It was difiicult 
to steer in the daytime — it was doubly 
difficult and dangerous at night. After 
O'Carroll had been steering for some time, 
Trundle begged that he might again take 
the helm. 

“ Trust me,” he said, “ I have been in a 
gale of wind in an open boat before now, 
and know how to steer carefully.” 

“ But you’ve not steered in a hnrriccine 
in the Indian seas, Mr. Tnmdle,” answered 
O’Carroll. “Any moment the wind may 
shift round, and if we were to be'takeu 
aback, it would be all over with us. As 
long as I can keep my eyes open I’ll stay 
where I am, if you please.” Aud O’Carroll 
was as good as his word; hour after hour 
he sat there, as we rushed on up and down 
the watery hills through the pitchy darkness 
—it was indeed a long, long night. Though 
we had eaten nothing since the hurricane 
came on, we were aU of us rather weary 
than hungry. As for sleepiness, that was 
very far from any one. When compelled 
to rest, we could employ our thoughts in 
little else than wishing for daylight, and 
hoping that the storm would soon cease. 
It was a relief to be called on to pump or 
bale, for the increasing leaks required 
three of ns at a time to be actively engaged 
in tj^oth operations. But I am wrong in, 
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saying that I could think of nothing except 
my own fearful peril. Frequently I 
thought of my dear mother and other loved 
ones at home. The thought gave me com¬ 
fort and courage, and cheered me up 
through the horrors of che night. Davlight 
came at last, and revealed the tumultuous 
ocean on every side, but not a speck of 
laud was visible. Trundle was the first to 
exclaim that he was hungry; but to light 
a fire was almost impossible, and even 
Jacotot could not have cooked by it had it 
been lighted. We managed, however, to 
serve out some bread and the old French¬ 
man's fruit to all hands, and then we had 
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be where rocks and coral banks and islets 
abound, and that at any moment we 
might be hurled on one of them. O*Carroll 
still sat at his post. I asked if he did not 
feel tired. ‘ * May be, but till the gale is 
over, here I’ll stick,” he answered. “ And 
sure it’s as pretty a sample of a hurricane 
as any of you’ll be after wishing to see for 
many a day to come.” 

At length, towardsfnoon, the wind began 
to fall, and in a very short time, though it 
still blew hard, and the sea ran almost as 
high as before, and was consequently as 
dangerous, it wa« evident that the hurri¬ 
cane was over. Our hopes revived. Still, 


still felt very anxious about it. Th 
Southern Cross and many another brigh 
constellation not long familiar to my eye 
were shining forth in the clear sky. Ha 
we known our position, even though w 
had no compass, we might have sha^d 
course for the Mauritius. We calculate 
that we had been driven two hundre 
miles away from it in the direction of th 
equator. Should we steer south we wei 
as likely to miss as to find it. We pre 
posed, therefore, to steer to the wes 
knowing that we must thus reach son 
part of the coast of Madagascar, whei 
the English had at that time a fort an 
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to turn to and clear the craft of water, I 
which was finding its way in through * 
every seam. It seemed scarcely possible 
that she could fioat much longer, should 
the hurricane continue, with the violent 
working to which we were exposed. Had 
we been stationary, the tempest would 
liave passed over us; but driven along 
with it, we had for a much longer time to 
endure its fury. It seemed, indeed, sur¬ 
prising that the boat should have fioated 
so long. As far as we depended, indeed, 
on our own exertions, the most careful 
steering could alone have saved us. We 
had been longing for daylight; now that 
it liad come, the dangers of our condition 
appeared more evident, and we almost 
wished again for night. We could not 
calculate, either, in what direction we 
v. cJ‘: b.iiig driven, but we feaiHi it might 


we were obliged to run on before the wind ; 
and to avoid the danger of being pooped 
by the quickly-following sea, we had to 
I hoist more of our sail: indeed, we now 
dreaded not having wind enough to avoid 
the sea. Thus passed the day, and before 
nightfall we were rolling on a tolerably 
smooth swell with a moderate breeze. Still 
we had to exert ourselves sls before to keep 
the boat afloat. The moment, however, 
that one of us was relieved at the pump or 
baling bucket, he dropp^-d off to sleep. I 
was even afraid, at first, that we should 
all go to sleep together. Nothing, indeed, 
for some hours could rouse up the two 
boys. My yoimg brother and Trundle 
were, however, after a short snooze, ais 
lively as ever, and as merry too. Mid¬ 
shipmen-like, they did not seem to trouble 
themselves about the future. I, however, 


a garrison. “ But we must have our cr 
rigged before we talk of the course Wi 
steer,” observed O’Carroll, who at tl 
moment awoke from a long sleep. TN' 
the morning light we set to work to fi 
mainmast, and to rig the boat as bestv 
could. There was a light breeze, but aj; 
was from the west we lay without a 
canvas set. 

While all hands were busily employ 
fitting the rigging, I looked up and .sa> 
brig under all sail approaching us at no gr 
distance. Beyond her was another vesj 
a ship—I pointed her out. O’CarroU t< 
the telescope. 

“ She’s an English vessel chasod by- 
enemy,” he observed. “She’ll not stop 
help us, so the closer we lie the bette 
He kept after this continually taking 
the glass for some time, when suddenly 























^claimed, “As I*m an Irishman, it’s that 
nllain La Roche again !” 

His countenancje fell as he spoke. He i 
jnied me the glass—I took a steady look I 
i:the ship and had little doubt that it was 
ST old antagonist the Mignonne in sight. 

(To be continued.) 


THE GIANT RAFT; I 

jR, EIGHT HrNDRED LEAGUES OX 

THE AMAZON. 

By Jules Verne, 

Antkor of “ The Boy Captain," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER IV.-HESITATION. 

Hasoel was in love with the sister of his i 
friend Benito, and she was in love 
iith him. Each was sensible of the other’s | 
rorth, and each was worthy of the other, i 
When he was no longer able to mistake 
'!»state of his feelings towards Minha, 
Sbaoel had opened his heart to Benito. 

Manoel, my friend,” had immediately 
cswered the enthusiastic young fellow, ; 
70a could not do better than wish to | 
narry my sister. Leave it to me! I will ' 
^:ni3ience by speaking to the mother, and 
[think I can promise that you will not 
m to wait long for her consent! ” 

Half an hour afterwards he had done so 
Benito had nothing to tell his mother 
fhkh she did not know; Yaquita had 
dr^y divined the young people’s secret. 
Rifore ten minutes had elapsed Benito 
ns in the presence of Minha. They had 
tat to agree; there was no need for much 
^j^aence. At the first words the head of I 
ii ^de girl was laid on her brother’s | 
£ ulder, and the confession, “ I am so ' 
isDpyl” was whispered from her heart. 

The answer almost came before the ques- 
isi: that was obvious. Benito did not ask 
fermore. 

There could be little doubt as to Joam 
hrril’s consent. But if Yaquita and her 
Mdren did not at once speak to him about 
ia marriage, it was because they wished 
tt the same time to touch on a question 
rhich might bo more difficult to solv**. 
fbat question was. Where should the wed- 
hn? take place ? 

Where should it he celebrated ? In the 
rimbleottage which served for the village 
inrch? Why not? Joam and Yaquita 
^ there received the nuptial benediction 
d the Padre Passanha, who was then the 
STite of Iquitos parish. At that time, as 
tyw, there was no distinction in Brazil 
^veen the civil and religious acts, and 
registers of the mission were sufficient 
“ rimouy to a ceremony which no officer 
8 the civil power was entrusted to attend to. 
Joam Garral would probably wish the 
^rriage to take place at Iquitos, with 
JTind ceremonies, and the attendance of 
whole staff of the fazenda, but if such 
to be his idea he would have to with- 
suad a vigorous attack concerning it. 

ilanoel,’* Minha had said to her 
^ythed, “if I was consulted in the mat- 
we should not be married here, but at 

Madame Valdez is an invalid ; she 
3 aiiot visit Iquitos, and I should not like 
‘‘become her daughter without knowing 
®1 being known by her. My mother 
'^rees with me in thinking so. We should 
^ to persuade my father to take us to 
Do you not think so ? 

To this proposition Manoel had replied 
fpressmg Irnnha’s hand. He also had a 
wish for his mother to be present at 
marriage. Benito had approved the 
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scheme without hesitation, and it was only 
necessary to persuade Joam Garral. And 
hence on this day the young men had gone 
out hunting in the woods, so as to leave 
Yaquita alone with her husband. 

In the afternoon these two were in the 
large room of the house. Joam Garral, 
who had just come in, was half reclining 
on a ccuch of plaited bamboos, when 


or look, to go beyond the horizon which 
bounded his Eden. 

From this it followed that for five-and- 
twenty years Joam Garral had never 
crossed the Brazilian frontier, his wife and 
daughter had never set foot on Brazilian 
soil. The longing to see something of that 
beautiful country of which Benito waa 
often talking was not wanting, neverthe- 



**Joam Qarral rose, with a sudden start." 


Yaquita, a little anxious, came and seated j 
herself beside him. 

To tell Joam of the feelings which | 
Manoel entertmned towards his daughter 
was not what troubled her. The happiness ' 
of Minha could not but be assured by the 
marriage, and Joam would be glad to | 
welcome to his arms the new son whose 
sterling qualities he recognised and appre¬ 
ciated. But to persuade her husbana to 
leave the fazenda Yaquita felt to be a 
very serious matter. 

In fact, since Joam Garral, then a young 
man, had arrived in the country, he had 
never left it for a day. Though the sight 
of the Amazon, with its waters gently 
flowing to the east, invited him to follow ' 
its course; though Joam every year sent j 
rafts of wood to Manaos, to Belem, and 
the seacoast of Para; though he had seen j 
each year Benito leave after his holidays ' 
to return to his studies, yet the thought 
seemed never to have occurred to him to ' 
go with him. 

The products of the farm, of the forest, 
and of the fields, the fazender sold on the ^ 
spot. He had no wish, either with thought 


less. Two or three times Yaquita haa 
sounded her husband in the matter. But 
she had noticed that the thought of leaving- 
the fazenda, if only for a few weeks, 
brought an increase of sadness to his face. 
His eyes would close, and, in a tone of 
mild reproach, he would answer, 

“Why leave our home? Are we not 
comfortable here ? ’* 

And Yaquita, in the presence of the man 
whose active kindness and unchangeable 
tenderness rendered her so happy, had not 
the courage to persist. 

This time, however, there was a serious 
reason to make it worth while. The mar¬ 
riage of Minha afforded an excellei.t op¬ 
portunity, it being so natural for them to 
accompany her to Belem, where she was 
going to live with her husband. She 
would there see and learn to love the 
mother of Manoel Valdez. How could 
Joam Garral hesitate in the face of so 
praiseworthy a desire ? Why, on the other 
hand, did he not participate in this desire 
to become acquainted writh her who was to 
be the second mother of his child ? 

Yaquita took her husband’s hand, and 
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with that gentle voic 5 e which had been to 
him all the music of his life, 

“ Joam,*' she said, “I am going to talk 
to you about something which we ardently 
wish, and which will make you as happy 
as we are.” 

“What is it about, Yaquita?” asked 
Joam. 

“ Maiioel loves your daughter, he is 
loved by her, and in this uiii«n they will 
hud the happiness—” 

At the first words of Yaquita Joam 
Garral had risen, without being able to 
control a sudden start. His eyes were 
immediately cast down, and he seemed to 
designedly avoid the look of his wife. 

“ What is the matter with you ? ” asked 
she. 

“ Minha ? To get married! ” murmured 
Joam. 

“My dear,” said Yaquita, feeling some¬ 
what hurt; “have you any objection to 
make to the marriage ? Have you not for 
some time noticed the feelings which 
Manoel has entertained towards our daugh¬ 
ter ? ” 

“ Yes; and a year since—” 

And Joam sat down without finishing 
his thoughts. By an effort of his will he 
had again become master of himself. The 
unaccountable impression which had been 
made upon him disappeared. Gradually 
his eyes returned to meet those of Yaquita, 
and he remained thoughtfully looking at 
her. 

Yaquita took his hand. 

“Joam,” she said, “have I been de¬ 
ceived ? Had you no idea that this mar¬ 
riage would one day take place, and that 
it would give her every chance of happi¬ 
ness ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Joam. “ All! Cer- 
t.iinly! But, Yaquita, this wedding—this 
wedding that we are both thinking of— 
when is it coming off? Shortly ? ” 

“ It will come off when you choose, 
Joam.” 

“And it will take place here — at 
Iquitos ? ” 

This question obliged Yaquita to enter 
on the other matter which she had at 
heart. She did not do so, however, with¬ 
out some hesitation, which was quite in- 
t<'lligible. 

“Joam,” said she, after a moment’s 
silence, “ listen to me. Eegarding this 
wedding, I have got a proposal which I 
hope you will approve of. Two or three 
times during the last twenty years I have 
asked you to take me and my daughter to 
the provinces of the Lower Amazon, and 
to Para, where we have never been. The 
cares of the fazenda, the works which have 
required your presence, have not allowed 
you to grant our request. To absent your¬ 
self even for a few days would then have 
injured your business. But now every¬ 
thing has been successful beyond your 
dreams, and if the hour of repose has not 
yet come for you, you can at least for a 
few weeks get away from your work.” 

Joam Garral did not answer, but Ya¬ 
quita felt his hand tremble in hers, as 
though under the shock of some sorrowful 
recollection. At the same time a half smile 
came to her husband’s lips—a mute invi¬ 
tation for her to finish what she had 
begun. 

“Joam,” she continued, “here is an 
occasion which we shall never gee again in 
this life. Minha is going to be married 
away from us, and is going to leave us ! It 
is the first sorrow which our daughter htis 
caused us, and my heart quails when I 
think of the separation which is so near! 


But I should be contented if I could ac- ^ 
company her to Belem! Does it not seem 
right to you, even in other respects, that 
we should know her husband’s mother, who 
is to replace me, and to whom we are about 
to entrust her ? Added to this, Minha does i 
not wish to grieve Madame Valdez by I 
getting married at a distance from her. I 
When we were married, Joam, if your ' 
mother had been alive, would you not have 1 
liked her to be present at your wedding ? ” I 

At these words of Yaquita Joam made 
a movement which he could not repress. i 

“ My dear,” continued Yaquita, “with > 
Minha, with our two sons, Benito and * 
Manoel, with you, how I should like to 
see Brazil, and to journey down this splen- j 
did river, even to the provinces on the sea- ! 
coast through which it runs! It seems to ; 
me that the separation would be so much , 
less cruel! As we came back we should 
revisit our daughter in her house with her 
second mother. I would not think of her 
as gone I knew not where. I would fancy 
myseP much less a stranger to the doings I 
of her life.” j 

This time Joam had fixed his eyes on 
his wife and looked at her for some time 
without saying anything. 

What ailed him ? Why this hesitation ' 
to CTant a request which was so just in 
itsmf—to say “Yes,” when it would give , 
such pleasure to all who belonged to him ? ^ 
His business affairs could not afford a i 
sufficient reason. A few weeks of absence 
would not compromise matters to such a 
degree. His manager would be able to 
take his place without any hitch in the 
fazenda. And yet he all this time hesi¬ 
tated. I 

Yaquita had taken both her husband’s 1 
hands in hers and pressed them tenderly. ! 

“Joam,” she said, “it is not a mere 
whim that I am asking you to grant. No! 
For a long time I have thought over the I 
proposition I have just made to you, and 
if you consent it wiU be the realisation of 
my most cherished desire. Our children 
know why I am now talking to you. 
Minha, Benito, Manoel, all ask this favour, 
that we should accompany them. We 
would all rather have the wedding at Belem 
than at Iquitos. It will be better for our 
daughter, for her establishment, for the 
position which she will take at Belem, that 
she should arrive with her people, and i 
appear less of a stranger in the town in 
which she will spend most of her life.” 

Joam Garral leant on his elbows. For 
a moment he hid his face in his hands, 
like a man who had to collect his thoughts 
before he made answer. There was evi¬ 
dently some hesitation, which he was 
anxious to overcome, oven some trouble 
which his wife felt but could not explain. 
A secret battle was being fought under that 
thoughtful brow. Yaquita got anxious, ! 
and almost reproached herself for raising i 
the question. Anyhow, she was resigned ' 
to what Joam should decide. If the expe- I 
dition would cost too much she would | 
silence her wishes; she would never more : 
speak of leaving the fazenda, and never 
ask the reason for the inexplicable refusal. ! 

Some minutes passed. Joam Garral rose, j 
He went to the door, and did not return. 
Then he seemed to give a last look on | 
that glorious nature, on that comer of the ' 
world where for twenty years of his life , 
he bad met with all his happiness. 

Then with slow steps he returned to his 
wife. His face boro a new expression, 
that of a man who had taken a last decision, 
and with whom irresolution had ceased. 

“You are right,” he said, in a firm 


voice. “ The journey is necessary. Whe 
shall we start ? ” 

“Ah! Joam! my Joam I” cried Ys 
quita, in her joy. “ Thank you for iu( 
Thank you for them ! ” 

And tears of affection came to her ey( 
as her husband clasped her to hi.s heart. 

At this moment happy voices were hoar 
outside at the door of the house. 

Manoel and Benito aj)poared an iiistai 
after at the threshold, almost at the sam 
moment as Minha entered the room. 

“Children! your father consents! 
cried Yaquita. “ We are going to Belem! 

With a grave face, and without spoakin 
a word, Joam Garral received the cod 
gratulations of his son and the kisses < 
his daughter. 

“And what date, father,” asked Benit< 
“ have you fixed for the wedding ? ” 

“ Date ? ” answered Joam, “ Date ? W 
shall see ! We will fix it at Belem.” 

“I am so happy! I am so happy! 
repeated Minha, as she had done on th 
day when she had first known of Manoel 
request. “We shall now see the Amazo 
in all its glory throughout its cour? 
through the provinces of Brazil! Thank 
father! ” 

And the young enthusiast, whose imag: 
nation was already stirred, continued t 
her brother and to Manoel, 

“ Let us off to the library ! Let us g( 
hold of every book and every map that u 
can find which will tell us anything aboi 
this magnificent river system! Don’t h 
us travel like blind folks ! I want to s€ 
everything and know everything abor 
this king of the rivers of the earth I ” 

{To be continued.) 



ENTOMOLOGY FOR MAY. 

By Tiieodoue Wood, 

Joint-A utJuir of The Field-yaturaiust's IJandbofjk 
(Confiitveil from page 519 .) 

you remember tl 
! point where \ 
( lirokeofFlast woel 
Two other speci 
of the same geiui 
the Broad-borden 
(;lf. facifornii.'i) ai 
Xarrow-bordcM 
.1/. boinhyli/urm, 
Bee Ihiwks, scare 
ly looking lil 
with their trnnsp 
) nt wings, arc to be loin 
l-rtvering over variou.s Howe 
i 1 wood.s, etc., by day, t' 
l•iossoIns of Bugle 
rrptnns) being especial i 
vourites. Neither of tiie insects is commo 

particularly the latter, which is more often m 
with in the northern than the southern counti 
of England. 

Several of the Clcarwing.s {Sesiu), too, appe 
in the perfect state in May, and arc general 
to be found amongst or near the food-plan1 
The Ai)ple {S. myopueformis), the Birch (^S. cn 
d/onnis)^ the Yellow Belted {S. cynipifoTvnLs) 
occurring not uncommonly in Kensington Gr 
dens and Hyde Bark—tlie Alder {S. 

formU) —a very rare species—and the Horn 
{S. apifonnis) Clearwings are the chief. Th 
are very deceptive in appearance, owing to tin 
great resemblance to other insects, from whi» 
they derive their specific titles. 

An amusing story is told of a collector \v' 
enjoyed exceptional facilities for capturing t 
Hornet Clearwings, but could never be per.siiud 
to meddle with them, believing them to be t 
genuine Hornet, for fear of the stings which 
imagined they must possess. Finding, howev< 
that this policy very little effect in auppl 
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:: iiis collection with specimens, he determined 
^ phck up courage, and accordingly netted the 
-vt fxample he met with, and proceeded to 
:!; it. Unfortunately, this time it was a 
i. koraet, which at once showed its dis- 
.".roval of his prooeodiugs by stinging his hand 
rTrrely, and since that day the unlucky ento- 
: cist has preferred to leave a blank in his 
'cmiig drawer rather than try the experi* 

.r3t ;tgain. 

'iTu of the “ Footmen ” appear in May, and 

- isaally found in x^l^ntations of larch-trees, 
-le the larvre feed upon the lichens growing 
a the tranks of those trees. They are the 

[LUhosia aurecla) and the Red-nccked 
1 T'dhricollis)^ neither of them very common, 

• jet occurring by no means unfrequently. 

. V rii.iy be found at rest upon the trunks, or 
irtinita beaten oat of the foliago into the 
lit llior beating-tray. 

:':>np]e of the ‘ ‘ 'Tiger ’* Moths are also to be 
:iil, viz,, the Wood Tiger {Chelonia plantar 
lu , usually found in woods which have been 
i'-vsTn, and where the dog-violet and plan- 
abound, and the Ruby Tiger (.<4rciia/«7i* 

. vi, which occa.sionally comes in to light, 
e various Spotted Mu.slin, too {A. tneiidica), 
j rts widely different male and female, is not 
: v^mion at light, etc. 

'1 commons and other large spaces, where 
Te is a plentiful supply of heather and 
.mile, the Fox Moth {Bonibyx rubi) is often 
met with, but is easier to find w'hen in 
: ’.cral than iu the perfect condition. 

Tin Gr&md,r(X. are more largely represented 
j Miv than any of the other great families of 
}ij£To-lc}ndoptrra^ and the beating-.stick 
] U of the greatest service. The delicate 

- :i Thorn {Epione advtnaria) is to be found, 

- iizli very local iu its habits. Birclnvood, 

is a well-known locality. The common 
M Tiqnitous Brimstone Moth (/ffcma crater- 
. Ls always very abundant, generally proving 
.-rfrct pest to tlie entomologist who does much 

- sfork at dusk, for almost every specimen 
a' tie faculty of simulating the flight and 
'-ir-ince of some other insect, beguiling the 

into capturing it, and wasting valuable 
before its sp^ecies is discovered. 

A Trr>’ pretty little moth, closely allied to 
rTer.eilmg, namely, the Spotted Yellow 
-Via maciilala), is common in almost every 
1 by beating. A very rare variety, almost 
nrrly without spots on the wings, nas occa- 
-allj been taken, and should be carefully 
3-1 out for. 

AaoQg heather the local Ringed Carpet 

- inaia cincUiria) will perhaps be kicked out, 
3- ^veral of the other Geometi-ai feeding upon 
' ‘ame plant, such .os the Grey Scalloped Bar 

•i 'aa b€lgiaria)y towards the end of the 
cti, and the Common Heath [Fidonia ato- 
■va t, generally in considerable numbers. 

Tir local Siquare Spot {Tephrosui consoiuiria) 
331 on tranks of trees and palings ; the New 
*-it, Brighton, Worthing, and Birchw’oo<l are 
rg the chief localities. The Grey Birch 
. pv.adidiLria)y too, is tolerably abundant in 
“■- in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 

* far from common in other parts of the 

It is fond of resting in the deej) 

■ viccs of oak-balk, where it is extremely difli- 
t V. detect, its grey tints matching almost 
-tiy the bu€js of tne bark. When found, 

*. is not very easy to boi^ and tlie collector 
'oriif:Uiueg obliged to poke it into the pill-box 
Keans of a stem of grass, or other object 
i Ake nature. It is in capturing moths like 
*hat the value of the glass-bottomed boxes, 

- nbid in a former article, is found, the trans- 
"■’it bottom enabling the captor to watch the 
of the moth without shifting the 
■ion of the box, and perhaps affording a 
3 r of escape to the prisoner. 

■ pretty little Geometers, the Clouded 
C(/rycia teTnerata) and the White Pinion- 

taminaia)^ appear during May, but 

■ 3.ot very common as a rule. Both species 
' looked for in the neighbourhood of wild 

-' Warren, at Folkestone, produces the 
' • Harrow ononaria) from among 


the batches of the plant after which it is named. 
A second brood occura later on in the year. 

In woods we should look out for the Barred 
Umber {Numeria pulvcraria), which can 
generally be disturbed by beating the bushes. 

A local specie.s, the Yellow Belle {Aspilafes 
cilraria), flies during May, ap^aring towards 
the middle of the month ; Plymouth, and 
Powerscourt in Ireland, are its chief habitats. A 
few years ago it turned up in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion in a particular field iu the Kentish 
mamhes, but has not, as far as I know, been 
noticed there since. 

The array of “ Pugs ” to be found during 
I^fay is almost startling, no less than twenty- 
five species making their appearance. The 
chief among them are the Pinion-spotted Pug 
[EupWiecia conaigneUd), fonnd locally in apple 
orchards—generally at rest upon the trunks ;— 
the Marsh Pim {E. pygmmUa), a rather local 
species, which flies in the sunshine ; the Golden 
Rod Pug {E. virgaureata)^ among patches of 
that plant; the White-spotted Pug (E. albi- 
punciala\ among wild Angelica {Angelica, 
sylvesiris) ; the Spruce Pug {E. puaillata)^ 
common in the fir plantations at West Wickham 
and elsewhere; the Burnet Pug {E. pimjnnel- 
lata), among pimpernels, and the Ochreous Pug 
{B. iiidignta), among juniper and Scotch fir in 
the North of England and Scotland. 

Three of the genus Lobophora occur, generally 
at rest on tree tranks in wood.s, none of them 
^ing very’ common, and Mclanippc is repre¬ 
sented by five species, most of them occurring on 
chalk down.s. 

Willow-herb {Epilobiurn) should be beaten 
for the Small Phoenix {Cidaria silaceata), some¬ 
times foum.1 commonly among that plant. On 
the coast of Sussex, and the Cheshire bank of 
tlie Mersey, the Oblique-striped Carpet {Eubolia 
lineolata) is common, at rest on grasses, and so 
on ; and the local Chevron {CJuaias obliqtiaria) 
should be sought for among broom. These 
conclude the rather extensive list of the May 
Geoinetree. 

The Cuspldates, also, are represented in con¬ 
siderable numbers. The whole of the Hook- 
tips {Plaiypteryx) are on the wing, and can be 
knocked out of the foliage of the trees upon 
which the larvae feed, birch producing the 
Scalloped (P. lucertida) and the Pebble {P. faU 
cula), beech the Beech Hooktip (P. ^inguicula), 
and oak the remaining two, viz., the Scarce 
(P. sicula), found only in Leigh Wood.s, near 
Bristol, and the Oak (P. hamula) Hook tips. 
Tlie curious little Chinese Character {CUix 
spinula) will perhaps be seen flying about hedges, 
etc., at dusk, and, in company with several of 
the Ilooktips, often comes in to light. The 
self-acting moth trap, described in a former 
number of this paper, will prove very useful on 
dark nights, especially if the light can be 
directed towards a wood, a heath, or a marsh. 

Nearly all the Prominents {NotodoiUa) are to 
be found, though, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the Coxcomb {N. camclina), none of them 
are common. The trunks of birch, oak, willow, 
sallow, and poplar, are the most likely places to 
find these insects, which also now and then 
visit tlie gas-lamps, etc., in the neighbourhood. 

Among the noctiuc comparatively little is to 
be done. The treacle-tin will, until the very 
end of the month, be pretty well useless, a few 
worn and battered Tteniocampas, w’ith perhaps 
an occasional Angle Shades {Phlogophora meti- 
cidosa), usually having the feast all to them¬ 
selves. Some of the Acronyctas and Hadenas, 
however, are worth looking out for on palings, 
and some of them will perhaps be found when 
the moth trap is examined in the morning. Most 
of the May w’ork among the lepidoptera is con¬ 
fined to the Butterflies and ; it is a 

grand month also for Tortrices and other Micro- 
UpidopUra, for those who collect them. 

Beetles will be in abundance eveiywhere, and 
it is perhaps the very best montli in the whole 
year for sweeping. Flowers of Umbdlifcrtjc, 
hemlock e8x>ecially, are very productive in many 
of the soft-bodied species. These must not be 
kept together alive, owing to their cannibalistic 
propensities, which win as.suredly lead the 
stronger to devour their weaker brethren before 


the collector arrives at the end of his journey. 
Fishing in ponds, ditches, streams, etc., should 
not be neglected ; turning stones and logs and 
searching rotten wood will always prove x)rofit- 
able, and many species may be discovered by 
shaking tufts of glass and moss over a sheet of 
white paper. On dull days, when little else can 
be done, it is a useful plan to take out a good 
sized canvas bag, closing tightly at the mouth, 
in wliich to bring home a quantity of shakings 
for more leisurely examihation. A good but 
little worked locality is to be found in tlie bor¬ 
ders of hay- stacks, among the loose straws which 
are always to be found lying scattered about. 
Beetles, staphylinidoc especiaRy, mostly swarm 
here, and a baj^ol of cUbiris is sure to produce an 
abundant suppy of specimens. 



AH OLD YIROIL. 

By Robert Richardson, b.a., 

Author of ‘*A Morning Ride," “ A Winter Song," etc, 

T his mgged Virgil 's one among the few 

Last relics left me of my schoolboy time ; 
The date beneath the name—^an. '42— 

Proves me, I doubt, a little past my prime : 
What memories dormant in my dreaming brain 
Tlio old book wakes to sudden life again ! 

A low dim room ; thin slips of sunlight stealing 
In from the fields througli latticed windows 
fall 

On oaken wainscot, dusky boarded ceiling. 

Dark rows of benches, map-hung, ink-stained 
wall: 

Summer the time—a still warm afternoon— 

A drowsy voice in .slnmb’roos monotone. 

Old Petrie primus construes, threading slowly 
A dim and darkling way with happy scorn 
Of concord, mood, and tense, till, baffled wholly. 
He pauses dead, his stock of words outworn ; 
The master sighs relief, takes up the text. 
Prompts Petrie through, and Warner con- 
stnies next. 

’Where arc tJic scholars, and the master, where, 
Who strove with patience, tried so oft and 
sore. 

In soil, 80 tardy to repay his care, 

To plant a scanty crop of classic lore ? 

While we with some small zest through Homer 
plodded. 

And on warm afternoons o’er Livy nodded. 

Of more than half the reckoning I’ve lost— 
Scattered by land and sea from polo t« i)ole ; 
Those two old chums I loved and cherished 
most— 

Between us wastes of restless ocean roll. 

In a far land soft Austral breezes wave 
The turf that decks the master’s quiet grave. 
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** Juft OB I told you. You may try as many of the new 
ventures and mushroom boys* papers as yon like, but 
you are sure to have to come back to the Bor’s Own." 


B. C. SCHOOLBOT.—l. The principle of the Drummond 
light, or lime-light, is that a jet of oxygen and hydro¬ 
gen, mixed in the proportions to form w ater, is directed 
upon a lime cylinder. A sudden combustion of these 
gases gives us water, a slow combustion gives us the 
most intense heat known, in which even the diamond 
will melt with ease. The lime, which is infusible, 
becomes white-hot, and emits a pure white brilliant 
light, which has been distinctly seen at a distance of 
one hundred and twelve miles. We have already 
given drawings and instructions concerning it. Hee 
the index. 2. Germany, Russia, France. That is 
one order, but what do you mean? The number of 
men under arms, or the men available, or the re* 
sources! 

J. LA.XTON.—It was the Julian Calendar which assumed 
that the year hnd <iays. and it was in order to 
prevent the year l>cginning at one of the <iuartera of 
the day, and so leading to confusion, that the device 
was liit upon of inserting a whole day every four 
years. This day was inserte<l between February 24th 
and 25th. Tlie 24 th was the sixth day l>efore the 
Calends, or Ist of Alarch.or '‘ sexto caleiulis Alartil," 
and the intercalary day was known as the double¬ 
sixth day before-**bis sextus dies'*—hence bissex¬ 
tile. The Julian estimate was eleven minutes out, 
and when the Gregorian Calendar came in in 1582, 
these minutes had mounted up to ten days. To 
remedy this in future, Lilio, the originator of the 
new calendar (who, by the way, is generally for¬ 
gotten, and the credit of the arrangement given to 
the Pope, who only applied the Ideas 6f the Vero¬ 
nese), proposed that the years ending the centuri^ 
should only count as leap-years once in every' four^ 
century, hence 1800 was not a leap-year, nor will 
1900 be. 

Fork.— When an acre is spoken of it is fair to assume 
that the statute acre of 4,840 square yards is meant. 
Thirty acres make a yard, a hundred acres a hide, and 
forty hides a barony. The provincial acres all var\': in 
Leicestershire an acre contains 2,308 square yards, in 
Herefordshire 3,226, in Wiltshire 3,630, in Devonshire 
4,000, in North Wales 3,240, in Cornwall 5,760, in 
Westmoreland 6.760, in Cheshire 10,240. A Cunning¬ 
ham acre contains 6,250 8<|aare yards, an Irish acre 
7,840, a Scotch acre 6,150, and a West Derby acre 
9,000. Some of these acres contain fractions of 
yards, but they are not material. 

Papilio.—G erman tinder is another name for Amadou. 
It is prepared by soaking thin slices of the fun^s 
Folypoms in a solution of saltpetre, after softening 
them by beating with a mallet. Similar slices, not 
treated with salt, are used os styptics (that is, to 
stop flows oi blood) in surgery, and are much in de¬ 
mand by men who shave for clapping on the wound 
when they have sheared off a pimple or so in their 
matutinal performances. If gunpowder is used 
the tu’.der is called Black Amadou. Polyporus, 
pressed and snioothenetl, is also used for rozor- 
■trops. Try any chemist—it is very cheap, 

A Sttfpclk Yokrl.—P irated editions of English books 
are not allo-4e<i to be importetl here fn>m America, 
though the law is frequently evaded. If you want 
an Englishman's book buy an English edition of it. 
Surelv the author is worthy of the little remiinora- 
tton he gets for hte work. Be just before you are- 
thrifty 1 
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D. J. F.—Christy's hydro Incubators are said to be as 

f lood ns any. Apply at 15.5, Fen church Street, 
or a pamphlet and p<rtlc-nlars. One of the 
largest Incubator makers is now working his poul¬ 
try-farm with a couple of hundred broody liens—a 
somewhat significant comment on at le;st one of the 
systems of artificial egg-hatching. 

A. J. Forbes.— 1. T'se gum with your colours to give 
them l>ody. ‘2. An ctifmolfHjical caiiinct would, we 
Imagine, be composed of parts of speech, and per¬ 
haps oblainalile at the same shop ns the orthographi¬ 
cal map of EnglantI that another correspondent is 
imiuiring alxiut. Think it out for yourself; we 
have no nc<|unintance with Laputan literature. 
3. Wash your drawings over with a weak solution of 
gum. 

Dick SA^DS.—Edinbro', as frequently spelt. Not In 
Europe. Ask the first Scotchman you meet how 
many Edinliurghs there are. but do not get too near 
him. Two EUinburghs indeed ! Shade of Auld 
Reekie! 

Kixo George.— Old French for “Evil be to him who 
evil thinks." as Edward HI. said when the Countess 
of Salisbury dropped her (elastic?) garter, and he 
picked it up and ouckled it round his I'wn leg. and 
afterwards founded the famous order of knighthood 
on the strength of his observation. 

E J. B Ketnsham.—M r. Francis Francis's *‘ABook 
on Angling,” 15s., Longmans and Co ; ** The Alwlern 
Practical Angler *' 6e., Mr. H. C. Pennell, published 
by Routledge and Sons; or Mr, Francis's other 1 m) 'k 
on “Angling,** obtainable at the “Field” office, 5s. 
The author of our articles, Mr. Harrington Keene, 
has also an excelLent book, **The Practical Fisher¬ 
man," which sells at lOa., and is published at 170, 
Strand. 

J. Parker White.—T ry J. P. Wheeldon's “Fishing 
Resorts,” published by TrUbner and Co at Is. 6d., or 
the “ Saturday Half-Holiday Guide." You must find 
a quiet place for yourself, and keep it quiet, for if a 
really good fishing pitch is at any time reported to 
exist anywhere near London, the discoverer, unless 
a consummate philantbro])iBt, is apt to feel slightly 
hurt at the excessive notice which is taken of his 
information. 

Arthur Bolton —First m.ake up 3 ’oor mind where 
you will not go to, and then apply to the emigration 
agents of the various colonies and countries amongst 
which your choice is to He for pamphlets and parti¬ 
culars. We have already given a complete list of 
colonial agents. 

Ted.— Benzine dissolves all the oils, resins, gnro resins, 
varnishes, and fats. 

R, H. Young.—T he ingredients were correctly given. 
Why waste time in attempting to prove that ordi¬ 
nary brush polish is an imposaioility? This corre¬ 
spondent uses for hi.s fretwork ordinary French 
polish applied as a varnish, and also recommends 
slack vaniish for the same purpose. 

W. O.—Short-sighted men are not recruited for the 
army. What would be the use of a soldier who could 
not see ? 

Union Jack.—C rosby Lockwood and Co. publish both 
books. The treatlM on letter-painting is said to be 
a very good one. 

Spectator.—A pply at the “Spectator" office, the ad¬ 
dress of whlcn yon could have found in the paper's 
“ publication line,” without appl>ing to us. This is 
supposing you mean the present “ Si)ectator." If 
you mean Sir Richard Steele's paper, you wrt not 
likely to get any numl>ers to complete a set, and if 

f ’oii nave any of the original imm1)er8, any book col¬ 
ector wouhi be only too glad to buy them of you. 
The essays have been republished over and over 
again by nearly every publisher, at nearly every price. 
"Four second question resolves Itself into—*"* If one 
part costs sixpence, and the postage of it three-half¬ 
pence, what must I pay lor twenty-three parta?” 
which you can answer for yoimwilf. 

Herbert.— 1. To prepare a rock section for the micro¬ 
scope, yon first get ns thin a chip as you can, and 
then rub it down and polish ft on one aide. Then 
you securely fasten the polished surface to a piece of 
plate-glass with Canada balsam, and grind the other 
side down to the required thinness and transparency. 
You then cover it with thin glass, and mount in bM- 
sam, having cleared away every fragment of emery 
and other things used in the grinding and polishing. 
Take care you leave no air-l>ell8 2, Small objects 
can 1>e picked up with a pipette. 

J. W. Lane.—T o dye fast black you would require 
chrome, tartar, muriate of tin. logwood, fustic, and 
oil of vitriol, and would prolmbly make a great roeas 
while you were aliout it, whereas you could get your 
cap dyed properly for nlncpence—much less than 
you would pay for the materials. Dyeing, unle8< 
you use aniline dyes, such aa Judaon’s, is a very un¬ 
suitable art to attempt in a small way. 

A Bicyclist.—O ur mixture would do for bicycles, but 
the blacklead is indispensable. Va.sellue is very good 
stuff for rust-preventing luirpuses, as, indeed, is 
paraffin or i)etroleum in any foniL 

I A. P. B.- For harness composition melt a quarter 
pound of black resin in a glazed pipkin over a slow 
fire, and then add six ounces of l>eeswMX. When 
this is melted take it off the fire, and mid an ounce 
of lampblack and a drachm of powdered Russian 
blue. Mix, and add sutficient spirits of tnri>entine 
to make a thick paste, which apply thinly with a 
linen rag, and polish with a soft brush. 


Farmbil—C lean your liar* skin thoroughly of fat. i 
mix together n i>ound of powdered salt, a jximn 
coarse wheat meal, and two and a half jvninda 
p<jwdered alum. Mix them in a glazed jar, and i 
enough sour buttermilk to work it up to the thi 
ness of cream. Let the skin dr>’, and lay it o 
stout l>ench, with the hair}* side down, and mb ir 
much of the mixture ns you can ; rub hard sn<l t 
long, and then cover the side you have been work 
at with a thick layer of the mixture like jam, i 
double It over as you would a piece of bread, w 
the hair outside. Leave it on a day, and repeat 
nibbing and folding dally for a fortnight. Tl 
wash, and apply a strong solution of alum and wa 
which will hanlen your skin. Then roll the skin 
and beat it soft with a mallet, and then lay it i 
downwards and rub it well, beginning in the ceu 
and working to the sides, with some blunt insi 
ment. Work away till it is as soft as you wish 
and then finish and smoothen with pumice-stona 

Vespertilio.—A ay bird-fancier could get yon a 
tnise. There arc several shops in 8t. Andrew ."str 
Seven Dials, if >on care abnut the neighbmu he 
Tortoises are fre<iueiitly sold in the streets at a 
pence each. A line big fellow might c*»8t yo 
shilling. Put him out in the garden, and he will t 
care ol himself. 

The “Boy's Own Paper” in new Zealand —“( 
radie” writes from the High School, Dunedin'; 
thank us for our “unceasing labcmrs" on behalt 
the l)oys. He adds: “You will )>e glad to le 
that the Bov'.s <»wn is most poptilar here, and is e 
planting to a large extent the trash previously » 
It suits eveiy body, and all who know it have a g 
word for it I can never get a late copy at 
Athenamm, there are so many on the look-out 
it.” 

The “Boy's Own Paper” in the Bush.—G. B. wr 
from St. Kilda, near Melbourne, Australia : “ I l»e 
to read your paper about a year ago, and. you i\ 
!h* quite sure, intend keeping on. I get two cop 
and when I have read them, send them to some b 
friends, who look for them as eagerly as I d 
Thanks: and now for your iiuestions. 1. You <ni 
to lie able to get the covers for binding the IV 
OWN Paper of Mr. Wade, 17, Swanstoii Street, 
bourne; or of Mr. Robertson. l»ookseller, Meibom 
2. Refer to the covers of our Monthly Part for 
names and addresses of English stamp dealers. 

Nahash (Dabton).—David's mother is not mentioi 
by name in the Bible, but she can he readily traij 
nevertheless. As yon say a prize depends upon' 
correct answer l>eing given, It would hanlly be \ 
for us to tell you more than this. 1 

Bevel. —Yes, and no. There is a system of app: 
ticeship among the Boers w-hieh many i>ersons 1 
upon as little, if any, lietter than slavery ; and ^ 
Livingstone himself formed no very favour; 
opinion of It, ns you may see by reference t*.* 
Travels. Still, they are not slave-owners in 
general acceptation of the term. . 

“Desires Awake.”—T hanks for your good opinj 
For some wretched Swampville in Central Afric^ 
South America the advice against early rising gi 
in the cutting which you enclose may be all \ 
well, though even those who live and w'ork in Ir 
would tell you a very ditferent tale. Ask our fnm 
or outiloor laliourers in the colonies, no less t 
England, what they think of such nonsense*, 
they will laugh a laugh that will hardly suggest t 
the habit of following the lead of the suu has v 
seriously debilitated them. 

Football. — We have already given aome cap 
articles on training. Why not read them ? 

S. W. J.—Clerk is usually pronounced Clark. 


7h <ntr next number we hope to pubfish the nn 
of other Prize Winnere in our Competitione, 
aleo to announce New Prize Subject*. 



{See our illustrated article* on Tops, toU. t>a 
70 and 107.) ^ ' 
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By Gordon Stables, m.d., r.n., 

AxUhor of ''Jungle, Peak, and Plain," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER X.—ON SHORE IN SHETLAND—A FAMILY OF GUIDES 
—A WILD RIDE AND A PRIMITIVE LUNCH—WESTWARD 
HO !—RACING A WHALE. 

** shall wc do and where shall we go?” 

Y f These were the questions which naturally 
presented themselves for solution to our three heroes 
on first stepping out of their boat on Lerwick beach. 

“ 'VVe’ll take a turn up the to\vn,” suggested Allan, 
“ and see the place.” 

“ And then go and have lunch somewhere,” said 
Ralph. 

“ To be sure,” said Rory. “ An Englishman wiU 
never be long without thinking about eating. But let us 
take pot-luck for the lunch. Well just get a quarter 
of a dozen of Shetland ponies, that’U be one to every 


Ralph and Allan were hardly on when they were off again. 
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one of the three of us, and ride away over 
the island. We’ll fall on our feet, never 
fear.” 

“ More likely,” said Allan, 'with a laugh, 

** to fall on our heads and break our neclM; 
but never mind, I’m ready.” 

There were many listeners to this con¬ 
versation. The town “ loafers ” of Lerwick 
are not a whit more polite than town 
“ loafers” anywhere else, and seeing three 
smartly dressed young yachtsmen, evi¬ 
dently the owners of the beautiful vessel 
that lay at anchor in the harbour, they 
gathered around them, crowded them in 
fact, and were profuse in their offers of 
their services as guides to either town or 
country. But for the present our friends 
declin^ their assistance, and set off on a 
brisk walk away up the curious straggling 
narrow street. Here were fe w shops worth 
a second look; the houses stand end on to 
the pavements, not in a straight row, but 
simply anyhow, and seem to shoulder the 
passengers into the middle of the road in 
the most unceremonious fashion. The ; 
street itself was muddy and fishy, and 
they were not a bit sorry when they found 
themselves out in the open country, quite 
at the other end of it. By this time they 
bad shaken themselves clear of the crowa, 
or almost, for they still had four satellites. 
One of these was quite a giant of a fellow, 
with a pipe in his mouth and a tree in his 
right hand by way of a walking-stick, and 
looking altogether so rough and unkempt 
that he might have been taken for the pre¬ 
siding genius of this wild island. In striking 
contrast with this fellow there stood near 
him a pretty and interesting looking young 
girl, with a little peat-creel on her back, 
and knitting materials in her hand, which 
betokened industry. She had yellow hair 
floating over her shoulders, and eyes as 
blue as summer seas. 

“ My daughter, gentlemen,” said the 
giant, “ and here is my son.” 

Our heroes could not refrain from 
laughing when they looked at the latter. 
Such a mite he was, such a Hop-o’-my- 
thumb, such a mop of a head, the hair of 
which defied confinement by the old Tam 
o’ Shantcr stuck on the top of it! This 
yoimg urchin was rich in rags but wreathed 
in smiles. 

This interesting family were engaged 
forthwith as guides. 

They would all three go, not one would 
be left behind ; the father and son would 
run, the daughter would ride, and the 
price of their services would be half a 
crown each, including the use of the ponies. 

Oh ! these ponies, I do so wish I could 
describe them to you. They were so small, to 
begin with, that Ealph and Allan looked 
quite ridiculous on their backs, for their 
feet almost touched the ground. Rory 
looked better on his charger. The ponies’ 
tails swept the heather, their coats were 
like the coats of Skye terriers, and their 
morsels of heads were buried in hair, all 
save the nose. Cobby as to body were 
these diminutive horses, and cunning as to 
eye—that is, whenever an eye could be seen 
it displayed cunning and mischief. 

Rory mounted and rode like a Centaur, 
the young lady guide sat like a Shetland 
queen. But woe is me, for Ralph and 
Allan, they were hardly on when they were 
off again! It must be said for them, how¬ 
ever, that they stuck to their bridles if they 
couldn’t stick to tho saddles, and again 
and again they mounted their fiery steeds 
with tho same ignominious results. Two 
legs seemed enough for those ponies to 
walk upon, and it did not matter for the 


time being whether they were hind legs or 
fore legs. They could stand on their 
heads too, turn somersaults, and roll over 
on their backs, and do all sorts of pretty 
tricks. 

** It’s only their fun,” cried Rory, “they’ll 
shake down presehtiy.” 

“ Shake down ! ” said Ralph, rubbing 
his leg with a wry face. “ Pm pretty wcU 
shaken down. Why, I don’t believe there 
is a whole bone in my body. Whoa! 
Whoa! Whoa! ” 

But when the ponies had gone through 
their performances to their own entire 
satisfaction, and done quite enough to main¬ 
tain their name and fame as wild Shetland 
ponies, they suffered their riders to keep 
their seats, but tossed their manes In the 
air, as if to clear their eyesight for the run 
they were now determined to have. 

Then off started the cavalcade, rushing 
like a hairy hurricane along the mountain 
road. Swiftly as they went, however, lo ! 
and behold, at every turn of the road the 
giant and his little boy were visible, the 
former vaulting along on his pole, the 
latter running with the speed of a wild 
deer. 

It was early summer in Shetland; the 
top of lonely Mount Bressay was still 
shrouded in snow, but all the moorlands 
were gjeen with grass and heather, and 
gay with wild hyacinth and crimson-belled 
bilberry bushes; the light breeze that blew 
over the islands and across the blue sea 
was balmy and yet bracing—it was a breeze 
that raised the spirits; yes, and it did 
something else, it appealed to the inner 
man, as Ralph express^, and so, when after 
a ride of over a dozen miles a well-known 
roadside hostelry hove in sight, our heroes 
positively hailed it with a cheer. What 
mattered it that the little parlour into 
which they were shown was destitute of a 
carpet and possessed of chairs of deal ? It 
was clean and quiet, the tablecloth was 
spotless as the snows of Ben Rona, the ‘ 
cakes were crisp, the bread was white, the 
butter was redolent of the fragrant herb¬ 
age that the cows had browsed, and the 
rich milk was purer and better far than 
any 'wine that could have been placed 
before them; and when hot and steaming 
smoked haddocks were added to tho fare, 
why they would not have changed places 
with a king in his banquetiug-hall. 

All confessed they had never spent a 
more enjoyable forenoon. The ride back 
was especially delightful. Before they left 
their guides to return on board, littleNoma, 
the giant’s lovely daughter, produced from 
the mysterious depths of her peat-creel quite 
a wonderful assortment of gauzy mits and 
gauntlets, and tiny little shawls, and queer 
old-fashioned head-dresses, all knitted by 
her own fair fingers. Of course they 
bought some of each as souvenirs of their 
visit to the sea-girdled mainland of Shet¬ 
land, and they paid for them so liberally 
too, that tho tears stood in the girl’s blue 
eyes as they bade her good-bye. Noma 
had never been so rich in her life before. 

Captain McBain was in his cabin poring 
over a chart when our heroes returned. 

“Bravo! boys,” he said, heartily; “you’re 
up to time; and now, as the breeze is from 
the south with a point or two of east in it, 
I think we’d better make sail without 
delay. We’ll work her quietly through the 
sound. We’ll keep to the south of Yell, 
but once past Fiedland Point, good-bye to 
the British Islands for many a day. What 
more can we wish, boys, than a fair wind 
and a clear sea, light hearts, and a ship that 
can go ? ” 


“ What more indeed ? ” said Rory. 

“ Are we going to touch at Faroe and 
Iceland P” asked Ralph. 

“ That ” said McBain, “ is, of course, as 
you wish. I’m at and m your ser'vice.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Ralph ; “ but we don’t 
forget you are our ad'viser as well, and our 
sea-father.” 

“ Well,” replied McBain, “ I’ve taken the 
liberty of writing to your real father to 
say that we thought it better to leave Faroe 
out of the chart, for the voyage out, at all 
events. We don’t know what may be 
before us, boys, nor how precious time ma\ 
be.” 

That evening about Sunset old Ap’t 
boatswain’s pipe was heard high above th( 
whistling -wind; the breeze had freshened 
I and sail was being taken in, and the star¬ 
board courses were hauled farther aft. Thei 
I passed ve^ close to some of the numcroui 
outlying islands, the last land their eye 
would rest upon for some time. The top 
of these isles were smooth and green, thei 
sides were beetling cliffs and rocks c 
brown, -with the waves breaking into foaii 
at the foot, and white-winged gulls wheel 
ing high around them. Little sand 
alcoves there were too, where dun seals la 
basking in the evening sunshine, some c 
whom lazily lifted their heads and gaze 
after the yacht, wondering probabl 
whether she were not some gigantic ganm 
or cormorant. And the Snowbird sailc 
on and left them to wonder. The sun sac 
red behind the waves, the stars shoi 
brightly down from a cloudless sky, ar 
the moon’s pale crescent glimmered faint' 
in the west, while the wind kept steady to 
point, the yacht rising and falling on tl 
waves with a motion so uniform that ev( 
Ralph—who, as regards walking, was tl 
worst sailor of the three—felt sure he hi 
his sea-legs, and could walk as well as ar 
Jack Tar that ever went afloat. T' 
night was so fine that no one cared to | 
below until it was quite late. 

They needed their pea-jackets on all t 
same. 

When morning broke there was not a 1 
of land to bo seen, not even a dista 
mountain top for the eye to rest upon. 

“ Well, boys,” said McBain, when th 
all met together on the quarter-deck, ‘ ‘ h< 
did you enjoy your first night on b! 
water ? How did you sleep P ” 

“ I slept like a top,” said Rory. 

“Ibelieve.” said Allan,looking at Ralj 
“ we slept hke three tops.” 

“ Like three tops, yes,” assented Ral^ 

“Oh I I’m sure you didn’t, Ralph,” s: 
Rory; “ I wakened about seven bells in ' 
morning watch, just for a moment, i 
know, and you were snoring like 
grampus. And tops don’t snore, 
they P ” 

“ And how do you know a gram 
docs ? ” asked McBain, smiling. 

“Troth,” said Rory, “it’s a figure 
speech entirely.” 

“ But isn’t Rory getting nautical ? ” « 
Ralph ; “ didn’t you observe he said ‘ sc 
bells ’ instead of half-past three or tbi 
thirty ? ” 

“ Three-thirty indeed! ” cried Rory 
affected disdain; “Ha! ha! ha! I c 
help laughing at all at all; 3.30 ; jiijst fo 
a fellow talking like an old Bradsb 
while standing on the white dock of a 
yacht like this, with a jolly breeze blov 
and all sail sot ’low and alofe.” 

“Poor little Ralph!” continued R 
patting his friend on tho shonldor, 
looking quizzingly up into his face, 
didn’t he get any letters this morning 




ran down below, Allan my boy, and see if 
tie postman liaiS brought the morning 

paper." I 

“HurrahI” sbontcd Allan, so loudly 
and so suddenly tli&t every one. stared at 
liim in astoiiisliment, 

“Hurrah!** be alioated again, this 
flinging his cap in true Highland 
fij>hion half way up to the maintop. 

“Gentlemen,** he continued, in mock 
hcwic tones, “the last mail is about to 
Ir&vo the ship, hound for the distant Castle 
of Arrandoon.’* 

And away he rushed below, leaving 
Mpth and Hory looking so comically 
T>iiziled that McBain burst out laughing. 

“Is it leiive of his seven senses,*’ said 
fiery, seriously, “ that poor Allan is after 
t&king ? And can you really laugh at such 
m accident, Captain McBain ? it’s myself 
that is astonished at you ! ” 

“Ah! but lad,” said McBain, “I’m in 
the secret.” 

Allan was on deck again in a minute. 

He was waving a basket aloft. 

“ Ellens pigeon, boys I EUen’s pigeon!” 
he was crying, with the tears actuaUy in 
Ms eyes. “ I’d forgotten Peter had it till 

EOW." 

Ten minutes afterwards the tiny missive, 
l-eginning “At sea” and ending “All’s 
well,” was written, and attached, to the 
strong bird’s leg. It was examined care¬ 
fully, and carefully and cautiously fed, 
then a message was whispered to it by 
Piory—a message such as a poet might 
5 eiid; a kiss was pressed upon its bonnie 
b^k, and then it was thrown up, and 
almost inamediately it began to soar. 

“ The bravest bird that ever cleaved the 
air,” said Allan, with enthusiasm. “ I’ve 
down it four hundred miles and over.” 

In silence they watched it in its circling 
right, and to their joy they saw it, ere lost 
^3 view, heading away for the distant 
loainland of Scotland. Then they resumed 
walking and talking on deck. 

That was about the only incident of their 
irst day at sea. Towards evening a little 
stranger came on board, and glad he 
?»iemed to be to reach the deck of the 
Snowbird, for he must have been very 
tired with bis long flight. 

Only a yellowhammer—the most perse¬ 
cuted bird in all the British Islands—that 
was what the little stranger was. McBain 
Lid caught him and brought him below 
with him to the tea-table, much to the 
wondemiGiit of his messmates. 

“It is a common thing,” said McBain, 
“tor land birds to foHow ships, or rather 
t./be blown out to sea, and take refuge on 
i vessel” A cage was constructed for the 
bird, ani it was hung up in the snuggery, 
CT after-saloon. 

“That’ll be .the sweet little cherub,” 
said Rory, “that will sit up aloft and 
I'jjk after the life of poor Jack.” 
Westwards and northwards went the 
f'cowbird, the breeze never failing nor 
~^ing for three whole days. By this 
bme the seagulls that had foUowed the 
•hip since they left the isles, picking 
the crumbs that were cast overboard 
hom the galley, had all gone back home. 
Trjf-y probably had wives and little 
fpigling families to look after, and so 
< <tLl i not go any farther, good though the 
-dng was. 

“ When I see the last gull flying far 
astern,” said McBain, “then I think 
-i^lf fairly at sea. But isn’t it glorious 
Wrifcther we are having, boys ? I like to 
‘>:cm a voyage like this, and not with a 
gib.” 


The Soy’^ Own 


“Why?” said Rory, “we’re all sea- 
fast now, we wouldn’t mind it much.” 

“ Why ? ” repeated McBain; “every¬ 
thing shakes itself into shapie thus, ay, and 
every man of the crew gets shaken into 
shape, and when it does come on to blow— 
and we cannot always expect fine weather— 
there won’t be half the rolling nor half 
the confusion there would otherwise be.” 

“ Give me your glass,” cried Rory, some¬ 
what excitedly; “I see something.” 

“ What is it ? ”j said Allan, looking in 
the same direction; * ‘ the great sea- 

serpent ? ” 

“Troth, no,” replied Rory, “it’s a 
whale, and he is going in the same direction 
too.” 

“ It’s my whale, you know,” continued 
Rory, when everybody had had a good 
peep at him, “ because I saw him first.” 

“ Very well,” said MoBain, “ we are not 
going to dispute the proprietorship. We 
%vi8h you luck with your whale ; he won’t 
want to come on board, I dare say, and he 
won’t cost much to keep out there, at any 
rate.” 

All that day Rory’s whale kept up with 
the ship; they could see bis dark head and 
back, as he rose and sank on the waves ; he 
was seldom three-quarters of a mile off, 
and very often much nearer. 

Next day at breakfast, “ How is your 
whale, Rory ? ” said Ralph. 

“ Oh ! ” said Rory, “ he is in fine form 
this morning; I’m not sure he isn’t going 
to give us the slip; he is right away on 
the weather bow.” 

“ Give us the slip! ” said McBain; “ no, 
that she won’t, unless she alters her course. 
Steward, tell Mr. Stevenson I want him.” 

Stevenson was the mate, and a fine 
stalwart sailor he was, with dark hair and 
whiskers and a face as red as a brick. 

“Do you think,” said McBain, “ you 
can take another knot or two out of her 
without carrying anything away ? ” 

I “ I think we can, sir.” 

“ Very well, Mr, Stevenson, shake a few 
reefs out.” 

Ap’s pipe was now heard on deck, then 
the tmiupling of feet, and a iew minutes 
afterwards there was a saucy lurch to 
leeward, and, although the fiddles were 
across the table, Rory received the contents 
of a cup of hot coffee in his lap. 

“ Now the beauty feels it,” said McBain, 
with a smile of satisfaction. 

“ So do I,” said Rory, jumping up and 
shaking himself; “ and it’s parboiled that 
my poor legs are entirely.” 

“ Let us go on deck,” said Allan, “ and 
see the wlmle.” 

Before the end of the forenoon watch 
they had their strange companion once 
more on the weather quarter. 

“ It is evident,” said McBain« “ we could 
beat her ” 

Racing a whale, reader, seems idle work, 
but sailors, when far away at sea, do idler 
things than that. They were leaning over 
the bulwarks after dinner that day gazing 
at this lonely monster of the deep, and 
guessing and speculating about its move¬ 
ments. 

“ I wonder,” said Ralph, “if he knows 
where he is going ? ” 

“ I’ve no doubt he does,” said Allan; 
“the same kind Hand directs his move¬ 
ments that makes the wind to blow and the 
needle to point to the north.” 

“But,” said Ralph, “isn’t there some¬ 
thing very solemn about the great beast, 
ploughing on and on in silence like that, 
and all alone too—^no companion near ?” 

“He has left his wife in Greenland, 
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perhaps,” said Rory, “ and is g^ing, like 
ourselves, to seek his fortune in the ftu- 
west.” 

“ I wonder if he’ll find her when ho 
returns.” 

“Yes, I wonder that; for she can’t 
remain in the same place all the time, can 
she?” 

“ Now, boys,” said Allan, “ you see 
what a wide, wide world of water is all 
around us—we must be nearly a thousand 
miles from land. How, if a Great Power 
did not guide them, could mighty fishes 
like that find their way about ? ” 

“ Suppose that whie had a wife,” said 
Ralph, ‘ ‘ as Rory imagines, and they were 
journeying across this great ocean toge¬ 
ther, and supposing they lost sight of each 
other for a few minutes only, does it not 
seem probable they might swim about for 
forty or fifty years yet never meet again?” 

“ Oh, how vast the ocean is! ” said 
Rory, almost solemnly. “ I never felt it so 
before.” 

“ And yet,” said Allan, “ there is One 
who can hold it in the hollow of His 
hand! ” 

“Watch, shorten sail.” 

McBain had come on deck and given the 
order. 

“ The glass is tumbling down,” he said 
to Allan, “ and I don’t half like the look of 
the sea nor the whistle of the wind. We’ll 
have a dirty night, depend upon it.” 

(To be continued.) 



[Our readere should begin at once to get their Cricket 
gear ready, as we hope to make some most important 
announcements on the subject In our next number.] 


The DK.\Tii of Manlius.— This is an afl’ect- 
ing story in Koman history. Manlius had, in 
a remarkable way, saved the Capitol. Afhjr- 
wards he was accused of some offence, and when, 
about to be condemned, the court being in the 
open air, he stretched forth his hand and i>ointed 
to the Capitol, which was in sight. The }>eoplo 
wqro moved to tears, and the judges could not 
pronounce sentence. Tlic court was removed to 
another part of the city, hut tlie towering 
Capitol was seen there, and the judges were un¬ 
willing to condemn with the sign of his post 
services in siglit. At length they had him re¬ 
moved to an out-of-the-w’ay place where the 
Capitol was not visible, and there he was con¬ 
victed. AVliat the Ca])itol was to Manlius, the 
Cross of Christ is to the believer. He aninot 
he condemned with that in sight. Klessetl bo 
God, there is no spot in the universe whence 
that cannot ho seen. 
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nSHINQ-TAOKLE, AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 

By J. Harrixgtox Keene, 

Author of “ The Practical Fisherman," etc. 

X.—TACKLE FOR SPINNING AND TKOLLING 
{Continued). 

T here are hnntlreds almost of other artificial 
devices, the chief of which are the Devon, 
Cleopatra, phantom, et hoc genus omne, of 
■which, however, Fig. 6G (Nos. 1, 2, and 3) 
shews types. The larger figure (No. 1) is 
raannfactured in nickel, and as it lies before 
me now I cannot help pitying the i>oor fi.sh 


character. The material for tho coleoptcra or 
beetles may be of a le.ss pronouncedly fine kind, 
but for both neuropteraand tiichoptera the finest 
of materials are undoubtcilly best. If one ex¬ 
pects a trout to retain tlie artificial bait one 
moment in his mouth after seizing it, it is a 
certain fact that the material must be of tlie 
rarest. 

A list of the mseful—and, indeed, necc.ssnry 
—paraphernalia of the fly-fisherman’s work- 
basket Iiad b(‘tterliere be given. Bnefly, then, 
everything he comes acro.sa in the shape of fur 
and feather, .silk, cork, fine .straw (for May-flies), 
sei.HSor.s, pliers, c-tc. The sci.ssors arc, of course, 
obviou.sly nece.s.sar}’, and the pliers are u.«eful in 
tlie manufacture of salmon-flies, as 1 shall show 
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that ever flies at its relentless hooks. It 
is made by Mr. Gregory, Vyse Street, Bir¬ 
mingham, and of course I cannot explain the 
details of its manufacture. Its chief peculiarity 
is that the gyrating movement is caused by the 
taiL No. 2 is a representative of a phantom 
minnow, as it is termed, and it will be fceeii that 
there are wings or flanges cau.sing it to revolve 
when in use. The material of this production 
is usually painted silk, and as there is an 
opening at its mouth the water gets in and 
inflates it. It is a great favourite with trout 
and salmon fishers. 

A A, No. 3, exhibits the flanges as they 
stand from the bait. 

Fig. 67 shows a solid artificial minnow. 
Thb may be formed of gutta-percha softened 
in hot water and moulded, and afterwards 
painted. There is no special dilficulty about 
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the manufacture. A quill tail may be formed 
instead of the gutta-jK*rcha, if so desired, and it 
is certain that this adds to the be.'iiity of the 
appearance. Flanges are necessarily made of tin 
or brass, preferably the latter ; if, however, the 
tail be well curved this is not absolutely nocer- 
sary, as the latter causes the spin. A thin brass 
tube should be run through the fish, and a bead 
ought to be fixed just before tho tail hooks, as 
shown in tho engraving. 

Good artificial baits can be cut out of tin, for 
almost anything bright will take fi.sh. Of 
course, lioAvever, the nearer the imitation to a 
small fish, both in form and colour, the better is 
the chance of the angler. This is a triii.sm. 

XI.—THE ART OP FLY-MAKING. 

Before going into the details of fly-making, 
it becomes neco.ssary for me to enlarge some¬ 
what on the nroc«‘s.ses of dyeing feathers, etc., 
that the student of this truly fine art may 
not at any suW.pient stages of these articles 
be at a lo.sa to proiluce the desired tint. 

First, I will premise lliat the finest—that is, 
’ " elastic anil fine—hair or fur and feathers 

'ys the beat for the flics of an ephemeral 


anon. A “picker,” as Blacker calls it, for the 
separating of fibres and picking out of bo<lios 
made of a fibrous material, in erder to form 
legs, instead—as wiH be explained—of using a 
hackle. 

It appears to me here that I should indicate 
the sort of hook which seems best for fly-fishing. 

I give (Fig. 68) drawings of all the shaiH?s in 
use. A is the Kendal, n the Pennell, c the 
sproat, D the round, e the Sneck, F the 
Limerick l)end, and g and n show the twist 
(vertical) of the Sneck and Kendal shapes. 
Now some persons prefer the latter uncon¬ 
ditionally for all flies. It is true they are un¬ 
rivalled, and must be used for large-bodied 
flies, such as the red palmer (to be described in 
my ne.xt nrticle)» because if a straight hook 
were employed it is quite conceivalde that the • 
fish would escape tho liook on taking the fly, 
it being drawn from his mouth without impact 
at all. Let anybody take a palmer and place it 
between two pieces of flat wood or card, and 
draw it gently. He will find that the hook docs j 
not touch the wood or canl, and, ergn, it w'oiild 
not in some supposable cases touch the mouth 
of the fish. Hence, in making a large-bodied 
fly I prefer the Sneck or Kendal of the vertical 
shape shown at o and h. 


will be well if the learner will try and have 
the list complete before seriously determining 
to put my directions for making into practice. 
Here is tlie list referred to—any dictionary will 
tell you the meaning of the word “liacklr.” 
Hackles from the neck of blue-dun hens, espe¬ 
cially those with ginger - coloured e(i*iing. 
hackles from the neck and near the tails of 
gamecocks, both red and furnace [i c , tinged 
with black], baokles from the neck of a black 
Spanish cock, scapular feathers of the w'ood- 
cock or grouse [ot course, every reader know.s 
that .scapular relates to the shoulder] and brown 
mottled feathers of the partridge’s back. These, 
with the wings of the starling, landrail, an<l 
hen plieasivnt, and tail feathers of the men, will; 
some peacock and ostrich best, may sullice tc 
begin wdth. Some grey and brown niottle<: 
feathers of the wild drake may also be provided 
The above, of course, only relates to feathers 
but there is the “ dubbing bag,” which abi 
needs a remark. I cannot say I prefer a h(u 
for the dubbing materials; 1 prefer separate 
folded cartridge pai>er-packets, kept in a stiftly 
bound book, f^or tlic.se materials. The latter an 
eveiything conceivable, possessing short fibres 
such as hares’, bears’, rabbits’, water-rats’, mole> 
fur, ct hoc genus omne, mohair wools of al 
kinds—lambs’, worsted, etc, and silks 
The latter are very essential, and freqncntl; 
come in in a remarkably op|K)rtiine manner. 

I think before my pupil endeavours to mak 
an artificial fly with mo I must in.struct bin 
as to the staining and dyeing of feathers, etc. 
for it veiy often happens that, though tli 
material possesses the desireil texture, its colon 
does not agree with that of the actual fly. I 
tho case of the ]^lay-fly, for example, there i 
no better material known for the wings tlia 
the mallard’s under-wing feather ; but the latte 
is a spotted white, wdiereas the wing of th 
green drake is a grcimish-yellow, Obviousl} 
therefore, staining is necessary in such a case 
some dyes are therefore given. 

To dge jrJiUe ftaUurs Dun Colour. —Do: 
the feathers in a .solution of 1 oz. alum to on 
pint water for a few minutes—this rids tliem ( 
grease. Take, then, a pi it of water and plac 
them in it over a slow fire, adding shuiiia^ 
and fustic till the required tint is prodiicei 
Add copperas if a blue-dun tint is required. 

To alter Jicd tackles to a Deep Broum, —Coj 
pera.stlio size of a tilliert nut in a pint of water 
boil it—and put in your feathers till they appe; 
of the proper shade. They may be remov'c 
occa.sionally for examination as to tint. 

I Bj)oke of the dyeing of a mallard’s featli 
some time ago, and it is]>erhapshere convenici 
to give the recipe for its preparation in comic 
tioK with tho May-fly. 

To dye mallard feathers for the, —U 

alum and water ns refeired to in “To d^'e whi 
feathers.” Boil them in n solution of fii.stio ai 
subdue the brightness of the yellow by addii 
nitrate of topper. Do not allow the feathers 
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So much for hooks. And I will again advert 
to the subject of fly-making material. As good 
feathers are very valuable, it is neces.sary in all 
cases to j)roteet them from the depredations of 
verniiu. Camphor, and an occasional .sprinkling 
of pepper, will do this without deterioration to 
the material. Morocco and Ihissia leather, the 
latter esjiccially, form good material for a case 
in which to keep one’s feathers. Kona Ids gives 
the most necessary* feathers as follows, and it 


remain very long—or unnecessailiy—in 
solution, as it renders them somewhat brittb 
To stain feathers an Olive Dun. —llonald^s s 
in regard to this : Make a strong infiisioii 
the outside brown, leave a coating of an on 
root by allowing the ingredients to stand \vr 
by file fire for ten or twelve hours. I f ^ 
feathers are boiled in this dye they will beer 
an olive dun, and white feathers a yellow. ] 
small piece of copperas be odd^ tlie la 





cJonr will become a useful muddy yellow, 
darker or lighter as may be required, and ap- 
jffoaehing to a yellow olive dun according to the 
quantity of copperas used. 

The dyeiwj of fcathtrs Dark Red and Rarple 
is nuina^ as follows. Take Brazil wood dust 
and an infusion of logwood. Mingle the dust 
in the infusion till (the feathers being immersed) 
the requisite red tint is arrived at. After this 
-for purple dip in a muriate of tin solution. 

To make Red feathers Scarlet^ boil a teasjroon- 
fill of Brazil wood in a half-pint of water, 
^jiinmer your feathers for half au hour in this 
aiitnre. At the end of this time immerse in 
a solution of chloride of tin, adding a little 
lijdwcliloric acid to increase the alterative 
tones. Then wash and dry. 

Red, Amher^ Brown Dyes .—Boil in alum and 
vater as before stated. Then boil in an infusion 
of fustic (two teaspoonfuls to U pint of water) 
till the yellow colour seems as deep as can be 
fipected. Set the colour with a solution of 
citrate of tin, in which a small moportion of 
fhloride of sodium (common salt) has been 
^]'riakled. 

Blacker gives some excellent recipes for 
ruining flics, and I cannot forbear quoting some, 

r ally as from experience 1 know they are 
le and siitislactory from the colourist’s point 
d view. 

For Bine. —Fill some crucible [or pipkin—it 
must be earthenware] three parts full of river 
{or soft] water, put it on a slow fire, at the same 
time put in a teaspoon of paste blue, to be had 
st any drysalter’s [I imagine this is out of date 
vith most oil and colourmen, but a tirst-elass 
tnu will understand what is meant]. Stir 
it well; when it is more than lukewarm 
take a tiblespoonful of cold water, drop into it 
twelve drops of oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid), put 
triisin your blue dye, and then put in a ] oz. of 
[«g-hair [the fine liair underlying the biistles], 
tackles, or mohair [previously cleaned in the alum 
vaUr before referred to], remarking at the mime 
imeto wet your stuff in hot water and wring it 
»fore putting it into tlie dye. Boil it slowly 
ii'teeo or twenty minutes, take it out with a 
^•e of wocmI, aud immediately immerse it in a 
Tan of cold water. Dry your stuff, and your 
cilour will be fine, says Blacker. 
ffr Bed .—Put in your cnicible water as above, 
oil in it two handfuls of Brazil wood with your 
qnart4»r ounce of i)ig.hair, featliers, et 
H etc.] half an hour, then take it out and cool 
.'Sir dye with ;i little ceWd W'atcr before you put 
m the oil of vitriol (quantity as above, or a little 
30.^ if refinired), then put in your stufl’, and 
j-i it simmer over a slow fire one hour, take it 
<^’3% and immerse it immediately a.s above [in 
’iter], dry it—your red will be lasting. 

For Clartt. —Add, first, to the Brazil wood 
lalf the above quantity of logwood, aud in the 
"^'^nd boiling put in the size of a pea of cop- 
dis«)lve<l in a little of the limior, with a 
of pearlash the size of a nut. Boil it one 
ijor M above. Be careful in all cases to cool 
JfKir liquor before you put in the oil of vitriol. 

For yellow. —Water as above. Put in one 
^3*1/01 of bruised Persian berries, and boil 
one hour ; then add two tablespoonfuls 
d tumieric. Put ki your acid [sulphuric, as 
• ve directed], and tlien your quarter ounce of 
let it boil half an hour. Thou immerse 
^ ':u]d water ; your yellow will be brilliant. 

adfling one tiiblespoonful of Brazil wood 
r'-'i lave a beautiful orange. 

For Brown. —W'atcr as before. Boil a good 
-adful of walnut rind, and a small quantity 
■ red wood [Brazil], and of log the size of a wal- 
--T. half an hour together. Put in j’our mo- 
[or other material], cooling your liquor 
"-ire the acid is put in. Boil it half an hour 
■ 2 ^T, and the colour will be lasting. If you 
’■T.-d have a cinnamon or yellow fiery brown, 

^ . first die your pig-hair or hackles [or other 
—t*rial] yellow. Add to the ingredients 
‘■'Tcrding to the quantity of your stuff. 

Black. —AVater as before. Boil two hand- 
of logwood one hour ; add a little shumach 
rider bark. Boil these ingredients half an 
when your hair [t.e., materials] may be 
for half an hour. Take it out, cool 
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your liquor, dis.solve a bit of copperas the size 
ot a Spanish nut, and j»ut it in your liipior, add¬ 
ing a little argil and soda. Boil it half an hour ; 
take out your mohair occiisionally, as the air 
contributes to its colour, and your black will 
be the colour of a raven’s feather. 

{To he continued.) 
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THE GIANT RAFT; 

OR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON 

By Jules Vehne, 

Author 0/ “ The Boy Captain,” etc., etc. 

CIIAPTEIl V.—THE AMAZON. 

“ rriHE largest river in the whole world ! ” 
X said Benito to Manoel Valdez, on 
the morrow. 

They were sitting on the bank which 
formed the southern boundary of the 
fazenda, and looking at the liquid molecules 
passing slowly by, which, coming from 
the enormous range of the Andes, were on 
their ro^ to lose themselves in the Atlantic 
Ocean eight hundred leagues away. 

“ And the river which carries to the sea 
the largest volume of water! replied 
Manoel. I 


_ m 

And in a basin which from south to 
north docs not comprise less than twenty- 
five degrees ! ” 

“A basin!’* exclaimed Benito. “Can 
you call it a basin ? The vast plain through 
which it runs, the savannah which on all 
sides stretches out of sight, without a hill 
to give a gradien-t, without a mountain to 
hound the horizon ! ” 

“ And along its whole extent,” continued 
Manoel, “like the thousand tentacles of 
some gigantic polyp, two hundred tribu¬ 
taries, flowing from north or south, them¬ 
selves fed by smaller affluents without 
number, by the side of which the large 
rivers of Europe are but petty streamlets.” 

^ “ And in its course five hundred and 
sixty islands, without counting islets, 
driftmg or stationary, forming a kind of 
! archipelago, and yielding of themselves 
the wealth of a kingdom ! ” 

I “And along its flanks canals, lagoons, 
^d lakes, such as cannot be mot with even 
in Swritzerland, Lombardy, Scotland, or 
Canada.” 

“A river which, fed by its myriad 
tributaries, discharges into the Atlantic 
over two hundred and fifty millions of 
cubic metres of water every hour.” 

“ A river whose course serves as th3 



“The two young men were speaking in a kind of frenzy.” 


“ A volume so considerable,” added 
Benito, “ that it freshens the sea-water for 
an immense distance from its mouth, aud 
the force of whoso current is felt by ships 
at eighty leagues from the coast! ” 

“ A river whose course is developed over 
more than thirty degrees of latitude ! ” 


boundary of two republics, and sweeps 
niajcstic^ly across the largest empire of 
South America, as if it wore, in very truth, 
the Pacific Ocean itself flowing out along 
its own canal into the Atlantic.” 

“ And what a mouth! An arm of the 
sea in which one inland, Mara^, has a 
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circiiniforGiic<? of iiioro than five hundred I 
leagues I” 

“ And whose waters the ocean does not 
pend back without raising in a strife 
which is phenomenal, a tide-race, or 
‘ pororoca,’ to which the ebbs, the bores, 
and the eddies of other rivers are but tiny 
ripples fanned up by the breeze.” 

“ A river which three names are scarcely 
enough to distinguish, and which ships of 
heavy tonnage, without any change in 
their cargoes, can ascend for more than 
three thousand miles from its mouth.” 

‘•A river which, by itself, its affluents, 
and subsidiary streams, opens a navigable 
commercial route across the whole of the 
south of the continent, passing from the 
Magdalena to the Ortequazza, from the 
Ortequazza to the Caqueta, from tlxe Ca- 
queta to the Putumayo, from the Putu¬ 
mayo to the Amazon I Four thousand 
miles of waterway, which only require a 
few canals to make the network of naviga¬ 
tion complete! ” 

“ In short, the biggest and most admir¬ 
able river-system which wo have in the 
world.” 

The two young men were speaking in a 
kind of freuzy of their incomparable river. 
They were themselves children of this 
great Amazon, whoso affluents, well worthy 
of itself, form the highways which pene¬ 
trate Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, New Gre- 
mida, Venezuela, and the four Guianas— 
English, French, Dutch, and Brazilian. 

What nations, what races, has it seen 
whose origin is lost in the far-distant 
past! It is one of the largest rivers of 
the globe. Its true source still baffles our 
explorers. Numbers of States still claim 
the honour of giving it birth. The Ama¬ 
zon was not likely to escape the inevitable 
fate, and Peru, Ecuador, and Columbia 
have for years disputed as to the honour of 
its glorious paternity. 

To-day, however, there seems to be little 
doubt but that the Amazon rises in Peru, 
in the district of Huaraco, in the depart-^ 
ment of Tarma, and that it starts from the 
Lake of Lauricocha, which is situated be¬ 
tween the eleventh and twelfth degi'ees of 
south latitude. 

Those who make the river rise in Bolivia, , 
and descend from the mountains of Titi- ! 
caca, have to prove that the true Amazon 
is the Ucayali, which is formed by the : 
junction of the Paro and the Apurimac— 
an assertion which is now gcnei'ally re¬ 
jected. 

At its departure from Lake Lauricocha 
the youthful river starts towards the north¬ 
east for a distance of five hundred and tixty 
miles, and does not strike to the west until 
V received an important tributary— 
the Panta. It is called the Maranon in its 


jouraey through Columbia and Peru up 
TO the Brazilian frontier—or, rather, the 
Maranhfio; for Maruuon is only the French 
the Portuguese name. , 

hrom the frontier of Brazil to Manaos, ! 
where the superb Rio Negro joins it, it | 
5^es the name of the Solimses, or Soli- I 
moens, from the name of the Indian tribe i 
'''diieh survivora are still found * 
And, finally, j 

. to the sea it is the Amasenas, ' 

liv Amazons, a name given it 

thft ^ A ^P^^imrds, the descendants of 
cuthii whose vague but 

existed stories went to show that there 
Rio Nh ^ of female warriors on the 

affluents middle-sized 

the Amazon is 
e as destined to become a mag¬ 


nificent stream. There are neither rapids 
nor obsbicles of any sort until it reaches a 
defile where its course is slightly narrowed 
between two picturesque and irnequal pre- 
cijiices. No falls are met with until this 
point is ’reached, where it curves to the 
eastward, and passes through the inter¬ 
mediary chain of the Andes. Hereabouts 
are a few waterfalls, were it not for which 
the river would be navigable from its 
mouth to its source. As it is, however, 
according to Humboldt, the Amazon is 
free for five-sixths of its length. 

And from its first starting there is no 
lack of tributaries, which are themselves 
fed by subsidiary streams. There is the 
Chinchipa, coming from the north-east, on 
its left. On its right it is joined by the j 
Chachapoyas, coming from the north-east. 
On the left we have the Marona and the 
Pastuca; and the Guallaga comes in from 
the right near the mission-station of La¬ 
guna. On the left there come the Cham- 
byra and the Tigi’e, flowing from the north¬ 
east ; and on the right the Huallaga, which 
joins the main stream two thousand eight 
hundred miles from the Atlantic, and can 
be ascended by steamboats for over tw’o i 
hundred miles into the very heart of Peru. 
To the right, again, near the mission of 
San Joachim d’Omaguas, just where the 
upper basin terminates, and after flowing 
majestically across the pampas of Sacra¬ 
mento, it receives the magnificent Ucayali, 
the great artery which, fed by numerous 
affluents, descends from Lake Chucuito, in 
in the north-east of Arica. 

Such are the principal branches above 
the village of Iquitos. Down the stream 
the tributaries become so considerable that 
the beds of most European rivers would 
fail to contain them. But the mouths of 
these auxiliary waters Joam Garral and 
his people will pass as they journey down 
the Amazon. 

To the beauties of this unrivalled river, 
which waters the finest country in. the 
world, and keeps along its whole course at 
a few degrees to the south of the equator, 
there is to be added another quality, pos¬ 
sessed by neither the Nile, the Mississippi, 
nor the Livingstone—or, in other wor^s, 
the old Congo-Zaira-Lualaba—and that is 
(although some ill-informed travellers have 
stated to the contrary), that the Amazon 
crosses a most healthy part of South Ame¬ 
rica. Its basin is constantly swept by 
westerly winds. It is not a narrow valley 
surroundetl by high mountains which bor¬ 
der its banks, but a huge plain, measuring 
three hundred and fifty leagues from north 
to south, scarcely varied with a few knolls, 
whose whole extent the atmospheric cur¬ 
rents can traverse unchecked. 

Professor Agassiz very properly pro¬ 
tested against the pretended unhealthiness 
of the climate of a country which is des¬ 
tined to become one of the most active of 
the world’s producers. According to him, 

a soft and gentle breeze is constantly ob¬ 
servable, and produces an evaporation, 
thanks to which the temperature is kept 
down, and the sun does not give out heat 
unchecked. The constancy of this refresh¬ 
ing breeze renders the climate of the River 
Amazon agreeable, and even delightful.” 

The Abbe Durand has likewise testified 
that if the temperature does not drop below 
25" centigrade, it never rises above 33", 
and this gives for the year a mean tempe¬ 
rature of from 28" to 29^, with a range of 
only 8’. 

After such statements we* are safe in 
affirming that the basin of the Amazon has 
none of the burning heats of countries like 


Asia and Africa, winch are crossed by the 
same parallels. 

The vast plain Avhich serves for its valloj 
is accessible over its whole extent to the 
generous breezes which ceme from off the 
Atlantic. 

And the provinces to which the river ha‘ 
given its name have the acknowledge! 
right to call themselves the healthiest of t 
country which is one of the finest on th( 
earth. 

And how can we say that the hydro 
graphical system of the Amazon is noi 
known ? 

In the sixteenth century Orellana, th 
lieutenant of one of the brothers Pizarro 
dfiscended the Rio Negro, arrived on th 
main river in 1540, ventured without i 
guide across the unknown district, and 
after eighteen months’of a navigation c 
which bis record is most marvellous 
reached the inoutli. 

In U)o(i and 1037 the Portuguese Pedr 
Texeira ascended the Amazon to Napo w it 
a fleet of forty-seven pirogues. 

In 1743 La Condamine, after havin 
measured an arc of tho meridian at th 
equator, left his companions Bouguer an 
Godin des Odonais, embarked on the Chir 
chipa, descended it to its junction with th 
Maranon, reached the mouth at Nupo c 
the 31st of July, just iu time to observe a 
emersion of the first satellite of Jupib 
—which allowed this “ Humboldt of tl 
eighteenth century” to accurately dete 
mine the latitude and longitude of tl 
spot—visited the villages on both bank 
and on the Gth of September arrived : 
front of the fort of Para. This immen 
journey had important results—not on 
wras the course of the Amazon made out 
scientific fashion, but it seemed almc 
certain that it communicated with t] 
Orinoco. 

Fifty-five years later Humboldt ai 
Bonplaiid completed the valuable work 
La Condamine, and drew up the map 
the Maranon as far as Napo. 

Since this period the Amazon itaelf ai 
all its principal tributaries have been fi 
quently visited. 

In 1827 Lister-Maw, in 1834 and 18 
Smyth, in 1844 the French lieutenant 
command of tho Boulonnaue^ the Brazili 
Valdez in 1840, the French “ Paul Marco^ 
from 1848 to I860, tho whimsical pain 
Biard in 1859, Professor Agassiz in 15 
and 1866, in 1867 the Brazilian engin( 
Franz Keller-Linzenger, and lastly, in 18 
Doctor Crevaux, have explored the cou 
of the river, ascended many of its tril 
taries, and ascertained the navigability 
its principal affluents. 

But what has won the greatest honour 
the Brazilian Government is that on the 3 
July, 1857, after numerous frontier dispu 
between France and Brazil, about i 
Guiana boundary, thje course of the Ama. 
was declared to be free and open to all flaj 
and, to make practice harmonise w 
theory, Brazil entered into negotiati* 
with the neighbouring powers for the ( 
ploration of every river-road in the bn 
of tho Amazon. 

To-day lines of well-foimd steamboj 
which correspond direct with Liverpool, 
plying on the river from its mouth up 
Manaos; others ascend to Iquitos ; oth 
by way of the Tapajoz, the Madeira, 
Rio Negro, or the Purus, make their i 
into the centre of Peru and Bolivia. 

One can eavsily imagine tho prog” 
which commerce will one day make in 
immense and wealthy area, which is w 
out a rival in the world. 
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Bat to this medal of the future there is a 
rt:rtrse. No progress can be accomplished 
dthout detriment to the indigenous races. 
In fact, on the Upper Amazon many 
bliin tribes have already disappeared, 
■lii-ngst others the Curicicurus and the 
vrimaos. On the Putumayo, if a few 
Yuris are still met with, the Yahuas have 
iUndoned the district to take refuge 
inonsr some of the distant tributaries, and 
:e Maoos have quitted its banks to 
ir inlcT in their diminished numbers among 
be forests of Japura. 

TLe Tunantins is almost depopulated, 
: i there are only a few families of wander- 
ir Indians at the mouth of the Jurua. 
Fao TefFe is almost deserted, and near the 
«urees of the Japura there remained but 
Le fragments of the great nation of 
it Umaiia. The Coari is forsaken. There 
L^ebut few Muras Indians on the banks of 
ie Purus. Of the ancient Mcmaos one 
:in count but a wandering party or two. 
Ui the banks of the Rio Negro there are 
:> a few half breeds, Portuguese and 
itires, where a few years ago four-and- 
mnty different nations had their homes. 
Sach is the law of progress. The Indians 
nil disappear. Before the Anglo-Saxon 
Australians and Tasmanians have 
nirished. Before the conquerors of the 
West the North - American Indians 
live hoen wiped out. One day perhaps 
tie Arabs will be annihilated by the 
tbonisation of the French. 

Bat we must return to 1852. The means 
I cijmmunication, so numerous now, did 
t then exist, and the journey of Joam 
arral would require not less than four 
li-nths, owing to the conditions under 
Taich it was made. 

Hence this observation of Benito, while 
t: two friends were watching the river as 
t t'^ntly flowed at their feet. 

ilanoel, my friend, if there is very 
htle interval between our arrival at Belem 
cl the moment of our separation, the 
■JD will appear to you to be very short.” 
Y«, Benito,” said Manoel, “ and very 
well, for Minha cannot he my wife 
the end of the voyage.” 

{To be continued.) 


THE NEW BOY: 

1 STORY OF BROADLANDS COLLEGK 
Bv Paul Blake, 

of ••The Battle of Carter’s HiU," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER III. 

appointed time arrived, and the 
1 janior WTiites were punctual to a man. 

hjid managed to escape the eyes of the 
"^hoys by creeping hack to the house in 
detachments, and now were left in im- 
l^orbed possession of the room. Smedley 
voted into the chair, and made an im- 
;i'doned. if not very grammatical speech 
^linst the new boy’s course of proceed- 
after which the debate was open, 
were not lacking; five or six 
up at once to contribute their little 
of eloquence to the torrent of 
■ '^ral indignation, until at last Mitchell 
‘ *0 make a startling proposition. 

Look here, you fellows ! ” he cried; 
"vhy do we want to make such a fuss 
a little trifle like this ? There’s only 
fellow against us, and what can he do 
/ Diiaself!" I vote that we refuse to do 
‘-i* he tells us; don’t let us fag for him 
^7 fflore. Who’s Otterbum that he should 
;'^‘de every rule of the college ? I pro- 
-^that we agree to refuse to do any¬ 
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thing he tells us to, and if he tries to lick 
us, why then— ” 

“ He will succeed! ” said a well-known 
voice at the door. 

Every one looked roimd in dismay; 
there stood the object of aU their indigna¬ 
tion, coolly standing with his hands in his 
pockets and surveying the excited as¬ 
sembly. “ What are all you little beggars 
doing here ? ” he asked. 

No one answered. 

“Well, never mind; don’t trouble to 
answer; I know pretty well, as I’ve heard 
all you’ve said. I do wish you wouldn’t 
bother yourselves so mqch about me; I 
don’t want to interfere with you more than 
suits my convenience, but you must learn 
that I’m going to have my way when I 
want it. It would serve you all right if I 
licked the lot of you, but I don’t want to 
be harsh, so I won’t. Don’t be stupid 
enough to hold any more indignation 
meetings, for I’m sure to hear of them ; 
you can’t expect fifty of you can keep a 
secret.” 

“Look here, Otterbum,” broke out 
Smedley, who, os chairman, felt he must 
say something. 

“ No, I won’t look there,” he replied, 
“ or you might regret it. But listen to 
me ; I’m not going to be severe on you all, 
although you deserve it; but just to show 
you that I can’t let a lot of little cubs 
criticise what I like to do, you will have to 
lose your half-holiday to-day. I’ve got 
the key of the door, and— ” Without finish¬ 
ing his sentence he rapidly locked it on the 
outside and walked away. 

The conspirators were caught in a trap ; 
no one was likely to come to that part of 
the house again before six o’clock calling- 
over, all the boys were in the field or about 
the village, whilst the masters were in 
another part of the building. 

“I say, we’re in for the afternoon,” 
said Smedley, with a crestfallen expression. 
“ What a fellow it is! he seems to get the 
best of everybody in everything.” 

“Can’t we get out somehow?” asked 
a small boy. 

“There are only three ways out,” 
answered Mitchell; “ the windows, twenty 
feet from the ground; the door, which is 
locked; and the chimney, which leads to 
the roof, I suppose, so it wouldn’t help us 
much to get there. I don’t see what we 
can do.” 


“ Let’s smash the door,” suggested one. 

“ If we do there will be no end of a row,” 
said another. “And we should have to 
say what we were doing in here.” 

“ I’m afraid we’re in a hole,” assented 
the chairman, “but we will pay him out 
for this somehow. Can’t we lock him in 
somewhere ? He’s always reading by him¬ 
self in the science class-room, let’s lock the 
door there one day,” 

“ Right you are, that’s the very thing; 
we’ll do it to-morrow.” 

So consoling themselves for present 
wrongs by thoughts of speedy reprisals, 
they settled down to pass an afternoon of 
imprisonment as best they could, their 
annoyance being increased by their bearing 
the shouts of the other boys, who were 
enjoying a glorious summer day in cricket. 

It so happened that Mr. Punchard, one 
of the masters, had occasion to visit the 
adjoining room about five o’clock that 
afternoon, and to his surprise heard the 
sound of many voices in a part of the 
building usually deserted on half-holidays. 
He walked towards the door; the boys 
heard footsteps ,aiid loudly shouted, “Open 
the door, open the door! ” Mr. Punchard 


did so, and to his astonishment found 
about fifty boys evidently undergoing an 
nnwilling imprisonment. 

“ What does all this mean ? ” he asked. 

“Please, sir, we were locked in,” replied 
a chorus. 

“ But who locked you in ? ” There was 
silence, until a small voice piped out, 
“ Please, sir, it was Otterbum.’^ 

The owner of the voice was a small boy 
who bad only been a week or two at 
school, and who had not yet learnt the bo^ a’ 
code of honour about sneaking. 

The other prisoners, who would never 
have told who had imprisoned them, were 
far from sorry that some one had done so, 
for this promised a speedy and official 
punishment for their oppressor. 

“ Mitchell, run and tell Otterbum to 
come to me here at once.” 

Off ran Mitchell, not knowing whether 
to rejoice at being the bearer of the 
message to his enemy, or to be sorry that 
he had a job. on his hands which would 
still further make him a mark for tyranny. 
In a few minutes he returned, and Otter- 
bum soon followed. 

“ Otterbum,” began Mr. Punchard, in 
a severe tone of voice, “ what is all this 
about ?” 

“ All which ? ” asked Otterbum, in an 
innocent way. 

“ This locking of these boys in this room 
all the afternoon.” 

“ Were they locked in, sir ? ” 

“ Did I not say so ? ” 

“ I had nothing whatever to do with it.” 

“ You don’t know who locked the door? ” 

“ I haven’t the slightest idea.” 

The boys sto ;d in speechless astonish¬ 
ment to hear his denial. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” added Otterbum, 
“ but did you find the door locked ? ” 

“Did I? Why now that I come to 
think of it I remember I only turned the 
handle before opening the door.” 

“ There seems to be some mistake some¬ 
where,” suggested Otterbum. “Do you 
want me any more, sir ? ” 

“ No, no, you may go, I sent for you too 
precipitately,” said Mr. Punchard. “You 
others run out to the field, and don’t let 
me find you iu here again; it looks as it 
you were hatching some mischief.” 

Whereupon the chief actor in this scene 
strolled off once more to the cricket-field. 
Mr. Punchard, somewhat annoyed, re¬ 
turned to his ovm study, whilst the boys, 
more crestfallen than ever, departed to 
make the most of the short remainder of 
their afternoon. 

“We are a set of donkeys,” remarked 
Mitchell to Smedley, as they walked along 
together; “ we took it for granted that ho 
locked the door when he offiy shut it, aud 
made a noise with the key. He’s a know¬ 
ing chap; he was afraid of getting into a 
row if he really locked us in.” 

“ I’m not at all sure about it,” said his 
friend. “ I’m inclined to believe that he 
did lock the door, but unlocked it quietly 
when we weren’t listening some time after.” 

“ But he said he didn’t,” urged the other. 

“ Oh, I don’t tliink he would stick at a 
cram to dear himself,” answered Smedley. 

‘ ‘ Anyhow, he is a clever chap, I wish he 
weren’t quite so sharp. He seems to do 
what he pleases and never gets into a mess. 
But come along, let’s have half an hour’s 
practice.” 

So postponing retaliation for a time, 
they indulged in the milder enjoyment of 
bowling slows to each other with 
Mitoheu’s new ball. 

{To be eontimied.) 
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©tttboor Sparis anir ^asfimts. 

LACROSSE. 

By a CnAMPioN Player. 

{Continued from page 530.) 

W E miist go back, however, to inform our 
readers that the first match of any import¬ 
ance played in Great Britain took place in Sep¬ 
tember, 1876, at Glasgow, between England and 
Scotland, on the ground of the 
Caledonian Cricket Club, when, 
after a touglily contested game, 
Scotland was declared the victor by 
four goals to three. 

Following this, in November of 
the same year the Sheffield Club 
jounieyed to the metroi>oli8 to com¬ 
pete against the London Club. The 
team was very weak, however, and 
not having had the practice of ^he 
London men, was defeated some¬ 
what ea.sily by three goals to nil. 

In February, 1877, at the invita¬ 
tion of the head master of Rugby 
School, a team, consi.sting of twenty- 
nine players, from the South and 
North of England, itssembled at 
Rugby for the purjjose of showing 
the boys how the game was played, 
in order that they might have an 
opportunity of judging its merits 
with a view to its adoption. Nine 
of the players came from London, 
The Crosse, five from Croydon, six from Man¬ 
chester, six from Broughton, and 
three from Stockport. 

They were ranged into opposite sides, fifteen 
for the North, fourteen for the South, and after 
an hour and a halfs play the game ended in 
favour of the South. The game was received 
with great favour by the boys, and shortly after- 
waixls they instituted a Lacrosse Club. 

On April 2nd, 1877, a return match was 
played at Keimington Oval, Ix^twceu represen¬ 
tatives of the South against tlie North of 
England. The play was of the most animated 
description, and the game so evenly contested 
that it ended in a draw^ each side having gained 
two goals. 

The following account of the match, taken 
from a daily paper, will not only prove interest¬ 
ing in itself to our readers, but will afford them 
a very good idea of the nature of the game :— 
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Diagram of the Field. 


7.—Catching. 

NORTH V. SOUTH OP ENGLAND. 

Thii match, the most important that has taken place 
among English players, was decided nt Kenniugton 
Oval. Sides. .i 

North.—J. B. Southern (Broughton), captain and 
poitit; H E. Carter (Manchester), cover-point; J. Har- 
rop (Broughtou), thinl 
man out; J. S. Genth 
(Manchester), M’’. Greg 
(Manchester), W, A. 

Matthews (.Sheffield), and W. R. Wake 
(Sheffield), field ; P. W. Kessler (Man¬ 
chester) first home ; C. Southern 
(Broughton), second home; T. II. Sorby (Sheffield), 
third home; H A. Matlier (Broughton), centre; and 
M. Ellison (Sheffield), goal-keeper. 

South.—E. T. Sachs (London), captain and point; 
T. R. Sachs (Loudon), cover-point: E. R. VN'ilkiiison 
(Croydon), third man out; J. A. Sriuires (London), C. C. 
Bowll)y (London), J. Williams (Croydon), A. Freeland 
(Creydon), field ; J. C. lawreuce (London), centre; 
T. Archer (London), first home; C. T.ysons (Claphani), 
second home ; A. W. Menzies (Croydon), third home ; 
and G. Howick (London), goal-keeper. 

W. Puttick and T. J. Fisher were umpires for the 
South ; A. Butler and C. S. Crawley for the North; 
C. W. Alcock, referee. 

Southern won the toss, and having elected to com- 
raeuce business from the western end of the ground, 
Lawrence and Mather started the game at 2.30. 

Tlie play was altogether very animated,many excellent 
runs being made by Greg, W. A. ilatthews. Southern, 
and Sorby, while the goal-keeping of Howick for the 
South was worthy of the trust reposed In him. At 
length, after playing for about twenty minutes, the 
ball was taken up by Bowlhy and returned to Mat¬ 
thews ; it was then carried on by Southern, and pas8e<l 
smartly between the posts by Kessler. Ends were 
then changed, and the Southerners, with the wind in 
their favour, played up with great spirit—Wilkinson, 
Bowiby, E. T. Sachs, and Archer proving themselves 
to be good men nnd true both iu attack and defence; 
nevertheless, after the lapse of twenty minutes, a fine 
run was made by the Noilh, when Matthews sent the 
bail straight at goal; hut, though 
well-checked by Howick, it rebound¬ 
ed from Kessler and went through. _ 

At this time affairs looked anything 
but promising for tlie home team till 
near upon four o’clock, when Bowlhy, 
making a brilliant run right across 
the ground, was successful in driving 
tlie ball iindt-r the flags; nnd ten 
minutes liefure time was called an¬ 
other equally clever attack by Wil¬ 
kinson resulted in a goal through the 
instrumentality of Archer. The match 
consequently ended in a draw. 

Later on, in April of the same 
year, the Londoners journeyed 
to Slieilield, where, at the 
Braniiill Lane Grounds, under 
the mobi urifavounihlo circuin- 
stauecs a.s regards the weather, 
the representatives of the “town 
of blades ” defeated them by 
feur goals to nil, thus taking 
revenge for their previoiLS de¬ 
feat iu London. The Londoners 
in the match exhibited superior 
gathering and cateliing, whilst 
the Sheffielders greatly surpas.s- 
ed them in speed and inarucuvr- 
ing, as well as in more forcible 
and determined checking. 


June 9th, 1877, was n red-letter day in tl 
annals of Lacrosse in England, a match beii.i 
played between picked teams of England an 
Scotland, before the Prince and Princess 
Wale.s, the Princess I^ouise, and other di.slii 
gui.shed jici-sonage-s. The afternoon was a tli 
roughly June one, and never within the precinc 
of llurlingham lia*l there been an assemblai 
surpa.ssing in nuiiiber and fashion that tin 
gathered together. 

The game had proceeded for an hour, win 
play was stopped by telegraphed command 
await the arrival of their royal Highnesst 
who on reaching the royal tent command 
the attendance of the captains of the 16.11 
(Dr. Archer, England, and Mr. W. D. Stracha 
Scotland) for the purpose of presentatio 
which honour having been conferrcMl, the gai 
was restarted; but so evenly were the c 
posing sides balanced, that to neither could t 
.supremacy be awarded, and the match ended 
a draw. 

By the end of the season of 1877 Lacros 
had become so popular in Great Britain, tl 
nearly every large town had its club, Scotia j 
being far ahead of its sister country. At t 
present time there are upwards of one hundi^ 
clubs in existence in the United Kingdom. T 
game shows every promise of a healthy futu , 
and we shall not be surprised to find that t! 
article in the Boy’s Own Paper, with its i 
mense army of readers, will render it still mi 
popular. 



9.—End of Throv 


CHARACTERISTICS OF LACROSSE. 

, Lacrosse, beyond the fact that it is a I 
game, presents to us features that are tot; 
j new, and its novelties will be found to be 
strongest points—not because they are novelt 
j but because in a very short time players t 
i that in them exist the beauties of the gai 



10.—Overhead Throw Forward. 
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II.—Overhead Throw Backward. 

i! U a pood souDd game, beneficial, both 
“"rally and physically, to all players of it, and 
i only wants to be introduced into our public 
Nhiols to take more rapidly that high position 
r ing our games which it assuredly will, 

■ ner or later, attain. Tlie rules are 
.:!le •nough to be easily understood 
V i child, yet it is a game capable of 
Jiug a great degree of exciting sport 
; t.jth player and spectator. Agility, 
i. and endumnce are develo]^ m 
riling a skilful exponent of the game 
.:i is emphatically one of resource, 

M'i calls 03 much upon individual 
'ess and talent as rackets and tennis. 

List summer a Lacrosse athletic meet- 
.'•vis organised by the clubs in London, 
belli at the L.A.C. Ground, Stamford 
nJg«, under the patronage of the Mu'- 
of Lome, Governor-Genend of 
x.ila, when, in addition to the usual 
rts upon the programme, there was a 
U rosse” race of 120 yards for a 
- I nge cup, presented by the 1^1 of 
■'rill. The conditions of the race 
'■’i as follows :—The race to be run on 
and in costume as used in the 'i f 
No spiked shoes allowed. The 
1 i to h* placed twenty yards from the 
■^tiDg-line, and the first to breast the 
iNith the ball on his crosse wins. 

Li.; meeting will be repeated this 
a’ it Stamford Bri<lffe Grounds, on 
-• 14th, when the holder of the chal- 
;• cap will have to defend his right 
' all challengers. 

Liring the ensuing summer our readers will 
the opfiortoiiity of witnessing Lacrosse in 
; >rfection, as a Canadian team from Toronto 
y visiting this country to play exhibition 
hes, and it is very probable that a match 
j arranged with an Mglish team of picked 

■.T5. 

'' e will now proceed to a 

PFtSCRIPTION OF THE GA3IE. 

L rosjif* is played upon a level grassy field, 
articles ustxi in the game are a ball of 
India rubber, about eight inches in cir- 
'Mire (See Rule II.); the goal posts, con- 
-i-n.'? of four light poles, six feet in height 
Rule III.); and the crosse, with w’hich 
^ player is provided. We began this chapter 
illustration of the latter. The regulation 
iu construction will be found in Rule I. 
expense of naaterial is merely nominal; 
' pol'ts can be made at home, the crosse 

at almost any cricketing warehouse for 
four shillings, and the ball for about nine- 
. or one shilling. 

goals should M sLx feet in height and six 


feet apart (see Rules III. and IV.l, 
and the distance between, from 100 
to 150 yards. 

The orthodox number of players 
is twelve on a side, and the object 
of each is to pass the ball by means 
of the crosse, upon the network of 
which it is carried and thrown 
from, through his opponents’ goal. 

Although twelve players a side 
constitute a full field, a game may 
be played w'ith less, but the dis¬ 
tance between the goals should be 
reduced accordingly. 

The w’hole of the players of both 
sides (as in football) occupy and are 
distributed over the entire field at 
the same time. Their positions and 
designations are shown in the dia¬ 
gram which we^ve on page 544. 

The marks ^ and O on that 
diagram lepresent players of the 
respective sides. 

Each side should wrar caps or 
jerseys of distinctive colours. 

A match is usually decided by 
the winning of three games out of 
five. (See Rule IX.) 

Sides having been chosen, cap¬ 
tains appointed, and preliminaries 
arranged, the ball is placed on the ground in 
the very centre of the field (see diagram), and 
the game started at the word *‘Play’' (see 
Rale VI.), by the two centre men, who “ face ” 
for the ball. 


the ball is placed upon the black si)ot, then Red 
! takes Jiis croase in both hands, and crouching 
i down with his back to las own goal, he lays the 
f crosse (wood down) with its back close alongside 
' the ball. Blue places his stick in the same 
way on the opposite side, and at the word 




13.—Checking. 

For the sake of description let us suppose that 
the colours of the opposing sides are blue and 
red respectively. 

The manner of “facing” is as follows, viz. : 



14.—Running with Ball on Crosse. 


12. >Bide Throw Behind. 

“ Play ” both men “ tussle ” for the ball (Figs. 
2 and 3), and strive to gain possession of it 
The ball is now An plfty» &nd the object of the 
Reds is to work it up by throwing, dodging, 
etc,, towards, and finally through, Blue's goal 
from the fronts the Blues, of course, de¬ 
fending their and endeavouring in 
their turn to effect the downfall of the 
Red’s goal. 

The ball must not be touched by the 
hands (for exceptions see Rules XII. and 
XIII.). AU the work is done with the 
crosse. 

, With the exception of the goal-keepers, 
who, of course, must be at opposite 
ends of the ground to defend their 
respective goals, each player checks (or 
stands by) a set opTx>neiit. 

The players should keep pretty well to 
their stations, e.six*cially point; nothing 
spoils the game more tlian every one 
joining in a fi-ee figlit over tlie ball. Of 
course a man who lias possession of the 
ball may run w'ith it as far as he can 
towards the enemy’s goal, but it is quite 
enough to have two or three “checking ’* 
him ; if more, they merely prevent each 
other from using the crosse effectively, 
and most likely leave open the way to 
their own tool Beginners generally 
hunt the boll in a pack, as shown in Fig. 
4, as the game is sometimes played in 
America. 

This jiractioe must be particularly 
avoided, as it stops all proper play, and 
reduces the game to a poor kind of 
hockey. The principle of the game, and there¬ 
fore the correct system ef play, is to work 
the ball tow'ards the opposite goal by means 
of passing from friend to friend, until one 
of your home men gains posse.ssion of it, and 
tries to fling it between the flags (Fig. 6). 
Upon a goal being obtained ends are changed, 
and the game staited as bofore. The points to 
be acquired by a player are picking-up, catch¬ 
ing, dodging, throwing, and running. Instruc¬ 
tions W’ith regard to the latter were given in 
the articles on “ Athletic Training,” in earlier 
numbeis of the Boy’s Own Papei:. 

Picking-up. —This sliould be learnetl first. 
Place the ball on the ground, hold the crosse in 
the right hand, at nearly the end of the handle, 
and with the net end of it draw the ball sharply 
towards you, at the same instant placing the 
crosse at a slight angle, between the moHog 
ball and yourself, so that the ball rolls on to 
the netting (Fig. 6). A little practice will 
enable tlie player to pick the b.all up without 
first moving it, and wliilc it is stationary. 

Caiching a ball on the crosse is not unlike 
catching with the hands, from the fact that the 
crosse should be allowed to yield just as tho 
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ball touclips the nettinfj (Fi". 7). Goofl catch- I 
iiig is indispensable, and sliould be practised 
lussiduously. 

Dodijhirf is the knack of avoiding, when in 
posaes.sioii of the ball, a player of tlie opposing 
side who may be coming to check you, so that 
T'ou may pass him in your advance with the ball 
in the direction of his goal. This department 
of the game alfords the greatest satisfaction 
to the spectator, but it is exceedingly seltish 
play, and should only be resorted to by the 
player who has thoroughly mastered it. By 
indulging in it a man frcfjuently brings defeat 
upon his side, becau.se although he may have 
succeeded in passing one, two, or tliiee of his 
enemies, tlie odds are against his evading point 
or cover-point. The result is that he loses the 
ball and finds himself far away from his post, 
and the ball returned to the vicinity of his own 
goal. 

Throwing is performed by allowing the ball 
to run up to tlio narrow end of the net, and then 
by swinging the crosse in a half-circle, imparting 
a motion to the ball, which runs down the 
length of the wood and flies off the end in tlic 
ilcsired direction (Figs. 8 and 9). 

Forcible and accurate throwing can only be 
actpiired by long practice. The distance that a 
ball can be sent from a crosse is surprising. 
Many of Ihe Canadian players can throw 120 
y a I lls. 

There are many kinds of throws besides tlie 
one desciibed. Figs. 10 and 11 show two of them. 

A very good method for a short, sharp throw 
at goal is to bring the crosse to the shoulder and 
throw out straight in front. It is rather difli- 
cult and requires practice, as the ball may be 
easily dropped. 


The side throw is shown in Fig. 12, and is 
very usidul wlion you find yourself hopelessly 
checked by an opponent. 

Of course the player will understand that the 
ball must never l>e thrown indiscriminately in 
any direction. It should be passed to a friend 
farther advanced or more free to advance than 
yourself. It is surprising how direction and 
distance may be calculated by a rapid glance 
before throwing. 

Checking is the art of preventing your oppo¬ 
nent passing yon with the ball, and consists of 
striking down hi.s crosse with your own, but not 
so as *0 hit the boll, which will forthwith jump 
into the air and give you a chance of gaining 
{X)ssession of it (Fig. 13). A gooil checker is 
very valuable to his side. Point and cover- 
point especially should bo well practised in this 
department. 

Kunning with the ball on the cro.sse is shown 
in Fig. 14. 

■NVe could continue at much greater length 
our remarks and directions on the game, but 
the space at our disposal will not i)ennit us. 
We think, however, we have given our readers 
a fair insight into Lacrosse, and if they pcnise 
the rules carefully—these will be mven next 
week—they should be able without dilKculty to 
start the game on their next half-holiday. 

In conclusion, we beg the would-be player to 
remember that:— 

1 st. Ijacrosse should be played with dash and 
vigour, but without roughness. 

2 nd. That coolness and patience are es.sential. 

3 rd. That the captain must bo strictly and 
punctually obeyed. A multiplicity of voices 
and orders only confu.se a team. 

{To be continued.) 


of success, and what, in such circumstance*, 
would become of women and children ? 

More than one rope must be fixed between 
ship and shore if the work of saving life is tn 
be done efficiently. Accoixlingly, in the rockrt 
apparatus there arc four distinct portions of 
tackle. First, the rockct-line; second, tie 
whip; third, the Jutw.^er; and, fourth, the life¬ 
buoy —sometimes called the sling-lifebuoy, and 
sometimes the breeches-buoy. 

The rocket-line is that which Ls first thrown 
over the wreck by the rocket. It is small and 
light, and of considerable length—the extreme 
I distance to nhich a rocket may cany it in the 
teeth of a gale being between tliree and four 
liundred yards. 

The whip is a thicker line, rove through a 
block or ]mlley, and having its two ends spliced 
together without a knot, in such a manner that 
the join does not check the running of the rope 
through the pulley. Thus the wliip becomes a 
double line—a sort of continuous rope, or, as it 
is called, an “endless fall,” by means of which 
the lifebuoy is passed to and fro between the 
wreck and shore. 

The hawser is a thick rope, or cable, to which 
the lifebuoy is suspended when in action. 

The lifebuoy is one of those circular life¬ 
buoys—with which most of us are familiar— 
which hang at the sides of steamers and other 
vessel.s, to be ready in case of any one falling 
overboard. It has, however, the addition of a 
pair of huge ennvas breeches attacheil to it to 
prevent those who are being rescued from slip¬ 
ping through. 

Let us suppose, now, that a wmk is on the 
shore at a ]»art where the coast is nigged and 
steep, the beach very narrow, and the water so 
deep that it has l>een driven on the rocks not 
more than a couple of hundred yanls from the 
cliffs. The beach is so rocky t^t no lifeboat 
would dare to approach, or, if she did venture, 
she would be speedily dashed to pieces—for a 
lifeboat is not absolutely invulnerable ! The 
coastguardmen are on the alert. They had fol¬ 
lowed the vessel with anxious looks foi 
hours that day as she stniggled right gallantly 
to weather the headland and make the harlwur. 
When they saw her ndss stays on the last tack 
and drift shoreward, they knew her doom was 
fixed ; hurried off for the rocket-cart; ran it 
down to the narrow strip of pebbly beach below 
the cliffs, and now they are fixing up the slion; 
part of the apparatus. The chief part of this 
consists of the rocket-stand and the l»x in which 
the line is coiled, in a peculiar and scarcely 
describablc manner, that permits of its flying 
out with great freedom. 

While thus engaged they hear the crashing 
of the vessel’s timbers as the great waves hurl oi 
grind her against the hungry rocks. They alsc 
hear the cries of agonised men and women rising 
even above the howling storm, and hasten theii 
opemtions. 

At last all is ready. The rocket, a large one 
made of iron, is placed in its stand ; a stick and 
the line are attached to it, a carefnl aim is taken, 
and fire applied. Amid a blaze and burst of 
smoke the iwket leR|>8 from its position, and 
nishes out to sea with a furious ]>ersi8tenoy that 
even the stonn-fiend himself is powerless to 
arrest. But ho can V.atfle it to some extent- 
sufficient allowance has not been made for the 
force and direction of the wind. The rocket 
flies, indeed, beyond the wreck, but drops into 
the sea a little to the left of her. 

“ Another—look alive ! ” is the sharp order. 
Again the fiery messenger of mercy leaps forth, 
and this time with success. The line drops ovei 
the wreck and catches in the rigging. And at 
this point comes into play, sometimes, that 
ignorance to wliich I have referred—culpable 
ignorance, for surtdy every captain who sail* 
uplou the sea ought to have intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the details of the life-saving apparatus 
of every nation. Yet so it is that some crews, 
after receiving the rocket-line, have not known 
what to do with it, and have even perislied wutb 
the means of deliverance in their grasp. In 
one csise several men of a crew tied themselves 
together with the end of the line and leajvd 
into the s(*a ! They were indeed hauled ashore, 


BATTLES WITH THE SEA; 

OR, HEROES OF THE LIFEBOAT AND ROCKET. 
By H. ^L Ball.vntyxe, 

Author of “The lied Jilan's Revenge," “My Doggie and I" etc. 
VII.—THE LIFK-SAVINO ROCKET. 


i: shall now turn from the lifeboat to onr 
other great engine of war with which we do 
battle with the sea from year to year, 
namely, the rocket apparatus.* 

This engine, however, is in the hands of 
Government, and is managed by the coast¬ 
guard. And it may bo remarked hero, in 
reference to coastguard men, that they ren¬ 
der constant and effective aid in the saving 
of shipwrecked crew.s. At least one-third of 
the medals awarded by the Lifeboat Insti¬ 
tution go to the men of the cojistgiiard. 

Every one has heard of C-aptain Manby’s 
mortar. Its object is to effect communica¬ 
tion between a stranded sliip and the shore 
by means of a rope attached to a shot which 
is fired over the former. The same en<l is 
now more easily attained by a rocket with a 
light rope, or line, attached to it. 

Now, the rocket apparatus is a little com¬ 
plicated, and ignorance in regard to the 
manner of using it has been the cause of 
some loss of life. Many people think that 
if a rope can only be conveyed from a 
.stranded ship to the shore, the .saving of 
the crew is comparatively a sure and easy 
matter. This is a mistake. If a rone—a 
stout cable—were fixed between a wreck and 
the shore, say at a distance of three or four hun¬ 
dred yj^s, it is obvious that only a few of the 
strongest men conld clamber along it. Even these, if be-., 
numbed and exhausted—as is frequently the case in shipwreck 

_could not accomplish the feat. But let us suppose, still 

further, that the vessel rolls from side to side, dipping the rope 
in the sea and jerking it out again at each roll, what man could make the attempt with much hope 



•See also the illustrated article on the Rocket Apparatus in No. 93 Boy’s OWN PAPER. 

the Rocket at work are there given. 


Illustrations of 
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i H^Iiere that most, if not all, of them were 

r..«whom we are now rescuing, however, 
.nft'i, let ns suppose, with a small share 
■jimon sense. Having got hold of the 
. one of the crew, separated from the 
jiznnis the fact to the shore by waving 
:.i. handkerchief, or flag, if it be day. 

L jht a light is shown over the ship’s 
;: a short time and then concealed, 
j :-r!!ig done, those on shore make the 
. >: the line fast to the nhip with its 
li^-J block” and signal to haul otf the 
. When the whip is got on board, a 
«>■ of wood, is seen with white letters on 
!ik groond painted on it. On one side 
; wrds are English—on the other French. 

■ o: the crew reads eagerly :— 

M'-:3 the tail of the block fast to the lower 
Tidl up. If ma.sts are gone, then to the 
crliceyon can find, f’ast otf the rocket- 
• see that the rope in the block runs free, 
-j.'W signal to the shore.” i 

'important cautious these, for if thetail- 
; r fastened too lew on the wreck the rones 
; in the water, and perhajts foul the rocks. 

- ifliipdoes not run free in the block it 
ixo and the work will bo stopped ; and if 
gilds are not attended to the eoastguard- 
sjay begin to act too soon, or, on the other 
i Kist? precious time. 

Sit the signals are rightly given ; the other 
Its attended to, and the remainder of the 
; . done chiefly from the shore. The men* 
attach the hawser to the whip, and by 
I? one side thereof in, tliey run the other 
ni the hawser, out. On receiving the 
^ ±e crew discover another tally attached 
•, -xiread;- 

'ake this hawser fast about two feet above 
. . block. See all clear, and that the rope in 
' k mns free, and show signal to the 

V «T€(;ked crew are quick as well as intel- 
: Life depends on it! They fasten the 
ftbe hawser, as directed, ubmit two feet 
: e place where the tail-block is fixed to 
rixp of the mast. There is much shout- 
-si gratuitous advice, no doubt, from the 
i and the excited, but the captain and 
cooL They atteml to duty and pay 
ard to any one. 

--il is again made to the shore, and the 
i'.he coastguard at once set up a triangle 
: >adcnt block, through which the shore 

• the hawser is rove and attached to a 
lv>:k tackle. Previously, however, a 
dlri a “ traveller ” has been run on to 

This block travels on and al^ave 
and from it is suspended tlie life- 
' To the “traveller” block the whip is at- 
; riien the ordtir is given to the men to 
ir.i away goes the lifebuoy to tlie wreck. 

-li i; arrives there the order is, “ Women 
Lit the women are too terrified, it may 
ture. Can you wonder? If you saw 
iij .siirf, the heaving water, the roaring 
::ig wave.?, with black and jagged rocks 
. bt-ni and tliere, over wliieh, and partly 
^hich, they are to be dragged, you 
their "fears. They shrink back : 
^'-ri resist. So the captain orders a 
•Lt boy to jump in and set them the ex- 
" He is a fine, handsome boy, with curly 
■' Liir and bright black eyes. He, too; 
for a moment, but from a far dillerent 
'• If h'ffc to himself he would emulate 
■ua in being that proverbial “ last man 
•L-wreck, ’ but a peremptory order is 

- with a blush, he jumps into the 
breeches, of tlie buoy, through which 

in a somewhat ridiculous manner. 

•' b is then made to the shore. The coast* 

• n haul on the whip, and off goes our 
' bjy like a seagull. His fiiglit is pretty 
' •>i'lering all things. ^Vhon al>out half 

he is seen dimly in tlie mist of 
‘. .v. bursts wdldly aroiiiul and over him. 

■ c tlie wreck strain their oyes and watch 

• Ibitating hearts- The ship has been 

* • little. Just then it gives a heavy 

r-ward, the rope slackens, and down 


goes our ’prentice boy into the raging sea, 
which seems to rear louder as if in triumph ! 
It i.s but for a moment, liowever. The double¬ 
block tackle already mentioned as being at¬ 
tached to the shore end of the haw’ser is manned 
by strong active fellows whose duty it is to case 
olf the rope when the wreck rolls seaward, and 
haul it in when she rolls shoreward, thus keep¬ 
ing it always pretty taut without tlie risk of 
snapping it. 

A moment more and the ’prentice is seen to 
emerge from the surf like a true son of Nep¬ 
tune ; he is seen also, like a true son of Britain, 
to wave one hand above his liead, and faintly, 
through driving .surf and howling gale, comes a 
cheer. It is still more faintly replied to by 
those on the wreck, for in his progress the boy 
is hidden for a few .seconds by the leaping spray ; 
but in a few seconds more he is seen struggling 
among the breakers on the beach. Several 
strong men are .seen to join hands and advance 
to meet him. Another moment and he is safe 
on shore, and a fervent “Thank God ! ” bui-sts 
from the wrecked crew, who seem to forget 
tliemsclve.s for a moment ns they observe the 
waving handkerchiefs and hats which tell that 
a hearty cheer lias greeted the rescued sailor boy. 

There is little terideucy now to hesitation on 
the part of the women, and what remains is 
put to flight by certain ominous groans and 
creakiiigs that tell of the approaching dissolu¬ 
tion of the ship. 

One after another they are lifted tenderly 
into the lifebuoy aud drawn to land in safety 
amid the congratulations and thanksgivings of 
many of those who have assembled to witness 
their deliverance. It is truly terrible work, tlii.s 
dragging of tender women througli surf and 
thundering waves ; but it is a matter of life or 
doatli, and even the most delicate of human 
beings become regardless of small matters in 
such circumstance.s. 

But the crew have y«?t to be saved, and there 
are still two women on board—one of them with 
a baby ! The mother—a thin, delicate woman 
—positively refuses to go without her babe. 
The captain knows full well that if he lets her 
take it the child will be torn from her grasp 
to a certainty ; he therefore adopts a seemingly 
harsh, but resilly merciful, course. He assists 
her into the buoy, takes a quick turn of a rope 
round her to keep her in, snatches the child 
from her arms, and gives the signal to haul 
away. With a terrible cry the mother holds 
out her arms as slie is dragged from the bul¬ 
warks, then struggles to leap out, but in vain. 
Anotlier wild shriek, with the arms tossed up¬ 
wards, and she falls back as if in a lit. 

“Poor tiling!” mutters the captain, as he 
gazes pitifully at the retreating figure; “but! 
you’ll soon be haj)py again. Come, Dick, get 
ready to go wi’ the child next trip.” 

Dick Shales is a large hairy seaman, with the 
frame of an elc))bant, the skin of a walrus, and 
the tender heart of a woman! He glances 
uneasily round. 

“ There’s another lady yet, sir.” 

“ You obey orders,” says the captain, sternly. 

“ I never disobeyed orders yet, sir, and I 
won’t do it now,” says Dick, taking the baby 
into his strong arms and buttoning it up ten¬ 
derly in his capacious bosom. 

As he speaks the lifebuoy arrives again with 
a jovial sort of swing, as if it had been actually 
warmed into life by its glorious work, and had 
come out of its own .^cord. 

“Now, then, lads; hold on steady,” say.s 
Dick, getting in, “for fear you hurt the babby. 
This is the first time that Dick Shales has 
appeared on any stage wotsomediver in the 
charorcter of a woman ! ” 

Dick smiles in a deprecating manner at his 
little joke as they haul him off the wreck. 
But Dick is wrong, and his mates feel this as 
they cheer him, for many a time before that 
had he appeared in woman’s character when 
woman’s work had to be done. 

The captain was right when he muttered that 
the mother would be “soon happy again." 
When Dick placed the baby—wet, indeed, but 
well—in its iiiotlier's arms, she knew a kind of 
joy to wliich she had been a stranger before— I 


akin to that joy which must have swelled tho 
grateful heart of the widow of Nain when she 
received her son back from the dead. 

The rest of the work is soon completed. After 
the last woman is drawn ashore the crew ar& 
quickly rescued—the captain, of course, like 
every tnie captain, last of all. Thus the battle 
is waged .'iiid won, and nothing is left but a 
shattered wreck for wind and waves to do their 
worst upon. 

The rescued ones are hurried off to the 
nearest inn, where sympathetic Christian hearts 
and hands minister to their ncce«iiti*3S. These 
are directed by the local agent for that admir¬ 
able institution, the Shipwrecked Fishermen’s 
and Mariners’ Society—a •society which cannot 
be too highly commended, and which, it is well 
to add, is supported by voluntary subscriptions. 
Meanwhile the gallant men of the coastguard, 
rejoicing in the feeling that they have done 
their duty so well and so successfully, though 
wet and weary from long exposure and exertion, 
pack tho rocket apparatus into its cart, run it 
back to its place of shelter, to be tliere made 
ready for the next call to action, and then 
saunter home, perchance to tell their wives 
and little ones the story of the wreck and 
rescue, before lying down to take much-needtd 
and well-earned repose. 

Let me say in conclusion that hundreds of 
lives are saved in this matiner even/ year. It is 
well that the reader should bear in remembrance 
what I stated at the outset, that the Great War 
is unceasing. Year by year it is waged. Thero 
is no prolonged peno<l of rest. There is no 
time when we should forget this great work; 
but there are times when wo should call it 
specially to remembrance, and lienr it upon our 
hearts before Him wliom the wind and sea obey. 

When the w ild storms of winter and spring 
are howling; wdien the frost is keen and the 
gales are hulen with snowdrift; when the nights 
are dark and long, and the days are short and 
grey—then it is that our prayers should ascend 
and our hands be opened, for then it is that hun¬ 
dreds of human beings are in deadly peril on our 
shores, and then it is that our gallant lifeboat 
and rocket men are fighting their furious Battles 
with tlie Sea. , 

[*** Jn our nrrt number loill hr. fully rTplaiiird 
how to set to work to obtain the Boy's Ow)t ” 
Lifeboat.^ 


THE BOY’S OWN PIGEON-LOFT 
AND DOVECOT. 

By a Puofes-sional Judge. 

PART IX.—.SHORT-FACED ANTSVERPS—HOMING 
PIGEONS—FANTAIL P10EONS—JAfOBINS. 

I FIRST want to call the attention of my* 
reader in this paper to tho Short-faced, or 
Exhibition, Antw’erp (it is called by both names). 
A glance at Fig. 1 will show the general style of 
the bird. It is large and bold-looking, and very 
upright in camaw, aud is very close in feather, 
with no frill on trie breast. The colour most in 
vogue is the mealy, or silver dun, the last name 
being, in point of fact, a misnomer. The lower 
portion of the neck and tlie two bars on the 
wings are a beautiful brownish-red colour. The 
red and tho blue chequers, and the black-barred 
chequer, are all favourites ; so, too, are tho silver 
w’ith dun bars, and the blacks and blue-blacks. 
The chief properties lie in the head. First, as 
to the curve of the head, it ought to be oval, 
aud as i>erfc*ot as a bow’ from back to bill (from 
the letter a to d in Fig. 2), with no depres.sion 
anywhere (not even at B or c, Fig. 2). This 
curve is called the arch of the face. The bill 
(c to D) is short and stout, the w*attle fairly 
developed. And if you look at the head in 
front, you will find it is arclied from eye to eye, 
and wide behind the wattle. The eyes them¬ 
selves .should be orange or rod, and proniiiient, 
.siirrouiuled by a sniallish wattle. I ought to 
mention that "the term “short-faced” Aiitweip 
is misleading, as shortness is not one of tho pio- 
pertic.s. The head is a largo one, with as few 
owl properties as possible. 

Price, about three to five shillings a pair* 
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HOMING PIGEONS. 

The name of Homers, or Homing Pigeons, is 
given to those birds that are used for carr}'ing 
messages and for flying races. This pigeon is of 



I.—Meafy, or 8llver*dun Antwerp. 


question with most boys about any liobby is one 
of expense. What do homers cost ? and to this 
query may be added. Where can they be pro¬ 
cured ? 1 shall answer the last question first. 

Either advertise or take a glance at the cxcliange 
columns of any paper such as the “ Live Stock 
Journal” or “ Stock-keeper,” or the “Ex¬ 
change and Mart.” The price for a pair of good- 
strain squeakers would bo about seven shillings 
and sixpence or less. But I must warn you that 
you will lose many birds in training, although 
a bird that can be easily lost cannot lie a good 
homer. This makes the homing fancy more 
exi>ensive. A loft for keeping and breeding 
homers should be high in situation, so tliat it 
can be easily seen from a distance. It lias a 
peculiarly shaj)ed entrance-cage in front, which 
iwrmits their entering the loft when they arrive, 
but prevents them leaving until their master 
permits. The arrangement of this c<ige is very 
simple, but better understood by a glance than 
from pages of description. 

Get no old birds, for they would have to be ' 
kept confined constantly. A couple of ])airs of 
homers just fit to leave the mother are best to 
begin with, and these should not be let out 
just as soon as they can fly, they should first be 


mile, a mile, and four or five miles all roiu 
the neighbourhood, and always before feedii 
them. They may then be tossed at ten, fifteci 
and up to fifty miles and more. Do not to 



3.—Modenese Flying Pigeon. 



BO distinct type, but it must not be infen-ed 
from this that they are of no pedigree. It is 
quite the reverse, for from whatever strain ftie 
homers come, it must be one which combines 
the endowments of intelligence and memory, 
with great power of flight and capability of 
finding their way home. They ought to be bred 
only from the best flyers. The Belgian Voyageur, 
or the Antwerp Carrier, is noted abroad for its 
flying qualities. Mr. Tegetmeier in his book 
tells us that a well-matured sm^cimen of the 
Sraerle of Liege is capable of doing a journey 
of five hundred miles in twelve hours in fine 
weather. 

The question may bo asked, How does the 
pigeon find its way home ? But this has never 
been set at rest; pow’er of memory and sight 
have doubtless very much to do with it. 

Without going into the points of homing 
pigeons, or saying any more about their breed 
OT straki, I will content myself by giving a few 
practical hints about their training, which may 
be found of service to any boy who wishes to 
keep a few of these useful bird.s. If a person 
happens to be away in the country on a journey 
of some importance, and wishes to send liome 
early intelligence, it is a capital plan to take a 


2.—Head of the Antwerp. 

permitted for a few days to study their sur- i 
roundings from the cage outside the loft. They | 


them up near houses if you can avoid it, bt 
well out in the open. 

Pigeon-flying is such an interestmg hob! 
that 1 only wish I could devote more space 
it. At present I cannot, but shall gladly answ 
any queries on the subject addressed to o 
editor. 


THE FANTAIL TIGEOX. 

This is a very beautiful as well as a ve 
pretty breed of pigeon, they are not difficult 
breed or rear, and they always look well abo 
a place. A glance at Fig. 4, will give 3 ’oasoi; 
idea of the general appearance of this bird, 
used to be called a Shaker in Old Moore’s tim 
from the peculiar motion it gives its bod 
Indeed the way a good shaking fantail carri 
itself and manceuvres its Ix^y is quite i 
amusing sight, and has to be seen to be pi 
perly appreciated. The engraving represen 
what is called a turbit-marked or saddle-bai 
fantail. The wings you will perceive a 
coloured, the rest of the body is wliite, aj 
this should be so in the best specimens, thon^ 
the tail is often coloured and the head foul 
mottled. 



4.-The Fantail Pigeon. 


6.—The Blue and the White Jacobin. 



homer or two. 'Tlie letter can be written and 
sent at any time thus by one’s own private 
pigeon-post, ’rdegraph offices are not always 
handy, and, besides, j^ou cannot always say all 
you want to in a telegram. But if you write in 
small characters on thin paper, a ])igeon can 
tifkc home a fair-sized leUcr. Now the first 


ought to be let out of a morning at first, before 
they are fed. This will teach them to come 
home sharp. But not until they are three 

months old should their training commence, 
then they are taken out before being fed, and 
not more than a few hundred yards. Gradually 
increase the distance by easy stages to half a ‘ 


Tlie /lead is longish and flat, and round i 
outline, with a long .slender beak ; there is 
little beak wattle, but no eye wattle. Som 
times the head is crested or peaked. T1 
whole bird should be round in body and close! 
feathered. The legs should incline rather ' 
‘ length than to shortness. 
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In si~t the fantnil should be a small bird ; the 
Inglish are larger than the Scotch, the latter 
eldom weighing over twelve or thirteen 
uncea. 

'riie tail when spread out should be peacock 
tyle—I moan that, looked at from benind, it 
houM be almost a perfect circle, only at the 
jwer part this circle is interrupted by the pro- 
rusion of the ends of the flight feathers. 
iOoked at in profile the tail is perpendicular, 
nd it is considered a fault if it tilts forward 
r if the bird’s head goes throu"h it. 

There is a kind of lace fantail which has the 
gathers frizzed or disunited in web, like the 
rdinary lace pigeon, or silky fowl. It is 
nable to fly. 

Price of fantails : they average about five 
billings a pair. 

j.vconiN riGEO\.s. 

These very peculiar-looking birds are great 
rid deserved favourites with the fanciers of the 
resent day, and a good deal of controversy 
tists as to the true type. I will try to describe 
; a.s shown at some of our best shows, and 
nder prize tickets awarded by competent 
idges. 

Tlie accompanying engraving, Fig. 5, will 
ive the reader a pretty good notion of the 
eneral appearance of the Jacobin. They have 
peculiar way of strutting about owing to the 
ifficulty they experience in seeing over the 
ood and chain, which in the best siajcimens are 
ell developed. 

The shape of the bo<ly is extremely neat and 
lender, and the neck should be long. This last, 
imember, is a very important point. 


The size .—The bird should be small. Moore 
calls it the smallest pigeon there is, and liked it 
as small as possible. 

Head .—The Jacobin should be l)road in skull, 
which is well roundeil at the fore part. It 
ought to be short-faced. 

Tlie beak is broad at the base, short and sharp 
at the point, with a dowmward inclination. 

The bcak-irattlc is small and smooth. 

The eyes should be pearly white, and the eye 
wattle should be broad, anil of a red or crimson 
colour. 

The feet must be small and neat, and crimson 
in colour. 

The legs should not be feathered. 

The ends of the flight feathers and the tail 
are white ; the feather altogether is beautifully 
soft, ami the fligdits extend beyond the tail. 

Colours. —Reds, yellows, and blacks are con¬ 
sidered the best, self-coloured whites and blues 
next. The thigh feathers should be the same 
colour as the flights, though some dispute this 
point, and the same may be sjiid of the vent 
feathers. There are a great variety of other 
colours, but those I have named are best in order 
of merit. The head should be white and “high 
cut," not “low cut," that is, the white should 
not come below’ the eyes. 

The hood^ w’hich gives the Jacobins—called 
Jacks for short—the name, is the most important 
property about the binl. This hootl is fonned 
of the feathers that grow from the back of the 
head and the upper ])ortion of the neck ; these 
CTow upwards and forwards, curving towards the 
beak. Its proiierties may bo said to be three— 
flatness on tiie head, length forward, and 
evenness of the edge. Sometimes the feathers j 


that grow from under it at the top cause it to 
stick up too much. 

Now, if you glance at Fig. -5, you will see that 
the recurved fe<ithers are continued down the 
side of the head and the neck. Tliis is know’n by 
the name of the chain or frill. It should grow 
down a.s far as y^ossible, and meet in front, 
hiding the end of the bill. Here, again, the 
cheek feathers often grow* out and spoil the 
apj>earance of the chain, and the.se objectionable 
feathers, as well a.s those on the back of the head 
that prevent flatness of hood, are, by unprin- 
ciyded people, often pulled out or cut close off. 
The chain should lx? even at the edges. 

The tipjKt is the name given to the feathers 
that turn backwards and fall over the shoulders 
and back, leaving a furrow Wtween. The chain 
and the tipi>et are beautifully united in front 
(see Fig. 5). 

Maiu ami Rose. —Ix)ok at the figure of the 
white pigeon, and you will observe that tho' 
parting betw’een the chain and the tip])et is 
elongated and goes imht away round like a line. 
It is different in the nine pigeon ; the parting, 
though elongated, docs not go all tlie way round; 
they ^row more from a centre, in which the white^ 
fluff IS visible. This elongated spot, then, is- 
called the rose. The feathers from the centre 
of this curve not only downw’anls, but directly 
backwards, forming what fanciers term the 
mane. A good mane is an object which is 
difficult to attain, and there are some breeders 
that do not lay so much stress upon it as others. 
One edge should not overlap another behind ami 
it ought to form with the hooil abe.autiful curve. 

A pair of good Jacobins will cost about 10s. 

(To be continued.) 



Waiting for the word “GoI** 


THE UNIVERSITY BOATRACE 
OF 1881. 

By oub Special REroBTEu. 

r T will sound rather like announcing that 
Queen Anne is dead, to inform our readers 
it this time of day that Oxford won the boat- 
of 1881 by two and a half lengths ! 

So we won’t inform them. Of course they 


] knew all about it at nine o’clock on the 8th of 
April, and by this time have almost forgotten 
I the race was rowed at all. 

I But before they do, let mo recount my expe¬ 
riences on thet eventfuT morning. 

I had abundant occupation, while waiting 
at Paul’s Wharf, at the unearthly hour of 
s'.x a.m., iu watching the flotilla of l>oats 
.scuttling up stream to the scene of action. The 
^ river was as usual alive with them, though per¬ 


haps there have been times when the number 
was greater. Big boats and little bo.it.s, luetty 
boats, ugly boats, safe boats, and cranky boats. 
And the |M?ople in them were like unto then> 
—all sorts. There goes a great barge by, 
ci-amme<l with people (who seem to Im? under 
the impression lunch-time has already arrived), 
ami towed by a horrid little bulbing of a tug 
that makes noi.se and wash enough for a man-of- 
war. And there goes a Pity clerk, in a tall hat' 
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and cuffs, rowing two ladies. He looks done up 
already. Svhat he will bo by the time he gets 
to Putney I shouldn’t like to say. Then passes 
a Citizen steamer crowded with a more select 
'Company, and immediately after them a shoal of 
.sniiller craft, conspicuous among which is a 
boatful of six lively youngsters, who, knowing 
that all the world IiLj come out to sec some 
good rowing, are determined it shall not be 


up a length or two ahead of Cambridge, it would ' 
probably win the race. And when 1 did admit i 
it—much against my will—he was most offen* 
sively triumphant, and begged me so hard to 
put on the dark-blue ribbon that 1 could almost | 
have thrown him into the river. 

The river didn’t get any emi^tier as we got 
higher up. Last year, you know, we were all 
floored by the fog; this year, happily, we had 


body within sound of their voices and pelti: 
every one within reach of their missiles. 

The crowd, for some cause or other, did d 
seem nearly as big as on previous occasion 
Half-past eight in an east wind is certainly i 
early hour l >y which to reach a place like Putn« 
and Friday is not anything like as couvenienl 
day for taking half a day Irom school or busini 
as Saturday. 1 hope, myself, this is sulficit 



’disappointed, and treat us to a most remarkable | 
'«xliibition of splashing, and “ wind-milling,” | 
and crab-catching in passing. I was iust won¬ 
dering what earthly pleasure it could be to a 
sickly youth who on this bleak morning w’as 
laboriously rowing along several hundredweight , 
of his female relations in a cranky boat, without 
tlie feeblest chance of arriving at the course till j 
long after the race would be over, when our 
steamer suddenly came alongside. 

1 rushed eagerly on board and began to feel 
happy, when whom should I find perched up on 
the paddle-box, just where I intended to locate 
myself, but iny young cousin, who lias a big 
brother at Oxford, and is mad for the “ Dark 
Blues.” He greeted me in high glee, and seemed 
greatly amused at the sight of my favour (light 
blue), which he told me was the wrong colour. 

“ Here,” said he, holding out a bit of dark- 
blue ribbon, “ take this, you’re sure to want 
it.” 

I was disgusted ! Small boys, who don’t know 
how to behave themselves, oughtn’t to be 
allowed at boatraces. However, it was no use 
not being civil, so we sat up together on the 
paddle-box and made the best of our trip up i 
stream. ’ 

As long'as my young cousin kept off the sub¬ 
ject of the Oxford crew we got on comfortably 
•enough, but as lie could never keep off of it for 
five minutes together, I had an uneasy journey'. 
He insisted on cheering vociferously every boat 
vve passed that sported the dark blue, including 
that of the sickly yoiitli who, being fully occu¬ 
pied, had no other way of returning the compli¬ 
ment thin by ])Utting his tongue into his check. 
And then he—I mean my cousin— u'ould j)er- 
-sist ill drawing me into arguments and forcing 
me to admit tliat if Oxford was the better crew, 
and got through the water quicker, and ilnished 


only the east wind to bother us, and even that 
is bad enough when you are perched up on a 
paddle-box with only a light great-coat on to 
protect you. One good result of coming into 
such a crowd of boats was that my young cousin 
had so much to do cheering first one dark-blue 
boat and then another, that he let me alone for 
a good while. 

We got througli Putney Bridge at last. What 
a tough old bridge it is ! Everybody bangs up 
against it, and it won't give way ! We soon 
began to know we were on the course. 1 never 
could imagine why so many people prefer to see 
the start to the linisli. Pretty enough to see 
: the two eights go off, but think of the susjiense 
of half ail hour till the news comes back from 
Mortlakc ! 

IMy young cousin had to give up shouting 
now ; for every other person favoured the dark 
blue, and by the time he had uttered two or 
three thousand yells his throat might possibly 
have suffered. Besides, in all that hubbub his 
yells would hardly have reached the parties for 
whose consolation they would be intended. So 
we made common cause for a little while enjoy¬ 
ing the crowd. And certainly there is some- 
thing^jolly about an English crowd. 

There were a few determined-looking charac¬ 
ters in the front rank opposite the starting- 
point, who, we guessed at once, must have taken 
up their position last night, if not last week, 

I they looked so defiant and bu.«inesslike. Tliey 
! glared at us as if we had been intruders, so 
much so that I felt half ashamed of myself. 

Then there were the usv^l frivolous racegoers 
who find something amusing at such a time in 
i jugglers and peepshows, and thimble-rigging, 

' letting who will usurp their places. And of 
! course there was tlie inevitable brood small 
^ boys up among the birds’-uests, chaffing every- 


reason to account for the falling-off of spectate 
for one w'ould bo very sorry to see the Univers 
Boatrace lose its old popularity. Ilowev 
there were quite enough people to make the sc< 
a lively one, and in some parts along the con 
tlie crowd .approached its old character—alws 
suggestive of packed herrings. 

Our steamer only just got up to Putney 
time, and we had the melancholy privilege 
seeing the rickety old bridge closed behind n 

Of course my young cousin and I, both bei 
special reporters (he was going to write 
account for the “Eagle House Proprieta 
School Manuscript Magazine ”—did ever y 
hear such a name ?), were to accompany the ra< 
So we were spared all anxiety as to getting in 
a good position. The five steamers privileg 
to follow had a merry time of it waiting for t 
start, banging about up against one onotln 
and abusing one another in true British style. 

Hullo ! here they come. Cambridge 
course arc the first to show up, because, as ii 
cousin is delighted to explain, “ they got lick 
last year, just as they’re going to be licked this 
Certainly os they put off from the “ hard,” ai 
pulled towards ns with a long, powerful, steal 
stroke, lookiug the picture of good form ai 
training, they did not look much, like beh 
licked just then. 

Hard lines ! They had evidently lost the tos 
for there they are taking up their position 
the end of the skiff nearest the Surre\- sidi 
That means Oxford will have the inside ber 
for the whole of the first half of the race ( 
you’ll see by the map), and that means,—we 
my cousin knew what it meant ! 

That young gentleman could hardly conta 
himself, when immediately afterwards t 
Oxford men took the water and rowed out to t 
starting-point. There w;is no denying the 




was very littlo to choose in looks between the 
two crews, both looketl iu splcudid trim ; but 
the little beggar need not have been so offen¬ 
sively cocky about his own favourites for all 
that. 

And now came the usual interval of suspense 
while the men were waiting, stretching forward 
rcaiiy for the word to start. At such a solemn 
moment as this one would have supjKysed that 
even my iiTepressible cousin would have re¬ 
mained silent. But no ! he was pleased to scoff 
and gibe at the wind-board which the Cambridge 
men sported at the bows of their boat. Why 
shouldn’t they sport a wind-board ? My young 
cousin wanted to know why they didn’t stick up 
a jib and foresAil while they were about it, and 
hire fellows with bellows to go behind and give 
Ihcm a blow on ! 

It was a capital start At the word “ Go I ” 
’there was a crash on the water of sixteen oars 
stiil^Ing it at the same moment, a tremendous 
wash thrown up against the two skiffs, a cheer 
from the banks, a Iiowl from my young cousin, 
and a snorting and floundering among our 
steamers, after which we saw that Oxford was a 
trifle ahead, and we felt that the race was begun 
in good earnest. 

There was ho time now to admire the scenery 
•or count the crowds. Our eyes—-my young 
cousin's and mine—were fixed, each on his own 
favourite boat, and I Verily believe if our 
steamer had blo’^n up we sliould have kept our 
eyes there, wherever among the clouds our 
bodies might have been shet. 

For the first two minutes there was hardly 
a scrap to choose between the two boats. 
They went off at thirty-seven strokes a minute, 
rowing beautiftilly.’ Then, at tlie Creek (which 
you will sec on the map), it seemed as if 
Cambridge had at least made up the few 
‘feet lost at the start; but directly after¬ 
wards the dark-‘blue flag crept a little ahead, 
and Arom that moment (I groan to say it!) it 
remained ahead till the end of the race. Up 
Putney Reach the struggle was most exciting. 
Even my young cousin began to have doubts 
that “his men,” as he j^rtitrouisisgly called the 
Oxonians, were so infliiittdy better than the 
Cantabs. If Oxford was a little ahead they 
were scarcely gaining, so vrcll did the Light 
JjIucs “hold” them. 

But after the Crabtree was passed, and the 
boats headed up into Crabtree Beach, the Dark 
Blues improved their lead, even though their 
stroke was only thirty-four to Cambridge’s 
thirty-five. This looked bad, and I was just 
beginning to despair when some one near me 
called out, “ Camhrulge is spurting ! ” 

. So they were, and to some purpose. To my 
joy I saw them pulling up at every stroke, and 
for a few moments the pace was as furious as at 
any time during the race. But tlic moment the 
spnrt Avas over (and a crew cannot possibly spurt 
all the way from Rose Bank to Mortlakc!) 
Oxford ruthlessly forged ahead again, and all 
my bright hopes were damped. Rciilly my 
young cousin’s voice was hideous just at this 
moment! 

And now' Hammersmith Bridge was in sight, 
and onee more Cambridge spurted and drew 
nearly level. But it was only too plain Oxford 
was holding its own at an ordinarj' stroke ; and 
it is only fair to say the Hark Bines, much as 
I hated them, w'eix; rowing beautifully. 1 would 
liave liked every reader of the Boy’s Own 
Papkk who cares about rowing and is ambitious 
to excel in the art, to have been standing beside 
me then to wiitch the beautiful ])reci8iou of 
their stroke and awing, and the tremendously 
honest “pull all through” which they bcstow’ed 
on every stroke. 

Ahis ! the solitary policeman on Hammer¬ 
smith Bridge—tv view the man must 
have !—siiw' tlio Dark Blue flag slioot under 
him threc-quartci-s of a length ahead of the 
Light, and the throe-quarters soon grew to a 
whole length. Once again Cambridge sjmrted 
heroically, but it w'as no go. Oxford rowing only 
thirty-four led them ra.sily })ast Chiswick Church, 
and, as far a.s I could judge, exoi ted tliemselvc*s 
very little after that. Tho raco was virtually 
over now. I was forced to admit my young 
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cousin’s triumphant “ Told you so ! ” silently 
and sorrow’fully. There was only one hope. 
Oxford might catch a crab, or their coxswain 
might make a mistake, or they might ran foul 
of somebody or something. 

I was a donkey to thiuk it. Of the two, Cam¬ 
bridge were far more likely to drop in for a 
mishap of the kind, for they were rowing a 
desperate race. However, Brooksbank seemed 
to keep his head all along ; although now and 
then there were signs of unsteadiness among 
the Light Blue oai-s, their rowing never once, 
approached a scramble. As to Oxford, their 
rowing was perfection—as who’s wouldn’t he at 
a length and a half ahead of one’s rivals ? 

After Barnes Railw'ay Bridge, Cambridge put 
it on once more. It wm hopeless, of course, but 
it did one good to see the pluck and determina¬ 
tion with which they dashed after their victo¬ 
rious opponents. Even the Dark Blue partisans 
could afford to cheer this true English effort 
But clieeriu" won’t win a race. 

Oxford held their own easily, gaining more lead 
even after Barnes, and passing tho winning-pOst 
two and a half lengtlu at Tea^ to the good, 
after one of the prettiest, best rowed races we 
ever saw. 

Tho tide was a very slow one, and the wind 
on the whole favourable. The raco occupied 
21 min. 52sec., by no means astounding time, 
but still, considering the slackness of the water, 
a fine performance. 

“I say,” said my young cousin, immensely 
patronising, “ those Light Blues did very fairly. 
I’m glad we didn’t lick them by too much.” 

“Wait till next year,” I said, tying some 
extra light blue ribbon on to my cap. “See if 
wo don’t lick you tlicn.” 

Wo must sec. Meanwhile there’s very little 
more to be said about the race of 1881 except 
that the best men won. In j>oint of form and 
style, as I have said, there was absolutely nothing 
to choo.5e between tlie two boats, but Oxford had 
more strength, and brute strength, as everybody 
knows, when eveiything else is equal, settles 
the question. The list subjoined shows that 
tliis wfis the thirty-eighth race rowed between 
the two Universities, of which Oxford has now 
won twenty, and Cambridge seventeen, the race 
of 1877 having resulted in a dead heat:— 


Yr. j Date jwr. Course. Won by 

IsW-Tune 10 ..loxf.inenley ....14 30 easily 
IMO .June 17 .. iCni. iWat. to Put 80 0 Imiu, 
ISaOAprilS ..ICm. VV. toP.....3I 0 Iniin. 4^isec. 

Iii40 April 15 .. (Oin. W. to P.29 SO * of a length 

1S41 April 14,. Coi.iW. toP.....;32 liO Imin. 4aec. 
1842 .June 11 .. Oxf.iW. t ► P..... 30 45 iPlsec. 

1845,March 16Cra.jP. toM.{23 30 laOscc. 

•1846;April3 .. M in.'M. to P.21 6 itwo lengths 

1840 March 29 Cm.lP. toM.;22 0 ifour lengths 

1840 Dec. 15 ..Oxf.lP. toM. . jfoul 

lS52jAprll3 .. Oxf iP. to M.... 21 36 279ec. 

18.54 April 8 .. Oxf. P. to M.'25 29 ,11 strokes 

186'J March 15 Cm. M. to P.2,5 50 ihalf n length 

tlb.57 April 4 ..lo.\f. P. to M. 22 63 359ec. 

1858 March 27|Cm. P. to M. 21 23 22bec. 

1869 April 15.. Oxf. P. to M. 24 30 Camb. sank 

1800'March 31 Cm P. to M. 20 5 one length 

1801 March 23kJxf P. to M. 23 28 438€C. 

1802!April I2..10xf.tp. to M. 24 41 408ec. 

1803 March 28 0xf.|M. toP. 23 6 438ec. 

1804,March 19 Oxf ,P. to M.;22 15 26eec. 

1805 April 8 ..lO\f P. to M.121 24 four lengths 

1806March 24 Oxf.'P. to M.|25 48 159ef. 

1807 April 13.. lOxf. P. to M.{22 30 half a length 

1W>8 April 4 . .!0.xf.;P. to M. 20 37 'six lengths 

1809'March 17 Oxf. P. to M.20 Gi,three lengths: 

1870(April 6..ICm. P. to M.121 SOi two lengths 

1871 April l..'Cm P.toM.123 91,one length 

1872 March 23iChM. P. to M.21 14 jtwo Iwigtha 

11873 M .rch 2<>|Cn), P. to M.119 30 (throe lengths 

1874 March 28;''ni.'P. to M. 22 35 31 lengths 

1875 ^rarch 20 Oxf. P. to M. 22 2 13*»9cc. 

1876 April 8 .. k’m P. to M.20 19 iflve lengths 

§1877 March 24[d.li. P. to M.24 OJ Klead heat 

1878 April 13..!Oxf. P. to M...22 15 a^sec, 

1879 April 6 .. (?m. P. to M.21 18 jsHenpths 

1880 March 22,0x1. P. to M.21 2;q:2J I-ngths 

1881'April 8 ..jOxf. P. to M. 21 52 2A leiigtha 

The first race rowed In outrigged eights, 
t The first race r<*wed in keel less boats, 
t Sliding seats first used in these races. 

§ Ue only dead heat ever rowed ki this race. 


The names and weights of the two crews arc 
os follows;— 
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ST. 

LB. 

C. H. .T. Poole, Brasenose (how) .. 

.. 10 

11 

2. R. A. Pinckney, Exeter 

.. 11 

3 

S. A. R. Pateraou. Trinity 

.. 12 

7 

4. E. Buck, Hertford. 

.. 11 

11 

6. R. S. Kindersley, Exeter .. 

.. 13 

3 

C. D. E. Brown, Hertford 

.. 12 

7 

7. J. H. T. Wharton, Masdaleu 

.. 11 

0 

L. R. West, Christ Church (stroke) 

.. 11 

Oi 

£. H. l^un, flerttord (cox.) 

.. 7 

0 

CAMBRIDGE. 



R. C. Orldley, Third Trinity (Bow) 

.. 10 

7 

2. H. Sandford, St. John's 

.. 11 

104 

8. J. A. Watson-Taylor, Magdalene .. 

.. 12 

34 

4. P. W. Atkin, .leskUS. 

.. 11 

13 

6. E. Lambert, Peinbroke 

.. 12 

44 

6. A. M. HutcliinBon, Jesus .. 

.. 11 13 

7. C. W. Moore, ('hrist’s 

.. 11 

0 


& C. Brookshank, Trinity Hall (stroke).. 11 8 
H. Woodhousc, Trinity Hall (cox.) .. 7 2 


THE << BESTS ON EECOEB. 

II.—THE AMATEUR SEVEN MILES.—RUMKINO. 

U P to the present we harc setr been favoured 
with much long-distance running, and when 
the London Athletic Club at their opening raeeh- 
ing on the 2nd of April introduced a Seven Miles 
competition, the novelty excited a good deal of 
interest. On November 17, 1877, Mr. J. Gibb, 
who a fortnight before ha<i scored the bosk for 
the five miles—26min. ISsec.—ran the ten 
miles at Stamford Bridge in 54min. 49scc., 
and succeeded in placing to his credit the fastest 
times for six, seven, eight, nine, and ten miles. 
His record for the six miles on thatoccuision was 
32min. 7sec., for the seven miles 37min. 
468ec., for the eight miles 43min. 30seo., and 
for the nine 4 9 min. 15sec. 

Hie entries for the open handicap on the first 
Saturday iu April were numerous, and an excel¬ 
lent performance was confidently anticipated, as 
at the end of the winter the cross-country clubs 
have worked themselves into thorough form, 
and some of the most prominent of our metit>- 
politan paper-cha.scrs had sent in their names. 

The handicap was made for thirty-seven 
in in ut. S’, but a.s tlu ro was scarcely a precedent 
for the adjustment of .starts over a journey of tho 
desired extent, Mr. Shore’s task was not an easy 
one. The result was not unsatisfactory, for the 
contest was fairly close, and had it not l>eeu for 
the boisterous east wind, which on tliat day 
proved fatal to so mauy of the Thames out¬ 
riggers, it would seem as though the estimated 
time would just have been realised. 

The 120 yards, 600 yards, and mile bicycle 
handicap having been disposed of, the following 
came to the post and were sent off by Mr. 
Gibb to an excellent start in the presence of 
between four and five thousand .spectators :— 
G. M. Nehaii, Bluckheath Harriere, 35sec. 
start, 1 ; C. Cattlin, Blackheath Harriers, 
Iniin. 20sec., 2 ; G. A. .Dunning, Clapton 
Beagle.s, scratch, 3 ; P. H. Stenniiig, L.A.C., 
Imin., 0 ; J. A. Voclckcr, L. A.C., Iniiii. 15scc., 
0 ; S. Ooldcr, Blackheath Harriers, 2min., 0 ; 
B. Hewitt, Surrey B.O., 2miii. 20sec., 0; C. F. 
'rurner, Spartan Harriers, 2min. SOsec., 0 ; W. S, 
Miles, Hampton Court H. and H., 2min. 30sec., 
0 ; B. F. Davis, Isledon Harriers, 2min. 30sec., 
0 ; F. Ross, Clapton Beagles, 3inin. lOscc., 0 ; 
N. Sliorthouse, Guy’s Hospital, 3iiiiii. l.'isec., 0 ; 
J. E. Dixon, Spartaq Harriers, 4miii., 0 ; E. J. 
Heasman, Blackheath Hamers,4min., 0; H. W. 
Cro.sse, L.A.C., 4min. 20sec., 0; W. C. Blake- 
more, Maitland Gym. and A.C.,4min. 30sec., 0; 
F. M. Shaw, S.L. H., 4 min. 30scc., 0 ; C. K. G. 
Twining. Clapton Beagles, 4niim .^O.sec., 0 ; C. J. 
Fox, Clapton Beagles, 4iiiin. 50see., 0 ; F. L. 
Evans, Spartan Harriers, 5min., 0 ; T. U. Sachs, 
L.A.C., 6niin., 0 ; W. L. Hubbard, S.L.H., 
5niin. SOsec., 0. 

The changes in tho large field were many 
and constant, and tlie travelling throughout of 
unusual excellence. Neliau ran lightly and 
easily, and seemed to be less affected by the galo 
than any of his companions; he worked bis way 
to the front in very clever style, and came in 
120 yards ahead of Cattlin, who was about a 
score of yards in front of Dunning. Dunning’s 
time was also first-rate, but hU wwght told, and 
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baulked by a fall about half way, he could 
not make up the start given to the winner. 
Cattlin ran with great vigour, and perhaps the 
most exciting thing in the race w as his struggle 
with the scratch man. 

Nehan’s net time was 37min. 38 4-5sec. 
Dunning’s 37min. 44 3-5sec., good performances 
both, but scarcely equal to that of the record 
which was thus relegated to the background for 
reasons we have already touched on in our note 
on the Boxing Day walking match. 

Our disUnco records are being rapidly sur¬ 
passed, and we shall not be far out in anticipat¬ 
ing that this new one for the seven miles will 
not keep its place on the books for many months, 
and that one of the first athletes to eclipse it 
will be 5Ir. Nehan himself. 


Comsponhtncc. 



“ Now then, my young landlubber, give us a 
good polish, as I’ve a hinvitation out to din¬ 
ner ! ” 


ADVENTURES AFLOAT; 

OR, TUE STORY OF A SUPERCARGO. 

Bt the late w. il O. Kingston. 

[The continuation of this stirring story is crowded 
out this week, but wilt appear in our next number,] 


Alvah.— The diamond is pure carbon crystallised, and 
you have been misinformed. 

Comic Sinoer.—Wo cannot say if the songs you men¬ 
tion are copyright; prebabiy they are. You should 
be very careful not to sing any song in public, even 
for tlie best of purposes, without having first ob¬ 
tained the written permission of the person to whom 
its copyright belongs. Tliere are one or two lawyers 
in London who make it their business to ferret out 
and husli up for a consideration every petty infringe¬ 
ment of the copyright of musical pieces at even the 
obscurest of eutei tainments. 

W II. Roxburgh.— 1. The Addled Parliament sat from 
April 6. ItJU, to June 7, 1615, and was so called be¬ 
cause its deliberations came to nothing beyond 
remonstrating with King Charles auent his “ bene¬ 
volences.” 

Jack hall.— For French polish dissolve six ounces of 
shellac and an ounce of guin-sandarach in a <iuart of 
naphtha. .>lake a pad of three or four thicknesses 
of flannel, aaturate It with the polish, and place over 
it a clean linen rag, which touch with a drop of oil, 
and apply to the work, rubbing at first lightly, and 
in a circular direction; finish with naphtha put on 
in the same way. You must indecil be “a genius 
lost" if the only outlet you can find for your pre¬ 
sumed gift is the making of a small mahogany hinl- 
cage. Take our advice, Jack : consider your genius 
lost beyond recovery, and set to work earnestly as a 
very ordinary boy would in a very ordinary manner. 

H. Ai,Dous.--.Soft corns are relieved Viy soaking in 
warm water. Cut a hole the size of tlio corn in a 
small piece of paper, and hold it over the place so 
that the com comes through, and dose it well with 
nitrate of silver. A thick plaster, to take off imequal 
pressure, is very serviceable. 


¥l\e Soy’^ Owii f^'apef. 


F. R.—A drawing-board should have its edges per¬ 
fectly straight, and at right angles, and have an even 
surface, shghtly rounded from the etlges to the 
centre, so that the paper may stretch solid on it, and 
yours if warped (not “worped") is done for. You 
will only waste your time in trying to get it right, 
though you might bend it back with heat and mois¬ 
ture and replaue it; but it woukl be a very unsatis¬ 
factory job. 

Jess —You will find full particulars of all yacht clubs 
in Hunt’s “ Yachting List,” obtainable through any 
l>ookseller. 

C. A. H.—There is no certain remedy for creaky boots. 
Pour castor-oil into some shallow vessel, such as a 
plate, until it stands about an eighth of an inch deep, 
and place your boots on it for a day or two, so that 
the sole may absorb the oil. Castor-oil is the best 
tiling you can put on leather to make it soft and 
pliable. For a stublxira pair of new boots wet them 
thoroughly when on, then walk In them for an hour, 
aud then take them off and give them a copious dose 
of the oil rubbed well in. 

.Saunpers.--To w’aterproof your cloth coat dissolve 
half a pound each of alum and sugar-of-lead in a 
pailful of soft water for three hours, and stir it occa¬ 
sionally. Then let it stand, and when clear pour off 
without disturbing the sediment, and soak the coat 
in the clear solution for twenty-four hours. Hang it 
np to drip dry. 

Geo. Wooi>s.— Of your stamps No. 1 is a German; Nos. 
2 and 3 are Rusdan: and No. 4 is an Austrian. 

Dingy and Others.—The loncest running hop-step- 
nnd-jump was done by B. Knox, of Newstead, on 

I.eith Links, in August, 1870. He covered 47fi. 7in. 
We do not know the longest running wide Jump in 
Scotland; but J. Howard, of Bradford, is said to 
have cleared 2l)ft. 7in. in May, 1854, on Chester race¬ 
course. He had a .5Ib. dumb-bell in each hand, and 
took off from a wedge-shaped block of wood. The 
widest recorded horse-jump is that made by Chand¬ 
ler, who, ridden by Captain Broadley, cleared 37ft. 
fii a steeplechase at Warwick on March 22nd, 1847. 

W. (Gosport.)—No, you must obtain the back num- 
lier containing the article if you wish to read it 
We certainly cannot keep repeating such informa¬ 
tion. 

P. C. (Sydenham.)—In Nos. 4 and 6 of this paper are 
two illustrated articles, by the Rev, J. O. Wood, on 
lYogs and Toads. Obtain these, and you will learn 
all alK)Ut the keeping and feeding of them. 

C. A. E. (Penzance.)—Our own forthcoming articles on 
Water-colour Painting will probably prove ju^t the 
kind of thing you desire. Wait and see, and, if not, 
write to us again. 

Words op Cheer.-D r. Bamanlo, in the April number 
of his paper, alludes to the Boy’s Own as “almost, if 
not quite, the only boy’s paper that one can un¬ 
reservedly recommend for all classes of boy readers.” 

F. Carpenter.—" Will dyeing my hair from white to 
black cause insanity?” Well, we should not advise 
you to try, as, judging from the cliaracter of this 
and your other questions, we think that there would 
be some risk in your case, and we would earnestly 
recommend you to refrain for the future even from 
the mild excitement of writing foolish questions to 
an editor. 

Qui.—We never met with the phrase, ‘‘Cruden’s 
Sponge,” before, hut suppose it is an allusion to the 
sponge which Alexander Cruden used to carry about 
with him. and with which he used to wipe out all 
the objectionable words and drawings with which 
rude boys had ornamented the walls and palings of 
his native town. 

Unit.— Carat meant originally the weight of the seed 
of the Carat, or Abyssinian Coral-flower, which was 
used in weighing gold and precious stones. " Eigh¬ 
teen carats fine” means that in every twenty-four 
parts eighteen are pure gold and the rest alloy. 

G. C.—The small metal horn is probably the light 
infantry bugle. 

Fidkijs.—D ogs are frequently jealous of hiibles, hut 
the feeling almost invariably wears off after a time, 
and genenilly changes to one of great affection. 
Your St. Penmrd will get over his sulks at having 
his " nose put out of joint,” probably in a couple of 
mentiis. 

Zero.—T lie first money-lenders in England came from 
Italy, and in that country the Medici were the great¬ 
est merchants and—money-lenders. The arms of the 
^leilici were three golden pills (a punning devic e on 
the name), and tlxese three pills are the brass balls of 
the pawnbrokers. 

Nynee Tal.—A nswere<l before ; the lighter the dumb¬ 
bells you have tlxe better. You could get them from 
any athletic sports warehouse, and from many iron¬ 
mongers. Tlie Idceps is the big muscle of the afm. 
Practise witli your dumb-bells, and you will soon 
•find out w'hereabouts it is situated. 

Jackanapes -When water freezes it expands, hence 
when pipes are full of water they are tom apart as 
the ice is formed. The fracture is not discovered 
till the thaw comes, Ixecause the contents ef the pipe 
form a solid mass as long a.s the frost lasts, and there 
is nothing to leak away. As soon as the pipe con¬ 
tains water again it escapes from the crack, and 
thoughtless people exclaim, "The ,thaw has burst 
the pipe! ” 

Agrippa.—M r. Hartley is the champion lawn-tennis 
player. We never heard of a lady champion. 


Highgate.— 1. This is a strictly legal question, and 
never give opinions, abstract or olhenvise, in s 
matters. 2. The deepest workings are in the Lai 
shire coal-field. On March 5th last, at Ashton 
Colliery the main seam of coal w'as cut at the de 
of 2,691 feet. This is the deepest pit in the Uni 
Kingdom. At Rose Bridge, near Wigan, the si 
has Been sunk to 2,460 feet; and at Dukinfleld, e 
M anchester, the Astley pit is 2,016 feet deep, and 
coal has been wrought by inclines to a total dept] 
2,316 feet. For an excellent treatise on coal and < 
mining, with plana and illustrations, see Mr. HU 
Bauerman’s article on Coal in the new edition of 
“ Encyclopaidia Britannico.” 

Juicy Lemons.— l. Try Thombury's "Old and J 
London." 2. The Arctic Ocean has been reached 
the Dutch for years. 3. Ketchwayo is said to be 
proper pronunciation of the name of the Zulu kii 

J. 8. (Boston.)—Try to think less of yourself or w 
people may think of you, and more of the sub, 
upon which you would converse. Tlie more 
learn the less you will Ixegin to see you know, 
this will dissipate not a little of your evident i 
consciousness. 



OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(thiud series.) 

m.—Silhouettes. 

I T will be remembered that we offered, 
page 26 of this volume, a Prize of Hal 
Guinea for the best set of Twelve Silhouetti 
public men, opcu equally to all readers will 
restriction as to age. Our Award is as folio 
Prizey 10s. 6o?.—J ohn Wm. Smith, 2, Fii 
Terrace, ^Vheatley, near Halifax. 

CERTIFIC.\TE.S OF MERIT. 
William Fowler, 22, Fowler Terrace, Edinburgh 

H. M. Parish, Ashfleld House, Taunton. 
Nathaniel Hamlyn, Mount Pleasant, Teignmoul 
Albert C. Bredkn, 149, Skidmore Street, Hai 
Street, Mile End. 

Henry William Ward, High St., WUllton, Taur 
Somerset. 

A. H. Cbowther, The Grammar School, Brew 
Staffs. 

Alfred M. Pepper, 6, Rothbury Street, Scarborot 
R. A. Blanchford, 4, College Park, Exeter. 
Sydniy Buntkr Webb, 67, Alma Street, Taunton. 
Jabes T. Stekle, 22, John Shepley Street, off Motl 
New Road, Hyde, Manchester. 

G. James, 23, Rufford Road, Elm Park, Liverpool. 
John David Hughes, Pen-y-Brjm, near Buabon. 
John Benner, 9, Bridge Street, Tralee, Ireland. 
John Johnstone, Moresent Cruden, Aberdoenahi! 
James Bkllew, 17, Rotxmda Terrace, Cheltenham 
F. G. Price, 24, High Town, Hereford. 

CHAS. U. Phillips, Ellesmere, Sidcup, Chislehun 

H. Newton Cowell, Broomfield Road. Chelmsfor 
R. F. Karl, Commondale Board School, Casth 
Yarm, Yorkshire. 

Frank Archer Wilkes, Violet Cottage, Rectorj 
Wordsley, near Stourbridge. 

*** "Wc may perhaps be able, in a fu 
number, to give a selection from the best o( 
Silhouettes, as showing competitors the kin 
wsrk done. 




\i CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 


By Gordon Stables, m.d., r.n., 


**FaithfMlly and mrell had Magnus done his workl** 


of Jungle, Peak, and Plain," etc., etc. 

iSm. XL—THE STORM—A FEARFUL NIGHT 
-THE PIRATES—A FIGHT AT SEA. 


1 L hands shorten sail.’* 

& The glass had not gone ** tumbling 
as sailors term it, which would have 
laiid a storm or hurricane in violence 
at perhaps to the typhoons of lower 
(hides, but it went down in a slow deter- 

E manner, as if it did not mean to rise 
in a hurry, so McBain resolved to be 
ed for a spell of nasty weather. The 
U was now about a south-west by south, 
E:t did not blow steadily; it was gusty, 

• U) say squally, and heavy seas began to 
1 in, the tops of which were cut off by 
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the breeze, and dashed in foam and spray 
over the rigging and decks of the Snowbird. 1 

It increased in force as the sun went 
down to something over half a gale, and 
now more sail was taken in and the storm- 
jib set. McBain was a cautious sailor, and 
left no more canvas on her than she could 
carry with comparative ease. 

The Snowbird began to grow exceedingly 
lively. She seem^ on good terms with 
hersdf, as the captain expressed it. All 
hcnds, fore and aft, had found the neces¬ 
sity of rigging out in oilskins and sou’- 
westers; the latter were bought at Lerwick, 
and were just the right sort for facing 
heavy weather in these seas. They were 
capacious enough, and had flannel-lined 
siae-pieoes, which came down over the ears 
and cheeks. 

“ I think I’ve made her pretty snug for 
the night,** said McBain, coming ait to 
where Allan and Bory stood on the wea¬ 
ther side of the quarter-deck, holding on 
to the bulwarks to prevent themselves 
from falling. How do you like it, boys P 
and where is Balph ? ** 

“ Oh, we like it well enough,** said Bory, 
**but ]^ph has gone below, and is now 
asle^ on the sofa.^* 

** Sleepy is he ? ** said McBain, smiling; 

** well, that is j^ the nearest approach 
to sea-sickness. We won’t disturb and 
he’ll be all right and merry again to¬ 
morrow.” 

**What do you think of the weather, 
captain ? ** asked Allan. 

McBain gave one glance round at sea 
and sky, and a look aloft as if to see that 
everything was still right there, ere he re¬ 
plied. 

** The wind is fair, Allan, that’s all I can 
say^ but we’ll have enough of it before 
morning; the only danger is meeting ice, 
it is often as far south as this, at this time 
of the year.” 

The night began to fall even as he spoke, 
for mat grey douds had rolled up and 
hidden the sinking son; sky and sea seemed 
to meet, and the horizon whs everywhere 
close aboard of them. The motion of the 
Snowbird was an unpleasant jerky one; she 
pitched sharply into the hollows and as 
quickly rose again; she took little water 
on board, but what little she did ship, made 
decks and rigging wet and slippery. Pre¬ 
sently both Allan and Bory were advised 
to go below for the night, and feeling the 
same strange sleepiness stealing over them 
that had overcome Balph, they made a 
bolt for the companion. Allan succeeded in 
fetching it at once, and when half way 
down he stopped to laugh at Bory, who 
was rolling porpoise-fashion in the lee- 
scuppers. But Bory was more successful 
in his next attempt. In the saloon they 
found Balph sound enough and snoring, 
and Peter, the steward, staggering in 
through the doorway with the supper. The 
lamp was lighted, and both that and the 
swing tables were apparently trying to 
jump out of their jimbles, and go tumbling 
down upon Balph’s prostrate form. In 
fact everything seemed awry, and the tabled 
and chairs were jerking about anyhow,, j 
and, as Bory said, ** making as much 
creaking as fifty pairs of new boots.” 

“Ah! Peter, you’re a jewel,” cried' 
Bory, as the steward placed on the table, 
between the fiddle bars, a delicious lobster 
salad and two cups of fragrant coflee. 
“Yes, Peter,” continued Bory, “it’s a 
jewel you are entirely; there isn’t a man 
that ever I knew, Peto, could beat ye at 
makieg a salad. And it isn’t blarney^ 
either that I’m trying to put upon you.” 
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With suj^r the sleepy feeling passed 
away, and &)ry said he felt like a giant 
refreshed, only not quite so tall. 

“Bring my dear old fiddle, Peter,” he 
cned, “Iflre a good soul. This is just the 
night for music. * 

He played and Allan read for two hours 
at least, both steadying themselves as best 
they could at the weather side of the table; 
then they wakened Balph, and all three 
turned in for the night and were soon fast 
asleep. 

It was early summer, and Balph, so he 
thought in his dream, was reclining, book 
in hand, on a sweet wild-thyme-scented 
green bank in Glentroom. A blue sky 
was reflected from the broad bosom of the 
lake, the green was on the birch, the milk- 
white flowers on the thorn, and the feathery 
larch-trees were tasselled with crimson; 
bees went droning from wild flower to wild 
flower, and the woodlands resounded with 
the music of a thousand joyous birds. 

Ding-dong, ding-dong! 

“ It is the first dinner-bell from the 
Castle of Arrandoon,” said Balph to him¬ 
self ; * ‘ Allan and his sister will be wait¬ 
ing. I must hurry home.” 

Ding-dong, ding-dong-ding! 

Balph was wide awake now, and sitting 
up in his little bed. It was all dark; but 
must be midnight, he thought, or long 
past. 

Ding-dong, ding-dong-ding again, fol¬ 
lowed by a terrible rueh of water and a 
quivering of the vessel, the like of which 
he had never known before. 

Ding, ding, ding I It was the seas break¬ 
up over the Snowbird and ringing her 

“ What an awakening! ” thought poor 
Balph, and he shivered as he Hstened, 
partly with cold and partly, it must bo 
confessed, with an imdefinable feeling of 
alarm. And no wonder I 

It was, indeed, a fearful night! 

The gale had burst upon &em with all 
its fury, and, well prepared though she was 
aloft to contend with it, it would require all 
the vessel’s powers of endurance and all 
the skill of the manly hearts on board of 
her, to bring her safely through it. Every 
time a sea struck her it sounded below like 
a dull, heavy thud; it stopped her way 
for a moment or two. It was then she 
quivered from stem to stem, like some 
creature in agony, and Balph could hear 
the water washing about the decks over¬ 
head and pouring down below. The seas, 
striking the ship, gave him the idea of 
blows from something soft, but terribly 
strong, and, ridiculous though it may seem, 
for the lil^ of him Balph could not help 
thinking of the bolster fights of the days 
of his boyhood. What other sounds did 
he hear? The constant and incessant 
creaking of the yacht’s timbers, the rattle 
of the rudder chains, and, high over all, 
the roar of the tempest in the rigging aloft. 
In the lull of the gale, every now and then, 
he could hear the trampling of feet and 
voices—voices giving and voices answering 
words of command. 

“ Starboard a little I Steady ! ” 

“ Starboard it is, sir. Steady I ” 

“ Hard down! ” 

Hurrsh-eh! A terrible sea seemed here 
to have struck her; the din below was in¬ 
creased to a fearful extent by the smash¬ 
ing of crockery and rattling of furniture 
and fittings. 

“ Another man to toe wheel! Steady as 
you go. Steady ! ” 

Then there was a sound like a dreadful 
explosion, with a kind of gyrating noise, 


followed by a rattling as if a thous 
men were volley-firing overhead; me 
while the good ship heeled over as if 
never would right again. It was a 
rent into ribbons! 

“ I can’t stand this I ” said Balph, ale 
“ Up I must get, and see if Allan 
Bory be awake. They must be.” 

Gretting out of bed he discovered 
a very simple proceeding, for he had 
sooner begun the operation than he fo 
himself sprawling on the deck. The f 
was flooded, and everything was eh 
Feeling for his clothes, he could dis 
guish Dooks by toe dozen, a drawei 
camp-stool, and a broken glass. At 
he managed to find a dressing-gown, 
also his way along to the saloon. Hei 
lamp was burning, and here were A 
and Bory both, and the steward as wel 

^ three were somewhat pale. I 
were simply waiting—but waiting 
what ? They themselves could hardly 1 
told you, but at that time something 
every one in the saloon the danger 
very great indeed. 

On deck McBain and his men were fi ^ 
ing the seas; two hands were at the wl 
and it needed all their strength at time 
keep the vessel’s head in the right di 
tion and save her from broaching-to. 
the pale glimmer of the sheet lighti 
every rope and block and stay could at 
moment be seen, and the wet, shining de 
and the men clustering in twos and thi 
lashed to masts or dinging to ropes to i 
toemsdves from destruction. Next moo 
toe decks would be one mass of seetl 
foam. It was by the lightning's fi 
however, or toe pale gleam of the breal 
waves, and by these alone, that Mel 
could guide lus vessd safdy through 
awful tempest. 

So speedily had the gale increases 
almost a hurricane, that there was no 1 
to batten down; but with toe first glio 
of dawn the wind seemed to abate, am 
tone was lost in ^tting tarpaulins ne 
down, and only the fore companion 
left partially unprotected for commui 
tion between dc^s. 

Soon after the captain came below, h 
ing, in his wet and shining oil-skins, 
some curious sea monster, for there 
hardly a bit of his face to be seen. 

“ Wiat I ” ho cried, “ you boys all u 

“Indeed,” said Bory, who was nc 
always toe first to speak, “ we thougl 
was down we soon would all be instea 
up I ” 

The captain laughed, and applied hir 
with rare zest to toe coffee and sandwi 
the steward placed before him. * ‘ L 
give us cups at breakfast to-mor 
Peter,” he said, “ but the tin mugs; v 
going to have some days of this weal 
And now, boys, I’m going to have a c 
for an hour. You had better follow m] 
ample; you will be drier in bed, an 
believe, warmer too.” 

Breakfast next day was far from a c 
fortable meal. The gale still oontin 
though to a far less extent, and the 
in the galley had been drowned out 
night before, and was not yet re-lit. 
every one was cheerful. 

“Better,” said McBain, “is a cold 
dine and a bit of ship biscuit where 
is than roast beef and— ” 

“ Boast beef and botheration! ” 
Bory, helping him out. 

“That’s it! Thank ye,” said Mel 
“ And now, who is going on deck to 
a look at the sea ? ” 

“Ha! what a scene la here!” 




JJkn, looking around him, as he clung to 
die weather rail. 

Well might he quote Walter Scott. The 
freen seas were higher than the maintop, 
'ieir foaming, curling tops threatening to 
•sgolf the yacht every minute. 

" I may tell you, my boys, ” said McBain, 
raspiiig a stay and swaying to and fro like 
i liroDken man, ** that if the Snowbird 
TCT’tthe best little ship that ever floated, 
couldn’t have stood the storm of last 
ni^ht. And look yonder, that is all the 
knage.” 

From near her bows, aft as far as the 
rnmn-mast, the bulwarks were smashed 
indtom by the force of the waves. 

“Ve have two men hurt, but not se¬ 
verely, and the pump’s at work, but only to 
dear her of the drop of water she shippii^; 
iod we’ll soon mend the bulwarks.” 

All that day and all the next night the 
pie oontinut^ to blow, and it was any- 
iing but comfortable or pleasant below, 
ht the morning of the ^ird day broke 
Dngbtly enough, albeit the wind had 
Tged round and was now coming from 
lie west; but McBain did not mind that. 

“ We made such a roaring spin during 
gale,” he said, ** although scudding 
fjider nearly bare poles, that we can afford 
tsilacken speed a little now.” 

Tbe sea was still angry and chojmy, bnt 
u dungs considered the Snowbira made 
pjily way. 

Hie forenoon was spent in making good 
'pairs and in getting up the crow’s-nest, 
liarrel of large dimensions, which in all 
Mand-going ships is hoisted and made 
kt, as high as high can be, namely, 
the main truck. A comfortable 
?iice enough is this crow’s-nest when you 
rt there, bat you need a sailor's head to 
rtach it, for at the main-top-gallant cross- 
the rattlins leave you, and you have a 
comer to turn, round to a Jacob’s 
kder, np^ which you must scramble, 
s-ier fashion, and enter the nest from 
•s^r. You need a sailor’s head to reach 
^snd a sailor’s heart to remaur there, for 
:: there is any sea on at all, the swinging 
d swaying about is enough to turn any 
sick and giddy. 

Hardly was the crow^s-nest in position 
vkn the look-out man hailed the dark 

“A vessel in sight, sir.” 

Here was some excitement, anyhow. 
"Where away ? ” bawled the captain. 

On the weather quarter, sir; I can just 
her topmasts; she is holding the same 
as ourselves.” 

Shortly after, Mr. Stevenson, who had 
• 3e aloft, came below to report. 

' She is no whaler, sir, whatever she is,” 

Bat what else can she be? ” said Cap- 
i^ilIcBain. “She might have been blown 
^ ^jf her course, to be sure, but with this 
she could make up her leeway. Keep 
ir yacht a bit nearer the wind, Mr. Ste- 
we’ll give her a chance of showing 
^-bunting, anyhow.” 

b>iiiiier-honr in the saloon was one 
^ -cck, and it was barely over when Mr. 
^Hveuson entered, and with him a being 
made our heroes start and 8tM*e in 
^"^mshment. What or who was he? 
^ had never seen him before, and knew 
he was on board—a very little, thin, 
weazened old man, aU grey hairs, 
J’j hment skin, and wrinkles. Was he the 
old man of the sea ? 

. HjjBain saw their bewilderment and 
-'^t^'iied to explain. 

worthy friend Magnus Green,” he 
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said, “ the passenger I took on board at 
Lerwick.” 

“There is precious little green about 
him,” thought Bory. 

“ The ship is not far off, she is flying a 
flag of distress, but Magnus says he knows 
her, and bids us keep clear of her.” 

“Well, Magnus, what do you know 
about her ? ” asked McBain. 

The little old man talked fast, almost 
wildly, it was a way he had, and gesticu¬ 
lated much. 

“ What do I know ? ” he cried; “why, 
this,—she is a Spaniard, and a thief. She 
came into Lerwick two weeks before yon, 
took stores on board, sailed in the night, 
and paid nobody. She is armed to the 
teeth, and in my opinion is after you. 
Keep away from her, keep away, keep 
away.” 

“ Bnt how could she be after us?” asked 
McBain, incredulous. 

“How? ha! ha!” laughed Magnus; 
“you speak like a child. She herself sailed 
from Inverness to Lerwick; she’d heard of 
you, a gentleman’s yacht, with everything 
good on board. She couldn’t tackle you 
near shore, but out here on the high sea, 
ha! ha! the case is different.” 

“There is something in what Magnus 
says,” said McBain. “ Let us go on <mck. 
Hoist the flag, Mr. Stevenson.” 

Up went the roll of bunting, one touch 
to the lanyard, and out on the breeze 
floated the red ensign of England.* 

The Spaniard was hardly a mile to 
windward, a long, low, rakish craft, as 
black as a Mother Carey’s chicken. She 
had ports as if for guns; and though there 
was no answering signed, she was seen to 
alter her course and down on the 
Snowbird. 

“ She’s too like a hawk to be honest,” 
said McBain, “ and too big for us to fight. 
We’ll try how she can sail; keep her away, 
Stevenson.” 

The Snowbird began to pay off, bnt not 
before a white pim of smoke was seen 
rising from the striker’s bows. Next 
moment down the wind came a cannon’s 
roar, and a shot ricocheted past the bows 
of the yacht. 

“ Ha! ha! ha I ” shrieked little Mag- 
niu, “yon’s the answering signal; ha! ha! 
ha!” 

At the same moment down went the flag 
of distress, and up went the black flag that 
pirates like to msplay when they really 
me6Ui mischief. Something else went up at 
the same time, namely, Captain McBain’s 
Highland blood. This is no figure of 
speech; you could have seen pride and 
anger mantling in his cheek .and glancing 
like fire from lus eye. ’ 

“ The black flag, indeed! ” he growled; 
“ only cowards hoist it; they think it 
startles their would-be prey, like the hiss 
a cat or a goose emits, or the images and 
fig^ures idiot savages carry in their battle- 
van. They will not frighten us. Steven¬ 
son, load the six-pounder Armstrong. 
Luckily we took that little tool with us. 
Tell Ap to see to the small arms. We’ll 
show mem the metal we’re made of ere we 
surrender the Snowbird. Stand by tacks 
and sheets, we’ll put her before the wind. 
A stem chase is a long chase; we may give 
her the slip after nightfall.” 

There was a cheeriness in McBain’s voice 
as he spoke, that communicated itself to all 
hands fore and aft. There was no bombast 
about the captain, mind you, no vulgar 

* The white ensign is flown by the Royal Navy only, 
the bine by the Naval Reserve, the red by merchant¬ 
men and others. 


jingoism. He merely meant to hold hi0 
own, even if he had to fight for it. 

All sail was set that the Snowbird could 
carry, both below and aloft, an example 
that was speedily followed by the pirate, 
for pirate she seemed, from her bunting, to 
even brag in being, and so the chase began 
in earnest. The stranger fired once or 
twice only, but the shots falling short she 
g^ve it up, and concentrated aU her atten¬ 
tion in endeavouring to get within reach. 

For the next hour there was silence on 
board the Snowbird, except for some brief 
words of command given in quiet quick 
tones, and just as speedily obeyed, ^rr, 

I Balph, and Allan were clustered astern, 
watching the pirate. This was a kind of 
danger to which they had never dreamed 
they would be exposed; yet, still the confi¬ 
dence they had in brave, cool McBain 
banished all fear from their hearts. 

But the captain’s anxiety was extreme, 
and his eyes roved incessantly from the 
Snowbird to the vessel in chase, not with¬ 
out many a glance at the fast declining 
sun. 

“Are we quite prepared?” he asked 
Stevenson. 

“ All ready, sir,” was the reply, with an 
uneasy glance astern, “but 1 tti^ she is 
coming up, sir, hand over hand, and now 
she* is actually setting stu’nsails.” 

“ Then God help us, Stevenson, for that 
chap is bound to win ihe battle if he can 
only win the race.” 

The stu’nsails set by the stranger, how¬ 
ever, were no sooner set than they were 
blown away, booms and all. ' 

“ Hullo! ” cried the captain, “ that is 
providential. Now, Stevenson, get the 
Armstrong aft.” 

This was soon accomplished. 

“Here, Magnus Green,” cried McBain, 
“ come on, you’re the best shot in the ship. 
Many a harpoon gun I’ve seen you fire. 
Pepper away at that pirate till you’re tired. 
Cripple her if you can. It’s our only 
chf-nce.” 

The fire was briskly returned from the 
bows of the pirate, audit was soon evident 
that she was getting nearer and nearer to 
them, for the shots went over the Snow¬ 
bird, and some even pierced the sails, proof 
pjositive that it was not her intention to 
sink but to capture the beautiful yacht. 

The captain whistled low to himself. 

“This is awkward,” he muttered, 
gloomily. He was gazing aloft, wonder¬ 
ing if he could do nothing else to keep 
clear of the pirate until nightfall, when a 
shout behind him, followed by a ringing 
cheer from all hands, made him turn 
hastily round. Old man Magnus was 
capering around the quarter-deck wild with 
glee, rushing hither and thither, only 
returning every moment to pat the little 
Armstrong, as though it were a Uving 
thiuj^ 

“ He! he ! he! ” he cried, “ I’ve done it, 
I’ve done it.” 

He had indeed done it. The stranger’s 
foremast had gone by the board, mast and 
sails and rigging lay about her forepart in 
dire confusion, burying ^ns and gunners. 

‘ * Glorious old Magnus,"’ shouted McBaki, 
rubbing his hands with glee. “Now, 
Stevenson, ready about.” 

The yacht came round like a bird, and 
sailing wonderfully olose to the wind, began 
rapidly to near the smitten pirate. Pre¬ 
sently it was “ ready about ” again on the 
other tack, and all the while never a shot 
came from the foe, but the dastardly flag 
still floated sullenly aloft. 

Ten men were stationed in the weather 
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l>ow of the SBowbird with rifles, their orders i 
l>eiD8r to fire wherever they saw a head. | 

** Now then, Magnus,’* cried McBain, 
•* fifty ffTiineas are yours if you’ll splinter the I 
enemy’s maiumast. I want to let her have 
two jury masts to rig instead of one.” 
3l^cBain carried the Snowbird cruelly near 
to the pirate, dangerously near too, for 
presently there was an answering fire of 
i«xiiall arms, and two men fell wounded. 

Grange! went the Armstrong. Faith¬ 
fully and well had Magnus done his work, 
and down went the pirate’s other mast. 


“We’ll leave her the rnizen,” said 
McBain ; ” down with the helm,” 

' His voice was almost drowTied in that 
j deafening shout of victo^. Sven Oscar 
I the St. Bernard and the wiry wee Skye felt 
I bound to join it, and Peter the steward 
' rushed below for his bag^npes. 

! And when the moon rose that night and 
I shone quietly down on tho waters, the 
1 Snowbird was bravely bolding on her 
I course, and the discomfited pirate was far 
away. 

1 (To be continued.) 
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above the ground. Including any top ornament, and 
six feet apart. In matches they must be furnished by 
the challenged party. 


lackosse. 

Bv A CiiAMpioK Player. 
(CotUinurd/rom page 545.) 

RVlp, I.—The riiossF. 

8^. !•—sRy length to suit tho 
lOajrer, which must not Ik? l«4we<U 

* Handed to mean raw-hide, gut, or clock- 
■trlnira i leather.) The netting must 

Jk* flit h not on IL lu Its widest part 

thw exceed one foot. A siring must be 

turn, to the point of the stick caUhlng an 

opfwtn^nt» A leading-string resting upfin the 

top ‘'f used, but must not lie fastened. 

to V’uSien*^l'‘®^» lower down the stieje than to 
thP end 2V0 length-strings must 

u, ss ‘ Inches of their termination, so 

tl, .t tfi® In the meshes. 

2 .-»iayeni change tlieir Crosse daring a 

itia tels- 

1i._thk Ball. 

not moi^‘»?'hanihher sponge, not than 
eiglit- *lcnea it mo nine inches in circumference 

In i.i»tcnea must Uj furnished by the challenged 

oala ma -The Goals. 

In i^v »t any distance from each 

Oih - 1 , n The agreeable to the Captains of 

l>otli »D of the flag poles must be she feet 


RULE IV.-The Goal Cbease. 

No attacking player must l)e within six feet of eitner 
of the flag poles, unless the baU has passed cover- 
ixiiut's position on the field. 

RULE V.-UmpirbS, 

Bee 1.—There must be two Umpires at each goal, 
one for each side, who must stand behind the tings | 
wrliea the ball Is near or nearing the goal. In the , 
event of “game” being called, they shall decide who- j 
ther or not the haR has fairly piuwed through the goal; 
and if there be a difference of opinion )>etween them, ! 
It shall be settled as provided for by Rule VL They 
must not be members of either club engaged in a 
match i nor ahafi they he changed during a matek with¬ 
out the consent of both captains. They must see that 
the regulations are adhered to respecting the goal. 
Tliey must know t>efore the commencement of a match 
the number of games to be played. 

Sec. 2.—No Umpire shall, either directly or Indi¬ 
rectly, be interest!^ In any bet upon the result of the 
match. No person shall be allowed to speak to the 
Umpires, or in any way distract their attention, when 
the ball is near or nearing the goal. 

Sec. 3.—When "foul** has been called, the Referee 
or any Umpire shall cry ** lime,** after which the liall 
must not be toucheil by either party, nor must the 
players move from the position In which they happen 
to he at the moment, until the Referee haa called 
“play." If a player should he In p<»sses8ioa of the 
ball when “tiroe'^ is called, he must drop It on the 
ground. If the h«ll enters goal after “ time" has lioen 
calle^l, it will not count. The jurisilietion of Umpires 
tliall not extend beyond the day of their appointment. 


RULE Rekbrek. 

Sec. l.-The Referees ahall t*e selected by the Pap 
tains; and. In the case of “Uhnniplonship" matches 
must be appointed at leait one day l>efore the match 
No person shall l»e chitsen to fill this position who i 
not thoroughly acquainted with the game, and ii 
every way competent to act. In the event of th 
Field Captains failing to agree upon a Referee the da 
previous to a match. It shall be the duty of the ITes; 
dent of the National Lacrosse Aasia-iation. or in hi 
absence the Vice-President, upfju l*elng duly uotifleti 
to appoint a Referee to act during tho match. 

Sec. 2.—Before the match begins, he shall draw th 
players up in lines, and see that the regulations n 
spectiiig the ball, crosie, spiked sides, eu\. are con 
plied with. Disputed points, whereon the Umpires o 
Captains disagree, shall l>e left to hia decision. H 
sh^l have the power to sustafud for any time duriu 
the match any player infringing these laws, the gam 
to go on during such suspension, lu disputed garni 
which are left to his decision, he shall take the ev 
dence of tho “players" particularly interested, tli 
respective opinions of the differing “ Umpires.” ami, 
necessary, the opinions and proposals of the Captaii 
in rosea where tire discontinuance of the game : 
threatened. 

8ec. 3.—The Jurisdiction of the R,«'feree shall m 
extend lieyond the day for which he is appointed, an 
he ahall not decide in any matter involving the coi 
tinuance of a match beyond the day on which it 
played. ITie Referee must lie on the ground at tl 
commencement of and during the match. At U 
commencement of each gniiie, and after “fouls," I 
shall see that the ball is properly faced, and when hot 
sides are ready shall cad “ play." He shall not expre: 
an opinion until he haa taken the evidence on bol 
sides. After taking the evidence, his dei'ision in a 
cases roust be Anal. Any side rejecting his decisk 
by refusing to continue the match shall be Ueclart 
ilie losers. 

RULE VII,—Captains. 

Captains to superintend the play shall be appoints 
by each side previous to the commencement of 
match. They shall be roemiiers of the club by who 
they are appointed, and of no other. They may or 1111 
not be players in a match ; if not, they shall not can 
a crosse, nor shall they be dressed in Lacrosse uc 
form. They shall select Umpires and Referee, ar 
toss for choice of goals, lliey shnll rept»rt any i 
(rlDgeiueut of the laws during a match to the Referei 

RULE VIII.—Names op Flayers. 

The players on each side shall be designated as f< 
lows“Goal-keeper,” who defends the goal; “ Point 
first man out from goal; “Cover-point." in fn>nt 
point: “Centre,” who faces ; “ Home,".nearest opp 
nent s goal. others shall be tenned “ Fielders." 


RULE IX.—Miscellaneous. 

-Twelve players shall constitute a full flel 
and they must lie regular memlnsrs of the club th 
represent and not have played any match for a 
other club during the same season. This rule will u 
apply In cases of bondjide changes of residence. 

Sec. 2.—A match shall be decided by the winning 
fl'e. otherwise agreed 

.1 sliall arrange, previous to a mate 

whether it is to be played oat in one day, postponed 
a stated hour in the event of nUn, darkness, etc or 
be considered a drow under cerUln clrcumaUnce 
and, if postponed. If it is to be resumed where left o 

Nec. 4.—If postiraned and resumed where left c 
there he no change of players on either side. 

Sec. 6.—hither aide may claim at least five roinuti 
rest, and not more tliau ten, between each game. 

}^c. « —No Indian shall play In a match for a wlij 
club unless previously agreed upon, 
goals ^*”~Afl€r each game the players must chan 

chsnge of players must he made after 
match has commenced, except for reasons of occiilet 
or iiijuiy during the game. 

any player becomes lnjure<l. and 
compelled to leave the field, the opposite side oh 
drop a man to e<)ualife the sldea. 

*’®®" »«Pon. a 

one side isdeHcient in the niimiier of players th« 
opponents may either limit their own mimli’erw 
equalise the sides, or compel the other side to tUl 1 
the complement. 

RULE X.-Si>iKEn SoLEN. 

No plsyer must wear spiked soles or boots. 

RULE XL—TorniiNO Ball wrm 
THE Hanii. 

Tlie hall must not be touched with the hand, save 
case of Buies Xll. and Xlll. 

RULE xn.— Goal-Keeper. 

Goal keeper, while defending goal within the 
crease, may put away with his hand, or block the 
iu any manner with his crosse or body 

RULE XIII.—Ball in aw Inaccessible 
place. V 

Should the ball lodge in any Wace inacceoaible 
the crt«e. It may be taken out bfthe hand ; an<t t. 
party picking it up must “face ” Wlh hla nearest c 
ponent. j 
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RULE XIV.— Ball out of Bounds. 

Sihthrown out of bound* must be “faced” for at 
xirwt spot within the bounds, and all the players 
il rtmsin in their places until the ball is faced, 
i' bounds” must be distinctly settled by the Cap- 
s before the commencement of the match. 

RULE XV.—Throwing the Crosse. 

fs pliyer shall throw his crosse at a player, or at 
tsli, under any cireumstances. 

RULE XVI.— Accidental Game. 

bnld the ball be accidentally put through a goal by 
‘4 the players defending it, it is game for the side 
Khnc that Should it be put through a goal 

Bj ooe not actually a player, it shall not count. 


EULE XVIL— Ball Catching in Netting. 
baU the ball catch in the netting, the crosse roust 
ifdiitely be struck on the ground, to dislodge it. 

RI LE XVIII.— Rough Plat, etc. 

i« i^Ter shall grasp an opponent's stick with his 
4 hold with Ws arms, or Isetween his legs; nor 
3 iny player hold his opponent’s crosse with his 
«in any way to keep him from the ball until an- 
B player reaches it. No player, with his crosse or 
arise, shall hold, deliberately strike, or trip an- 
a, MT push with the hand ; nor must any player 
ip tt to shoulder an opponent from behind, nor 
atk with legs entwined, so as to throw an oppo« 
A 

BULK XIX,—Thre.\tening to Strike. 
ijy player deliberately striking another, or raising 
ital to strike, shall be immediately ruled out of 
Bitch. 

RULE XX.— Deliberate Charging. 

player shall charge into another after he has 
ball. 


RITE XXI.— Cbosse Check. 

^ check commonly known as the “ stiuare," or 
*«" check, which consists of one player charging 
- iwther with l>oth hands on the crosse, so as to 
ihtbe stick meet the body of bis opponent, shall be 
lorbiddeo. 

RULE XXIT.—Interfering. 

I^yer shall interfere in any way with another 
iaiponuit of an opponent in possession of the 


RIXE XXIIL-Foul play. 

'*• l-Aoy player considering himself purposely 
'-’ti iloriDg play must report to his Captain, who 
8 report to the Referee, who shall warn the player 

t;ia<d of. 

' i-In the event of persistent fouling, after 
^vutiooed by the Referee, the latter may ileclare 
^jtch lost by the side thus offtMiding, or may 
■' the offending player or players, and compel 
sdt to finish the match short-handed. 


BULK XXIV.— Interrupted XIatchen. 
J’JieeTent of a match l>eing intemipted by dark- 
*wsDy other cause considered right by tbc Uni- 
s ad one side having won two games—the other 
-the side having won the two games shall l>e 
winners of the match. Should one siile have 
V‘»5ames, and the other one, the match shall l>e 
sl?ml drawrn. This does not apply where special 
t.-'oenU have been made by the Captains, as in 
*i,Sec.3. 


BULE XXV.—*'Claiming Games.” 

“Game” is claimed by the side attacking a 
‘-lie Referee or either Umpire shall immediately 
tCie," and then prcnieed to give their decision. 
- l^ir decision has been given, no game can be 
*-Tbe players shall keep their places, nor shall 
^ We ih^i (unless the game be decided as won) 
•.ilegante again been started by the Referee. 

bule XXVL—Settlement op Disputes. 

• ■ Kttlensent of any dispute, whether by the 
Referee, It must be distinctly understood 
‘ we Captains, w ith one player to be selected by 
Ike right to speak on behalf of their rcspec- 
-is, and any proposition or facts that any 
n-ij wlih brought before the Referee must 
• liruagh the Captains or the player selected by 
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Look to your Stops, 


(Shotoing how a wU knoum passage mag read 
without thetiu) 

Cecsar entered on his head 
His helmet on bis feet 
.Sandals in his hand 
His ttusty sword in his eye 
An angry glare. 



Pictorial Riddle RnYMF..s. 

{The keg will be given in a future number.] 
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KNUCKLE BONES. 

Captain A. S. Harrison writes: “In reply to the in¬ 
quiry ill Part ,xxvi. of the Boy’s Own Paper, I beg to 
enclose a full description of the game of * Knuckle 
Bones.’ Your admirable paper supplies so well a long- 
felt w ant that I shall be only too glad to contribute m 
the slightest degree to its already numerous attrac¬ 
tions.” 

The game is played with five bones; the stages 
are— 

1. Rrm’nn/a< 7 S.—The five bones are gathered in the 
palm of the hand and thrown up, any number being 
caught on the back of the hand ; they are then tossed 
up again, apd caught in the pahn. One is select^, 
tlirown into the air, and one at a time the remainder 
picked up, while the one thrown is in the air. This 
must be caught and again thrown for the next bone. 
I’he bone thrown up is called the “dab,” and must be 
caught clear, without touching any part of the person 
but the right hand under all circumstances of the 
game. 

2. Ones.—The five l)onea are thrown on to the table, 
the dab selected it thrr>wn up, and the reminder are 
taken up, one by uue,without touching luiy other bone. 

3. Tiroir.—The same again, but two takcu up for each 
throw of the dab. 

4 . T’ArerK.—Three picked up, and then one. 

6. Fourif. —Four picked up. 

In twos, threes, and fours, it is permitted by consent 
of the adversary to push the selected bones together 
wlille the dab is in the air. Tlie touching of any other 
than the selected bones, or the failure to pick up Are 
proper number, forfeits the tiiru. 

(). Short spans.—Tvfo bones are placed on the table, 
each side of the left hand, one pair close to the thumb, 
the other pair at the tip of the little finger. Each pair 
must be taken up separately, 'without any pushing 
together. 

7. Loiig spans.—K l>one is placed at the extremities 
of the tnumi) and little finger, stretched out to the 
widest. Another pair is put iu the same way about 
six inches farther on the table. These pairs must be 
taken up without any touching together; any hone 
displaced may be put back again three times; failure 
on the third trial forfeits the tuni. 

8. Creek wioi/AC.—The five bones are tossed from the 
palm, and any number caught on tlie hack of the hand; 
all but one are shukcu off; the remaiiuler are then 
gathered into the palm, without disturbing the one on 
tlie liAcir, which is then tossed and caught in the palm, 
with the others. 

9. Second Creek moiiM.—The five hones are tossed 
from the palm as l>efore, and one is retained on the back, 
llie remainder are taken one between each finger and 
thumb, the one on tlie hack is theu toesed and caught 
in the extended palm. 

10. Bridges .—llie hand is laid on the back on the 
table, the bones heU lietweeu the fingers are then 
dropped In a row on the table. An arch is formed 
with the first finger and thumb of the left hand at 
about six inches from the left-hand hone of the four. 
They are then one by one pushed through this bridge; 
when all are through the left hand is removed, and the 
four are takcu up at one sweep. No touching together 
is allowed. 

11. Cracks .—The Ixmes are tlirown on the table, and 
the four picked up one by one ; the dab iu falling and 
being caught to make a distinct crack on the one picked 
up. 

12. No cracAn.—Same as before, hut the dab must he 
caught without touching the other bone. The slightest 
sound forfeits the turu. 

13. Exchanges. — The four hones arc laid at the 
comers of a s<iuare, a full span on each side. The first 
bone is picked up from the lower right-hand corner, 
and at the next throw is exchanged for the one above. 
This is exchanged for the one at the top left-hand 
cnruer, this for the lower left, and that is placed at 
the point of starting. The bones are then taken up in 
diagonal pairs. 

14. Everlastings.-The whole of the bones are tossed 
from the palm, and any mimlier caught on the back. 
These are tossed from the hack and caught in the 
palm ; and any that have fallen in the first toss have 
to be picked up while the whole of the others are in 
the air, so that at one moment there may be four dabs 
and one to pick up. Tliis task, as the name implies, 
approaches the everlasting. 

'The game is an excellent ore for exercUing and de¬ 
veloping that perfect sympathy between the eye and 
the hand which is certain to he of great service in after 
life. 
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ADVENTURES AFLOAT; 

OR, THE STORY OF A SUPERCARGO. 
By the late W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author qf “ From Powder-Monkey to Admiral," “ 
TravA" etc. 

CHAPTER VIL 

O XJB dbief hope of escaping an unpleasant 
examination by the pirate existed in 
the possibility that we had not been ob¬ 
served from her deck. Had we had any 
sail set we could not fail to have been so. 
Not, we knew, that so small a craft as ours 
would be considered worth overhauling; 
but in case wo might give information of 
the pirate’s whereabouts, it might be 
thought expedient to put us out of the way. 
So we feared. We therefore watched the 
progress of the Mignonne and the brig 
with intense interest, earnestly hoping that 
the latter would lead the pirate a long 
chase before she was captured, if she could 
not,escape altogether, which of course we 
hoped she would. La Roche ^ad certainly 
managed to inspire O’Carroll with an ex- 
traori&iary dread and hatred' of him, for 
brave and calni in danger as our friend had 
lately shown himself to be, he was now 
completely unnerved, and I saw him 
crouching down in the boat as if, even had 
she been seen, ho could have been dis¬ 
tinguished. On sailed the brig, gradually 
her sails beg;an to disappear below the 
horizon. The pirate still continued the 
chase. For some time no one in the boat 
thought of working. We were roused up 
by finding that the water was rapidly 
gaining on us, and we all had to turn to 
and pump and bale harder than ever. We 
were in hopes that after all the brig might 
escape, when the boom of a gun came over 
the water, followed by another and another. 
It was too probable that the pirate had 
got her within range. Both vessels had 
now disappeared below the horizon, at the 
same time the wind where we were had 
completely died away. As far as the pirate 
was concerned, we began to breathe more 
freely, it was not likely that he would 
again pass near us. But the sun shone 
forth from the clear sky with intense heat, 
roasting our heads and the brains within 
them, and making whatever pitch remained 
between the plains of our deck bubble up 
as if it had been boiling. Ther^ we lay, 
our boat rolling from side to side, without 
a p^icle of shade to shelter us. Our little 
cabin was like an oven. When we were to 
rest it became simply a question whether 
in making the attempt we should be roasted 
on deck or baked below. We had not much 
time for idleness yet: though we worked 
very hard, it was not till nightfall that our- 
rigging was set up sufficiently to enable 
us to make sail. 

When the sun set there was not a breath 
of air, while the surface of the ocean was 
as smooth as a sheet of glass, though every 
now and then a swell rose under the boat’s 
keel, making her roll for ten minutes after¬ 
wards, while it glided slowly away in the 
distance. The only sounds were the clank 
of the pump and the dash of water from 
the scuppers or buckets, and an occasional 
snort of some huge fish, or the splash it 
made when plunging down into its liquid 
home. Thus the hours of the night passed 
away. We were so weary and sleepy that 
the instant we were relieved from the pump 
we lay down and were lost in forgetfulness. 
The day broke, the sun rose higher and 
higher, and beat hotter and hotter, and all 
aroimd us was the same smooth, glassy 
ccoan. Now and then the surface was 
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broken by a flight of flying fish as they 
rose out of it and dart^ along through 
the air, glittering bright in the sunbeams, 
like a covey of silver birds. 

“ Ah, now; if some of you would just 
have the goodness to come aboard here, 
you would serve us nicely for breakfast,” 
exclaimed Trundle, as he observed them. 

He had scarcely spoken when upwards 
of a dozen out of a large shoal leaped, or 
flew rather, right in among us, while as 
many more passed clean over the boat. It 
was a curious coincidence, and at all 
events afforded us not only a substantial, 
but a very delicious meal, cooked by the 
skilful hands of Monsieur Jacotot. It put 
us all in good spirits, and we began to look 
at the future in a tolerably hopeful spirit, 
till my midshipman brother exclaimed,— 

“I say, if this sun lasts much longer, 
what shall we do for grub ? The sea-pie 
we have brought has gone bad, and I am 
afraid that the beef and pork won’t keep 
good many hours out of the brine.” 

“ You may put them in the pash instead 
of the future tense, my boy,” observed 
Trundle, who had been examining the 
lockers; “I doubt if any stomach with loss 
powers than a shark’s could swallow a bit 
of the meat we have got on board.” ^ 

“ Then on what have we got to exist till 
we can reach the shore ? ” I asked, with a 
feeling of serious anxiety. 

“Why,” answered William, “we have 
biscuits and half a cheese—at least we had 
half when we sailed, but it is rather gone 
—and a few mangoes, and bananas, and 
plantains, and a melon or two, and some 
tea and coffee, and sugar. I am afraid we 
haven’t much else, except a cask of water, 
and that was rather leaky, like this craft.” 

“ Then let us look to the cask, gentle¬ 
men,” said O’Carroll. “ And don’t throw 
the meat away, putrid though it may be. 
The Frenchman may cook it so as to make 
it go down, and we don’t know how hard 
we may be pressed for food.” 

The water-cask was examined, happily 
not altogether too late, but a third of the 
precious liquid had run out. I said nothing, 
but sad forebodings filled my mind. Even 
with a compass to steer by and a good 
breeze to carry us along, we might be 
several days reaching Port Louis, or, in¬ 
deed, any habitable coast we could make. 
We might be kept out much longer, and 
then how could we exist? We could 
scarcely hope that another covey of flying 
fish would come on board, though we 
might catch some others if we could manu¬ 
facture hooks, for I was afraid we had^ 
none on board. This calm might continue 
for a week, and then we might have 
another gale, for we were in the hurricane 
season. I advised that wo shotdd at once 
go on an allowance of food and water, a 
suggestion which was, of course, adopted. 
We had no fishing lines or hooks on board; 
a bit of an old file was, however, discovered, 
and with it and a hammer Jacotot under¬ 
took to make some hooks, while Kelson 
spun some fine yam for lines. 

“ I shall have plenty of time,” observed 
the Frenchman, with a wan smile and a 
shrug of the shoulders, “for without the 
fish I shall have nothing to cook.” 

Two days passed, and though the hooks 
were in use we caught nothing, and some 
of the party began to wish that the pirate 
had picked us up. Two days more passed: 
matters had become very serious. Hunger 
was gnawing at our insides, and what 
seemed even worse, thirst was parehing 
our lips and throats. With the intense 
heat we were enduring, gallons of water 


would scarcely have satisfied us, and we 
each had but a small wineglass full three ^ 
times a day. When that was gone, as long 
as our fuel lasted we could get a little ’ 
water by condensing the steam from our ^ 
kettle. Our thirst became intolerable; 3ret 
the few drops we did get kept us, I believe,. ^ 
alive. I do not wish to dwell on that time. ' 
My own sufferings were great, but they 
were increased by seein g those of my young ' 
brother and his lighthearted companion, 
both of them about, as I feared, to pass ] 
away from the world they had found so- ' 
enjoyable. The sun rose, and set, and rose ^ 
again, and each day it appeared to send ^ 
down its heat with an increased intensity ^ 
of strength as we grew weaker and weaker. * 

A new danger threatened us : we could ’ 
even now scarcely keep the boat clear of ^ 
water; should our strength fail altogether, ' 
as seemed but too probable, she would sink ' ! 
below us. Our lot was that which manv | 
poor seamen have endured, but that did' ’ 
not make it more supportable to us. ' 

Our last particle of food bad been eaten, ’ 
the last drop of water nearly exhausted. ^ 
The strongest might endure for a day or ! 
two, the weakest ones must sink within a 
few hours. Even O’Carroll, strong as he 
seemed, was giving way. He sat dull and 
unconscious, his eyes meaningless, only 
arousing himself by a great effort. My 
brother’s head rested on my arm, and I 
was moistening his lips with the few drops 
obtained from the cask. Suddenly Kelson, 
who had been gazing round the horizox, 
started up, crying out, “ A breeze ? s 
breeze ! I see it coining over the water! ’* 

1 turned my eyes to the west, the direc* 
tion to which he pointed. There I saw a 
dark-blue line quickly advancing towards 
us. Even already, on either side, cat’s- 
paws were to be seen just touching the 
surface, then vanishing again, once more 
to appear in a different direction as the 
light currents of air, precursors of. the main j 
body of the wind, touched the surface. I 
The effect on our fainting party was \ 
magical; even the poor boys tried to hft ^ 
up their languid eyes to look around. 
Another shout from Kelson a few minutes 
afterwards roused us all still more. “A 
sail! a sail! She’s standing this way too ! ” 
Even Jaootot, who had completely given 
way to despair, started to his feet at the 
sound, and, weak though he was, per¬ 
formed such straoge antics expressive of 
! his joy on the little deck that 1 thought he 
would have gone overboard. 

“ If you’ve got all that life in you, 
Mounseer, just turn to at, the pump agaiii 
and make some use of it, instead of jigging 
away like an overgrown jackanapes! ” 
growled out Kelson, who held the poor 
Frenchman in great contempt for having 
knocked under, as he called it, so soon. 

Jacotot gave another slap or two, and 
then, seizing the pump-handle, or break, 
as it is called, burst into tears. Tbo two 
midshipmen and boys soon relapsed into 
their former state, while O'Carroll seemed 
to forget that relief was approaching, till 
on a sudden the idea seized him that the 
stranger which was now rapidly nearing 
us was no other than the Mignonne, 
though she had been last seen in an oppo* j 
site direction, and there had been a dead ' 
calm ever since. “ Aarah! we’ll all be | 
murdered entirely by that thief of the . 
world La Roche, bad luck to him! ” he j 
cried out, wringing his hands. “ It was an j 
unlucky day that I ever cast eyes on his | 
ugly face for the first time, and now bo’s . 
after coming back agun to pick me up in ) 
the middle of the Indian Ocean, just as & I 
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big black crow does a worm out of a turnip- 
field !» 

In vain I tried to argue him out of the 
absurdity of his notion. He turned sharply 
round on me. 

“ It’s desaving me now, ye are, and 
that isn’t the part of a true friend, Mr. 
James Braithwaite,” he exclaimed. ** Just 
try how he’ll treat you, and then tell me 
how you like his company.” 

I saw that there was not the slightest 
use reasoning with him, but that it would 
be necessary to watch him, lest in his 
frenzy he should jump overboard. As the 
dreadful idea came on me that he might 
do so, I saw the black fin of the seaman’s 
sworn foe, a shai*k, gliding towards us, 
and a pair of sharp eyes losing wistfully 
up towards me, so I fancied, as if the 
creature considered the leaky boat and its 
contents a dainty dish prepared for his^ 
benefit. It made me set to work to bale 
with all the strength I could muster. 
Seeing me so employed, O’Carroll for a 
moment forgot his mad idea, and followed 
my example. Often and often I turned 
my gaze towards the approaching ship. 
It seemed even still open to doubt whe¬ 
ther she would pass near enough to observe 
us. 

At length the breeze reached us, and 
hoisting our sails as well as our strength 
would allow, we stood in a direction to 
come across the course the stranger was 
steering. I told Kelson, in a whisper, to 
assist me in keeping a watch on O’Carroll, 
for as we drew nearer the stranger, so 
did his uneasiness increase, and he was 
evidently still under the impression that 
she was the dreaded Mignonne. William 
and Trundle looked at her with lack-lustre 
eyes. I asked Kelson what he thought 
she was. ** A small Chinaman, or a store- 
ship, may be, sir,” he answered. " She’s 
English, certainly, by the cut of her sails.” 

“ You hear what he says,” I observed to 
O’Carroll. ”I think the same myself. 
We shall be treated as friends when we get 
on board.” 

** Ye are after desaving me, I know ye 
are,” cried the poor fellow, turning round 
and giving a reproachful glance at me. 

“ Don’t ye see the ugly villain La Boche 
himself standing on the cathead ready to 
order his crew of imps to fire as soon as we 
get within range of their guns P ” S 

This notion so tickled Kelson’s fancy 
that he fairly burst into a fit of laughter, in 
which I and the rest of the party faintly 
joined, from very weakness, for most of 
them had not heard wkat was said. Even 
O’Carroll himself imitated us. Suddenly 
he stopped. “It’s no laughing matter, 
though, let me tell you,” he observed 
gravely, after some time had elapsed< and 
the stranger had neared us so that we could 
see the people on deck. “ But where’s La 
Boche ? Oh, I see, he’s aft there, grinning 
at us as usual.” He pointed to a most 
respectable-looking old gentleman, who 
was, I supposed, the master of the ship. 

“ You are mistaken in that,” said I, 
feeling the importance of keeping him quiet 
till he could be got on board. “ If that is 
the Mignonne, she has been captured, and 
18 in possession of a British crew. You'll 
see that 1 am right directly.” 

The ship was shortening sail as I spoke. 
We were soon alongside. Even at a dis¬ 
tance our pitiable condition had been ob¬ 
served. We were one after the other 
hoisted on deck, for even Kelson could 
scarcely get up without help. I gave a bint 
to the doctor to look after O’Carroll. “ I 
am right,” I remarked to my friend. “ If 


La Boche is on board, he is safe under 
hatches; so the best thing you can do is to 
turn in, and go to sleep. You want rest 
more than any of us.” 

Led by the surgeon, he went quietly 
below, and I hoped wifh soothing medicine 
and sleep would be soon all to rights again. 

The ship proved to be, not what Kelson 
had supposed, but a vessel with free emi¬ 
grants bound out to the rising to'^vn of 
Sydney, in New South Wales—a colony 
generally called Botany Bay, established 
some few years before, by Captain Phillips 
of the navy, chiefly with convicts and the 
necessary soldiers to look after them. We 
had just told our tale, and the passengers 
had expressed their sympathy for us, when 
I heard Jacotot give a loud cry of dismay. 
On looking over the side the cause was 
explained—the masts of our unhappy little 
craft were just disappearing under the 
surface. This was the natural consequence 
of our neglecting to pump her out, and 
the ship, which was going ahead, dragging 
her through the water, when of course it 
rushed in through her open seams with 
redoubled speed. Poor Jacotot tore his 
hair and wrung his hands, and wept tears 
of grief for his wretched craft; but he did 
not gain as much sympathy as would have 
been shown him had he been more quiet, 
though new friends congratulated us the 
more warmly in having got out of her 
before she met her fate. Food and rest 
quickly set most of us to rights, and the 
following day William and Trundle and I 
wereabloto takeourplaces at the cabin table 
with the rest of the passengers. O’Carroll 
was kept in bed with fever, though he had 
got over his idea that La Boche was on 
board. The old gentleman he had mis¬ 
taken for him proved to be a minister of 
the gospel, who had been invited to ac¬ 
company a party of the emigrants. 

We found that things were not going on 
in at all a satisfactory way on board. The 
master had died before the ship reached 
the Cape: the first officer, Mr. Gregson, 
who had now charge, was obstinate, and 
self-opinionated when sober, and he .was 
very frequently intoxicated; the second 
was a stupid fellow and no navigator ^ and 
both were jealous of the third, who was 
a superior, intelligent young man, and in 
numerous ways they did their u^ost to 
annoy him. This accounted for the good 
ship, the Kangaroo, being very much out 
of her proper course, which was far to the 
southward of where she picked us up. 
Most disastrous consequences were to 
occur. William and Trundle told me that 
they hewi been making their observations, 
that they wondered how the ship had got 
thus far, and that they should be much 
surprised if she got much farther. A very 
large proportion of the ships cast away 
and lives sacrificed are so in consequence 
of the habitual intoxication of the masters 
and their officers. I venture to make this 
distinct assertion from the very numerous 
instances I have known and heard of. We 
did not wish to alarm the passengers, none 
of whom had been at sea before, and were 
not aware of the danger they were running. 
Had our schooner still floated, I should 
have proposed taking her to the first island 
we could make and there repairing her. 
We asked Mr. Gregson if he would under¬ 
take to land us at Port Louis, offering him 
at the same time payment if he would do 
so; but he positively refused, declaring 
that nothing should induce him to go out 
of his course, and that we must stick to 
the ship and work our passage tiU she 
reached her destination. 


Believing that, as he was short-handed, 
his object in detaining us .w<^ to get more 
hands to work the ship, this we positively 
refused to do. “ Very well, then, we’ll see 
who is master on board the Kangaroo,” he 
replied, with an oath. “ You tell me that 
three of you belong to a man-of-war; but 
I find you in a French boat, and how do I 
know that you are not deserters or convicts ? 
and I’ll treat you as such if you don’t look 
out.” This conduct was so unexpected, 
and so different from the kind way in which 
we had been treated by the passengers, that 
we did not know what to say. We agreed 
to wait till we could consult O’Oarroll; 
and Trundle undertook to get a look at the 
chart the captain was using, and to try 
and find out where he had placed the 
ship. The wind had hitherto continued 
very light, so that we had . made but 
little way since we came on board. The 
day following the unpleasant conversation 
I have described, O’Carroll was so much 
recovered that he was able to come on 
deck. Though Irishmen have not the cha¬ 
racter in general of being good seamen, I 
considered from what I had seen of him 
that’he was an exception to the general 
rule. I told him what we had remarked. 

“ When the time comes I’ll see what I 
can do,” he answered; “ but it is ticklish 
work interfering with such fellows as the 
present master of this ship, unless one 
advises the very thing one does not want 
done.” 

“ We may soon require the exercise of 
your skill,” I remarked. “ It appears to 
me that there will speedily be a change in 
the weather.” 

“ Little doubt about that, and we shall 
have it hot and strong again soon,” he 
answered, looking round the horizon. 

“Not another hurricane, I hope,” 
said I. 

“ Not quite sure about that,” he an¬ 
swered. “ Were I master of this ship I 
should make all snug for it; but if I were 
to advise Gregson to do so, he’d only crack 
on more sail to show his superior seaman¬ 
ship. I’ve had a talk with the surgeon, 
M’Dow, a very decent sort of young f^ow, 
and 80 1 know the man we have to deal 
with.” 

An hour or two after this, the wind had 
increased to half a mle, and the Kan^roo 
was tearing away through the sea with a 
great deal more sail than a prudent sea¬ 
man would have carried. Unfortunately, 
William or Trundle had remarked that it 
was much more important to shorten sail 
on the appearance of bad weather on 
board a short-handed merchantman, than 
on board a man-of-war with a strong crew. 
I saw O’Carroll looking anxiously aloft, 
and then again to windward. At last he 
could stand it no longer. 

“ You’ll let the wind take th^ topmasts 
out of the ship if you don’t loo)t out. Cap¬ 
tain Gregson,” he remarked. ^ 

“What business have you to Rme aboakd 
this ship and to pretend to teach me ? ” 
answer^ the master, who was more than 
half drunk. “If you do, take care. I’ll 
turn you out of her, and let you find your 
own way ashore.” 

While he was speaking a loud crack 
was heard, and the mizen-topmast was 
carried over the side. This made him 
order the crew aloft to shorten sail. 

“ You go too, you lazy young^sters,” he 
exclaimed, seeing WilUam and Trundle on 
deck. 

They sprung up the rigging without a 
word of reply. I watched them writh great 
anxiety, for the masts bent like whips, and 
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I was afraid every moment to see the main | 
share the fate of the mizen-mast, to the | 
destruction of all on the yards. Still the 
master, a^ if indififerent to what might 
iiappon, WAS not even looking aloft. The 
two midshipmen had just reached the top, 
and were about to lie along the yard, when 
O'Carroll shouted: ‘‘ Down, all of you; 
down, for your lives! ” 

His voice arrested their progiess, and 
two of the men already on the yards sprang 
back into the top ; but the warning came 
too late for the rest. A tremendous squall 
struck the ship. Over she heeled, till the 
lee bulwarks were under water. A loud 


with the man in his arms. The helm was 
put up, the ship righted, the man had got 
off the foreyard, and away the ship flew, 
with the foretop-sail wil^y bulging out 
i right before the wind. In a few minutes 
it was blown from the boltropes in strips, 
twisted and knotted together. The main¬ 
sail, not without difficulty, was handed, 
and we continued to run on imder the 
foresail, the only other sail which remained 
entire, and it seemed very probable that 
that would soon be blown away. 

I All this time the terror of the unfortunate 
passengers was very great—the more so 
; that it was undefined. They saw the cap- 


perilling the lives of his fellow-creatu 
by his senseless brutality, I could not h< 
thinking what a load of guilt rested on 
head. His face was flushed, his featu 
distorted, his eyes rolling wildly, as 
walked with irregular steps up and do 
the deck, or ever and anon descended 
the cabin to gaze stupidly at his cha 
which was utterly useless, and to take 
fresh draught of the liquor which h 
brought him to that state. Yet he wa 
fine, good-looking fellow, and pleast 
mannered enough when sober and i 
opposed. I have known several such, w 
1 have for years deceived their owners a 
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crash followed. Away went the main- 
topmast, and yard, and struggling sail, 
carrying six human beings with it. Five 
were hurled off into the now foaming sea. 
We saw thgin for an instant stretching 
out their arins, as if imploring that help 
which it WHS beyond our power to give. 
The ship dashed onward, leaving them far 
astern. One still clung to the rigging 
towing with the spar alongside. The ship 
still lay almost on her beam-ends. 

O'Garroll saw the possibility of saving 
the poor fellow. Calling out to me to 
lay hold of a rope, one end of which he 
fastened round his waist, he plunged over¬ 
board. I cruld scarcely have held it, had 
not Williaii'. and Trundle with Kelson 
come to m? assistance. O’Carroll CTasped 
the man. “Haul away!” he shouted. 
In another instant he was on board again 


tain, however, every now and then come 
into the cabin and toss off a tumbler of 
strong rum-and-water, and then return on 
deck, and shout out with oaths often con- | 
tradict • ry orders. The gale all this time 
was increasing, until it threatened to be¬ 
come as violent as the hurricane from 
which we had escaped. I could not help | 
vrishing that we had not left our leaky ! 
little schooner. We might have reached j 
some land in her. Now w'e did not know 
where "we were going, except towards a 
region of rocks and sandbanks on which 
any moment the fhip might be hurled. 
For ourselves it would be bad enough; 
but hard indeed for the poor women and 
children, of whom there were a dozen or 
more on board, several of them helpless 
infants. 

As I looked on the man, who was thus | 


others on shore, led by outward appear an 
till some fearful catastrophe has been 1 
result of their pernicious habits. 

Night came. The ship continued 1 
mad career through the darkness; 1 
wind howling and whistling, the loose roj 
lashing furiously against the masts, a 
the sea roaring around. Below all v 
confusion. Numerous articles had brok 
adrift and were rolling about, the passt 
gers crouched huddled together in 1 
cabin endeavouring to avoid them. Moth 
pressed their children to their bosoms; i 
men were asking each other what was n( 
to happen. The answer came with fear 
import. “Bieakers ahead! Break 
ahead ! ” There was a tremendous crai 
every timber in the ship shook. She v 
on the rocks. 

{To be continued,) 
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THE NEW BOY: 

i STOBY OK BROADLANDS COLLEGE. 
By Paul Blaks, 

i'dier^'*The Battle qf Carter'a UUl,** etc., etc. 
CHArTEIl IV. 

Tj the meantime the dislike which the 
I $mall boys had of Otterbum seemed 
'jhive gradually spread to the big ones. 
Errti the Reds, little by little, dropped the 
;nctioe of making him their champion and 
kio; he took their applause and flattery so 
L 3 ch as a matter of eourse that there was 
a pleasom in bes to wing them. Still there 
nfDotmach open opposition to him, he 
ra tall and strong; few thought that 
ky would get the best of it if ever it 
soe to a fight with him, although several 
•hd upon that event as only a matter of 


Well, we must make the best of it we 
can till something turns up that we can 
take hold of; then he'll have to look 
out.** 

But that was the worst of it, he never 
would be drawn into anything that could 
be taken hold of. Without a^olutely re¬ 
sisting the monitors, he disregarded their 
authority; without actually bullying the 
small boys, he made them all fear him; 
whilst anyone, of whatever size or standing 
in the school, who offended him, was sure 
to rue it before long. 

Some days elapsed before his victims had 
an opportunity of trying to turn the tables 
on him in the matter of imprisonment. At 
last the chance came; he was reading alone 
in the small science class-room, one of his 
favourite retreats. Smedley had disco¬ 
vered him, and hastened to summon a select 
band of fellow-sufferers. 

** He*8 safe this time/* be told his com¬ 


panions. “ I’ll creep back and lock the 
door, you all keep cave.’* 

Back they crept, Smedley step{>ed silently 
to the door, turned the key (which was 
outside), and then with a derisive shout of 
laughter joined the others. 

*• Let lum see how he will like it,’* said 
Mitchell. “ I won’t open the door if he 
stays there for a fortnight.’* 

“But I say,’* said Smedley, “we’d 
better leave the key in the door, no one 
will be going up there for some time, and 
whoever does will open it and h(? will never 
know which of us had anything to do with 
it.** 


This was considered a wise pro^sition, 
so it was immediately carried out. Smedley 
couldn’t resist giving a parting shout 
through the keyhole. “ Irs locked safe 
enough this time.” 

There was no reply. 

In about an hour’s time came the six 



“You see, old boy,” said Carruthers to 
fcfittoneday, “ it isn’t that I mind so 
Bb his being as good at cricket as I 
a—” 

“But he isn’t,” interrupted Hewitt. 

that I object to a fellow getting the 
-I of me in classics—although I certainly 
■ated the exhibition this year—but what 
lite is his way of doing everything.” 
Tes,” put in the other, “ he makes out 
he doesn’t care a flip for the applause 
f the »oA\o»,* but I believe that no 
could think more about making an 
He’s always trying to take the 
^vi by surprise by doing something 
X no one dreams he can do ; and look 
way he spends his money, too.” 
the masters think very highly of 
^' said Carruthers. 

’ Yes, he gets on their blind side, gives 
^ no trouble. I wish he were a 
^tor, we should have some hold over 
but now it looks like jealousy to inter- 
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o’clock calling over. The answers “Ad- 
sum ” came rapidly enough at first, but 
when Ottcrbum’s name was called there 
was silence. 

“ D(xj 8 any one know where Otterbum 
is?” demanded Mr. Punchard, who was 
calling the roll. 

No one spoke, but several small boys felt 
very uncomfortable; was it possible that 
no ono had uidocked the door ? Generally 
some ono or other went into the class-room 
before calling over, often a dozen or two 
did. 

“ *See if you can find him or find out about 
him, Carruthers.” 

Carruthf3rs departed, and knowing the 
habits of the missing one went straight to 
the class-room. It was locked. 

“ Any one inside ? ” he shouted through 
the keyhole. 

“ Yes, I am,” answered Otterbum. “Will 
you open the door, please ? ” 

“ Where’s the key ? ” 

“ Outside.” 

“ No it isn’t.” 

“Isn’t it? Then some one must have 
taken it.” 

“Taken it? what do you mean? who 
locked you in ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t mind telling you how it 
happened. Some of those little beggars of 
our division got it into their heads that 
locked them in the lecture-room the other 
day—it was all imagination, as Mr. Punch- 
ard can bdl you—-and as a kind of revenge 
they locked me in here. Can’t you let mo 
out, somehow ? and we needn’t let the 
matter go any further.” 

*\But I can’t lot you out, I must get the 
doctor’s key.” 

“That’s a nuisanco, there’ll be a distur¬ 
bance I’m afraid.” 

“ Yes, I’m afraid so, but it can’t be 
helped.” 

“ Well, do your best to keep it quiet.” 
Camithers went to make his report in no 
enviable frame o£ mind. If it had been 
his duty to have reported Otterbum for 
some delinquency, he would have accom¬ 
plished it with some amount of satisfac¬ 
tion, but <is it was, ho must got into trouble 
the very bojs who, he believed, had right 
on tlicir side, and on whoso behalf he 
would have gladly done all he could. It 
was a great nuisance; once more the new 
boy had the best of it. 

It was of course impossible to pass over 
such an irregularity, and Mr. Punchard in 
view of his recent experience in locking 
doors was not inclined to let the offenders 
off easily. Otterbum was soon released 
from durance, whilst the ringleaders of 
the eonspinitors lost a half-hoUdi^. 

“What on earth became of the key?” 
said Mitchell to Bmedley during the 
evening. 

‘‘ I don’t know, wish I did. Some fellow 
must hivve soon him through the keyhole 
and taken it out, so that ho might have a 
longiM* innings in the class-room than we 
intended to give him.” 

“ One good job though is that he won’t 
lick us for it now.” 

“ Don’t make too sure.” 

The boys would not have wondered what 
became of the key if they had remained 
on guard. What they would have seen 
wjus this. "When they had all departed, 
their piisoner wont to the door, unscrewed 
the brjkss :iround the keyhole, and thus 
was able to get at the end of the key; 
using his kiiifo half-open as a pair of 
pincers, ho managed after several attempts 
to turn the key in the lock, which went 
vory easily from its constant usage; this 


done he opened the door, locked himself 
in on the inside, replaced the brass-work 
and pocketed the key, to be used on future 
occasions, if necessary. Having thus 
assured himself that his gaolers were 
caught in their own trap and were safe 
for a punishment, he settled himself quietly 
down for an hour’s reading. 


CXIAKl'ER Y. 

T he final and great cricket match of the 
year was fixed for an early day in 
September. It was to be played on the 
college ground against the Halchurst 
eleven, who met them once a year only, 
as the schools were separated by a distance 
of fifty miles. The college team was 
chosen from both divisions, the Whites 
contributing seven, but amongst the Beds 
were Sugden and Otterbum. There was 
considerable interest felt in the question 
whether the captain or the new boy would 
do best, this being the first time that they 
were to play a match against the same bowl¬ 
ing. The rivals were both anxious to surpass 
each other, although Otterbum seemed 
ostentatiously to abstain from practising. 
However, when the day arrived he did not 
appear to play any the worse for that; he 
made a capital 32 in the first innings, 
whilst Carruthers made 36. This was as 
it should be ; it is always a popular thing 
for the captain to make the highest score, 
and Carruthers was loudlv applauded at 
the end of his innings. The total of the 
Halehurst rims was 105, that of the college 
129. 

“ We shall beat them easily,” said Sugden 
to Hewitt during the evening. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “if your new man 
does as well to-morrow.” 

“ He’s sure to do all he knows, so many 
people are looking on, and I believe he 
would give anything to heat Carruthers.” 

“ So would Camithers to beat him.” 

The second innings of Halehurst put a 
new face on the matter. They played very 
much better, they seemed to have become 
more accustomed to both the ground and 
the bowling, and anxious hearts abounded 
amongst the friends of the college as the 
last wicket fell for 107. 

“W‘e have our work cut out now,” 
gp*owled Hewitt. ’ ‘ I hope Carrathers will 
go in first.” 

CaiTuthers had decided to do so, and 
also to put Hewitt in with him. 

“ Don’t you think Otterbum expects to 
go in early ? ” asked Hewitt. 

“ I must keep him in reserve for a wicket 
ortwo,” replied the Captain, “ besides, yon 
are safer than he. if you don’t make such 
brilliant play. Come along,” 

Hewitt of course complied. As the two 
passed the tent, they saw Otterbum stand¬ 
ing alone with a most unpleasant scowl on 
his face. The instant be saw them his 
face cleared, and lie said, in a cheery voice, 
“ Well, Camithers, you mustn’t come out 
under fifty this time.” 

“ I hope not,” returned Carruthers. 

“ Won’t you ? ” said Otterbum to him¬ 
self, as he turned towards the tent. 

Fortune seemed to favour the college 
after all. Carruthers played grandly, and 
he and Hewitt put up 43 before they were 
separated. Otterbum was next man, but 
asked the captain to let him go in a little 
later; so a man called Fletcher was sent in 
next, but without much result. Then 
Otterbum followed, and the spectators 
had a treat. The hitting was hard, but 
the play was safe; the score rose rapidly 
until 80 was put up, of which the captain 
had contributed 38. His partner at the 


wickets was doing well, but had “ a hi 
lot” to catch up to Carruthers, a fa 
which was present in his mind oontinuouel 
whilst the boys of the college, forgettir 
all about the rivalry of the two, thoug] 
of nothing but making runs by one or tl 
other, no matter which. 

In spite of all the new boy’s efforts 1 
score did not increase so fast as that of tl 
captain. 

“Otterbum isn’t in it,” whisper 
Hewitt to Sugden as Carruthers hit 
drive for four, amidst immense cheerin 
Another over was bowled, off which nothii 
was scored, then the captain snicked 
ball to mid-off. 

“ Come,” shouted Otterbum. 

“ No,” returned Camithers. 

It was too late. Otterbum had coi 
menced to run, Camithers involuntari 
started forward and then back again, b 
before ho could reach the crease the hi 
was returned and the wicket down. T 
captain was out. 

With his fall the fortune changed. C 
terbum still played well, but the oth< 
did not make good scores. Wicket af 
wicket fell till at last the game sto 
thus: last man in and sixteen wanted 
win. Otterbum’s score was now 49,1 
captain had made 62. The two questic 
agitating all minds now were—^firat, woi 
the college win ? second, would Otterbt 
beat the captain’s score ? 

The last question was settled first. Th: 
two’s and a four from Otterbum’s 1 
made him ahead of Camithers. Hown 
was the game to be decided? The 1 
comer contributed a couple of singl 
then his partner made a wild but succe 
ful cut for three; over was called, and * 
first ball of the succeeding one sent Ott 
bum’s bails into the air. The college 1 
lost by one run. 

Loud were the shouts as the two ba 
men walked to the tent, and the Halehv 
boys felt they could afford to be gener 
and give Otterbum a good reception, 
took all his congratiUations very quiei 
and made his way at an early moment 
Carruthers. 

“I’m very sorry that we messed t 
ran between us,” he said; “I was qi 
hoping you would have carried your ht 

“I wish you had instead,” replied 
captain, “ if we could only have saved 
game.” 

“I wish I had, but wishes don’t co 
for much in cricket.” 

Carruthers did not reply, so Otterb 
strolled away. 

That evening, when the visitors had 
parted and things had assumed to 8< 
extent their usual aspect, a knot of 
boys might have been seen talking earn e 
together in the monitors’ class-room. F 
the excitement which some of them sbo 
and the low tono in which everything 
said it was easy to see that something 
no ordinary interest occupied their 
tention. 

“It’s time something was done,” 
Hewitt. “To my mind it’s quite p 
that Otterbum set out to-day with the 
tention of doing better than Carriitl 
and seeing that his chance was a poor 
deliberately ran him out. I was watcl 
most closely, and I’m certain Otterl 
must have seen that the run ivas 
possible.” 

“I don’t think you have any rigb 
speak 80 positively,” put in West bn 
“ you know he’s no chum of mine, so 1 
speak freely. I don’t see how it is pos 
to decide the question. You know 
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iifficult it is in a game to settle whether a 
Tin can be taken or not, and by all the 
it was his place to call/* 

"Don’t think I want to defend him be- 
he’s a Red,” said Sugden, “but it 
to me we shall make a mistake if we 
ale any notice of this affair. I half bn- 
iw it was done on purpose, but we can’t 
fore it, so we had bettor let it drop.” 
“That’s the worst of him,’* burst out 
Jcvitt, “he’s such a clever fellow that 
never does a thing we can take actual 
7p« about, and I’m afraid he’s been too 
■uinj for us once more. But now, Car- 
Tthers, will you tell us plainly and 
caijhtforwardly, do you think he ran you 
on purpose ? ” 

“It seems a nasty thing to accuse a fel- 
yw of,” replied the captain, “but I do 
lecidedly think he did, and what he said 
after the game confirms me in my 

beief.” 

Then all I can say,” exclaimed Hewitt, 
isthat any fellow who can throw away a 
Hitch to gratify his own pride is a cad, 
■d I should like to see him sent to Co- 
r-ntry.” 

He deserves it undoubtedly,” said 
*^?st’orook, “ but we can’t do anything till 
n have proof. We must let the matter 
imp, but I mean to keep my eyes open.” 

I should like to close his for him,” 
Buttered Hewitt, doubling his fist omi- 
KUaly. 

{To be continued.) 


THE GIANT RAFT; 

2, EIGHT Hl'XDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 

Bv Jules Verne, 

AviKor of '^The Boy Captain,’* etc., etc. 
CHirTER VI.—A FOREST ON THE GROUND. 

Ne Garral family were in high glee. The 
1 magnificent journey on the Amazon 
to be undertaken under conditions as 
:rT^ble as possible. Not only were the 
i^nder and his family to start on a 
'vige for several months, but, as we 
!>ee, he was to be accompanied by a 
art of the staff ef the farm. 

In beholding every one happy around 
a. Joam forgot the anxieties which ap- 
to trouble his life. From the day 
1 decision was taken he had been another 
an, and when he busied himself about 
be preparations for the expedition he 
‘'^iined his former activity. His people 
Ejoiced exceedingly at seeing him again at 
►wk. His moral self reacted against his 
ijvfical self, and Joam again became the 
rtire, energetic man of his earlier years, 
od moved about once more as though he 
*d jpent his life in the open air, under the 
sfigorating influences of forests, fields, 
^ nmning waters. 

Moreover, the few weeks that were to 
;fcede the departure had been well em- 
;^ed. 

At this p)eriod, as we have just remarked, 
^ enupse of the Amazon was not yet fur- 
by the numberless steam - vessels 
companies were only then thinking 
^ patting on the river. The service was 
’■^rkfed by individuals on their own ac- 
"^^t alone, and often the boats were only 
fijJoyed in the business of the riverside 
"'^Ablishments. 

These boats were either “ ubas,” canoes 
from the trunk of a tree, hollowed 
by fire, and finished with the axe, 
I^ted and light in front, and heavy and 
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broad in the stem, able to carry from one 
to a dozen paddlers, and of three or four 
tons burthen; “ egariteas,” constructed 
on a larger scale, of broader design, partly 
covered in the centre with a roof of foliage, 
and leaving on each side a gangway for 
the rowers; or “jangadas,” rafts of no 
particular shape, propelled by a triangular 
sail, and surmounted by a cabin of mud 


cepting, perhaps, Manoel, who would for 
very good reasons have preferred some 
rapid steamboat. 

But though the means of transport de¬ 
vised by Joam were primitive in the ex¬ 
treme, he was going to take with him a 
numerous following and abandon himself 
to the stream under exceptional conditional 
of comfort and security. 



The Craft of the Amazon. 


and straw, which served the Indian and 
his family for a fioatiug home. 

These three kinds of craft formed the 
lesser flotilla of the Amazon, and were only 
suited for a moderate traffic of passengers 
or merchandise. 

Larger vessels, however, existed, either 
“ vigilingas,” ranging from eight up to ten 
tons, with three masts rigged with red 
sails, and which in calm weather were 
rowed by four long paddles not at all easy 
to work against the stream; or “ cobertas,’ ’ 
of twenty tons burthen, a kind of junk 
with a poop behind and a cabin down 
below, with two masts and square sails of 
unequal size, and propelled when the wind 
fell by six long sweeps which Indians 
worked from a forecastle. 

But neither of these vessels satisfied 
Joam Garral. From the momwit that he 
had resolved to descend the Amazon he 
had thought of making the most of the 
voyage by carrying a huge convoy of 
goods into Para. From this point of view 
there was no necessity to descend the river 
in a hurry. And the determination to 
which he had come pleased eveiy one, ex- 


; It would bo, in truth, as if a part of tho 
j fazenda of Iquitos had been cut away from 
i tho bank and carried down the Amazon, 

! with all that composed tho family of the 
fazender—masters and servants, in their 
dwellings, their cottages, and their huts. 

The settlement of Iquitos included a part 
of those magnificent forests which, in the 
central districts of South America, aro’ 
practically inexhaustible. 

Joam Garral thoroughly understood the- 
; management of these woods, which were 
I rich in the most precious and divers species 
I adapted for joinery, cabinet work, ship- 
1 building, and carpentry, and from them ho 
annually drew considerable profits. 

The river was there in front of him, and 
could it not be as safely and economically 
used as a railway if one existed ? So every 
year Joam Garral felled some hundreds of 
trees from his stock and formed immense 
rafts of floating wood, of joists, beams, 

' and slightly squared trunks, which were 
taken to Para in charge of capable pilot a 
who were thoroughly acquainted with the 
depths of the river and the direction of itsr. 
currents. 
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¥he Boy’^ Own 


This year Joam Garral decided to do as 
he had done in preceding years. Only, j 
when the raft was made up he was going 
to leave to Benito all the detail of the 
trading part of the business. But there 
was no time to lose. The beginning of 
June was the best season to stai-t, for the 
waters increased by the floods of the upper 
basin would ^adually subside imtil the 
month of Oct<fl>er. 

The first steps had thus to be taken 
without delay, for the raft was to be of 
unusual proportions. It would be neces¬ 
sary to fell a half-mile square of the forest 
which was situated at the junction of the 
Nanay and the Amazon—that is to say, the 
whole river side of the fazenda, to form the 
enormous mass, for such were the jangadas, 
or river rafts, which attained the dimen¬ 
sions of a smf^ island. 

It was in this jangada, safer than any 
other vessel of the country, larger than a 
hundred e^riteas or vigilingas coupled 
together, that Joam Garral proposed to 
embark with his family, his servants, and 
his merchandise. 

“Excellent idea!** had cried Minha, 
clapping her hands, when she learnt her 
iather *8 scheme. 

“ Yes,” said Yaquita,“ and in that way 
we shall reach Belem without danger or 
fatigue.*’ 

“And during the stoppages we can have 


quicker way of descending the Amazon ? ” 

It would take some time, obviously, but 
the interested observation of the young 
doctor received no attention from any one. 

Joam Garral then called in an Indian 
who was the principal manager of the 
fazenda. 

“In a month,** he said to him, “the 
jangada must be built and ready to 
launch I ** 

“ We’ll set to work this very day, sir ! ** 

It was a heavy task. There were about 
a hundred Indians and blacks, and during 
the first fortnight in May they did wonders. 
Some people unaccustomed to these CTcat 
tree-massacres, would perhaps have 
groaned to see giants many hunted years 
old fall in a few hours beneath the axes of 
the woodmen; but there was such a quan¬ 
tity on the banks of the river, up stream 
and down stream, even to the most distant 
points of the horizon, that the felling of 
this half-mile of forest would scarcely leave 
an appreciable void. 

The superintendent of the men, after 
receiving the instructions of Joam Garral, 
had first cleared the ground of the creepers, 
brushwood, weeds, and arborescent plants 
which obstructed it. Before taking to the 
saw and the axe they had armed themselves 
with a felling-sword, that indispensable 
tool of every one who desires to penetrate 
the Amazonian forests, a large blade slightly 



“They elung themselves Into the upper branches.” 


eome hunting in the forests on the banks,” 
«dded Benito. 

“ Won’t it take rather long ? ’* observed 
Manoel; “could we not hit upon some 


curved, wide and flat, and two or three 
feet long, and strongly handled, which the 
natives wield with consummate address. 
In a few hours, with the help of the felling- 


sword, they had cleared the ground, c\ 
down the underwood, and opened lar( 
gaps into the densest portions of tl 
wood. 

In this way the work progressed. T] 
ground was cleared in front of the woo( 
men. The old trunks were divested 
their clothing of creepers, cacti, fen 
mosses, and bromelias. They were stripp 
naked to the bark, until such time as t 
bark itself was stripped from off them. 

Then the whole of the workers, befo 
whom fled an innumerable crowd of mo 
keys who were hardly their superiors 
agility, slung themselves into the upp 
branches, sawing off the heavier boug 
and cutting down the topmost limbs, wlu 
had to be cleared away on the spot. Ve 
soon there remained only a doomed fore 
with long bare stems bereft of their crowi 
through which the sun luxuriantly shot 
rays on to the humid soil, which perha 
it had never before caressed. 

There was not a single tree which coi 
not be used for some work of skill, eitl 
in carpentry or cabinet - work. The: 
shooting up like columns of ivory ring 
with brown, were wax-palms a hundi 
and twenty feet high, and four feet thi 
at theii’ base; white chestnuts, which yii 
the three-cornered nuts; “murichis,” u 
excelled for building purposes ; “ barrig 
dos,” measuring a couple of yards at t 
swelling, which is found at a few f 
above the earth, trees with shining ms 
bark dotted with grey tubercles, ea 
pointed stem of which supports a horizon 
pju'asol; and “ bombax ” of superb statu 
with its straight and smooth white ste 
Amongst these magnificent specimens 
the Amazonian flora there fell many “ qi 
tibos,” whose rosy canopies towered ab( 
the neighbouring trees, whose fruits i 
like little cups with rows of chestn 
ranged within, and whose wood of cl 
violet is specially in demand for shipbui 
ing. And besides there was the iron wo< 
and more pai-ticularly the “ ibiriratei 
nearly black in its skin, and so do 
grained that of it the Indians make tl 
battle-axes; “ jacarandas,” more precl 
than mahogany; “ cmsalpinas,” only n 
fomid in the depths of the old forests wh 
have escaped the woodman’s axe; “ sa| 
caias,” a hundred and fifty feet high, b 
tressed by natural arches, which, start 
from three yards from their base, rej 
the tree some thirty feet up the 8 t< 
twining themselves round the trunk ] 
the filatures of a twisted column, wh 
head expands in a bouquet of vegeta 
fireworks made up of the yellow, pur] 
and snowy white of the parasitic plants 

Three weeks after the work w’as bej 
not one was standing of all the trees wl 
had covered the angle of the Amazon i 
the Nanay. The clearance was compl 
Joam Garral had not even had to be 
himself in the demolition of a forest wh 
it would take twenty or thirty years 
replace. Not a stick of young or old w( 
was left to mark the boundary of a fut 
clearing, not even an angle to mark 
limit of the denudation. It was indee 
clean sweep; the trees were cut to 
level of the earth, to wait the day w 
their roots would be got out, over wl 
the coming spring would still spread its ^ 
dant cloak. 

This square space, washed on its sides 
the waters of the river and its tributf 
was destined to be cleared, plough 
planted, and sown, and the following 5 
fields of manioc, coffee - shrubs, su^ 
canes, arrowroot, maize, and pea-nuts wo 












¥lie OoyV Own f^kpet. 


leopythe ground so recently covered by i mulatto was to live with the mistress to 
It trees. | whom she was so devotedly attached. 

last week of the month had not Minha was a trifle sorrowful, but the joyous 
urred when the trunks, classified accord- i Lina was quite unaffected at leaving Iqui- 



Preparing the Q'ant Raft 


r to their varieties and specific giaWty, 
symmetrically arrang^ on the bank 
tie Amazon, at the spot where the im- 
»iangada was to be built—which, with 
> different habitations for the accommo- 
t»n of the crew, would become a verit- 
If doating village—to wait the time when 
waters of the river, swollen by the 
>ds, would raise it and carry it for hun- 
of leagues to the Atlantic coast. 

^ whole time the work was going on 
Garral had been engaged in super- 
^ding it. From the clearing to the 
ik of the fazenda he had formed a large 
ncd on which the portions of the raft 
re disposed, and to this matter he had 
^.ded entirely himself. 

Taquita was occupied with Cybele with 
rreparations for the departure, though 
old negress could not be made to un- 
*tand why they wanted to go or what 
y hoped to see. 

Bat you will see things that you never 
^ Wore,” Yaquita kept saying to her. 
‘Vill they be better than what we see 
was Cybele’s invariable reply. 

^inha and her favourite for their part 
koare of what more particularly con¬ 
ned them. They were not preparing 
»simple voyage; for them it was a 
"sisnent departure, and there were a 
•^d detii^ to look after for settling 
^ other country in which the young 


I 


tos. Minha Valdez would be the same to 
her as Minha Oarral, and to check her 
spirits she would have to be separated from 
her mistress, and that was never thought 
of. 

Benito had actively a8si8ted.,his fatlier 
in the work which was on the point of 
completion. He commenced his appren¬ 
ticeship to the trade of a fazender, Avhich 
would probably one dey become his own, 
as he was about to do to that of a merchant 
on their descent of the river. 

As for Manoel, he dividfd his time be¬ 
tween the bouse, where Yaquita and her 
daughter were as busy as possible, and the 
clearing, to which Benito fetched him rather 
oftener than he thought convenient, and 
on the whole the division was very unequal, 
as may well be imagined, 

(To be continued.) 


THE BOY’S OWN PIGEON-LOFT 
AND DOVECOT. 

By a Professional Judge. 

CHAITER X.—TlTMni,ER.S : THE ALMOND TUM¬ 
BLER—THE MOTTLED TUMBLKK—RALD-HEAD 
AND BEARD TUMBLERS—THE ORIENTAL 
ROLLER—HOW TO GET Ul* A FLIGHT OF 
TUM BLEBS. 

W HAT do they do it for ? What in the name 
of mystery do they mean by it ? These 



questions, dear reader, have caused a deal of con¬ 
troversy, the waste of a deal of good ink ajid 
goose quills, and a profuse but useless expendi¬ 
ture of logic. The pigeons go on tumbling just 
as before, and we are no nearer a solution of 
tlie enigma than ever we were. One gentleman 
ascribes tumbling to spasm of the muscles of 
the back, caused by a form of epilepsy or falling- 
.sicknes.s. He is a medical man, or at least he 
is a veterinary surgeon, or such an idea would, 
never have suggested itself to him. 

But I will not, and I hope you will not, 
entertain this theory ; it is a nasty one, to say 
the least of it. No, nothing will make me 
believe that my beautiful flight of birds do not 
tumble just ]>€caii.se they like it. I feel convinced 
they enjoy the bright sunshine and the fresli 
free air, and that they turn somersaults in tho 
veiy exuberance of their joy. You might just 
ns well try to convince me that laughing is a 
kind of spasmodic action, due to a form of epi- 
lejisy ; if it is, it certainly is a veiy' jolly kind 
of spasm, and I would not be without au occa¬ 
sional attack of it for all the world. 

The other day I saw a boy with a book in hia 
hand, suddenly throw himself back on the grass 
and have spasms. Was it falliug-sickness T 
Certainly not, he had been reading Artemus 
Ward. Another day 1 saw another boy, and he 
also had a book in his hand, and nothing would 
satisfy him but he must throw himself down on 
the green sward and positively tumble. Was 
he an Oriental Boiler ? I wondered. Decidedly 
not, he had been reading Don Quixote in tha 
original Spanish. 

But come, let us cease to joke. I’ll tell you 
something about tumbling pigeons, so that you 
may know them, and then ^ve you some prac¬ 
tical hints about their training. 

There is one thing you should bear in mind 
at starting to breed or get up a flight of tumblers, 
and that is this—you ought to commence with ;e 
good strain, and breed more for certain styles of 
tumbling than for simple colour ami markings. 
These pigeons are generally divided into three 
classes according to their perfoniiances. We 
have, for example, the Tippler. This bird throws 
only one backward somersault at a time, but 
every now and again during his flight throws 
another—gives another tipple. There is a Mac¬ 
clesfield strain of Ti|q)ler which is extremely 
iwipular, being not only a .splendid flyer, but 
exceedingly rapid in its tumbling performance. 

The Tumblers projier turn sevenil somersault.'^ 
in rapid succession, while the Hollers again 
(Birmingham Hollers) roll or tumble backwards^ 
overhead and overhead, through some consider¬ 
able space, with the rapidity of the lightning’s 
flash. 



Fig. I.—The Almond Tumbler. 


THE ALMOND TUMBLER (Fig. 1). 

This is a very small and very pretty tumbling- 
bird, a purely manufactured English pigeon, if 
one may so speak, that is said to have about 
thirty-two different strains of blood in its veins. 

The ground colour of this birtl is somewhat 
akin to that of the inside of the shell of the- 
Jordan almond. Wo do not find many, however,, 
nowadays of this colour, a rich mahogany- 
colour being usually seen in its place, instead of 
the much desired rich yellow. The properties 
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•of fcatlier in this bird arc these : the twelve quill 
feathers of the tail and the primary flights, nine 
■or ten in each wing, should be of three colouis, 
namely, 1, the ground colour ; 2, black ; and 3, 
white ; and each of the colours must be clearly 
defined. Next the rump should be of the ground 
■colour, and the wings and back well pencilled 
with as deep a bfack as may be. The body as a 
whole is ticked with black,. and the neck and 
breast are also ^ich in colour and metallic-tinted 
green. The bird ought to have the almond or 
ground colour on leaving the nest, but perfect 
-development of the other colours does not take 
place till the bird is from two to three years of 
age. 

Carriage and Shape .—The engraving (Fig. 1) 
shows this very well: the tapering neck, thin at 
the gullet; the hollow back, the backward pert- 
like cast of head, the broad chest, the low car¬ 
riage of wings, tail cairied above the flights, and 
the small short legs and tip-toe gait. 

Head. —Shoi t-faced, large, rounds high, and 
broad, and it should, if possible, overliang the 
beak, as seen in the figure. The feathers on the 
checks add to the round appearance and contour 
of the head, by curving outwards—by being 
“ muffled,'* as it is called. 

The heak is ver3’ short and thin, or fine, its 
■fineness being its principal projx^rty. The wattle 
'On the beak must be the very reverse of coarse. 
^Colour of beak iwt black, but more like a grain 
of wheat. 

The eyes are, or ought to be, of a white or 
pearl-like colour, and have very little wattle. 

' They look better, too, if prominent. 

It will be seen fi om this short description that 
the Almond is a very beautiful little pigeon, 
and well worthy of being studied and bred. 


THE MOTTLED TUMBLER. 

Tliis is another very lovely pigeon ; indeed, 
'the black mottle is considered by Mr. Fulton the 
prettiest of all short-faced pigeons, but it is 
nevertheless difficult to breed to perfection. 
There are also red and yellow mottles and dun 
mottles. One of the greatest difficulties is breed- 
iing them without white on the face. 

The white mottling on the wings of the 



Fig. 2.-The Mottled Tumbler. 

pigeon—shown in Fig. 2—is called the “rose 
The pretty marking on the back is called the 
** handkerchief.” 

THE BALD-HEAD AND BEARD TUMBLER. 

The name Baki-nead speaks for itself, as a 
\^dance at Fi(^ 3 will show you. The head there 
IS white, and a property about this is that the 
line that divides the white from the coloured 
feathers should be straight across. This line 
should go almost close to the eye, as seen in the 
figure, which is called “high cut.” If it goes 
lower down the bird is called “ low' cut.” These 
birds are of many different colours. Belly 
should be white, and thighs, and tail, and ten 
flight feuthcra. 

Tlie Beard (Fig. 4) has the head coloured, and 
a bit of white under the beak, white stockings 
but not belly, white tail, and, if possible, white 
flights. 





are very highly spoken of by Mr. Ludlow, tl 
eminent pigeon authority, who designed o 
coloured i)late of ‘ ‘ Boys’ Fets. ” He says : 

“ They are somewhat novel in api)earan( 
and different in many points from our Engli 
breed. The beak is not, as in most Tumble: 
of a dove or spindle character, but straight, a 
moderately thick and strong.” (See accompai] 
ing engraving.) “Nor docs the head jkiss* 
the high crown or projecting forehead so co 
mon among our native Tumblers, but it is rati 
long, yet nicbly in keeping with the peculiai 
elongated hollow back and narrow form of 1 
bird ; the neck is rather short, the legs j 
short, and the eye of a pearl colour. I may s 
that great length and hollowness from neck 
tip of the tail is a mo.st desirable feature, a 
such is (apart from a trial) one of the best si^ 
of quality. The entire length, as I have sa 
should be long ; still the ba^ itself is actua 
short. The binds possess an elasticity of fo 
which is quite uncommon, and whilst trotl 
about in search of food, or after taking a refi e 
ing draught, they will raise their tails and tl 
hmlow their backs to a strange degree. 

“ The tail itself is peculiar and quite unce 
mon. It is long, and composed of from fourth 
to twenty-two feathers, sixteen being about 
average number in these birds. These 
arranged equally on either side, one above 
other, and the two top ones divermng a li 
outwards, show a slight division in the tail, 
there is not the slightest affinity or resembla 
to a ‘fan’-tail, as some (might suppose fi 
the excessive number of feathers (twelve be 
the normal number of tail quills in ii 
pigeons). The greater the numVer of quills 
Oriental Boilers the more they are valued. ” 

They are described as wonderful perfom 
in the air. The average price of Tumblers is 
shillings a ^mir. Prize and high pedigree b 
of all kinds are of course dearer. 

HOW TO GET UP A FLIGHT OF TUMBLED 

If you are going in for Tumblers, then, 
-flight purposes—and this is, perhaps, one of 
most x)lcasurable portions of the pigeon fane 
you h^ better purchase your young stock, 
curing them as soon as they are fit to leave 
nest. Of these get two or three x^airs. I 
will not bo old enough to turn out until 1 
are c^uite three months at least, and even 1 
it will be better if you have some ordinary 
flying tiixls, such as Dragoons, to let them 
with at first. 

The plan usually adopted in training T 
biers is to fly them first in the morning 
they are fed ; in all probability they will i 
return, or if they do not feel inclined the} 
be induced to by the offer of food. As so. 
they come back they must be fed at once, i 
shut up till evening or next day. Begin ti 
them on clear bright days, and if they do 
•seem inclined to go, even after you have 
deavoured to rouse them to flight by clap] 


ORIEN’rAL ROLLERS. 

The Rollers of our country have their princi¬ 
pal liome in the Midland Counties, especially 


Fig. 3.—The Baldhead. 

about Birmingham, where they are great fa¬ 
vourites. They are of many different colours, 
and as many diflerent markings, while some are 


Fig. 4.—The Beard. » 

clean-lcgged, and others feathered on the legs— 
“ muffled,” as fanciers call it. 

I present my readeis with a very nice engrav¬ 
ing (from the German of Baldaraus) of a pair of 
Onental Rollers. They are common in Greece 
and Turkey, both Eui-opean and Asiatic. They 


Fig. 5.—Oriental Rollers. 
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10 (YiclCirt'«#• 'W'iffcsflire v. Gentlemen of York 
—Cambridjre University Bicycle Club Races— 
Hedge nettle flowers, o.w 

11 Cricket at Marlow ; M.C.C. and O. v. Marlow ; at 
Chiswick, 3I.C.C. and G. ▼. Chiswick and Tomham 
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plan. To send up to us by letter in stamps any sum under Is. is of course to waste ^ 
in the aggregate to a very considerable total in postage ; and it will be decidedly beti 
in all cases where it can be managed, as in schools, families, etc., that one correspon 
undertake to gollect the various smaller sums, and forward them in one amount. In 










Boy’^ Own 



the hands, or waving a flag or handkerchief, 
take them in and keep them in for a few days. 
They should be encouraged to fly while they are 
out, and not allowed to settle or roost. 

If you fly them twice a day, feed but sparingly 
after the morning fly, but let them have all they 
•can eat after evening exercise. 

Never liberate your birds in fo^y or wet 
weather, if you would avoid losing them. 

By careful practice you will soon get your 
flight into such good form, that they can fly for 
several hours at a stretch. Indeed, it is possible 
they may come to fly too wildly, in which case 
they must not be let out quite so often, or the 
-chances'are they may be lost. In adding young 
birds to a flight of old ones it is a good plan to 
toss tw’o or three of them up at a time, just as 
the old ones are returning. The latter ones will 
teach the younger ones to tumble by example if 
not by precept. Tumbling, of course, comes 
natural to this breed of pigeon, but lesMns from 
elder birds will bring them on more quickly. 

Bad birds will never be developed into good 
tumblers, so that as soon as a pigeon lias, after 
repeated trials, been found of no use, the sooner 
he is removed the better. He will do more 
harm than good in the flight. 
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(To Itc continued.) 


OTJE CALENDAR FOR THE MONTH. 

JUNE. 

T hb barometer mean for the month is 29.97 : 

that of the thermometer 6 0 *5. The average 
i-ainfall is 2*67 inches, and the prevailing winds 
8. by w. and w. by n. The flowers are too 
numerous to mention. The principal gardening 
operations consist in planting pipings from 
•carnations, etc., moving perennials for next year, 
keeping down the weeds, etc. 

1. Lawn Tennis at Oxford, University v. Edgbaiton— 
Wood spurge, ramsons, meuse-ear, scorpion grass, 
and hawkweed rose and buckbean flower, and 
grasshopper appears, o. w. 

2. Cricket at Lord’s : M.C.C. and O. v. Kent, at Hud- 
dersfleld; Surrey v. Yorkshire, at Manchester; 
Lancashire v. Notts, at Winchester : the College v. 
Ifampshire—Bicycling: Dark Blue Club Baces at 
Oxford—London Sailing Club Match—Waterflag, 
rye, hound’s-tongue, and helleborine flower, and 
rose chaffer, green gold fly, and argus butterfly 
appear, o. w. 


21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 


Green; at Eton, the College v. Free Foresters; 
Leeds, Newton C.C. v. North of Ireland C C. 
—South Norwood Athletic Sports—Canoe Baces 
at Hendon—Bittersweet flowers, o.w. 

Walnut and rosebay willow-herb flowers, o.w. 
Cricket at Lord’s: Gloucestershire v. Middlesex : 
at Bradford, Kent v. Yorkshire ; at Liverpool, 
Lancashire v. Cambridge University; at Notting¬ 
ham, Surrey v. Notts ; at Warwick, Warwickshire 
V. Worcestershire ; at Eashiiig, M.C.C. and G. v. 
Bashing-Harwich Begatta—Wheat, comfrey, and 
yellow pimpernel flower, o.w. 

Cricket at Elstree : the School v. Free Foresters- 
Evening /Ite at Botanic Gardens—Southend Dog 
and Poultry Show—Tremella nostoc appears, 
O.W. 

Cricket at Lord’s: M.C.C. and G. v. Cambridge 
University; at Brighton, Surrey v. Hants; at 
Manchester, Lancashire v. Surrey—Thames 
Angling Season commences—Cantly Begatta— 
Inter-Univeraity Bicycle Baces at Oxford—Buck¬ 
thorn leaves, o.w. 

Puff ball and dog rose flower, o.w. 

Cricket at Boss: Herefordshire v. Ross—Becken¬ 
ham C.C. Sports—Northern Counties Champion¬ 
ship at Widnes, and Lyousdown Athletic Sports 
and Sottish Games at Stamford Bridge—Northern 
Lawn Tennis Association Tournament at Man¬ 
chester—Thames Sailing Club Match—Mullein 
flowers, o. w. 

Meadow hay cut, viper’s bugloss flowers, and stag- 
beetle appears, o. w. 

Cricket at Lord’s: M.C.C. and G. v. Oxford Univer¬ 
sity ; at the Oval, Surrey v. Cambridge University; 
at Sheffield, Yorkshire v. Sussex; at Kensington 
Park, M.C.C. and G. v. Kensington Park; at Mote 
Park, M.C.C. and G. v. Mote Park—London and 
Dark Blue Bicycle Clubs at Stamford Bridge- 
Borage, musk thistle, and spindle tree flower, 
o. w. 

Longest Day—Cricket at Boughton: Worcestershire 
v. Emeriti—Croquet Championship at Wlmbltv 
don—Peterborough and Salisbury Agricultural 
Shows—Dogwood and marsh thistle flower, o.w. 
Cricket at Bedford: Huntingdonshire v. Bedford¬ 
shire ; at WIlles»ien Green, the Law v. M.C.C. and 
G.; at Finchley, Christ’s College v. M.C C. and 
G.—Leamington Archery Meeting—London 
Bicycle Club, Evening Meeting at Stamford 
Bridge—Burton-on-Trent Dog Show—Peterborough 
Hound Show—Summer Show at Botanic Gardens 
—Dropwort, great wild valerian, and mountain 
willow herb flower, o. w. 

(Mcket at Lord’s: Middlesex v. Oxford University: 
at the Oval, Cricketers’ Fund benefit; at Marl¬ 
borough, the College v. Hampshire; at Royston, 
Hertfordshire v. M.C.C. and G.; at Guildford, 
M.C.C. and G. v. Guildford.-Cinque Ports Regatta 
—Thistle upon thistle, cow parsnip, and earth-nut 
flower, and young frogs migrate, o. w. 

Midsummer Day—Cricket at Eton : Eton v. Win¬ 
chester; Sutton C. C. v. St Helens Athletic 


Sports—Vervain, corn poppy, self-heal, and 
agrimony flower, and great horse fly appears, w.o. 

25. Cricket at Malvern : Tlio College v. Herefordshire; 
at Dulwich, the College v. M.C.C. and G.—London 
Athletic Club Sports at Stamford Bridge—Hud¬ 
dersfield and Bristol Ariel Sports-Tricycle 
Championship—Crichton Bicycle Club at Crystal 
Palace — Aberdour Begatta — Greater knapweed 
flowers, 0. w. 

26. Idushroom appears and common mallow, dwarf 
mallow, and St. John’s wort flower, a. w. 

27. Cricket at Lord’s: 0.xford v. Cambridge; at Not¬ 
tingham, Yorkshire v. Notts ; at Derby, Derby¬ 
shire v. Lancashire—Lawn Tennis, London 
Athletic Club Members’ Tournament—Henbane, 
brown rape, goatsbeard, and deadly nightshade 
flower, o. w. 

28. Kensington Rese and Pelargonium Show—Boston 
Horse, Dog, and Poultry Show—Lime-tree, spear 
thistle, meadowsweet, greenweed, and wild thyme 
flower, G. w\ 

29. United Counties Pigeon Baces from Exeter- Dor- 
caster Agricultural Show—Plymouth Begatta 
Day lily, jasmine, hollyhock, lady’s bedstruw. 
nipplewort, and crested tiilstle flower, G. w. 

30. Cricket at Lord’s : Essex v. M.C.C. and G. ; at the 
Oval, Gentlemen v. Players—Henley Regatta - 
Sneezewort, marsh mallow, and pimpernel flower, 
and hoary beetle appears, o. w. 

■ 


OUB BRITISH FRESHWATER FISHES. 

(See the Coloured Plate issued tciUt current Part.) 


No. 

1. The Perch. 

2. „ Pepe or Ruffle. 

3. ,, Miller’s Thumb. 
4&4A. Smooth-tailed 

Stickleback. 

5. „ Ten-spined do. 

6. „ Four-spined do. 

7. ,, Short-splned do. 

8. „ Half-armed do. 

9. „ Rough-taileddo. 

10. „ Carp. 

11. ,, Crucian Carp. 

12. „ Prussian do. 

13. „ Golden do. 

14. „ Barbel. 

16. „ Gudgeon. 

16. „ Roach. 

17. „ Chub. 

18. „ Dace. 

19. „ Rudd. 

20. „ Azurine. 

21. „ Tench. 

22. ,. Golden Tench. 

23. „ Bream. 

24. „ White Bream. 

25. „ Pomeranian do. 


No. 


26. TTie Bleak. 

27. 

Minooiv. 

28. 

Loach. 

29. „ 

Spined Loach. 

30. „ 

Alice iihad, or 
Allis. 

31. „ 

Twaite Shad. 

32. „ 

Pike. 

33. „ 

Salmon. 

34. „ 

BuU Trout (M). 

34A. „ 

do. do. (F). 

35. „ 

Common Trout. 

36. „ 

GiUaroo do. 

37. „ 

Char. 

38, „ 
89. „ 

Grayling. 

Gwynlad. 

40. „ 

Vendace. 

41. „ 

Pollan. 

42. „ 

Powau. 

43. „ 

Smelt. 

44. .. 

Burbolt, or Bur¬ 
bot. 

45. „ 

Sturgeon. 

46. „ 

Sharp-nosed Eel. 

47. „ 

Broad-nosed do. 

48. .. 

Lampern. 


3. Kennel Club Dog Show at Crystal Palace — 
Horticultural Show at Kensington—Old Trafford I 
Horticultural Exhibition—Spearwort, birdsfoot 
trefoil, and fraxinella flower, and angler’s May-fly 
appears, o.w. Oxford Easter term ends. 

-4. Cricket at Lord's, Huntsmen v. Jockeys ; at Ton- 
bridge, the School v. M.C.C.; at Bromsgrove, the 
School V. Worcestershire; at Esher, M.C.C. and 
G. V. Esher—Lawn Tennis Championship at 
Prince’s—Otley and Stockport Athletic Sports- 
Royal Alfred Yacht Club and Thames Sailing Club 
Races—Islington Horse Show—Horticultural Show 
at Kensington — Bee orchis and lady’s-flnger 
flower, o.w. 

:S. Whit Sunday. Pink and mock orange flower, and 
Libellula Virgo appears, o.w. 

•B. Whit Monday, Bank Holiday—Cricket at Ix)rd’s : 
Over Thirty v. Under Thirty (for Farrands’ l)ene- 
flt): at Derby, Kent v. Derbyshire; at Sheffield, 
Notts CoBs V. Yorkshire Colts; at Uppingham, 
the School v. M.C.C. and G.—Newark on Trent, 
Leighton Buzzard, Hitchin, Fakenham, and 
Civil Service Supply Association Athletic Simrts— 
Bournemouth Bicycle and Tricycle Races—London 
Bicycle Club 100 miles race—Nore Yacht Club and 
Thames Valley Sailing Club Matches—Carlingford 
Regatta—Horticultural Show at Kensington- 
Agricultural Show at Tunbridge Wells. 

7. Whit Tuesday.—Dublin University and Lough¬ 
borough Athletic Sports—Birmingham Dairy and 
Poultry Show—Ripon Dog and Poultry Show, and 
Kensington Horticulture Show —Royal Alfred 
Yacht Cl Mb Match—Royal North Devon Golf Club 
—Vine flowers, o.w. 

8. Cricket at Elstree: The School v. M.C.C. and G. 
—Dudlev Athletic Sports—Caistor Dog Show— 
Portugal laurel, purple spotted martagon, 
meadow crane’s bill, and black bryony flower, 
O.W. 

D. Cricket at Lord’s: Notts v. Middlesex, at the Oval; 
Gloucestershire v. Surrey; at Manchester, Kent v. 

• Lancashire; at Leominster, Herefordshire v. Leo¬ 
minster ; at Winchester, the College v. M.C.C. and 
G. ; at l^nghton, Worcestershire v. Burton ; at 
Brightou, the College v. M.C.C. and G.—Bryony, 
fleld-pie, and bladder campion flower, o.w. 

10. Cricket at York : Yorkshire v. Gentlemen of York 
—Cambridge University Bicycle Club Baces— 
Hedge nettle flowers, o.w 

11. Cricket at Marlow : M.C.C. and O. v. Marlow ; at 
CliiswicJr, M.C.C. and G. v. Chiswick and Turuham 


THE “BOY’S OWN” LIFEBOAT FUND. 



TTENTION, boys I For weeks past our valued contributor, 
Mr. Ballantyne, has, at our suggestion, been describing, in 
his own gmphic way, the work and viilue of our noble 
British Lifeboat; and now that all are fully 
acquainted with the facts—facts that in them¬ 
selves should appeal almost irresistibly to eveiy 
true English heart—the time has surely come 
for us to fulfil the promise with which the 
articles commenced. 

We then WTote, it will be remembered, as 
follows : “ It IS our intention at once to open at 
our oflfice a subscription for a ^Boy's Own' Life¬ 
boat, and we feel sure that our readers in all 
parts of the world will heartily unite with us in 
this effort. A properly-equipped Lifeboat cost.s 
£600, or with its carriage, etc., £1,000. There 
ought to be no difficulty in raising even this 
latter amount if only all our readers will take 
the matter up with the spirit it deserves. AVe 
will furnish in another number full details of 
the best way to set to work.” We now, with 
the story of tlie lifeboat's “ Battles with the 
Sea” ringing in our ears, earnestly invite a 
united effort towards the attainment of the 
object for which the articles were mainly 
written. Let us have, boys, and at once, a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together; and 
the thing, we believe, difficult as it may look to the timorous, will be bravely done. 

But how shall you set to work ? Let us briefly explain what wc conceive will he the best 
plan. To send up to us by letter in stamps any sum under Is. is of course to waste whatamouut.s 
in the aggregate to a very considerable total in postage ; and it will be decidedly better, therefore, 
in all cases where it can be managed, as in schools, families, etc., that one correspondent sJiouhl 
undertake to gollect the various smaller sums, and forward them in one amount. In the villages 
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one boy miglit be appointed as secretary or collector by his fellows for this purpose ; and in towns, 
committees might readily be formed (either for the w'hole town or for the various sections) with the 
clergyman, minister, or other known and responsible person as treasurer. In schools, both public 
and private, the master would in most cases, we doubt not, l>e found willing heartily to co¬ 
operate, and to act as treasurer if needs be. To encourage and assist our readers, we propose (1) to 
acknowledge week by w’eek in our columns in detail all sums received over Is., with the names or 
initials of donors or collectors ; (2) to issue collecting-cards ; and (3) to offer prizes. 

Collecting-cards. —These will be furnished to all who, in aj»plyiDg for tliem, send a properly 
stamped and addressed envelope, and also a letter of recommendation from clergyman, tutor, 
employer, schoolmaster, or other responsible person. The necessity for this must bo obvious. All 
cards thus supplied will be duly numbered and registered with the names and addresses of the 
applicants, and thus the chances of cards getting into the wrong hands, and being employed by 
unscrupulous persons for their own improper puri>oses, will be greatly minimised if not rendered 
absolutely impossible. 

Prizes. —To encourage all workers in this good cause, we purpose giving prizes (to consist of the 
bound vols. 1 and 2 of the B. 0. P., duly signed by the Editor,) for the lad not over 21 years of 
age who shall send us up the largest amount in each of the following divisions :—1. London ; 2. 
The English counties ; 3. Scotland ; 4. Ireland ; 5. 'Wales ; 6. The Continent and Colonies ; 7. The 
Public, National, and Board Schools; 8. The Private Schools ; and 9. Training Ships, Orphan¬ 
ages, and other public institutions. Then, as there are many of our sistem and young lady cousins 
who would doubtless like to join in such a noble work, we w ill allot a 10th prize to them, to be 
won in the same way. 

"We should like to see the work accomplished, and the Lifeboat well in hand, before the com¬ 
pletion of the present volume, and would recommend, therefore, that the start be made without 
delay. The collecting-cards may be had at once, and any further particulars necessary will be 
furnished week by week. 


Carrfspmtbtuct. 



O T I C E. 

In our next 
number toe hope, 
to commence 
some “ Cricket 
Ifotee,” nritten 
I /or the D. O. P. 

' btf the highcut 

living authori¬ 
ties on the 
game. The first 
paper icill be bg 
L«ird Charles 
Russell, and 
will be entitled, 
•• Glances at 
Cricket — Past, 
Present, and 
Future." 

Our large 
coloured plate 
of “ Famous 
English Crick¬ 
eters," which, 
owing to the 
very large de¬ 
mand for it 
was soon out qf 
stock, has been 
reprinted, and 
may now again 
be obtained by 
order through 
the booksellers, 
price 3(1. IPifA 
mir June. Part 
we issue a fine coloured plate of OUR British Fresh- 
W’ATER Fishes, and weekly readers may obtain it 
for 2d. _ 


J. E. C. —The king cannot give check in chess, l>ecan8e 
in doing so he would put himself int'» check. In 
the case of a pawn arriving at an eighth squ.are 
which is guarded by a rook or other piece, the rook 
would take the pawn without waiting for its being 
changed for a queen. If, for some reason, the pawn 
Is not taken, the rook can take the queen next move 
if the <iueen is still in its power. 

A Reaper (Bradford) writes: “As you are no doubt 
aware, there has lately come before the public a 
new method of saving hy means of penny postage- 
stamps. Do you not think it would be a deal im¬ 
proved If a fresh stamp was also brought forward, 
ns many boys en obtaining situations have stamps 
entrusted to their care, and would not be able to 
resist temptation?” The subject is one that has 
already been pretty freely discussed In the public 
press, and there is no doubt a good deal in what our 
correspondent says. 

Enquirer —In the word “eiderdown” the “i” is 
sounded; In the word “neither” the usage Is vari¬ 
able; hut probably the “i" has It now, espechlly 
since the advocates of phonetic spelling, and the 
writers of “Vitman’s Fhonetic Shorthand,” decided 
for that letter. When Dr. Johnson w’as once asked 
by a lady whether it should be neither or neither, 
lie replied, with characteristic bluntness, ^'nayther;" 
but that was a loug time ago. 


T. W. (Sunderland.)—For the management of dogs, 
• their feeding, training, etc., you cannot possibly do 
better than read tlie illustrated series of articles on 
that subject in our last volume. All the back num¬ 
bers can be obtained by order through the book¬ 
sellers, or direct fronr our office. 

Laguna.—T he address of W'ard and Lock Is .Salisbury 
Square, London. Ttio postage of a shilling book 
would probably be 2d. 

Semper Par ATCS(W^ltham8tow).— To become a master 
under the School Board it is necessary to hold a cer- 
I titlcate that can only be obtained after having actu¬ 
ally trained or taught in a certilied school. The 
Elementary Education Act, which will afford you 
the information you desire, can be obtained of Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. It costs only a few pence. 

F. J. H. and Others —For illustrated articles on R.al>- 
blts and Rabbit-keeping refer to our first volume. 
You can still get the back numliers. 

E. S. Janso.v.— It is easy to see that you are a slovenly 
operator, from the slovenliness of your writing and 
orthogruphic errors. You state that unvulcanised 
ruliber will not dissolve in benzoline, but merely 
forms a jelly. W'hat is that jelly but a thick solu¬ 
tion ? And do you not see that by adding more ben¬ 
zoline you would convert the thick into a thin solu¬ 
tion ? Go on diluting with lieiizoline until the solu¬ 
tion is thin enough for spreading along the edges of 
your silver paper with a knife. Before you so confi¬ 
dently affirm ” the whole thing is decid^Iy wrong,” 
be assured that you have implicitly followed instruc¬ 
tions, and in writing again please remember the 
word “ balloon ” has two Is, and the word “ impos¬ 
sible” two s’s. 

Garden, H. E, and Others.—Articles on gardening 
have already appeared in our columns, as follows: 
“The Boy's Own Flower Garden” (No. 11), “Town 
Gardening” (No. 17), and “Window Gardening for 
j B<.ys” (No. 23). You should obtain these numl>ers 
through your bookseller, as of course we cannot keep 
repeating such information. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(third series.) 

IV.—Design for New Year’s Card. 

W E offered in No. 94, page 80, Two Prizes, 
of the value of One Guinea and Half-a- 
Guinea respectively, for the best design for a 
New Year’s Card, the size and material being 
left optional. Competitors were to be divided 
into two classes—Class I. embracing ages from 
16 to 21, and Class II. all ages up to 16, the 
class exhibiting the greater merit to secure the 
higher prize. 

The number of our readers who entered into 
this competition was very much smaller than in 
the Essay and Illuminating tournays that pre¬ 
ceded it; yet not a little of the work submitted 
was of very considerable excellence—so much 
so, indeed, that we have decided to give Extra 
Prizes over and above those olfered, in both 
classes. Our Award is as follows :— 


Clas.s I. {ages 16 fo 21.) 

First Prize.—One Guinea. 

John Herbert Stott (aged 17), 39, Ilorlc 
Green Road, Claremont, Halifax. 

Extra Prizes.—Seven Shillings and Sixpev^ 
each, 

W. A. Richardson (aged 19), ^larsh Hous 
Rothwell. 

Ernest Benning (aged 19), 134, Great Por 
land Street, W'. 

F. P. Munro (aged 16), South Cottage, Thu 
low Park Road, Dulwich, s.E. 

certificates of merit. 

W3I. H. Allen, Southwood Lodge, Tyson Road, For< 
Hill, S.E. 

Fredk. £. Thomas, 18, Judd Street, Euston Road,w 
George Sturt, 42, Borough, Faniham. 

G. F. Hennkv, 26, Cozells Street North, Birminghar 
W. B. Coles, 75, Bath Road, Exeter. 

Edwabd E. Hindlev, 115, High Street, North Sho 
Blackpool, Lancashire. 

J. H. Barnes, 6, Portland Place, w. 

Walter A. Catlow, 76, Humberstone Gate.Lelcest 
Alfred L. Nicholson, Wheatsheaf Inn, Gallowga 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Percy Smith, 77, Rushmore Road, Clapton Park, e, 
Horacr S. Hopkins, 57, Maslwo’ Road, Hamm 
smith. 

Arthur C. Butt, 317, Amhurat Road, Stoke N( 
ingtoii. 

W. U. Robson, 42, Ellisou Villas, Blount Pleasn 
Gateshead. 

David Hiohkt, lO, Bams Street, Ayr, 

Joseph R. S. Hklsbt, F*en-y-Bryn, near St. Asaph. 
Fkkdk. O. Price, 24, High Town, Hereford. 

F. M. Hawnt, 13 Court, 5 House, Bishop Street, M( 
ley Street, Hinningham. 

Ernest Wray. 81, Lrmdon street, Greenwich, s.E. 
W'M. M. Butcher, Msgdola, Napier Road, Redla 
Bristol. 

W. Maliphant, Station Road, TYood Green, N. 
Harry Hopkins, 24, Itcg^nt's Park Road, n.w. 

E. TV. H. Fykrs, 19, Onslow Gardens, South K 
sington. 

Fredk. J. Wiles, North Street, Colchester, Essex. 
W. C. Freeman, Jun., Clifton Villas, Upper Fant I 
Maidstone. 

Henry C. Smith, ll, Belgrave Mews East, Belgi 
Square, s.W. 

F. F. Bowman, The Home, Edgworth, near Bolton. 
Herbert J. Callinoh am. Woodbine Cottage, Brigt 

Road, Surbiton. 


Cl.\ss II. {all ages up to 16.) 

Prize. — Ha If- a-Gu iiiea. 

Albert C. Breden (aged 13), 149, Skidne 
Street, Harford Street, Mile End, k. 

Extrcj Prizes.—Seven Shillings and Sixjn 
each. 

Geo. S. Notman (age 15), 108, Maple Str 
Montreal, Canada. 

Albert E. Bow’ERS (aged 14), 5, Glouce 
Road, Kew, s.w*. 

Extra Prizes.—Five Shillings each. 
Robert Nathan (aged 14), 11, Pembri 
Square, w. 

Richard Clare Ross (aged 14), Woodb: 
27, Edinburgh Road, Inverness, N.B. 

Certificates. 

Malcolm R. Hunter (aged 14), lOO, Elgin Road, Mi 
Vale, w. 

Arthur Harry Church (aged 15), 6, Skardon PI 
Plymouth. 

H. Williams, Hogarth Works, Cliiswlck. 

3. M. SwiNOLER, 62, Stainforth Street, IJirmlnghan 
George E. Ea.staff, 70, Silchester Roud, Not 
Hill, w. 

C. Knemeykr, 13, Derby Villas, Forest Hill. 

)Vm. H. Simpson, 60, Nethernood Koad, West I 
sington Park, w. 

James A. Little, Greenhill, Tinuart Street, Green 
N.B. 

Percy E. Hurst, St. John's Villa, Eastbourne. 
Herbert J. Eldridoe, 6, Water Lano, Brixton. 
Robert T. Galbraith, 13, Sackville Street, Lon 
derry. 

Edwin R. Wilkinson, 3, Winsley Villas. Cobourg 
Montpelier, Bristol. 

Ernest Day, Frindsbury, Rochester, Kent. 

C. E. Wilkinson, 60, Church Street, Kensington. 







W£ CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 

Bv Gohdox Staijles, m.d., 
i j.'Aor 0 / •* Jungle, Peak, and Plain," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XII.—C0NTAIM>0 A .STKANCiE, 
TLI.NGE srroilY, TOLD BY THE SNUGGERY FIRP:. 

I T never rains but it pours,” said 
McBain, entering the saloon rubbing 
iL* hands, and smiling as he seated himself 
cthe breakfast-table. “ Steward, I hope 
‘•M beefsteak this morning, with boiled 
£2s to follow, for I declare to you honestly 
‘fioo’t thiok I ever felt half so hungry in 
cy bom days before I Bravo, steward I 
Bn), Peter ! Be thankful, hoys, for aU 
mercies, and fall to I ” 

“One would think, captain,” said Ralph, 
^ you bad got good news this mom- 

"^diy, it makes one laugh just to look 
£joa,” said Rory. 

“Laugh away, lad!” said McBain; 
ittgh and grow fat, but eat as well. 


Wandering among the Ice. 
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boys! And wby haven’t you been on deck, 
eh?” 

“ Overslept ourselves,” observed Allan. 

** Well, no wonder! You’re young, and 
the excitement of the past few days has 
been great: even I have felt it. But to¬ 
day, my boys, there isn’t a pirate in sight; 
the wind has gone back to the south-east, 
and in five more days, if it holds, we’ll be 
on shore shooting the denizens of the 
scented pine forests of the fiirthest north 
lands of America.” 

Our heroes were soon on deck,* the Snow¬ 
bird was bounding along before a beautiful 
breeze, with all her fair-weather sails set 
and nicely trimmed. Every one on board 
seemed joyful; the laugh and the joke 
were heard from the second officer’s cabin, 
and the men in the forecastle were trolling 
a song. 

That same evening a very happy ^oup 
were assembled around a bright fire in the 
cosey snuggery. They were our heroes 
three, squatted or reclining on mats before 
the stove, not sitting on chairs—certainly 
not, they knew a trick worth two of that. 
The captain occupied a rocking-chair, as 
became his dignity; Oscar’s the St. Ber¬ 
nard’s nose was turned stovewards; and 
Bory was making a pillow of him. Oscar 
was eyeing the cheerful blaze, but every 
other eye was directed upon wee weazen¬ 
faced Magnus Green, the mysterious little 
stranger that McBain had picked up in 
Lerwick, and who had done them such 
noble service in crippling the pirate. He 
was seated on a camp-stool in a comer. 

“ Now, Magnus! ” cried McBain, “we’re 
all waiting for your yam.” 

“ Jan Jansen, then,” said Magnus, after 
a moment’s pause or two—“Jan Jansen, 
gentlemen, was first mate of a mer¬ 
chant brig, as neat and tight a little 
craft as ever sailed the seas. He had 
been in her, man and boy, for nearly 
twenty years — in the same ship and 
with the same captain. This captain was 
a Dane, but he h^ed and he sailed from a 
little town in Shetland. And dearly did 
this sailor captain love his profession; he 
was never really at home except when 
afloat jon the billowy ocean, when he was as 
happy as the sea-birds. 

“Many a long and prosperous voyage 
he had made to distant lands, and never as 
yet had misfortune—apart from the usual 
ups and downs of a sailor’s life—^befallen 
him. He had a wife—ay, and a family. 
Before the latter had increased the skipper’s 
wife had used to sail with her husband, 
but latterly she had stayed at home. And 
now that she could no longer share his 
perils, aU she could do^—and that wasn’t 
little, either^—was to pray for him, and 
teach his dear children to do so likewise. 
But she thought that if her house were 
only close to the sea it would seem like 
living nearer to the loved one. So the 
captain built a house on the slope of a 
hiU, and planted pine-trees thereon to 
shelter it from the cutting winds that in 
winter and spring swept downwards from 
the north and north-east. And the win¬ 
dows of the house looked away over the 
broad Atlantic. In his outward voyages 
the captain’s ship, after leaving the port 
of embarkation, passed within two miles 
of his cottage door, and his wife and 
children used to watch the trim-built brig 
M she glided away from the land, lessen¬ 
ing and lessening, imtil she looked but 
hke a bird on the horizon, and finally dis¬ 
appeared. On stormy nights, when the 
'vvnid howled aroixid the cottage, and the 
angry waves lashed themselves into foam 


against the dark cliffs that bounded the 
sea-beach, the little lonely family would 
assemble in the parlour to pray for poor 
father, far at sea, to Him who can quiet 
the raging of the winds, and say to the 
troubled ocean, ‘ Peace, be still! ’ 

“ But the Danish captain was not only a 
fortunate sailor but a very ambitious man 
as well, and ever after each successful 
voyage his wife would entreat him to 
remain on shore now for the rest of his 
life. Several times indeed the husband 
had acceded to her wishes, and settled 
down on shore. But only for a time, for 
woe is me 1 the heart of a true sailor is 
often as restless as the great sea itself. 

“ The pet of the captain’s household was 
his only daughter, a bright-faced lovely girl 
of sweet seventeen. With her fair flowing 
hair, her laughing blue eyes, her cheerful 
voice, and her winsome ways, no wonder 
Nanette was a favourite. But why did she 
so love to roam down by the rocks where 
the sea-gulls screamed, and why, when 
her father was abroad, did her eyes so often 
fill with tears as she gazed across the sea ? 
She was her father’s darling, it is true; but 
she was something else—she was brave Jan 
Jansen’s promised bride. And his thoughts 
were always on shore withNanette, and hers 
were on the little barque with Jan. When 
he was at sea the months seemed to her 
like long gloomy years, and the few weeks 
he was at home like bright short hours of 
sunshine and j oy. - 7 

“ And they were going to be married after ' 
the very next voyage; then Jan was to have 
a ship of his own, and take her away with 
him to the sunny lands he was so fond of de¬ 
scribing to her, and about which she so 
loved to hear, as they walked arm in arm on 
the breezy cliff-tops. 

“ If previous voyages had seemed long to 
Nanette, this last appeared an age in itself. 
But one summer’s morning when Nanette 
awoke and opened her window to admit 
the sweet sea air and the song of the lark, 
oh ! joy, there was the dear old brig with 
her sea-washed sides, standing close in 
towards the land, and she was sure—yes, 
there was no mistake about it—^those were 
her father and Jan waving their handker¬ 
chiefs to attract her attention. How 
quickly did Nanette dress that morning 
and hurry out; and how 8 x>eedily did she 
bend on and hoist the r^ flag on th 6 
garden staff, to teU her anxious father and 
lover that all was well at home ! 

“ Then away stood the brig 09 the star¬ 
board ‘tack, and next day Nanette had 
beside her all that she loved on earth— 
father, mother, her brothers, and Jan. 

“ There seemed to be a cloud on the 
captain’s brow, which his wife was not 
slow to notice, and even honest Jan 
appeared to be possessed of some gloomy 
secret that sat but uneasily on his mind. 
Yet each when asked had only replied, 

“ ‘ ’Tis nothing, you will hear it ^ in 
good time.’ 

“ But that evening, after supper was 
cleared away, and Jan with the capteun sat 
beside the fire in the cosey parlour, 

“ ‘ Wife,’ said the mariner, ‘ I have news 
for you that is both good and bad. Tell 
them, Jan, I can’t.* 

“Jan dared not meet the loving eyes of 
poor Nanette, but gazed dreamily into the 
fire as he told them the news that some 
shipwrecked sailors had brought to the 
port of Katrinesand, from which they had 
last sailed, of wealth immeasurable to be 
made on an island far away in the frozen 
ocean, and of mines of ivory to be had for 
the gathering, and of the captain’s 


resolve to make one last—certainly 
last—Jan little knew how prophetic 
he spoke—voyage in the brig, and 1 
this voyage was to be to the Arctic regi< 
and that neither he nor the caj> 
doubted that this single voyage w< 
make wealthy men of them both. 

“ The wife was the first to reply, for ] 
Nanette was sobbing as if her heskrt w< 
breeds. 

“ ‘ Oh I * cried the captain’s wife, ‘ 
ever, ever thus. Do not go, I beseech ; 
oh! my husband. Do not Vashly brave 
terrors of that dreadful sea of ice. T 
has been a cloud on my heart for w 
that I could not understand till now, 
both Nanette and myself have drea 
dreams that bode no good to us or c 
Husband, husband, stay at home.’ 

‘ ‘ But a determined man will have his ^ 
and the captain’s mind was so bent on 
new project that nothing would in 
him to give it up. What his wife 1 
suffer, but Nanette even more, for w 
ever her father went Jan was boun 
follow, and the danger would be the ( 
to both! 

“ On the twenty-first day of Apri 
seventeen hundred and ninety-six, i 
sailed away from Shetland the sturdy 
Danish Queen, well manned, mated, 
and commanded, and with it went 
hearts of the gentle Nanette and 
mother. 

“ The day was mild and balmy. A 
south wind blew over the sea and filler 
sails, and wafted the brig—oh! how 
she seemed to fly—away and away 
away, till she disappeared on the nort 
horizon, and the poor bereaved ones, ch 
in each other’s arms, wept in silence 
for neither could find a word of coi 
for the other; hope itself had fled 
their hearts. 

“ And the Danish Queen returned 1 
no more to Shetland shores. 

“ Two years and a half had barely p 
since she sailed away, and the au 
leaves were mingling with the long j 
grass in the little churchywrd of De 
when two new-made graves might 
been seen there, side by side. One 
that of little Nanette, the other the j 
of her heartbroken mother. 

“ And the time flew by and the D 
Queen was soon forgotten, and peopl 
ceased to speak of her, and the frien 
her brave sailors had doffed the ga 
mourning for five long years. 

“ But one day there arrived in She 
the whaling barque Glotho, direct fro: 
Greenland Ocean, and one passengei 
sole survivor, by his own account, c 
ill-fated Danish Queen. If it were h 
as he said, there must be some sti 
mystery about his existence for so 

ears on the sea of ice, which evei 

ansen himself—for it was he—coulc 
or rather would not, then explain. H 
found dressed in bear-skins, a young 
but with snow-white hair and beard, 
dering purposelessly on the ice, and 
on board. All that he would tell wa 
his unfortunate vessel bad been dash 
pieces against the ice just three 11 : 
after he had left Shetland, and th 
alone of all on board had been savet 
a watery grave. 

“ Jan Jansen never shed a tear wh 
heard of the death of the two 
he had loved far better than any on 
on earth, but he never smiled again 
built himself a small cottage and 
a little farm quite' close to the j 
yard of Dergen, and in sight of tb 





** The Lonely Island in the Frozen Ocean." 


Iran softened the poor man’s grief, and to 
acy an earnest child-listener, not a few 
i whom have long ago gone grey and 
seed away from earth, he used to tell the 
Lie of his strange adventures in the far-off 
A of ice. 

It was on winter evenings, when the 
aov was sifting in beneath ^an Jansen’s 
door, and the roar of the wind | 
agling with the dash of the waves on | 
ie cliffs beneath, that Jan would draw 
^ to the fire, and rake the blazing peat 
^rher till the shadows danced and 
i^ed on the walls; then his little friends 
it sure that he was going to repeat to 
I'm his strange, strange story. I 

“‘But I never told you, did I ? * old Jan | 
•Jd say, * of the lonely island of Alba, | 
the frozen ocean.’ i 

“He had told them scores of times, but , 
i tale never palled imon them. 

""Yes, yes. Father Jan,’ they would cry, | 
at we have quite forgotten a great deal 
at you told us. Do tell us once again of 
it wonderful island, and all the strange 
i&gs you saw there.* 

“And Jan would begin, keeping his eyes 
ithe fire, as if the curling smoke and the j 
ihng peat aided his recollections. 

‘ It was almost summer when the good 
% Danish Queen left Shetland. A 
‘voring breeze filled our sails, and in less 
an fourteen days we made the ice, and 
c ripple left the water, but still the wind 
iw fair. Onward we ploughed oim way 
the sturdy brig, now through fields of 
atiag slush and snow, now through 
Mims of small bergs but little larger 
^ sheep or swans. Farther north still, 
d the bergs grew as large as oxen, then 
big as elephants, then bigger than 
Kses, then bigger than churches ; and as 

• T rose and fell on the smooth dark bil- 

they threatened us every moment 
t*! iestruction. Then we knew we had 

• ia=t reached the sea of perpetual ice; 
^ the season of the year when the sun 

sets, but goes on day and night, 
■nd and round in the cold blue sky, 
Hifre never a cloud is seen. We saw 
birds and beasts in the water and 

* -be ice, beasts that glared at us with a 
^ " fearless stare, and birds that floated 

* "- vse we could have captured them by 

The beautiful snowbird, with 
|-*:aige more white than the lily’s petal, 


writh ej’es and legs of crimson, and bill of 
jet; the wild pilot bird, and a hundred 
curious gulls, and Jittle sparrow-like birds 
that fluttered from berg to berg in the 
breeze, as if it were very much against 
I their will they were there at all; and flocks 
' of curious blackbirds with white mottled 
breasts, that laughed in the air as they flew 
around us writh a sound like the voices of 
little children just let loose from school. 
We saw the lonely narwhal, the unicorn of 
the sea, with his one long ivory horn ap¬ 
pearing and disappearing in the black 
waters as he pursued his prey. Seals in 
thousands popped their heads above the 
water to stare at us with their beautiful 
eyes; sea cows basked on the snowy bergs; 
whales played their gigantic fountains on 
every side of us; and the great Greenland 
bear, king of these regions of ice, stalked 
majestically around on many a floe, waiting 
a chance to pounce on some imwary seal. 

“ Northwards still, and now we sailed into 
an open sea, where no icebergs were any¬ 
where visible—nothing but water, water, 
wherever we looked, except on the northern 
horizon, where was one small snowy cone, 
no bigger it would seem than a sugarloaf. 
Taller and taller and broader and broader 
it grew, as we sailed towards it till it formed 
itself into a lofty table-land, and we found 
ourselves under the ice-bound cliffs of the 
Isle of Alba. 

“ ‘ Ima^ne if you can a large and moun¬ 
tainous i^and covered with the snows of 
ages, with one gigantic cone, the shaft of 
an extinct volcano, towering upwards until j 
lost in the heavens ; imagine all around an 
ocean of inky blackness, a sky above of 
cloudless blue, with a sun like a rayless 
disc of molten silver ; imagine neither 
sight nor sound of life, saving the mournful 
cry of the wheeling sea-bird, or the sullen 
plunge of the narwhal and whale; and 
imagine if you can the feeling of being all 
alone in such a place, where foot of mortal 
man had never been planted before. 

‘“But for all this, little recked the brave 
crew of the Danish Queen, for we found 
the ivory we had braved every danger to 
seek. 

“ ‘ Caves full of it! 

“ ‘ Mines of it! 

“ ‘For days and weeks our boats did 
nothing but ply between ship and shore, 
laden to the gun^^ale with our pearly trea¬ 


sure. We had but room for one more ton. 
It was ready packed on shore, and I was 
left to watch. Alas I and alas ! that same 
night it came on to blow great guns from 
off the ocean. I. could not see our brig for 
the foam and spray that dashed over the 
cliffs. But, ah me! I soon heard a mourn¬ 
ful and piercing shriek, rising high over 
wail of wind and wash of wave, and I know 
then she had gone down and all on board 
had perished. Shuddering with cold and 
hoiTor, I sheltered myself in the inner re~ 
cesses of a cave, careless even of falling a 
victim to a bear. I wandered in, and I 
wandered on and on, till I could no longer 
hear the surging of the storm-lashed waves, 
and the light behind me was swallowed up 
in obscurity. And now I could distinctly 
perceive a glimmering light and a rising 
mist far away ahead, while at the same 
time the air aroimd me waxed sensibly 
warmer ; still a spirit of curiosity seemed 
to impel me forward, until I found myself 
standing in front of a vast waterfall, which 
disappeared in the bowels of the earth 
beneath my feet, while floating in the 
vapoury mist above me were beings the 
most lovely I had ever imagined, in gauzy 
garments of pink and green. 

“ ‘ With their strange eyes bent pityingly 
on me, those water-spirits floated nearer 
and nearer. Then I felt lifted off my feet 
and borne gently but swiftly upwards 
through the luminous haze, upwards and 
into day once more; and what a blissful 
day! 

“ ‘ In this lovely land, where I dwelt so 
long, there was no alloy of sorrow, and 
the strange, bright beings that inhabited 
it were as happy and joyous as the biids 
that sang on every bough, or the flowers 
that wooed the wind and the sunshine. 

“ ‘ Five years passed away like one long 
and happy dream ; then one day my spirit- 
friends came towards me ^vith downcast 
looks and tear-bedimmed eyes. They came 
to tell me that, as with joy they had found 
me, so in Borrow they must now part with 
me—that no mortal must stay longer in 
their land than my allotted time. Then 
they cl rid me in skips and conveyed me 
up the mountain-side, oven to the top of 
the highest cone. Looking down from 
this height, I could behold all the sea of 
ice spread out like a map before me, v/ith 
sealers at work on the southern floes. 
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“ * “ Yonder are your countrymen,” said 
the beautiful spiiits; then sadly they bade 
me farewell. 

‘“It must have been days afterwards 
when I was picked up by the Clotho’s 
men, who had gone to look for fresh¬ 
water ice.* 

“The old man,” continued Magnus 
Qreen, ‘ ‘ used to sigh as he finished his 
story, and we—for I, gentlemen, was one 
of his child-listeners — just whispering 
adieu, would steal away homewards 
ihrough the winter s night, seeing as we 
went spirits in every 
curling snowdrift, 
and hearing voices 
in every blast.” 

“And what do 
you now think,’* 
asked McBain, aft^ 
a pause, “of this 
old man’s strange 
story ? ” 

“ Of the spiiit 
portion of it,” said 
Magnus, “I cannot 
give an opinion, but 
\hat a sea of open 
water does lie to the 
far north, my ex¬ 
perience as sealer 
and whaler has long 
since convinced me. 

The Isle of Alba is 
known to many 
Norwegian narwhal 
and walrus hunters, 
and I believe the 
mammoth caves of 
ivory to be not only 
probable, but a fact. ” 

“And you think,” 
continued McBain, 

“you can guide us 
and pilot us to these 
strange regions ? ” 

“ Yes, yes! ” cried 
Magnus, producing 
from his bosom an 
old and much- 
stained parchment 
chart, and, tapping 
it with his skinny 
hand as he spoke, 

“it is all here, even 
if my memory failed 
me. Yes, yes: lean 
guide you, if the 
hearts of'your crew 
do not fail them 
before the dangers 
to be encountered.” 

“ I can answer 
for the hearts of my 
crew,** said McBain, smiling; 


situation I was placed, I gave my whole heart 
and mind to the business in which I was en¬ 
gaged. I never grudged time nor trouble, and 
had no regard for fixed hours for work—when 
there was work to be done, early or late made 
no difference to me. Another principle lef me 
inculcate upon young men. Do not let them 
suppose that their conduct is unobserved by 
their superior officers, and that it is of little 
concern how they conduct themselves if they 
only manage to get through the day s work 
without censure. On the contrary, their 
behaviour is constantly under notice, and they 
may rest assured that a diligent, hearty, and 



Lord Beaconsfieid, K.Q. 
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___they are conscientious discharge of duty, and an intelli- 

hewts oFoJc, my Mk^us ! °You’U see ! ” (tent F^onnance of the work entosted to then., 
uearis oi ® . .. is the sure, and I may add, the only way to 

i;r« Tf io fvrkTTt tVtA hrannlipj* t.bn.t 


exact account of all I earned and all I spent. . 
first I found this to be rather irksome, but 
soon became accustomed to it, and I have cd 
tinned the practice ever since. I would recoi 
mend this to my young friends, if for no otl 
reason than as one conducive te habits of ca; 
fitness and regularity.” 

Earl Calms. 

At the recent re-opening of Exeter Hall^ 
the headquarters of the Young Men’s Christj 
Association, the Earl of Shaftesbury presiding, t 
leading resolution was moved by the Archbist 
of Canterbury, and seconded by Lord Cairns, i 
ex-Lord Chancellor 
England. Lord Caii 
concluded his spe< 
with an appeal worl 
to be laid to heart 
every youth: “A 
I venture earnestly t 
affectionately to 
to every young n 
who hears me, that t 
and vital religion is 
merely a bond to b 
together an Asso 
tion, or even a Chui 
but that it invo] 
and it requires iu e 
individual a sepan 
real, personal trani 
tion between the ii 
vidnal and his 3avi< 
and until that tran 
tion is adjusted and 
tied satirfactorily tl 
can come to that ii 
vidual no real peace 
real happiness, no 
energy lor that wl 
is good, no real pc 
to resist that whic 
evil. And believe 
all else is nothinj 
comparison with i 
Your advancemen 
life — your healt 
your recreation— 
trade—your busiiic 
your reputation— 
position in society- 
esteem of your fe! 
men—all these tl 
are important in 
way, but they arc 
thing, absolut 
literaBy nothino 
comparison with 
answer to this al 

r rtant question, 
not merely a ( 
tian in name, o 
member of a Chr 
Association, but I 
a real, individual 
sonal knowledg 
Christ as my ^ Sa 
and my God ? ” 


{To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 

A Bank Manager's Advice. 

A HANDSOME testimonial was lately presented 
in Scotland to the manager of a bank, on retinng 
after long service. Mr. Headman, after the i>er- 
Konal starenients suitable to the occasion, took 
the opportunity of saying some words of counsel 
and encouragement specially addressed to young 
bank clerks, but useful for boys and lads in 
every department of business or work. “ When 
1 came to Glasgow in 1842 I had very few 
friends and no influence, and with as little ex¬ 
pectation of becoming manager of this bank as 
of being Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and 
Nvhile humbly acknowledging a kind Providence 
■ 'ii'h has prospered my career in life, I may, 
jnt presumption, say that in whatever 


succeed in life. It is from the branches that 
vacancies in the head office are almost invariably 
filled, and again, it is generally fi“om the head 
office that promotions are made to agencies. It 
has always been my desire, as I am sure it will 
be that of my successor, to select those for pro- 
motiou who have been distinguished by their 
ability, diligence, and good conduct in a sub¬ 
ordinate capacity. There is another point upon 
which I should wish to make a few remarks, as 
it has special reference to the business of all 
connected with banking. It has been my lot, 
for the whole of my business life, to be entrusted 
with the funds of others. Indeed it has been 
ray sole occupation, for I never was engaged in 
business on my own account. When I first 
came to Glasgow 1 resolved that, having to deal 
with money not belonging to myself, I should 
be extremely particular as to my own. I deter¬ 
mined that ^Mitever my income was I should 


EAST LONDON HOSPITAL FOE CHILDRl 

The Rev. H. Wltherly, M.A. writes:--As 
the institutions to which the Illuminations ii 
late competition were sent, it may be oi mtej 
remind your readers of the somewhat romantic* 
of the East London HospiUl. Several years ba 
cholera broke out In East Loudon; an Indian c 
Dr. Hedeford, and a trained nurse, meeting a| 
daily duties during that terrible visitapon, fell i 
with one another, married, and determined to eo 
living on the scenes of their former laboura 
that vast child-population around them, and tillt 
pity for their miseries and wants, »' 

ness, they set up in an old sail-loft of the ro 
character ten little beds, and took up their own 
in the sail-loft. They tended and cared for 
little charges till they either were respired to 
or died. One day the late Charles Dickens, in 
his rambles, came across the little ^il-loft lu 
and rightly termed it ‘a Uttle star in the East. 

“Mr. Hedeford died, and his widow went a 
but their work, thus humbly begun, was not s 
to drop. The fruit of their early labeui^ rem.-u 
in the too small but useful building known 
East London Hospital for Children. If any < 
readerswould wish to visit it they would be vrel 
and have their hearts gladdened by seeing the c< 


ana nave nieir jicun.» —r, — - 

iiiiucu men- —- --- j and rest, and ease the many little suiicrera derii 

live within it, and at the same time keep an i a stay within its walls.” 
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ADVENTURES AFLOAT: 

OJ, THE STORY OF A SUPERCARGO. 

Bt TIIE LATE AV. H. G. Kixgstok, 

^,i^tJ“FrmPcted(r-Monkey to Admiral" "PeUr 
Trawl," etc. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

j'ia away the masts—the shrouds first! 
I Be smart, my men ! *’ cried a voice. 
Who dares give that order ? ” shrieked 
B the captain; “ she*!! be over this in no 
ke." 

“I dare obey it! ” exclaimed one of £he 


1 the rocks amid the foaming breakers. We 
I could see nothing beyond the ship except 
I the troubled waters. Our chief hope rested 
on her not being wedged in the rocKS. Now 
she lifted and drove on her bottom, grind¬ 
ing over the coral; now down she came 
again, and rocked to and fro in the surges. 
Directly the after masts were cleared away, 
her head paid off, and we drove on stem 
first. It was pitiable to hear the cries 
i which rose from the terror-stricken pas- 
j sengers, but as we could as yet give them 
no comfort, I refrained from going below. 
William and Trundle, O’Carroll and I, 
J stood together holding on to the stump of 


; At length the ship was lifted by a huge 
I wave. On she drove. It seemed that the 
next time she came down on the hard rocks 
I it must be to her destruction. On, on she 
I went; the waters roared and hissed around 
I her. Instead of the expected catastrophe, 

I suddenly she appeared to be floating with 
comparative calmness ; she had been forced 
; over the reef, but the furious wind was still 
! driving her before it. 

I “ We should anchor this instant! ” said 
I O’Carroll, but neither the master nor his 
I mates were on deck to give the necessary 
orders. “ Stand by to anchor! ” cried 
O’Carroll. 



r 

**yThey were placed one after the other in the Cradle/' 


^ “ Come, lads, it’s the best chance 1 
^nng our lives.” ! 

^ men listened to the advice of their j 
^te, and, knowing where to find the 
qaickly severed the shrouds of the 
’•^rniast, and some attacked it, while I 
went to the mainmast, in spite of 
Qad cries of the captain to “ hold 
^ Their object was thus to force the 
P^er the reef—if it was a reef we were 
'tead firet, or closer to the shore if we 
^ on an island. The seas came thunder- 
f ig&inst our sides, often dashing over 
80 that with difficulty any of us | 
save ourselves from being carried 
^ oy them. Several poor people were 
^ away soon after the ship struck, 

“ tiieir despairing shrieks rang in our 
- is they were borne away or hurled on | 


the mainmast; the Frenchman and his son 
had gone below at the commencement of 
the gale. I hoped that they were still there. 
The ship continued alternately grinding 
and bumping along, but still evidently 
progressing over the reef. She must have 
been new and well built or she would have 
gone to pieces with the treatment she was 
receiving. Our anxiety was thus prolonged, i 
for it was impossible to say, supposing the 
ship should drive over the reef, whether we 
should find land, and if not w:hether she 
would float. It seemed as if each blow she 
received must be knocking a hole through 
her planks. Oh, how we longed for day- | 
light, at all events to see and face the dan- I 
gers which beset us ! In the dark we could ! 
do nothing but hold on for our lives and | 
pray to be preserved from destruction. j 


The two midshipmen, with Kelson and 
* several of the crew, hurried to carry out 
' the order. Some delay occurred in conse- 
! quence of the darkness. At length the 
! anchor was let go, but as the ship’s stern 
swung round it struck heavily on a rock. 
Again cries of terror came up from the 
passengers in the cabins ; I therefore, as I 
could be of no use on deck, went below in 
the hopes of tranquillising their minds. 
They clung round mo as I appeared, en¬ 
treating to be toKl the truth. I assured 
them that there was no immediate danger, 
and that, though the ship had again struck 
on the rocks, there was so much less sea 
inside the reef than what she had already 
gone through, I hoped she might continue 
to hold together. In alb probability w’e 
were not far off land. Some, on hearing 
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this, especially those who had been most 
overcome with teiTor, expressed their joy 
in all sorts of extravagant ways, and 
seemed to consider that there was no longer 
any danger to be apprehended; others, 
again, would scarcely credit what I told 
them, and inquired what the captain 
thoHght ou the subject. 

“ The captain! What does he know 
about anything ? ” exclaimed a young man 
who appeared to be superior in education 
to most of the passengers. “If the ship 
is lost, and our lives saciificed, on him will 
rest tiie blame. Look there! ” 

He threw open the door of the captain’s 
cabin, where he and the first mate sat, both 
far too tipsy to move, yet still trying to 
pour spirits down their throats. 

“What’s that you say?” growled out 
the captain, with an indistinct utterance; 
“I’ll have no mutiny aboard this ship.” 

He endeavoured to rise, but foil forward 
across the table, upsetting the bottle and 
tumblers. The mate was too far gone even 
to attempt to rise. He gazed at us with 
an idiotic glance for a minute or two, then 
his head dropped down on the little table 
at which he was sitting. It must be under¬ 
stood that all this time the ship was far 
from quiet; she was still grinding and 
striking heavily against the rocks, though 
the sea had not sufficient force to lift her 
over them. I hurried again on deck; my 
fear was that the ship would fill with water 
and drop off the rocks and sink. After 
hunting about we found the carpenter, 
and with his help sounded the w^ell; 
already there were six feet of water in the 
hold. After waiting a short time we found 
that the water was increasing, the pumps 
must be set to work. Some of the crew 
said it was of no use, and refused ; others 
cacme to our summons; and to help us we 
called up all the men passengers, while we 
set the example by labouring as hard as 
we could. Thus the night passed. It was 
indeed better for everybody that we had 
something to do. Dawn came at last. We 
eagerly looked out for the prospect which 
daylight wjw to reveal, whether we weit) 
to find ourselves amidst reefs just rising 
from the water, or near a mere sandbank, 
or on an inhabited shore. At first we could 
only see, as before, the white foam dancing 
up, then dark rocks and yellow sand, and 
beyond it brown hills and a few trees. As 
the light still further increased we dis¬ 
covered that the country was in a state of 
nature ; in vain we looked for traces of 
inhabitants. 

The passengers, hearing that we were 
(dose to land, came crowding on deck, all 
eager to get on shore. It was, however, 
no easy matter to do so. The sea came 
rushing round the ship, between which and 
the dry rocks the distance was considerable, 
so tiiat anybody attempting to swim to 
them would have been swept away. One 
small boat alone remained, the rest had 
been knocked to pieces. In this only two 
rowers could sit, and a couple of passengers 
at the most. As far, however, as we could 
see on either side the surf broke too 
furiously to allow her to land, so that she 
could, we feared, bf" of no use. 

At length my brother cried out, “ We’ll 
go in her; there is one place just inside 
the ship where we can jump on shore with 
a lino. If we can do that we’ll carry a 
hawser to tlic rocks, and all the people 
may land.” 

The two iiiids and Kelson agreed to go 
in the boat, tenving a light line. We 
watched th(jm anxiously. The water tossed 
^nd foamed around them, and they had 


hard work to contend with the reflux of 
the sea. Earnestly I prayed that they 
might be protected and succeed, both for 
their sakes and ours. A shout of joy and 
thankfulness burst from the lookers-on as 
Kelson leaped on the rock, followed by the 
two midshipmen, who instantly hauled the 
boat up out of harm’s way. A hawser had 
been prepared, which they at once hauled 
on shore and secured. A cradle was next 
fitted to it by the seamen, under O’Carroll’s 
directions. It was a question who was to 
go forth to prove it. At that moment 
jacotot made his appearance ou deck. He 
was told that he must go on shore. He 
was secured forthwith to the cradle. In 
vain he struggled and protested: he was 
quickly drawn across. His son and Ja«k 
followed. Two men then went to assist in 
hauling the passengers across. They were 
placed, one after the other, in the cradle 
and landed in safety. I was thankful when 
they were all on shore. There they stood, 
grouped together, gazing helplessly at the 
ship, not knowing what to do. There was 
no one to guide them. Those wretches, 
the master and his mate, still remained 
utterly helpless in the cabin. Half the 
crew of the ship had been lost and the 
yoimg mate, who might have exercised 
some authority. From what I saw of the 
remainder of the crew I was afraid that 
they were mostly a very bad set. I dreaded 
their breaking into the spirit-room—which 
seamen often do under such circumstances. 
To prevent this it was necessary to keep 
them amply employed; we urged them, 
therefore, to land all the provisions that 
could be got out of the hold. 

To expedite this proceeding we got 
another hawser carried on shore. Our 
lives might depend on the amount of pro¬ 
visions we could save. All day we worked 
on, till towards evening the water had risen 
so much in the hold that nothing more 
could be got out. The heat was intense, 
but so important was the work, that we 
scarcely stopped even to take food. No 
one had thought all this time of the cap¬ 
tain and mate, the real cause of their mis¬ 
fortunes. Suddenly I recollected that they 
had been left in a side-cabin asleep. I 
hurried down. I was but just in time: 
the water was up to their heads, and in 
another minute would have washed over 
their faces and drowned them as they lay 
sleeping off their debauch. I shouted out 
their names, and called them to come on 
deck. They staiied up, their countenances 
exhibiting their horror and alarm, as they 
believed that the ship was sinking beneath 
them. Out into the water they tumbled. 
The mate slipped, and caught hold of the 
captain to save himself. Over they went, 
struggling together. I fancy that they 
thought themselves overboard; right un¬ 
der the water they dragged each other, 
once more to get their heads out, splutter¬ 
ing and shouting, and swearing most fear¬ 
fully. At last, fearing that they might 
after all be drowned, I seized the mate, 
who was the smaller man of the two, and 
dragged him on deck, calling out to 
O’Carroll to assist in getting up the cap¬ 
tain. He came to my assistance, and we 
hauled both the men on dock. Their sea 
bath and the struggle had brought them to 
their senses; but when, after staring around 
for some time, they saw that the ship was 
a hopeless wreck, cast away on an appa¬ 
rently barren island, they very nearly lost 
them again. To find fault with them at 
such a moment would have been folly. 
“ Come, I advise j^ou to get on shore, for 
very likely the ship will go to pieces during 


the night, if the wind rise ag;ain,” I said, 
quietly. They were far from disposed to 
thank me for my advice, though, after 
looking about for a few minutes, they took 
it, and were hauled on shore. After col¬ 
lecting everything of value to be found in 
the cabin, compass, charts, and some nau¬ 
tical books, I followed. O’Carroll was the 
last man to leave the ship. William and 
his messmate had been very active on 
shore, and got a tent rigged for the poor 
women and children, and some food cooked 
for them by Jacotot. 

No sooner was a fire lighted than the 
Frenchman was himself again, hurrying 
about in search of the utensils necessary 
for his calling. He had cooked a capit^ 
supper for them, and he now offered to cook 
one for us. On collecting all the sails we 
had landed, wo were able to form a shelter 
for ourselves, as well as for the seamen; 
and at length, weary with our exertions, 
we lay down to rest. iThe captain and 
mate were very silent, and I hoped ashamed 
of themselves. Daring the night there was 
a good deal of wind and sea. 1 was thank¬ 
ful that we were on shore, and when I 
looked out I almost expected to find that 
the ship had gone to pieces. There, how¬ 
ever, she was, still holding fast together. 
Seeing this, the captain declared that he 
would get her off, and that if trees could 
be found in the island suitable for new 
spars, he could proceed on his voyage. 

“ If he knew of the bumping she got he 
wouldn’t say so,” observed O’CarrolL 
“ That ship will never float again, and 
strong as she is, another gdle such as we 
had last night will break her to pieces.” 

As there was nothing more to be done^ 
we started to explore the island. It seemed 
to be the chief of a group of rocky islets^ 
being about six miles long and half as 
broad. Though we made aili^nt search 
as we walked on, we could find no water. 
A few small casks of the preoious liquid 
had been landed, but sufficient only for 
another day or two. 

“And what shall we do when that is 
gone ? ” asked William. It was a serious 
question. 

“ We must trust in God, for vain is the 
help of man in such a case,” I answered; 
“at all events, we must use what we have 
got with the greatest economy.” 

On returning to the camp and reporting 
our want of success in finding water, what 
was our dismay to fipd that every drop in 
the casks had been consumed! All the- 
poor people could say was that they were 
so thirsty, and the children were so con¬ 
stantly crying out for water, that they 
could not help giving it to them. We were 
ourselves already suffering greatly from 
thirst after our ramble, yet not a drop of 
water did we obtain. Our lips were 
parched, our tongues dry: without water 
we could not eat, we loathed food, sup- 
pcrless we lay down to sleep. All night 
long I was dreaming of sparkling foun¬ 
tains and running brooks. As soon as it 
was daylight, we again set out with a 
spade and pickaxe, prepared, if we could 
find no running stream, to dig wherever 
verdure showed that moisture was at hand. 
We walked on and on, searching in every 
direction round the shore, but no sign of a 
stream emptying itself into the sea could 
we discover, and when we dug we soon 
met the hard rock. Faint and weary wo 
turned to the camp. We found a fire blaz¬ 
ing, and Jacotot with several men standing 
round it: two were working a rough pair 
of bellows, others hammers and tongs. All 
were employed under his directions, while 




lie was engaged ii^Viyeting a pipe into a 
large copper kettle. 

‘ ‘ Why you trouble to look for water ? ” 
lie asked. There is salt water, there is 
wood to make fire, then we have plenty of 
fresh water. We make steam, steam come 
out and leave the salt in de kettle, and then 
find a cold piece of iron and drop, drop, 
down into tUs tub all fresh and good for 
drink.” He told us that he had seen a 
french doctor obtain fresh water from salt 
in that manner. 

‘ ‘ Most men have ^eir merits, if we could 
but discover them a!nd put them in their 
right places,” I thought to myself. “ We 
were inclined to laugh at Jacotot, but if 
he can produce fresh water out of salt, he 
may be the means of saving all our lives.” 

We watched him anxiously, all eager to 
help him, but he would not be hurried. 
At length the machine was finished, and 
we hastened to fill it with salt water. It 
was placed on the fire, and slowly the 
drops of fresh water were distilled from 
it. How eagerly were they sought for by 
the poor creatures who stood round with 
lack-lustre eyes and parched lips. Jacotot 
insisted that the youngest should be served 
first. 1 think he was infiuenced by the 
wish to get his boy Auguste an early 
draught. That was but natural. Some of 
the crew grumbled, and so did the captain 
and mate, who were, in consequence of 
their late debauch, suffering fearfully 
from thirst; but O’Carroll, William, and 
Trundle, Kelson, and two or three of the 
passengers, formed a body-guard round 
the Frenchman, to enable him to do as he 
thought right. Only half a little liqueur 
glass of the precious fluid was served out 
to each person. It was pleasant to see the 
eyes of the poor children brighten as the 
pure water touched their lips. The younger 
ones, however, directly their allowance 
was gone, cried out for more. Several 
times we had to stop till more water was 
distilled. 

While we were thus engaged, the wind 
had again got up, and the sea, dashing 
over the reef, began to burst with violence 
against the shore. The effect produced on 
the wreck was soon apparent. The re¬ 
maining upper works began to give way. 
As the sea rolled in with increasing vio¬ 
lence, plank after plank was tom off, then 
lar^r portions were wrenched from the 
hufl, the deck burst up, and was soon 
dashed into pieces against the rocks. As 
soon as we had swallowed enough water 
somewhat to slake our burning thirst, we 
hastened to the beach to save what we 
could from the wreck. We hauled on 
shore all the planks and timber we could 
get hold of, with the vague idea' that we 
might be able to build a raft of some 
sort, in which to make our escape. At aU 
events the wood would bo useful to con¬ 
struct huts for the women, or to bum. As 
darkness set in, a large portion of the 
wreck had disappeared, and even the cap¬ 
tain was convmced that her keel womd 
never leave its present position, except to 
bo cast up in fragments on the rocks. He 
and the mate had been very quiet and low- 
spirited. They were craving for their 
accustomed stimulants, and several times I 
heard them grumbling at us for not having 
landed any liquor for them. Neither they 
nor the larger portion of their crew had 
exerted themselves in the slightest degree 
to assist us in our labours. Most ef them 
sauntered along the beach with their hands 
in their pockets, or sat coolly watching us. 
Fatigued with our exertions, we at last 
returned to the camp, where Jacotot was 
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able to give us a glass of water, and we 
then, thankful even for that small supply, 
lay down to rust. 

It was not till late that any of us awoke; 
we then found that the captain and mate, 
and several of their men, had withdrawn 
themselves to a distance from the camp. 
We were glad to be rid of their company, 
though why they had gone away so sud¬ 
denly we could not tell. We could not help 
suspecting, however, that they had done 
so with the intention of hatching mischief. 
When I speak of we^ I mean our party from 
the Dore, for we of aeoessity kept very 
much together. I ha e not particularly 
described the emigre ts, for there was 
nothing very remarkable about them. Two 
or three were intelligent, enterprising men, 
who had made themselves acquainted with 
the character of the epuntry to which they 
were going, and had tolerably definite 
plans for the employment of their capitals. 
The rest had mostly failed in England, and 
were rather driven by want into exile than 
attracted by the advantages the new colony 
had to offer. They were all married men 
with families, and this made them associate 
with each other for mutual assistance. The 
steerage passengers were generally small 
tradesmen, and had emigrated for much 
the same reason as the others. Three gen¬ 
tlemen of the first class, who were 
bachelors, had begged leave to join our 
mess. One of them had already been in 
New South Wales, and was able to give us 
ipuch interesting information about it. So 
much taken was I, indeed, with what I 
heard, that I resolved, should I be unable 
to find the Barbara, to visit the colony be¬ 
fore returning home. We thus, as I have 
explained, formed three chief messes. We 
were not as yet either very badly off. We 
had saved provisions from the wreck suffi¬ 
cient, with economy, to last us a couple of 
months or more; and now that we could 
obtain fresh water, though but in small 
quantities, we were not afraid of dying of 
thirst. We wore in hopes, too, of finding 
turtles and tiirtles’ eggs, and perhaps wild 
fowl, and we might also catch fish to add 
to our stock-of provisions. Could we only 
find water, and some sort of vegetables, we 
might be able, we thought, to support 
existence for any length of time; ana as 
far, indeed, as we could judge, we might 
not have an opportunity of escaping from 
the island for months, or it might be for 
years. This was not, however, a subject 
pleasant to contemplate. I thought of my 
merchandise, William and his promotion, 
and of the opportunities he might lose of 
distinguishing himself, while Jacotot, 
though not idle, was unable to make money 
where he was. Toby Trundle, however, 
took things very easily. He laughed and 

i 'oked as much as ever, and declared that 
le never was more jolly in his life. He 
used to say the same thing in the midship¬ 
men’s berth ; he had said it on board the 
boat, and I believe he would have said it 
under nearly any circumstanoes in which 
he could have been placed. The poor emi¬ 
grants, on the contrary, were very far 
from content. Most of them had lost all 
they possessed in the world, and knew that, 
should they even ultimately arrive at their 
destination, they must land as beggars, 
dependent on the bounty of others. They 
were therefore naturally very loud in their 
complaints of the captain and his mate, 
while they were continually bewailing their 
own hard lot. Those persons had, as I 
observed, removed themselves to a distance 
from the rest ^ our shipwrecked band. 

We had retiffed^'tb •‘t^ts for the night, 


and had lain down to sleep, when after 
some time I was awoke by sounds of shout¬ 
ing and laughter, followed by shrieks and 
cries, which seemed to come up from the 
beach where the captain and his associates 
bad taken up their quarters. The noises 
increased, and O’Carroll awoke. He got . 
up, and we went together to the entsance 
of our tent. The night was very calm. 
The stars shone forth from the dark sky 
with a brilliancy I have never seen sur¬ 
passed ; even the restless sea was quiet, and 
met the shore with an almost noiseless kiss; 
all nature seemed tranquil and at rest. A 
shot was heard, and then another, and 
another, followed by shouts and execra¬ 
tions. “ There will be bloodshed among 
those madmen,” exclaimed O’Carroll. 

“ They have got hold of some liquor un¬ 
known to us, and are fighting with each 
other: we must try and separate them.”- 
Calling my brother and the rest of the 
party to come to our assistance, we hurried 
off in the direction whence the sounds pro¬ 
ceeded. 

{To he continued.) 


EHTOMOLO0T IK JUKE 

By Theodore Wood. 

J UNE possesses a longer list of lepidoptera 
than any other month of the year, and the 
hosts of insect life are sometimes almost bewil¬ 
dering in their numbers and variety. There is 
plenty of work for the collector in every branch 
of entomology, and scarcely a day will in all 
probability pass in which he cannot add valnable 
specimens to his collection. 

To begin with, we have a list of no less than 
thirty-seven species of butterflies appearing on 
the wing during the month, and, altnough two 
or three of these are exceedingly scarce, the 
greater number may bo met with by diligent 
search in favourable localities. 

Many of tliose mentioned last month may 
still be found on the wing, and in fairly good 
condition, such as the Swallow-tail (Papilio 
Mc^aon), in the Cambridgeshire and Lincoln¬ 
shire fens. Should the collector wish to obtain 
a fine series for his cabinet by breeding, he will 
probably find plenty of eggs on the upper side 
of the leaves of milk-parsley, or hog-fennel, as 
it is often called {Pciiccdanwn paliistre), and 
also oil those of cow-parsnip {Heradeuin sphon- 
dylium)y which plants grow abundantly in the 
haunts of the butterfly. Towards the end of the 
month the young larvfe will emerge, and about 
the end of August will all have entered the 
pupal condition. 

The Fritillaries show themselves in force 
during June, and are generally common, though 
some species are rather local. The Silver- 
washed Fritillary {Argynnis Paphia) is by no 
means uncommon as a rule i 9 open spaces in 
woods, but is rather an awkwam insect to catch, 
owing to its fondness for resting upon the 
flowers of the bramble. 

In the New Forest, sometimes. not uncom¬ 
monly, and occasionally elsewhere, a peculiar 
variety of the female is mot with, which is of a 
dull olive-green hue, with paler blotches at the 
tips of the wings, and is usually known as the 
variety VaJezina. 

The Dark-Green {ArgynnU Aglaia)^ found in 
much the same localities, is fond of the flowers 
of thistles, while the more local High Brown {A. 
Adippe), like the first-named species, prefers 
those of the bramble, occasionally, however, 
visiting the blossoms of jessamine. The two 
Pearl-bordered Fritillaries {A. Eiiphrosyne and 
Selene) are generally common in woods, and the 
latter ought to be in its prime during the earlier 
part of the month. 

A local species, the Wood, or Heath Fritillary 
{MeliioM Athalia)^ should be carefully looked 
after ; the New Forest in Hampshire, St. Mar¬ 
garet’s Bay in Kent, Hoo Woods near Chatham, 
and two or three localities in the Isle of Wight, 
are among its recorded habitats. 

(To he oonUnued.) 
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THE GIANT RAFT; 

C'^ EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AilAZON. 

By Jules Verne, 

JutAor 0 / 7’Ae Doy Captmn" etc., etc. 
CHAPTER VII.-FOLLOWING A LIANA. 

: vas a Saturday, the 25th of May, and 
tie young people had mado up their 
Eds to take a holiday. The weather was 
fiaidid, the heat being tempered by the 
T>4iiig breezes which blew from off the 
riilltras, and every thing invited them 
It for an excursion into the country. 

Baiito and Manoel had offered to accom- 
isT Miuha through the thick woods which 
tiered the right bank of the Amazon 
i«it€ the fazenda. 

it was, in a manner, a farewell visit to 
ic charming environs of Iquitos. The 
mg men went equipped for the chase, 

: as sportsmen who had no intention of 
mg far from their companions in pursuit 
ay game, hdanoel could be trusted for 
1 :, and the girls—for Lina could not 
ite her mistress—w’ent prepared for a 
u, an excursion of two or three leagues 
in? not too long to frighten them. 

Neither Joam Garral nor Yaquita had 
»to go with them. For one reason 
plan of the jangada was not yet com- 
se, and it was necessary that its con¬ 
viction should not be interrupted for a 
■ and another was that Yaquita and 
tie, well seconded as they were by the 
-rsdcs of the fazenda, had not an hour 

iiiha had accepted the offer with much 
Bare, and so, after breakfast on the day 
I speak of, at about eleven o’clock, the 
•young men and the two girls met on 



"They all embarked In one of the Ubas." 



the bank at the angle where the two 
streams joined. One of the blacks went 
with them. They all embarked in one of 
the ubas used in the service of the farm, 
and after having passed between the islands 
of Iquitos and Parianta, they reached the 
right bank of the Amazon. 

They landed at a clump of superb tree- 
ferns, which were crown^, at a height of 
some thirty feet, with a sort of halo made 
of the dainty branches of green velvet and 
the delicate lacework of the drooping 
fronds. 

“ Well,.Manoel,’'’ said Minha, “ it is for 
me to do the honours of the forest; you are 
only a stranger in these regions of the 
U^per Amazon ! We are at home here, and 
you must allow me to do my duty as mis¬ 
tress of the house.” 

“Nearest Minha!” replied the young 
man, “ you will be none the less mistress 
of your house in our towm of Belem, as at 
the fazenda of Iquitos, and there as 
here— ” 

“ Now then! ” interrupted Benito, “ you 
did not come here to exchange loving 
speeches, I imagine ! Just forget for a 
few hours that you are engaged ! ’ 

“ Not for an hour—not for an instant! ” 
said Manoel. 

“Perhaps you will if Minha orders 
you ? ” 

“ Minha will not order me.” 

“ Who knows ? ” said Lina, laughing. 

“ Lina is right,” answered Minha, who 
held out her hand to Manoel. “Try to 
forget! Forget! my brother requires it. 
All is broken off I As long as this walk 
lasts we are not engaged; I am no more 
than the sister of Benito ! You are only 
I my friend ! ” 
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“ To be sure ! ” said Benito. 

“ Bravo ! bravo ! there are only strangers 
here,” said the young mulatto, clapping 
her hands. 

“ Strangers who see each other for the 
first time,” added the girl; “who meet, 
bow to—” 

“Mademoiselle ! ” said Manool, turning 
to Minha. 

“ To whom have I the honour to spealc, 
sir ? ” said she in the most serious manner 
possible. 

“ To Manool Yaldez, who will be glad if 
your brother will introduce me.” 

“ Oh, away with your nonsense ! ” criod 
Benito. “ Stupid idea that I had! Be 
engaged, my friends—be it as much as you 
like! Be it always! ” 

“ Always! ” said Minha, from whom the 
word escaped so naturally that Lina’s peals 
of laughter redoubled. 

A grateful glance from Manoel repaid 
Minha for the imprudence of her tongue. 

“ Come along,” said Benito, so as to 
get his sister out of her embarrassment; 
“if we walk on we shall not talk so much.” 

“ One moment, brother,” she said. “ You 
have seen how ready I am to obey you. 
You wished to oblige Manoel and me to 
forget each Other, so as not to spoil your 
walk. Very well; and now I am going to 
ask a sacrifice from you so that you shall 
not spoil mine. Whether it pleases you or 
not, Benito, you must promise me to for¬ 
get— ” 

“ Forget what ? ” 

“ That you are a sportsman! ” 

“ What! you forbid me to— ” 

“ I forbid you to fire at any of these 
charming birds—anj^ of the parrots, caci¬ 
ques, or curucus which are flying about so 
happily among the trees ! And the same 
interdiction with regard to the smaller 
game with which we shall have to do to¬ 
day. If any ounce, jaguar, or such thing 
comes too near, well— ” 

“ But— ” said Benito. 

“ If not, I will take Manoel’s arm, and 
we shall save or lose ourselves, and you 
wU be obliged to run after us ! ” 

“ Would you not like me to refuse, eh ? ” 
asked Benito, looking at Manoel. 

“ I think I should! ” replied the young 
man. 

“ Well, then—no! ” said Benito; I do 
not refuse ; I will obey and annoy you I 
Come on! ” 

And so the four, followed by the black, 
struck imder the splendid trees, whose 
thick foliage prevented the sun’s rays from 
ever reaching the soil. 

There is nothing more magnificent than 
this part of the right bank of the Amazon. 
There, in such picturesque confusion, so 
many different trees shoot up that it is 
possible to count more than a hundred 
different species in a square mile. A forester 
could easily see that no woodman had been 
there with his hatchet or axe, for the effects 
of a clearing are visible for many centuries 
afterwards. If the new trees are even a 
hundred years old, the general aspect still 
differs from what it was originally, for the 
lianas and other parasitic plants alter, and 
signs remain which no native can misunder¬ 
stand. 

The happy group moved then into the 
tall herbage, across the thickets and 
under the bushes, chatting and laughing. 
In front, when the brambles were too thick, 
the negro, felling-sword in hand, cleared 
the way, and put thousands of birds to 
flight. 

Minha was right to intercede for the 
little winged world which flew about in the 


higher foliage, for the finest representa¬ 
tions of tropical ornithology were there to 
be seen—green parrots and clamorous 
parrakeets, which seemed to be the natural 
fruit of these gigantic trees; humming¬ 
birds in all their varieties, light blue and 
ruby red; “ tisauras” with long scissors-like 
tails, looking like detached flowers, which 
the wind blew from branch to branch ; 
blackbirds, with orange plumage bound 
with brown ; golden-edgcd beccaficos ; and 
“sabias,” black as crows; all united in a 
deafening concert of shrieks and whistles. 
The long beak of the toucan stood out 
against the golden clusters of the “quiriris,” 
and the treepcckers or woodpeckers of 
Brazil wagged their little heads, speckled 
all over with their purple spots. It was 
triily a scene of enchantment. 

But all was silent and went into hiding 
when above the tops of the trees there 
grated like a rusty weathercock the “ alma 
de gato,” or “ soul of the cat,” a kind of 
light fawn-coloured sparrowhawk. If he 
proudly hooted, displaying in the air the 
long white plumes of his tail, he in his 
turn meekly took to flight when in the 
loftier heights there appeared the“gaviao,” 
the large white-headed eagle, the terror of 
the whole winged population of these 
woods. 

Minha made Manoel admire the natural 
wonders which could not be found in their 
simplicity in the more civilised provinces 
of the east. He listened to her more with 
his eyes than his ears, for the cries and 
the songs of these thousands of birds were 
every now and then so penetrating that he 
was not able to hear what she said. The 
noisy laughter of Lina was alone suffi¬ 
ciently shrill to ring out with its joyous 
note above every kind of clucking, chirping, 
hooting, whistling, and cooing. 

(To be continued.) 


GLANCES AT CRICKET: 

PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

By Lord Charles J. F. Russell. 

the things of 
the past are the 
old turnpike 
roads. The 
highroad to 
Manchester is 
now by rail, 
and the splen¬ 
did Woburn 
Park gates 
which abut on the old road are almost lost 
to sight. They still glitter in their azure 
and gold, but they no longer prevent the 
million from straying from their track, or open 
to the bidden guests of a princely hospitality. 
On the one side they now have a desert high¬ 
way, on the other a solitude in a walled-in park, 
fit for Alexander Selkirk. “ Monarch of all I 
survey ” is surely to the jovial Englishman the 
Frenchman’s cviharras dcs richesses. Should 
“Our Special Correspondent” ever effect the 
passage of the.se gates, he will find at the end of 
about five hundred yards the broken remains of 
a circle of decaying oaks, which once formed a 
sylvan amj^kitheatre, the scene of which is now 
of grass so coarse and sapless that the deer and 
hares avoid it. Here it was that, one hundred 
and twenty years ago, John, the fourth Duke of 
Bedford, joyously exercising the rights of 
property to promote the healthful pastime of 
the people, would tend and watch his All 
England matches, “Eton and England” being 



the match then that “ Kent and England ” \ 
a few years back. This was the Duke of wh 
Earl Russell saj’^s in his preface to the Bedf 
Correspondence, “He devoted himself w 
ardour to political affairs, and then turned w 
equal animation to see his oats carried, or j 
in a game of cricl'ct. The country habits; 
love of home; the activity in niral busin 
and rural sports in which the Duke of Bt-df 
and others of his class delighted, preserved 
English aristocracy from a flood which sw 
over half of Europe.” As we here have it 
the authority of a statesman that the promot 
of the English game of cricket did good sen 
to England in a time of trial, “Go on i 
prosper, good game,” say I. 

Coming to the beginning of the presentcenti 
with its cricket heroes, the B’s—Beldham, Bu 
and Beauclerk—I well remember Loud Fredei 
Beauclerk, in his neat nankeen breeches and wl 
silk stock ings, with another pair drawn tight c 
the instep ; a scarlet sash round his waist, 
a white beaver hat, which he would dash u 
the ground if things did not go to his lik; 
He always walked with a slight limp, and 
no one was quicker between wickets. It wj 
charming sight to see liim bat, his style wa 
finished. He had a greater variety of hits t 
any one else, and they were all along the groi 
Mr. Budd had more power, but he was too 1 
of hard hitting, and frequently hit up. 

The period of the B’s was succeeded by 
of the P’s, and then came not Thacker 
“ Four Georges,” but Cricket’s “ Three Grac 
Pilch was the best batter fifty years ago, 
the batting had so beaten the underli 
bowling that the round arm was legitimati 
and Lillywhite and Broadbridge came to 
crease. In due course, George Parr succei 
Fuller Pilch as pi'inceps of the professior 
while Mr. Ponsonby played with and stu 
each of them, and did as much for cricke 
either or both. He is now Lord Bessboroi 
and perhaps destined to be best know: 
associated with the Bessborough Commis 
for the Irish Land Bill; but for the non 
prefer to regard him as the reclaimer of w 
lands, by causing many an Irish cricket-gre 
to be formed, and as the upholder of te: 
right, by supporting the decision of the un 
at the same time as he instructs him in 
duties by giving the benefit of all doubt t< 
tenant of the wicket ! 

In some verses inspired by the Harrow 
centenary^ and adopted into the official re 
of that august occasion, it is written, 

“ Old Damon and old Pythias 
Were always found together ; 

You never saw those chums apart 
In smooth or stormy weather. 

But Ponsonby and Grimston 
Triumphantly compare 
With that somewhat sentimental 
Superannuated i)air. ” 

And about the same time in the school pul 
tion, “The Harrovian,” it was said of t 
friends, “ Both are of noble slock, and botl 
old Han-ovians ; both learned in the law- 
from either university ; one was in the sc 
eleven, the other was not. Thus much we 1 
from our school records; for what follows w 
indebted to oiu’ friends. Both for some ] 
played for the Gentlemen of England ag) 
the Players in their annual match at Loi 
both were representative cricketers, the oi: 
hitting, the other of defence ; and both nia 
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: ■ hare afforded types of diverse school life— 
't -«{the gifted boy striking the iron ickilc 
■j ether of the meritorious boy haramer- 
:e metal tilf hot. Tliere was room for 
2 mg the eleven Gentlemen of England, 
7 there ever be found room for both 
' m all our public schools. The former we 
ii was the best leg-hitter of his day, and 
passed by any except perhaps by George 
iiDongst the Players, and the present 
tf Eton amongst the Gentlemen ; the 

• m his struggle for excellence had the 
1 iiling help of those good old Anglo-Saxon 
Lut and try. The former studied the 

of the game in all its points with the 
ided slow bowler, Chirke, of Nottingham 
?oing ’ at that time the Midland circuit; 
."or practised as much as any man, and 
-?Ter known to play one ball rashly or 
■-t intent ; two better teachers we could 
^ve.” These worthies have a prominent 
^ in the cricket of the past and future, for 
; y do as much for the coming cricket ot 
V 13 is effected for Eton by l^Ir. Mitchell, 
m, as a cricketer, if 1 cannot say second 
>. I may say second to only one, and that 
.1 ne in his glory. It is not too mneh to 
"it the Annual Blue Ribbon contest of 
- ini Harrow at Lord’s owes its excellence 

- trainers, aa much as it does any dis- 
t'aat may attach to it to the loncheon- 

:: ring who prefer their picnic parties to 
:ricket well played. 

:-ring now noticed the B’s and P’s of cricket, 
pass on to the G’s, who but for a recent 
noly event might be claimed as a tri- 
mte of the present time. The battle-field 

• ‘ viier’s fitting place, and the last that I 
r rtmember to have seen of Mr. G. F. Grace 
t z the match with the Australians at the 

The giant Bonner hit a ball far and high, 

‘^nich lessening from the dazzled sight, 

Mrits into liquid air and light.” 

'^j-Ietely lost sight of it, but saw Mr. G. F. 

' , it deep long-on, move a few feet, and then 
1 i-' a rock await the ball, which had no 
> :hance with him than a wave with a 
’ The catch was a complete one. 

• - rtJe I thonght that with it I had seen the 
t ^ a pleasant gentleman and thorough 

- TrT. 

-1 am writing for boys, I may tell them 
- " Lis been permitted me to gain a place 
-’.the recognised benefactors of Harrow 
y having there founded a medal for 
* ly of Shakespeare, and in conclusion I 
• ricket, to the boys of all English-speak- 
- as I did of this to the Harrow boys, 

' the words of Lord Bacon, it may be to 

- fjf delight, ornament, and ability.”* 


SOKE BOYS WHO BEOAUE 
FAMOUS. 

AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. 

p wJlery of “ Boys who became Famous ” 
; • ill certainly not be complete were the 
Unions omitteiL 

now, indeed, special attention is being 
- 1 '/ these worthies. George Stephenson 
^ n on the 9th of Jnne, 1781, and it has 
-'’^ded to commemorate the centennial 
‘ ’>‘07 of this extraordinary man in a 
^ ■ Q^anner. The president of the cora- 
-PP^ted to carry this out is Sir Robert 


W. Carden, M.P., and the chakman Mr. G. W* 
Earp, of the Midland Railway. The chief ob¬ 
ject will be to form a substantial fund for the 
building and support of a “George Stephenson " 
wing to the Railway Servants’ Orphanage at 
Derby. And now let us tell the story their lives. 

At the period when the Americans were fight¬ 
ing their way to become a great independent 
cotton-growing nation—^jiist after the completion 
of remarkable mechanical inventions at homo 
for the preparation of the downy material, the 
.spinning-jenny, water-frame, and mule-jenny, 
with the improved steam-engine—just before 
horse posts, loitering at every village inn to 
gossip with “mine ho.st ” or the ostler, began 
to be .superseded on the high roads by mail 
coaches for the conveyance of letters, travelling 
some six miles an hour—about the time that 
Sunday-school instruction dawned in its blessed¬ 
ness upon the land—and the very year that 
Herschel doubted the known bounds of the .solar 
universe—George Stephenson was born. 

We string these facts together, because he 
lived to achreve no mean victory over apace and 
time by quickening locomotion ; alter postal 
arrangements completely ; render tens of tliou- 
sands of juveniles belonging to the impoverished 
classes happy excursioni.sts on their school holi¬ 
day, passing from dingy towns to the clear 
streams, green fields, and .sylvan scenes of the 
country; and because the great work of his life, 
the First Grand Experimental Railway, was 
originally conceived with no other object in view 
than that of facrTitating the tran.sport of cotton 
from the quays of Liverpool to the factories of 
Manchester. 

In the family Bible of a Northumbrian couple 
in the humblest social position at Wylam Col¬ 
liery, nearNcwca-stle, the record was entered of 
their second child, George—“ born June, 9 day, 
1781.” Little thought father and mother, if an 
answer could have been returned to the ques¬ 
tion, “What manner of child shall this bet” 
that it would have indicated one combining the 
most invincible resolution, with patient pains¬ 
taking and marvellous capacity, the fruit of 
TV'hich has been a total revolution in the internal 
communications of the civilised world. 

Life was a hard up-hill trudge for boy, youth, 
and man for many a weary year. Yet on he 
went gallantly, as if a consciousness possessed 
him of a high destiny hinging iiiwn surmount¬ 
ing the difficulties incident to straitened cir- 
cumstance.s, which inspired the resolution to 
strain every nerve in the grapple with them 
rather than be defeated. Many were the avo¬ 
cations successfully followed, and multifarious 
the handicrafts incidentally mastered. Ori¬ 
ginally a cowherd, then a hoer of turnips, next 
a clearer of coal from stones and dross, he was 
promoted, at the age of fourteen, to be assistant 
to his honest old father, who was fireman at a 
colliery pumping-engine, then appointed plug- 
man at 12s. a week, and next breaksman at 
nearly 20s. ; while to a night school he repaired 
to learn reading, w’riting, and arithmetic, and 
exhaust the accomplLshmeuts of its master. 
At the same time he contrived to ho proficient 
in cutting out suits of clothes, which the col¬ 
liers’ wives made up for their husbands, making 
shoes and lasts, mending clocks and watches, 
and became so well up in the latter art and 
mystery as to be known to common fame as the 
best clock-doctor in the north country. 

Twenty-one years had pa.sscd aw’ay, when the 
breaksman entered Newbum Church with pretty 
Fauny Henderson, about to become his wife. 
Poor Robert Gray was there likewise to act the 
port of bridesman, and had a pension ultimately 
bequeathed to him for life for his services. Joy¬ 
fully the young husband, with his bride behind 
him on a pillion, took her on horseback to his 
homo, then at Willington Quay, on the north 
bank of the Tyne, about six miles from New¬ 
castle. Mark another spot, as unpretentious as 
the preceding. In the second storey of this 
house, and in the room lighted by the window 
next to that built up with brickwork, the wife 
became a mother, and gave birth to a boy, 
Kol)ert, worthy his sire’s reno^^^l, who lived to 
send the locomotive whistling through the land 
of the Pharaohs, span the m^hty St. Lawrence, 


and leave monuments of his constructive ability 
upon four continents. This house no longer 
exists. It was taken down to make way for 
the Stephenson Memorial Institute. 

Robert Stepheii.son was born on the 16th of 
Deoeinber, 1803. Cast upon the sole care of 
his father in tender years, he was almost con¬ 
stantly by his side, watching him while poring 
over models, plans, drawings, and diagrams, and 
while attending to the details of practical en¬ 
gineering. His boyhood was passed at West 
Moor, Killingworth Colliery, seven miles north 
of Newcastle, where the elder Stephenson laid 
the broad foundation of his lofty renown while 
an engine-wright in the service of Lord Ravens- 
worth. 

Ha\ring procured a copy of Ferguson’s “Astro¬ 
nomy,” the boy drew out on paper, under his 
father’s direction, a dial suited to the latitude 
of Killingworth. A stone proper for the pur¬ 
pose was then obtained, and, after much hewing 
and polishing, the stone dial was fixed in front 
of the cottage, to the wonderment of the vil¬ 
lagers. It bears the date, “August 11th, 

MDCCCXVI.” 

School-days wore followed hj*^ an apprentice¬ 
ship to the well-known Nicholas Wood, as an 
under coal-viewer, at Killingworth ; and at this 
subterranean occupation some three years were 
passed, not without the experience of great 
peril. Once, while with the master and a fellow- 
workman in an unfrequented part of the pit, 
there was an explosion of fire-damp. Instantly 
the party were blown down, and the lights 
extinguished. They were a mile away from 
the shaft, and quite in the dark. Robert and 
bis comrade, under the first impulse, on reco¬ 
vering, ran towards the shaft at full s^ed, till 
the latter halted, saying, “ Stop, laddie, stop, 
we maun gang back, and seek the maister.’* 
Gallantly they returned, and rescued him, 
stunned and bruised, from danger. As the 
father’.s circumstances improved, the son’s pros- 
ects brightened ; and, to qualify him for a 
igher position, he was taken from coal-viewing, 
and sent in the year 1820, at the age of seven¬ 
teen, to the University of Edinburgh. Only 
the expense of a single session could be afforded. 
But so diligently was it improved, that at the 
end of six months he came back with the prize 
for mathematics, and with the better prize of 
the knowledge how to teach himself. 

At this period the elder Stenhenson was en¬ 
gaged in surveying a line for tlie Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, the first iron road con¬ 
structed for the purposes of general traffic, and 
the first public highway on which locomotive 
engines were regularly employed, but originally 
intended to be worked by horse-power. Robert 
trudged by his side, entering the figures while 
his father took the sights. They began their 
task with the first blush of dawn, and continued 
it till dusk, taking their chance of getting bread 
and milk for refreshment, or a homely dinner in 
some cottage by the wayside. Eager discussions 
passed between the two respecting the locomo¬ 
tive, as alterations and improvements in matters 
of detail were suggested; but both agreed in 
confident anticipations of its ultimate triumph 
over eveiy other species of tractive power on 
railways. After assisting for a short time in 
the steam-engine manufactory, then in its in¬ 
fancy at Newcastle, Robert Stephenson ac- 
c(!pted a mining appoinWhent in South America, 
as it was conceived that the voyage thither, with 
cliange of climate, would be of service to his 
health, injured by severe application. From 
this engagement, which extended over three 
years, he returned towards the close of 1827, 
meeting with a singular adventure by the way. 

Having reached Oarthagena, on the Gulf of 
Darien, he was compelled to halt in that miser¬ 
able town, one of the strongholds of the yellow 
fever, awaiting a ship to convey him-to New 
York. In the comfortless public room of the 
wretched inn he mot with an Englishman, tall, 
gaunt, and careworn, evidently in the last stage 
of impoverishment. The stranger proved to bo 
a brother engineer, well known by name, Mr. 
Richard Trevithick, the Don Ricardo Trevi¬ 
thick of Peruvian celebrity. All the brilliant 
prospects placed before him by the authorities 
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of that coiintr}% founded upon the drainage of closed toll-bar before them. Vivian called to Stephenson again joined the factory at X 
the silver mines by steam-power, had been Trevithick, who was behind, to slacken speed; castle. He had indeed been expressly reca] 
utterly disappointed, and lie was making his but the momentum was so great, that the engine to aid his father with the locomotive, and ] 
way to England almo.st penniless, a living exam- was only brought to a stand close to the gate, pare the iron steed for the opening day of 
pie" of the truth of the Sjiauish proverb, that which the keeper quickly threw open in utter Liveriiool and Manchester Kailway, the 15tl 



Birth-place of Robert Stephenson, Willington Quay (notr pulled dou-u). 


A silver mine biings misery, a gold mine ruin.” consternation. “What’s to pay?” shouted September, 1830. The triumph then was c 
It was a most fortunate meeting for him, for he Vivian. But not a word could the man arti- | plete. Though clouded by the melancholy i 
was at once relieved of further embari-a.ssment by culate. “What’s to pay?” was again de- i dent to Mr. Huskisson, yet that event se 
an advance of £50. manded. “ No-noth-nothing to pay,” he at | to illustrate its efficiency, for, to obtiin met 

The parties w'ere soon in earnest conversation last replied, shaking from top to toe ; “ do, my help, the wounded body of the state.sTuan 
upon a subject in which both took the deei)est de-dear Mr. Devil, drive on as fast as voii can ; | conveyed some fifteen mile.s in twenty 
interest—the steam-horse. But Trevithick’s nothing to pay.” » It is remarkable of the two minutes, or at the rate of thirty-six mile 
ideas never went beyond a steam-caniage Englishmen who so unexpectedly met at Car- I hour—a speed which came upon the world ' 



Cottage at Killingworth, and Sun-dial over door, 


made by Robert Stephenson. 


Cottage at Wylam : Birth-place of George Stephenson. 


adapted for use on common roads, an example j thagena, that some sixteen years previous, the surprise of a new and unlooked-for pli 
of which, as successful as any other, he had Trevithick had exhibited his steam-carriage menon. From this period the establishmei 
invented and patented before Robert Stephenson in the metrojwlis, which conveyed a load of Newcastle took a start as a manufactory of 
was bom. Coleridge used to tell an anecdote passengers in an enclosed piece of ground near motives ; it became one of the largest and 
w ith ^at glee respecting this machine, during Euston Square—the verj’ spot from which, seven famous in the w'orld, as it still .is, sending 
a trial of it, in an obscure district of Cornwall, years later, Stephenson sUirted the North-Wes- engines, as railways spread, to the various c 
by the inventor and his partner Vivian. While tern Railway. tries of Europe and the United States of Ame 

at the top of its speed, they suddenly saw a ■ On returning from the w’estem world, Robert {To be continued,) 




























their holidays all the 
.-later if tJiey follow us now in a short 
of chatty articles on Sea-mytlis. 
i-myths are in such profusion and variety 
crea to make Old Fatner Barbel, sometime 



■i^rman and afterwards fish, of “ Grimm’s ; 
notoriety (who should know some- ' 
about the matter!), stare with as great [ 


wonder as when he saw his mortal enemy the 
King of the Pikes in company wdth the Witch 
of the Waters; for even in our prosaic age we 
have only just got over the belief in “ mer¬ 
maids,” and have still to undergo sea-serpent 
stories, periodically recurring, some ap])areutly 
as fabulous as the sea-gods of classic lore. 

The wondrous Grecian mythology owes not a 
little of its w’calth and beauty to the Great 
Deep over which Neptune—the Greek Zeus 
Poseidon, gatherer of the clouds, guardian of 
the winds, and lortl and tamer of the horse—pre¬ 
sides. In his train the Tritons—men from the 
waist upwards, below half home, half fish— 
came from tlieir golden palaces in the lowest 
depths of the sea, and rode on the billows, 
blowing their sheila to calm the raging of the 
angry ocean. 

The famed Venus—the Greek Aphrodite, 


young and beautiful nymphs, whoresided “ full 
fathom five *’ in caves and grottoes of the ocean 
all adorned with shells and branches of the vine, 
and all undergoing ‘ ‘ a sea-change into some¬ 
thing rich and strange ; ” these are some of tho 
most notable mythical inhabitants of the world 
of watei-s. 

The Nereides, rising to the surface of the 
waves, rode on dolphins’ backs, trident in hand 
or garlanded with flowers ; and the Sirens, fatal 
three, who “spread o’er the silver waves their 
golden hair,” basked near sunlit rocks, and 
lured all men to their ruin, save only the crafty 
Ulysses, by their enchanting voices. Christopher 
Columbus sailing by tho coast of St. Domingo- 
met three Sirens; but these must have been 
another set, for tho “ only orimnal ” sisters in¬ 
continently drowned themselves upon their 
failure to entrap the Grecian hero. 

The Dolphins, whose eyes were in their blade 
bones, who fed their young at the breast, du" 
graves, and followed their dead in moumfuL 
procession, were “the arrows of the sea,” and 
the great carriers of ancient times. Not only 
did they bear the fifty daughters of Nereus- 
safely on their backs, but Arion, the sweet 
singer, when forced to leap into the sea to 



Mythical Sea-Monk. Angel Fi»h {Sqriatxna Angelus;. 

bom of the sea-foam ; the godlike shepherds escape the sailors who would have murdered 
Proteus, Nereus, and Glaucus, who attended him, had previously so charmed the dolphins 
Neptune’s aquatic flocks; and the Nereides, by his playing that they congregated around. 
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the ship, and one of them bore Arion in safety 
to TEcnams, whilst the musician, 


“with hamionius strains 
Keqnites his bearer for liis friendly pains.’* 



Mythical Sea«Llon (ilorutroin Ltoninum), 


When the guilty sailors subsequently reach the 
laud, their perfidy having been explained to King 
Periander, that monarch orders tueir execution. 

Pliny’s story of the dolphin that carried a 
boy of Baiae every morning across to Puteoli to 
school and back again at night, seems equally 
apocryphal with the preceding. The youtn 
is said to have rewarded the fish w’ith a liberal 
supply of bread ; and here the dolphin’s real 
character seems to be hit, for he has not any 
carrying powers in our day, nor any taste for 
music, whilst his affection for man is unmistak¬ 
ably “cupboard love.” The poets and the story¬ 
tellers, however, have laid hold of the i)retty 
idea, and the fraudulent cetacean has been 
credited with kindly feeling from Arion to 
Said—the hero of the “ magic w’histle ”—who 
<lines pleasantly tn route upon a dolphin’s back. 

All ages have contributed some legendaiT 
denizens to the sea : the mythical Chilon, with 
a man’s head ; the Balena and Phoca, cruel to 
their mates; and the Dies, an ephemeral fish, 
whose two lem and wings only sufficed to carry 
his little life for a day’s span. All countries, too, 
have invented some fairy-like story of the w’aters. 
The Finnish Nakki play their silver harps o’ 
nights; the Water Imp, or Nixey, of Ger- 



Southern 8ea-Llon ; Walrus (Otaria Jubata). 


many, sings and dances on land with mortals; 
and the “ Davy” {ilcva), whose “locker” is at 


the bottom of the deep blue sea, are all twetical 
conceptions. The same may be said of the 
Merminne of the Netherlands, the White 
Lady of Scotland, and the Silver Swan of the 
German legend, that drew the ship in which 
the knight Lohengrin departed — never to 
return ! 

Then there are the Swan Maidens, the Upsaras 
of the Vedas. Sridatta, falling in the Ganges, be¬ 
came enamoured of one of these beautiful beings, 
and accompanied her to a wonderful land be¬ 
neath the w’aters. The amphibious “ Fathers of 
the Fair,” believed in by the Egyptians, should 
also be named, who at times \valk the earth in 
joy, but eventually, impelled by some strange 
force, return to their dim-lit ocean homes. 

A northern sea-legend is that of Rosmer, an 
aquatic giant, w’ho carries off a Danish maiden. 
Her brother follows into the sea, and is taken 
prisoner and detained, but, getting into favour, 
the giant orders his release. The brother bids 
I adieu to his sister and to the giant before his 
I return to land, and is presented by the latter 
I with a large box filled with pearls and ether 
I sea-gems. The leviathan even carries the box 
I on shore for the young man, but being dull- 
I witted, as giants mostly are, he is tricked by 
the lady of his love, who has previously sub¬ 
stituted herself for the former less precious 
freight of the box, and so escapes. 



Mythical Beaver (Castor). 


iElhin gives to the waters of Ceylon fish 
having the heads of lions, panthers, and rams, 
and cetaceans in the form of satyrs ; and Hol¬ 
land has sea knights and bishops, one of the 
former, caught, in 1305, near Dockum—capital 
name !—being fair and in suit of armour (scale 
armour of course!). This marvel died three 
weeks afterwards. A little more than a hundred 
years later (1433) another sea-bishop was cap¬ 
tured in the Baltic, and sent as a present to the 
King of Holland, but it so moved the monarch’s 
compassion by its inconsolable grief that he re¬ 
turned it to its native element. It is said that 
at the sight of the water it gave a gi'eat leap for 
joy, and then took a “ header ” into it. We are 
not told so, but no doubt the “bishop” went 
on swimviingiy after this ! Perhaps, after all, 
the w’hole story is only “meant sarkastic,” as 
Artemus Ward used to say, showing how a pre¬ 
late’s heart might very properly quicken its 
action at the si^t of a sec in the distance ! 

Whether this be so or not, Rondclet, in a 
W'ork published in 1554, gives a singular pic¬ 
ture of a sea-man clothed % nature in the garb 
of a bishop ; and the accompanying portrait of 
this very queer fish, taken from I’rancisci Bous- 
•sneti,* will give an idea of a strange mediaeval 
super-itilion. (See page 581.) 

* Dc Natura AquiUI, Lugduui, MDLVill. 


Again, the Sea-monk is no stranger to tiih^ 
ancient or modern literature. Koiidelet’s bo<)| 
has an engraving of one with an ugly face aad 
bald head, a cowl on his shoulders, fins inst- 
of arms, and his “continuations” a double 
fluked tail. Boussueti’s picture of the 
monk, given on page 581, is a little more fiat 
tering so far as the face goes. The fins remain, 
and the tail, though discretely hidden by a gar¬ 
ment, is evidently of the same character os thal 
mentioned above. 

To prevent misconception we have presentdi 
the real against this too highly-ideali.sed fish. 
The real, given on page 581, obtains the nanai 
of monk-fish, from its rounded head, seeia- 
ingly enveloped in a cowl, but is also known sa 
angel-fish, from the resemblance of its expanded 
pectorals to wings, or fiddle-fish, from its general 
shape. Sometimes, being an int4*rme<Jiite 
between the sharks and rays, it is called shjrk- 
my. 

The “lordly lion”(ff the deep, too, as pic¬ 
tured by Boussueti, is a much more intellige nt 
being, if we may judge by his looks, than bis 
modern prototype, the walrus; while the beaver, 
according to the same authority, has little ia 
keeping with the later specimens of that am¬ 
phibious animal, though it has apparently grt«t 
force of character, and, if needa be,' couH 
“ come up to the scratch” with admirable effect! 

(To be conti\ixied.) 



THE NEW BOY: 

A STORY OF BROADBANDS COLLEGE 
By Paul Bl.a.ke, 

Author of ‘‘The Battle of Carter’s Ilill'’ etc., dc. 

CHAPTEU VI. 

ow very strong 
the feeling had 
been was evi¬ 
denced by the 
fact that time 
did not heal 
the breach be- 
tween the 
monitors and 
the new boy. 
The latter did 
not seem to 
be at all af¬ 
fected by the 
evident dis¬ 
like which the 
bigger boys showed towards him ; he 
seemed perfectly content with himself 
and all the world. Cricket gave place 
to football, but this was a game at 
w’hich he never played. He said he wu'* 
liable to palpitation of the heart if he took 
very violent exercise, although some of his 
detractors did not hesitate to say that he 
would not play because he knew that he 
could not play as well as Hewitt or half a 
dozen others. Be that as it may, he never 
would play, but used to sit indoors read¬ 
ing, even when a match was in progress. 

This reading of his was another puzzle. 
Ho made no secret of his intention to g 
in for the scholarship which was to be com¬ 
peted for at the end of October, but i* 
never seemed to occur to him that any 





special study was necessary. Whilst Car- 
ruthers devoted all his spare time to grind¬ 
ing at Greek plays or Latin compositions, 
Ids rival placidly lolled along a form with 
some story; half an hour’s preparation 
every evening for next day’s work seemed 
to be all the trouble he thought it worth 
while to take. 

“I say, old man,’* said Hewitt to his 
ohum the captain, “however does that 
fellow get his work done ? It beats me to 
hear him swim along with that wretched 
Antigone as if he were her first cousin, 
whilst I fioimder about like a hippopotamus 
till I’m fetched up high and dry by seme 
chorus that’s as corrupt as his principles. 
What’s the explanation ? ” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know,” answered 
Carruthers; “I only know that there 
doesn’t seem much chance of my getting 
the scholarship this year, and what I shall 
do without it I wish I could tell; I shall 
have to give up Cambridge.” 

“ No you won’t, my boy! put your trust 
in me, and I’ll puli you through. Don’t 
you know how that fellow gets his work 
done ? I’ll tell you: he uses cribs! ” 

“ Does he ?” 

“ Yes; I’ve had my eye on him. Oh, 
he’s a clever rascal, but I’ve got him this 
time. I’ve been watching him. You know 
those yellow-backed French novels of his ? 
You wouldn’t guess that half of those are 
oribs, would you ? ” 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“ Simple observation. You see, he 
started by reading real novels till the 
fellows got accustomed to the sight of the 
yellow covers, then he put aU his transla¬ 
tions into the well-known bindings, know¬ 
ing that no fellow would be likely to do 
more than avoid a French book as terra 
incognita^ so to speak. And he never leaves 
them about—not he I—he either locks 
them up or carries them about with 
him.” 

“ Then how do you know what you say 
is the fact ? ” 

“ By the exercise of my logical faculty. 
He had about twenty novels when he came, 
for ho told Sugden so. Well, there are 
twelve without covers now in his room—I 
saw them. One was ‘ Les Trois Mousque- 
taires.’ Now I saw him reading some¬ 
thing out of the cover with that title that 
very afternoon, and the pages were too 
large for the binding. Proof positive, you 
see.” 

“ What are you ^oing to do ? ” 

“ Set traps for him, and then report.” 

“ But we never have reported a fellow in 
the sixth.” 

“ Because no fellow has ever done such 
a thing.” 

“ Well, I can’t take any steps, as I am his 
opponent.” 

“ I’m not,” said Hewitt; “ and I mean 
to see him bowled out yet. The very sight 
of him almost makes me wild.” 

The code of honour at Broadlands Col¬ 
lege in the matter of cribbing was peculiar 
and strict. Boys in the fifth and lower 
forms were tacitly allowed to use any aids 
they might possess for mastering their 
lessons or hammering out their verses, but 
it was clearly understood that those who 
did so forfeited all right to the prizes open 
to them. If you wanted to save yourself 
a swishing, by all means copy your trans¬ 
lation from that of some abler scholar; but 
if you wanted to get a prize, either burn 
your treasures or dispose of them to a less 
ambitious boy. Those in the sixth scarcely 
used cribs at all} they thought it infra 
dig. 


¥l\e 8 oy’^ Owi| Pkpef. 


This state of things was, of course, far 
from the ideal one, but rough justice was 
procured. Otterbum must have been well 
! aware of the unwritten laws on the sub¬ 
ject or he would not have taken such pains 
to conceal his practices—at least, so argued 
Hewitt—therefore no course was open to 
the monitors except exposing him, unless 
he gave up attempting to gain the scholar¬ 
ship. It would never do to have the most 
important exhibition of the year go to the 
fellow who managed to purchase the best 
translations. 

Hewitt was a thoroughly good fellow, 
but was scarcely the one to excell as a de¬ 
tective. Before he had been able to obtain 
an actual sight of Otterbum’s “ fictitious” 
novels he had given him cause for sus¬ 
picion. The result was that his plans ap¬ 
peared temporarily to fail, but at last his 
perseverance was rewarded. He saw Otter- 
bum go out of the class-room one day 
during play hours, and a yellow-backed 
book fell out of his pocket as he jumped 
over a form on his way across the school¬ 
room. 

Waiting till he was safely out of 
sight, Hewitt seized the book in triumph 
and retreated to the class-room to inspect 
it. “ Got him this time,” be soliloquised. 
“ He always keeps them so dose, I thought 
I should never get a chance.” 

He looked at the cover; it was “I^s 
Trois Mousquetaires.” He eagerly opened 
it. What was this I Hewitt was not a 
good French scholar, but he knew enough 
to be able to tell that he had got hold of 
a genuine book, corresponding to the title 
on its loose cover. Once more he was 
foiled. 

“ Is that my book ? ” he heard Otterbum 
quietly ask, as he sat there with the de¬ 
tested volume in his hand. 

“ Yes,” replied Hewitt, somewhat con¬ 
fused. 

“ I didn’t know you read French.” 

“ I don’t.” 

“ Indeed! I thought I saw you reading 
it a moment ago.” 

“ I picked it up in the schoolroom; you 
dropped it as you went out.” 

“ Well, as you say you don’t read French, 
don’t you think you might have told me I 
had dropped it at the time, and so saved 
me a journey to find it ? ” 

“ I might Lave, but I wanted to look at 
it,” answered Hewitt, suddenly determia- 
ing to bring matters to a crisis. 

“ Shall I lend it to you ? ” 

It stmck Hewitt now that to accuse him 
of cribbing, with no evidence but that of 
the book in his hand, would only put him 
on his guard, so there was nothing for it 
but to hand the volume to its owner 
with a muttered excuse for not having re¬ 
turned it at once. 

“ Oh, don’t mention it,” said Otterbum, 
as he turned to go away. “I shouldn’t 
have even troubled to come in for it, but I 
thought it had some private notes in it, 
and I didn’t know whether it might not 
have got into some fellow’s hands who 
wouldn’t have hesitated to make an in¬ 
spection.” 

Hewitt didn’t attempt to answer; he was 
defeated, and defeated ignominiously. He 
never thought to have sat still and heard a 
boy make insinuations as to his conduct; 
least of all when that boy was Otterbum. 
But the consciousness that his eagerness to 
make his enemy fall into a trap had led 
him into one himself, forced him to bear 
without a word that which almost roused | 
him to revenge by blows. 

“Done again,” he exclaimed to Car- 
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mtbers; “ that fellow will be the death of 
me.” 

“What’s the matter now? Have you 
discovered anything ? ” 

“ No, worse luck, it’s just the other way 
round. He’s got the best of it again. I 
think we had better elect him captain of 
the eleven, president of the house, give 
him every exhibition that he is eligible for, 
and then ask him to leave the college for 
some nobler sphere.” And he related to 
the captain the result of his trying to play 
the amateur detective. 

“ Things look rather blue,” said Car¬ 
ruthers, when the story was ended. “ I 
don’t see how we can prevent his using 
cribs whilst working up for the examina¬ 
tion, but I’ll talc( precious good care that 
he doesn’t use the ji during the exam. I’m 
not going to have my chances for Trinity 
lost for fear of his calling me a sneak for 
reporting him.” 

“No other fellow would call you any¬ 
thing but a jolly good fellow,” said Hewitt. 
“It is Otterbum who is doing the mean 
thing. ’Pon my word, I feel that I shall 
have a quarrel with him before many days 
are over.” 

“Well, let’s drop him for the present, 
old boy. Are you going in for the athletic 
sports?” 

“ Bather—aren’t you ? ” 

“ I don’t quite know; you see this exam, 
will be in the previous week, and I shall 
be utterly out of condition. I may go in 
for the Mgh jump, and possibly climbing 
the rope, but nothing else.” 

“Otterbum’s going in for a heap of 
events,” remarked Hewitt. 

“ Otterbum again,” said the other. 

“ Yes, he cro]^ up everywhere. At any 
rate he won’t win ail he goes in for.” 

“Is he going to tiy climbing the 
rope ?” 

“ Yes, he’s been up the long one a few 
times, but at no great pace. I think you 
will beat him easuy.” 

“Well, the exam, first, and then athletics 
afterwards. Trot off now, for I want to 
have a grind.” 

Hewitt departed to cogitate how he 
might manage to circumvent his bugbear 
Otterbum. 

More than one pair of eyes were watch¬ 
ing that worthy lad during the next week 
or two. He, however, seemed utterly un¬ 
aware that he was the object of any special 
semtiny, and he read his books and strolled 
about much as usual. Before long, how¬ 
ever, one change in his habits was noticed 
by several. He began to make notes from 
his various volumes in a long, narrow 
pocket-book with limp black cover. This 
book seemed to engross a good deal of his 
attention—from the time he spent over it 
and the amount of writing he put in it, it 
was clearly a valued possession. Hewitt 
had eagerly watched him, and was sure 
that at last he had discovered something 
which would enable him to trap the new 
boy. It was evident that he was making 
extensive notes to be used surreptitiously 
at the exam. Hewitt and his com¬ 
panions determined to wait till then; it 
would be a grand triumph to expose bis 
practices just at the moment of victory. 


So ^ exrvcimujuf 





I Anxious. 


He himself did not always sign his n«me ia 
the same way. The varieties range from Shak-spere 
to Shakespeare. Spell it Shaksi)eare, aud but few 
will find fault with you. 

I Perseus. —Electricity travels by preference through 
the best conductors, hence it is tiiat metallic 
rods are affixed to buildings so as to draw to them 
the whole of the electricity that may be present in 
their neighbourhood. If these rods are pointed, the 
earth and clouds exchange their <>ppr)6ite electricities 
In a gnulual way, just as the conductor of a frictional 
machine is prevented from giving <iff pow erful sparks 
by presenting to it a sharp point connected with the 
earth. If such an experiment is performetl in the 
dark the point w ill be seen to be tipped with light, 
and a similar appearance is sometimes observed on 
the tops of lightning-rods and ends of ships' masts, 
it is this latter phenomenon that is known to sailors 
as St. Elmo's fire. It is of frequent occurrence in 
the Metliterranean, and the name of the Italian saint 
was given to it by the Neapolitan sailors. 

iBOTANisT.— 1. Urtica urentina is a Malayan species. 
It would occupy too much space to give its botanical 
de8crii)tion. 2. Try what a course of gymnastics 
will do to cure your round shoulders. 3. The length 
of a boy has nothing to do with the length of time he 
can work. A six foot lad can work no more than a 
flve-foot lad as a rule. It is a matter of age and 
strength, not height. Ten hours a day la certainly 
not too long a spell. 

Xyzfk.— 1. We hope to publish in due course some 
papers on Fencing; but to fence well you must 
practise with some one who himself knows how to 
fence well. 2. ’* Mind your P's and Q’s" is said to be 
derived from the caution of the French dancing- 
masters of the time of Louis Qnatorze, when bow’s 
were very’ formal and wigs were very large, and when 
it was no easy matter to make an elegant Ixjw w ith¬ 
out upsetting your elaborsite wig. Hence you bad to 
take care of your steps as well as your head-dress, 
and the professors of denortment were constantly 
reiterating the advice of “Mind your pie'ig and 
queues ! ” Another derivation is from the old tavern 
scores in which the reckoning was kept in quarts 

* and pints (initial letters = (i’8 and p’s), and it was of 
some importance to the customer to keep the q’s as 
few os possible. 

Mechanic.— The best way to make a stencil-plate is to 
wann the copper slightly, rub it over with heell)all, 
and scratch the pattern on with an etching-point. 
Bite it out with' acid, and cut the edges sharp with a 
graver. Grease the bock of the plate, and the cut¬ 
tings will come away more clearly. Copper is better 
than brass because it is softer, and lies closer to the 
ground when in use. Any metal will do for stencils, 
providing it is thin and you can cut it. Paper and 
cartl make very good stencils for some purposes, if 
cut out with a sharp knife on a plate«of glass. There 
ought to be no blur about the edges. Hold the 
plate on to the pai>er with one edge only, and hold 
the brush upright, and work away circularly from 
that edge. Clean the plate with a brush, never with 
a rag, and your stencil plate will last tw'euty times as 
long. 


TniBERTOES.— Boer is pronounced Boor. It real 
means a country man. 

G. H. -The first locomotive steam-carriage was ina< 
at Paris by Cugnot alwut 1703. See Dr. Smile* 
interesting book. “The Story of the Life of Geon 
SUphenson," published by Johu MKrray, Albemar 
Street, price Os, 

IVE-AN HOE.— 1. The primipilus was the first centuri( 
of the fli-st maniple of the first cohort, and hi 
charge of the eagle. Wo have not space to reply 
your queries as to the Roman L^ion, See tl 
article, “Fxercitus.** in Dr. Smith's “Classical l)i 
tlonary.” 2, Oliver Cromwell's cliildren were (1) R 
iKJrt. christened October 13, 1021, and diei youni 
(2) Oliver, born February 6, 1022-3, killed during t] 
war; (3) Bridget, christened August 4, 1624, marrh 
first General Ireton, then General Fleetwood ; (4)1 
chard (the second Protector), died July 12, 171 
(5) Henry (a most able man—a second Ollver-Lo 
Deputy of Ireland), christened January 20,1627-S, dii 
March 23, 1673-4; (6) Elizabeth (Mrs. Claypoli 
christened July 2, 1029, died August 6, 106 

(7) James, christened January 8,1031-2, died next da 

(8) Mary’ (Lady Fauconberg), christened February 
1086-7, died March 14, 1712; (0) Frances, christen 
December 6, 1038, died January 27, 1719-20, marn< 
first Mr. Rich, secondly Sir John Russel. For i 
particulars as to Cromwell, lead his “Life ai 
Letters," by Thomas Carlyle. 

Brown.— 1. B.abbage'8 “Tables of Logarithms," whl 
run from 1 to 108,000, are as good as any. 'iTiey a 
said to have iwen all revised by nine differeut me 
and to have l)een hung up st Cambridge, and 
reward offered to any one who would i>oiut out 
error. Nobody found a mistake, and they are sc 
posed to 1)6 absolutely correct. 2. If you are res, 
in earneit, get a look at “Shifts and Expedients 
Camp Life, Travel, and Exploration," by Lord a 
Baines, published at 340, Strand. Its price is thii 
shillings. Galton’s “Art of Travel," published 
John Murray, is a wtll-kuown book on the subject 

A Cripple —Bronze your brass candlestick with o 
part of iron oxide (alias rust), one part of wh 
arsenic, and twelve parts of hydrochloric acid. Pal 
it on with a brush, and apply oil when you have i, 
the colour. Paint your small articles vvith g< 
paiut, oud order your slate of any stationer. 


Olovi'coponlicncc 


Beginning of the Bathing Season. 


♦ In an early Number mir Axcard in the Carving Com- 
petitiotiicill be published. As regards the "Boys 
Oxen " Lifeboat Fund, subscribers should remember 
that. oxm:ig to our very large circxtlation, it is not 
possible for xts to acknoicledge amounts xvUhin a 
month of date of receipt. 

F. Mamer.— 1. The simplest way of promoting the 
growth of whiskers is to growi lder at the rate of 
seven days a week. Wash your face frequently with 
soap and w’ater. and wait till the cnip appears. 
2. Polycarp was Bishop of Smyrna. He was martyred 
in 100. 

W. H. F.—The fountains In the parks are not self-act¬ 
ing. The water comes through a pipe from some 
greater height at a distance. The Trafalgar Square 
fountains are supplied from the baths at the back of 
the National Gailer>’. 

Albert.- A book on the constniction of church organs 
has recently been published at the “Bazaar" Office, 
170, Strand. 


To Chess Correspondents. 

M. C. H. C.—nie black L can take the P at a2, chei 
ing, and preventing the solution to your two-mov 

J. F. H.—After some longer study you may be able 
perfect the problem you sent. 

A. E. W.—Your end game in eight moves is very pret 
and shall appear. 

B. and D.—A checking piece can be taken by the 
provided it stands on on adjoining square, and 
not defended. 

J. F. N.—Your opening is not recoxnmendable, 
Black would soou lose a P. 


The Advent of Summer. 


1. Harry has a half-holiday and—some new boots’ 2. Beginning to pincln 3. Getting bad. 4. Must sit down 6. On again. 

7 Can't bear them any longer 8 The ignominious return 9 Arrival home. 10. Next day 


6. MiichirorBe 






THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 


By Gordon Stables, m.d., rn., 
Author of JuTxglf, Peak, and Plain," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER Xlir.— WAS IT AN OLD MAN’s DREAM? 
—SUNDAY ON MID-OCEAN—LAND HO !—A 
STRANGE ADVENTURE—LOST IN THE GREAT 


C APTAIN McBain and our heroes stayed 
up for hours that night after old man 
Magnus left, talking and musing upon 
the strange story they had just been 
listening to. 

“Think, you,” said Ralph, “there is 
much in it, or is it merely an old man’s 
dream ? ” 

“An old man’s dream!” said McBain. 
“ No, I do not; old men do not dream such 
dreams as those, but, like Magnus himself. 


“Who are you?” cried Rory. “Speak quick, or I f»ro.” 
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¥l\e Soy ^ Own 

I put little faith in the spirit part of the ** In some parts of the world/* McBain he pulled his ear for him and walked 
story. ^ went on, “the natives make nant aft. 

“ The question then to be answered,’* mids of the antlers of deer ; the King of About five days after this Eory casae 
said iJlan, “ is, where did Jan Jansen stay Dahomey prefers human skulls, and if dec^ one day; he had been talking to C 
during the four or five years of his sojourn there be caves filled with mammoth tusks, tain McBain in his cabin. The captain- 
in the Polar seas ? ’* as the traditions of the Norwegians would working out the reckoning, during whi< 

“ Well,” said McBain, ‘*1 have thought lead us to believe, they were doubtless don’t think Eory helped him very mucl 
that over too, and 1 think it admits of a collected by the natives as trophies of the “ Well, Eory,** said Allan, “you’ve h 
feasible enough answer, without having hunt, and stowed away in caves. The plaguing the life out of poor McBaiz 
recourse to the spirit theory. There is a mammoth you know was the largest kind jmow. But teU us the news—^where 
mystery altogether about the regions of of elephant—” we ? ” 

thePolo that has never been revealed.” “Ooh!** cried -Eory, interrupting “Och!” smd Eory, with preten 

“ In fact,*’ said Eory, “ nobody has ever McBain, “ what an iconoclast you are to to gravity, “ we’re in aqueer place altogetl 

been there to reveal it.” sure; what a breaker of imag^ ! ” and I don’t know that ever we’ll get 

**That is just it,” continued McBain; .“Explain, my boy,” said McBain, of it.” 

“ our knowledge of the country is terribly smiling, for he could spy fun in Eory’s eye. “ Out of what P ” cried Ealph; “ sp 
meagre, and merely what we have gleaned “You say the mam-mofA was an ele- out, man—any thing gone wi«fng P ” 
from sealers or whalers—men, by the way, phant,” said Eory. “Och! sure it was “Indeed, then,” replied Eory, “ tl 
who are generally too busy looking after myself was thinHng all the time it was a has been a collision.” 
the interests of their owners to oother kind of a bhutterfly.” “ A collision ? ” 

their heads about exploration—or from the “ Indeed, indeed, Eory,” said Ealph, “I “ Yes, a collision between the latit 
tales of travellers who have attempted— think it is time you were in bed.” and the longitude, and they’re both sta 

merely attempted, mind you—^to penetrate “ Well,boys,” said McBain,rising, “ may ing stock stfil at 60.” 

as far north as they could.” be it is time we all turned in, and thankful “ I’ll explain,” said McBain, who 

“ True,” said Ealph. we have to be for a quiet night, for a fair just joined them. “ The good ship Sn* 

“ England,” continued McBain, “ has wind, and a clear sea. Dream about your bird, latitude 60* N., longitude 60“ W.” 
not all the credit to herself, brave though ‘bhutterfly,* Eory, my son, for depend “Now do you see, Mr. Obtuse?” i 
her sailors be, of telling us all we know upon it we’ll see him yet.” Eory. 

about the Pole and the country—lands and Next day was Sunday. ' How inex- “ I do,” said Ealph, “ but no thanb 

seas—around it. Why, I myself have pressibly calm and delightful, when weather you.” 

heard tales from Norwegian walrus- is fine and wind is fair, is a Sunday at sea. Next morning land was in sight on 
hunters, the most daring fellows that ever It is then indeed a Sabbath, a day of quiet lee bow, and by neon they had cast aiic 
sailed the seas, that prove to my facile rest. and dewed ssuls in a smaU bay nea 

satisfaction that there is an open ocean On this particular morning, saving a few creek. 

near the North Pole, that there are islands fleecy doudlets that lay along the southern “ Not a very hospitable-looking shon 
in it—the Isle of Alba if you like—and that horizon, there was no doud to be seen in it P ” said McBain; “ but never mind, 1 
these islands are inhabited. You may tell all the blue sky, and the sim shone warmly are birds in plenty, and no doubt v 
me it is too cold for human beings to live down on the snowy canvas and white decks find fur as well as feather. So be read} 
there; you may ask me where they came of the Snowbird as she coquetted over the to-morrow for a big shoot.” 

from. To your first assertion I would rippling sea. The men, dressed in their “ I’m ready now,” said Eory, “just 

reply that the inhabitants may depend to a neatest suits, were assembled aft on the a small * explore,’ you know, and v 
great extent for heat on the volcanic quarter-deck, near the binnacle, so that come back by sunset and report.” 
nature of the islands themselves, just as even the man at the wheel could join in “ And I’ll go with him,” said Allan, 

they depend in winter for light on the the beautiful forms of prayer to be used at “Mind' you don’t get lost,” cried 

glorious aurora, or the radiant light of sea, read by McBain in rich and manly Bain; “and we don’t expect a big 1; 
stars and moon. When you ask me where tones. Had. you climbed into the maintop you Imow.” 

they came from, I have but to remind you of that yacht, that white speck on the Eory carried his rifle, Allan his g' 
that Spitzbergen and the islands around it odean’s blue, and gazed around you on they were armed for anything, and felt 
were, wjfore their glacial period, covered every side, you would have scanned the enough to tackle a bear for that mut 
with vegetation of the most luxuriant horizon in vain for a sight of a single They pulled straight in shore and up 
kind, that mighty trees grew on their hills living thing. They wore indeed alone on creek, and to their joy they found at 
and in their dales,»and that giants of the the wide ocean. Alone, yet not alone, for head of it a nice stream; not a river by 

lower animal kingdom roamed through the One was with them to whom they were means, but still navigable enough for n 

forests, the wilder beasts preying on the now appealing. “One terrible in all Eds than a mile for their little craft. They s 
flocks and herds that came down at mid- works of wonder, at whose command the came to a rapid, ^most a waterfall, 

day to quench their thirst in the streams winds do blow, and who stilleth the raging deed, and not thinking it expedieni 

and in the lakes. Man himself must have of the tempest.” carry their boat, or to proceed farther 

lived there too, and if he still exists in the Prayers over, Ap pipes down, the men water, they landed, made her fast to 
regions of the Pole, he is but the descend- move forward to read or to talk, and by-, stump of an old tree, and trudged oi 
ant of a former race. and-by it will be the dinner-hour, and this quest of adventure, with their guns c 

“With some of these tribes, Jan Jan- ia “plum-dough” day, and, mind you, their shoulders, 
sen no doubt lived; they were good to stulors are just like schoolboys, they ihinJe “Now,” said Eory, pausing to j 
him, perhaps so good that he got lazy and about this sort of thing. Oscar, the St around him, after they had walked oi 
wouldn’t work, and so they were glad to Bernard, has mounted on top of the sky- silence over a wild and scraggy heath 
get rid of him.” light—his favourite resting-place in fine more than an hour, “ if we had me 

“And what about the mammoth caves, weather—and laid himself down to sleep come in quest of the beautiful and 
do you believe in them too ? ” said Allan. in dog-fashion, with one eye a little open, picturesque, and if I had brought 
“ Ah! ha! ” cried Ealph, laughing; and one ear on half-cock to catch the sketch-book with me, it strikes me 
“ our brother Allan has an eye to the mam faintest unusual sound. would have been rewarded, but as 

chance, you see; he wants to ‘ mak’ “Do you know,” said Ealph, looking shooting, why we would have done wc] 
money. ” over the bulwarks and down at the gliding have stopped on the seashore and 1 

“I want to see all I can see on this water, “I think I should like to live at potting away at the gulls.” 
cruise,” said Allan, reddening a little as sea.” The scenery about them was inc 

ho 8i)oke, “ and I want if possible to make “ Ay, ay,” said Eory, “ if it was always lovely, with a loveliness peculiarly 
the voyage pay. Well, bother take you, like this, O! thou fair weather sailor, but own. It was summer in this wild nortl 
Ealph, call it ‘ makin* money * if you like.” when we’re lying to in a gale of wind, laud ; every where the moorlands and pi 

“The gigantic mammoth,” continued Ealph, that is the time I like to see you, were carpeted with the greenest of gi 

McBain, “ used to inhabit the far northern fast in your arm-chair, with the long legs of or bedecked with mosses and lichen! 
regions, where they oxi.sted in millions, yon against the bulkheads to steady your- every hue imaginable, from the soml: 

Now human nature is the same all over the self, and trying in vain to swallow a cup brown to the brightest scarlet. Of 

world, and, I suppose, always h.as bee n, of tea. Och I then is the time you look so flowers there were but few, but heaths, 

Man is a collecting animal; the North pleasant.” green, there were in ahundanoe, and a 

American Indians collect scalps—” Eali>h looked at this teasing shipmate of curious wild shrubs they had never 

“Misers collect money,” said Eory, bis for a moment or two with a kind of before; but they knew^ the juniper-p 

“ :',Tid little boys stamps.” amused smile on his handsome face, then and the sweet-scented wild myrtle. Y 





TOj the fame that adorned the braes of 
.Tindoon! Then there were fruit-trees of 
lioiis kinds, and trees that bore large 
jitand white flowers. It seemed odd to 
1 * heroes to see big flowers growing on 
'Mops, but this, and indeed everj'thing 
ji around them, only served to remind 
vffl that they were in a foreign land. 
Taat they missed the most was the wild 
.Ters and the song of birds. Birds there 
• 36 , but they were silent; they would 
2 ^out from a bush, or flutter down from 
t 76 e, to ^0 curiously at them, then be 
fagiin. The horizon was bounded by 
^ hills, surrounded by a forest of 
Si-trees. 

I think,” said Rory, “ we should climb 
at sugar-loaf hill. What a grand view 
{would get. Let us walk towards the 
r^jd: we are sure to find game there.” 

•Do you know in what direction our 
rjbes?” said Allan. 

That I don’t,” said Rory; “ but if we 
hv the stream we are sure to find the 

St" 

But we have left the stream. Do you 
nk you know in what direction that 

< 

"Pooh! no! ’* cried Rory. ** Oh, look, 
hill! look at that lovely blue and crim- 
irifd! Fire, boy, fire! ” 

Allan fired and Rory bagged the beauty. 
Then on they went, firing now at some 
mge bird and now at a weasel or pole- 
l UioDg little heed of where they were 
Qg.just as heedless as youth so often 

Tbfrewas a ravine between them and 
f forest, which the purple haze of dis- 
w had hidden from their view, but, as 
rwfjre bent on reaching the pines by 
1 or by crook, they descended. The 
tt grew greener at the bottom of this 
k and here they £ound a stream of pure 
EfT. with a bottom of golden sand and 
‘ders. This was a temptation not to be 
so they threw themselves down 
the bank after quenching their thirst, 
c Koceeded, in a languid and dreamy 
of maimer, to watch the movements 
fie shoals of speckled trout that gam- 
^1 in the stream, chasing each other 
^the stones, and poking each other in 
t ribs with their round slimy noses. 

Don’t they look happy,” said Rory, 
wouldn’t they eat nicely ? ” 

Which reminds me,” said Allan, “that 
^K-aethiDg good in my hag.” 

Aid ain’t I hungry just! ” Rory said ; 
^Aiieyes sparkled as Allan produced, all 
clj kgirt wdth a towel of sparkling 
‘“ L-as, a dish cor^taining a pie of such 
ui flavour that w'hen it wtis finished, 

• Wished down with what Rory called 
‘-ute of the stramelet,” they both 

they had never dined so well in 

* before. 

^ a dozen wood-pigeons flew liur- 
jly oTer them. Rory seized Allan’s gun 
and one dropped dead wdthin a 
yards of them. Such a beauty, so 
^ and 80 large. 

^ is our game,” cried Rory; “let 
to the wood. We’!! get such bags as 
»3ake Ralph chew his tongue with 
- tthat he wasn’t with us.” 
^Hoc-boo-hooo-o! ” resounded from the 
thickets as they neared the woods. 
3ear, at them! ” cried Allan, ex- 
“ Xow for it, my hoy ! ” 

’ said Rory ; “ it’s all very well, 
^ t pot them so well with the rifle.” 
in all brotherly love and fair- 
' ^*'11 exchange guns every twenty 
iT-d." 
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As it was arranged so it was carried 
out. They crept along under the trees. 

“ Hoo-hoo-hooo-ocried the great 
blue-grey birds, rising in the air on flap¬ 
ping >ving8. Bang, bang, bang I Down 
they came thick and fast. The sportsmen 
had many little mishaps, and tore their 
clothes considerably, but the fun was so 
“ fine ” they did not mind that much. 

After about three hours of this, 

“I say,” says Rory, “isn’t it getting 
duskish! ” 

“ Bless me! ” cried ARan, looking at his 
watch, “ I declare it is long past seven 
o’clock. Let us start for the brook at once 
and find our boat.” 

“You mustn’t shout,” said Rory, “till 
you’re out of the wood.” 

“We came this way, I know,” said 
Allan. 

They went that way, but only seemed to 
get deeper and deeper into the forest. 
They tried another direction with the same 
resifit; another and another, but all to no 
purpose. Then they looked at each other 
m consternation. 

“We’re lost!” cried Allan. “How 
could we have been so mad P ” 

“ We can gain nothing, though,” said 
Rory, “ by crying about it; ” and down /le 
sat. 

“ I see nothing for it hut to follow your 
example,” said Allan, dolefully; and down 
he sat. 

“ What a pretty little pair of babes in 
the wood wo make, don’t we ? ” continued 
Allan, after a pause. 

“What a pity we ate all Peter’s pie, 
though,” says Rory; “but we won’t let 
down our hearts. The moon will be up ere 
long, but sleep here to-night we’ll have to. 
If we tried now to find our way we’d only 
be going round and round, with no more 
chance of finding our way than a dog has 
of catching his t^.” 

Presently there was a whirring noise, 
and a great black bird, apparently as big 
as a Newfoundland, alighted on an adjoin¬ 
ing tree. 

“It is an eagle,” said Rory. “ Down 
with him.” 

“ It’s a wild turkey,” said Allan, coming 
back with the spoil. 

Ho had hardly laid it down when an 
immense, great, gaunt, and hungry-look- 
ing wolf seemed to start from the very 
earth in front of them. Rory fired, but 
missed. . 

“ In case,” said Allan, “ we have a visit 
from any more of these gentry, let us light 
a fire.” 

This was soon done, and the blaze 
from the burning wood caused the gloom 
of the forest to close around them like a 
thick black pall, and, lit up by the glare of 
the fire, their faces and figures stood out in 
bold relief. It was like a picture of Rem¬ 
brandt’s. 

“ In the morning, you know,” Allan 
remarked, “we will find our way out of 
this wood by blazing the trees.” 

“ What, would you set fire to the 
forest ? ” laughed Rory. 

“ No, Mr. Greenhorn,” said Allan, 
“ only chip a bit of bark here and there off 
the trees’ stems to prevent us froui going 
round in a circle.” 

“ Well,” said Rcry, “ you kuow how it’s 
round done ; I don’t.” 

The night wore on ; it was ver^" silent 
and quiet in that gloomy pine-wood. The 
moon rose slowly over the horizon, but her 
beams could hardly penetrate the thick 
branches of . the spruce firs. The fire 
burned low, only starting oecasionally into 


a fitful blaze; the two friends from talk¬ 
ing fell to nodding, then their w'eary heads 
dropped on their arms, and they slept. 

But is this forest quite so deserted as the 
two friends imagined ? No; for behold 
that dark figure gliding swiftly from tree 
to tree through the chequered moonlight; 
and now the branches are pushed aside, 
and he stands erect before them. Tall he 
is, gaunt and ungainly, dressed from the 
cro\vTi of the head to his moccasined feet 
in skins, and armed with gun, dagger, 
and revolver. He stands for a moment in 
silence, then quite aloud, and with a strong 
Yankee nasal twang, 

“ Well, I’m skivered! ” he says. 

Rory rose on his feet first, and had his 
rifle at the strangQ:c.’8.neck in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

“Who are you?” he cries. “Speak 
quick, or I fire! ” 

“ Seth,” was the reply. “ Now' put aside 
that tool, or see if I don’t put a pill through 
you.” 

“ What seek you here ? ” 

“Well!” said Seth, “I do like cheek 
when it’s properly carried out. Here you 
two chaps have been a-prowling roimd 
my premises all day, and a-potting at my 
pigeons; you’ve been and shot my pet 
turkey, and you’ve fired at my mastiff, and 
now you ask me what I want on my own 
property. I’ve heard of check before, but 
this licks all.” 

“Well, well, well!” cried Allan, laugh¬ 
ing, “ I declare we thought the land unin¬ 
habited.” 

“So it is,” said the Yankee; “there 
ain’t a soul within three days’ journey o* 
here, bar old trapper Seth that you see 
before you.” 

“ And we took your mastiff for a wolf,” 
said Rory, ‘ ‘ and your turkey for a gaber- 
limzie.* Troth, it’s too bad entirely.” 

“You see there are no game laws in 
this land, and no trespass laws either,” 
said Seth, “else I’d take you prisoners; 
but if you’ll come and help old to eat 
his rfupper, it’ll be more of a favour than 
anything else, that’s all.” 

“That we will, \vith pleasure,” said 
Rory and Allan, both in one breath. 

Seth’s cottage was about as -wild and 
uncouth as himself or his mastiff. No 
wonder, by the way, they took the latter 
for a wolf, but the trapper made them 
right welcome. The venison steaks were 
delicious, and although they had to “fist” 
them, knives and forks being unknown in 
Seth’s log hut, they enjoyed them none the 
less. After supper this solitary trapper, 
w'ho felt civilised life far too crowded for 
him, entertained them with biles of his 
adventures till long past midnight; then 
he spread them couches of sldns, and their 
shimbers thereon were certainly sweeter 
than they would have been in the centre of 
the cold forest. 

(To he continued.) 


* Gaberlunzie, Scottice for an old begrgar man. Rory 
no doubt meant to say caperciiilzie, tlic wild turkey of 
tiie Scottish woods. 
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SEA MYTHS. 


K A - H O R S E S . 
krake^ or haf- 
guftty of the 
Norway fisher¬ 
men, bore little 
kinship to 
the beautiful 
Hippocampus 
brcvirostris of 
our modern 
aquaria — those 
osseous fishes, 
with prehensile 
tails and pro¬ 
minent eyes, 
that move inde¬ 
pendently of 
each other, 
one of whie.h 
forms the Initial 
letter of this 
paper. 

The gigantic 
kraken, or 
krabben — the 
“ mountain - 
fish ” of the 
ancient Norse¬ 
men—is, we arc 
constrained to 
believe, mythi¬ 
cal. Pliny 
says one existed 
in the great 
ocean Arbus 
with feet so 
large that the Straits of Gibraltar being too 
shallow for the monster, they prevented its 
entrance into the Mediterranean. Pontoppidian, 
the Scandinavian Bishop of Bergen, gives an 
account of the kraken, which he says the sea¬ 
faring class call soe-draulen, soe-trolden, or “sea- 
mischief ; ” as they have been named soc-horveUf 
and Ank^-trold, by the superstitious Norwegian 
fishermen. One of these creatures, the Bishop 
writes, draggetl down a ship beneath the waters 
^vith its huge arms ! Let us hope some other of 
the contributions to natural history of this 
worthy man, who died Chancellor of Denmark 
in 1764, are more reliable than this one, and 
that in other cases he depended less upon hear¬ 
say for his facts. 

Old stories of the kraken represent that its 
back covers a mile and a half of sea, which, if 
by any iwssibility it could be true, must have 
been awkward for ships when it “got its back 
up,” and no less unpleasant when it went down 
into the waters ; a maelstrom, or a Welsh river 
in a flood, being nothing to the commotion it 
might be expected to create. The stories say, 
also, that the tangled seaweed on the monster’s 
back has led sailors to imagine it an island, and 
that they have even land^ and fished in the 
liollows of the creature’s back, where pools of 
water lay, and where the smaller “ fry ” had 
been imprisoned, and as it w’eie land-locked, as 
he came to the surface. After the seamen have 
angled to their hearts’ content, they light a fire 
to cook their take, and suddenly find themselves 
struggHng in the ocean, when, coming out of 
his snooze, the kraken dives to avoid the heat. 

Augustus, of Bergen, collected the Scandina¬ 
vian accounts of the kraken, and came nearer to 
the truth, doubtless, by stating the existence of 
a gigantic polypus inhabiting Neptune's realms. 
Pennant mentions that he had heard on good 
authority that the sepia, or cuttle-fish, of the 
Indian Seas sometimes measures two fathoms 
across the body, and that the anns are each nine 
fathoms long. The natives are always provided 
with hatchets, to cut off the arms when flung 
over a boat; and they call the octopi the “ man- 
suckers. ” The name is incorrect, however, as 
they do not suck their victims ; but their cold 
and entangling embrace must be very terrible, 
anil they have been known to attack (livera and 
persons bathing. The body is an oval sack, 
round which are ranged eight or ten long and 



strong arms, or feelers, each covered with a 
double row of small cup-shaped suckers, from 
which the air can be exhausted when it fixes 
upon any object. This it does with the tena¬ 
city of a bulldog. It has a round head, with 
large eyes and parrot-like beak. 

In tropical America a very large octopus, or 
pouljte—the mythological “devil-fish” of the 
French, introduced by Victor Hugo in his 
“ Trollers of the Sea”—is found. One thrown 
ashore dead at Nassau, Bahamas, weighed 2501b.; 
it was ten feet long, and the arms each five 
feet. On the coast of Brazil they are also said 
to be large and dangerous. May not such 
njonsters have given rise to the imaginary 
kraken, and have grown—as travellers’ stories 
are said to do—to undue proportions ? 

Professor Steenstrup considers that the pro¬ 
bable original of the kraken is the Squid, and 
he has collected many accounts of gigantic 
specimens of this fish taken near the coasts of 
Northern Europe from 1549 to the present time. 
One was found floating dead on the Newfound¬ 
land banks in 1872; it was fifteen feet long, and 
its arms nine feet. The English Squid, given 
below', is from six to tw’elve inches long only. 



Common Squid of Great Britain 
{Loligo vulgaris). 

"Wliales have been admitted into the realm of 
the marvellous. The Jewish work Bara 
Bathra tells of a ship that sailed three days over 
a whale before it got from the head to its oppo¬ 
site extremity ; and an ancient Chinese book, 
the 'Psi-hiai, mentions the wdiale PJicQy which 
beats five hundred miles of sea into foam when 
it moves As Polonius says, this is “ very like 
a whale ” indeed ! 

The old notion, fondly cherished for a long 
time, of creatures of the sea, half-human, half- 
fish, may still obtain with 

“ some shepherd of the Hebride Isles 
Placed far amid the melancholy main,” 

but it is no longer tenable by ordinary beings 
of our epoch. The mermen with tails—not 
after the Darwinian-theory pattern—and those 
“ sweet water-wagtails,” the mermaids, have 
been usually credited with having only one 
caudal appendage, but in the Basle edition of 
Ptolemy’s “Geography” (1540) there is a pic¬ 
ture of a double-tailed one “flopping” alwut 
in the sea. This may have been the exuberant 
fancy of the artist, or possibly he may have 
“seen double” on the occasion. Venetian 
printers also formerly used a similar device on 
the title-pages and iai7-pieces of missals, etc. 
German and Frencli heraldry, too, has double¬ 
tailed mermaids, but our own less exacting 


heralds give but one termination each to 
merman and maid, “ the first armed, the Ia1 
with a mirror in the left hand proper,” wh 
support the arms of the Fishmongers’ (k 
pany. 

The heralds have not had the mermaiils al 
themselves, for the faVmlotis, but at that t 
accepted, creature was a favourite taveni a 
in the days of “ good Queen Bess,” and at 
famous Mermaid the wit-combats of Sha 
speare and Ben Jonson took place—“w'ords 
nimble and so full of subtle flame.” 

The mermaid has perhaps been the b 
abused and the most be-praised of all the m\ 
the sea is heir to. One set of writers h 
attributed all sorts of disasters to her prese 
or her enmity to man ; others hold her to be 
sweet singer of the sea, without any evil ] 
pensities. According to the first of these theo 
the mennaid is supjiosed to betoken shi[)wr 
and loss of life to the sailor, apropos of wli 
Shakespeare’s Duke of Gloucester declares— 

“ I’ll drow’n more sailors than the mermai 
shall.” 

The mermaid sometimes rivals Undine—t 
witching lineal descendant of the sirens—i 
with her voice lures some mortal to share 
palace 'neath the sea—not always W'ith feloni 
intent, however, for Crofton Croker, in 
“ Fairy Legends,” speaks of a marriage Ixdw 
an Irish fislierman and a “ merrow” (the Ilil 
nian mermaid). Tennyson’s— 

“ merman bold, 

Sitting alone. 

Singing alone. 

Under the sea, 

AVith a crowm of gold. 

On a throne,” 

must be considerably surprised when the fen 
portion of his species introduce some roystei 
“ Paddy Miles” to put his nose out of joi 
Sometimes the Irish sea-fairies seek husba 
on shore, and they leave their red caps on 
ground for the human swains to pick u]i. 
the young men marry they must be careful 
faiiy, or merrow, does not recover the red < 
or he and their children will be deserte<l. 

Goethe makes tlie mermaid a vicious nr 
catcher. When the fisherman on the loi 
rocks heard the luring song, and gave wa; 
her enchantments, she— 

“ Her arms around her victim flung. 

And ne’er was seen that fisher more.” 

A more terrible .suggestion than even thl 
made by Cabot, who, venturing to Cntl 
warned his sailors against “cmitnres wh 
with the heads of men and the tails of fisl 
swim about in the fiords and bays armed v 
bow and arrow’, and feed upon human flesh.' 

Whether this reproach was w’ell earned or 
it seems that men nave not been above ]»utl 
the mermaid to the indignity of eating it, ; 
Southey, in his “ Common-piace Book,” it 
tions that one Friar Juan Francisco, at 
Philippine Lslands of Manilla, ate a mermi 
which was “ like fat pork, and fresh ; “ and tl 
flesh, or that of their modern representatii 
is still a favourite dish of the Indians w 
broiled. 

The more rosy, and we are bound to say 
more entertained, views regarding the W’on 
are those of the poets. When Leyden speak; 

** The mermaid’s sweet sea-soothing lay. 
That charmed the dancing waves to slee 

be has an ever indulgent public on his £ 
ready to shut their eyes to the black side of 
mermaid's character, and to accept the pleas 
and jioetical one ; which, Jeremy Collier sf 
“gives us an ingenious description of the cha 
of voluptuousness, which men of spirit a\ 
by the force of their courage.” 

Shakes;t,)eare makes Oberon tell Puck how 
once 
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sat upon a promontory, 

And heard the mennaid on a dolphin’s bach, 
vtteriog sQch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song. 

Ami certaiu stars shot madly from their 
spheres 

To bear the sca-maid’s music.” 

mage to say, this eulogy of the mermaid was 
pjxSed to have a political signifiaince, being 
bn as a reference to Mary Queen of Scots and 
le Dolphin, as symbolical of her first mamage 
the Danphin of France; the “dulcet and 
raioaioufl breath ” probably meaning the 
illaring accent ” with which her agreeable 
:rersation fascinated every one. The Duke 
Norfolk and tlie E^rls of Northumberland 
id Westmoreland are presumably the stars 
it “shot madly from their spheres.” 

(To be continued.) 


ADVENTURES AFLOAT; 

1, THE STORY OF A SUPERCARGO. 
Bt the late W. H. G. Kingston, 

daof** From P<ncder-3lonkey to Admiral,” “ Peter 
Trawl," etc. 

CO AFTER IX. 

Teex we sufficiently near the beach 
I to distinguish objects, we saw the 


opponent, while three or four men had 
arranged themselves on either side, and 
were flourishing various weapons. The 
shots we heard told us that they had 
already fired at each other several times, 
but were too tipsy to take a steady aim. I 
One man, however, lay wounded on the * 
ground, and from the gestures of the mate, 
he would in another^ instant plunge his 
knife in tho bosom of the captain, unless ' 
stopped by the latter’s bullet. 1 

“ You knock up the skipper’s arm, while i 
I seize the other fellow,” exclaimed 
O'CdrroU to me, springing forward. 

I did as he bid me; he ran a great risk 
of being shot. The mate turned on 
O'Carroll with an oath, and the captain 
snapped his pistol at me, but fortunately 
ho had already discharged it, and in 
another instant I brought him, as he 
attempted to grapple with me, to the j 
ground. O’Carroll had mastered the mate, 
and the other men stood staring at us, but 
offering no opposition. “Is this the way , 
for men to behave who have just been 
saved from death, to make yourselves 
worse than the brute beasts ? This—this 
is tho cause of it I ” exclaimed O’Carroll, ; 
kicking a cask from which a stream of i 
spirit was even then running out. “It 
would have been no loss to us if you had i 
killed each other, but we could not see our , 


the rest of our friends, had such an effect 
on the seamen, that those who were still 
able to move slunk away to a distance, 
while the captain and his mate, when we 
let them go, sat down helplessly on the 
sand, forgetting entirely their quarrel and 
its cause. There they eat, laughing 
stupidly at each other, as if the affair 
had been a good joke. While O’Carroll 
was emptying tho rum cask, which it ap¬ 
peared h^ been washed on shore and 
secreted by the captain, his men went to 
the wounded man. Ho did not speak: 
he seemed scarcely to breathe. I took 
his hand; it was already cold. All this 
time he had been bleeding to death : an 
artery had been shot through. We did our 
best in the dark to bind up the wound and 
stop the bleeding; the spirit which might 
have kept his heart beating till nature, in 
her laboratory, had formed more blood, 
was gone; indeed, probably in his then 
condition it would not have had its due 
effect. The wretched man’s breath came 
fainter and fainter. There was no restora¬ 
tive that we could think of to bo procured. 
We lifted him up to carry him to tho 
camp, but before we had gone many 
paces, we found that we wore bearing a 
corpse. 

“That man has been murdered,” ex¬ 
claimed O’Carroll, turning to the captain. 



A Terrible End. 


Pin standing with a pistol in his hand, 
pointed at the mate, who held 
^ in his band, with which he was 
^ it seemed, to make a rush at his 


fellow-creatures perish without trying to 
save them.” 

The bold and determined tone in which 
O’Carroll spoke, aided by the arrival of 


“ By whose hand the shot was tired which 
killed him I know not, but I do know that 
his blood is on the head of the man who 
ought to have set a good example to his 
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inferiors, and prevented them from broach- 
inpr the cask they had found.” 

Whether this address had any good 
effect we could not tell, but hoping that 
the men would remain quiet and sleep off 
the effect of their debauch, wo returned to 
our tent, leaving the body on the ground. 
The next morning we returned to the 
beach. The captain and his drunken 
companions still lay on the sand asleep. 
They were out of the reach of the sea, but 
the hot rays of the rapidly rising sun, 
which were striking dowii on their luipro- 
tected heads, would, I saw, soon give 
them brain fever or kill them outright, if 
they were to be left long exj^osed to their 
influence. I therefore proposed that we 
should rouse them up, aud advise them to 
go and lie down in the shade of some shrubs 
and rocks at a little distance. 

“ Before we do so, we’ll take away their 
weapons, and at all events make it more 
difficult for them to do mischief to us or 
to themselves,” said O'Cturoll. Some of 
the men grumbled on being disturbed, as 
we turned them round to take away their 
knives. We left the unloaded pistols, 
which, as they had no powder, could do 
little harm. Having taken their arms to 
our tents, we returned and awoke them, 
not without difficulty, by shaking them 
and shouting in their ears. One after 
the other tlu'y got up, lazily rubbing 
their eyes and stretching themselves, and 
staring stupidly about them. Tlie captain 
was one of the last to come to his senses. 
He started when he saw the dead body of 
his companion. ' 

“ Who killed that man ? ” he exclaimed, 
in an anxious tone. 

“ You did, most probably,” answered 
O’Carroll. “ We heard shots fired and 
found the man dead.” 

The captain felt in his pocket, and drew 
out a pistol with the hammer down: it 
had been discharged. “Then 1 am a 
murderer! ” he exclaimed, in a tone of 
horror, his countenance expressing his 
feelings. “ It wanted but that to make up 
the measure of my crimes.” 

“ It is but too true, I fear,” said O’Car¬ 
roll. 

“Yes, too true, too true,” cried the cap¬ 
tain, rushing off towards the sea, into 
which he vrould have thrown himself, had 
not O’Carroll, William, and I held him 
back. It was some time before we could 
calm him sufficiently to leave him alone. 
He then went and .sat down in the shade at 
a little distance from his companions, who 
looked on at him with dull apathy, while he 
gave way to the feelings which the prick¬ 
ings of his awakened conscience had pro¬ 
duced. How he and the mate had got 
possessed of the pistols we could not guess, 
till we found the chest of one of the emi¬ 
grants, a young man, broken open, and 
from this they had helped themselves. 
One of thorn soon after came for a spado 
which had been landed, and we saw them 
hurriedly bury the corpse, as if eager to 
get the silent witness of their crime out of 
sight. For the remainder of the day they 
wore perfectly quiet, the mate coming 
humbly when the provisions w’cre serv(*(l 
out to £wk for their share; still we could 
not trust them, tis wo knew that if they 
could get at more liquor, they would very 
quickly again be drunk. In tlu^ evening, 
indeed, they were so(*n -walking along tlie 
beach, evidently watching for thochaiice of 
another cask being washed on sliore. They 
<lid not find one, however, and the next 
Jijoming were excessively sulky, keeping 
iogether and evidently plotting mischief. 


They, with the rest of us, were aroused, 
however, soon after breakfast by the appear¬ 
ance of a sail in the offing. The more san¬ 
guine at onco declared that she was standing 
towards us, and that our fears regarding a 
prolonged stay on the island were ground¬ 
less; others thought that she would pass 
hj’ and leave us to our fate. Every spy¬ 
glass was in requisition, and numerous 
were the surmises as to the character and 
nationality of the stranger. 

“ What if she is an enemy ?” observed 
William. 

“ She -will not find much plunder, at all 
events,” answered Trundle. “There is 
nothing like being at the bottom of the 
hill, 80 that you cannot be kicked lower.” 

“ Even an enemy would respect our con¬ 
dition,” remarked O ’ Carroll; “wo have 
nothing to fear from one, I should hope.” 

“ No, but an enemy would leave us 
where we are: a friend would carry us 
away, or send us assistance,” said I. 

It was dinner-time, and Jacotot had 
prepared our messes -with his usual skill; 
but so eager were the people watching the 
appro.aching stranger, that the food was j 
scarcely touched, except by the children, 

I who of course little knew how much 
' depended on her character. At length 
there was no doubt that she was standing 
for the island, and the exhibitions of joy 
and satisfaction became general among the 
unfortunate emigrants. .They would now 
be able to leave the island and reach their 
land of promise; every countenance 
beamed brightly except O’Carroll’s. After 
some time I saw his fall. It gained a more 
and more anxious look. Ee scarcely 
withdrew the glass from his eye. 

“What do you make her out to be, 
O’Carroll ? ” I asked. 

“ Braithwaite, as I am a living man, 
she’s the Mignonne,” he answered, in a 
hoiirso voice, his countenance still further 
showing the agitation of his mind: “if 
that villain La Boche gets hold of me 
again, he’ll not let me escape with my life. 
And these poor emigrants to have his law¬ 
less crew come among them, it will be 
terrible; better rather that they had all 
gone to the bottom in their ill-fated ship 
with their drunken captain.” 

Notwithstanding O’Carroll’s opinion, I 
doubted whether the stranger was the 
Mignonne, for she was still too far off, I 
thought, for him to be certain on the sub¬ 
ject. I therefore tried to tranquillise his 
mind, wondering that a man so brave, and 
cool, and collected, as he generally was, 
shoiild have such a dread of the French 
captain. 

“ I tell you yonder vessel is the Mig¬ 
nonne, and if you had been treated as I 
was, and had witnessed the scenes I saw 
enacted on board, you would not have a 
less horror of La Boche and his scoundrel 
crew than I have. ’ My reason does not 
help mo ; I cannot think of that man with¬ 
out trembling.” 

I understood him, for I have myself been 
affected in the same way with regard to 
one or two people who have done me some 
injury, or would, I have had reason to 
believe, do me one should they have the 
opportunity. 

“ The only way to escape the pirates is 
to remain conceded while they are pass¬ 
ing,” he observed. “ As there is no har¬ 
bour hero, and there are no signs of them 
having been hero, they will, in all proba¬ 
bility, go to the other side of the island, 
and we may escape them.” 


THE NEW BOY: 

A STORY OF BROADBANDS COLLEOI 

By r.vi L Bi.akk, 

Author o/“ The LattU’ of Carter’s Hill,'* etc., etc 
CIIAITKR VII. 

T he week of the examination arrived; 

was to last from Monday to "Wediu 
day, inclusive. Only Carruthers and Ott( 
burn were going in. Until the laitt 
arrival it had been considered a sett] 
thing that the captain would have a w; 
over, and many were much exerci^i il 
their minds that the conditions of the eo 
petition made it possible for a new boy 
enter. At the same time some of the Ih 
were secretly glad that one of their > 
was going to try, for it was a cove 
honour to belong to the division wh 
owned the cxliibitioner. 

Monday pfissed without incident. T 
papers were difficult, but not unfairly 
and both boys were bard at work 
whole time. Carruthers did not wh 
tijue in watching his rival; he knew 1 
at every possible interval a friendly paii 
eyes was on the watch on his behalf. ’ 
examination was held in one of the sehc 
rooms, the two competitors and n mii; 
being at one end, and a few of the si 
form being employed in silent composil 
at tlic other extremity. Hewitt's w 
suffered considerably from tlie attenf 
he bestowed on Otterburn, but, to his < 
gust, there was nothing which gave 
to the slightest suspicion that anyth 
unfair was going on. 

“ How did you get on ? ” Hewitt as 
his friend at tne close of the day. 

“ As well a.s I expected. But the c 
question is. How did Otterburn get oi 
“ He seemed writing hard all the 
blithe wasn't cribbing, I’m certain. II 
ever, there are two days more. Stick 
and do your level best and you'll win y 
The next day began like the first. He 
had fewer opportunities for watohing. 
could make nothing of those he hadT 
at last, on his return from a short ul)se 
he saw lying on Otterbum’s desk a 1 
which he recognised at once. It was ^ 
open, and put in full view as if it 
calculated that its very publicity w 
avert suspicion; but there, undeniably. 
the iiockot-book. Hewitt’s heart ur;i 
jump as he caught sight of it. To i 
doubly sure, be found an excus(‘ 
journey -to the master at the farther 
of the room, so that he might pas<i 
Otterburn’s desk. As he Mpproached, () 
burn moved some loose sheets so as tv> 
C(^al the evidence of his guilt. This j 
Hevidtt quite certain that he was not 
cribbing, but had some fears of dele*. 
Hewitt hesitated no longer; ho 
straight to the doctor, who was in 
room, and told him that he thought i 
duty to inform him that Ottorbuni 
using unfair means for doing his pap 
The doctor was surprised and. uiiu* 
“Y'ou must be mistaken, Hewitt; no 
I think, could be guilty of siicl 
ott'enee.” 

“ 1 am certain of it,” said Hew it t 
“ If you can speak so positively .ms t] 
replied the doctor, “I must, of l o 
investigate the matter ; but I am vor 
luctant to let any boy in the sixth 
that I even think it possible ho coan 
sceud to such an action.” 

“Ho is cribbing from a black |,o 
book on his desk,” said Hewitt, to ] 
matters to a point. 


(7’o be conliiwed.) 
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The doctor immediately walked towards 
(V'erhum, who appeared unconscious that 
i Tthiiig unusual was happening—he had 
:;t ho:trd any of the preceding conversa- 
: ti. Every one else in the room bad seen 
:iit the lon^-expectcd event was at hand 
f List, and was eagerly watching the 
:;ior. 

• Otterbum, what book is that lying 
'-ide you?’* asked, the doctor, in deep 

utM-bum looked up hastily. “ This is 
n .te-book, sir,” 

"Give it me.” 

0:U;rbiini handed it to him. The doctor 
it gravely, turned over page after 
and finally returned to his desk 
rthoat a word, carrydng it with him. 

The silence in the room was intense. 
Ercirone was in a state of excitement, 
icept the cause of all the commotion, who 
id already recommenced writing. Hewitt 
to fool very^ uncomfortable. Was it 
•isible he had been mistaken ? No, it 
ildn’t be, for the book w’us at this very 
: ■ment being scanned by the doctor. 

After a few minutes’ wonder on the part 

■ ill the boys as to the reason w’liy Otter- 
ja was not at once turned out of the 
lirination-room, the docter rose and 
'.i d out of the door, beckoning to 
hsitt to follow him. 

Hewitt,” said the doctor, as soon as 
: y were fairly outside, you have put 
into one of the most disagreeable posi- 
I have ever been in. Acting on your 
1 ft snrjtrising but positive information, I 
practically accused an innocent boy 
most grievous offence against dis- 
T:*? ho could commit. This note-book 

• ibolutely empty except that it contains 
! w notes of yesterday’s questions, 
ibtless made in order that he may 
i*'!y himself subsequently of the cor- 

his answers. What have you 

siV ' ” 

::or Hewitt had nothing to answer. It 
he might have said that he knew 
>:oum to possess a similar note-book, 

■ ^hich he had mistaken the ono the i 
*'r held, but that would scarcely bear 

^ •he ca.^. So he only said he was very 

• V. and undoubtedly he looked so. 

Ibope your unprecedented proceeding 

V'jot jictuated by spite,” said tho doctor, 
^'icther it was so or no you must apolo- 
•o Otterbum for the accusatiou you 
»L siade. Come with me.” 

- T retmiied to the schoolroom, where 
I j.tormado a short speech amidst pro- 

filonce. At the close of his remarks 
• tt rose and openly apologised to 
-:hirn for hia conduct. It was a bitter 

brri't say anything more,” said Ot- 
n. “I confess it looked a little 
; li. Accidents will happen, you 

= 'itt did not reply; he was dumb 

- ihitiue and annoyance. In his heart 

believed as ever that Otterbum 
cheating, but he was obliged to 
to himself that ho had no chance 
’ a follow who seemed destined to 
^ ill at every point. Ho would give 

■ i;;.!’ to trap him any more. 

> -xcitement in tho school was tre- 
: • L' when the episode bec«amo known. 

■ ^ho were not prejudiced against, 

■ inj thought that he had been very 
tfCitod, and some told him so, even 

him to have it out with Hewitt, 

■ treated the matter in a very off- 
-U-ay. 

fact is,” he remarked to a group 


of sympathisers, “Carruthera would give 
his head to beat me, and Hewitt would do 
anything to help Carruthera. It isn't 
worth while making any more fuss about 
it.” 

Late in tho afternoon of that day Hewitt 
was sitting in a class-room alone, meditat¬ 
ing on tho events of tho last few hours. 
He was so occupied with his thoughts that 
he did not hear approaching footsteps, so he 
was rather startled when the hat^ voice 
of OttiTburn broke his reverie. 

” Are you trying to think of some new 
plan for my destruction ? ” 

“What do you mean?” asked Hewitt, 
angrily. 

“ Calm yourself, my dear boy. Can't 
you see that it would never do for you to 
fall foul of me In the present state of the 
doctor’s mind ? You’ve done a very foolish 
thing, but don’t forget yourself and do a 
still more foolish one.” 

Hewitt felt that what he said was true. 
He was eminently inclined to have it out 
with his enemy on tho spot, but it was 
impossible; his hands were tied by his 
mistake of the morning. 

“ You see, Hewitt,” drawled Otterbum, 
in his most offensive manner, “ you have 
been making a big uiistake about me. You 
thought you were going to get the better 
of me, which no fellow has done yet; and 
it was very good fun to sec you go on in 
your blundering way, falling into all my 
trap.s as naturally as possible. I saw you 
fingering my French books in my room, so 
arrangtid to let ‘Les Trois Mousquetaires’ 
give you a little pleasurable excitement; 
aud it is not unlikely, I think, that you 
mistook the pocket-book on my desk this 
morning for this one,” drawing an exactly 
similar one out of his pocket. 

“ You know very well I can’t do any¬ 
thing but listen to you,” returned Hewitt. 
“You know you wouldn’t dare to come 
near me if my hands were not tied by what 
I did this morning. But although you’ve 
won so far I shall have the best iu the end, 
and I tell you now that I believe you are a 
cheat and a rascal, only you are too clever 
to bo found out.” 

Otterbum made one quick step forward, 
as if ho would have sprung on the speaker. 
But he restrained himself as suddenly, 
turned on his heel, aud walked to the door. 
There ho turned round, and looking straight 
at Hewitt, said, 

“ I won’t lick you now, because you arc 
just as uncomfortable without it, and you 
would like to have a chance of trying to 
lick me; but I tell you you shall repent 
what you’ve said before this half is out. 
You sTiall wish you had never seen me.” 

So saying he left the room, whilst Hewitt 
remained to enjoy his reflections as much 
us he could. 

{To he continued.) 



A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE. 

I T was a miserable day, and when my 
husband announced at our midcloy 
meal that business would take him away 
for a night or so to London, my spirits 
fell far below zero, and I felt decidedly 


depressed. We had not been married 
long, and this was the first separation we 
bad had since the day which made us 
everything to each other. 

The house was old-fashioned and lonely, 
standing outside the town, whifeh was 
large and prosperous, by reason of its 
manufactures. Possessed of some little 
property myself, and aided by the sensible 
wedding gifts of my friends and relatives, 
we had been able to furnish and fit up our 
house with every convenience which a 
newly-married couple could look for when 
the husband has a comfortable income as 
well as his wife’s dowry. Two maid¬ 
servants, and a gardener who slept off the 
premises in a little cottage at the end of 
the garden, comprised our modest house- 
hold. 

Eumours of burglaries in various parts 
of the town, and especially on the out- 
skirting dwellings, had made me feel any¬ 
thing but courageous, and now that my 
husband was going away for a night, 
and probably two, I really felt a trifle 
scared at the prospect. But, like a brave 
little wife, I would not let him see my 
fears, and when the time came for him to 
go I helped him on with his coat with a 
cheery smile aud wrapped him up care¬ 
fully to protect him from the bitter 
weather. 

James, the gardener, carried his small 
portmanteau on, and my husband stopped 
to kiss and say good-bye to me. Then my 
courage fled. Seeing my tearful face, he 
w'as somewhat astonished, hut gave me a 
half promise that should his business mat¬ 
ters get finished he would try and eaten 
tho midnight mail and be with me before 
the morning. This somewhat encouraged 
mej' when, telling me to leave the latcU up 
so that he could get in quietly without any 
disturbance, he went off after James to the 
station, which was distant about half a mile 
from the house. And then 1 was left 
alone. 

The rain still pattered down, aud the 
dripping from the old roof made every¬ 
thing, to my overstrung nerves, sound un¬ 
canny. So wretched did it seem that I 
ordered the maid to light a fire in my bed¬ 
room, and thus ensure a little warmth and 
brilliancy, when I speedily retired for the 
night. 

I sent the maids off early to bed, and 
followed myself almost immediately, taking 
care silently to unbolt the door, which the 
servant had locked, and to leave the latch 
up in case my husband should by any 
stroke of good fortune return from Loudon 
by tho night express. This would arrive 
about two o’clock, and thus there was 
plenty of time for a good sleep before any 
chance of his return. 

The bedroom seemed so cosey with its’ 
bright fire that I was tempted to sit up 
and read a bit before putting out the light 
and getting into bed. Howiver, the 
warmth of the room made me dr»wsy, and 
very soon my head was ensconced among 
the pillows. It was some little time before 
I fell asleep, in consequence of a strange 
feeling of dread again creeping over me; 
but at length I launched into the land of 
dreams, and then I was suddenly awakened 
by an indescribable feeling. It is said that 
those who have a horror of cats can always 
detect one iu the room, even if hidden from 
view; and certainly a feeling little short 
of horror seemed to fall upon mo as I 
opened my eyes and saw a man at my bed¬ 
side. 

The fire was still bright, though rather 
lower thttU before, but everything in tho 
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room was lighted up so that I could readily 
see the man's actions. Terrified to the 
utmost degree, I watched him light the 
candles and proceed coolly to search the 
room. As he was pocketing my watch and 
purse, which were lying upon the dressing- 
table, I must have made some slight sound, 
for he turned to me with an oath, and 
bade me tell him where the cash was kept. 
I was too terrified to do more than point 
to the small oak chest which stood in the 
room, and which served for a place of 
refuge both for the plate and the money 
retired for domestic purposes. 

Ibe burglar was just on the point of 


teeth that he would murder the pair of us 
if I uttered a word about him, he looked 
round for a hiding-place. 

The house, as I have said, was old-fa¬ 
shioned, and curious in many of its details. 
A slight recess existed in our bedroom, 
which was covered by a curtain and looked 
like the entrance to another apartment. 
Behind this the thief noiselessly glided, 
hoping, no doubt, to slip out quietly after 
a time, being fully convinced that his 
threats of murdering us both would silence 
my tongue till after his escape. 

My husband came in gently, and was 
rather astonished to see me wide awake and 


Without a moment's delay he remark 
upon the severity of the cold, and taki: 
up the poker to stir the fire, insert 
it between the bars and left it there, 
seemed an age to me before the iron w 
red-hot enough to make any hero tremb 
Meanwhile my husband went on calm 
talking until ho was quite ready for t 
encounter, and then I felt we were bo 
safe. Coolly walking up to the rec« 
with the red-hot poker in his hand, 
drew the curtain aside and command 
the astonished burglar to come out. 

In fear and trembling the man did 
at once, unaware of the treacherous alpfa 



" He commanded the astonished Burglar to come out I 


opening this when a faint sound from below 
caught his ear, and he stopped to listen. 
Faint as it was, I had caught the souml too, 
and an indescribable feeling of relief stole 
over me as 1 felt sure that my husband was 
again in the hou«c, and that the sound we 
heard was no other than the quiet turning 
of the latchkey in the front door. A 
feeling of suspicion crept over the man as 
steps were heard ascenaing the stairs, and 
with a terrible imprecation ho took out a 
large knife and brandished it over mo with 
murderous intent. I was perfectly para¬ 
lysed with fear, the thought flashing 
across my mind that perhaps he would 
attack my husband, all unsuspicious of any 
harm as he entered the room. But such 
was not the case. Muttering between bis 


the candle burning at that late hour of the 
night; but my wwcome of delight oblite¬ 
rated any further inquiries on his part, and | 
he proce^ed to tell me how he had, aft(*r 
all, been enabled to get away by the last 
train. I was trembling with fright and 
nervousness as he warmed himself before 
I the tire, and talked of being a little 
hungry; when a thought flashed like 
lightning into my head, which I proceeded 
to put into instant execution. The dumb 
alpnabet was known to both of us, and 
without a moment's hesitation I placed the 
situation we were involved in before my 
husband. The man behind the curtain 
continued totally unconscious of our de- 
meancur, as my husband rapidly l>ecame 
acquainted with the burglar’s pr. ‘^cncc. i 


I betical signs which had disclosed his pi 
I sence. 

My husband made him disgorge 
ill-gotten gains and his knife, and at 1 
point of the fire-iron bade him begc 
out of the house. The means of e 
were easy, and wo both breathed fret 
when the front door was safely bolted, a 
the %vindow fastened, which had given t 
thief free access through the carelessn 
of one of the maids. 

The man was afterwards caught a 
identified by both of us as the victim 
the dumb alphabet. Ho was found to 
the perpetnitor of other burglaries, and 
judge and jury who tried him at the ne 
assizes Becured him from following 1 
I'rofesdon for several years. j. o. c. 





































































Fig. I.^untet (Drawn by F. Emetic de St. Dalmae.) 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO YOUNG 
PAINTERS. 

By F. Emeiiic de St. Dalmas. 

II. —WATER-COLOURS. 

AVING cndeavonn'd 
tobrint^ before you 
in Illy former paper 
some thorougldy 
practical informa¬ 
tion on tlic sub¬ 
ject of working in 
oils, let me now 
proceed to give 
you a few hints 
which may be of 
assistances if you 
think of taking 
up water-colours. 

NS' a t e r - c o 1 o u r 
materials are now 
«able at so very low a price that you can get 
fK amount of rough practice at an almost 
^ cost In fact, a sKilful worker could do 
>^jidcal with a shilling’s-worth of brushes, a 
^ colour-box, and a penny sheet of paper; 
^ a penny brush, a halfpenny cake of 
and a penny sheet of paper might 
^ practice in the employment of water- 
^r material a possibility even for a very poor 
‘^e«L Do not imagine, however, that it 
•risable for any painter, either old or young, 
himself with the difficulties attend- 
^ want of suitable and convenient materials 
vork. On the contrary, I should advise 
•who can afford it to procure for their work 
•(?ighly suflBcient outfit—sufficient, indeed, 
Crmtly for rendering the production of 
'-t rossible, but sufficient for rendering it 
to work to the best advantage with tho 
Wattainable amount of comfort. 

^ are quite enough difficulties to be over- 
**iathe pursuit of art without your making 
J^JTielf fresh difficulties, arising either from 
^-ifare of your surroundings or from the in- 
your outfit. 



In water-colour work, as in oil work, there 
are formidable mechanical difficulties to be 
overcome, and, as has already been pointed out, 
you can commence the attack upon these barriers 
in your way witji comparatively small resources. 
Do not give up in despair even though the two 
and a half pence worth of material above men¬ 
tioned be all that you see your way clear to 
procuring for making a start with. If your 
funds, though limited, will yet admit of your 
spending a few shillings on materials, your 
way may be described as comparatively clear 
for making a fair start. 

In these days you can, for half-a-crown, pro¬ 
cure a handy tin box containing twelve colours, 
in addition to a tube of sepia and one of Chinese 
white. In “cheap” materials, I do not know 
of any handier box than this. There is also a 
handy shilling box of “moist” colours sold, 
but this does not contain the two tubes iu- 
clnded among the contents of the half-crown 
box. 

On one point let me give you a friendly 
caution. If you buy one of these cheap boxes, 
note well the nature of tho “sepia” supplied. 
In some shilling boxes that colour is supplied 
of a miality—or in a state—having an odour 
little, if at all, better than fetid. 

If you mean to commence by working in 
black and white for practice, and prefer having 
one or two good colours to several cheap ones, 
you might expend a few shillings thus:—One 
tube Chinese white, and one tube blue-black— 
ivory - black or lampblack. These tubes of 
colour should not cost you more than one 
shilling each, and the white, at any rate—and 
probably the black—can be procured at less than 
one shilling per tube from some makers. A 
drawing-board (a small drawing-board can be 
purchased for as little as a shilling or one-and- 
fournence); paper, which can be procured of a 
good quality for water-colour work at about one 
shilling per sheet; brushes—the prices of these 
articles vary enormously; real (flat) sables of 
the best make are very expensive—say, six 
shillings and sixpence fora not very large brush, 
“Sables” of a cheiiper class can be procured 
from some makers, nowever, and a good deal 
can be done with a good “ camel’s-hair.” 


Camel’s-hair brnshes are vciy cheap, and a fairly 
good one of small size may be bought at a cost 
of from one penny to threepence. 

Provided with “ an eight ” and “ a four " in 
the best quality of sable, you should be able to 
do a gcK^ deal. For hack purpose^ or for 
putting on great waslies of colour, you can get 
brushes of a comparatively cheiu) description, 
and almost any requisite size. For instance, a 
camel’s-hair brush, of such size as would cost 
you one shilling and sixpence, would very' pro¬ 
bably be quite as large as the best quality sable 
obtainable for eighteen shillings and sixpence. 
Of course, you must not expect to find tbe same 
amount of “spring” in a camel’s-hair as.in a 
sable brush. 

Colour-boxes are made of widely differing 
sorts and sizes, from the old-fashioned wooden 
box holding cakes of colour to the modern tin 
box holding tulies of colour, and a folding 
palette—for carrying colour squeezed out ready 
wr use—forming, as it were, a sliding cover to 
the box of tubes. This last-named species of 
box is one of tlie most convenient articles of 
its kind which I have met with. Mine measures 
about 8^ inches in length by close on 41 inches 
in width, and a little over one inch in depth. 
Tlie box and palette together—of course, with¬ 
out any colours—only cost me nine shillings and 
sixpence. If you can conveniently procure such 
a box at starting it should, with careful hand¬ 
ling, last you for years. Colours you can, of 
course, add as you find it convenient to pro niro 
them. The names of some serviceable coloiii-s 
I hope to be able to give you at a future date. 
Drawing-pins may be obtained at from twopence 
a dozen. (Small, sharp tin-tacks, driven througli 
a little bit of cardboard or a piece of folded 
paper, may be made to answer this purpose.) 
Paper may of course bo procured of qualities 
and price widely varying. To be well supplied 
with a really good (juality water-colour paper is 
very desirable, but if every penny of expense 
bo a .serious consideration to you, remember that 
“ cartridge ”-pa|)cr will sometimes take colour 
very well, whilst some really good woik li.is 
been done on the cheap greyish material known 
as “.sugar-pa per.” 

Talking of drawing-paper, it may not be amiss 
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to mention tliat “Cotman’a Drawing Tablets” 
are very convenient things indeeJ, and w'cll 
calculated to save much trouble in the matter 
of stretching paper. :RIoieover, they “ wabble” 
less than the sheets ot paper in an ordinary 
drawing block. These tablets are supplied 
whole.siile by Mr. Kichard, of SO, St. Martin s 
Lane, and (*an be prorurel through artists’ 
coitairnun. The price charged me, when buy¬ 
ing only a few at a time, Inis been eightpence 
per tablet, measuring slightly over 14 inches by 
10 iiiclies. They aro also supplied of much 
larger size. Lor carrying about with one they 
are very convenient. Fnimes aro supplied for 
holding them wliilst in use. One franio will 
carry two or three tablets, and a completed 
sketch may be 2>rotected during transit by 
simply reversing the tablet on which it is 
done or placing another in front of it. 

As regards sketching-umbrellas, etc., I think 
I must hold my hand lor the present, and pro¬ 
ceed at once to give you .some prai'iical hints on 
the employment of bUc/c and while in water¬ 
colour. 

Now even with the few item.s set down os 
forming part of a comparatively cheap outfit, 
you cau obtain a very conaidciuWo amount or 
practice in the luanagemcnt of your matorials, 
ainl that, too, in each of those widely-dilTering 
styles of work, the transparent and the opa<iue? 
rerhap.s I need .scarcely tell yon tliat in work¬ 
ing in transparent colour you avoid the admi.x- 
turo of^ Chinese ivhite with your jiignieiits, 
whilst in working in ojmiiuc colour Cliincse 
white is generally and freely mingled with many 
if not all of tlie other colours employed. You 
perceive, then, that, as regards the inanagenient 
of transparent colour, no e.xaggeration is oi 
neces.sity involved in the statement that you 
can, without other expenditure than that re- 
quiivd to purchase a good brush, a tube—or 
even a half-i)an—of lampblack, neutral tint, or 
sci)ia, and some paper which can be stretclied. 
on any smooth board free from grease or turpen¬ 
tine, commence operations and learn a threat 
deal. ° 

It is no small matter to be able to render a 
subject w.*ll in black and white, and in practis¬ 
ing this art you may acquire a knowledge and a 
power which will stand you in good stead when 
you commence working in colour. Of the three 
colours named above, black has this a<lvantage 
over neutral tint or sepia—that it is, perhaps 
better adapted than either of the others for 
employment in working on wood for the en¬ 
graver. Hence, if you propose practiHing on 
the block at all, you might find black the 
haii'liest colour for your puipo.se. (For practis¬ 
ing on the “block,” however, you would need 
some Hake or (’hinese white.) IlcTrunnOer that 
tn whatreer iiviUrinl you work, the general 
character of your subject should be indicated 
before you elaborate details. 

In treating such a subject, for instance, as 
that illiLstrating this paper (Fig. 1), whether 
working on the block or on the parier there 
are certain points which should be rendered 
as .soon and as accurately as possible ; such, 
for in.stance, as the rdalive tone of the sky 
and the river reliccting the .sky; that of the 
inii.sscs of foliage, taken as masses, compared 
with that of the sky an<l the reilcctions in the 
river ot the sky, and the masses of foliacre just 
mentione.l ; the tone of the house niuf slope 
before it coinjiared witli its snrroumliiKrs • and 
the inten.se dark and strong light on the’punt 
in the foreground. 

In tlie first of these articles I cautioned you 
ag.iinst the plan of coramcneing a siib}cet"by 
drawing in one .small fragment of it with care 
before indicating the position and general charae. 
ter ol the various portions of the sii].je(*t. This 
warning I repeat. Seek first to obtain, with some 
ai.proacli to accuracy, the general features of the 
who e. for in.stance, in trying to draw in siicli 
a subji-ct as that we have given, do net coni- 
menre by attempting to draw each little branch 
and UMg of the tre.-s on eithwr side, but seek to 
indi.Mte tlic comimsition of the subject as a 
vbo e, the general form of the mas.scs, and their 
position and relative i)roj)ortions. 

(To be continued.) 



ENTOMOLOGY IN JUNE. 


I5v Tiii-odoiie Wood, 

Joint~ Author (>/ ''The Ficld-Saturaiist's Handbook. ' 
(Continued from page 675.) 

I N' the more .southern counties of England the 
graceful White Admiral {Limenitis Sybilla) 
should be looked out for in oak-woods, and, if 
the season is a very forward one, jK^rhaps the 
Pari)le Emperor {Apatura Iris) himself may be 
seen fi>ing high above the trees, wliile his more 
sombre mate is content to re.st among the 
branches. In sjuto of his Inq)erial grandeur, 
however, this insect is jiosse.ssed of rather de- 
ba.sed tastes, the most attractive bait for him 
being found in a piece of carrion, the more putrid 
the better.^ So fond is he of a meal upon sub¬ 
stances of this repulsive nature,that a single col¬ 
lector contrived to obhiin no less than eighty 
siiecimens in nine days by means of a few dead 
rats and weasels hung iii)on low bushes. Such a 
record far surpasses the result of the captures 
made by the old Emperor net, which was provided 
with a handle of thirty or forty feet in length, 
and the wonder is tliat even a single .specimen 
of so active a butterfiy could have been captured 
by means of this unwieldy instrument. 

On the mountains of the Korth of England 
and throughout Scotland the Mountain Kinglet 
{Ercbia Epiphron) and the Marsh Kinglet {Ovno- 
nymplui Eavus) may sometimes bo found in 
plenty. Hying in the sunsliinc, and generally 
lireferring boggy jiatches at a considerable alti- 
tiKle. 

Three of the Hair Streaks aro to be found, 
namely, the Green [Theda rnhi), during the I 
earlier i)art of the month, the AVhite Letter [T. * 
]\ .alhuni), and tlic Black ['T. pruni), the last a 
very local species, occurring in Monk’s Wood, 
in lliintingdon.shire, and also in one or two 
nyighbourhoods in Sufiblk and Nortliumidon- 
shire. IF. alburn is often to be seen Hying 
round low trees in considerable numbers. 

Most of the “ Blues ” appear on the wing in 
June, some of the sjiccies being e.sjiccially fond 
of chalky downs. Such are tlie Cliftou, or 
Adonis IMue {Lyraiia Adonis), the mo.st bril¬ 
liantly-coloured of the geiiu.>*, and the Small 
Blue [L. Alsus). The rare Mazarine Blue [L. 
Acts), too, should be looked out for, a siiecimen 
having turned iiji lately near Croydon after 
several years had passed without the sjiccies 
being noticed. 

Tuknino to the Moths, wo find that, whilo 
many of tho.se found last month are still on the 
wing, there aro a considerable number of rein¬ 
forcements. Among* these are the scarce and 
local Siiotted Elephant [Ddlcphila euplujrbhn) 
and Madder [E. galii) Hawks, which are found 
among sandhills on tlie coast. Several more of 
the Scsiiil(£, too, make their npi>earance, such as 
the Willow (.S', formicafonnis), among osiers, the 
Kuby (.S', chrysidifarmi^), among dock and sor¬ 
rel, tlie Ichneumon (.S', idincunwiiiforinis), among 
the stinking hellebore, or bears-foot [UtUc^ 
boras faUidiui), the 'I'lirift [S. viuscaformis), 
among the sea thrift [Staticc armeria), and the 
Currant [S. tipuliformis) Clearwings, this lust 
being perhaiis the commonest of the genu.s. 

In the fens, the Kced Moth {Macroyaster arun- 
dinis) may be found drying its wings upon the 
stems of the food-^dant late at night, and some¬ 
times visits the lamj»s of tlie collector in the 
small hours of the morning. 

Several of the Bumet DIoths are to be found 
flying among ©r settled upon fiow’ors, their 
biiglit red and green wings rendering them very 
comspiciious, while their shuttle-shaped cocoons 
will he noticed in plenty among the grass stems 
in the neighbourhood. The “ Footmen,” too, 


are well represented, and should be looked 
where ucheus abound. 

Occurring ver>' locally, and generally amon, 
o^idnale),thc be; 
tifiu bcariet Tiger (C'allimorpha dominulu) n 
{lerhaps be met with. In confinement the lai 
of this moth thrives, equally well on t 
common stinging-nettle as on 'its natural fo< 
The pretty CHouded Buff [Eulhcmmiia rmsd 
also, will perhaps be found on heaths, wh 
It can be kicked out from among the 1 
herbage. The greater jiroportion of spec inn 
taken are malts, the female being of a v< 
*[^* 00 ^**^ disposition, and but seldom stirr 
abroad. 

Oil heaths and commons the Fox M« 
[Bomhyx ruli) may perha])s turn up not i 
commonly, and the Oak Eggar [B. qncrcu. 
almost sure to be taken among whitelho 
Ihe males of both insects may be attracb^d 
almost any numbers by the process known 

fiembling, and it is by no means unusual 
fifty or sixty .specimens to be captured h 
morning by means of a single newly-b 
female. A w'arm sunny morning should 
selected for the operation, and the sembl 
cage should have the sides constructed of gau 
lu order that the air may pass freely’ through 

Among the Gcoinctrce wo find an almost ov 
whelming list of sp^ies, and sometimes t 
number of moths driven out of the bushes 
a single bloiv of the beating-stick is perfee 
bewildering. One of the chief nuisiinces 
this way is found in the Silvcr-Ground Car 
[Mdani 2 )pc tnoiUanala), an insect genera 
occurring in the greatest abundance through 
the early summer. I have often beaten 
between twenty and thirty specimens fi 
almost every bush during a morning’s colh 
ing, and have found it almost impossible 
distinguish and capture any other insect fi 
among the hosts of this species. 

The delicate Brussels Lace [Chora lichenar 
occurring generally on moss-grown palings . 
tree-tiunks, makes its appearance towards 
end of the month, and is one of the most a 
cult of insects to see when at rest, the mot 
brow-n and grey wings liaimoni.sing exactly v 
the lichens and mosses among which it s 
The Speckled Beauty, or W’idower [C. riduat 
a very local insect, also appeai-s, chiefly in 
New Forest, on oak trunks. 

Aiiothcr insect often found in tolen 
numliers in the same productive liunti 
ground is the Great Oak Beauty [Boar 
roboraria), which is found witli its wdne-'s 
^nded at rest upon tree-tixiuks ; lUchm 
lark and Epping Forest are also among 
habitats. ’Jhe species next in order a 
naincly the Pale Oak Beauty [B. consortar 
will perhaps be found in the same situations 
localities ; it may also be looked for at V 
Wickham, where it is taken not uneommt 
111 some years upon the far-famed “ Dish 
1 ence. ” 

The beautiful Large Emerald [Geomeira 
pdamaria), unfortunately so apt to fade a 
death, may now and then be beaten from bus 
etc., and, together with several others of 
group, the Blotched Emerald [rhorodcsiaa lx 
(arm), cau be found in the same way and i 
occasionally at light. I 

[To be continued.) * 
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SOHE BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS. 

ROBERT STErilEN’SON. 



acen* 
y** tury, 

'* or to tlie 
time of his 
Liiii' nted 
dec rase, 
thr life of 
11 o b c r t 
Stephen¬ 
son was one 
ofastonish- 
irif^activity 
for a man 
iirver of 
robust 
con.stitu- 
His 

t; n.iir.c was 

^ jo-rpetual- 

ly before 

^ rablir, in connection with some important 
rtikiDg ; and his career as an engineer was 
.lirjterrapted success. The objects specially j 
ivmpl.'ited in his constructions—simplicity, I 
"iiat'ace, and utility—contributed to this | 
•::t, together with the care with which ho 
. rite*i his plans, and att(?ndcd to the 
:iVst details, before attempting to carry 
into effect. 

i:ke Brunei, his great contemporary, whose 
was more splendid in designing tliaii 

■ IS in executing, .Stephenson, while e<iually 
u m conception, was eminently practical. 

ightovertho whole problem to be solved, 
di:^ l>earing3, before committing himself to 
itiul solution, ami enhanced his own rejm- 
j hj i.'ousulting it in connection with the 
1 n Lil interests of those who entrusted him 
:a thdr confidence. Brunei, on the other 
: dmingat brilliancy in the line of inven- 
ift, was apt to leave many difficulties 

■ W, to hamper him in execution, and 
►^l the most glorious growths of a scien- 

-•.clloct, to disappoint expectation in their 

- results. The career of the two has 
s- striking coincidences. Tiioy were both 
-3uof eminent fathers, who ojMBned up to 

- the path to distinction. Both were 

in the same description of gigantic 
is, which will remain, for centuries to come, 
X‘at3 of their skill and of the enterprise 
‘‘irera. They w^erc also nearly the same in 
.31 b(jth died prematurely, within a month 
h otlier. Though often in antagonism, 
advocating their raspective view.s, as in 
'rated “battle of the gauges,” they were 

■ Jil fast friends to the last. Brunei was 
‘‘i«M<?riai, to aid Stephenson in floating and 
'» the cnonnoii.s tubes of the Britannia 


o:; and Stejihenson w’as on the Thames, | 
: Brunei in the launch of the Great 

■■HL 

•inted to execute the Tjondon and Bir- 
• Railway, the first sod for wdiich was 
• Chalk Farm on the 1st June, 1831, Mr. 
fixe<l his residence in the metropolis, 

-1 to have walked over the ground ot 
keted line twenty times before he was 
^ I with his survey. Often did the .scene 
«"f5ces, Great George Street, AVestminster, 
the levee of a minister of state. He 
'“itrnded altogctlier the construction of no 
■‘■’w 1.850 miles of railway, at an outlay of 
fro.OOOjOOO sterling ; served as an en- 
in Helgium, Switzerland, Italy, Kgypt, 
-J. and Norway ; received the ribbon and 
' -f the order of Jjcopold from the King of 
'■ziani!, and the grand cross of the order 
Hrom the King of Norway and .Sweden ; 
>1 the offer of knighthood at home ; be- 
Jtp. for AVhitby in 1847 ; and succeeded 
•^Uthers fortune u]^)on his decease in 1848. 


The latter died at Tapton House, near Chester¬ 
field, Derbyshire, beautifully situated on a 
woodland hill, which had been his residence 
about ten years — a striking contrast to his 
homely cottage at Killingworth. 

Elected Pre.sident of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers for the year 1856, Air. B. .Stephenson 
laid before that body an interesting resuniS of 
British railways, on taking the chair. They 
e.vceeded in length, he stilted, the ten chief 
rivei-s of Europe united ; and more than enough 
of single rails had been hiid down to make an 
iron girdle round the globe. The cost of these 
lines liad been £286,000,000, equal to one-third 
the amount of the national debt. Hills and 
mountains had been jienctrated with tunnels to 
tlie extent of nearly 70 miles. Tlie earth-works 
measured 550,000,000 of cubic yards. In com¬ 
parison with the pyramid which these works 
would rear, 8t. Paul’s would be but as a pigmy 
to a giant, for the pyramid would lise a mile 
and a half high, from a base larger than St. 
James’s Park. At least 25,000 bridges had been 
built. Not less than 80,000,000 of miles were 
annually traversed, to run which, two and a halt 
miles of railway must be covered with trains 
during every second of time, throughout the 
entire year. The engines, placed in a line, 
would stretch from London to Chatham, and 
the vehicles from London to Aberdeen. In 
every minute of time four tons of coal were coii- 



Tapton House, the Seat of Robert 
Stephenson, M.P. 


aumed, and twenty tons of water were flashed 
into steam of high elasticity. As to the wear 
and tear, 20,000 tons of iron required to be 
annually replaceil; and out of 26,000,000 ol 
sleepers on the railways, 2,000,000 annually 
perished. To provide the new sleepers, 300,000 
trees must every year be felled, or about 5,000 
acres of forest bo cleared of timber. 

The works with which the great engineer is 
more immediately identified in the public mind 
are the Royal Border Bridge over the Tweed ; 
the High Level Bridge, Newcastle, across the 
Tyne ; ihc Britannia Tulmlar Bridge, over the 
Menai Strait; and the Victoria Bridge, upon 
the same principle, across the St. Lawrence at 
Montreal. The idea of a tubular bridge was a 
perfectly original conception. No model for it 
existed. It was utterly' incomprehensible to 
multitudes, .and originated ominous head-shak¬ 
ings, that iron tubes, which, set ui>iiglit, would 
rise far above the top of the cross of St. P.aul’s, 
could be thrown across a tidal channel, without 
.support from end to end, and at the height of a 
hundred feet above the water. “ You have no 
doubt,” !Mr. .Steplicnson was asked in a parlia¬ 
mentary committee, “tliat the principle applied 
to this great span will give ample security to 
the public ? ” “ Oh, I am quite sure of it,” was 

his reply ; and the result fully justified his con¬ 
fidence." But it w.as a m.arvel of engineering 
skill, to construct four iron tubes of the length 
stated, each heavy as thirty thousand men, float 
them to their respective places, and then raise 
them by hydraulic pressure to their elevated 
permanent po.sition. 

The Montreal Bridge is an enlarged edition 
of the Britanni 1 , .seven times and a lialf longer 
than AVatorloo Bridge, and not much less tliaii 
two miles. At the end of the siiniiner of 1852, 
Mr. Steplien.son went to Canada at the request, 
of the Directors of the Grand Trunk liaiiway 


Company, and made his report in the following" 
year, on the description of bridge best calculated 
to prove ellicient, the proper site, and the 
desirableness of such a structure. As the river 
brings down .an eiiorinous quantity of ice on the 
breaking up of the winter, the problem to be 
solved was to erect a perinanGiit bridge that 
would resist .an amount of pressure which seemed 
incalcuLable, of ice four or five feet thick, in a 
running stream of a certain inclination, velocity, 
and breadth. The engiiK*or mastered these 
elernents of the case, and ]>roposed the A^ictoria 
Tabular Bridge, opened aliout the time of his 
death, all the plans for which issued from his 
oltices at AVe.stniinster. The sjian between the 
central piera is 330 Icet wide; and the other 
spans, twenty-four of them, 242 feet. The faces 
of the piers looking towards the current termi¬ 
nate in a sharp-pointed edge, while the sides 
present to the avulanchfs of ice only smooth, 
bevelled-oll' surface.s. The stone used in the 
piers is a dense blue limestone, scarcely a block 
of which is less than seven tons weight, and 
many of those cxpo.sed to the full force of the 
breaking-up ice weigh ten tons. 

The force employed on the river and its 
banks, during the last season of the constniction 
of the bridge, amounted to a small anny. It 
consisted of six steamers .and seventy-two barges, 

I besides small craft. They were manned by 500 
men, which, with 450 labourers in the two stone 
([uarries, and 2,090 other .artificers of .all kinds, 
makes a total of 3,040 workmen. This remark¬ 
able structure was formally completed by the 
Prince of A\\ales, August the 26th, 1860. He 
laid the last stone on the Montreal side, pro- 
(•eeded to the centre arch, where two rivets were 
fastened, and then across to St. Lambert’s. In. 
commenioratioii of the event, a gold medal has 
been stmek, on which a train is represented just 
emerging from the bridge, with a steamer 
ascending and a raft coming down the river in 
the fore-ground. Above are the .arms of tho 
Canadian ])roviiices ; the names of Stephenson 
and Boss, the engineers; and the inscription: 

‘ ‘ The Victoria Bridge of Montreal. The greatest 
work of engineering skill in the world. Publicly 
inaugurated and opened in 1860. Grand Trunk 
Bailway of C.anada.” On the reverse are three 
circular medallions, exhibiting the busts of the 
Queen, Prince Albert, and the Prince of AVales, 
with Uie royal arms and legend of England in. 
high relief. 

Fond of the sea, Mr. Stephenson kept for 
many years a steam yacht, the Titani^ in 
which he was trcciistomed to spend a portion of 
each season. In 1856 he jilaced this ve.s.scl at 
the disposal of Profc.ssor Pi.azzi Smyth, to convey 
him, with large astronomical instruments, to 
Tenerifle, for observation at great heights on tho 
elevated peak ; and the crew rendered most 
effective a.ssist.ance to the astronomer during tho 
whole of his residence on the mountain. From 
this yacht, after a voyage to Norw.ay, its owner 
was carried to Ids house in Gloucester Square 
to die, on the 12th of October, 1859, having 
nearly completed the fifty-sixth year of his ago. 

Upwards of three thousand persons were ad- 
ndtted by tickets into the nave of AVestmiuster 
Abbey at the funeral, w’hile the ship.s in the 
Tharae.s and at the northern ports lowered thoir 
flags in token of respect for the deceased. The 
gathering—quite a stKintaneous one—included 
meu of rank, oftieers of tho anny and navy, 
learned professors, artist.s, and men of letters; 
directors of great companie.s, architects and 
engineers, contractors and operatives, who had 
assisted in carrying out the de.signs of the dead, 
with ladie.s haluted in the deepest mourning. 

It was not merely as an act of homage to his 
genius that the promiscuous multitude collected 
round the grave, but as an expression of personal 
attachment; and few more impressive scenes 
were ever witnessed than when the choir took 
up the anthem, 

“ His body is buried in peace. 

But his soul liveth evermore,” 

after the s.ad words had been said, “earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, du.st to dust,” and a hand* 
ful of soil had rattled on tho coliin. 
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>• The Royal Border Bridge over the Tweed. 

The Victoria Bridge across the St Lawrence at Montreal. 


2. The High Level Bridge at Newcastle«on«Tyne. 

4. The Britannia Tubular Bridge across the Menal £trai 
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THE GIANT RAF; 


IR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 


By Jules A’’erne, 


Author of **The Boy Captain," etc., etc. 


cnAPTER \'u.—{Continued.) 


repeated the girl. 

from their eyes, who, when the night 
comes, illuminate the forest with their 
many-coloured scintillations. 

“ What wonders ! ** repeated the enthu¬ 
siastic girl. 

“You are at home, Minha, or at least 
you say so,” said Benito, “ and that is the 
way you talk of your riches ! ’* 

“ Sneer away, little brother! ” replied 
Minha; “such beautiful things are only 
lent to us ; is it not so, Manoel ? They 
come from the hand of the Almighty and 
belong to the world ! ” 

“Let Benito laugh on, Minha,” said 
Manoel. “ He hides it very well, but he 
is a poet himself when his time comes, and 
he £^mires as much as we do all these 
beauties of nature. Only when his g;un 
is on his arm, good-bye to poetry I ” 

“ Then be a poet now,” replied the girl. 

“I am a poet” said Benito. “01 
Nature-enchanting-etc.” 

We may confess, however, that in for¬ 
bidding him to use his gun Minha had im¬ 
posed on him a genuine privatioai. There 
was no lack of game in the woods, and 
several magnificent opportunities he had 
declined 'with regret. 

In some of the less wooded parts, in 
places where the breaks were tolerably 
spacious, they saw several pairs of ostriches, 
of the species known as “ naudus,” from 
four to five feet high, accompanied by 
their inseparable “ seriemas,” a sort of 
turkey, infinitely better from an edible 
point of view than the huge birds they 
escort. 

“ See what that 'wretched promise costs 
me! ” sighed Benito, as, at a gesture from 
his sister, he replaced under his arm the 
gun which had instinctively gone up to his 
shoulder. 

“We ought to respect the seriemas,” 
said Manoel, for they are great destroyers 
of the snakes.” 

“Just as we ought to respect the snakes,” 
replied Benito, “because they eat the 
noxious insects, and just as we ought tho 


IT the end of an hour they had scarcely 
[ gone a mile. As they left the river 
»trees assumed another aspect, and the 
limallife was no longer met udth near 
le ground, but at from sixty to eighty 
ft above, 'where troops of monkeys 
each other along tho higher 
^ches. Here and there a few cones of 
e solar rays shot down into the under- 
»i In fact, in these tropical forests 
;ht does not seem to be necessary for 
ar existence. The air is enough for the 
stable growth, whether it bo large or 
tree or plant, and all the heat re- 
ired for the development of their sap is 
nved not from the surrounding atmo- 
here, but from the bosom of the soil itself, 
!€re it is stored up as in an enormous 
rre. 

And on the bromeHas, grass-plantains, 
bids, cacti, and in short all the parasites 
ich formed a little forest beneath the 
ge one, many marvellous insects were 
y tempted to pluck as though they had 
a genuine blossoms—nestors 'with 
« wings like shimmering watered silk, 
k butterflies reflexed with gold and 
iped with fringes of green, agrippina 
3tlis, ten inches long, with leaves for 
maribundabees, like living emeralds 
t in sockets of gold, and legions of 


“What wonders 1" 

lampyrons or pyrophorus coleopters, vala- 
gumas with breastplates of bronze, and 
green elytrse, with yellow lights pouring 


** He breathes again ; you must save him I “ 
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insects because they live on smaller insects 
more offensive still!.. At that rate we ought 
^ respect everything.’* 

But the instinct of the young sportsman 
^as about to be put to a still more rigorous 
trial. The woods became of a sudden full of 
^ame. Swift stags and CTaceful roebucks 
scampered off beneath the bushes, and a 
well-aimed bullet would assuredly have 
stopped them. Here and there turkeys 
showed themselves with their milk and 
•coffee coloured plumage; and peccaries, a 
sort of wild pig hiAly appreciated by 
lovers of venison, ana agouties, which are 
the hares and rabbits of central America; 
smd tatous belonging to the order of eden¬ 
tates, with their scaly shells of patterns of 
mosaic. 

And truly Benito showed more than 
virtue, and even genuine heroism, when he 
•came across some tapirs, called “ antas ” in 
Brazil, diminutives of the elephant, already 
nearly undiscoverable on the banks of the 
Upper Amazon and its tributaries, pachy- 
'derms so dear to the hunters for their 
xarity, so appreciated by gourmands for 
their meat, superior far to beef, and above 
all for the protuberance on the nape of the 
neck, which is a morsel fit for a king ! 

His gun almost burnt his fingers, but 
talthful to his promise, he kept it quiet. 

But yet—and he cautioned his sister 
about this—the gun would go off in spite 
of him, and probably register a master¬ 
stroke in sporting annals, if within range 
there should come a “tamandoa assa,” a 
^kind of large and very curious ant-eater. 

Happily the big ant-eater did not show 
himself, neither did any panthers, leopards, 
jaguars, guepars, or conguars, called indif¬ 
ferently ounces in South America, and to 
whom it is not advisable to get too near. 

“ After all,” said Benito, who stopped 
for an instant, “ to walk is very well, but 
to walk without an object—” 

“ Without an object!” replied his sister; 
but our object is to see, to admire, to 
Tisit for the last time these forests, which 
we shall not find again in Para, and to bid 
them a last farewell! ” 

“ Ah I an idea! ” 

It was Lina who epoke. 

“ An idea of Lina^ can be no other than 
a silly one! ” said Benito, shaking his head. 

“It is unkind, brorner,” said Minlia, “to 
make fun of Lina when she has been think¬ 
ing how to give our walk the object which 
you have just regretted it lacks.” 

“ Besides, Mr. Benito, I am sure my idea 
will please you,” replied the mulatto. 

“ Well, what is it ” asked Minha. 

“ You see that liana ? ” 
j^d Lina pointed to a liana of the 
** cipos ” kind, twisted round a gigantic 
sensitive mimosa, whose leaves, light as 
feathers, shut up at the least disturbance. 

“ Well ? ” • said Benito. 

“ I propose,” replied Minha, “that we 
l^ry to follow that liana to its very end.” 

“It is an idea, and it is an object!” 
observed Benito, “ to follow this liana, no 
latter what niaj’be the obstacles, thickets, 
underwood, rocks, brooks, torrents, to let 
Nothing stop us, not even—” 

“Certainly, you are right, brother!” 
®aid Miuha; “ Lina is a trifle absurd.” 

“ Come on, then ! ” replied her brother; 
you say that Lina is absurd so as to say 
that Benito is absurd to aj)prove of it! ” 

*11 ^both of you are absurd, if that 
^11 amuse you,” returned Minha. “ Let 
^^^ollow the liana ! ” 

'^'^ou are not afraid ? ” said Manonl. 

^ I Still objections!” shouted Benito. 
Ah, Manoel! you -would not speak like 


that if you were already on your way and 
Minha was waiting for you at the end.” 

“ I am silent,’* replied Manoel; “Ihave 
no more to say. I obey. Let us follow 
the liana! ** 

And off they went as happy as children 
home for their holidays. 

This vegetable might take them far if 
they determined to follow it to its extre¬ 
mity, like the thread of Ariadne, as far 
ahnost as that which the heiress of Minos 
used to lead her from the labyrinth, and 
perhaps entangle them more deeply. 

It was in fact a creeper of the salses 
family, one of the cipos known under the 
name of the red “japicanga,** whose length 
sometimes measures several miles. But, 
after all, they could leave it when they 
liked. 

The cipo passed from one tree to another 
without breaking its continuity, sometimes 
twisting round the tnmks, sometimes gar¬ 
landing the branches, here jumping from a 
dragon-tree to a rosewood, then from a 
gigantic chestnut, the “ Bertholletia ex- 
celsa,” to some of the -wine palms, “ bac- 
cabas,” whose branches have been appro¬ 
priately compared by Agassiz to long sticks 
of coral flecked -with green. Here round 
“tucumas,” or ficuses, capriciously twisted 
like centenarian olive-trees, and of which 
Brazil has fifty-four varieties ; here round 
the kinds of euphorbias, which produce 
caoutchouc, “gualtes,” noble palm-trees, 
-with slender, graceful, and glossy stems; 
and cacao-trees, which shoot up of their 
own accord on the banks of the Amazon 
and its tributaries, having different melas- 
tomas, some with red flowers and others 
ornamented with panicles of whitish ber¬ 
ries. 

But the halts! the shouts of cheating! 
when the happy company thought they 
had lost their guiding thread! For it was 
necessary to go back and disentangle it 
from the knot of parasitic plants. 

“ There it is! ” said Lina, “ I see it! ** 

“You are wrong,” replied Minha; 
“ that is not it, that is a liana of another 
kind.” 

“ No, Lina is right! ” said Benito. 

“ No, Lina is wrong! ” Manoel would 
naturally return. 

Hence highly serious, long-continued 
discussions, in which no one would give in 

Then the black on one side and Benito 
on the other would rush at the trees and 
clamber up to the branches encircled by 
the cipo BO as to arrive at the true direc¬ 
tion. 

Now nothing was assuredly less easy in 
that jumble of knots, among which twisted 
the liana in the middle of bromelias, 
“karatas,” armed with their sharp prickles, 
orchids -with rosy flowers and -riolet lijrs of 
the size of gloves, and oncidiums more 
tangled than a skein of worsted between a 
kitten’s paws. 

And then when the liana ran down 
again to the ground the difficulty of pick¬ 
ing it out under the mass of lycopods, 
large-leaved heliconias, rosy-tasselled cal- 
liandras, rhipsalas encircling 'it like the 
thread on an electric reel, between the 
knots of the large white ipomas, under 
the fleshy stems of the vanilla, and in the 
midst of the shoots and branchlcts of the 
grenadilla and the vine. 

And when the cipo was found again 
what shouts of joy, and how they resumed 
the walk for an instant interrupted ! 

For an hour the young people had 
already been advancing, and nothing had 
happened to warn them that they were 
appro aching the end. 


They shook the liana with vigour, but 
would not give, and the birds flew away 
hundreds, and the monkeys fled from ti 
to tree so as to point out the way. 

If a ^cket barred the road the fellin 
sword cut a deep gap, and the gro 
passed in. If it was a high rock, car])et 
-with verdure, over which the liana t\viE 
like a serpent, they climbed it and pass 
on. 

A large break now appeared. There, 
the more open air, which is as necessary 
it as the light of the sun, the tree of i 
tropics, par exceUeiice, which, according 
Humboldt, * ‘ accompanies man in the i 
fancy of his civilisation,” the great pi 
vider of the inhabitant of the torrid zon 
a banana-tree, was standing alone. I 
long festoon of the liana curled round 
higher branches, mo-ving away to the otl 
side of the clearing, and disappeared agi 
into the forest. 

“ Shall we stop soon ? ’* asked Mane 

“No; a thousand times no!” cr 
Benito, “ not without ha-ring reached 1 
end of it I ** 

“Perhaps,” observed Minha, “it v 
soon be time to think of returning.” 

“Oh, deasrest mistress, let us go 
again! ” replied Lina. 

“ On for over! ” added Benito. 

And they plunged more deeply into 1 
forest, which, becoming clearer, allow 
them to advance more easily. 

Besides, the cipo bore away to the nor 
and towards the river. It became less i 
convenient to follow seeing that they s 
proached the right bank, and it would 
easy to get back afterwards. 

A quarter of an hour later they 
stopped at the foot of a ravine in front 
a small tributary of the Amazon. Bui 
bridge of lianas, made of “bejuco 
twined together by their interlaci 
branches, crossed the stream. The ci| 
dividing into two strings, served for 
handrail, and passed from one bank to 1 
other. 

Benito, all the time in front, had alrea 
stepped on the swingij)g floor of this ve^ 
table bridge. 

Manoel washed to keep his sister back 

“ Stay—stay, Minha! ” he said; “ Ben 
may go farther if he'Hkes, but let us 
main here.” 

“ No ! Come on, come on, dear m 
tress!” cried Lina. “Don’t be afra 
the liana is getting thinner; we shall j 
the better of it, and find out its end ! ” 

And, without hesitation, the jroiing n 
latto boldly ventured behind Benito. 

“What children they are!” re pi 
Minha. “ Come along, Manoel, w^e m 
follow.” 

And they all cleared the bridge, wL 
swayed above the rarine like a swung, n 
plunged again beneath the mi^'hty ti ee.v 

But they had not proceeded for 
minutes along the interminable cipo, 
the direction of the river, when ti 
stopped, and this time not without cans 

“ Have we got to the end of this liana 
asked Minha. 

“No,” replied Benito; “but -wo 1 
better advance with care. Look!” ji 
Benito pointed to the cipo which, lost 
the branches of a. high ficus, -was agil i 
by riolent shakings. 

“ What causes that ? ” asked Manoel. 

“ Perhaps some animal that w'c 1 
better approach Avith a little circiini.-r' 
tion! ” 

And Benito, cocking his gun, motior 
them to let him go on a hit, and ste]*] 
I about ten paces to the front. 
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“ That I do I ” returned the girl. | 

“ Never mind,” said Benito ; “ I never I 
thought that we should finish by finding a i 
man at the end of the cipo.” ! 

“ And, above all, a barber in difiiculties, I 
and on the road to hang himself! ” replied } 
Fragoso. i 

The poor fellow, who was now wide I 
awake, was told about what had passed, j 
He warmly thanked Lina for the good idea | 
she had had of following the liana, and 
they all started on the road to the fazenda, 
where Fragoso was received in a way that 
gave him neither wish nor want to try his 
wretched task again. 

(To be continued.) 


Hiiioel, the two girls, and the black .re- 
lEKd motionless where they were. 

^idenly Benito raised a shout, and they 
rhini rush towards a tree; they all ran 
tell. 

the most unforeseen, and little 
ipied to gratify the eyes ! 
ifflan, hanging by the neck, struggled 
tbe end of the liana, which, supple as 
(d, had formed into a slipknot, and the 
liines came from the jerks with which 
sill agitated it in the last convulsions 
iiij agony! 

Jaito threw himself on the unfortunate 
iST, and with a cut of his hunting- 
fc severed the cip»o. 

lie man slippm on to the ground. 
Doel leant over him to try and recall 
itolife if it was not too late. 

Poor man I ” murmured Minha. 

Mr. Manoel! Mr. Manoel! ’* cried 
a. “ He breathes again! His heart 
a: you must save him.” 

True,” said Manoel, ” but I think it 
(ibont time that we came up.” 

some thirty years old, a white, 
ki badly enough, much emaciated, 
1)6 seemed to have suffered a good deal, 
it his feet were an empty flask, thrown 
the ground, and a cup and ball in palm- 
)i of which the ball, made of the head 
1 tortoise, was tied on with a fibre. 

To hang himself I to hang himself I ” 
atedlina, “and young still! What 
id have driven him to do such a thing? ” 
IbI the attempts of Manoel had not been 
r in bringing the luckless wight to life 
ia, and he opened his eyes and gave an 
ba!” 80 vigorous and unexpected, 
llina, frightened, replied to his cry 
i another. 

Who are you, my friend ? ” Benito 
rihim. 

An ei-hanger-on, as far as I see.” 

Bnt your name ? ” 

Wait a minute and I will recall my- 
said he, passing his hand over ^ 
“I am known as Fragoso, at 
r srvicB; and I am still able to curl 
cat your hair, to shave you, and to 
£ YOU comfortable according to all the 
!o{ my art. I am a barber, or to speak 
«tnily, the most desperate of Figaros.” 
And what made you think of—” 

What would you have, my gallant 
replied Fragoso, with a smile; “a 
Sfnt of despair, which I would have 
f regretted had the regrets been in 
kt world 1 But eight hundred leagues 
^rmtry to traverse, and not a coin in 
joach, was not very comforting! I 
i«t courage obviously. ’ ’ 

9 Mnclade, Fragoso had a good and 
sng figure, and as he recovered it was 
iattbat he was of a lively disposition. 

one of those wandering barbers 
' teivel on the banks of the Upper 
going from village to village, and 
the resources of their art at the 
^of negroes, negresses, Indians, and 
^ women, who appreciate them very 

!L 

-poor Fragoso, abandoned and miscr- 
^kaving eaten notliing for forty houi'S, 
in the forest, had for an instant lost 
^ and we know the rest. 

^^7friend,” said Benito to him, “you 
‘ back avitli us to the fazenda of 

PriS*-’ 

pleasure,” replied Fragoso; 
cut me down, and I belong to you. 
I^^ j'omebow be dej)€ndcnt.” 

dear mistress, don’t you think 
' well to continue our walk ? ” asked 
tL 


WORKING WITH A WILL. 


Hitoh Mitleu’s Advice. —“ I^Iy advice," 
say.s Hugh Miller, “to young men desirous 
of bettering their circumstances, and adding 
to the amount of their enjoyment, is very 
simple indeed. Do not seek li.appiness in 
wli.at is misnamed pleasure ; seek it rather in 
what is termed study. Keep your consciences 
clear, your cnrio.sity fre.sh, and embrace every 
opportunity of cultivating your minds. Learn to 
make a right use of your eyes ; the commonest 
things are worth looking at— even stones and 
wee(i.s, and the rao.st familiar animals. Bead 
good books, not forgetting the best of all : there 
is more true philo.sophy in the Bible than in 
every work of every .sceptic that ever wrote ; 
and we should all be miserable creatures without 
it” 


(Eotrtsponbcnct. 



IWatch the eyes of this figure—near and at a distance.) 


T, Paramor.—T here should be no kicking whatever in 
a game at hockey. 

¥. M. Rowland.—A ll right. John Milton knew what 
he was about. The word is aud should be eat. 

Artisan —The office of the Colonial Agency for British 
Coliuubia is at 4, Lime .Street .S<iuare, City ; that for 
New Month Wales is at .3, Westminster Chainliers, 
Victoria .Street, s.w.; that for New Zealand at 
7, Westminster Cham]>er8, Victoria Street, s.w.; 
thoso for Nova Scotia, OnUirio, and Quebec are at 
81, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; that for Queensland 
is at 32, Charing Cross : those for South Australia 
and Victoria are at 8, Victoria Chaml)er8, Victori.a 
Street, s.w. Each colony has a separate office. For 
all questions as to emigration, land grants, assisted 
passages, etc., to any of these colonies, apply person¬ 
ally or by letter enclosing stamped envelope. 

Aqua.—T he longe.st plunge on record was achieved by 
Mr. Horace Daveiqwrt at the Floathig Baths on Sep¬ 
tember IGth last. Distance, C4ft. 2in. 

Titus Lrvw.—There is no particular law against shoot¬ 
ing with catapults—the offence is the same as that of 
tliirowing stones. You are responsible for the damage 
and the danger, and the same rules apply in each 
cose. You could get the knife for a shilling. 

D. C. O.—The best bows are made of yew, that from 
lUily by preference. Arrows ai'e ma<le of deal, ash, 
or lime—cane is sometimes used. Tlie neck is of 
horn, generally only inlaid. The pile or head can be 
blunt or sharp, and is made of brass or iron. 

J. J. LoviBOND.— Your new version of the third propo¬ 
sition is very creditable, but we do not tliink it is 
“better prove<l than that found in Euclid.” We are 
pleased to hear that amongst om* readers we number 
one more wlio has gained the Royal Humane Society's 
medal. 

^lAC.—Mr. H. Davenport won the Mile Swimming 
Championship Cup in 1877, 1878, 1879, and became 
its jMissessor. A new cup was subscribed for in 1880 
by other parties than those who gave the previous 
one, aud W. R. liter won it, Davenport nut com¬ 
peting. Itter won the Hundred Yards Championsliip 
in 1880. The secretary of the Bicycle Touring Club 
is Mr. W. Weldon, r»2. Pilgrim .Street, Newcastlc-on- 
Tync. Get Goy’s “ Athletic Club Directorj'; ” it will 
tell you for nothing all about the Touring Club, and 
the aildresses of the secretaries of nearly every bicycle 
club in tbe thiee klngtloms. 

F. .SnAW.—Gymnastic and most athletic exercises are 
good for all, aud arc not “ intended solely for darks 
who have nothing to do hut carry a pen.” Take our 
advice, and stick to them, and at the same time 
devote more attention to study, for both your hand¬ 
writing aud your spelling are capable of improve¬ 
ment. 

H. A. A —Apply to Mr. Goy, of I^eadenhall Street. He 
puidishes a large sheet, on which you will find an 
illustration and particulars of nearly all the best 
tricycles. 

Perpetual NTotton.— Lodestone (not Loadstone, ])y 
the way) is the name given to magnetite or magnetic 
iron ore when iu a state of polarity. If you cannot 
get a piece from any works, yen could get it from a 
de.aler in fossils. You would have to sh.ape it for 
yourself. Most of it comes from Sweden, but you 
could collect it y<»urself in Cornwall. TVy Treluswell, 
near Penryn, Roche, .St. Agnes, Huel Harmony, or 
Fowey Consols. 

SLonoKR.—Read the article on “Our National Anns,” 
which aitpoarcd in the Part with which we gave tlio 
coloured plate. At present you do not know the 
meaning of the word. Arms are not supporters. 


just stir your¬ 
self a bit be¬ 
fore it is too 
late f 

You won’t get 
wise by in. 
stiiict, liow- 
ever long you 
wait. 

•D’ye mean to be 
head boy some 
day, or always 

but a dunce ? 

You have a cliance for either, but you can’t be 
both at once. 

You wish tliat you could hit a drive like Jack- 
son ; very good, 

But Jackson practised hard for years, as every 
youngster should ; 

You find that, as a general nile, you come out 
with a “ duck 

I .say that it is all your fault, you call it your 
bad luck ! 

Take your bands from out your pockets ; though 
it may seem strange, no doubt. 

Your pockets will be empty till you take your 
fingers out. 

Life’s river lies before you, and you’ve got to 
take au oar ; 

’Twill be your own fault if you find that rowing 
is a bore. 

Yes ; settle you’ll do something ; if you only 
drive a plough, 

Tlien drive it so that all the world can see that 
you knew how. 

Put “ go ” in everything you try, both work and 
play with zest. 

Then if you fail you needn’t mind if you have 
done your best. 

PAUL BLAKE. 




Littlk Brown .Tro.—Work it out for ua, and we will 
insert the lesult. To find the comhiuutions of two 
thii'ps yon niu tiply 1 by 2 = 2; of tLree things, 
Ix2x3=^6: of four things, 1x2x3x4 = 24; of five 
things, lx 2x3x4x5 = 120, and soon. You will have 
a niee row of figures when you have finished. 

Nkncomar. — 1. “The renowned chamberlain, the 
faith!ul adherent «•! the White Rose, whose fate has 
funtisiied so striking a thenie both to poets and to 
historians," alluded to by Lonl Macaulay in the open¬ 
ing of his es.say on Wanen Hastings, was the Lord 
Hastings Indieaded by Richard ill., then Duke of 
tllouecster, on June 13th, 14AS. 2. The Dismal 

Swamp is a large morass in the United States, com- 
luencing a little south of Norfolk in Virginia, and 
extending into North Carolina. It is thirty mlKs 
long and ten miles broad, covered with huge 
trees and impenetrable brushwood; with a lake - 
Lake Drummond—fifteen miles In circumference, 
and cut through by the Dismal Swamp Canal, which 
connects Chesapeake Bay with Albemarle Sound. 
3. Read Tymlalls “Heat a Mode of Motion.” 

Young Hopeful.—T he subject is too extensive for us 
to enter upon here. We shall have some articles on 
photography in due course. 

8. Pollock.—1. No. Perhaps Roman. 2. Paternoster 
Row, Ave Maria Lane, and Creed Lane are said to 
receive their names from the fact that in the old 
times in the processional services round St. Paul s, 
the priests would be engaged in saying the Pater 
Noster down where the Row now is, finishing it and 
getting to the Ave Maria as they turned off to the 
left, and reaching the Creed as they crossed Ludgatc 
Hill on into Doctors’Commons. Another derivation 
gives the Row its name from the shops of the Pater¬ 
noster or Rosary sellers; and yet another from the 
fact that funeral processions, on their way to the 
Cathedral, began the Pater Noster about where the 
Row now stands. 

W. C. Howman.— Messrs. Keith Prowse and Co., of 
Cheapsidc, sell most musical instruments, and you 
cau get the “Fair}' Bells" from them. 

Et Cetera.— Araperzand, the monogram of the Latin 
is sometimes said to be derived from “ and per se 
and," but there are other derivations. Many deri¬ 
vations are only assumptions. Punch’s “Song of 
the Ampersand appeared in 1839. Five of its verses 
read as follows ;— 


D’Autaonan.— Tennyson’s fine ballad of “The Re¬ 
venge" came out iu the “Nineteenth Century” for 
Msrch, 1878. The uumber, price 2a. (id., cau be ob¬ 
tained from Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co., the Lau¬ 
reate’s publishers. 

A Cricketer.— The Yorkshire team of 1889 comprised 
Ulyett, Lockwood, Emmett, Grimshaw, Bates, Hall, 
Peate, Finder, Hill, and one or two others, who only 
played in a few matches. Try Pycroft a “ Cricket 
Field," or Dr. Grace’s “Cricket, and How to excel in 
it," iu our last volume. 

Ammonite.—Y ou must work your fossils out with a 
small chisel or knife—there is no other way. Get 
some good modern manual oii the subject an<l study 
it. No geologist would talk of “ petrifactious on 
fossils"! 

Torpedo.— The build has much to do with it; but, 
speaking generally, the faster a ship sails the more 
easily it is guided ; hence in clumsy, slow-going 
boats, like barges and lighters, you have larger rud¬ 
ders than in finer-built and faster vessels. 

Richard Rklpu.— You can get flags for model yachts 
at any of the “Model Dockyards” you see daily ad¬ 
vertised, and at many toy-shops. 

A. J. Little, l. Armatageon “The Horse," published 
by Warno and Co. 2. The North American Indians 
are fast dying out, but a few representatives of nearly 
all the old tri))es still exist. 3. To make good glue 
break it in small pieces, and put It into the pot with 
cold water for twenty-four hours to soak : pour off 
the surplus water, and replace the pot in the outer 
vessel, into which some cold water has been i>oured. 
Apply heat, and melt to the consistency of thin 
treacle. The hotter the gh»o the better. Never 
melt glue up oftener than is requisite, and never 
bum it. When done with fill it up with boiling 
water and set aside. Powdered chalk, brickdust, or 
saw'dust added to glue will make it bind with more 
than ordinary firmness. 

C. B. Apprf.ntice.--T1io Ixjst books on making Roman 
and Portland cements are Buniell’s Treatise in 
Weale’s Scries; Reid’s “Practical Treatise," and 
articles in Cooley’s “Cyclopcedia of Practicjil Re¬ 
ceipts," and Gwilt's “ Euc}clopicdia of Architec¬ 
ture." 

Alex. Kirkwood and Other*.—How can we give a 
“ History of the Indian Mutiny" in our answers to 
corresi)ondent3 ? llie subject requires two or three 
articles. 


** Of all the types In a printer’s hand 
Commend me to the Amperzand, 

For he’s the gentleman (seems to me) 
Of the typographical corapanic! 

O my nice little Amperzand ! 

My graceful swanlike Amperzand I 
Nothing that C{>dmu8 ever planned 
£(|uals my elegant Amperzand. 


“ He’s never bothered like ABC 
For Index, Guide, and Directorlc; 

He’s never stuck on a Peeler’s coat. 

Nor hung to show where the folks must vote ! 
No, my nice little Amperzand ! 

My plump and curly Amperzand ! 

When I’ve a pen in a listless hand 
I’m always making an Amperzand. 


Many a letter your writers hate— 
Ugly q with his tail so straight; 

X that makes you cross as a bear, 

Z that helps y ->0 with zounds to dare. 
But iiot my nice little Amperzand ! 
My e;i.sily dashed off Amperzand ; 
Any odd shape folks uudemtand 
To meau my Protean Amperzand. 


** Nothing for him that’s starch or stiff. 

Never he’s used In scold or tiff; 

KUite efiistles, so dull and grand, 

Mustn't contain the shortened and ! 

No, my nice little Ami)erzand ! 

You’re go«id for those who are jolly and bland 
In days when letters were dried with sand 
Old frumps wouldn't use my Amperzand. 


But he is dear in old friendship's call, 

Ur when love Is laughing through lady scrawl: 
‘ t'oiiie A: dine & have bachelor's fare!’ 

• Come, & I 11 keep you a Round & a Square!’ 
Yes, luy nice little Amperzand 
.Never must into a word expand ! 

Gostle plgn of nffcctlon stand, 
kly kind familiar Amperzand! ’* 



Gymnast.—A boat's yoke-lines are the cords w 
pass from the tiller to the steersman’s hands, 
height a man can jump depends on bis strength 
stature, and not on his age. i 

Tittles. -Apply to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1 
Street, K.c. 1 

J. A. —“All rights reserved" on our front page ni 
that no one has a right to reprint any of the coui 
of our paper without our permisslou. 


Stage Manager.— You ran .net any play you 111 
your own drawing-room witliout interference, 
point is that you must not, directly or indut 
charge anything for admission. 

Don Quixote (Cr-kydou).- i. it is quite impossibl 
us to give you any general rule by which to di 
guish between the males and females of im 
Y'ou may distinguish the males of many moU 
their plumed anteniim, but in many insects it is 
cult, in others impossible, to separate the i 
2. Quite a matter of taste. From two specime 
one or more complete rows. 3. Centii)etle6 and 
pedes are not insects, an<l thertfore do not 
under the head of entomology. 4. We suppos 
mean the Wliirwjg, or M’hirligig beetles {Gij 
natator), which are common in most pools, l 
ming to and fro on the surface of the water 
wonderful celerity. 6. The most likely reasa 

J ^our ill-succeES in treacling, searching paliugs 
amp-posts, etc., is want of experience and per 
ranee. Try again, and see that you attend carJ 
to the directions givrn. 6. Sallows, sometimes J 
“palms" by children, are the catkins of cJ 
species of willows, and are generally comm^ 
damp situations. ] 

LEPiDom;RiST.— 1. M’e cannot suggest any cir. 
your dread of the coleoptera, except to rmn 
the old adage, “Familiarity breeds contempt.” 
cannot hurt you in any way. Accustom yours 
pick them up and examine them as you woul 
other insect, and you will soon lose your ft 
them. 2. Newman’s “Natural .History of I 
Butterflies and Moths" would, we thiuk, be tlu 
suitable for you. By aid of the admirable wot 
contained therein you ought to be able to id 
most of your lepidoptera. A few, however 
necessitate a visit to some standard collection 
as that at the British Museum), or the aid of if 
potent friend. Stainton’s “Handbook” ia up 
entirely different principle, and is of the gi 
service in its way. 3. We do not know the I< 
at all, entomologically speaking, but should ii: 
that it would be fairly productive. 4. Opinions 
The net constructed especially for treacling pu 
is certainly very useful, but an ordinary butter 
will generMly answer perfectly well. 

C. W. Bentley.- 1. The beetles you met with i 
abundance were one of the “ Bloody-noaea ” 
cha laevigata or eoriaria). To preserve them, 
pin them, or set them on card In the usua 
2. Feed your snakes on very’ small froga, etc. 
cannot possibly answer letters through the po 
Naturalist (Re.-iding).—We do not renienib 
case of a chaffinch removing the material of oi 
to build another: but in the case yon ment 
the nest had not been used, nor any egjcs U 
think it not unlikely that this may have beer 
Birds often remove their eggs for safety to I 
nest. 

Antinontontholagos.— 1. We pity our printer 
often use such signatures as the above. 2 
bantams for about fifteen shillings a pairT 
good; advertise for them, or read the advV 
colHiuns of any live stock paper. 3, Boat 
cost under ten pounds, but so much depend 
the quality of wood, etc., and the builder's n; 

Annie R —It is strange that you should make 
query through the columns of the Bov's Own j 
when there is a “Girl’s Own." Send to the 
56, Paternoster Row, for the back numbeil 
“Girl’s Own” containing a paper by Medicusj 
“How to look my best." It will tell you all 
the complexion much more fully than we cai 
space to. 


J. W. Gregory.— 1 The film over your pijjeoi 
may have been caused orkinally by a Imrt i 
inflammation brought on by cold. In either c 
treatment ia the same, but often unsatiafacten 
a lotion of two or three grains of nitrate of a 
an ounce of distilled water twice a day. 2. 
not get good Jacobins under the price the 
asked you. 

A. J. N. M.—1. Your pigeons undoubtedly die 
the poison in the paint. 2. Read the renii 
feeding in “The Boy's Own Pigeoa IL»oft 
numbers can be had. 


G. F. Fearnside.—T ile fault lay In'your keenl 
eggs far too long. * 





“Don't fire I” cried Seth. 


THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 

By Gordon Stadi.es, m.d., r.n., 

Author n/ Jungle, Peak, and Plain," etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XIV.—OSCAR FINDS THE TRUANTS— 

br?:akfa.st for kkvf.n—setii spins a 

YARN—TIIK WALRUS-HUNTERS—THE IN¬ 
DIANS—BEAUTIFUL SCENERY—A WEEK S > 
GOOD SPORT. 

R ap —rap—rap. Rat—tat—tat—tat. 

“What, ho! within there.” Rat— 
tat—tat. 

Bow— wow— WOW. 

Old Seth had been up hours ajro. and far 
away in the forest, but sleep still sealed 
the eyelids of both Allan and Rory, al¬ 
though it must have been pretty nearly 
eight bells in the morning watch. 

Rat—tat—tat. “Hi! hi! any one 
within?” 

After a considerable deal of the silly sort 
of dreaming that heavy sleepers persist in 
conducting on such occasions, when you 
are trpng your very best to awake them, 
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first, tken Allan heard the sound, be> 
•came sensible at once, and sprang from 
-their couches of skins. 

‘^‘Why,” cried Eory, “it is McBain’s 
voice as sure as a gun is a gun.” 

“That it is,” said the gentleman referred 
to, entering the wigwam, accompanied by 
Kalph and Oscar, “ and if I had known the 
door was only latched, it is in I would have 
been to shake you. Pretty pair ol truants 
jou are.” 

“ Indeed,” said Ealph, “ we had almost 
given you up for lost, and a weary night 
•of suspense we have had.” 

You may be sure Oscar the St. Bernard 
was not slow in expressing his delight at 
this reunion. Some large dogs are not de¬ 
monstrative, but Oscar was an exception; 
he was not even content with simply leap¬ 
ing on Allan’s shoulders and half smother¬ 
ing him ^ith caresses. No, this would not 
-satisfy a dog of his stamp; he must let off 
the steam somehow, so he seized Allan’s l 
hat, and next moment he was careening 
round and round among the forest trees, in 
a circle with a radius of about fifty yards, 
■and at the rate of twenty knots an hour. 
Saving thus relieved himself of his extra 
•excitement, he returned to the hut, gave 
up the hat, and lay quietly down to look at 
his master. 

“ Yes,” said McBain, “ but there was no 
good starting a search expedition last 
night, you know, so we left the yacht at 
daybreak and here we are.” 

“And here we wouldn’t be,” added 
B^h, “ but for that honest dog.” 

While they were talking, Seth returned 
with dog and gun, bearing on his shoulders 
a young doe, its eyes not yet glazed,'so re- 
-oently had it been shot. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, throwing 
down his burden at the door, while Oscar 
ran out to say “How d’ye do?” to the mas- 
-tiff. “ I’m sMvered. A kind o’ right down 
akivered.” 

“ Well,” said McBain, smiling, “ I trust 
it is a pleasant sensation.” 

“ Sensation ! ” said Seth, “ here’s where 
the sensation lies. I go out to shoot a doe 
ior breakfast, and when I come back, if I 
don’t find three more on ye. Seven of us 
And only one doe! But never mind, the 
old trapper ’ll do his level utmost. But I 
flay, though, seven of us on to one doe. 
Well. I am skivered ! ” 

When men of the world meet in foreign 
lands, especially in wild foreign forests, 
they can dispense with a deal of ceremony, 
and the old trapper was soen talking away 
asfree-and-easily, and as pierrily, with our 
travellws as if he had known them all his 
life. 

But it would have done your heart good 
to have seen Seth preparing breakfast. He 
built a log fire out of doors, and placed an 
immense tripod over it; on this he hung an 
immense pot, all in gipsy fashion. This 
was what Seth called the “dirty work.” 
That finished, this curious old trapper at 
once set about transforming himself into 
chefy first and foremost placing a basin and 
flpoon handy for each of his visitors, and not 
forgetting the dogs, and the former were 
flurprised to see everything scrupulously 
clean. Seth retired for a few minutes with 
the deer, and in a surprisingly short time 
reappeared with a large wooden tray, con¬ 
taining evidently everything that would be 
required for the morning’s meal, and old 
Seth had divested himself of his coat and 
skin cap, and now wore an immense 
leathern apron, with a clean linen cap, 
while his sleeves were rolled up above the 
elbows. 


Our heroes lay on the griass talking and 
laughing and looking lazily on, but enjoy¬ 
ing the sight nevertheless. It was evi¬ 
dently a curry on a grand scale that Seth 
was going to give them, and he soon had 
about a dozen sliced onions simmering in 
fat; when they were enough done the doe’s 
fiesh was added, and then Seth set about 
compounding his curry out of freshly- 
grai^ turmeric and many curious herl^. 
His pestle and mortar were rude but effi¬ 
cient. This was the longest part of the 
operation, and he had to pause often to 
t^e off the lid and stir up the flesh, and 
every time he did this the two dogs, who 
had sworn eternal friendship when first 
they met, must needs walk round to the 
lee side of the old trapper, and hold their 
heads high in the air to sniff the fragrant 
steam. 

•And now Seth added the goat’s- milk, 
then the curry, and lastly the flour; after 
this he left the mess to simmer while he 
busied himself in preparations for dishing 
up. Our heroes were intensely hungry, but 
they were also intensely happy, and when 
hunger and happiness both go together, it 
is a sure sign that a man is in health. 

“Well, I do declare,” said Ralph, pass¬ 
ing his dish for the third if not the fourth 
time, “I don’t think I ever enjoyed a 
breakfast more in my life.” 

“ Nor I either; and fancy getting freshly 
baked bread,” said Allan. 

“ And the drink,” said McBain, lifting a 
foaming mug to his lips, “what a glad 
surprise! ” 

Simple heather ale it was, reader, made 
from the heath-tops and sweetened with 
wild honey. 

“ And you tell us,” said McBain, “ that 
you’ve been alone in this forest for twelve 
long years ?” 

“Not alone,” said Seth, pointing with 
his foot to the mastiff. “ I had he, and his 
father and mother before him.” 

“ And you’re your own baker and 
brewer ? ” 

“ Blame me,” replied Seth, “ if I ain’t my 
own everything, and bar a couple of jour¬ 
neys a year of a hundred odd miles to 
sell my furs, and buy powder and an 
old newspaper, I never sees a soul save 
the Yack Injuns. A little civilisation goes 
a long way with Seth.” 

“ I dare say,” says Rory, “ you built your 
house yourself ?” 

“ Shouldn’t wonder if I did,” said Seth. 
“And I cleared all the space you see 
around; I knocked the forest about a bit, I 
can tell you, gentlemen; the spruce pines 
that grow to the north and east of the 
wigwam are left on purpose for shelter, for 
in winter it does blow a bit here—ay, and 
snow a bit as well, and there is sometimes a 
week and more that old Seth can’t put his 
nose over the threshold. And that’s just 
the time, gentlemen, that I receives visitors, 
skiver ’em.” 

“ What, Indians ? ” asked Eory 

“ Oh! no sirree,” said the Yankee trap¬ 
per ; “ ’tain’^ likely any Injun could live in 
a storm that Seth couldn’t stand. No, 
b’ars, sir, b’ars.” 

“Ah ! bears! yes, I see, and I suppose 
you give them a warm reception ? ” 

Seth chuckled to himself as he replied, 
“ Whatever I gives ’em, gentlemen, I serves 
it up hot. Then their skins come in handy 
for blankets and fuch, you see.” 

“ And the Indians—when do they pay 
you a visit ? ” 

“After the first fall of snow,” said 
Seth—“ soon as they can chivey along in 
their caribou sledges.” 


“ It must be grand fun,” said Alia' 
“ that chiveying along, as 50 U call it, in 
caribou sledge.” 

“ It is,” said Seth, “ when, once you g 
used to it, and you have a deer you c 
trust. I remember the time when t 
Yacks knew nothing at all about train! 
deer for the work. A party of 'Norwegiai 
in a tub of a walrus brig, got strand 
round north here some years ago. Wi 
sir, the Injuns were going to kill evt 
man Jadik of them.” 

“ Savage are they, then ? ” said McBa 

“ Not a bit of it! ” replied Seth ; “ tl 
were going to kill them for fun, that \ 
all!” 

“ Troth! ” says Rory, “ they must h.i 
a drop of the rie ould Oirish blood, tb 
same Yacks! ” 

“They ain’t Yacks quite, though,” s 
Seth, “though I calls ’em so; they a 
so indolent as a Yack; they are big^ 
too, and a deal more treacherous.” 

“ Bid they kill the poor fellows ? ” as 
McBain. 

“ Not a bit of it! ” Seth replied. “ N 
a one o’ them. Seth interceded. Tho 
I say it,” continued the trapper, 
mebbe shouldn’t say it, and wouldn’t 
it if there was anybody else to say it 
me, Seth has some little influence '' 
these wily blueskins — it ain’t red 
they be, mind you, but blue. Th 
never forget the first taste of my ter 
they had. Plunket’s mother were 1 
then, and a fine dog she was, and so 
Plunket himself, although not much me 
a year old. The old lady was left to 
the house one day, and Plunket and X 
to look for caribou. When we retun 
the evening I could tell at a glance 
Injuns had been on to us. Everytliinc 
upside down; everything was taken : 
they could carry, and poor Ino was 
wounded and bleeding in a comer 
scoundrels had tomahawked her. 
should have seen the way Plunket s* 
back up and ran round and rouxit 
place. But his turn didn’t come 
for a bit. We just kept quiet for t 
weeks, and nursed Ino back to life, 
knew they'd return, and they did.. 1 
awake I was one morning, when T 
Plunket give a low growl. I knew ; 
thing was up, so I kept the dogs stil 
waited to see what tho next move " 
be. Half an hour and more passed 
a great brown bare arm stole in. tli 
the hole in the door-top; in the Xmii 
a knife, which was moved acros 
leathern hinges. Gentlemen, Plu.n'k^ 
a mouthful of that arm ere ever yon 
‘ axe ’! ‘ Hold on, Plunket! ’ I crie^ 

the good dog didn’t need two bidciii 
can tell you; he stuck to his prisonc 
grim death to a dead nigger, until, 
bar and a rope, I had made sure -fcl] 
couldn’t be withdrawn. Well, yon j 
have heard the yell that blueslcin. 
But a louder yell than his rang nil n 
tho hut next minute, and I knew 
gentlemen, it was to be war to -tli e 
hilt. My windows are small, buh tli< 
are strong, and I was safe eno\igr\j 
bit. I fired through each slinttej 
kind of warning to ’em; then I or-t 
stairs to the little garret and prey 
give them pepper ! Fifteen I conic 
in all, armed with tomahawks and j 
fifteen, and Plunket’s prisoner. Si: 3 s 
all, and only three of us! No ns 
trying to get in in an ordinary wn 
soon gave up that game, and drev^r 
held a council. 1 didn’t waix-t -t< 
the game of killing, gentlemen. 
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-dd have had throe with one bullet, 
leconclasioii they came to was to burn 
sold trapper out. But you see, gentle- 
j). this old trapper didn't mean to be 
at out if he coiild help it. Shame on the 
ffches! they didn’t mind even burning 
. pt>or Injim who was fast to the door. 
iIL\yhenthey began to make the fag- 
ts, I just let them have it as hot as 
TI could. It was my six-shooting 
f, and it didn’t seem a moment ere three 
1 bit the dust, and a fourth, wounded, 
:ped over the ravine yonder. Well, 
fftbis it ’peared to me the fight just 
an in real earnest. They tried to scale 
knt, and they tried to scale the trees, 
ffiboth positions they came down faster 
I they went up. They threw their 


, had plenty of rope, and when be saw 
' I didn’t mean to kill him he started and 
worked away like a New Hollander. When 
everydhiiig was in the ground—and that 
took us three weeks—I started him off 
vvith a message to Quimo, his chief, and I 
can tell you, gentlemen, no Yack Injun ' 
has ever drawn knife on old Seth since.” 

“ But,” said Rory, “ weren’t you going 
to tell us about the Norwegian walrus- 1 
hunters ? ” I 

“ Oh ! ” said Seth, it was like this. 1 1 
heard of the shipwreck, and I went right ■ 
away over with Plunket to see if I could j 
be of any service. And it was well for 1 
those hunters I did. I found fires alight * 
to torture them, and irons heating to make ' 
them skip and jump. The blueskiu chief ; 


cut. Old Quimo ix)ared again, and laughed 
till the tears rolled down his dirty cheeks ; 
then he vowed by the sun (the god of the 
Yack), that the hatchet should be buried 
for ever between him and the white man. 

“ But' these Norwegians stopped and 
settled down among the tribe, and they 
have taught them caribou sleighing and 
hunting the walrus with iron-shod spears, 
instead of the old caribou-hom toasting- 
forks they used to use. But come, gentle¬ 
men, old Seth would keep you talldng here 
all day. Let us get up and be doing, for 
I reckon you came ashore for a bit of a 
shoot.” 

“ That we did! ” said McBain, ** and if 
you’ll be our guide you shall have as much 
tobacco as will last you for a year.** 



"As soon as they can chivey along in their caribou sledges." 


and they threw their spears, but, 
^ all, they fired and threw their 
^ In that case, thinks I, it’s time 
5lit ont my reserves, so, giving them 
rattling volley, I got down as 
w feet would take me. ‘ Come, 
^3! ’ I cried ; ‘ now to give them 
O^tlemen, I was about as mad* as 
in my life, and the dogs were 
'T. and the way I laid around me 
^ dub when I got out must have 
te to see; but the way that mas- 
^ for them blueskins was finer. 
^ vas all our own in five minutes; 
•^'Onwas unscathed, the enemy had 
and it must have taken the 
to mend their dog-holes.” 

^ about Plunket’s prisoner ? ” 

prisoner,” said Seth, “came 
7 bandy. It was spring, you see, 
were potatoes to plant and maize 
to sow, and what not. I tied 
^ore to Plnnket for safety. He 


Yankeeism signifying angry. 


was in high glee; he was expecting rare 
fun, he told me. ‘ Well, Quimo,* says I 
to him, ‘ you always was about the pes¬ 
kiest old idgit over I came across.* * How 
now,* says he, ‘ great and mighty hunter?’ 
‘ You’re an almighty squaw,’ says I; * why 
don’t you wear a “ neenak ” * and carry an 
“ awwce ” ? t Come now, Quimo, let me 
he master of ceremonies, I’ll show you 
better fun than you could make.’ ‘My 
white brother,’ said Quimo, ‘ is very wise.’ 
‘ And you’re an old fool,’ says I. This 
wasn’t flatifcery, gentlemen, I own, but old 
Seth knows the Indian character well. 

“ I goes straight to where the Norwe¬ 
gians were lying bound, and cuts their 
cords. ‘ Now,’ says I to them, ‘ you’ve got 
to dance and sing and do all you can to 
please these Injuns; and, mind, you’re 
doing it for dear life! ’ Gentlemen, I 
laugh to myself sometimes even yet when 
I think of the capers them foiu* poor chaps 


• Neeriak : the short apron of sealskin the women of 
some tribes of Yack Indians wear. 

t Awwee : baby or young one, applied to animals as 
well as himian beings. 


The tears seemed to stand in Seth’s oyea 
with delight at the prospect. “ I guess,” 
he said, “this old trapper knows where 
the best caribou are to be had, and so does 
Plunket too.” 

With Seth, to make up his mind was to 
act, and in five minutes he had rehabilitated 
himself in his skins, slung on his shot-belt, 
and shouldered his rifle. Rory was now 
bemoaning his fate in not having brought 
Ats rifle instead of a fowling-piece, but 
Seth soon got him over that difficulty. 

He strode into the wigwam, and presently 
reappeared with a very presentable weapon 
indeed, and soon after, in true Indian file, 
they were threading their way through 
the forest, the mastiff first and Oscar 
second, seeming determined to follow the ^ 
lead and do whatever the other dog did. 
The road—or rather, I should say, their 
way, for path there was none—led upwards 
and inland, and after a walk of fully an 
hour they came out into a broad open 
plain. This they crossed, and then wound 
round some hills—high enough to have 
been called mountains in England—when 
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Buddenly, on rounding a spur of one of 
these, a scene was opened out before them 
that my pen is powerless to describe. 
They stood at the mouth of a beautiful 
glen, or ravine, the whole bottom of which 
was a sheet of water that reflected the 


sky’s blue and the cloudlets that floated 
fleece-like above, and everywhere the lofty 
and rugged cliffs that surrounded the lake 
were green-fringed \idth trees, the silvery 
birch and the white-flowered mountain 
ash showing charmingly out against the 
more sombre hues of pine and firs; and 
above all were the everlasting hills, their 
jagged peaks white-tipped with snow, on 
which the sun shone with silver radiance. 
Patches of colour here and there relieved 
the green of the trees, for yonder was a 
bold'bluff, covered with scarlet lichens, 
and closer to the water were patches of 
crimson and white foxglove. Cascades, 
too, formed by the melting snows, could 
be descried here and there, and the noise 
they mode as they joined the lake fell upon 
the ear like the hum that arises from a ms- 
tant city. 

They stood entranced, and Rory was 
thinking he would rather be armed with 
sketch-book than rifle, when— 

*• Hist I” cried Seth. 
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They followed his eye. On a rock right 
above them stood boldly out against the 
sky a tall stag; you might have coimted 
every branch in his antlers. 

“ Don’t fire,” cried Seth. 

It was too late. Bang went Rory’s rifle. 


and the echoes reverberated from rock to 
rock, fainter and more faint, till they were 
lost in the distance. Down rolled the stag. 

*'1 guess that has spoiled our day’s 
sport,” said Seth, quietly. “Listen.” 

What is it they hear ? The whole earth 
seems to tremble, and there is a sound 
comes from the woods like that of far-off 
thunder ? 

“They’re off,” said Seth; “that was a 
general stampede. In half an hour more 
Ave’d have had some fine skirmishing. 
They had been down to drink and were 
resting afterwards.” 

Rory had to pay for his experience any¬ 
how in a three hours’ manceuvring march. 
They did outflank the deer at last, but they 
were somewhat wild, and the sport was 
only fair. 

It was nightfall ere they reached Seth’s 
wigwam once more, and they were 
thoroughly tired and glad to rest while 
Seth cooked the supper in a way that only 
Seth could. 


That night they spent in the wigwai 
next day they went on board, and S< 
went with them, their object being to < 
ganise a little expedition against the ca 
bou. McBain meant to make a week’s si 
here to replenish his larder fore and t 
ere they tripped anchor and made sail 
wilder regions to the westward and norl 

You may be sure Rory did not for 
his sketch-book, nor a light canoe he ’ 
which one man could carry on his back 

They had a week of such glorious sp 
both in fishing and shooting, that when 
last evening came round both Ralph 
Rory averred that they would like to t 
among these wooded hills for ever. 

“I guess,” said Seth, “you’d get t 
of it.” 

“Do you ever tire of it?” asked 
Bain, and he asked the question wii 
purpose. 

“There are times,” said Seth, loo' 
into the log fire around which they 
and giving a kind of sigh, “ when 1 t 
that a little change would do myself 
Plunket a power of good.” 

“You shall have it,” cried Mcl 
jumping up and catching the old ma: 
the hand, “ you and Plunket too. ( 
with us in the Snowbird, we’ll make 
as comfortable and happy as the d 
long.” 

“ If I thought I’d be of any use—’ 
gan Seth. 

“ Of use, man,” cried McBain ; “ y 
the handiest fellow ever I met in my 

“ And that you’d bring me home ag 

“If we don’t we’ll never return 
ourselves,” said McBain. 

“ Then, gentlemen,” said the tn 
“ I’ll accept your offer. There ! 

{To be continued.) 


THE GIANT RAFT; 

OR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUE 
THE AMAZON. 

By Jules Verne, 

Author of **The Boy Captain,'* etc., et 
CHAPTER VIII.—THE JANOAI>A. 

T he half-mile square of forget 
cleared. "With the carj>ent€ 
mained the task of arranging in. t.1 
of a raft the many venerable brees 
were lying on the strand. 

And an easy task it was! TTnc 
direction of Joam Garral the Indis 
played their incomparable ingeixxxi 
everjdhing connected with house-k 
or ship-building these natives ax'o 
be admitted, astonishing workmexx. 
have only an axe and a saw, an<k t.ki 
on woods so hard that the ed < 

tools gets absolutely jagged - y 
square up trunks, shape beams 
enormous stems, and get out of 1;!^^ 
and planking without the 
machinery whatever, and, enciox^ 
prodigious natural ability, <io 
thiuM easily with their skilled 
hands. 

The trees had not been lax^j^xo^ 
the Amazon to begin with; J 
was accustomed to proceed in ^ 
way. The whole mass of trunlt:^ 
metrically arranged on a flat 
bank, wmch he had already lo'v-'^ 
the junction of the Nanay witkj^ ^ 
river. ^ 

There it was that the jangaci^ 


































"The mass of trunks was arranged 


t thence it was that the Amazon was 
; it when the time came for it to 
kt for its destination. 

here an explanatory note is neccs- 
fin regard to the geography of this 
Bue body of water, and more espe- 
t tt relatmg to a singular phenomenon 
B the river-side inhabitants describe 
I personal observation, 
fcitwo rivers which are, perhaps, more 
fcSTB than the great artery of Brazil, 
iSile and the Missouri-Mississippi, 
w from south to north across the 
continent, the other from north to 
jMhrough North America. They cross 
^bof many different latitudes, and 
fpently of many different climates. 

RAmazon, on the contrary, is entirely 
—at least, it is from the point 
M turns to the east, on the frontiers 
pdor and Peru—^between the second 
parallels of south latitude, 
tetiris immense river system is under 
w climatic conditions during the 
p of its course. 

I*btte parts there are two distinct 
during which the rain falls. In 
SBrth of Brazil the rainy season is in 
Nier; in the south it occurs in March. 

r pnUy the right-hand tributaries 
left-hand tributaries bring down 
^ 0 ^ at half-yearly intervals, and 
•elevel of the Amazon, after reach- 
■Baximnm in June, gradually falls 
Jfeober. 

JJoam Glarral knew by experience, 
intended to profit by the phenome- 
Isunch the jangada, after having 
comfort on the river bank. In 
the mean and the higher 
F height of the Amazon could vary 
® M forty feet, and between the 
t*d the lower level as much as thirty 
A difference of seventy feet like this 
**hzender all he required. 

* Wilding was commenced without 
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"But where are you going to, Fragoso?’ 


on the bank." 


delay. Along the huge bank the trunks 
were got into place according to their 
sizes and floating power, which of course 
bad to be taken into account, as among 
these thick and heavy woods there were 
many whose specific gravity was but little 
below that of water. 

The first layer was entirely composed of 
trunks laid side by side. A little interval 
had to be left between them, and they were 
bound together by transverse beams, which 
assured the solidity of the whole. “Pia- 
9 aba ’* ropes strapped them together as 
fin^y as any chain cables could have done. 
This material, which consists of the 
ramicles of a certain palm-tree growing 
very abundantly on the river banks, is in 
universal use in the district. Pia^aba 
floats, resists immersion, and is cheaply 
made—very good reasons for causing it to 
be valuable, and making it even an article 
of commerce with the Old World. 

Above this double row of trunks and 
beams were disposed the joists and planks 
which formed the floor of the jangada, 
and rose about thirty inches above the 
load water-line. The bulk was enor¬ 
mous, as we must confess when it is con¬ 
sidered that the raft measured a thousand 
feet long and sixty broad, and thus had a 
s’lperficies of sixty thousand square feet. 
They were in fact about to commit a whole 
forest to the Amazon. 

The work of building was conducted 
under the immediate direction of Joam 
Garral. But when that part was finished 
the question of arrangement was submitted 
to the discussion of all, including even the 
gallant Fragoso. 
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a word as to what he was doing in 
his new situation at the fazenda. 

The barber had never been so happy as 
since the day when he had been received by 
the hospitable family. Joam Garral had 
offered to take him to Para, on the road to 
which he was when the liana, according to 
his account, had seized him by the neck | 
and brought him up with a round turn. 
Fragoso had accepted the offer, thanked 
him from the bottom of his heart, and ever 
since had sought to make himself useful in 
a thousand ways. He was a very intelli¬ 
gent fellow—what onemightcalla “double 
right-hander ”—that is to say, he could do 
everything, and could do everything well. 
As merry as Lina, always singing, and 
always ready with some good-natured 
joke, he was not long in being liked by all. 

But it was with the young mulatto 
that ho claimed to have contracted the 
heaviest obligation. 

“A famous idea that of yours, Miss 
Lina,’’ he was constantly saying, “ to play 
at * following the liana ’! It is a capital 
game even if you do not always find a poor 
chap of a barber at the end ! ” 

“Quite a chance, Mr. Fragoso,” would 
laughingly reply Lina; “I assure you you 
owe me nothing ! ” 

“ What! nothing! I owe you my life, 
and I want it prolonged for a hundred 
years, and that my recollection of the fact 
may endure even longer ! You see, it is 
not my trade to be hanged ! If I tried my 
hand at it, it was through necessity. But, 
on consideration, I would rather die of 
hunger, and before quite going off I should 
try a little pasturage with the brutes! As 
for this liana, it is a lien between us, and 
80 you will see! ” 

The conversation generally took a joking 
turn, but at the bottom Fragoso was very 
gratefiil to the rhulatto for having taken 
the initiative in his rescue, and Lina was 
not insensible to the attentions of the brave 
fellow, who was as straightforward, frank, 
and good-looking as she was. Their friend- 
ghip gave rise to many a pleasant “ Ah, 
ah! ” on the part of Benito, old Cybele, 
and others. 

To return to the jangada. After full 
discussion it was decided, as the voyage 
waa td be of some months’ duration, to 
make it as complete and comfortable as 
possible. The Garral family, comprising 
the father, mother, daughter, Benito, 
Manoel, and the servants, Cybele and Lina, 
were to live in a separate house. In addi¬ 
tion to these, there were to go forty 
Indians, forty blacks, Fragoso, and the 
pilot who was to take charge of the navi¬ 
gation of the raft. 

Though the crew was large, it was not 
more than sufficient for the service on 
board. To work the jangada along the 
windings of the river and between the 
hundreds of islands and islets which lay 
in its course required fully as many as 
were taken, for if the current furnished 
the motive power, it had nothing to do 
with the storing, and the hundred and 
sixty arms were no more than were neces¬ 
sary to work the long boat-hooks by which 
the giant raft was to be kept in mid¬ 
stream. 

In the first place, then, in the hinder part 
of the jangada they built the master’s house. 
It was arranged to contain several bedrooms 
and a large dining-hall. One of the rooms 
was destined far Joam and his wife, another 
for Lina and Cybele near those of their 
mistresses, and a third room for Benito 
and Manool. Minha had a room away 
from the others, which was not by any 
means the least comfortably designed. 
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This, the principal house, was carefully 
made of weather-boarding, saturated with 
boiling resin, and thus rendered water¬ 
tight throughout. It was capitally lighted 
with windows on all sides. In front, the 
entrance-door gave immediate access to 
the common room. A light verandah, 
resting on slender bamboos, protected the 
exterior from the direct action of the solar 
rays. The whole was painted a Ught-ochre 
colour, which reflected the heat instead of 
absorbing it, and kept down the tempera¬ 
ture of the interior. 

But when the heavy work, so to speak, 
had been completed, Minha intervened 
with, “ Father, now your care has enclosed 
and covered ns, yon must allow us to 
arrange our dwelling to please ourselves. 
The outside belongs to yon, the inj>ide to 
us. Mother and I would like it to be as 
though our house at the fazenda went with 
us on the journey, so as to make you fancy 
that we had never left Iquitos! ” 

“ Do just as you hke, Minha,” replied 
Joam Garral, smiling in the sad way he 
often did. 

“ That will be nice! ” 

‘‘ I leave everything to your good taste.” 

“ And that will do us honour, father. It 
ought to for the sake of the splendid 
country we are going through—which is 
yours, oy-the-way, and into which you are 
to enter after so many years’ absence.” 

“Yes, Minha; yes,” replied Joam. “It 
is rather as if we were returning from 
exile—voluntary exile ! Do your best; I 
approve beforehand of what you do.” 

On Minha and Lina, to’ whom were 
added of their own free will Manoel on 
the one side and Fragoso on the other, 
devolved the care of decorating the inside 
of the house. With some imagination and 
a little artistic feeling the result was highly 
satisfactory. 

The best furniture of the fazenda natu¬ 
rally found its place within, as after arriving 
in Para they could easily return it by one 
of the igariteas- Tables, bamboo easy- 
chairs, cane sofas, carved wood shelves, 
everything that constituted the charming 
furniture of the tropics, was disposed with 
taste about the floating house. No one 
is likely to imagine that the walls remained 
bare.” The boards were hidden beneath 
hangings of most agreeable variety. These 
hangings were made of valuable bark, 
that of the “ tuturis,” which is raised up 
in large folds like the brocades and damaslu 
and softest and richest materials of our 
modem looms. On the floors of the rooms 
were jaguar skins, with wonderful spots, 
and/tffick monkey furs of exquisite fleeci¬ 
ness. Light curtains of the russet silk 
produced by the “ suma-uma ” hung from 
the windows. The beds, enveloped in mos¬ 
quito curtains, bad their pillows, mattresses, 
and bolsters filled with that fresh and elas¬ 
tic substance which in the Upper Amazon 
is yielded by the bombax. 

Throughout on the shelves and side- 
tables were little odds and ends, brought 
from Rio Janeiro or Belem, those most 
precious to Minha being such as had come 
from Manoel. What could be more plea¬ 
sing in her eyes than the nicknacks given 
by a loving hand which spoke to her with¬ 
out saying anything ? 

In a few days the interior was completed, 
and it looked just like the interior of the 
fazenda. A stationary house under a lovely 
clump of trees on the borders of some 
beaurif ul river 1 Until it descended between 
the banks of the larger stream it would 
not be out of keeping with the picturesque 
landscape which stretched away on each 
side of it. 


We may add that the exterior of tl 
house was no less charming than the h 
terior. 

In fact, on the outside the young felloe 
had given free scope to their taste ai 
imagination. 

From the basement to the roof it w 
literally covered with foliage. A confus 
mass of orchids, bromelias, and olimbii 
plants, all in flower, rooted in boxes of e 
cellent soil hidden beneath masses of vt 
dure. The trunk of some ficus or mime 
was never covered by a more startling 
tropical attire. What whimsical climb< 
—ruby red and golden yellow, with vari 
gated clusters and tangled twigs—turn 
over the brackets, under the ridges, on t 
raftei’S of the roof, and across the lintels 
the doors! They had brought them who 
sale from the woods in the ncighbourho 
of the fazenda. A huge liana bound 
the parasites together; several times 
made the round of the house, clinging 
to every angle, encircling every projeotii 
forking, uniting, it everywhere threw i 
its irregular branchlcts and allowed no 
bit of the house to be seen beneath, 
enormous clusters of bloom. 

As a delicate piece of attention, “ 
author of which can be easily recognis 
the end of the cipo spread out before 
very window of the young mulatto, 
though a long arm was for ever holdinj 
bouquet of fresh flowers across the hlin 

To sum up, it was as charming as co 
be, and as Yaquita, her daughter, i 
Lina were content, we need say no ir 
about it. 

“It would not take much to make 
plant trees on the jangada,” said Benit 

“ Oh, trees! ” ejaculated Minha. 

* ‘ Why not ? ’ ’ replied Manoel. “ Trj 
ported on to this solid platform, with s 
good soil, I am sure they would do well, 
we would have no change of climate to 
for them, as the Amazon flows all the i 
along the same parallel.” 

“Besides,” said Benito, “every 
islets of verdure, tom from the banks 
drifting down the river. Do they not 
along with their trees, bushes, thid 
rocks, and fields, to lose themselves iv 
Atlantic eight hundred leagues 
Why, then,"should we not transform 
raft into a floating garden ? ’* 

“Would you hko a forest, mi^s ? ” 
Rragoso, who stop^d at nothing. 

“Yes, a forest! ” cried the young- 
latto’; ^‘a fr»rest with its birds anc 
monkeys—” 

“Its snakes, its jaguars!” contij 
Benito. 

“ Its Indians, its nomadic tribes,” 
Manoel, “ and even its cannibals ! ” 

* f But where are you going to, Prago 

said Minha, seeing the actiye barber m. 
a rush at the ba^. ' 

“To look after the forest!” x*o 
Fra^so. 

“Useless, my friend,” answerecl 
smiling Minha.. “ManoeJ. hew given 
nosegay and I am quite content, 
true,” she added, pointing to the 1 
hidden beneath the flowers, “ that 'Ll , 
hidden our house in his betrothal 
quet! ” 

(To be eontimted,) 
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THE NEW BOY: 

A STORY OF BROADLANDS COLLEGE. 
By Paul Blake, 

Author of **The Battle of Carters Hill," etc., etc, 
CHAPTER VIII. 

T he exammation washover, and nothing 
now remained but to wait for the result, 
irliicb would not be known for a fortnight. 
Bat other and much more generally inte¬ 
resting events were at hand—the athletic 
sports and gymnastic competitions. The 
R<?ds had determined to try and wrest the 
lanrelsfrom the Whites, who had held them 
tor some years; their hope of doing so was 
tbr greater, because they now had Otterbum, 
;iD<i because Carruthers had finally decided 
not to enter for anytliing. This was a 
‘urprise, as he was goneraily one of the 
kadersin every sort of sport; but, for some 
reason which he did not confide to the 
vliool at large, he would not put his name 
iowTi for any competitiom; 

He told, however, his friend -Hewitt his 
rf-ason. 

“You see, old man, rm shockingly 
at of practice; I’m bothered about this 
‘cholarship and couldn’t do myself justice, 
and most of all I don’t want to put myself 
into comparison with that fellow Otter- 
bum. The chances are that he would lick 
me, and although I can take a defeat as 
well as most fellows, I must acknowledge 
I shouldn’t like him to get the better of 
me even in climbing a rope.” 

“He shan’t win so easily,” said Hewitt. 
I’m practising rope-climbing every 
morning, and I think I shall be a match 
ior him, and I’m pretty sure to carry off 
the putting the weight and the wrestling, 
’fbether he goes in or not. ■ But I wish you 
were going in for something.” 

“ No, I’ll look on and see fair play.” 

“Youmay see some unfair play if that 
chap gets a chance of trying it on.” 

As the day approached Otterbum seemed , 
t-o diange somewhat. Instead of holding 
'liniself aloof from most of the boys he 
nade overtures of friendship to several, 
snd amongst others to Hewitt. For the 
Ast week there had existed a sort of armed 
: utr^ty between these two; but, to 1 
Horitt’s surprise, his enemy took an oppor- 
^ity one day of talking to him in a ' 
frifniy and open manner in the presence 
nf several other boys. At first Hewitt 
idt inclined to walk away, but as the sub- . 
i^ct of conversation was an entirely neutral 
one he answered Otterbum’s questions 
avUl)-, and then took up a book, pretend- 
ag to read. A day ot two after they 
^ain met by accident, and Otterbum, 
a few ordinary remarks, said, 

“ I say, Hewitt, I was very stupid the 
other day in what I said to you; I hope 
•rm won’t think I meant anything I said, 
you try and forget all about it ? ” 

“ 1 think I said quite as harsh things as 
Ton,” answered Hewitt; “so if you’re 
'^?ntent to let the matter be forgotten, I 
am.” 

“That's all settled, then; come along 
have haH an hour’s pole-jumping with 

mf.” 

to the surprise, of the school, who 
bewof the feeling between them,.the two 
to be seen amicably trying who could 
-0 the best leap. 

Of course Hewitt told Carruthers all 
Kt it, but the latter did not seem very 
to litar of tbe truce, as he persisted in 

t-iliing it. 
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“But,” argued Hewitt, “what could I 
do when he began to apolo^e ? And, when 
you come to think of it, I have been in tbe 
wrong all the way through. I had no 
business to go prying round his study and 
spyi^ into aU nis books.” 

“ You forget all that he has done.” 

“No, I don’t; I’m only remembering 
what I did.” 

“Well, all right, my boy; you know 
best. You’re doing the generous thing in 
forgiving him so easily. I hope he’s 
genuine about it, that’s all.” 

The sports were held the next day. 
They were divided into two parts—the first 
out of doors, the second under cover in tbe 
gymnasium. Races, throwing the cricket- 
ball, and the various other events of an 
ordinary athletic meeting, were decidedly, 
as a whole, in favour of the Reds, but the 
Whites confidently hoped to be able to pull 
up arrears after the adjournment to the 
covered playground. In this they were 
not altogether successful, chiefly owing to 
the loss of Carruthers, who was an accom¬ 
plished gymnast. After various exercises 
had been performed on the horizontal and 
parallel bars the chief event of the indoor 
competitions was to come off, the-climbing 
I of the long rope. The one who could 
most quickly ascend and descend, with or 
without the use of his legs, was victor. | 
Five or six boys were entered for it, but 
only two were held to have much chance— 
Hewitt because of his strength, and Otter¬ 
bum on account of his agility and “ form.” 
In this, as in all the events where only one 
could compete at once, the boys took part 
according to their position in the school. 
Hewitt, therefore, as one of the sixths, and 
a monitor as well, had to start first. 

The word was given, he grasped the 
rope as far up as he could reach with a 

i 'ump, and rapidly ascended hand over 
Every one was watching him with 
excited feelings, but in perfect silence, 
when suddenly an agonised voice was heard 
from the gallery, 

“ The rope’s breaking! catch him! ” 

At the same instant the climber saw his 
danger, and began to slide down as fast as 
possible, but he was too late; when about 
twenty feet from the ground the rope gave 
way, and he fell heavily to the floor, bring¬ 
ing with him in his fall Sugden, who had 
tried in vain to catch him. 

In a moment he was surrounded by an 
eager crowd, but the doctor, striding for¬ 
ward, made every one stand back. 

“ He has fainted,” he said. “ Fetch 
some water.” 

Before the water came, however, Hewitt 
opened his eyes. 

“ Thank God he isn’t dead,” cried Car- 
ruthers. “ Are you much hurt ? ” he 
asked. 

“ No,” said Hewitt, trying to smile. 
,“ I’ve hurt my arm, I think, and my head 
:is swimming ropid, but I don’t think I’ve 
broken any bones.” 

“ Carry him in to the house,” said the 
doctor. ; . 

Some of the bigger boy alif ted him gently 
and took him in. It was soon discovered 
that ho had sustained no injury beyond a 
severe shaking and some nasty bruises. 
There was no doubt but that a little rest 
would make him all right again. 

The accident put a stop to the sports, 
but that did not matter much, for the rope¬ 
climbing was the last event but two. The 
boys eagerly discussed how the rope hap¬ 
pened to break, but no conclusion could be 
arrived at, especially as the broken por¬ 
tion had been removed. Some thought it 


must have been a defective rope, othei^ 
that some insect must have eaten into it, 
but the only point on which aU were 
agreed was that it was lucky that Hewitt 
was not higher up when the danger waa 
discovered. 

Carruthers visited his friend’s bedroouL 
during the evening to keep him company . 
Naturally the conversation turned on the 
accident. 

“I can’t make it out,” said the victim. 
“It seemed to me as strong as possible 
yesterday, for I went up to the top then,, 
and if there had been a flaw I must have- 
noticed it.” 

“ Not necessarily; there is some dis¬ 
tance between your hands in climbing,, 
and you might have passed over it.” 

“ feut in coming down I often have hold 
of the rope the whole way, and then I 
must have felt it if any of the strands had 
been loose. It’s very odd.” 

“ It is, very; but you mustn’t talk about 
it now; you have to be very quiet. Let’s 
have a game of draughts, if that won't b& 
too much for you.” 

“ Oh, no; I think my brain will stand 
that.” 

They had several games, all of which 
Hewitt won. 

“ My crack on the head seems to have 
improved my faculties,” he laughed, as he 
won the fourth. “ I think I’ll try and get 
to sleep now.” 

“ Yes, do ; good night.” 

“ Good night.” 

Carruthers left him, and went out into- 
the cold, fresh air. He had been beaten 
at draughts because during the whole tim& 
they were playing his brain had been 
busily engaged on another subject, and 
now he wanted complete quiet to be able 
to g;ive bis whole mind to the question^ 
How was it that the rope broke ? 

(To be continued.) 


THE BOY’S OWN PIGEON-LOFT 
AND DOVECOT 

By a Peofessional Judge. 

CHAPTER XI.—THE BARB—THE TRUMPETER—. 
THE ARCHAKQEL—^THE MAGPIE—THE COMMOH 
RUNT—^THB LEGHORN RUNT—OWLS, TCR- 
BITS, TURBITBEN8, ETC. 

T he Barb, or Barbary pigeon, came to ns, no- 
doubt, as the name indicates, from Africa, 
and is supposed to have been an inhabitant of 
our islands for abont three, hundred years ; but 
only within the last twenty years has there been 
very much attention paid to its breeding in 
England. Boys, before going in for this kind 
of pigeon, should remember that the barb is a 
difficult bird to breed to anytliing like show 
standard. I do not for a moment imagine, how¬ 
ever, that this information w ill deter our boys 
from trying to breed them, and if they do so 
successfully, they will be rewarded in the pos¬ 
session of a class of most affectionate and intelli¬ 
gent pets, to say nothing of the prizes they may 
take at shows if they care to exliibit. 

The barb is a wattled pigeon, and, thoughL 
once a toy bird, is now, I believe, preferred of 
fair size. Most of its properties lie in the bead. 

In appearance it is a short, thick-set 
pigeon, without “gullet,” or fulness of neck, 
short as to legs, broad as to chest, nnd large iii 
head (Fig. 1) ; skull—broad, llattLsli, and full 
behind. The forehead .should be broad and 
well pronounced, curving towards the wattle on 
the beak, not falling in a straiglit line. 

The eye is white or pearly, and not sunk in 
the head. 

Eye waUlce.—Tkl^ is an important property, 
and boys must not expect it perfect till tho 
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pigeon is over three years of age. They should 
he large, thick, and wheel-shaped,’ and of a , 
bright-red colour. 1 purposely say wheel- j 
shaped, instead of circular, because it better j 
represents the peculiar formation of the wattle, j 
which is thickest at the rim, and concave ; and j 
the eye, which ought to be prominent, would re¬ 
present the nave of the wheel. The eye wattles, 


The Magpie. 

This is a very prettily plumaged pigeon, and 
is of German ongin, being a species of tum¬ 
bler. 

It is found black, yellow, and red, blue and 
other colours, but the black is the general 
favourite. This has a flesh-coloured beak occa- 


yellow. They are good pigeons to keep and 
rear, being hardy. 

The Common Runt. 

It is well named Common. They grow to a great 
weight, however, and arc therefore good table 
pigeons. In France mongrel nmts are caged 
m quantities, and when only three weeks old 



Fig. I.—Barb Pigeons. 


Fig. 2.—The Mottied Trumpeter, 


you will perceive, if you glance at the left-hand 
pigeon in Fig. 1, are a Tittle higher than the 
skull, and stand away from it. 

Beak wattle .—When the bird is of age, this 
wattle should just bo big enough to fill up the 
cavity between the upper mandible and the 
skull, so that the convexity or curve from skull- 
top to beak-point is complete. 

The beak itself should be thick and short and 
flesh-coloured—black, bear in mind, although 
some good specimens have a little ridge of dark 
on the upper mandible. Colour —Black, yellow, 
red, dun-colour, and white, and, rarely, blue. 
The first is the most common, and nie red, 
perhaps, the most difficult to breed and keep 
up. 

The Trumpeter Pigeon. 

I do not advise my young readers to go in for 
this breed, for the simple reason that they are 
delicate in constitution. They come to us from 
Russia, but i)robably they do not relish our 
mists and fogs ; at all events, they are liable to 
consumption. Fig. 2 is a Mottled Trumpeter. 
The peculiar feathering on the head is known by 
the names of the “rose” in front and the 
• crest ” behind this. The former is well seen 
in the engraving ; it ought to cover all the head 
and hide the eyes ; it should be regular and cir¬ 
cular, and lie well down. The crest is a kind of 
hood : goes round the back of the head from eye 
to eye. 

The eyes are pearl-coloured. 

The legs are vulture-hocked. 

Colours —Black mottles and splashes, blacks 
and whites. 

The Archangel. 

This pigeon is in shape very like a common 
field pigeon, and about tue same size. It has a 
long head, with an oran^ eye and small round 
flesh-coloured wattle. The beak is a dark flesii- 
colour, brown at the tip. Behind the head is a 
cre.st or peak of feathers, and sometimes beneath 
it a mane. 

The colour is a principal property; it is 
very pretty. The wings, the back, and the 
rump are black and metallic-tinted ; the other 
portions of the body are of a bronzed copper- 
colour, and they al.so shine with metallic lustre. 
There are other coloured strains, but the above 
is the most desirable. 


sionally tipped with colour. The black is con¬ 
fined to the head, the neck, the chest as far as 
the thighs, the back, rump, tail, and shoulder 
coverts. The rest of the bird is white. 

The eyes are pearl, coloured with a small red 
core. These birds are easily bred, but apt to be 
a little wild, which good treatment will, how¬ 
ever, easily subdue. They present little diffi¬ 
culty in breeding, as they come pretty true to 
colour; so it is a real boy’s pigeon. 

The Nun. 

A very pretty toy pigeon is the Nun. It 
has the head of the tumbler, and likewise 
the beak and pearl-coloured eyes. The hood, 
if I may call it so, is a cockle-shell-like 
arrangement of feathers on the back of the 
head ; this is white itself, but the head should 
be coloured from the base of it. The dark colour 
should curve round the front of the neck. The 
body is white, with the exception of the head. 



Fig. 3.—The Common Blue Runt 


as mentioned, and the tail and flight feathers. 
These last are desired all coloured, but we 
seldom see more than nine dark. The colours 
are black-headed, blue-headed, dun, red, and 


kept in the dark and regularly crammed five or 
six times a day with a paste made of buckwheat- 
flour and maize, and in little over a week they 
are ready for the market. This is very cruel, 
and I do not wish the readers of the Boy’s Own 
Paper to follow such an example. But runts 
are easily bred, and the 2>lumage is often very 
gay and striking. 

Old Moore says they are good feeders, and, 
therefore, good nurses for any of the more 
curious sorts of pigeons. The common runt 
of nowadays, however, is not reckoned a good 
nurse, and as it is very large, scaling some¬ 
times considerably over two pounds, and also 
bad tempered, it is a dangerous bird to have 
about where smaller and more refined pigeons 
are kept. (See Fig. 3.) 

The Leghorn Bunt is quite a different stylo of 
bird. It is well described by Mr. Lyell in the 
following words: 

“The peculiarity of this race of pigeons is to 
stand verv high off the ground on long-uh- 
feathered legs, to be short in the back, broad in 
the breast and belly, to have a short erect tail, 
and a long swan-neck, like the letter S. The 
beak is thick and rather short, and they have 
but little eye wattle.” 

Owls, Turrits, Tuubiteens, etc. 

These belong to the class of frilled pigeons. 
The Owls receive the name from the peculiar 
shaoe of the beak. The Foreign, or African. 
Owl, is a small bird. I will describe tho 
English. It is a self-coloured pigeon, and it is 
found in many diflerent colours, the best being 
blues and silvers. 

Size .—They are required to be large pigeons, 
as a oontrast to the small foreign birds. 

The beak is short, strong, and pointeil down¬ 
wards, with the upper mandible curving over the 
lower. 

The head should bo perfectly round in every 
direction, with no protuberance either over the 
eye or at the back part of the skull. 

The eye is prominent. 

The wattle fairly developed, sufficientlti 
so to fill up the bellow between the upper man¬ 
dible and forehead so that the rotundity should 
be complete. 

The gvXlet is the name given to the loose skin 
under the beak. If shouW be well developed sc 
as to add to the rotundity and shortness of the 
head. 





JACQUES FAUBERT, THE DRUMMER BOY. • 

By Paul Blake, Author of “The Battle of Carter’s Hill,” etc. 


JT was the spring of 1812, and Napoleon 
[ was preparing for his great Russian 
csmpaign. Everywhere throughout France 
goldien were being sought to take the 


place of those who had fallen in the pre¬ 
vious wars. In a little village at the foot 
of the Jura Mountains all was excitement 
and uproar, for a conscription had been 


held, and on the day of which we write the 
recruits were to leave their homes and fol¬ 
low the flag of France wherever it might 
lead them. Amongst those who were 
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chosen was u little lad of thirteen years, 
Jacques Faubert, the only son of a poor 
widow, whose husband haa been a sergeant 
in one of the companies which had been 
decimated in the oattlo of Wagram, two 
years previously, d 3 ring as became a soldier 
of France. It was a hard struggle for the 
widow, to part with her only boy, but she 
knew that his father wished him to be a 
soldier, and she herself—as were so many 
other French mothers of the time—was 
fired with that intense love for the glory 
of France and the Emperor which seemed 
to hold the nation In a trance. 

“ Don’t cry,mothet,” said Jacques, when 
it was decided that he must go; “I will 
come back again soon, and perhaps may be 
a captain, and have a big sword—who 
knows, mother ?—then you shall live in a 
gremd house and not have to work hard as 
you do now any more.** 

“ Ah, my boy, 1 could be content to work 
thus all my life if I were sure you would 
come back safe agpain. I shall be^o lonely 
without you, and who will look after you 
whilst you are away ? ** 

“ France will,*’ said the big sergeant, in 
deep tones. “Fear not, good madam, 
Jacques is a brave boy, and will bring you 
honour. We will take good care of him.” 

The poor woman tried to d^ her tears 
and smile as she put up within the next 
few days some trifles for her son to carry 
in his little knapsack. The boys of the 
village, too, were all fond of him, and 
pressed all sorts of gifts on him, which he 
was unable to carry. Most of them, indeed, 
so strong was the fatal war-spirit of the 
time, envied his “ good fortune ” in going 
to be a soldier, and wear a splendid uni- 
fonn, and all crowded round him to try 
and play his drum, on which he practised 
assidtiously, and the echoes of which rever¬ 
berated through the little place. 

“ Ah, Jacques,*’ said one, “ you’ll be 
coming back a marshal one day, and then 
you will be too proud to play with us.” 

“ He will have a helmet then, and along 
plume,” cried another. 

“What will be the good of that if he 
hasn’t a head to wear it on ?*’ said Fritz, 
a disagreeable fellow, ever envious of 
Jacques. 

“Better have no head than one like 
yours,” retorted a little chap. Fritz 
caught hold of the last speaker and began 
to pummel him, but Jacques ran at him, 
and although Fritz was the bigger, he 
managed to pull him off. Whereupon 
Fritz cried out he was not going to be 
“ bullied ” by a smaller boy than himself, 
and began to attack the little drummer, 
but after a hard fight Jacques conquered, 
and the village bully retreated blubbering. 

This was the day before the departure. 
When the morning arrived, it would have 
been hard to tell whether the occasion was 
a joyful or sad one. At every tavern were 
gathered groups of soldiers laughing and 
singing, whilst crowds of villagers cheered 
them lustily; but in many a cottage a 
mother was embracing with tears a husband 
or son who was about to leave a peaceful 
happy home for the dreadful battle-field. 
Jacques was unable to help crying in spite 
of his stout heart, and as he threw his arms 
iiround his mother’s neck and kissed her for 
the last time, he sobbed as if his heart 
would break. The driims sounded in the 
street to fall in, and now ‘he must indeed 
go. 

“ Good-bye, mother,” be cried, “ don’t 
weep; I will come back again, never 
fear!” 

“Ah, my son,” exclaimed the widow, 
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“ who can tell ? Good-bye; be a brave 
boy and do your duty, and may the great 
God in heaven watch over you and guard 
you! ” 

A minute more and the drummer was at 
his post. He looked up at the window as 
he marched by, and saw his mother waving 
a handkerchief to him, so he held his head 
up bravely, and ^ve a loud roll on his 
drum, to let her Imow that he saw her. 
They were soon out of sight, and Jacques 
felt that now he was indeed a soldier; 
whilst his mother looked at the little 
empty bed, and sank on her knees beside 
it. 

Jacques did not find that being a soldier 
was all fun. There was plenty of hard 
work to do ; he had to be up very early in 
the morning, and beat the drum for the 
reveille; then he had to march with the 
regiment all day and often during part of 
the night, and besides this had to keep his 
accoutrements clean and in order. But ho 
had been accustomed from childhood to 
fatigue, for his duty at homo was to watch 
the flocks on the mountains, so that he wiw 
able to march long distances iHthout 
getting tired. The sergeant was a good 
friend to him, and often used to talk 
to him about home, for he too had 
come from the Jura district, and used to 
know Sergeant Faubert, Jacques’s father. 
Many were the stories the old soldier would 
tell of battles and victories, and how his 
comrades had died fighting for their 
country and Emperor, and he would 
proudly relate how the great Napoleon had 
once noticed him, and made him a sergeant 
for his courage in a battle. Jacques won¬ 
dered if he should ever have the chance of 
being spoken to by the'Emperor; he 
thought that if ever that time should 
come he should bo almost too happy to 
live. 

But the march through Bussia was not 
without its dangers. Bands of Cossacks 
continnally harassed the army, and many 
a skirmish was fought as they advancea. 
In some of these Jacques took part and 
bravely did his duty, beating his drum 
whilst he heard the bullets whistle round 
him and saw his comrades falling at his 
side. Fortunately ho was not wounded, 
and every night before he lay down in his 
tent he would thank God for taking care 
of him, as he had promised his mother he 
would do. Sometimes he could not help 
crying a little as he thought of his home, 
but he choked down the tears before any 
one could see bim, and remembered that he 
was a soldier, and that soldiers never cried. 
At least he thought they never did. 

One dull afternoon in the latter part of 
August he was with the advance guard, 
when suddenly a band of Eussians appeared 
in front of them. There was no time to 
retreat to the main body, so an attack was 
ordered, and Jacques beat his drum with 
all his might, and marched forward with 
the rest. But the cavalry came down like 
a whirlwind, and in a minute the little 
drummer was borne to the ground, bleed¬ 
ing and senseless. How long he lay there 
he didn’t know, but at lost consciousness 
slowly returned to him. Ho looked around 
and could see nothing; it was pitch dark, 
not oven a star was in the 8kj\ His head 
Jiched fearfuUv, and he coiild feel that 
there was bloda on his left temple. “ What 
shall I do now ? ” he thought; “ I shall die 
if I stay here all night, and I don’t know 
where I am.” Just then ho remembered a 
touching story he bad heard told by the 
eamp fire of a favourite drummer who fell 
over a precipice in the Alps, during the 


march across them, and who let his com¬ 
rades who could not reach him know 
where he was lying, by beating^ the 
reveille as long as his strength held out, 
and until the cold wrapped him in the 
deadly embrace from which he never woke 
again. So Jacques felt by his side; his 
dram was still sound and his sticks safe, 
so he sat np and beat a roll with all his 
might. Judge of his surprise when he 
heard a few yards in front of him the 
galloping of horses and the shouts of men; 
he was afraid ho should be ridden over, 
but soon found that they were going away 
from him as fast as they could. A few 
minutes after he heard well-known voices 
behind him, and running towards them 
found himself in the midst of his own 
regiment. 

“Is it you, little Jacques?” cried the^ 
sergeant; “we had all given you up for 
dead.” 

“ Yes, it is I; but what has happmied ? ” 

“ A fortunate thing for you, and for the 
French army. The Eussians were stealing' 
down on us unobserved, but your roll has 
made them think they were discovered, and 
they are now retreating, and we are in 
pursuit. Another minute or two and they 
would have been on ua. But you are 
wounded; go to the rear and see the sur¬ 
geon.” 

Jacques obeyed, but he scarcely felt his 
wounds, his heart was so light. At last 
he had been able to do something which 
his mother would rejoice to hear of. In 
the course of a few hours the French re¬ 
turned, having driven the enemy from the 
field, but by this time fatigue had over¬ 
come the little drummer and he was fast 
asleep. What was liis surprise next morn¬ 
ing to find an aide-de-camp standing at 
his side and telling him that he was wanted 
by the Emperor. He walked os if in a 
dream until ho saw the groat Napoleon 
standing amongst his officers, and then he 
knew that he was awake. The Emperor 
smiled as he drew near, and said to one of 
his generals, “So this is the little man 
who saved us from an attack last night ? ” 

“ Yes, sire,” replied the officer. ' 

“ Come here, my boy,” said the Empwor, 
kindly, placing his hand on Jacques’s head. 
“ You are a brave lad, and have done 
France good service. What do you wish 
for as a reward ? ” 

“ To die in your service, sire,’* re|died 
the little drummer. * * 

“Ah!” said Napoleon, with a sigh,, 
“there is plenty of time for that yet; 
better live for the present. Well, we won’t 
forget you; you shall have a commission 
when you we sixteen, and here is some¬ 
thing to remind you of my promise ; ” and 
he drew from his pocket a piece of gold 
and gave it to the happy boy.* Who so 
proud as Jacques as he marched baok to 
his post, with all his comrades cheering 
him ? Oh, if only his mother could have 

-:-T—-- 

• In the first volume of the Bor's Own Papek (Xo. 7), 
in the course of a most interesting article on “ 
land’s Drummer Boys,*' the following story is relat^ 
by one who himself started in life os a drummer 
lK)y:— 

“A drummer who was captured just before the 
battle of Waterloo (his clothes being iu a pitiatde con¬ 
dition), and taken before Napoleon as a spy, aascrt-ed 
his itinocenco so boldly that the Emperor ordered a 
dnim to be brought in order that ho might test the 
truth of his prisoner’s assertion. After requesting him 
to beat the 'charge,' which he did with enthumoatn. 
the Empenw ordered him to beat a ‘retreat.’ 

*'*No, sire!' ho exclaimed, drawing himself up 
proudly, and looking Naj»ole<m straight In the face. 

* No sdeh a thing is known in tlie British army. IPt 
urver rctrexU!' 

‘ ■ ‘ Oooti!' said the Emperor. * Yon are a brave- 
lail! ’ aud, turning to hia avtejn-de-eaiMp, he hade theiix 
conduct the lad in safety to the British lines." 
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seen him at that moment! To have 
spoken to the Emperor, and to be promised 
a commission ! Ah, what a pity it was that 
he would have to wait such a long time 
before he was sixteen. 

In truth it was well he had a bright 
future to think of, for soon the present 
became terrible. Moscow was captured, 
but only to be again abandoned; the 
soldiers deeing from the dames which 
devoured the city. It was useless to 
attempt to penetrate farther, so a retreat 
was ordered, and the immense army com¬ 
menced that fearful journey back, in which 
were crowded all the evils that war ever 
rknew. The winter set in early; the roads 
became covered with snow; the frostin- 
el»ased every day until it was literally 
cbadly; provisions grew scarcer and 
Boarcor; men dropped dead as they marched, 
exhausted by famine and cold, whilst in 
addition to ^ other horrors they were con¬ 
stantly being attacked by bands of Cos¬ 
sacks, who would swoop down like birds of 
l^y and harass the unfortunate companies 
that were unable to keep , up with the main 
fl^nsy. On.and on they pushed, their only 
hope of life being to reach the frontier, 
forgot their nature and snatched the 
coveted food from their weaker comrades, 
emulating in ferocity the wild beasts that 
fcUowed their track and quarrelled for the 
bodies of the dead. It was an awful journey, 
and many a time Jacques almost gavh up 
hojje, and thought that he, like so many of 
hifl comrades, wouldhave fo sink down in the 
snow and die. But the good sergeant on- 
conraged him to keep on, often giving him 
big hand when the boy grew weary and he 
wanted to lie down, careless of what* 
might happen. But it was over at last, 
aha the remnant of the Grande Armee, 
Ja,cques included, reached the frontier, 
leaving half a million of men strewing the 
Knssian plains. 

But Jacques’s hopes, like those of many 
thousands more, were destined to be dis- 
appointed. It was not very long before 
the Emperor was defeated at Leipsic, and 
in-the spring of the following year (1814) 
lie abdicated and retired to Elba. Our 
liero still remained in the army, but ob¬ 
tained permission to visit bis mother 
towards the close of the year. Who can 
paint the joy of the widow in clasping her 
son in her arms after so long an absence! 
You may be sure she made him repeat a 
liuudred times the words the Emperor had 
said, and was never weary of looking at 
the gold napoleon which he had given him. 
Jacques had bored a hole in it, and his 
mother gave him a piece of ribbon with 
which to fasten it round his neck. 

I’ll always wear it, mother,” he said. 

“Yes, my boy, they won’t take that 
away from you, ^though you won’t be an 
officer now, I suppose.” 

“ Never mind, mother, there will be 
another war some day, and I may have 
another chance.” 

The fortnight’s leave of absence soon 
rolled away, and Jacques returned to Paris 
ekgaiuy but his life was not so quiet a one 
as he expected. All Europe was startled 
in March by the news that the Emperor 
liad escaped from Elba, and was marching 
on Paris, and the regiment in which 
Jacques still held the post of drummer was 
sent to oppose him. But instead of fight¬ 
ing against him, they all went over to his 
side, and Jacques once more found himself 
nnder the command of his beloved Emperor. 
Stirring events soon followed, for all 
Europe had risen and France stood alone. 
Eut for three months she bore np against 


the fearful odds against her, and then the 
loth of June came, and with it the battle 
of Waterloo. 

The regiment in which Jacques and the 
sergeant were was one of the reserve. All 
through that terrible Sunday they stood 
and watched the battle, and both wished 
that they were in the midst of it, doing 
something instead of standing idle. 

‘ ‘ Never mind, Jacques,” said the veteiran, 

“ OUT turn will come soon. Pmrt of the 
reserves have already advanced.” 

The signal came'ati.dast, and the lines 
moved forward at quick march as evening 
drew on. The march soon changed to a 
charge, and down the slope of the hill they 
ran, Jacques beating the charge valiantly, 
hhj heart afianie with excitement. But a | 
stonn of bullets rained into them ; man 
after man rolled in the dust, and suddenly 
Jacques felt a temblc pain in his shoulder, 
and fell to the ground unconscious. The 
oaianon roared like thunder, the cries and 
shrieks of men and horses rent the air, but 
the little drummer boy did not hear them; 
be lay silent and motionless whilst his 
beloved regiment rushed on the foe. 

“ Is that you, Jacques ? ” a voice asked. 

The little boy opened his eyes feebly and 
saw the old sergeant bending over him. 

“ Yes, it is I, I am shot. I’m glad you’ve 
come before I died. Is the battle over ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the oldman, hoarsely, “ and 
I still live when all brave men should be 
dead. We are defeated, the Emperor is 
flying.” 

“ I’m not sorry I’m going to die, then,” 
said Jacques. 

“Where is your wound? Let me carry 
you with me.” 

“ No, it’s no use. I shall not live many 
minutes, I know, sergeant; you must tell 
my mother that I di^ bravely; you will, 
won’t you P ” 

“Ah, Jacques, it will be a sad message 
to carry.” 

“ And you remember Fritz in our village, 
whom I fought and who hated me. Tell 
him he may have my goat, the white 
one that followed me about everywhere. 
Oh, I’m so thirsty I ” 

The sergiiiint gave him a drink from his 
flask, which revived him a little, but it was 
only for a moment. His strength was fast 
failing, and he could only whisper now. 

“Feel inside my jacket,” he said. The 
sergeant did so, and found the napoleou 
which the Emperor had presented him. 

“ I shall never be an officer now,” said 
the boy, with a sad smile. • “ Give it to my 
mother,” he continued, pushing the 
treasured coin into the old man’s hand, 
“and toll her I send her a kiss. Stoop 
down, sergeant, closer, closer.” 

The veteran’s tears fell fast as he placed 
his head near that of the dying boy. 

“You’ve been very good to me,” whisper^ 
Jacques; “ kiss me, sergeant. Good-bye!” 

The old man could not speak, but he 
pressed the brave boy’s forehead with his 
lips. 

“ Good-bye! ” murmured the lad once 
more. “ Good-bye, mother!—good-bye ! ” 
His voice cessed. 

The drummer boy was dead. 



OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


AN IDEAL. 

On page 498 we ^ve a portrait representing “.\i» 
Ideal ’ to bo found by searching the poets. The follow¬ 
ing explanation is furnished: — 

An ideal formed and put in song; Art traced the fait 
idea 

In i^cil as she went along, and, see, you have . 
• here:— 

A head on which thick clustering cling 
Dark tresse* like the raven's tciiuj ; 

An omf/ace which grace endows 
With rt»S!/ cheeks and arching brows ; 

A forehead marble-like and clear, 

A liquid eye, a shell-like car. 

And lips like Cnpid’s bow : within 
A silvery tongue ; ft dimpled chin— 

A chin whose dimples well might teach 
Moro beauty to tlie dented peach. 

'1 bU ia tile ideal boys may see 
Described in books of poetry. 


PICTORIAL RIDDLE RHYMES. 

On page 557 we gave a pictorial rid<Ue. to which vre 
now funiish the key. The group of objects, etc., consist.^ 
of fourteen dilTereut nouns. The key to a correct solu¬ 
tion is this. The uanio of each oliject is of one syllahlc, 
and the same rhyme. For instance, we may guess 
wheat for the sheaf of corn at the )>ack of the iiine- 

f jiece; sweet for the sugarsticks in tlie bottle to tne 
eft, or meat (sweetmeat); fleet for the flight of birds; 
the hind quarters of the dog with his tail docked, or 
the half-hose on the line, feet ; and b<> forth, but as tiic 
last-named is singular, Fleet not strietly applicable. 
Meat for Sweetmeat iudehnite as a syllable, the key i? 
wrong, for, with the exception of the dark apparatus 
in the background which might be taken for scat, it 
impossible to reconcile the rhyme to the rest of the 
curapooitioB, BO we must try again. 

Well, now begin with tim word “ block,” and there 
should be little difflculty in getting safely to the end 
Thus—Block,” ‘•shock” (of coru), “cock,” “clock," 
“hock,” and so on. 


MODEL YACHTS 

The following letter on this subject will speak for 
itself 

“S, Castle Road, Walmer, Kent. 

“Dear Sir,—I have read with much pleasure y-our 
many interesting descriptions of Model Yachts and 
their construction, and 1 have endeavoured to bring 
my vessel, the Waterwitch — a fore-and-aft schooner, 
2ft. Gin. ever all -a.«» ch-sely as possible within the lines- 
of your rtcommendations. 

Tire result has been that she lias obtained a reputa¬ 
tion on this coast which is second to none, especialljr 
on two points, whicli y<>u describe ns iieing a deside¬ 
ratum in model yachts, tliough soinewbat raic in small 
yachts. 

“The first is the quality of sailing close to tlie wind, 
and the second that of a sea-guing luoilcl. On every 
occaniou she has been tested-and they are too nunie- 
rous t<i cite—she has beat to windward, keeping within 
two points of the wind, blowing very strong, witli un- 
deviating steadiness, never running off for a single 
instant from her course; and, to give you an example 
of her qualities as a sea going craft, I will mention 
(»nly one instance, which I think you will consider 
decisive. 

“ In the month of September slie was launched from 
the pier-head, Deal, under all plain sjiil, in a strong 
N.w. wind, with a very lively sea fr<*m north, and h.-r 
head set for >andowu Castle, which lay almost due 
N.w. over a mile off, and she reached her destination 
without losing her way in the slightest tU gree. 

“ Hoping that these facts will interest your yachting 
readers, as your excellent publication always Uses, 1 
remain 

“Your obedient servant, 

“ W. B. LUMLKT (aged 15). 

“May 17th, 1881.” 

“Certified by Major W. B. Lumlkt (father of the 
above-signed).” 


Herolsm in the Ranks. —In the last des¬ 
patch of the late Sir G. P. Colley, dated Feb. i, 
1881. Army Headquarters, Mount Prospect, 
Natal, he sajs : “ The behaviour of the men ou 
the line of inarch, in camp, and before the eucniy 
ha.s been all that could be desired and deserve.s 
special mention. Amon^ many gallant dteils 
performed during the action I would wi^h espe¬ 
cially to mention the following. Piivatn God¬ 
frey "and the band-hoy Martin, GStli Regirm nt, 
reniained with Major Hinge.ston an«l Captain 
Lovpgrove re-S])ectively, wlioii those otticer> wer« 
wounded, and, notwithstanding tlie heaTV lire, 
refused to leave them till tiicy had been car¬ 
ried down the hill and taken to the ambuhiuce.’’ 






PBACTICAL HINTS TO YOUNG 
PAINTERS. 

By F. Emeric de St. Dalmas. 

II.— wATEE COLOURS {continued). 


E efoee seeking to put in the little undula¬ 
tions in the outline of the distant trees, 


try to indicate the sweeping lino suggested by 
their masses, the cottage roof, and the more 
dense portion of the old tree near the punt, as 
A, B, c, D (see outline Fig. 2). Place the 
mas.'fes E and p ; also the broad shadow or 
reflection f. Indicate the general sweep sug¬ 
gested by the reflections from near the punt 
towards‘the distance, as o, H, i. Suggest the 
size and position of the cottage x, and the slope 
before its door. Place the punt, and give its 
general proportions. Indicate the sweep of the 
dead trunk o, the bush just beyond the cottage, 
and the position of the clump of rushes M. All 
this should be put in very lightly, as the less 
you have to “ fidget” the pajKjr with india-rub¬ 
ber the better is it likely to be for your purpose. 
Having got the masses approximately nght, 
you are tlien in a position to put in with advan¬ 
tage such further details as the circumstances of 
the case may demand. In the subject before 
us, for instance, you can indicate the door and 
windows of the cottage, the chimneys, the 
general character of the more important branches 
and masses of foliage seen^gainst the sky, and 
so on (see outline Fig. 3). When you have 
sufficient outline on your paper (or block) to 
guide you thoroughly in putting in your washes, 
to spend time in putting in needless minutiae is 
not wise. Some matters of detail which ought 
not to be omitted from the finished sketch, you 
may find it far easier to indicate with the brush 
than with the pencil. 

For instance, labour devoted to drawing 


in with the pencil indiv^ual leaves on the 
branches seen a^inst the sky on either side 
of the drawing given last week (Fig. 1), might 
serv'e to hinder rather than to help you. The 
jK)sition of the boughs and most conspicuous 
tufts of leaves being indicated with accuracy, 
you might very likely find that you could give 
this character to best advantage by working 
with the brush. Remember that whether you 
are attempting to render a little bunch of leaves, 
or the siae of a great tree, the principle still 
holds good that the general character of the 
object should be borne in mind, and by no 
means sacrificed to the rendering of deU'^s. 

Supposing that you have now “placed” your 
subject on the paper, and got it sufliciently 
drawn in to commence using the brush. The 
modes of treatment open to you are of natures 
widely differing. Some people like to work in 
transimrent emour, others in opaque. Some 
prefer a moist surface, others again a dry sur¬ 
face. As to whether a moist or dry surface be 
preferable for working upon is a point on which 
it would be difiScult, if not im^ssible, to lay 
down any general rule. For some purjwses a 
moist surface is of much service ; for others, a 
dry surface may be described as essential. 

In a case in which you require to render f 
gradated expanse of colour, say, in the case of i 
cloudless sky, for instance, you may find it o 
great assistance to have the paper somewha 
moist When, on the other hand, you dcsir 
to secure a “crisp” quality of colour, you ma; 



Fig. 2.—First Outline Sketch. 
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find moistare in the paper tell against you 
nther than otherwise. 

Now in treating such a subject as that 
ittached to this paper, whether w’orking in 
tnnsparent or in opaque colour, you would 
probably find it of great assistance to have your 
{aper somewhat moist when putting in your 
tkj and your masses of tone. In order to avoid 


cruf^on, let us suppose in the first place that 
joa intend putting the subject in in transparent 

Sponge over your paper, or moisten it with a 
^ bi^h and clear water. When it is free of 
!irfice moisture (it may be allowed to drain, or 
tbe superfluous moistuce may be absorbed with 
'Jean white blotting-paper) take a brush well 
with the tone of colour you desire to lay 
« in the upper riglit-hand comer of your 
dai^g (remember that the right of the draw- 
ipg is on your left), and apply it boldly but 
Hritly to your paper. (In working in water- 
ewoor, where you ^ve to put in washes of any 
you will fimd it far more convenient to 
hve your drawing placed verj nearly flat than 
to bare it standing nearly npnght.) 

Haring indicated the tone at the top of the i 
Jawing, there are various methods open to you 
rendering tho various gradations of tone 
'^::niTing between that point and the horizon. 
For inst^ce, should a spot of somewhat darker 
occur, a nice effect may sometimes be ob- 
toiaed by touching in the darker colour as you 
proceed. On the other hand, if the darker 
':'oQd be of well-defined form, it may be advisable 
to put it in after the first wash of colour on the 
“7 has been allowed to dry. 

. Now in treating the sub;^t before us, as there 
8 s good deslf^of drawing in the clouds, you 
find it your easiest plan to cbnimence 
^ a tone of colour answering to that •bf the 
comparatively light spot nearly ovfer the 
wimney of the house?* If you co^m.^cft'with 
^ tone of colour, lay it on boldly but lightly 
^tha full brush, over all the upper part of 
drawing. When you come to tnat portion 
d the sky which is lighter in tone than the 
^ you are using, add a little more water to 
«6 colour on your palette or saucer, and so con¬ 


tinue your wash down to the horizon, diluting 
your colour as required. In this case you can 
continue the wash below the horizou without 
injury, as the colour ou that portion of the 
subject is nearly all darker than the tone you 
are putting on. Where the little streaks of 
absolute white occur, you can either leave them 
as you proceed, or t^e them out afterwards. 


larger than you mean it to be, or an ugly 
sraud ge may be the result 

Having covered your sky with colour, you 
will have to let it dry before proceeding to- 
put in the darker masses of the clouds. When 
thoroughly dry you can (as a safeguard against 
hard edges forming to the clouds you are about 
to put m) go very lightly over the sky with & 



Fig. 3.—Completed Outline Sketch. 

To “ take out ” a light, proceed thus :— 
The surrounding colour having been allowed to 
dry thoroughly, damp the spot from which you 
wish to remove the tint, absorb all superfluous 
moisture (with a soft clean handkerchief, or a 
piece of clean blotting-paper), and then a firm 
pressure of a dry portion of the handkerchief or 
blotting-paper upon the damp spot will pro¬ 
bably w sufficient to lighten that spot con¬ 
siderably. 

Should it need further lightening, repeat the 
above process. 

If you desire to obliterate a considerable 
portion of the water-colour drawing, this may 
be managed by protecting the portions not to 
be obliterated with strong paper, and then 
sponging over the unprotected portion. 

Small, sharp lights may be talcen out with the 
aid of a sharp penknife, without its being neces¬ 
sary to moisten the paper at all. 

Wh^n you wish to take out a small sharp 
light with the aid of a brush, water, and a 
handkerchief, it may be effectively managed if 
you can manipulate your handkerchief skilfully. 
Wocoed as above, but instead of merely pressing 
the handkerchief on the spots after the super¬ 
fluous moisture is removed, try and “ whisk ” 
off the damp colour, taking great care that the 

S art of the nandkerchief employed is thoroughly 
ry. I just mention this method as one worth 
knowing about, but I fear that it would be 
impossible to explain the mode of handling the 
handkerchief satisfactorily without giving a 
practical illustration. 

Be very careful, after you have damped the 
spot you want to lighten, to absorb all the 
superfluous moisture ^fore you press hard upon 
it, or try to “w’hisk ” the colour off it. Other¬ 
wise the moisture may spread out over the 
surrounding colour and make the light spot 


large soft brush full of clear water, and then 
when the paper is free from all superfluous 
moisture put in your darker clouda whero 
required. The number of washes which yon 
will find it necessary to put on may of course- 
vary considerably with circumstances. Ira 
treating the special subject accompanying thi:» 
paper, when you have indicated the general tone 
of the sky (there being in the other portion of tho 
subject no large expanses of light as high in tone 
as the lighter portion of the sky), you may with 
advantage get the lower portion of your draw¬ 
ing covered writh a tone of colour as nearly as 
may be answering to tho tone on tho water 
between the darker shadows or reflections. 

You can then proceed to indicate the tone of 
tho various masses, keeping your treatment as 
broad as may be. 

Thus, in putting in the masses of shadow in 
the space D, c, b, a, r, h, o (see outline Fig. 2), 
do not put in one little spot of colour for the 
trees, another for tho bush near the cottage^ 
another for tho roof, etc., etc., but rather seek in 
tho first place to get in one tone which may 
servo to render the whole space more nearly 
what you wish to make it. For instance, 

I suppose you take as your ^ide the tone on the 
front of the house, and lay that in over the 
I whole space. Then take some colour answering 
I to tho tone of tho lighter portion of the distant 
I trees, and 1^ that in broadly, leaving tho 
I masses |bf l^t rurf^ the light edge of the 
I bush, the ftnt ot • tho housfe, and other con« 
j spicuoJsli/mtobjoctewfree from the darker wash. 

I (Littr^olate''d touebB^f light can be taken out 
afterwards. W i ^ ^ 

I lkoadl|it|fre4^«rfti.e gfineralTOiie^n the dark 
bearij|A in mind the -MS^genoral 
principletf^^^d so proceed wiA^our work, iJring- 
I log it groduanjT'BMMand nearer to completion. 





If you bofjan by finishing one little scrap 
before indicating the general character of your 
subject, you would very likely find when the 
wliole was put in, that the part was quite out 
•of tone and keeping with the rest of the subject. 

Now I HOC that this arti'do has reached such a 
length that it is high time to bring it to a close. 
.Lot live, however, give vou one piece of advice 
<wliich you would do well to follow. 


From the first moment you commence paint¬ 
ing nvoul thr nastij habit of sucking yourhrusJie^s. 
If you but knew the filtliy nature of the 
materials from which some colours arc com¬ 
pounded, you would perhaps scarcely be desirous 
of putting to your lips the brushes with which 
you had worked those colours. 

Hints on working in opaqtie colours I mu.st 
leave for another article. 



ADVENTURES AFLOAT;, 

OR, THE STORY A SUPERCARGO. 
By the late \V. H. G. Kingston', 

Author qf “ From Pon'der-Monkey to Admiralf “ Pder 
Tratcl," etc. 

CHAPTEi: IX. {continued.) 

A S I still further examined the stranger I 
began to fear that O’Carroll was right 
in bis conjectures, and I therefore agreed 
to assist him in trying to persuade the rest 
of the people to hide themselves till the 
privateer was out of sight. The emigrants, 
frightened out of their wits by the account 
O’Carroll gave of the privateer’s men, were 
ready enough to do as he advised, and 
began running here and there, not know¬ 
ing where to hide themselves. We advised 
them simply to pull down the tent, to put 
out the tire, and to sit quiet among the 
rocks and shrubs till the sWp had passed. 

We then went on to see the captain and 
his men. As we got in sight of where they 
were^ Wc saw that they had already got up 
a spar, which liad been w^ashed on shore, 
and were in the act of hoisting a man’s 
shirt to the top of it in order to attract the 
attention of the stranger. On this O’Car¬ 
roll shouted out to them in no very gentle 
tones, “ Fools, idiots I what are you about, 
would you bring an enemy on shore to 
murder us ? ” I then told them the character 
of the vessel in sight. “ What’s that to 
us?” answered one of the men. “All 
masters are much the same to us; they’ll 
use us while they want us, and cast us 
adrift when they’ve done with us. Whether | 
French or Spaniards, they’ll not harm us. i 
They’ll have liquor aboard, and that is ■ 
what we shan’t have as long as we remain | 
here.” j 

It was useless attempting to argue with i 
-such men. I turned to the captain. Ho I 
had lost all authority over his people, who ! 
treated him as an equal, or rather as an 
inferior. He shrugged his shoulders and 
walked away without speaking. I saw 
that it was time, therefore, to interfere, 
and William and I, rushing forward, 
hauled down the signal, which one of the 
men was on the point of hoisting. “If 
you are willing to become slaves, w’e are 
not,” I exclaimed, in a determined tone, 
seizing the halliards and hauling down the 
signal. The men threatened, but as they I 
had no arms, and we were firm, they did 
■not attempt to jirevent us from carrying off 
u-he spar. 


The ship approadied, and as she passed 
along the coast so that we had a broadside 
view of her, I had no longer any doubt 
that she was the Mignonne. I observed 
that even the seamen^ notwithstanding 
their bravado, kept so far among the rocks, 
that unless the privateer’s men had been 
especially examining the shore, there was 
not much probability of our being dis¬ 
covered. Wc w'atched the vessel from the 
highest point of ground we could reach, 
and we conjectured that she must have 
touched at the other side of the island, 
concealed by an intervening ridge of 
elevated land. “If we are careful we 
shall escape all molestation from the priva¬ 
teer’s men,” I remarked, addressing the 
. emigrants. “ They are not likely to come 
to our part of the island.” 

It was curious to observe the change 
which had come over O’Carroll. He was 
I no longer the bold and sagacious seaman, 
but an anxious, nervous, timid man. At 
night I frequently heard him cr^ung out 
in his sleep, thinking that the dreaded La 
Roche w’as on him, and was about to 
carry him ou board tho privateer. As we 
could not do w ithout a fire to obtain fresh 
water, wc were compelled to light one, 
though W’e thus ran tho risk, should any of 
the privateer’s men wander into the 
coimtry, of being discovered. Still that 
was a risk which must be mn. It was 
curious, also, to observe the humble way in 
which, after a few hours, the seamen came 
to beg for a draught of the pure liquid. I 
W’as very glad of this, as I saw that it 
w’ould enable us to exert an influence over 
them and to keep them in order. The 
wretched captain held out for some time, 
but at last came, with parched lips and 
bloodshot eyes, entreating even for a few 
drops of the precious fluid to cool the tip 
of his tongue. It raised our pity to see 
how tho w’retched man suffered, physically 
and mentally, and all the time without 
hope. In vain I urged him to seek for 
mercy as a lienitent. “Impossible! im¬ 
possible ! ” ho exclaimod, with a wild laugh. 
“ You do not know what Iliave done, what 
I am doomed to do.” And tearing him¬ 
self away from me, he rushed off, and was 
hid from sight among the rocks and bushes. 
Day after day passed by, and we kept 
anxiously hoping that the privateer w-ouid 
take her departure. It was suggestixi that 
if she came to the island to refit, that the 
[ Frenchman might possibly have a store¬ 


house, with boats, perhaps, or means of 
building one, and that we might thus be 
assisted to make our escape. At last, so 
long a time had elapsed since her arrival, 
that we began to fancy that she had gone 
out of harbour during a moonlight night, 
and reached the oMiig without our per¬ 
ceiving her. To settle the point, William 
and Trundle volunteered to reconnoitre, 
and I, afraid that they might venture too 
far, resolved to go with them. We fixed 
on that very afternoon to start, our in¬ 
tention being to get as close to the har¬ 
bour as we could before dark, and then to 
rest till the moon rose and afforded us 
light. 

“ I hope that you’ll have success, but it 
is a dangerous work you are going on, 
young gentlemen,” observed one of the 
emigrants, a Mr. Peter Lacy, or Lazy, as 
he was generally called, for it was most 
difficult to arouse him to any exertion. 

“Never fear, Mr. Lazy, danger is a 
sweet nut we midshipmen are fond of 
cracking to get at the kernel—honour. Wc 
shall be back all safe before morning, and 
able to give a satisfactory report.” 

In good spirits we set off, for a consider¬ 
able part of the distance keeping along the 
shore, to avoid the tangled bush and rocks 
of the interior. As, however, we ap¬ 
proached the harbour, or rather the placx 
where we supposed the harbour to be, wc 
left the beach and kept a more inlanc 
course, taking advantage of all the cover wc 
could find to conceal ourselves. At last the 
sun went down and it quickly grew dark 
so we called a halt, and ate some of oui 
provisions Avith a good appetite. W< 
listened attentively, but could hear nc 
sound, so we agreed to push on dirc'ctb 
the moon got up. As we did not sijeal 
above a whisper, a very soporiferous pro 
ceeding, I was not surprised that botl 
Toby and William fell asleep. It wa 
more necessary, therefore, that I sbouh 
keep my eyes and ears open. At last 
saw what looked like the illuminated doin' 
of some vast cathedral slowly emerge fror 
the dark line of the horizon; up it rose, til 
it assumed a globe-like form, and appearc 
to decrease in size, while it cast a brigh 
silvery light over the hitherto obscure 
landscape. I roused up the two midsbi]! 
men, who were sleeping as soimdly as i 
they had been in their hammocks. W’ 
worked our way onward among tangle 
underwood, not without sundry scratche 
and inconvenient rents in our clothing, ti 
we reached a hill, up which we climbec 
From the top we looked down, as wo ha 
expected to do, on the harbour. Below i 
lay the Mignonne, or a ship very like hcir 
her sails were loose and bulging out wit 
the laud breeze, while from the eoimc 
which reached us, it was evident that he 
crew were heaving up the anchor prepare 
tory to sailing; boats were moving bad 
wards and forwards over the surface of 
calm water of the harbour, on which tl 
moon shone with a refulgence whic 
enabled us to see all that was taking plac 
The anchor was shij>pod, the sails wei 
sheeted home, and the privateer slow! 
glided out of the harbour on her erraaid < 
mischief ; two, if not more, boats returns 
to tho shore fully maiinod. Farther up tl 
harbour lay tliree large hulks, with the 
lower masts only standing; they were hig 
out of tho water, showing that they Had i 
cargoes in them. There were also sever 
smaller craft, but all were dismantled, ar 
looked as it’ they ha<l been there for boh 
time. Tlie French, then, had a settlemei 
on the island. The inhabitants were su] 
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to be aniied, and probably were as nume¬ 
rous as our party. If so, it would be im- 
Trise to attempt gaining anything by force, 
though of course we might surprise them. 
We Traited till the people in the boats had 
had time to turn in and go to sleep, and 
then descended to reconnoitre the place 
more nearly. We crept cautiously on till 
w reached several scattered cottgee, or 
huts rather, built, without any regularity, 
as the nature of the ground seemed most 
suitable. There were also two or three 
storehouses close to the water; indeed, we 
sav enough to show us that there was a 
regular settlement made by the French for 
the purpose of refitting their ships. The 
bar^g of several poodles in the cottages 
made us afraid of moving about much, lest 
their inmates should look out and discover 
us. We therefore retraced our steps to the 
hiU. 

“A magnificent idea,” exclaimed Trun¬ 
dle, as soon as we called a halt. ** WeTl 
jurprise and capture the place and hold it 
iorthe Bang of England. You’ll be made 
goremor, Braithwaite, to a certainty.” 

“To be turned out by the first French 
privateer which enters the harbour—to be 
thrown into prison and perhaps shot. 
Thank you,” said I, “ I would rather not.” 
“This establishment solves a mystery,” 
hserved William. “We have often been 
puzzled to know what has become of vessels 
fiiicb have disappeared, and which, from 
the fineness of the weather, and for other 
Rawns, we did not suppose had been lost. 

should do good service if we could get 
ivay \\rithout being discovered, and send 
pme of ©ur cruisers to watch in the ncigh- 
t<Jarhood.” 

I agreed with William; at the same time 
the idea of capturing the place was very 
attractive. If we should make the attempt 
ad succeed, however, we should find 
‘^or there, and the seamen would 
^^l^ainly drunk and mutinous. No 
bject would be gained, either, unless we 
immediately send a vessel to dea, to 
notice at the Mauritius of our success 
obtain assistance. Discussions on these 
toinfa occupied us till daylight, when we 
-commenced our journey to the tents, 
-henews we brought was so far satisfactory 
^ our companions, that we were not 
to be starved to death, and as peace 
come some day or other, we might 
^bope to make our escape. No one, 
-jvever, seemed at all desirous of attack- 
^ the French settlement; the risk was 
-^iderable, the gain problematical. It 
^ finally agreed that we should remain 
piKt where we were, and only in case of 
■itremity make ourselves known to our 
-ragn neighbours. The more energetic 
1 tbe party became, as may be supposed, 
^impatient of the inactive life we were 
jcipelled to lead. We could do little else 
fish all day, and make expeditions in 
of water. In this we were at last 
^^sful. The spring was more than a 
^ away, and it became a question 
^fher we should move our camp there, 
^ objection to our so doing being that it 
;*«so much nearer the French settlement, 
'‘next morning, on going near the spot 
the captain and his companions had 
their tent, I saw no one moving. I 
to thorn. There was no reply. I 
to the tent. It was empty ! It was 
iiOsed that they had gone to the 
- discovered spring, but those who 
gone to bring water from it told 
that they were not there. While we 
^ wondering what had become of the 
as W’dliam haj)pened to bo sweep¬ 


ing the horizon mth his telescope, he cried 
out that he saw a sail in the offing. In a 
short time afterwards another was descried, 
her topsails gradually rising out of the 
water. She was pronounced to be larger 
than the first which had appeared. 

“ It is that scoimdrel La Roche again,” 
exclaimed O’Carroll, after eyeing the 
nearest stranger for some time. “ I knew 
that it would not be long before he would 
be back again, and there ho comes with 
a big prize, depend on it.” 

“But suppose, instead of the big ship 
being his prize, ho has been captured by 
one of our cruisers, and has been sent in 
first to show the way ? ” I suggested. 

“ No, no, the headmost crah is the Mig- 
nonne, and the big one is an Indiaman, 
her prize, depend on that,” said O’Carroll. 

There seemed every probability that he 
was right, but this did not increase our 
satisfaction. The only thing that could be 
said was that we should now have com¬ 
panions in our misfortune. As may be 
supposed, however, we watched the ap¬ 
proach of the two ships with the great^t 
interest, feeling assured that in some way 
or other they would have a considerable 
influence on our fate. 

(To be continued.) 


ENTOMOLOGY IN JUNE. 

By Theodore Wood, m.e.s., 

Joint Author of “ The Field-Naturalist’s Handbook." 


(Continued from page 694.) 



T.L tlie Eph}Tas, with 
one exception 
common in¬ 
sects, occur very 
frequently on 
tree-trunks, in 
the chinks of 
the hark, and 
also by beating, 
and many of 
the small Acid- 
alias may be 
taken in the same way. 
By no means uncom¬ 
mon among alder, the 
aptly-named Dingy Shell 
(Evputcria heparatn) is 
to be obtained by beat¬ 
ing ; it is one of the 
most diflicult of insects 
to obtain in good con¬ 


dition. 

In two or throe of the Kentish woods, the 
pretty Block-Veined (Scoria dcalbata)'ia found 
in tolerable abundance. Being a very local 
insect, a good series should if possible be cap¬ 
tured in order to allow of exchanges. 

No less than thirty-three of the Pugs (Eupi- 
thecia) are recorded as appearing in the perfect 
state in June, thougli comparatively few species 
will ill all probability be met with, except by a 
very diligent collector. Palings, tree-trunks, 
and gas-lamps are all productive in the genus, 
and many specimens will probably fall to the 
beating-stick. 

On the trunks of beech-trees, and sometimes 
attracted to the gas-lamps in the neighbour¬ 
hood, the scarce Lobster Moth (Stmirojms fagi) 
should be looked for. Epping, West Wickham, 
Birch Wood, and Darenth arc among the best of 
the localities in the iieighbourliood of the metro¬ 
polis. 

With the beginning of June the collector will 
find tlie treacle-tin coming into requisition, and 
from this time until the end of October it will be 
ill constant use. Among the earliest of the sum¬ 
mer nocture to appear at the bait is generally 
the exquisite Peach-blossom (Thyatira batis), 
wliich in some favoured localities is almost a 
nuisance after the first two or three nights, 
five or six specimens busying themselves at 


every patch of treacle. This being one of the 
“noisy” moths, should be placed in tlio killing- 
bottle as early as possible, as otherwise hardly 
a scale will be left upon the wings by the time 
the collector arrives home. 

Among the other JiabitiUs of the treacle- 
patches will probably be found the Lesser Satin 
Carpet (Cyviaiophora duplaris)^ the Poplar 
Lutestring (C. or), the Poplar Grey (Acronycta 
mega^pkala), the Smoky and Common Wains¬ 
cots (Leucania impura and pallcns), the Ikir- 
dered Brindle (Xylophasia rurea), and that 
tiresome insect, tlie Dark Arches (X. polyodon), 
or “ Polly,” as an entomological friend is fond 
of terming it. Then the Bird’s Wing (Dipterygia 
pincLstri) will very likely he noticed, witli the 
Dot (Mamestra pcrsicarwe)^ the Brown Pinion 
(Apamca gemina), the Marbled Minor (Miana 
sirigilis), the Triple Lines (Qramniesia irilinea)f 
two or three of the genus Agrolisj and many 
others more or less common. On a favourable 
evening it is often difficult to select the speci¬ 
mens required, owing to the quantity of crea¬ 
tures that visit the bait. Not only insects, 
for I have several times found toads and field- 
mice at the patches, while slugs, snails, wood- 
lice, centipedes, and beetles are almost as plen¬ 
tiful as moths. Caddis-flies, too, are common 
enough, with their brown wings arched tent- 
wise over their bodies; “daddy-long-legs” 
often pay a visit, usually leaving a leg or two 
behind them in the stic^ mixture, while bats 
and goatsuckers will sweep post, picking off an 
insect without stopping in their flight. 

Students in other orders of insects, also, will 
find plenty of work with which kficemploy their 
leisure, and need never be at a loss for occu¬ 
pation. 

In concluding the present paper, the last of 
this series of articles, covering all the months 
of the year, I have only to hope that they 
may have been of service in enabling some 
of the entomological readers of the “Boy’s 
Own Paper ” to increase their knowledge, and 
add to their collections insects which tliey did 
not before possess, or in leading others to take 
up a pursuit which, once commenced in earnest, 
is seldom given up. Should they have had this 
effect theii* object will have been acliieved. 
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RDM Snorr. —Feoi- 
more Cooper’s 
stories in wliieh 
Natty Bu Hippo 
appears are, in 
order ; “ The 

Pathflndc r,” 
“The Deer- 
slayer," “ The 
Last of the Mo¬ 
hicans," “The 
Pioneers," and 
“The Prairie." 
Uncas died in 
“ The Last of 
the Mohicans," 
Chingachgook 
in ‘ ‘ The Pio- 
neers,’’ and 
Natty in “The 
Prairie." 


Young Naturalist. — The best general scientific 

E eriodicals for your purposeare “ Nature."pnldisiied 
y Macmillan and Co,; and “Science Gossip," pub¬ 
lished by Bogue. 


J. James (Walsall).—Ixiis is Greek ; it is pronounced 
Loli-is, and meaus good or desirable—just like your 
writing, in fact. 


Hopeful.—W e never give opinions on adverti.se- 
ments, no matter how geuuine or advantageous their 
offers may look. Have you no friends in the States 
to whom you could apply ? 


Harry J.—l. *1110 barbers used to be the surgeons— 
hence the barber-surgeons. The pole represents tlie 
staff held by persons in venesection. Tlic red and 
white spiral bands represent the bandages—the 
white one before bleeding, tlie red one after bleed¬ 
ing. The gilt knob is said to stand for the basin. 
The nick in the brass shaving-basin is the part which 
was put under the chin and lltted into the neck. 
2. Answered. 
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C. B. M.—1. The “Seven Champions of Christemlom** 
is of no great antiquity. It was written by Richard 
Johmtoo about 1000. His heroes were St. George of 
England, St. Denys of France, St. James of Spain, 
St. Anthony of Italy, St. Andrew of Scotland, St. 
Patrick of Ireland, and St. David of Wales. All 
their adventures are imaginary, and nothing is real 
in the whole romance except the heroes' names. 
2. Simon Stylites, or Simeon Stylites, was a Syrian 
shepherd-boy, who became a monk at thirteen. Hu 
nearly killed himself by his fastings and mortifica¬ 
tions ; and, thinking the monastic cell too luxurious, 
retired to a inount^n side, an(i chained himself up 
to the rocks. This, too, he found unsatisfactory, 
and so he thought of isolating himself still more 
from the world, and had a nine-feet column built, on 
the top of which he took up his position. The sum¬ 
mit of this was much nearer the world than after 
a time he thought proper, and so ho had another 
and higher column built, and thus he continued get¬ 
ting gradually farther and farther away from his 
fellow-men until sixty feet were reached, and that 
sufficed him. On the top of a slender column of this 
height he passed thirty years of his life, to the won¬ 
der of thousands who crowded to see him, and the 
envy of a whole army of pillar-saints, none of whose 
pedestab, however, was as lofty, or tenanted for so 
long. Tennyson has written about him. 

E. B. C.—The illustrations for “ Hy Doggie and 1" 
were drawn for us by R. C. Woodvilie, whose pictures 
in tlie Royal Academy last year and this are so ^atly 
admired, and whose name must by this time be known 
everywhere as one of our most powerful modem 
draughtsmen on wood. Tlie picture of “Our Hero 
and his Dog," accompanying the opening chapter of 
the “.Snowbird," was drawn for us by \V. H. Over¬ 
end. Any two of these pictures cost us alone quite 
as much, we should think, as any of the entire num¬ 
bers—literature, pictures, and all—of most of the 
ordinary rut of Boys' Journals. But, of course, while 
we produce a paper that manifestly has no rival, we 
cannot also furaish brains for the readers; and if 
there should be any who cannot easilv and instantly 
recognise the difference between the Boy’s Own 
Papeu and those who follow far l)ehind it with impos¬ 
sible pictures and stories written merely to “ carry 
the cuts," we fear no amount of explanation would 
make the matter plain to them. 

Mr.«i .Sippi.— 1. You had better bny your hard varnish. 
If you want to make it, take a pound of gum-sanda- 
rack and six ounces of clear turpentine, and dissolve 
In three pints of rectified spirit 05 over proof; but 
amateurs rarely succeed in varnish-making. 2. You 
can get cliarcoal at almost any place where they sell 
firewood. 

Orator can get Hansard’s Debates, or the Parliament¬ 
ary Blue ^oks, through any first-class bookseller, 
but he will probably find his life too short to read 
them through. Any volume can be had separately. 

T. S. Todd.—T here is a good book on Singlestick by 
Donnelly, published by Weldon and Co. Fourteen 
pounds to the stone in the weights of the University 
oarsmen ; eight pounds to the stone only in the case 
of dead meat. 

Apple-pik and Caper Sadcr should macerate his 
leaves in water, and use cliloride of lime, as already 
recommended. 

Green Oar.— Cassell’s “ Popular Educator" is a very 
useful book. Ward and Lock’s “ Universal Instruc¬ 
tor" has only just begun, and we have no means of 
knowing if it will surpass its prototype. It has 
commenced well. 

Tcor.—T o loosen tight glass stoppers apply heat to 
the neck of the bottle, so that it mav expand. The 
safest way is to wrap a handkerchief round the 
neck, and pour hot water on it—not too fast, how¬ 
ever, or you wiH crack the giass. 

JL S. WniTR—Oct “ Stevenson on Lighthouses," from 
A. and C. Black. There are said to have been light¬ 
houses at Dover, Holywell, and l*lamborough in very 
early times. In 1272 a lighthouse was erected at 
St. Eilmund's Chapel, on the coast of Norfolk. The 
first Eddystone Lighthouse was not commenced till 
1006. It was lighted in 1698. The early lighthouses 
were simply I)eacen 8 , and the light was got from a 
huge fire. The Eddystone was lighted with lamps. 
Britisher and anxious Inquirer 
are too much alike—in fact, “ the 
likeness between them is aioA 
that we cannot tell either from 
both, and do not know t’other 
from which." The “splendid 
scholar, clever, tender-hearted. 

Impulsive boy" of the one wiites 
too much like the ** splendid 
speaker! remarkably clever ! im¬ 
pulsive nature! young enough 
to learn any profession !" of the 
other, who Is, however, “rather 
laxy, but soon ihaked off.** Such 
universtil geniuses (if two of 
them do exist, and so modest and 
unassuming withal!) would be 
out of place in this old country. 

It is only in America that such 
talents for self-advertisement 
would find a fitting field. Other 
correspondents please note. 

W. F. B. Sayers.—T he flower 
alluded to by Shakespeare in 
"Midsummer Night’s Dream*' 
as "love in Idleness" is the 
common pansy. 


L. Shadwell.— 1. Apply to the Keeper of the Coins, 
British Museum, w.o. 2. Yes. 

Jack THE Sweep.—W e never recommend particular 
stamp-dealers. Consult their advertisements. 

J. H. Stephenson calls our attention to the fact that 
in our reply regarding the birthpla^’e of Alfred 
Tennyson, Sowerby, as given by the usual authorities, 
should be Somersby, 

An Old Bot.—U nder Mr. Mundella’s Act no coarse 
fish are allowed to l)e caught, and no freshwater fish 
allowed to be sold, between the 14th of March and 
the 10 th of June. Coarse fish means all fish except 
trout, and, in some districts, grayling. 

Snowball.— A list of the various rowing clubs is given 
in “The Rowing Almanack," published at "The 
Field’* office, price one shilling. Most artists’ 
colourmen sell cheap manuals on painting. Penley’s 
is perhaps the best, but it is expensive. 

BUTTERCUP should raise his hat to the ladies of his 
acquaintance whenever and wherever he sees them, 
unless he has reason to suppose that they do not 
wish to be noticed. 

Encrk.—B uy your ink ready-made. The price of the 
materials in small quantities will cost you more than 
the manufactured article. To convert ordinary ink 
into copying-ink, add sugar to it in the proportion 
of one ounce to each pint-and-a-half. 

M. K. B.—Dew is the watery vapour in the atmosphere 
surrounding the objects which is condensed on them, 
and it does not fall from above. Hail is formed by 
an intensely cold current of air passing Into a region 
of warm, moist air, and reducing the temperature of 
the whole below freezing-point. The “Ingoldsby 
Legends" are burlesque poems of rare power and 
vivacity, and well worth reading. 

n. W. F.— The mountains in a map can be drawn very 
quickly by means of a small stencil or a small narrow 
roller. Cut the roller out with your knife so as to 
act like a type, with the portion you want to print 
left in relief; mount it in a spindle, run it over an 
ink-pad, and if you have cut it properly, yon can run 
in your ranges in a second or two. It is well to have 
the roller very small and cut finely, and then inten¬ 
sity can be given to the principal peaks by means of 
pen-and-ink. 

T. W. B.—You cannot make papier maehi at home 
—it has to be manufactured on a considerable scale. 
Mark Twain’s books were all published in America. 
Try Sampson Low and Co., or Chatto and Windus, 
of Piccadilly. 

Alfred. —William Murdoch was the first to attempt 
lighting by gas, and he began his experiments about 
1792. In 1802 he illuminated Boulton and Watt’s 
factory at Birmingham in celebration of the Peace 
of Amiens. For the life of Murdoch (the man with 
the wooden hat) see Dr. Smiles’s " Life of Watt." 
Your other questions have been answered. 

J. T. Marsh.—T he family of St. John nrononnee the 
name Sinjon, and we presume that wnen the street 
or locality is named after the family, Sinjon is the 
correct pronunciation; when after some church, 
Saint John. It is only a matter of fashion, and is of 
no importance ; call it always Saint John until you 
are corrected, and continue to call it Saint John 
except in the few instances in which the correction 
is made. 

Darby.-D iamonds when cut are called brilliants, 
rose diamonds, and table diamonds. Of these the 
brilliant displays the lustre of the stone to the 
greatest advantage, and is most esteemed. The 
value of a diamond depends on its colour, or rather 
want of colour, its freedom from flaws, etc. To find 
the value of a rough diamond of no extraordinary 
size you multiply £2 by the square of the diamond's 
weight in carats (an ounce troy contains 151^ dia¬ 
mond carats), thus a diamond of 2 carats = £ 2 x 2 
x2 = £ 8 . The value of a polished diamond of ordi¬ 
nary size is got by multiplying the square of the 
diamond’s weight by £S—thus a polished diamond 
of 2 carats=£8 X 2 X 2 = £32. 

A. B. C. (Newcastle.)—“ The Civilian," the organ of 
the Civil Servants, is published in Dorset Street, 
Fleet Street, near the “ Morning Clironicle ’’ office. 



J. Rendlesham.—T here are many cheap encycb 
panlias. Chambers’s, in 65 parts at Is. each, or I 
vols. bound for £4 158., is a very gotnl one; so is th 
" Globe," published by Jack in 6 vols. at 128. tk 
each : so is Beeton’s, now republishing by Ward an 
Lock in monthly parts. 

SOYEZ Exacte.—T o melt glass in the kitchen fire, s 
as to produce ornamental slags for rockeries, etc 
you simply put the glass into an ordinary fire, an 
if the fire is strong enough the glass will melt—if ; 
isn’t, it won’t; that is all. 

Ironmonger.-S trong acid will soften most cements. 

W. L. Webb.-R omania, Romagna, and Roumania ai 
all the same. 

Ke Waoooosticum.—No. Such stories as to tl 
superior values of the coinage of particular year 
like the used penny postage-stamp legends, owe the 
origin to the ceremonies in vogue on the 1 st < 
April. 

An Artist.—R affaelle Sanzio, the great Italian painte 
was bom at Urbino on Good Friday, March 28, 148 
He died in Rome on April 7, 1520, which, singular 
enough, was also a Good Friday. He was buried i 
the Pantheon. 

Frederick Lee.—I t is the name of the pattern. Tl 
S3, collar is worn by both the Lords Cliief J iistice 
the Lord Chief Baron, the Lord Mayor of Londo 
the Heralds, and the Serjeants-at-Arms. The coll 
consists of a series of the letter S in gold, eith 
linked together or set in close order on a blue-an 
white ribbon. 

Gallus.—M urray, of Albemarle Street, publish 
Murchison and Lyell’s works. You might pick i 
second-hand copies ; but with all scientific books 
is best to get the latest editions, and more especial 
when they treat of a rapidly-advancing science H 
Geology. 

W. J. Goodwin.— 1. The inventor of clocks or watcli 
is not known, for in old days a “ horologium" mea 
a sundial or clock, or other time measurer. T 
sundial is as old as the Babylonians ; the mechanic 
clock was heard of before 1200. In 1288 a sto 
clock-tower was built opposite to Westminster Uu 
2. Already given. 

A. T. S.—1. Leave your violin alone ; If you attempt 
stain or colour it you will damage the tone. 2 . Soi 
hens are eccentric, that is all. Next time she ni 
lay her eggs in the place you wish. 3. We answer 
many questions as we can, whether they reach ns 
postcards or otherwise ; but we do not and could i 
answer nearly all we receive, for the simple reaa 
that we have not sufficient room. 

G. PRK.SKET.—Write to any of the philosophical 
strument makers for their lists of sundries, and i 
for the kind of electroscope you want. £l>onite c 
be got from any chemical appliance maker’s. I 
Townson and Mercer, of Bishopsgate Street, or Gri£ 
of Long Acre. 

Conservative.-H er Majesty has held many I^v 
in person. 

E. J. S.—1. To swim a hundred yards in a minute t 
a half is a fair performance. The distance has h 
done in Imin. S^sec. 2, We have already givei 
scale by which you can find the height of bicj 
suited for a rider of any height. 

Upsilon.— In the contents to our first volume, Co 

spondence, 502," is a misprint for “ Correspondei 
588." 

F. T. Eskriaok.—W ater-polo played in canoes w< 
be a very risky game, and we should not ree 
mend you to try it unless you are a good 8 wimm< 

R. G. B.—Yon can make a cheap black ink by bol 
a quarter of a pound of logwood in sufficient w 
to produce two pints, and adding twenty grain 
yellow chromate of potash in weak solution. 1 ^ 
a few cloves, and put in to prevent mouldiuess. 

H. E W.—For particulars regarding the examinal 
of the London Royal Veterinary College, apply d] 
to the secretary at the college. 

Young Astronomer.—Y on win get the whereab 
of Mars in the heavens throughout the year from 
good almanack. Try Whitaker's. ji 

Painter.—F or all particnlan 
garding the studies at the B 
Academy, apply, with ah 
to the secretaiy at Uurlij 
House, w. 


SPECIAL NOTICK. 
With oar July Monthly 
shall publish a splendid. C 0 I 4 
Plate of Our Volunteers. |f< 
readers will be able to obtssini 
the usual packet on the com^ 
of the volume. ^ 

Br. W. O. Grace, Mr. A?ii 
Baft, Rev. J. Pjfcroft, 
other veterans, will c<m.trib%tb 
mediately some odditiortesl C 
Notes to our pages; and 04 
Webb will deal with SvcHnt 
more particularly sea-steirn 
in an early number. Heo. 
Wood, M.A., and other sjor-tH 
have also important 
hand for us; and our arti^ 
Model Steam-engines^* 
nearly complsU, 





THE NEW BOY: 

STQKY OF BROADLANDS COLLEGE. 
By Paul Blake, 

Iribnr qf “ The Battle of Carter'* Uill," etc., etc. 
CHAPTER IX. 

BimjJSitS was a different kind of boy 
H Hewitt. The latter had no idea of 
ses m. his operations; he saw his object 
I aiade for it in the most straightfor- 
rfway; he was not keen-witted himself, 

: Sd he give others credit for being so. 

on the other hand, had an 
%taea.l mind. When once he had a 
el® the solution of any problem he was 
• Se devote his mind to following it up, 
■g due value to all evidence, and care- 
^ guarding against jumping at ra.sh 
iiiicimiB. He had now determined to 


Brought to bay at last. 
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solve the mystery of the broken rope, and 
dismissing from his mind all his suspicions, 
he tried to see what the truth really was. 

It was evident it was either a pure a jci- 
dent or the re‘tnlt of foul play. Was the 
first probable? All the ropes in the 
gymnasium had been put up at the same 
time—the shorter ones were used more 
than the one that had given way—was 
there any reason why this rope, the 
thickest of all, should have been the first to 
bi^^ak ? He could think of none. It was 
certain that the first thing to be done was 
to inspect the rope; so, procuring a lan- 
temi ho made his way to the outhouse, 
where he knew it had been deposited. 

A careful examinatiou of the edges 
showed him that half of the strands had 
been severed in a totally different way 
from the other half. The edges of some 
were clean, as if cut with a sharp instru¬ 
ment ; the others were rough, as if broken 
by violence. So far the evidence seemed 
distinctly to point to foul play. 

The next point was to determine if it 
would have been possible to have cut the 
rope from any point where a boy could 
climb. The shortest way to settle this was 
to adjourn to the gymnasium. It was 
totally dark, but he took upon himself the 
respon‘iibility of lighting a few gas jets, 
knowing the windows could not be seen 
from the college. Tying his lantern to his 
waist, he swarmed up one of the remaining 
ropes till he could see the end of the long 
rope dangling from the beam above him. 
There was about a foot of it only. 

“ That is a strong link of evidence,” he 
said to himself; “ any one who was on the 
beam could just reach far enough down, j 
Now, how can I decide whether any one 
has been on the beam ? ” 

It struck him suddenly that there was a 
way to settle that point. Once again he 
swarmed upwards till he reached the beam. 
With some difficulty ho hitched his leg 
over it and was astride. With the aid of 
hU lantorn^ he minutely inspected the 
upper part of the wood; then, again fixing 
the light, he muttered, Ho didn’t come 
up this ropp, at any rate.” 

Carefully balancing himself, be worked 
bis way gradually up the slanting beam 
till ho reached the part to which the long 
rope had been fastened. When there, he 
again stopped, and scrutinised the descend¬ 
ing beam on the opposite side. His obser¬ 
vations seemed to satisfy him, for he slid 
down to the place from which he started, 
then down the rope, turned the gas off, 
and went indoors. 

The next morning Hewitt was very 
much bettor. Carruthers saw him for a 
few minutes before morning school, and 
then departed, to go, as Hewitt thought,* 
to his class, but in reality to poke about 
>>iaongst the gymnasium and outhousea, 
having the doctors permission to abseut 
hioiself at his urgent private request. At 
twelve o’clock ho again mounted to see his 
friend, who greeted him with, 

“ I say, Carruthers, I wish you’d tell 
thoTu to let me got up ^ I’m as well as you 
ar-^.” 

“ Haven’t you any dizziness or pain in 
your head ? ” 

“Not the slightest.” 

“Then keep quiet, and I’ll tell you 
Fo iH‘tInng, but I fcliall knock off if you get 
excitvd.” 

“ I II be as quiet as a mummy.” 

“ Well, luy news is. I’ve found out, I 
b li-'VO, about the Im^aking of the rope.” 

“ Uftve you? How was it ? How did 
you iiud out ? ” 


“ I’ll tell you. I first found that it had 
been cut; I saw that by the edges; then I 
saw it had been cut by some one who was 
on the beam, so I climbed up the short 
rope by the big parallels and got on the 
beam. The dust was half an inch thick all 
over it, so it was clear no one had been up 
my rope, but when I got to the centre and 
looked towards the rope on the other side, 
the dust was almost aU gone, so it was 
evident that the ascent was made from 
that side. 8o far so good. The next point 
was, when was it cut ? From what you 
said,, and other inquiries I made, I found 
that it was uninjured up to six o’clock 
calling-over on the previous night, so it 
must have been done during that evening, 
as the place was full of fellows next morn¬ 
ing. Next we must find who can’t accoimt 
for his time during that evening.” 

“ I know who did it,” said Hewitt. 

“We both suspect the same fellow, for 
certain, but we must prove it before we 
can do anything. It struck me that it was 
not impossible that any one trying to cut a 
thick hard rope with (probably) a pocket- j 
knife might have broken a blade. If so, 
the blade must have fallen in a certain 
direction, as ho could only have reached 
one side of the rope. I looked everywhere 
for that blade, even turning over all the 
tan near the spot, but without result. As 
a forlorn hope I went to the rubbish heap 
where old Jack throws his refuse, knowing 
that be raked over the tan on the morning 
of the sports, and hoping ho. might have 
taken up the blade. I looked for a long 
time without seeing anything, but 1 was 
successful at last. Look here ! ” 

He drew out a blade from his pocket 
wrapped in apiece of paper. 

“ We only have to find to whose knife 
this blade belongs, and wo have the fellow 
who cut the rope.” 

Hewitt was silent for some time. At 
last he took his chum’s hand, and said, 

“ I always thought you a clever fellow, 
but now you’ve shown me that I am a 
fool. There isn’t another fellow in the 
school could have found out this. Thank 
you, old boy. Now what do you mean to 
do?” 

“Strike while the iron’s hot. It’s no 
good making inquiries about knives, that 
would raise suspicion in a moment; I must 
try a bold stroke. I shall manage to have 
Otterbum detained in the field on some 
pretext or other whilst I tell the monitors 
what I have found out; we must then act 
as a body. My vote will be in favour of 
direct accusation.” 

“I shall be down this afternoon,” said 
Hewitt. “ I must be there.” 

“ You shall.” 

Carruthers carried out his arrangements 
for meeting the , monitors successfully. 
They all agreed that the loss of a blade 
from Ottcrbum’s knife would be sufficient 
evidence to go upon prior to acquainting 
the authorities ; so a message wlj carried 
to the supposed criminal, ecking him to 
come to the small cla“8-roora. He strolled 
in in his usual manner, but seemed some- 
wlint surprised for a moment to find him¬ 
self the centre of a group of monitors. 

“ Who wants me ? ” ho asked. 

“We want you,” said Sugden. 

“ Then you must c )me to where I may 
hnpy^cii to be instead of sending for me as 
if you were the doctor.” 

So saying, ho turned to leave the room, 
but Carruthers and Westbrook had shut 
tliH door, and were standing before it. 

“ Y«;ii want to prevent iny passing?” 
he inquired. 


“ Yes, we do and we shall,” answen 
Carruthers. 

“What is the meaning of all thh? 
asked Otterburn. “You seem to ha 
something on your minds.” 

“ What we want,” said Westbroo 
slowly, “ is to see your knife.” 

“ My knife! What do you want to s 
it for?” , 

“ That’s our husinoss.” 

“But it’s mine also, I suppose, as it 
my private property.” 

“This is a serious business, Otterbum 
and we don’t mean to trifie about it. bin 
us your knife at once.” 

“ I shall do no such thing until you gi 
me the reason.” 

“The reason is, we want’to see if tl 
blade belongs to it,” said Carruthers, pi 
ducing the broken piece that he had d 
covered. 

Every one anxiously watched Otterbu 
as he took the blade and looked carefu 
at it. After a pause he gave a glai 
around him, and remarked, 

“ It is really very kind of you fellc 
to have taken so much trouble to save 
from losing this little trifle, but I’m glac 
say my knife is complete at present, 
that this doesn’t seem of much use 
me.” 

With this he drew out a pocket-kn 
and handed it to Carruthers, who founc 
his astonishment that not a blade ^ 
missing. He glanced at Hewitt, i 
seemed dumfoundered. Were they b 
going to fail ? Was this fellow going 
get the best of everybody ? 

“ If you’ve quite done with my knife, 
trouble you for it back,” said Otterbi 
“Is there anything more you waui 
me?” 

No one answered. 

“AU right, then; only please d 
send for mo all the way in from the i 
for such a trumpery bit of business aga 

In another minute he was once r 
out of hearing. 

“W^, Carruthers,” said Sug 
“ you’ve let ns in for a nasty snub i 
that fellow. What do you propose to 
Do you stiU believe him guilty Y ” 

“ Yes, I do,” he replied, “ and the i 
so from his having a perfect knife. I 
a fool to think he would be stupid enc 
to keep a piece of evidence like that a 
him. Did you notice that the knif 
showed us was a new one ? What we i 
do is this—^first find out if any knife 
been bought in the town during the 
two days, if not he must have had a 
one in his desk until now. Next wo 
institute a search for his old knife 
everywhere of course, but in certain p 
I’ll tell you of, and then we must liii< 
if any boy remembers seeing him i 
knife of a different sort from the one he 
has. If we can get his old one d‘:'i?cr 
we will demand it from him or a r< 
for its disappearance. I have one oi 
other plans in my head, but we won 
! those tfil these have failed.” 

Carruthers’a convictions and cnthni 
communicated themselves to his ho 3 
and all promised to try and coll^'ct e vii 
as quickly as possible without 
.suspicion. The monitors then sepat 
Hewitt went upstairs to rest, whilst 
ruthers walked towards the village, j 
to make some preliminary inquiries, j 
to have a quiet think. 

Desire of solitude led him to clioo! 
quietest path he could find, one tlui 
across some fields to a small copse ^ 
bounded the high road. Elis tho 
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X re basily employed on theenbject whicli 
Tiilmost engrossed them, when he saw 
, i)v entering the copse about a hundred 
ii ahead of him. A glance showed 
2 that it was Otterbnm. A sudden 
-isht rushed through his hrain. He 
ieiied his steps as he saw his enemy 
appear amongst the trees, which were 
f beginning to lose their foliage. In a 
? moments he again caught sight of 
1 . arid with all the skill he could iriuster 
f Jiorved him deeper and deeper into 
: rrood, until the distance between the 
. wa 3 not more than thirty yards. Car- 
lers did all he could to conceal the 
V of his steps; he made each pace 
,v3pond with Otterbum’s, and gene- 
:7 contrived to keep a tree between 
. 11 . At last Otterbnm stopped in front 
5 fallen trunk, which had apparently 
tiiring there for several winters. His 
rsuer stopped also, and by some instinc- 
«cijsation felt that his time was come 
t. He hid behind a tree for a moment, 
->t the other carefully looked around 
1 in every direction before stooping to 
! inmk. As he bent forwards Carruthers 
iold of a branch above him and silently 
r’i bimself into the tree; then without 
iiig n sound bo succeeded in climbing 
:t tventy feet from the ground. From 

* ]^«rch ho could see the other’s every 
j ment. A large branch had been cut 
je prostrate elm, and the wood had 
:fi away in the centre of the former 

into this soft portion Ottor- 
■- pushed a knife until it was invisible, 
cj with a handful of mud and rotten 
‘i te plugged up the hole until it looked 

* i-y as it had done before. After one 

* klance around him he strolled away 
-7 direction in which he had come, 

close under Carruthers, who con- 
ited himself on being out of sight, 
^'iless to say, Carruthers did not visit 
^^ge, but contented himself with ex- 
-g tde knife from the deswi elm. 
t£at safely in his pocket he ran homo 
'‘::e more direct way of the road, in 
^'0 arrive before Otterhurn, which he 
Mfd in doing. In fact the latter saw 
'mdipg by the gymnasium door as 
'4-d towards the house, and stopped 
foment opposite him. 

Carrufcherg, you’re having a try 
io* you ? I hope you’ll succeed a 
^ ‘tier than your friend Hewitt, he 

* to have come off somewhat badly 
mcT. You must be rather a fool to 
’ 'j have a similar lesson given you not 
>"ff re with me.” 

’ n’t know that you have got the 

* me yet,” said Carruthers, qiuetly. 
"^.you scarcely shone this afternoon. 

It struck me that you looked 
'I'dicnlous, Naturally I was expect- 
n wi.nld see what you could do 
’ ^ttling my hash, as it would be so 
? you to have no opposition in 
vour scholarship, wouldn’t it ? It’s 
! wanly thing to do, of course ; 
'1 want to get an exhibition and feel 
■ come out second, the proper thing 

- ‘ your rival expelled. But I’m not 
■- ns you will find.” 

■ 'ijjs parting speech he walked away, 

- ‘ icc^-eded as usual in making his 
’>r.] very ‘angry, and the more so 

'here was a certain plausibility 
' ':'it he said. It had not struck 
before that his anxiety to con- 
’bum might be attributed to his 

■ zrun the exhibition; however, it 

- *r>o late tlqw to draw back, he 

- i to nrove his enemy guilty. 


Just as Otterbum was about to go to 
bed that evening, a message was brought 
to him by Smedley that the monitors 
wanted to see him in the small class-room. 

“Tell them I won’t come,” he said. 
Smedley ran back, but was soon at his side 
again. 

“ Please, Otterbum, I was to tell you you 
must, or they will speak to the doctor.” 

The youngster couldn’t repress a look of 
gladness at being the bearer of such a dis¬ 
tasteful message. He soon changed it for 
one of sorrow, though, as Otterbum gave 
him a box on the ear that sent him rolling 
over and over. He comforted himself for 
his blow by thinking that “ the brute ” was 
going tocatchitnowfor something or other, 
for Otterbum had gone to the class-room. 

“ What do you fellows want now ? ” he 
demanded in a sharp tone as ho entered. 
“ I’m getting tired of this foolery.” 

Westbrook looked at him and said, I’ve 
been asked by the other monitors to say 
what we have to say, and it won’t take 
long. The fact is, Otterbum, we have dis¬ 
covered that you cut the rope in the gym¬ 
nasium, and so caused Hewitt’s accident. 
Of course we shall have to report to the 
doctor, but we don’t want to be harsher 
than is necessary, ancUif you wHl make a 
full confession about it all, we will try 
what we can do at Hewitt’s special re¬ 
quest to get him to let you leave the school 
instead of being expelled. What have you 
to say ? ” , ^ 

“ Say ? ” asked Otterbum, with a sneer, 
“ What can I say but that you are a sot of 
lunatics ? You make an absurd accusa¬ 
tion without a shadaw of proof, and in 
order to sustain it ask me to plead guilty. 
I’ll go to bed if you havo nothing more 
sensible te say than that.” 

“ You refuse to confess ? ” 

“Certainly.” 

“ Then we must show you that we are 
not the lunatics you think us. Do you 
know this knife ? ” 

At this point ho held up the kuife that 
had been hidden in the tmnk. One blade 
was gone, and the initials of Otterbum were 
engraved on the handle. 

Otterbum sprang forwards. 

“ Who has spied over me ? ” he cried, 
whilst his face became white with excite¬ 
ment. 

“It makes no difference how it was dis¬ 
covered,” went on Westbrook; “it has 
been, that’s enough. Our chain of evidence 
is complete. To-night we shall report to 
the doctor, and leave everything in his 
hands. You can go now.” 

Otterbum seemed to waver for a mo¬ 
ment between the desire for instant i 
revenge of some sort and the knowledge 
that ho could do nothing against a dozen 
of the biggest boys of the college. Then he 
turned round, and walked towards his 
bedroom in the Red wing. The monitors 
made their report to the astonished doctor, 
and then they too went to bed. ! 

There is not much more to add. The I 
next morning Otterbum’s bed was found 
to be empty, and no trace of him could be 
discovered. By some means he had escaped 
during the night, found a way into his 
room, and afterwards gone out by the i 
back door of the house, which was foimd | 
unlocked. Nothing more was heard of | 
him. 

His guardians were communicated with, 
and one of them soon arrived. He talked- 
with several of the boys about his lost 
ward, and seemed to feel deeply the dis¬ 
grace which he had brought on himself 
and the college. In the course of conver¬ 


sation the boys learnt something of Otter- 
bum’s previous history, on which subject 
he had been very reticent. It appeared 
that his father, a Colonel Otterbum, bad 
married an Italian lady, and had had but 
this one son. The marriage was an un- 
happy one; the lady was of an extremely 
passionate disposition, and constant quar¬ 
rels ended in a separation. The colonel 
died, followed not long after by his wife, 
leaving his only son in the care of an old 
friend. He was sent to school in France 
and then in England ; but although he was 
extremely clever, his disposition seemed to 
render his talents curses, as he used them 
only to gratify his ruling passion for 
being every one’s superior.. At last ho 
became involved in a discreditable trans¬ 
action, which necessitated his removal 
from the school he was at. At the urgent 
request of his guardian he was admitted to 
Broadlands, in order that he might have a 
year’s study before he was sent to Cam¬ 
bridge, but how his career terminated my 
readers are aware. 

“ It’s a sad business, a very sad busi¬ 
ness,’’ said Mr. Durant, the guardian, at 
the closo of a talk with Carmthers. “ Ho 
was as fine a lad as could be seen any¬ 
where, but his cuTso was a desire to bo 
first in all he did. So long as he had his 
<own way he was pleasant enough, but 
when thwarted he lost every restiaint over 
bimself, and seemed to live for revenge. Ah, 
my lad, this insatiable ambition, that 
would force Providence, and make might 
rather than right the mling desire, may bo 
the curse of individuals as it has been*of 
the world. Otb-rburn might have suc¬ 
ceeded legitimately, and been as trae and 
brave a boy as honoured a man, had he been 
content simply to * trust in God and do the 
right.* He has chosen otherwise—wrecked 
the bright prospects of his lifd, and fled in 
disgrace! ” 

“ If ever you hear anything of him, I 
should be interested in knowing it,” said 
Carmthers. “ I don’t hear him any ill- 
will.” 

“I don’fe'^cpeet I^sbaHhim again,” 
replied Mr. Durant, gravely; “ but if I do 
you shall certainly know. Now, good-bye, 
my lad ; I’m sorry you had to unravel this 
tangled skein.” 

“ You can’t be so sorry as I am, sir. 
Good-bye ” 

THE'END. 


THE GIANT RAFT; 

OR,. EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 

By Julks Vrun-k, 

Author of “ nic Eoy Captain,” etc., etc. 

CnArXER IX.—TUE EVENING OF THE FIFTH OF 
JUNE. 

W HILE the master’s house was beinc: 

constructed, Joam Gairal was also 
busied in the arrangement of the ont- 
biiildinga, comprising the kitchen, and 
offices in which provisions of all kinds were 
intended to be stored. 

In the first place, there was an important 
stock of the roots of that little tree, some 
six or ten feet in height, which yields the 
manioc, and which form the xirincipal food 
of the inhabitants of those intertropical 
countries. The root, very much like a . 
long black radish, grows in clumps like 
potatoes. If it is not poisonous in Africa, w 
it is certain that in youth America it con- , a 
tains a more noxious juice, which it is neces- 
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sary to previously get rid of by pressure. | 
When this result is obtained, the root is 
reduced to flour, and is then used in many ! 
ways, even in the form of tapioca, accord- i 
ing to the fsney of the natives. , 

On board the jangada there was a huge 


For beverages they had a good store of 
the best that the country produced; 
“caysuma” or “ machachera,” from the 
Upper and Lower Amazon, an agreeable 
liquor of slightly acidulated taste, which 
is prepared from the boiled root of the 



The Look'Out Post on the Raft. 


pile of this useful product destined for 
general consumption. 

As for preserved meats, not forgetting a 
whole flock of sheep, kept in a sp^ial 
stable built in the front, they consisted 
principally of a quantity of the “ presun to ** 
hams of the district, which are of first- 
class quality; but the guns of the young 
fellows and of some of the Indians were 
reckoned on for additional supplies, 
excellent hunters as they were, to whom 
there was likely to be no lack of game on 
the islands and in the forests bordering 
on the stream. The river was expected to 
furnish its daily quota; prawns, which 
ought rather to be called crawfish ; “ tam- 
bagus,*’ the finest fish in the district, of a 
flavour superior to that of salmon, to which 
it is often compared ; *' pira-rucus ” with 
red scales, as large as sturgeons, which 
when salted are used in great quantities 
throughout Brazil; ** candirus,’* awkward 
to capture, but good to eat; “ piranhas ” 
or devil-fish, striped with red bands, and 
thirty inches long ; turtles large and small 
which are count^ by millions, and form 
so large a part of the food of the natives; 
some of every one of these things it was 
hoped would figure in turn on the tables of 
the master and his men. 

And so each day shooting and fishing 
vere to bp rerr„i>,^iy jn. 


sweet manioc; “beiju,** from Brazil, a 
sort 'of national drink, the ** chica *’ of 
Peru ; the ** mazatb ” of the Ucayali, ex¬ 
tracted from the boiled fruits of the 
banana - tree, pressed and fermented ; 

giiarana,” a kind of paste made from the 
double almond of the paullinia-sorbilis,” 
a genuine tablet of chocolate so far as its 
colour goes, which is reduced into a fine 
powder, and with the addition of water 
yields an excellent drink. 

And this was not all. There is in these 
I countries a species of dark violet wine, 

! which is got from the juice of the palm, 
and the aromatic fiavour of this “ assais ” 
is CTeatly appreciated by the Brazilians, 
and of it there were on board 4 respectable 
number of frasques (each holding a little 
more than half a gallon), which would 
probably be emptied before they arrived at 
Para. 

The principal habitation, with its an¬ 
nexes—xitchen, offices, and cellars—was 
placed in the rear—or, let us say, stem of 
the raft—and formed a part reserved for the 
Garral family and their personal servants. 

In the centre the huts for the Indians 
I and the blacks had been erected. The staff 
wen> thus placed under the same condi¬ 
tions as at the fazenda of Iquitos, and 
would always be able to work under the 
direction of the pilot. 


To house the crew a good many huU 
were required, and these gave to the jan¬ 
gada the appearance of a small village got 
adrift, and, to tell the truth, it was a better 
built and better peopled village than many 
of those on the Upper Amazon. 

For the Indians Joam Garral had de¬ 
signed regular cabins—huts without walls, 
with only light poles supporting the roof 
of foliage. The ah* circulated freely 
throughout these open constructions and 
swung the hammock suspended in the in¬ 
terior, and the na'ives, amongst whom 
were three or four complete families, with 
women and children, were lodged as if 
they were on shore. 

The blacks here found their customary 
sheds. They differed from the cabins bv 
being closed in on their four faces, of whicn 
one only gave access to the interior. The 
Indians, accustomed to live in the open 
air, free and untrammelled, were not able 
to accustom themselves to the imprison¬ 
ment of the ajoupas, w'hich agreed better 
with the life of the blacks. 

In the bow regular warehouses had 
arisen containing the goods which Joam 
Garral was carrying to Belem at the same 
time as the products of his forests. 

There, in vast storerooms, under the 
direction of Bi^nito, the rich cargo had 
been placed with ns much order as if it had 
carefully been stowed away in a ship’s 
hold. 

In the first place, seven thousand arrobas 
of caoutchouc, each of about thirty pounds, 
composed the most precious part of the 
cargo, for every pound of it was worth 
from three to four francs. The jangada 
also took fifty hundredweight of sarsa¬ 
parilla, a smilax which forms an imporinni 
branch of foreign trade throughout the 
Amazon districts, and is getting rarer and 
rarer along the banks of the river, so that 
the natives are very careful to spare the 
stems when they gather them. Tonquin 
beans, kno\^Ti in Brazil under the name of 
“cumarus,” and used in the nianufacture- 
of certain essential oils; sassafras, from 
w'hich is extracted a precious balsam for 
wounds; bales of dyeing plants, cases of 
several gums, and a quantity of precious 
woods, completed a well-adapted cargo for 
lucrative and easy sale in the provinces of 
Pam. 

Some may feel astonished that the num¬ 
ber of Indians and negroes embarked were 
only sufficient to work the raft, and that a. 
larger number were not taken in case of an 
attack by the riverside Indians. 

Such would have been useless. The 
natives of Central America are not to be 
feared in the least, and the times are quite 
changed since it was necessary to provide 
against their aggressions. The Indians 
along the river belong to peaceable tribes, 
and the fiercest of them have retired before 
the advancing civilisation, and drawn 
farther and farther away from the river 
and its tributaries. Negro deserters, es¬ 
caped from the penal colonies of Brav.il, 
England, Holland, or France, arc alone to 
be feared. But there are only a small 
number of these fugitives, who movi* 
in isolated groups across the savannahs or 
the woods, and the jangada was, in a mea¬ 
sure, secure from any attack on the part of 
the backwoodsmen. 

On the other hand, there were a number 
of settlements on the river—towns, vil¬ 
lages, and missions. The immense stream 
no longer traverses a desert, but a basin^ 
which is being coloniseil day by day. 
Danger was not taken into consideration. 
There were no precautions against attacks. 
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To conclude our description of the jan- 
gada, we have only to speak of one or two 
erections of different kinds, which gave it 
a very picturesque aspect. 

In the bow was the cabin of the pilot— 
we say at the bow, and not at the stem, 
where the helmsman is generally found. 
In navigating under such circumstances a 
rudder is of no use. Long oars have no 
effect on a raft of such dimensions, even 
when worked with a hundred sturdy arms. 
It was from the sides, by means of long 
boat-hooks or props thrust against the 
bed of the stream, that the jangada was 
kept in the current, and had its direction 
altered when going astray. By this means 
they could range ^ongside either bank, if 
they wished for any reason to come to a 
halt. Three or four ubas, and two pirogues, 
with the necessary rigging, were carried 
on board, and afforded easy communica¬ 
tion with the banks. The pilot had to look 
after the channels of the river, the devia¬ 
tions of the current, the eddies which it 
was necessary to avoid, the creeks or bays 
which afforded favourable anchorage, and 
to do this he had to be in the bow. 

If the pilot was the material director of 
this immense machine—for can we not 
justly call it so ?—another personage was 
its spiritual director; this was Padre 
Passanha, who had charge of the mission 
at Iquitos. 

A religious family, like that of Joam 
Garral’s, had availed themselves enthusias¬ 
tically of this occasion of taking him with 
them. 

Padre Passanha, then aged seventy, was 
a man of great worth, full of evangelical 
fervour, charitable and good, and in 
countries where the representatives of reli¬ 
gion are not always examples of the virtues, 
he stood out as the accomplished type of 
those great missionaries who have done so 
much for civilisation in the interior of the 
most savage regions of the world. 

For fifty years Padre Passanha had lived 
At Iquitos, in the mission of which he was 
the chief. He was loved by all, and 
worthily so. The Garral family held him 
in great esteem ; it was he who had mar¬ 
ried the daughter ef Farmer Magalhaes to 
the clerk who had been received at the 
fazenda. He had known the children from 
birth ; he had educated them, and hoped 
to give each of them the nuptial blessing. 

The age of the padre did not allow of his 
exercising his important ministry any 
longer. The horn of retreat for him had 
sounded; he was about to be replaced at 
Iquitos by a younger missionary, and he 
was preparing to return into Para to end 
his days in one of those Bests which are 
reserved for the old servants of God. 

What better occasion could offer than 
that of descending the river with the 
family which was as his own ? They had 
proposed it to him and he had accepted, 
and when arrived at Belem he was to marry 
the young couple, Miuha and Manoel. 

But if Padre Passanha during the course 
of the voyage was to take his meals with 
the family, Joam Garral desired to build 
for him a dwelling apart, and very few 
knew what care Yaquita and her daugh^ 
ter took to make him comfortable ! As- 
sore^y the good old man had never been 
so lodged in his modest parsonage ! 

The parsonage was not enough for Pas¬ 
sanha, he ought to have a chapel! 

The chapel then was built in the centre of 
the jangada, and a little bell surmounted it. 

It was small enough, undoubtedly, and 
it could not hold the whole of the crew, 
but it was richly decorated, and if Joam 


Garral found his own house on the raft, 
Passanha had no cause to regret the 
poverty-stricken church of Iquitos. 

Such was the wonderful structure which 
was going down the Amazon. It was 
then on the bank waiting till the fiood came 
to carry it away. From the observation and 
calculation of the rising it would seem as 
though there was not much longer to 
wait. 

All was ready to date, the 5th of June. 

The pilot arrived the evening before. He 
was a man about fifty, well up in his pro¬ 
fession, but rather fond of drink. Such 
as he was, Joam Garral in large matters 
at different times had employed him to 
take his rafts to Belem, and he had never 
had cause to repent it. Araujo was his 
name. 

The rise of the flood had clearly mani¬ 
fested itself for several days. From 
minute to minute the level of the river 
rose, and during the*twenty-four hours 
which preceded the maximuiu the waters 
covereef the bank on which the raft rested, 
but did not lift it. 

As soon as the movement was assured 
and there could be no error as to the height 
to which the flood would rise, all those 
interested in the undertaking were seized 
with no little excitement. For if through 
some inexplicable cause the waters of the 
Amazon did not rise sufficiently to flood 
the jangada, it would all have to bo built 
over again. But as the fall of the river 
would be very rapid, it would take long 
months before similar conditions recurred. 

On the 5th of June, towards the evening, 
the future passengers of the jangada were 
collected on a plateau which was about a 
hundred feet above the bank, and waited 
for the hour with an anxiety quite intelli¬ 
gible. 

There were Yaquita, her daughter, 
Manoel Valdez, Padre Passanha, Benito, 
Lina, Fragoso, Cybele, and some of the 
servants, Indian or negro, of the fazenda. 


Fragoso could not keep himself still; he 
went and he came, he ran doum the bank 
and ran up the plateau, he noted the points 
of the river gauge, and shouted “Hurrah!” 
as the water crept up. 

“ It will swim, it will swim ! ” he 
shouted. “ The raft which is to take us to 
Belem ! It will float if all the cataracts of 
the sky have to open to flood the Amazon! ” 

Joam Garral was on the raft with the 
pilot and some of the crew. It was for him 
to take all the necessary measures at the 
critical moment. The jangada was moored 
to the bank with solid cables, so that it 
could not be carried away by the current 
when it floated off. 

Quite a tribe of from a hundred and fifty 
to two hundred Indians, without counting 
the population of the village, had come to 
assist at the interesting spectacle. 

They were all keenly on the watch, and 
silence reigned over the crowd. 

Towards five o’clock in the evening the 
water had reached a level higher than that 
of the night before—by more than a foot— 
and the bank had already entirely dis¬ 
appeared beneath the liquid covering. 

A certain groaning arose amongst the 
planks of the enormous structure, but 
there was still wanting a few inches 
before it was quite lifted and detached 
from the ground. 

For an hour the groauings increased. 
The joists grated on all sides. A struggle 
was going on in which little by little Uie 
trunks were being dragged from their 
sandy bed. 

Towards half-past six cries of joy arose. 
The jangada floated at last, and the 
current took it towards the middle of the 
river, but, in obedience to the cables, it 
quietl) took up its position near the bank 
at the moment that Passanha gave it bis 
blessing as if it were a vessel launched 
into the sea whose destinies are in the 
hands of the Most High ! 

(To b« eontinufi.) 



The Mermaid. (From Valentyn,) 


PAKT III. 

riliiE belief in mermaids has been veiy general, 
X especially with the Scandinavians, to whom 
the mermaid is the Havfrue, and the merman— 
a handsome fellow with green or black hair— 
the Havmand. The West* Indians look upon 
the mermaid with* veneration as viiiie (mamma, 
or mother of the vraters). 

Holland has been a favourite resort of these 
“half-and-half” creatures. Sometimes they 
have come on shore and astonished the natives 
by their handiness, and occasionally mermaids 
have been prophetic, as when the wicked in¬ 
habitants of a town were warned by one who 
sang— 


“ Zevenbergen must perish bv water, 

And the Tower of Lubbekins alone shall 
remain. ” 

Accordingly the “Saint Elizabeth”-^the in¬ 
undation—came, and a*^ daybreak nothing could 
be seen above tlie dreary waste of watera save 
the towering Lubbekins ! 

Ancient authors repeat many curious stories 
of the mermaids, and these have been handed 
doAvn, and added to— most circumstantially—by 
many since, but it would l>e wearisome to re- 
! capitulate here all these elTorts of imagination 
, or thoughtless exaggeration, since we can now 
1 fix pretty nearly the real mermaid, and find it a 
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very ordinary—and even ugly—occupant of the 
Bca. 

The Dutch, who, as wo have just indicated, 
are inclined to tlie inar\>llous, eagerly swallowed 
Valcntyu’s account in his work on the Nether¬ 
lands Possessions in India,” of the Zcc-’m^mschcn^ 
Zcr.-wyvrn^ and mermaids, written in 1727. He 
affirms that in 1404 a mermaid was diiven by 
tempest through a breach in the dyke of Edam 
and taken alive in Lake Purmur. It was car¬ 
ried to Haarlem and there taught to spin by 
the Dutch women. Valentyn also says that 
sea-men were taken at Amboina, one of the 
Dutch settlements, in 1653, as they were swim¬ 
ming near tho beach, with long, Ilowing hair, in 
colour between grey and green ; and, ho adds, 
“ If any narrative in the world deserves credit 
it is this, since not only one, but two mennen 
wore seen by so many eye-witnesses.” 

We will now proceed to consider what is the 
reality of this very imposivg myth, whose form 
and lineaments are pre.sented at the head of this 
paper, according to Valentyn, blit vihuis the 
usual glass and comb of other ‘‘authorities.” 
One of the solutions tendered by Sir George 
Head is highly ingenious, seeking, as it docs, 
to explain this toilet-glass and comb by which 
the mermaid is so frequently accompanied—ih 
imagination, at least. Ho says: “ Tho claws 
of the seal, as well as the hand, arc like a lady’s 
back-hair comb, wherefore altogether, supposing 
tho resplendence of sea-water streaming down 
its polished neck, on a sunshiny day, the sub¬ 
stitute for a looking-glass, we arrive at once at 
the fabulous history of the marine-maiden, or 
mermaid, and the api>endage3 of her toilet.” 
Sir George also points out that the seal, or sea- 
calf, has a voice not dissimilar to a man’s. So 
far as this latter statemei^ is concerned, tlie 
comparison, in our idea, is not a good one, as 
this aquatic mammal has a peculiar snapping 
bark, by which it sometimes acquires the name 
of tho “ sea-dog.” Q>n the other band, it should 
in justice be stated that one of tho harbata 
species, kept in the house of Dr. Edmonston, 
of Balta Sound, is said to have expressed his 
delight at the presence or regret at the absence 
of his master in a manner much resembling the 
inarticulate tones of the human voice.. 

The seals, liaving broad shoulders, and with 
the upper part of tljo body only seen in an erect 
position, might readily oass for human at a dis¬ 
tance, w’hilst their intelligent eyes, and tender 
care for their young, make diem more nearly 
approach us in other respects. They are very 
clever, too, and most persons will remember the 
gonial old French sailor at tho “Zoo,” who 
put one of tho fiercest of the species—“ Hooker's 
sea-bear”—through quite an acrobatic perform¬ 
ance. There was a mutual attachment between 
the old man and his pupils, though his hands 
boro-many marks of tlie severe bites they had 
inflicted. 

Apart from tho seal having possibly given 
rise to the legend of the mermaid, it has a dis¬ 
tinguished position in superstition and myth¬ 
ology on its own account, for in Shetland it is 
the “half-fish,” or scIkiCt a fallen spirit, which 
it is dangerous to kill, as evil will happen to 
him who docs so, just as a blight comes over 
tho ancient mariner who shoots the albatross. 
In the Faro Islands there is a superstition that 
the seals cast oil' their skins every ninth night 
and appear as mortals, dancing until daybreak. 
Sometimes they maiTy, but if they ever recover 
their skinsTliey run away, just as the Irish red¬ 
cap fairy is supposed to do. 

Ajrropos of tnese skins, we must not forget 
how it is related in the “ Odyssey ” that the 
“ dark-featured hero,” Menelaus, concealed his 
royal limbs under a fresh sealskin to surprise 
Proteus, and how his olfactory organs auttered 
from tho unsavoury garment until Eidothea, 
the beauteous sca-nymph, 

“ With nectar’d drops the sickening sense 
restored.” 

Tho son of Atreus was more sensitive than 
tho K.sqiiimnux who, without any kindly-dis- 
nymph at hand, dares the disguise to 
entrap the seal that gives him food and oil and 
clothing. 


Modem fashion has also overcome many pro- 
I jiulices, though the sealskins so generally worn 
owe something to tho furrier’s art, which not 
only sweetens, but actually changes the colour 
of the seal’s cast-off (or taken-off) coat. 

The walrus has had the honour assigned to it 
also of being the original of tlie mennahl, and 
Scoresby says the front part of the head of a 
young one without tusks might easily be taken 
at a little distance for a human face, c'-pecially 
as it has a habit of raising its head straight out 
of the water to look at* passing ships. 

One having a higher claim to represent the 
mermaid than either of the foregoing is the 
dugoTiij of the Indian seas, and especially of the 
Malayan Archipelago, a warm-bloodt'd animal 
with a horse's mouth, pig’s head, and porpoise 
body. The illustration Is of the Nalicorc Aus¬ 
tralis, a reddish-brown species found at New 
Guinea and Torres Straits, whoso flesh is said 
to smack of turtle. 

■ Tho Malays call this the Bvgong; tho Dutch, 
Baardamtjce (the “Little Bearded Man”), and 
it is known to the Spanish colonists as the 
“ Fish-woman ”—certainly its amiable manners 
could never have earned for it the memorable 
Billingsgate sobriquet of “Fish-fag!” This 
cetacean is a link between the seal and tho 
w hale—in fact, nearer to the latter than its con¬ 
gener the manaUc, shortly to be mentioned. 

Sir James Emerson Tennent speaks of one 
killed at Manaar, that had been sent to him 
at Colombo, in 1847. This was seven feet long, 
but larger specimens had been taken at Cal- 
pentyn. He says its flesh when eaten resembled 
veal; but others have likened tho ta.ste to ham 
or beef. It is certainly prized by the Malays 
for its flesh. 'Tlie resemblance to the mermaid 
consists in the rude approach to the human 
outline, observed in the shape of tho head and 
the attitude of the mother when suckling her 
young. These she clasps to her breast with one 
flipper while swimming with the other, and 
holding the heads of both above water. When 
disturbed she dives head downwards and shows 
a fish-like tail. 



The Dugong. (Ualicone Indiexu.) 


One striking fact in connection with this can¬ 
didate is that a supposed mermaid was captured 
near tho Island of Mombass, in 1826, and its 
skeleton brought to Portsmouth, when the 
members of the Philosophical Society declared 
it to 1-0 that of the dugong. 

The Manatee—or “Sea-cow’,” 
which has been introduced into this country as 
tho mermaid—and one of which species died at 
the Royal Aquarium in 1878—is found on the 
tropical coasts and streams of Africa and 
America. It is called by tho PortujTucse and 
Spaniards the “ woman-lish.” Its English name 


comes from tho flipper resembling a human 
hand— manus —with which it presses its 3 Ntui g 
to tho breast. It is a very harmless, timid, 
herbivorous cetacean, which crawls upon land, 
and is easily captured. Its flesh is w’hoh- 



The Manatee. 


some and palatable,^and the sailors of Behring’s 
second expedition, shipwrecked in Behring 
Straits, fed upon it for nearly a year. This was 
in 1741, but twrenty-seven years later no sj^eci- 
men of the Northern Manatee {PJiytiim stellcrii) 
could bo found. 

The exhibition of the manatee at the 
Aquarium was a success from certain points of 
view, but it was about as unlike the typical 
mermaid as one could possibly imagine. It was 
described as being like a “ seven-foot slug sewn 
up in an old tarpaulin ; ” and Punch said it 
was — 

“ An overgrown bottle of indiambber. 

The clumsiest, wobblingest, queerest of 
creatures.” 

Certainly, when it got up nearl)r erect in Its 
gloss tank, raising one flipper in the air for tho 
traditional looking-glass and gently paddling 
the other (the comb), in clear water, ana winkctl 
and blinked, and moved its prehensile lips to 
and fro with curious lateral motion, it gave one 
a very startling idea of tho difference between 
romance and reality. 

This visitor from Trinidad, however, of a 
species rapidly becoming extinct, tho only crea¬ 
ture known having three eyelids to each eye, 
and with two hearts, had groat attractions from 
a scientific point of view, and proved how much 
more wonderful are even such ungainly monsters, 
of the deep than any the imagination of man 
can invent. 

(To be continued.) 

--- 

OTJR CALENDAR FOR THE MONTH. 

JULY. 

T nn barometer mean is 29i)7: that of the thermo¬ 
meter, Cl'S. The rainfall averages 27, ami the 
vinds are principally N.W. and s.w. Flowers innu¬ 
merable are in bloom throughout, and tho garden 
operations chiefly consist in budding and striking evt- 
tings, In getting in the early crops, and clearlug the 
ground as they come oil'. 

1. Cricket at Clifton ; College v. TYee Fore.stcra; nt 
Bury St. Bdmuuds, Beds v.Sufrolk—Cornwall Yacht 
Club Regatta—Henley Regatta. 
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2. Cricket at Hereford: Cathedral School r, Hereford 
—Cafioe Club Regatta at Teddingion—Wimbledon 
Lawn Tenuia Championship-Edinburgh Univer- 
aity, Crewe Alexandra, and Raiuhill Athletic 
Sports—Crystal Palace Kese Show. 

•4. I>og Days begin—Cricket at Lord's : If.C.C. and G. 
V. England; at Sheffield, LancashUe v. Yorkshire ; 
at Southampton, Sussex v. Hants—Swan-upping on 
Thames—Bedford Regatta. 

5. (Ufcird Commemoration—Stourbridge Agricultnral 
Show. 

a United Hospitals Athletic Sports,and Pigeon Races 
from PljTuouth. 

7 . Ciicket at Lord’s: Snflfolk v. S-LC.C. and O. ; at 
ytottingham. Notts v. England (Oscroft’s benefit)— 
Cnstal Palace Archery Alctttag—Merthyr Tydvil 
Athletic Sports. 

8. Cricket at Loni’s: Eton v. Harrow 

9. Moeeley Harriers, Blackburn—Twickenham Foot- 
boIl^Clttb, and RiUlway Clearing Honse Sports— 
Long Distance Canoe Race. 

IL Criokol at Lord’s: Gentlemen v. Players; at Rngby, 
Free Foresters r. The School—Market Harborouj^ 
Athletic SporU. and Barrow Regatta. 

13. Cricket at Oodalming: Hants v. Charterhonse ; at 
Brentwood, Beds v. Essex—Reading and Lewes 
Athletic Sports. 

li. Cricket at fhe Oval: North v. South (Jupp’s bene¬ 
fit); at Bath, Somerset v. Gloucester: at Wor- 
eeSter, Hereford v. Worcester—Metropolitaii Ama¬ 
teur Bogatta—Sheffield Rose Show. 

KS. Amateur Athletic Championship at Birmingham— 
Ore^am, Halifax, and Bradford ^)ort»—Wirral 
Rose Show, and Kingston Amateur Regatta. 

18L Cricket at Lord’s: Liincashire v. Middlesex; at 
Brighton, Sussex v. Kent; at Bath, Somerset r. 
Hants—Bridgnorth Athletic Sporta. 

20. Fteeon Club Races from Penzance. 

21. Cricket at Lord’s: Hants v. M.C.C. and G. ; at 
Maidstone, Yorkshire v. Kent; at Manchester, 
Gloucester v. Lancashire (W. McIntyre's benefit); 
at The Oval, Notts v. Surrey ; at Hereford, Salop v. 
Hereford—Wimbledon Croquet Championship. 

S3. London Bicycle clnb Race Meeting at Stamford 
Bridge — Agecroft, Birmingham, Moulsey, and 
Bames and Mortlake Amateur Regattas. 

Sfk Cricket at Lord’s: Clifton v. M.C.C. and O. ; at 
Maidstone,Kent v. Surrey; at Sheffield, Gloucester 
V. Yorkshire; at Brighton, Sussex v. Notts—Lawn 
TennR L A. C. Open Tournameot. 

26. Show at Horticultural Gardens—Royal Irish 
Yacht Clnb Regatta—Gloucester Agricoltoral Show 
at Cirencester. 

27. Cricket at Lord’s; Rugby v. Marlborough—Gains¬ 
borough and Pickering Dog and Poultry Show. 

28. Cricket at Nottingham: Gloucester v. Notts; at 
Maidstone, Kent v. Sussex; at Liverpool, York¬ 
shire T. Lancashiro—Tewkesbury Athletic Sports 
—Worcester Amateur Regatta—Redcar and Wis¬ 
bech Agricultural Shows. 

29. Grioket at Lord’s: Rugby v. M.C.C. and G.—Dar- 
Uugton Dog Show. 

20. Cricket at Hereford: Ross r. Hereford—Chorley, 
Darwen, and Wednesbury Athletic Sports. 




A CHAPTEE OH SWOEDS 


By the Author of “The Romance op 
Heraldry,” etc. 

I T will snrely be of interest to the readers of 
the “ Boy's Own Paper” to hear a little 
about that famous weapon, the sword, which 
has acted so important a part in the battles of 
our country. 

We read in the moon and mosses, the caves 
and old burial-caims of Britain, the early his¬ 
tory of our race. When man was in a savage 
state, the instruments he used in warfare, t.c., 
axes, hammers, and arrowheads, were made of 
flint and hard stone. These we find bedded in 
waste moors, or sunk in deep morassc.s, or, it 
may bo, they are seen in some ancient stone 
coflin, beside the bones of the warrior. 

This, the earliest timp in onr history, has 
been called the Stone Period, which was, as 
civilisation advanced, sncceediid by what is 
known as the Bronze Period; when tools and 
weapons were made of that metal. Before man 
knew anything of the smelting of iron, he would, 
by mixing copper and tin together (two soft 
metals), obtain a harder composition, called 
bronze, and weapons made of it took the place 
of the early stone hammers and axes. In this 
age we And the first sword—a bronze one. 

Tht’se bronze swords, broken, are often found 
in ancient stoue coflins, and beside them are 
generally a cup or a bowl of pottery, a gold 
collar or bracelet, with, it may bo, the bones of a 
dog, and sometimes a piece of worsted cloth 
in which the tK>dy of the warrior had been enve¬ 
loped. All this tells a tale. The warrior was 


laid in his last resting-place, with his swortl 
broken beside, him, to show that his warfare was 
now over. He liad been a lover of the chase, 
and they laid his four-footed favourite beside 
him in his long home. The cup or bowl was 
the hist gift of friendship to the dead ; and the 
ornaments of twisted gold show that the old 
Briton loved that precious metal. Then, by the 
fragments of w'orsted or woollen clotli, wo can 
see that at this time man had advanced beyond 
the Stone Age, ivhen the savage painted hi.s 
naked body and ornamented liiinsolf with shells 
and the teeth of his enemies, for the arts of 
spinning and weaving were not then known. 

Fifty-five years before the birth of Christ we 
come to a period in our history when w’e cease 
to read it in the graves of the dead, but have it 
iu books. 

The Romans, led on by a pale fair man, one 
afternoon of aSeptemberday, landed on the shores 
of Kent; this man was the famous JuHus Caesar, 
the hero not of one hundred, but of 320 
triumphs. Well it was for os that he could 
describe the natives of our isles as well as fight 
them, and in his writings we have the firat des¬ 
cription of the native Briton. This man, one 
of the ijreatest the world ever saw, was mnrdered 
when little past tho*prime of life by his jealous 
enemies. The sword of Ciesar he named Crocea 
Mors (yellow death). 

The Greeks in the time of Homer used bronze 
swords, though iron was not unknown among 
them. These were called ent-and thrust swords, 
straight-bladed and double-edged, sharp-pointed, 
always worn on the right side. 

The earliest mention of a sword is in the 
Bible. After Adam and Eve had eaten of the I 
forbidden fruit they were driven forth from j 
Eden, and cherubim and a flaming sword kept 
the way of the tree of life. 

Nearly 300 times swords are mentioned in 
Scripture, and dear to many boys* hearts is the 
story of the young shepherd of Bethlehem 
fighting the Philistine giant with his sling and 
stone—killing him, and then smiting on his 
head with his sword. 

There are various sorts of swords which we 
may mention, e.g.^ rapier, cutlass, scimitar, 
sabre, dagger, bayonet, claymore, etc. 

The rapier is a highly tempered cdgeless 
thrusting weapon, findy points, and about 
three feet in length. It was long the favourit;p 
weapon in duelling, and was worn by every 
gentleman. At present it is used only on court 
ceremonials, and answers no other purpose but 
to incommode the bearer. 

The cutlass is a broad straight sword, mostly 
used by sailors when boarding and retaining pos¬ 
session of the enemies’ ships. 

The scimitar was the favourite weapon of 
Oriental nations in ancient times, and after¬ 
wards it was adopted by the Moors in Spain, by 
the Saracens, and by the Turks, The handle of 
this sword has no guard, the blade is single- 
edged, short, and curved. 

The sabre was the principal weapon of the 
Dacians in the time of Trajan. Dragoons arc 
armed with this sword, the back of which is 
thick, that a blow may have more force. The 
dagger of the Germaus was a species of single- 
edge<l cutlass, with a very long haft. 

The bayonet, so called because first made at 
Bayonne, is a sharp-pointed weapon of iron, 
fitted to a gun ; another kind is called the sword- 
bayonet, now often used in place of the common 
sword. 

The real Scottish claymore had sometimes 
a basket-hilt, which protected the whole of the 
hand, at other times it had a plain cross-guard 
handle. 

Andrea Ferara, bom abont 1555, was of a 
family of ancient armourers in Italy, and gave 
^ his name to a particular kind of sword of great 
celebrity in olden times. 

We have seen that Julius Coesar named his 
sword Crocea Mors (yellow death), and in like 
manner it seems to have been the custom of 
ancit-nt warriors to call lln-ir swords by some 
distinguishing name. Charlemagne’s two swords 
were called “Joyeuse” and “ Flambcrgo.” 
Mahomet’s tvero called “ Dhu-i-Fakflr ” ithe 
trenchant), “A1 Battar” (the beater), “Med- 


ham ” (the keen), “ Halcf ” (the deadly) : Ali’s 
sword was “ Zulfagar.” 

King Arthur's was called “ Escalibur,” and 
of the manner in which he first got possession 
of this weapon the following ans-cdote is told. 
It is said that after the death of tho Peiidragon, 
the miiiiy claimants for the crown were ordered 
to asscMiiijle on the Christmas Eve in the great 
churcli of London. While there, they found a 
sword stuck in a stone anvil, and btaring this 
inscription: “ He who can draw forth this 
sword, the same is to bo king.” All tried, but 
none w’ere able to draw it out. Ono day after¬ 
wards, when a tournament was about to bo held, 
young Prince Artluir, not having known of the 
meeting of tho claimants, but having noticed the 
sword accidentally, without knowing it was 
charmed, snatched it out of the stone, where- 
upcii he was immediately chosen king. Swords 
often bore inscriptions. Sir Walter Scott, iu his 
History of Scotland, has the following remark : 

“ Scotsmen have hanging, like hallowed relics, 
above their domestic hearths, the sw'ords with 
which their fathers served the Bruce at Ban¬ 
nockburn.” 

One of these, kept by an old family in Fife, has 
this inscription : 

At Bannockburn I aerved the Bmce 
Of which the Inglia had no nue." 

The sword of James iv. of Scotland, slain at 
Flodden (1503), had the motto, “ Espoirconforte 
le greval; ” the meaning of the last word is not 
known. 

A sword in the Tower of London has over it 
a representation of the Crucifixion, with the 
words, “Miri-Sinal-Nia,” supposed to bo an 
alteration of an Italian phrase w'hich means 
“ Threatenings unto due provocation.” 

We have noticed how tne Scotch valued the 
swords of their ancestors ; and in all nations we 
find the same admiration for these weapons; 
poetry and song abound in illustration of this 
feeling. What schoolboy does not know Mrs. 
Norton’s beautiful poem, “Bingen on the 
Rhine,” where in one place we notice the 
warrior’s sword getting an honoured place in the 
household ? 

*' Tell mj mother that her other sons will comfort her 
old age, 

For I was but a truant Bird who thought his home a 

cage; 

For my father wss a soldier, and, even as a child. 

My heart leaped forth to hear him tell of atrugi^es 
fierce and wild ; ■ 

And when he died and left us to divide his scanty 
hoard, 

I let them take whate'er they would, but kept my 
father’s sword ; 

And with boyish lore I hung it where the bright 
light used to shine 

On the cottage walls of Bingen, fair Bingen on the 
Rhine." 

There are other uses for the sword besides 
fighting the enemy ; they are also emblems of 
judicial vengeance or punishment, of authority or 
power. Edward the Confessor’s swoid. was 
called “ Ciirtaua ” (the cutter); it was a blunt 
sword of State, carried before the soveremns of 
England at their coronation, and was emmema- 
ticM of mercy. Besides the Curtana, still seen 
in tba Tower of London, there are tho other two 
swords of jnsticc, temporal and ecclesiastical, 
borne before the sovereign at coronations. 

In the crown-room of Edinburgh Castle, seen 
amount the regalia, is the sword of State pi^ 
sented by Pope Julias ii. to James iv. 
scabbard is richly wrought with filigree work of 
silver, reprebcnling oak boughs adorned with 
loaves and acorns—an oak-tree being the heral¬ 
dic device of that warlike pontiff. 

The executioner’s sword of the fifteenth 
century is twenty-seven inches in length ; tho 
hilt and handle resemble the lansqnenot sword of 
the sixteenth century. The blade has a gallows 
enf^raved ou it, and the date 1407. 

To the eyes of tho amateur these different 
I kinds of swords and their beautiful workmanship 
are of great artistic value, especially when tho 
<latc of their mauiifacturo is shown by tho 
stamp. The handles ore often most beautifully 
nruamented with embossed and engraved work; 
many are adorned with precious atones. 
































P " Well, as soon as more hay had been 
placed in the grave, and the earth packed 
down over all, 

‘ P’r’aps,” said Seth, “ you gentlemen think the 
funeral’s over now.” 

‘ It’s finished now, isn’t it ? ” asked McBain. 

‘ Nary a bit of it,” said the old man ; “I know 
the Yacks too well to leave the grave like that. 
They’d spot it at once, and have ’em up before 
you’d say bullet.” 

The trapper’s wisdom was well shown in his next 
move. This was to heap a quantity of brushwood 
and logs on the top of ail, and set fire to them. 

He watched the progress of the fire until it was 
■w'ell alight, and the biggest logs began to crackle. 

That same forenoon the first and second mates 
of the Snowbird were leaning over the bulwarks, 
looking at the shore when the sound of oars fell 
upon their ears, and next minute the yacht’s cutter 
hove in sight round the point. 
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IHE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 

By GoapoN Stabi.e.s, m.d., r.n.. 

Author of Jungle, Peak, and Plain,” etc., etc. 

niAPrKR XV.— THE 01.1) TRAri'ER BURIES HIS 
VALUABLES—THE SNOW’BIRD GOE.S ON HER 
VOYAGE—ICE —A WHALE IN SIGHT—A FALL ! 
A fall!—IN AT THE DEATH—THE TREFOIL 
0.\ FIRE. 

Ald Seth the trapper had a deal to do 
IJ before he could accompany our heroes 
on board the Snowbird. 

“ For ye see, gentlemen,” he explained 
to them, “ as soon’s they find out that the 
Old Bear, as they somewhat irreverently 
Dcminate this child, has left his wigwam, I 
Diess the Yacks’ll pretty quickly come 
•looting around here, to pick up whatever 
thev're likely to lay their dirty hands on, 
sol reckon I’ll just bury my v^uables.” 

A very practical individual was Seth, 
ind when once he made up his mind to do 


; a thing he just did it straight away ; so, as 
j soon as they had eaten their laat breakfast 
I at his wigwam, assisted by one or two of 
the yachtsmen, the burial of the valuables 
I commenced. A large hole was dug not far 
, from the door of the hut, and this was 
I carefully lined with hav, and on the hay , 
! were piled Seth’s household goods, in the | 
i shape of pots and pans, and plates and 
j dishes, and every variety of cooking and 
kitchen utensils, with the greater portion 
of the old man’s armoury plus his ward¬ 
robe. Not the best portion of the latter, 
however ; no, only his skin suits, for shortly 
before these were deposited in their tem¬ 
porary grave, Seth had retired for a space 
to the privacy of his garret. 

“ I reckon,” he said to himself, with a 
smile, as he began to undress, that old 
I Seth’ll kinder astonish the we^ nerves of 
j these English sailors. Don’t suppose they’d 
r guess the old trapper was in possession of 
' anything decent to put on.” 


He reckoned upon astonishing (mr tra¬ 
vellers, and he certainly was not far out of 
his reckoning, for when he again appeared 
in their midst, arrayed in a long blue coat 
with brass buttons, shoes with silver 
buckles, silk stockings, and knee-breeches, 
white collar up to his eyes, and crowned 
with a beaver hat of immense longitude, 
and with a face as serious and long as your 
OAvn, reader, when you look into the bowl of 
a silver spoon, Rory, whose risibility was 
never under the most perfect control, 
simply rolled on the grass and screamed. 
Allan was the next to go off, and then 
Ralph exploded, and finally McBain. Even 
Oscar joined the chorus in a round of 
bow-bows, and the only two of the whole 
party that contained themselves were Seth 
and his mastiff. 

“ Guess,” said Seth, quietly recommenc¬ 
ing the burial of his valuables, “ you’re 
kinder 'stonished to find Seth can be civi¬ 
lised when he likes.” 


"Quess you're kinder 'stonished to find Seth can be civilised when he tikes I" 
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“"WTiy,” said Stevenson, “ who on earth 
have they got on board ? ’’ 

“ Old John. Brown, I should think,” 
said the second mate. 

“ Well,” continued Stevenson, “ I do 
wonder how many queer old customers the 
captain will pick up before the end of the 
cruise. Ap ain’t a chicken, and Magnus 
isn’t a youth, but this new old one beats 
nil. Shouldn’t wonder if it ain’t Methuselah 
himself. Anyhow, Mitchel, if we do happen 
to want to rig a jury mast one of these 
days, this venerable old bit o’ timber in 
the long hat will be just the thing.” 

When the anchor was up once more, sail 
set, and the Snowbird again holding on her 
voyage, bowling along under a ten-knot 
breeze, Stevenson approached to where 
Seth stood against the capstan. 

“ I say,” says Stevenson. 

“ Sir to you,” says Seth. 

“ You’re a friend o’ the captaiu^s, ain’t 
you ? ” 

“ That’s 80 ,” from Seth. 

“Well, that makes yon a friend of 
mine,” from Stevenson. “ Shako hands.” 

Seth did shako hands, and Stevenson 
winced as he pulled his hand away. 

“What an iron-fisted old sinner you are.” 

“ I reckon,” said Seth, quietly, “I can 
hold pretty tight for an old ’un.” 

“Now,” continued Stevenson, “let me 
give you a piece of advice.” 

“ Spit it out,” said Seth. 

“Well then, it is this; get rid of these 
antediluvian togs o’ yours. I won’t say 
3 ’ou look a guy, but the suit ain’t shipshape, 

I assure you, and it makes you look—well, 
just a little remarkable; and mind you, if it 
comes on to blow only just a little bit, that 
venerable tile o’ yours'll go overboard 
sharp, and your wig too, if you wear one.” 

“Look here, young man,” said Seth, 

* ‘ you talk pretty straight, you do; but as 
far as the wig is concerned, I wear my own 
hair as yet; as regards the togs, as yon 
call ’em, I hain’t got nothing else to put 
on but skins. Sluns wouldn’t suit a civi¬ 
lised ship. So unless you can fix me up j 
decent and different, don’t talk, that’s all.” 

“That’s fair, that’s right, Methus—I 
mean, JMr. Seth.” 

“ Bother your misters,” said the old 
trapper; “ I^m Seth, simply Seth.” 

“Well, Seth,” said Stevenson, “see 
here, I can fix you in a brace of shakes; 
you ain’t much more’n a yard taller than 
mo. Come below, Methus—ahem, Seth. 
Mind your hat. It would be a pity to 
crush that, you know.” 

When Seth appeared on deck again, 
rigged out in a suit of Stevenson’s, albeit 
his legs stuck rather far through their 
covering, and his long bony wrists were 
nicely displayed, it must bo confessed that 
ho did look a little less remarkable. 

Where was Seth to sleep at night ? Was 
he to be a cabin passenger ? Nay, Seth 
himself decided the matter by simply taking 
the big mastiff in his arms, and lying down 
on A skin in front of the galley fire. 

As for the dog himself, he began to im¬ 
prove in condition from the very day he 
came on board, and before be was a week 
at sea he was positively getting fat. But 
the Yankee trapper remained as lanky as 
ever. Do not think, however, that honest 
Seth was of no service on board; old as he 
was, he proved a very useful fellow. H<i 
assisted the cook, the cooper, and the sail- 
maker all in turns; and when he was not 
assisting them he was squatting on deck, 
making and mending fishing-tackle, and 
busking fishhooks with feathers, to make 
them represent flies. 


The Snowbird had now got so far into 
the northern and western bays that, sum¬ 
mer although it was, the weather was far 
from warm, but it continued fine. Immense 
snowclad juGces of ice were to be seen 
daily, sometimes even hourly, and the 
yacht often sailed so closely to them, that 
the very blood and marrow of the onlookeis 
felt as if suddenly frozen into ico itself. 

One morning a berg was reached larger 
than any they had yet seen, and the vessel 
had to alter her course considerably in 
order to avoid it. To all appearance it 
was an island in the midst of the dark sea, 
and quite an hour elapsed ere it was 
rounded, and the ship could again be kept 
away on the right tack. Hardly had she 
been put so, when^ 

‘ ‘ A sail! ’ ’ was the ^ont from the crow’s- 
nest—“ a sail on the weather bow.” 

Captain McBain went aloft himself to 
have a look at her, the yacht in the mean¬ 
time being kept close to the wind. When 
he came do wn Bory and Allan went eagerly 
to meet him. 

“ What is she ? ” said the former. “ Our 
old friend the pirate ? ” 

“Nay,” said McBain, “not this time; 
it’s a whaler, right enough ; all her boats 
are hanging handy, and she is evidently 
on the outlook for blubber. Peter I ” he 
cried, speaking down the main batch, 
“ have lunch ready in a couple of hours. I 
think,” he continned, addressing our 
heroes, “ we’ll board her. Would any of 
you like to go ? ” 

Of course they would, every one of the 
three of them. 

While they were discussing luncheon 
Stevenson came below. 

“We're nearly dose abreast of her,” he 
said, “and I’ve been signalling. She’s an 
English barque—the Trefoil, from Hull.” 

“Been whaling, I si^pose?” said 
McBain. 

“Yes, sir,” said Stevenson; “she’s been 
wintered, and is now engag^ at the 
summer fishing. She’s dodging now, and 
I’ve had the foreyard hauled aback.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Stevenson. Call away 
the gig if the men have dined. Let them 
dress in their smartest. We’ll be np in a 
few minutes.” 

It was a lovely day; a.gentle swell was 
on, broken into myriads of rippling wave¬ 
lets by a southern wind, and on it the tall- 
masted barque rocked gently to and fro. 
The gig was soon lowered and manned, 
and, with Rory as coxswain, they left the 
Snowbird’s side. How pretty she looked! 
This thought must have been in every one’s 
mind as they gazed on her beautiful lines, 
and thence at the large but cumbersome 
vessel they were rapidly approaching. 
Hard weather and hard usage she muNt 
have experienced since leaving England. 
The paint was planed and ploughed off 
her bows and sides in all directions, and 
the woodwork itself deeply furrowed and 
I indented. 

j “ It is evident enough she has been in the 

i nips,” said McBain, “pretty often, too.” 

A Jacob’s-ladder was thrown overboard 
as they approached, and a rope, when up 
they sprang, and next moment stood on 
the deck of the Greenlandman, lifting their 
hats with true sailor courtesy as soon as 
they touched her timbers. 

Rough and unkempt both the seamen 
and oflicers looked beside our smart, gaily- 
dressed yachtsmen, but they accorded 
them a kindly welcome nevertheless. They 
were invited down below, and hmnd them¬ 
selves in a little octagon-shaped saloon, 
with a stove on one side, and doors open¬ 


ing off every other. So small wew this ci ib, 
as one might call it, that, with the captain 
and the mate, our friends quite filled it. 

The captain was a tall, stout, blustering 
fellow of about forty years of age, wlnj 
welcomed them in, roughly but not un¬ 
kindly, and showered upon them about i\ 
dozen questions without waiting for ni 
answ’er to either. What was the latest fn ii 
England? Were we at war? Was Hot. 
(Bull) still in the same place ? Had tho) 
Drought newspapers? What would thej 
drink ? Ending up with, 

“ Steward, bring the Imttles—confounc 
you, what are you standing grinning ther< 
at, like a vixen fox ? Sharp’s the word 
quick’s tho motion.” 

There were many words in this sailor’; 
vocabulary that I do not think it right t( 
repeat, as they were not fit for ears polite. 

“ What I ” he cried, when McBain as 
sured him they neither of them cared U 
drink—“ what, a teetotal ship! Why, hov 
the humpty-dumpty do you manage ti 
keep the cold out, then ?” 

“ Coffee,” was the laconic reply. 

“Well, well, well! ” said the GTeenlan< 
captain, filling himself up half a tumbler 
ful of rum, and drinking it off at on 
gulp. “But sit down all the same, an< 
give us all the news.” 

That they would, and that they did, an< 
they answered all his questions with ex 
treme politeness, and were just on the ev 
of asking him some in return anent hi 
own adventures, when that cry, so musics 
and exciting to the ear of the Greenlan< 
whaler, was shouted from the masthead 
and taken up by those below, and re 
sounded all over the ship from stem t 
stem, and back again, 

“Afall! a fall! afalll” 

The captain sprang to his feet, almos 
capsizing the bottles in his excitement. 

“ Hurrah, men ! hurrah! ” he roared, a 
he sprang up the companion, “luck’s goioj 
to turn after all. Hurrah, men! a fall !- 
i yes, a fall in good earnest I Away, boats 
Tumble in, lads ! tiunble in! ” 

Our friends were left in the Trefoil' 
saloon, all staring in blank astonishmei] 
save McBain. 

“ Listen ! ” said the latter. 

Thev did, and could hear every now an 
then wee blows struck on the deck, as 
by a sledge-hammer, followed immediuti^l 
by a sentence bellowed from stentoria 
lungs, but of which they could only dis 
tinguish the first word and the last. Tht^ 
were, “ Away I ” and “ ahoy I ” 

“ Whatever is up ? ” cried Rory, at Iasi 
“ is the ship going down, or has every bod 
taken sudden leave of his senses ? ” 

“ There’s a whale in sight; that’s it! 
McBain replied. 

“ But what is the knocking P ” continue 
Rory. 

“ Oh ! that is to awaken the sleepers, 
explained McBain; “they have no bo 
swain’s pipe in these ships, so they knoc 
with their booted feet. But come» let t 
go on deck and see the fun.” 

The captain met them at the top of tl 
companion. 

“ We’ro off, you see! ” he cried, hxr 
riodly. “ Come on board and dine wit 
me. I’m going to spear that fish niysi*11 
I haven’t a harpooner worth a dump. Ke< 
in the rear of my boat if you're going i 
follow, and you’ll sea the fun and be in : 
the death! ” 

In at the death f Strangely prophet 
were the captain’s words; our heroes r 
membered them afterwards for many 
long day. 




¥l:\e Soy’^ Ovvi\ 6:^^ 


“ A fall! a fall I Tender she rips I 
rornier she spouts! A fall! a fall! ** 

The men were tumbling up the hatches 
-pouring up. You could hardly have 
flieved 80 many men had been below. 

ran along the decks and trundled 
:o tbo hanging boats like so many mon> 
the tackles are let go, blocks creak, 
isd one by one they disappear beneath 
rhe bulwarks and reach the water, with a 
rpand a plash that tells of speed and 
icnement. And now they are off. The 
!• n bend well to their oars, and, encou- 
•lewi by the shouts of coxswain and har- 
vKiner, they fly over the water—together 
n^t, but soon in a line, for it is a race, and 
the first harpooncr that strikes the fish will 
b? veil rewarded. 

Bat where is the whale ? Why, yonder; 
■wo goodly miles to leeward. You can. 
oiy see three parts of it—black dots above 
'he water; the skull, the back, and the tail 

"?• 

MeBain and his boys were left almost 
one, for here were hardly men enough to 
work the ship, and the silence that had 
fjcceeded the noise and shouting was in- 
>JLS« ia its gloominess. 

“Come, lads!’* cried MoBain, “we 
nibtu’t stop hero; let us see the fun; let 
follow the hunt, and be in at the 
^th!” 

The Snowbird’s gig was speedily along- 
and in a few minutes more was bound- 
over the rippling waters to where the 
tiler boats were. It needed not McBain’s 
Give way, my lads! give way with a 
^>11!’’ to make the men do their utmost. 
r>3y too were wild with excitement. 

Bat see, the boats are spreading out; 
■hfy ^ no longer together; the ■whale 
iM dived, and there is no saying where 
may come up. Ten, fifteen, twenty 
•iiiutes of suspense creep slowly away; 
i’ crew of the gig have been lying on 
oars. But look ! there she is again I 
^-r huge bulk appesu^s in the very midst of 
^ boats. Let her go either way, or any 
she is sure of a shot. Sho makes a 
for it. Bang, bang, bang! from the 
of throe of the boats. She is struck 
-twice struck—but she but increases her 
'pf-ed, the line goes spinning over the bows; 
'i^re is blood in. her wake, and the men bend 
iiev to their oars with the fury of maniacs. 

is badly hurt; she is confused; she 
-Ops for a moment to lash the water madly 
yitb her tail, then dives once more. But 
cnimot sulk long, breathe she must, 
bd the boats still go tearing on, and the 
are being coiled in again. The other 
move on ahead, too; they want to 
'^n^oond “ the fish.” One of these is the 
-ptain’s boat; they can see his burly form 
tbe bow. li^dful of his words, the gig 
on in her wake. 

/‘Back astern, men! ” cries MoBain, as 
giant whale rises almost under their 
rTT bows. “ Back, back for your lives ! ” 
lo say that om heroes wero astonished 
the size and strength of the angry mon- 
would but poorly express the amount 
* their surprise. Their hearts seemed to 
ifid still with awe. They were thunder- 
;^ck. Ah! and here was thunder too, 
hofe awful blows! The sound may be 
miles and miles away on a still day. 

^ know, reader, of nothing in nature that 
one a greater idea of vastness, of 
■‘”^»gth and power than a whale’s body 
Ji'fcd high in air and curved round in the 
^‘titade of striking; the skin seems tight- 
isd over, it glitters like a gigantic piston- 
ai.d it seems trebly powerful. But 
I to be under that dreadM tail. 


"When, awestruck and half drowned with 
spray, our heroes managed to look around 
them, the thunder had ceovsed, the whale 
was gone; there was blood and foam in 
front of them, beyond that the wreck of 
the captain’s boat. She was so smashed up 
that she hadn’t even sunk; her timbers lay 
all about, and clinging to them the 
drowning and maimed wretches that had 
not been killed outright. The gig and two 
other boats made haste to assist. In at the 
death! They were indeed in at the death. 
The captain was among the slain. His 
body was found floating, strange to say, at 
some considerable distance from the wreck. 
He seemed in a deep quiet sleep. Alas I it 
was a sleep from wMch he woifid awake no 
more in this world. 

And the whale had gone. She had 
made direct for the island of ice and dived 
beneath it, and there the lines were out. 

But hark! adown the wind comes the 
sound of a signal-gun; a minnte goes by, 
then there is another. All eyes are tum^ 
towards the TrefoD, and now smoke can be 
distinctly seen rolling slowly up from her 
decks, near the bows. 

Once again the sigaal-gnn. | 

The Trefoil is on fire I 

(To be continued,) | 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(new subjects.) 

E offer with much pleasure the following 
new prize subjects for competition amongst 
our readers, and should like to see larger num¬ 
bers than ever taking part in the henourable 
and stimulating rivalry. 

To afford all classes a fair chance, inchidiRg 
boys at home and at school; bo 3 ^ with leisure and 
opportunities and boys who are already closely 
engagedin the stemerdntiesof life; boys to whom 
a preliminary outlay is no great object, and boys 
who rarely have a sixpence to spare,—we have 
selected subjects of great variety, and which 
afford good scope for most kinds of talent. 

All siUjeets are cquaMy open to every reader^ 
so that any one of our boys may, if so disposed, 
enter upon the entire series ; but we must invite 
most careful attention to the rules and general 
conditions, as they will have to be etricUy 
adhered to, Headers who neglect to state their 
age, to give their address, or to enclose the 
proper certificate as to their bonA-fides and the 
work being their own unaided production, will 
have but themselves to thank should they find 
the gate to success closed against them. 

As most if not all our readers am now, we 
hope, working heartily on behalf of the Boy's 
Own Lifeboat Fund, it will be readily uudersto^ 
why our prize subjects should for the most part 
bear upon the sea. Now that there is a “Girl’s 
Own Paper,” our boys only are allowed to com¬ 
pete for our prizes, yet as many girls with 
brothers and friends at sea ore desirous to help 
on our Lifeboat Fund, it seams but fair that 
they should not be entirely excluded from the 
present series of competitions. We have there¬ 
fore 80 arranged that boys and girls alike may 
compete on equal terms, but without any loss to 
either thereby, in No. t., the “Sea-weed and 
Sea-shell competition.” 

I.—Illuminatino Competition. 

We offer Three Prizes^ of Chie Guinea and a 
half One Guinea, and Half a Guinea respec- 


trvoly, for the best illnmination of a text of 
Scripture, which may be selected at the option 
of competitors from either the Old or the New 
Testament, having some reference, direct or 
indirect, to the sea. 

(1) Competitors will bo divided into classes 
according to age, and one prize will be awarded 
in each class. First class, from 17 pp to 21 ; 
second cla», from 14 to 17 ; thii d class, all ages 
up to 14. The highest prize will naturally go 
to the class showing the greatest merit, and thus 
our cider readers must look well to their 
laurels. 

(2) Competitors are not prohibited from using 
purchased designs, but the colouring must be 
wholly their own ; and, other things being equal, 
the preference will be given to original work 
thronghout. The size, material, etc., are left 
wholly to the choice of competitors. 

(3) The last day for sending in is August Slst^ 
1881. (See General Cooiditions.) 

II. —Literaey Competition. 

We offer Ttco Prizes, of Oiw Guinea and ITaJf 
a Guinea, for the best sea-song or poem de¬ 
scriptive of the sea, not to exceed 100 lines in 
length. 

(1) Competitors will be divided into classes, 
according to age, and one prize will be awarded 
in each class. First class, all ages between Id 
and 21; second clas^ all ages up to 16. Tbo 
higher prize will be carried off by the class 
showing the greater ability, and we may very 
possibly publish the productions of the prize¬ 
winners in our columns. 

(2) The last day for sending in is August 3rd, 
1881. (See General Conditiona.) 

III. —Music Competition. 

We offer a prize of Two Guineas for tbe best 
ori^iil mnsical setting of a sea-song, or hymn 
bearing on the sea, which may be selected from 
the works of any writer published prior to 1840. 
This competition is open to all readers of the 
“Boy’s Own Paper” of whatever age. Last 
day for sending in September 7th. (See General 
Conditions.) 

IV.— Painting CoMPErmoN. 

As we have recently given in our eolumns 
some good practical advice, by an old hand, to 
young painters alike in oil and water-colours, we 
are glad to be able to afford readers an oppor¬ 
tunity of patting any knowledge they may have 
acquired to the test. We accordingly offer 
Ttoo Prizes, of Three Guineas and One and a 
half Guineas i*espectively, for the best repro¬ 
duction, either in oils or water-col onrs, of the 
engravings printed on page 629, “ Calm ” and 
“Storm.” In reproducing, any improvements 
are admissible. 

(1) Competitors will be divided into two 
classes, the first class embracing aU ages from 
17 to 25 inclnsive ; the second class all ages up 
to 17. The last day for sending in ia Septem¬ 
ber 24th. Size of pictures and material (whether 
canvas, millboard, wood, etc.), left to choice of 
competitors. (See General CemditUms.) 


V.— Sea-weed and Sea-shell Competition. 

We offer Ttoo Prizes, of Two Guineas and One 
Guinea, for the best collection and arrangement 
of sea-weeds and sea-shells in combination. 
Open to all ages equally up to 25, the form or 
device that the arrangement should take being 
left entirely optional. Girls as well as boys 
may join in this competition, and that the 





latter may not be the losers thereby, we have | 
decided that should girls succeed in heading , 
the list, extra prizes shall be awarded to them, 
so as not to deprive the boys higliest on the roll I 
from carrying off prizes. Certificates also will be ! 
awarded in this particular competition to boys i 
and girls alike ou equal terms. To enable our ^ 
colonial readers to join in this competition we 
extend the time for sending in to December 
Slst, 18S1. {See General Conditions.) 

[In No. 35 15.0. P. will be found some useful j 
hints on the drj’ing and mounting of sea-Aveeds.] . 


VI.— CaUVING and FlltTAVORK CoM- 

I’ETITION. 

We offer Two Prices^ of Tivo Guineas and One 
Guinea^ for the best picture frame, either in , 
carving or fretwork, or the two in combination. 
ShajK) (whether oval or sijuare, etc.) and size 
optional, as are also the kind of wood, nature of I 
finish (whether plain or polished, etc.), and so 
forth. We wish to leave competitors us far as 
possible untrammelled as to details, but in adju* i 
dicating the general appearance and consistency [ 
of the design and execution will, of course, be | 
ver}' carefully considered. For the benefit of 
those who may prefer some little guidauce in the ! 
matter we print on this ^Mige a design, but merely i 
in the way of suggestion. It may be either | 
follow’ed or adapted by any who like to do so ; 
but should readers prefer to adopt an entirely 
different style(as, for instance, the nautical, with 
masts for uprights, si)ars and anchors for cross¬ 
pieces, and the hull or bows of a vessel, or even 
a completely-rigged ship, where “Boy’s Own { 
Pa IT. 11 appears in our printed design) they are I 
perfectly at liberty to do so. | 

(1) Competitors will be divided into tw’o j 
classes : Class I., from 16 up to 21 ; Class II., , 
all ages up to 16. Merit, in whiehever class, | 
will secure the higher prize. L:ist day for 
sending is October 12th, 1881. {See General 
Conditions.) ! 


(1) The illuminations, poems, paintings, etc., 
must in every case be the competitor’s own 
unaided work, that is, must be the product of | 
his own hand and brain ; though of course all 
aids received merely in the way of instruction 
as to fact or suggestion, whether from books or 
friends, is of course admissible. 

(2) All MSS. must luive at the tup of first 
page the full natne, address, and a(fc of sender 
clearly and legibly written, thus :— 


In the ca.se of the Illimiiiiathms these s;;ni** 
ji.articulars should be written on a separate piece 
of pai>er, u'hizh shoidd also bear the certijb'oJte, 
and must be stitched (net pinned) on the front 
top left-hand comer. In the case of Paintings, 
such jKU-ticuldrs should be securely attached by 
gum or wafers to the back ; and in the case of 
Carvings, etc., the label should be attached by 
string. Where any competitor may try for 
prizes in two or more of the subjects, he should 
be careful to sec that in every ca.se the [»articu- 
lars are repeated accordintj to these instructions 
icith each separate artidc. 

(3) All contributions should be certified by 
pareivt, ylergyman, minUler, teacher, employer, 
or other responsible person, as genuine unaided 
work. By this certificate we simply mean a 
letter, or even an endorsement under the com¬ 
petitor’s name, thus “ I hereby certify that 
the acconn>anying article is the unaided work 
of-Signed- 

(•1) All letters or packets must be jdainly 
marked outside “ Prize Com|>etition, Class —,” 
and must be addressed to “The Editor, Boy’s 
Own Pai’EU, 56, Paternoster Kow, Loudon.’’ 


Boy’s Own 
Paper. 



(5) No MSS. or Illuminations, etc., will be 
returned, whether accompanial by stamps or not 
—a rule rendered necessary by the immense 
number of readers who join in the.se competi¬ 
tions. To return in all cases would be next to 
impossible, and it is not fair to make exceptions. 
The host of the articles will, as hitherto, be sent 
to hospitals, training ships, ragged schools, and 
other useful public institutions, as a gift from 


the readei-s of the Boy’.s Own Paper. 
Before being thus sent awav', however, they will 
probably be on exhibition—we trust .side by side 
with the Boifs Oion Lifd>oat —at some conve- j 
nient central place in London. 

(6) The prize-winners may either receive the 
money itself, or the money value in such ap¬ 
proved articles or books as they may select. 

Hitherto we have not given money prizes, 


because of the possibility of moncj* bei: 
foolishly squandered, but the high tone of t 
many letters received from successful coinj 
titors encourages us now to relax this rule. 

In addition to the prize.s, handsome “ Cen 
I ficates of Merit,” suitable for framing, sign 
[ by the Editor, will be awarded to all the me 
i meritorious cempetitors who may fail to sect 
‘ prizes. 
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^inxious as we were to know the result of 
the chase, we agreed at once to go back 
to our friends to give them warning, and 
to consult with them what steps to adopt. 
Before leaving our look-out place we took 
one more anxious glance at the two ships. 
Both O'Carroll and the midshipmen de¬ 
clared that the Phoebe was positively over¬ 
hauling the Mignonne, and that in a short 
time we should see the latter haul down 
her flag. I doubted it. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BOY’S OWH PIGEON-LOFT 
AND DOVECOT. 

By a Professiokal Judge. 

CHArTER XI. — (Canlinued.) 

/n7/.—Tliis is the name given to the 
bunch of curved feathers that decorates the 
upper part of the chest. This, it is generally 
admitted by jutlges and fanciers, ought to ^ as 
round as \K)ssible, the “ rose-frill ” as it is 

called. mr 1 - I 

In carriage the bird is upstanding. The head 
is tlirown well back, the chest is broad and full, 
and the shoulders round. The eyes are light- 
coloured or yellow. 

English owls are as a rule good feeders and 
easily reared, the small foreign owls on the other 
hand are ver}’ delicate and subject to many ail¬ 
ments. See Eig. 4. 


Figs. 4 and 6.—African and English Owls. 

Turbits.—X reference to Fig. 5 will show you 
that turbits are very like owls in general 
ap|>earance, style, and carriage. With the 
exception of the crest, there is really little 
ditference between the head of the owl and that 
of the turbit, though the beak of the latter is 
not quite so short, nor shouhl it tuim down so 
nuieh, while the gape is wider than in the owl. 

Tlie //*itf of the turbit should be as large as 
possible, not the round rose-frill of the owl, but 
extended in length both up and down. 

Tlie Peak-cresU*d Turbit is so called from the 


feathers on the neck forming a kind of hog mane, 
behind which ends in a crest, as seen in the 
enpiraving. 

Le.ss common in this country is the Shell- 
crested Turbit. In this breed there is no mane, 
only the cockle-shell crest. 

The colour is white except the shoulders, and 
these are of many different colours—black, blue, 
yellow, silver, red, or dun. 


Fig. 6.—Shell-crested Blue-chequer Turbit. 

The beak is a particular point ; it must not be 
long and weak, but short and ma.ssive. 

The size is small. 

Turbitcens are like turbits in shape, but they 
have feathered legs and face markinjp, and they 
are either crested or plain-bearded like the owd. 
They are remarkably pretty pigeons. They 
come from Turkey. 

The SatinctU is another charming Turkish 
pigeon of the same type, but generally with a 
plain head. The frill should be as large ^ 
possible. The body, like that of the turbit, is 
white, and the wings are splendidly colomed. 
The legs are feathered. 

The Blondinctte is said to be a cross between 
the silver-and-blue owl and the satinette. 
They differ from the satinettes chiefly in colour, 
their heads, neck.s breasts, and thighs being of 
?»ome whole colour, such as blue. They are 
feather-legged, and of course frilled. 

The Domino is a pretty frilled pigeon with 
coloured shoulder.^, and marked on the head 
like a nun. The head is crested, the crest l>e- 
ing coloured like the head ;.and the colour ex¬ 
tends also round in front under the beak, form¬ 
ing the bib. It is clean-legged. 

The Vizor Ls a cross between the domino and 
the satinetta. It is like the latter—“grouse- 
legged.’* The head is preferred crest^, but 
they are often plain-headed. The colour of head, 
crest, and bib ib like that of the shoulders. 

Most, if not all, of the pigeons I have men¬ 
tioned in this paper, may be purchased from 


Fig. 7.—Peak-crested Blue Turbit. 

seven-and-sixpence a pair upwards. Of course 
all de])ends upon tlie strain, some birds fetcliing 
more in pounds than others will in shillings. 

(To be continued.) 


Covrtsponbcnce. 


Far.nworth.— 1. You-rid-e-see. It is only uneducated 
people who pronounce it Your-a-dioe. 2. The Boy s 
Own Annuals for 1879 and 1880 are still ou sale. 

J. G. Cox.—Printing is usually said to have l>e€n in- 
trod uc<Hi into this country by William Caxton between 
1475 and 1479. 

W, Al. S.—Camphorated chalk is a pood tooth-powder 
“Tom Brown's School Days” is by Mr. Tkonias 
Hughes, and la publislied by Macmillan and Co. 

Water AVhekl. — Ev<poratIon is only a question of 
temperature. We know of no fluid that will not 
evaporate. 

Tort.—T o get the smell of hair-oil out of a bottle, 
w'nsh it out with very strong 8<Kia water—not the 
aerated stuff, but a strong solution of ordinary 
Hashing soda. 

C. J. G. N. Lkibranut.—E end the articles on the 
management of bees in our last volume. 

Edward Waverlht.— l. The coin of the realm used 
to be clipped round tlie edges by dishonest i>eople, 
who sold ns metal the pieces they snipped off. To 
prevent this being done the coins were milled round 
the e<lge. 2. Answered. 3. “Who invented Euclid?” 
Euclid was a man, O Waverley ! Euclides of Alex¬ 
andria, one of the greatest men th.it ever live«l. 
About B.C. 300 he wrote his book on geometry, whicli 
has thus endured for over two thousand years, and 
in most points is still unexcelled. To King Pto 
lemy I., who, like you, we su^ct, was anxious tc 
find some easier guide to the knowledge of the suh 
ject, he replied, “There is no royal road to geo 
metiT,’’ which was true then as now. 

W. Munro —We have given articles on Magic-Lanterr 
Slides in our first volume. 

Victor Genth —Try_ Todhunter’s “Algebra for Be 
giuners,” or Colenso’s. 

A. W.—Yon ought to be able to get a galanty-shov 
at any good toy-shop. Why not make one for you; 
self ? 

Albert Matthews.— Brass-tubing and most meta 
sundries can be obtained at a wholesale ir«>u 
monger's. 

Jno. Jones.- The Romans paid their bills on th 
Kalends, and there were no Kalends in the Greel 
months. Hence to put a thing off till the Greel 
Kalends was to avail yourself of a lungish credit. 

J. M. P.—Read “The Merchant of Venice,” by acert.ai 
William .Shakespeare, and you will know aU ab<ju 
“ a l>aniel come to judgment.” 

UnK Cannk Noirk -For odds and ends and sue 
things as you mention try an Rdvertuement iu lli 
“Exchange and Mart," 170, Strand, w.c. 

Sailor Tom.—T here is not much difference in tf 
expense in the various volunteer regiments. If yc 
want to join the band, call at headquarters and s< 
the b^dmaster. ^ 

ALPHA.- Herschel's “ Manual of Astronomy” is a vei 
go^ one. 

F A R.—To make water-colours into cakes, yon m 
them with equal parts of isinglass, size, and th 
gum-water; but you had better buy your colon 
ready-made. 

Chawlie.—T he best way to clean oil-brushes is to sbi 
them in raw llnseed-oil, and then wash out the < 
with soap and warm water until the froth made 
rubbing the brushes on the palm of the hand is <ini 
colourless. Rinse them in cold water, and put t 
hairs in their places. 

Merlin —For all such questions about falconry, yo 
best and quickest way would be to write to the edit 
of the “ Field," or “ Uind and Water." 

J. B. J. and H. M. W.-M-agnets are not always paint 
reti: they are frequently painted blue. The paint 
put on to prevent them rusting. 

A. Rider. -The London Directory will give you t 
addresses of the carriage insurance companies w 
will take the risk of your bicycle. 


SPECIAL KOTICE. 

THE “BOY"S OWN” LIFEBOAT FUND. 

ITp to this time some 250 eollectina-cards have be 
a^ied for and fumi^d—a number that trtit im 
poorly represents^r immense army of reade^ 
would ask every reader to refer agaxn to No \ 
page 667, and where it is the intention to apphi , 
cards to do so AT ONCB. Readers who in/end to Gi 
rather than COLLROT, should now forward thetr do 
tions; and as every boy might well feel it to be aprxmi 
to take part »n surh a noble loork, no reader of tno Be 
Own Paper should fail to send us something, howH 
trmall the sum. At present only a very few have i 
in their gifts, but as soon as the list lengthens a luti 
shall be published in our columns. Surely every 
can s}iare Id. at least, and surely, too, u>t 

like to spare it for such an object I P.0.0. sAoul 
made ^yable to Mr. Joseph Tarn. All amounts 
U. wiu be acknowledged in detail. 


































Price One Penny, 

[4LL RIGHTS RRSKRVKO. 


SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1S81. 


Br S. Whitchurch Sadler, r.n., 

Author of “ The Slave Captain's Escape," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

ow then, boys, chorus— 

* For we arc Iwineward hound, nty hoys, 
For we are homeward bound / ’' 


It wasn’t much of a chorus after all. There were only four 
‘ as left to join in the second mate's song, and I suppose a 
" cadaverous-looking set never existed. 

X VLT mind! our faces might be yellow, and our voices 
and quavering that evening,* as we sat on the fore- 
of the old Polly, but what did it matter ? The last 
of palm-oil had been shipped, the last pair of elephants’- 
a stowed away, and to-mor- 
' we should leave the broad 
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Afrijcan river, with its border of mangrove 
swamps, where we had been idly waiting 
six months for our cargo, and make sail 
for old England. 

Perhaps there was another reason why 
the chorus was rather poor for a home¬ 
ward-bound song. Fever had been a con¬ 
stant visitor on board the brig; in fact 
at one time “Yellow Jack” had pretty 
well taken command of the ship ; and out 
of our small crew the chief mate and four 
seamen had found sailors’ graves beneath 
the muddy waters of the Camaroons. 
Captain Southport, well-seasoned to the 
climate by previous voyages, had long held 
out, but even he had at length been at¬ 
tacked, and was now lying in his cabin 
half-delirious. 

Naturally enough, therefore, although 
he was right aft and we were chock for¬ 
ward, we didn’t like to make too much 
noise. 

So the last echo of the song died away, 
and the stars came out, and the only sounds 
that disturbed the silence of night were the 
swish of the current as it rushed past the 
bows, and the noisy beat of the tom-tom in 
the native village abreast the ship. 

We could see these blacks well enough 
as they sat in a circle round a large fire, 
and I leaned over the side for some time 
watching their antics, until aroused by the 
mate’s voice, as he laid his hand on my 
shoulder. 

“Come, Tracy, never mind those niggers. 
Have some grog; it’s a poor heart that 
never rejoices.” 

And first taking a long drink himself, he 
lutnded the pannikin on to me. Then, 
staring with all his eyes, he exclaimed, 
“ Hallo! youngster; what do you mean 
by wasting good liquor like that ? ” 

Yes, I was only a youngster, and this 
was my first voyage, but I had seen quite 
enough mischief done by this miscalled 
“good liquor;” and so, much to the 
mate’s surprise, instead of raising the fiery 
fluid to my Ups, I had quietly canted it 
overboard. 

I waited a Uttle bit longer on the fore¬ 
castle, hoping the men would turn in after 
another glass or so. With one of them, a 
fine young west-countryman, only two or 
three years older than myself, I had struck 
up a real friendship, and I tried hard to 
get him away. 

“ Come, Borlase; think what a head you 
will have in the morning I and we get un¬ 
der way at daylight.” 

“All right, I’m coming. Just one last 
glass to a fair breeze and a quick passage 
home te old Bristol.” 

So the “ one last glass,” which always 
leads to many more, was taken; and seeing 
that heavy drinking was setting in, I left 
the forecastle and walked aft. The captain 
was asleep, at least his eyes were closed ; 
but he was terribly restless. It seemed as 
if it were impossible for his head to keep 
still, and the gaunt, yellow face turned 
backwards and forwards on the pillow 
without cessation. There was no one but 
me to look after the sick man. I held some 
w’^ater to Lis lips, which he just managed to 
drink, and then stretched myself on the 
deck of the cabin. 

“ Prick for the softest plank ” is a well- 
known saying among sailors, and ofbn 
enough had I slept through a whole night 
watch when there was a steady l«ee:o_‘ 
blowing and all was snug aloft, with 
nothing betw'cen me and the bare deck. 
But that €?veuing, turn and twist about as 
I might, there didn’t seem one soft plank 
in the cabin. 


Then there were the cockroaches! Real 
monsters, these tropical torments; some 
two or three times the size of the creatures 
bearing that name at home, which, if you 
take a lighted candle into the kitchen when 
all is quiet and the servants are gone to bed, 
you will see by hundreds scuttling away on 
the floor. There was no fear in these big 
fellows; a couple of dozen would suddenly 
take flight—^for they not only have wings 
like all the beetle tribe, but they know how 
to use them—and then settle on your face, 
entangle themselves in your hair, and cling 
to your fingers as, shudderingly, you tried 
to brush them away. 

Half a dozen rats pattered across the 
cabin to see if I was asleep, and finding I 
wasn’t, pattered back agam; but the snip 
swarmed with rats, and we were getting 
used to each other. The worst plague of 
all the murderers of gentle sleep that night 
was the smallest—there was no escaping 
the tiny proboscis of the bloodthirsty mos¬ 
quito. Giving yourself a sounding slap on 
the face, you congratulated yourself ou 
having annihilated the enemy. No ! the 
next moment he alighted on your marble 
forehead. Dislodged with unnecessary 
force from thence, he returned to the at¬ 
tack, and drew the ruby blood from the tip 
of your nose. 

However, in spite of bite of monster 
cockroach, of pattering feet of rat, and 
hum of mosquite, at length I fell arieep ; 
the latest sound in my ears being the roar¬ 
ing of a drunken chorus from the men for¬ 
ward, all now too far gone to give a thought 
to their sick captain. 

It was broad daylight when I awoke, 
and I don’t think my eyes were quite open 
before the remembrance rushed into my 
mind—and a very cheery thought it was 
too—that we were really and truly going 
to sail for dear old England on that 
day. 

J umping up in a moment, I leaned over 
the captain’s cot. If anything, he seemed 
better; at all events he was sleeping 
quietly, and didn’t look so feverish; so I 
went on deck with a light heart, nearly 
knocking my head against that of the 
young Corn^ sailor who was coming 
down the little companion ladder as 1 was 
going up. 

“Now then, Borlase, what is the matter? 
You look as yellow as a guinea ! Don’t 
you wish you had taken my advice last 
night, and turned in, instead of drinking 
all that vile rum P ” 

I spoke in a chaffing sort of manner, 
thinking he would answerin the same way, 
but the young fellow didn’t say a word, 
only beckoned with his head towards the 
forecastle. He looked frightened as well 
as ill, but I don’t know that I thought 
much about it at the time. Anyway, we 
had to go on the forecastle to see about 
getting the anchor ujj, so I walked forward 
with him, carelessly enough. 

“ You had better go below and call the 
mate.” 

But even as I spoke I saw the mate lying 
on the deck, face downwards, close to the 
foremast. 

Now I began to understand the rea.soii 
of that frightened look which the young 
sailor wore, and an awful chill crept over 
me as I stooped and lifted up the mate’s 
head. 

Ho was quite dead; struck by the “ pes¬ 
tilence that walketh in darlaiess.” The 
breath of the poisonous African swamps 
had destroyed him as he lay senseless on 
the deck after the drinking bout. 

It was very horrible, but nothing could 


be done; so covering up the i>oor fellow’s 
body with a flag, we went to the other 
side of the forecastle. The remaining two 
men of the crew were stretched out at 
full length on the deck, looking deathly 
pale. 

“ They are sure to have the fever,” said 
Borlase. 

There was no doubt about that, I felt, as 
we rose from the deck after trying hard to 
rouse them from their insensibility, and 
gaining in return only the low mntterings 
of delirium. 

What to do with these sick men was a 
puzzle. To carry them dovm one by one 
into their bunks in the fore-peak would be 
a difficult matter; and even if we did suc¬ 
ceed at last in getting them safely below, 
the heat of the place and the foul smell of 
the bilge-water would be enough to take 
away all chance of recovery. Better far 
that they should remain on deck, where the 
fresh sea-breeze would blow over theim. 

So we fetched some bedding, and then 
with a spare sail contrived to rig up a sort 
of awning that would keep the burning 
rays of the tropical sun off their heads. 

“ There I That is all we can do for the 
present. Now let us man the windlass and 
get under way.” 

It was all very well my saying that, but 
how the heavy anchor was to be got up to 
the bows, and sail to be made on &e vessel, 
by two such ‘small hands as Borlase and 
myself, I didn’t exactly know. However, 
the young sailor seemed to look up to 
me, young as I was, as his commanding 
officer, and fetching up a couple of hand¬ 
spikes, he shipped them in reaainess. 

Then we manned the windlass—at least, 
if it oonld be called “ manning,” when I 
was only a boy, and my companion not 
much more. How we strained at those 
handspikes! We didn’t do so badly at 
first, for there was a long scope of cable 
out, hanging in a bight, and the links 
came clinking in pretty freely through the 
hawse-holes. 

But by-and-by, as the cable tautened, 
and the ship came closer up to her anchor, 
it was terribly hard work, and at length, 
when the cable was “ up and down ” (quite 
perpendicular), tug and strain as we might, 
the windlass refused to turn one inch. 

“It is no use, Borlase; knock off,” I 
said at last, putting down the handspike. 

I don’t believe he could have given 
another heave, even if I had not said this, 
so white and exhausted he looked, as he 
leaned panting ageunst the windlass, with 
the great beads of sweat pouring down his 
face. 

What to do I knew not. But I was de¬ 
termined to get away from this j^estilential 
river somehow or otter, and at lasfcl thought 
I saw my way clear. Evidently there was 
no hope of bringing tbe anchor up to the 
bows. Well, then, let it stop where it was, 
and slip the cable. 

There were one or two things to be done 
first, though, and unluckily young Borlase 
seemed quite unable to move. So, by the 
time I had cast loose the jib ready’for set¬ 
ting, gone aloft to let fall the fore-topsail 
and come down again, the sun was getting 
pretty high in the heavens, and scarcely a 
breath was left of the land wind. 

Now it was this land wind which was 
wanted to waft us down the river. It 
might be awkward, seeing I was “ capteiu, 
crow, loblolly boy and all,” if it fell dead 
calm. Should I put off the undertaking 
for another day ? 

One glance at the two sick men, and 
the young sailor, now beginning to look 




almost as bad as his messmates, decided 
the question. Not one other night should 
the old brig remain in the Camarocns. 

Taking some blacksmith’s tools in my 
hand, I went below, making my way to 
the bottom of the ship, when- the chain 
cable was secured round the heel of the 
foremast. It was awkward work using 
that big blacksmith’s hammer, and I 
knocked my fingers nearly as often as I 
did the links while trying to strike out a 
rivet; hut at last I succeeded, and the 
chain was cast loose. 

Then I went on deck again, and ** unpal- 
ing” the capstan, set the cable free to run 
out. 

How the chain rushed out of the hawse- 
holes, twisting about the deck in convoluted 
folds, like a huge serpent! At last the 
final link disappeared beneath the waters, 
and the ship was free. 

The force of the current was tremendous; 
trees, native huts, mangrove swamps, 
seemed to glide past, as the brig, broad- 
side-on, floated rapidly down the river. 
The jib must be set at once, but ib took 
full five minutes to hoist the little sail with 
my own hands; although on ordinary oc¬ 
casions a couple of us would run away easily 
with the jib halyards. Then after a little 
manceuvring with the helm I managed to 
turn the vessel’s head in the right direction 
down the stream. After this it was all plain 
sailing, although it took half an hour’s 
good work setting the fore-topsail, hauling 
in one sheet at a time. In a few hours we 
were clear of the river, and the brig Polly, 
with her freight of living, deitd, and dying, 
was afloat on the broad ocean. 

{To he continued.) 


JUGGLING WITH BALLS. 

By the Author of 

“How TO MAKE Gymnastic Apparatus,’’ etc. 

J UGGLING with balls, a mistime as pretty as it 
is entertaining, has also certain special ad¬ 
vantages. Ill the first pl.'ice, it is an art, and it 
is worthy of the name, which may be easily 
acquired by members of either sex at any age, 
and it affords a gentle exercise which is ex¬ 
tremely beneficial to the health. 

In illustration of this, I may mention a fact 
which, some years ago, came under my personal 
notice. An artist friend of mine, finding that 
}iis health was giving way under the toil and 
the time it was necessary for him to devote to 
his profession, asked me if I could recommend 
him some not too laborious exercise to which he 
might betake himself in the brief intervals of 
liis work. Clubs, he said, and dumbb(dls were 
too heavy, and tlicir use moreover rendered his 
liand unsteady, and so prevented his putting 
into his picture those delicate touches so neces¬ 
sary for success. 

I suggested juggling with balls, as being an 
exercise less violent and equally healthy. He 
si)rang at the idea, and after giving him some 
iiistmctions I left him, and soon forgot all 
about the circumstance. 

Several months afterwards I called on my 
friend at his studio, and, to my surprise and 
amusement, found him busy—not witli his 
pencil, but with three juggling balls. “I’ve 
done it,” he cried out with great glee, as soon 
as he saw me ; “I can shower three ! Look ! ” 
And thereupon he recommenced his operations, 
and soon convinced me that he had become an 
adept at his new pursuit; and he really seemed 
to be more pleased to have succeeded "with the 
“shower” than with his picture, which was 
shortly afterwards exhibited “ on the line” at 
the rooms of the Koyal Academy. That he was 
in good spirits you will have gathered from 
what I have just said, and yen will readily 
believe that he could hardly have been so happy 
unless his health had been re-established. 
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Nor is the juggling with balls simply a 
healthy exercise. It vuist lead to useful, and 
it may (and often does) lead to important 
results. The quickness of hand and eye ac¬ 
quired by the practice enables any one with 
sufficient skill to save many a valuable ailicle 
from destruction by catching it before reaching 
the ground. A professional juggler, when 
playing (as it is technically called) three bottles, 
if he miss one, will by his extreme quickness 
catch the same bottle before it has fallen. If 
space permitted I could relate many stories of 
articles, and even life, being saved by the dex¬ 
terous catch of one who had practised juggling. 
At some future time I may perliaps tell you some¬ 
thing about my personal experiences. At present 
it is enough tosay that I am generally called upon, 
wlien in a gymnasium, to stiind close to any one 
who is about to try a new exercise, or one 
attended with risk, either on the horizontal or 
trapeze bar, in case of a slip ; and 1 entirely 
attribute my quickness in catching to my pro¬ 
ficiency in juggling, the liand being taught in¬ 
stantly to follow any movement the eye may 
detect. 

This subject, useful as T have shown it to be, 
has never b^en treated on in any English pub¬ 
lication, although in France and in many other 
parts of the Continent juggling forms an im¬ 
portant branch of physical education, and is 
much practised in the gymnasia. 

You may very naturally sujipose that it is 
almost impossible to teach anything of this 
kind on papier, but it must not be forgotten that 
in this, as in everything else in life, to ensure 
success it is necessary to make a good beginning. 
There is no royal road to learning, and unless a 
proper foundation be laid tlie castle will prove 
to be but visionary, and the most brilliant pros¬ 
pects will fade and vanish into thin air. So 
even on paper I can give you many valuable 
hints and much practical advice, without atten¬ 
tion to which you will never become adepts in 
the art of juggler}’. You must not suppose, 
however, that I can make practised jugglers of 
yon in a few lessons, nor must you be too 
anxious to play two or three balls before you 
have a perfect command over number one. 

The first object to be aimed at is to procure 
the best sort of balls for your pur^se. Of 
course, anything in the shape of a ball will do 
—oranges, for instance, tennis or raqiiet-balks, 
etc.—but the best arc made of hollow brass, 
two inches in diameter, and these may be ob¬ 
tained of ^Ir. Guest, 49, Essex Sti*cet, Strand, 
London, at twelve shillings per set of four. 
They are made specially for the purpose, their 
hollowness giving them a lightness -which a 
solid substance obviously cannot possess. It is 
indis 2 >ensable that the balls shonlu all be exactly 
the same weight, since otherwise in the rapid 
passes—such as the “sliower” or “fountain,” 
about to be described—the lighter would be 
thrown farther than the h^vier, and the most 
skilful perfonner would fail to accomplish the 
feat. 

Being satisfied with regard to the balls, we 
will now proceed to the First Practice, viz.. 

The Vertical Fall {Fig. 1), 

9 

j 

Fiyi /. 

I 
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that is, to throw a ball into the ak so that it 
will descend to the exact ix»int from which it 
was projected. You will find, at fii-st, that 
w’hen you have tlirow’u the ball up into the air 



it will not drop back again into your hand, but 
you will have to follow its coarse in order to 
catch it. The first point to be gained, then, is 
to throw tlie ball so that it will drop into the 
hand winch is ready to receive it, and this must 
be practised with both hands, as the left will 
have quite as much to do as the right. When 
you have thoroughly mastered this art, and can 
catch a ball with decision when thrown from 
three to four feet in height, you may proceed to 
the Second Practice, which is called-— 

The Inside and Ourside Falls {Fig. 2). 



What is required now is to throw the ball 
with the right hand so that it will describe a 
curve in the air and drop towards the left hand, 
as .shown in Fig. 2 ; but, instead of catching it 
with the left, it must be caught with the rimit. 
This is the Inside Fall. JNow tlirow the ball 
back in a similar way from left to right. This 
is called the Outside Fall. This, of course, 
sounds easy enough, as it is merely playing at 
catch-ball, but you will find it very difficult at 
first to throw the ball several times in succes¬ 
sion without deviating from the same course, 
and this course is of the utmost importance, as, 
when yon are playing two or three balls, unless 
they follow one another in the same course, the 
whole play will immediately become inextricable 
confusion, and they will all fall to the ground. 
Do not attempt at first to throw the ball higher 
than three feet, which, indeed, is the height 
generally required. When you are perfect with 
the right hand, practise the same play with the 
left. Let me again impress upon you the neces¬ 
sity, if you would attain proticiency in the art, 
of using the left hand as much as the right in 
all these exercises. Without this success is 
impos-sible. We now come to the Third Prac¬ 
tice, or— 

The Parallel Fall {Fig. 3). 



This will bo found rather more difficnlt than 
cither of the former, because in this the arm, 
as well ns the hand, will be constantly in 
motion. Throw the ball with the right hand 
as in the Vertical Fall, keeping the hand in a 
line with the right shonhlcr. The moment it 
is caught, bring the right hand in a line with 
the left shoulder, throw the ball from that posi¬ 
tion and catch it, and vke versih Afterwards 
do the same with the left hand. Fig. 3 will 
.show you the practice, the dotted lines repre¬ 
senting the movements the bull should take. 
All those necessary, if somewhat tedious rudi¬ 
ments of the science having been mastered, W0 
wiU proceed to the Foni-th Practice. 

{To be continued,) 
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THE GIANT BAFT; 

EIGHT HITNDKED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 

Br Ji'LEs Veune, 

Authnr of Thf Boy Captain.'* etc, etc. 
CIIAPTEn X.—FIIOM IQUITOS TO PEVAS. 

X the Cth of June, the very next day, 
Joani Garral and his people bade 


' sant “ pampero ” tempered the ardour of 
i the sun—one of those winds.which in 
I June or July come from off the Cordilleras, 
many hundred leagues away, after having 
I swept across the huge plain of the Sacra- 
' mento. Had the raft been provided with 
I masts and sails she would have felt the 
I effects of the breeze, and her speed would 
, have been greater; but owing to the 
sinuosities of the river and its abrupt 


good-bye to the superintendent and the changes, which they were bound to follow, 



' The voyage had commenced.' 


Indians and negroes who were to stay 
behind at the fazenda. At six o'clock in 
the morning the jangada received all its 
passengers, or rather inhabitants, and 
each of them took possession of his cabin, 
or perhaps we had better say his house. 

The moment of departure had come. 
Araujo, the pilot, got into his place at the 
and the crew, armed with their long 
poles, went to their proper quarters. 

Joam Oarral, assist^ by Benito and 
Manoel, superintended the unmooring. 

At the'command of the pilot the ropes 
were eased off, and the poles applied to the 
bank so as to give the jangada a start. The 
current was not long in seizing it, and 
coasting the loft bank, the i^ands of 
Iqiiitos and Parianta were passed to the 
right. 

The voyage had commenced — where 
would it finish ? In Para, at Belem, eight 
hundred leagues from this little Peruvian 
village, if nothing happened to modify the 
route. How would it finish? That was 
the secret of the future. 

The weather was magnificent. A plea- 


they had had to renounce such assist¬ 
ance. 

In a flat district like that through which 
the Amazon flows, which is almost a 
boundless plain, the gradient of the river¬ 
bed is scarcely perceptible. It has been 
calculated that between Tabatinga on the 
Brazilian frontier, and the source of this 
huge body of water, the difiPerenco of level 
docs not exceed a decimetre in each league. 
There is no other river in the world whose 
inclination is so sbght. 

It follows from this that the average 
speed of the current cannot be estimate 
at more than two leagues in the twenty- 
four hours, and sometimes, while the 
droughts are on, it is even less. However, 
during the period of the floods it has been 
known to increase to between thirty and 
forty kiloraetres. 

Happily, it was under these latter con¬ 
ditions that the jangada was to proceed; 
but, cumbrous in its movements, it could 
not keep up to the speed of the current 
which ran past it. There are also to be taken 
into accoimt the stoppages occasioned by 


the bends of the river, the numerous 
islands which had to be rounded, tht*' 
shoals which had to be avoided, atod the- 
hours of halting, which were necessarily 
lost when the night was too dark to 
advance securely, so that we cannot allows 
more than twenty-five kilometres for eacU 
twenty-four hours. 

In addition, the surface of the water is 
far from being completely clear. TreeR 
still green, vegetable remains, islets of 
plants constantly tom from the banks, 
formed quite a flotilla of fragments carried 
on by Ae currents, and were so many 
obstacles to speedy navigation. 

The mouth of the Nanay was soon parsed,, 
and lost to sight behind a point on the left 
bank, which, with its carpet of russet 
grasses tinted by the sun, formed a ruddy 
relief to the green forests on the horizon. 

The jangada took the centre of th€»- 
stream between the numerous picturesque^ 
islands, of which there are a dozen betweeix 
Iquitos and Pulealppn. 

Araujo, who did not forget to clear his 
vision and his memory by an occasional 
application to his demijohn, monu'uvred 
very ably when passing through this archi¬ 
pelago. At his word of command fifty- 
poles from each side of the raft were raised 
ill the air, and struck the water with an 
automatic movement yory curious to be¬ 
hold. 

While this was going on, Yaqiiita, aided 
by Lina and CyWe, was getting every¬ 
thing in order, and the Indian cooks were 
preparing the breakfast. 

As for the two young fellows and Minha, 
they were walking uj) and down in com¬ 
pany with Padre Passanba, and from time 
to time the lady stopped and watered the 
plants which were placed about the base of 
the dwelling-house. 

“ Well, Padre,” said Benito, “ do you 
know' a more agreeable way of travel- 

ling?” 

“ No, my dear boy,” replied the padre ; 
” it is truly travelling with all one’s belong¬ 
ings ! ” 

“And without any fatigue!” added 
Manoel; ” we might do hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of miles in this way ! ” 

” And,” said Minha, ” you do not repent 
having taken passage with us ? Doe.s it 
not seem to you as if we were afloat on an 
island drifted quietly away from the bed 
of the river with its prairies and its trees ? 
Only— ” 

“ Only P ” repeated the padre. 

** Only we have made the island with 
our own hands; it belongs to us, and I 
refer it to all the islands of the Amazon ! 
have a right to be proud of it! ” 

” Yes, my daughter; and I absolve you 
from your pride. Besides, I am not allowed 
to scold you in the presence of Manoel! ” 

” But, on the other hand,” replied she, 
gaily, ” you should teach Manoel to scoli] 
me when I deserve it. He is a great deal 
too indulgent to my little self.” 

” Well, then, dear Minha,” said Manoel, 
” I shall profit by that permission to re¬ 
mind you— ” 

“Of what?” 

“ That you were very busy in the library 
at the fazenda, and that you promised to 
make me very learned about everything 
connected with Upper Amazon. We know 
very little about it in Para, and here we 
have been passing several islands and you 
have not even told me their names ! ” 

“ AVTiat is the good of that ? ” said she. 

“ Yes; what is the good of it ? ” re¬ 
peated Benito. “ What can be the use ol 
remembering the hundreds of names in the 
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‘Tupi’ dialect with which these islands 
are dressed out? It is enough to know 
them. The Americans are much more 
practical with their Mississippi islands; 
they number them— ’* 

“ As they number the avenues and streets 
of their towns,** replied Manoel. “Frankly, 
I don’t care much for that numerical sys¬ 
tem ; it conveys nothing to the imagina¬ 
tion—Sixty-fourth Island or Sixty-fifth 
Island, any more than Sixth Street or 
Third Avenue. Don’t you agree with me, 
Minhs?” 

“Yes, Manoel; though I am of some¬ 
what the same way of thinking as my 
hrother. But even if we do not know their 
names, the islands of our great river are 
truly splendid ! See how they rest under 
thesh^ows of those gigantic palm-trees 
with their drooping leaves I And the girdle 
of reeds whicn encircles them through 
which a pirogue can with difficulty make 
its way ! And the mangrove-trees, whose 
fantastic roots buttress them to the bank 
lie the claws of some gigantic crab! 
Yes, the islands are beautiful, but, beauti¬ 
ful as they are, they cannot equal the one 
we have made our own ! ** 

“My little Miiiba is enthusiastic to¬ 
day,” said the padre. 

“ Ah, padre ! I am so happy to see 
ererybody happy around me I ” 


“ Brave little sister ! ** said Benito, “ we 
shall miss her greatly, and the padre is 
I right. However, if you do not marry her, 

I Manoel—there is still time—she will stay 
I with us.” 

I “ She will stay with you, Benito,” replied 
I Manoel. “ Believe me, I have a presenti¬ 
ment that we shall all be reunited I ** 

The first day passed capitally; breakfast, 
dinner, siesta, walks, all took place as if 
Joam Garral and his people were still in 
the comfortable fazenda of Iquitos. 

During these twenty-four hours the 
mouths of the Rivers Bacali, Chochio, 
Pucalppa, on the left of the stream, and 
those of the Rivers Itinicari, Maniti, 
Moyoc, Tucuya, and the islands of this 
name, on the right, were passed without 
I accident. The night, lighted by the moon, 

I allowed them to save a halt, and the giant 
raft glided peacefully on along the surface 
of the Amazon. 

On the morrow, the 7th of June, the 
jangada breasted the banks of the village 
! of Puciilppa, named also Xew Oran. Old 
Oran, situated fifteen leagues down stream 
on the same left bank of the river, is 
almost abandoned for the new settlement, 
whose population consists of Indians , 
belonging to the Mayoruna and Orejone 
tribes. Nothing can be more picturesque 
I than this village with its ruddy-coloured 



" A few Indians had wandered to the mouth of this river.” 

At this moment the voice of Yaquita banks, its unfinished church, its cottages 
^ heard calling Minha into the house. whose chimneys are hidden amid the palms, 
Thp young girl smilingly ran off. 1 and its two or three ubas half stranded on 

“You will have an anjiable companion,” | the shore, 
the padre. “ All the joy of the house I During the whole of the Tth of June 
?^away with you, my friend.” 1 the jangada continued to follow the left 


bank of the river, passing several unknown 
tributaries of no importance. For a 
moment thei*e was a chance of her grounding 
on the easterly shore of the island of Sini- 
curo; but the pi’ot, well served by the 
crew, warded off the danger and remained 
in the flow of the stream. 

In the evening they arrived alongside a 
narrow island, called Napo Island, from 
the name of the river which here comes in 
from the north-north-west, and mingles 
its waters with those of the Amazon 
through a mouth about eight hundred 
yards across, after having watered the 
territories of the Goto and Orejone In¬ 
dians. 

It was on the morning of the 7th of June 
that the jangada was abreast the little 
island of Mango, which causes the Napo 
to split into two streams before falling 
into the Amazon. 

Several years later a French traveller, 
Paul Marcoy, went out to examine the 
colour of the waters of this tributary, 
w’hich has been graphically compared to 
the cloudy greenish opal of absinthe. At 
the same time he corrected some of the 
measurements of La Condamine. But then 
the mouth of the Napo was sensibly in¬ 
creased by the floods, and it was with a 
good deal of rapidity that its current, 
coming from the eastern slopes of Coto¬ 
paxi, hurried fiercely to mingle itself with 
the tawny waters of the Amazon. 

A few Indians had wandered to the 
mouth of this river. They were robust in 
build, of tall stature, mth shaggy hair, 
and had their noses pierced with a rod of 
palm, and the lobes of their ears lengthened 
to their shoulders by the weight of 
heavy rings of precious wood. Some 
women were with them. None of them 
showed any intention of coming on board. 
It is asserted that these natives are can¬ 
nibals; but if that is true—and it is said 
of many of the riverine tribes—there must 
have been more evidencefor the cannibalism 
than we get to-day. 

Some hours later the village of Bella 
Vista, situated on a somewhat lower bank, 
appeared, with its cluster of magnificent 
trees, towering above a few huts roofed 
with straw, over which there drooped the 
large leaves of some medium-sized banana- 
tret^s, like waters overflowing from atazza. 

Then the pilot, so as to follow a better 
current, which turned off from the bank, 
directed the raft towards the right side of 
the river, which he had not yet ap¬ 
proached. The manoeuvre was not accom¬ 
plished without certain difficulties, which 
were successfully overcome after a good 
many expedients. 

This allowed them to notice in passing 
some of those numerous lagcx)ns with black 
waters which are distributed along the 
course of the Amazon, and which often 
have no communication with the river. 
One of these, bearing the name of the 
Lagoon of Oran, is of fair size, and re¬ 
ceives the water by a large strait. In the 
middle of the stream are scattered several 
islantis and two or three islets curiously 
grouped, and on the opposite bank Benito 
recognised the site of the ancient Oran, of 
which they could only see a few uncertain 
traces. 

During two days the jangada travelled 
sometimes under the left bank, sometimes 
under the right, according to the condition 
of the current, without giving the least 
sign of grounding. 

The passengers had already become u«ed 
to this new life. Joam Garral, leaving to his 
son everything that referred to the coi 1 - 
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mercial side of the expedition, kept himself 
principally to his room, thinking and writ¬ 
ing. What he was writing about he told to 
nobody, not even Yaquita, and it seemed 
to have already assumed the importance of 
a veritable essay. 

Benito, all observation, chatted with the 
pilot and acted as manager. Yaquita, her 
daughter, and Manoel nearly always 
formed a group apart, discussing their 
future projects just as they had walked 
and done in the park of the fazenda. The 
life was, in fact, the same. Not quite, 
perhaps, to Benito, who had not yet found 
occasion to participate in the pleasures of 
the chase. If, however, the forests of 
Iquitos failed him with their wild beasts, 
agoutis, peccaries, and cabiais, the birds 
flew in flocks from the banks of the river and 
fearlessly perched on the jaiigada. When 
they were of such quality p^s to figure fairly 
on the table Benito shot them; and, in the 
interest of all, his sister raised no objec¬ 
tion; but if he came across any grey or 
yellow herons, or red or white ibises, which 
haunt the sides, he spared them through 
love for Minha. One single species of grebe, 
which is uneatable, found no grace in the 
eyes of the young merchant: this was the 
“ oaiarara,” as quick to dive as to swim or 
fly; a bird with a disa^eeable cry, but 
whose down bears a high price m the 
different markets of the Amazonian 
basin. 

At length, after having passed the village 
of Omaguas and the mouth of the Am- 
biacu, the jangada arrived at Pevas on the 
evening of 11th of June, and was 
moored to the bank. 

As it was to remain here for some hours 
before nightfall, Benito disembarked, 
taking with him the ever-ready Pragoso, 
and the two sportsmen started off to beat 
the thickets in the environs of the little 
place. An agouti and a cabiai, not to 
mention a dozen partridges, enriched the 
larder after this fortunate excursion. At 
Pevas, where there is a population of two 
hundred and sixty inhabitants, Benito 
would perhaps have done some trade with 
the lay brothers of the mission, who are at 
the same time wholesale merchants, but 
these bad just sent away some bales of sar¬ 
saparilla and arrobas of caoutchouc towards 
the Lower Amazon, and their stores were 
empty. 

The jangada departed at daybreak, and 
passed the little archipelago of the latio 
and Cochiquinas islands, after having left 
the village of the latter name on the right. 
Several mouUis of smaller unnamed af¬ 
fluents showed themselves on the right of 
the river through the spaces between the 
islands. 

Many natives, with shaved heads, tattooed 
cheeks and foreheads, carrying plates of 
metal in the lobes of their ears, noses, and 
lower lips, appeared for an instant on the 
shore. They were armed with arrows and 
blow-tubes, but made no use of them, and 
did not even attempt to communicate with 
the jangada. 

(To he continued.) 
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riSHINO-TAOELE, AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 

By J. Haerinoton Keene, 

Author of ** T)it Practical Fisherman,’’ etc. 

XII.—STAND.4ED TROUT FLIES—THEIR Sl'ECrE‘<, 

AND MATERIALS FOR ARTIFICIAL MANUFAC¬ 
TURE. 

T is not my intention to trouble my readers 
with a scientific treatise on the habits, 
classification, etc., etc., of the various flics 
imitated with success as to ultimate results by 
the fly-fisher. The number of .species of flies— 
all forming at some time or other food for 
fishes—is prodigious, and I therefore deem 
it only neces.sary to select a dozen and a half 
of the most common and favourite insects, 
giving their scientific names and drawings of 
themselves as well as drawings of their imita¬ 
tions. If the fly-maker has paid particular 
attention to the preceding chapter he will find 
no difficulty in utilising the materials—the 
names of the most suitable of which for each fly 
I also give. 

Though I said I did not intend reverting in a 
lengthened style to the scientific aspect of the 
question, it must not be imagined that all such 
considerations are of no use to the fly-maker. 
Indeed this is di.^itinctly not so. The capture of 
the insect and its deliberate imitation indicates 
the proficient. The copying of the exact tints 
and the selection of fur or feather, with a view 
to their being as soft and silky as the original, 
or otherwise, as the case may be, is a point of 
great importance in the perfecting of the augler- 
tackle-maker. 

Roughly speaking, the flies of most use to the 
fly-fisher are comjjrised under three orders, 
namely, Ncuroptera (or May-flies), Dipkra (oak- 
flies, etc.), and Coleoptera (beetles). The Marlon 
Buzz belongs to the former order. I give 
drawing specimens of these three orders. 

As a further preliminary observation in re¬ 
spect of the regulation of size in the imitations 
I quote Bainbridge—a most careful and practical 
author. He says ; ‘ ‘ Although the imitation of 
nature is the principal object to bo desired by 
the fly-maker, yet in some instances it will bo 
advisable to enlarge or diminish the proportions 
of the artificial fly. If the river be very high 
the fly may be dressed larger than nature ; if 
very low, the size may be reduced and the body 
made thinner than the natural fly appears.” 
The reason for this is not very plain, but it is an 
indisputable fact, proved by the experience of 
every angler, that a reduction or enlargement of 
the “ counterfeit presentment ” of flics is neces¬ 
sary as indicated % Bainbridge. Blacker, the 
celebrated fly-m.aker (who wrote a very practical 
book on the art), says also that a tint of given 
always pervades every species of fly throughout 
the year. This is not quite tme, but sufficiently 
near it to' pass muster on most trout and gray¬ 
ling streams. Finally, in concluding this para- 
grapli, I will remind the reader that this article 
is only intended to refer to trout flies. A future 
contribution will tell them all about that fear¬ 
fully and wonderfully manufactured piece of 
brilliance termed “the Salnion-fly." 

Flies for Fclmiary. —Blue Dun, Fig. 69. or 



Fig. 69. 


Cocktail. (Order, Ncuroptera ; family, Epkeme- 
rida:) genus, Fotoitionthus; species, llufcsccns.) 


This fly comes out about the fifteenth of February 
in mild .seasons, but not till the early part of 
March in seasons of some frigidity. It i.s an 
immature fly, or a pscudimago, from wliich stage 
of existence it j^asses into its imagoship and 
becomes the so-called Red Spinner. The blue 
dim seems to be a much greater favourite than 
the spinner, however, probably becau.se it 
perishes by falling on the water (and so becoming 
the j>rey of the fish) in greater numl>ers in this 
stage of its life than later on, unless its wings 
and strength are fully developed. 

Artificial Blue Dun. 

Body^ the fine fur of a hare’s ear or face 
tw’istcd on yellow silk. Wind it thickest at the 
top end of the fly, so as to imitutc the fly’.s 
thorax. Tall, two fibres of a dun-coloiircd 
cock’s hackle. Legs, two or three turns of a 
red hackle, finishing at the head. Another blue 
dun is thus made : 'Body, water-rat’s (vole) fur 
spun round yellow .silk. Blue dun hackle for 
legs. Wing from starling’s feather. There are 
several other ways of making the duns according 
to fancy'. For example, in one make, which is 
very killing, the body is of plum-coloured silk, 
log.s of blue dun liackle, and wing feathei'S of a 
fieldfare. Too great care to make a neat job of 
this fly cannot be exercised. It is one of the 
hardest to imitate in the whole repertoire of the 
lly-fisher, and is often called “the fisherman’s 
curse.” ♦ 

Flics for March .—Tlie Cowdung, Fig. 70. 



Fig. 70. 


(Order, Diptera ; family, Mitsidoc ; genus, Sea- 
tofaga-, 8pecie.s, Stercoraria.) This fly chiefly 
seems to emerge from its pupa state during 
March, and especially when a higli wind pre¬ 
vails. The male and female vary in colour— 
the former being a bright tawny yellow, and the 
latter a greenish brown when first hatclied. The 
early specimens are mostly small, and thougli 
large quantities may be seen on the water in 
March, it Is in its fullest development in April. 
On windy days, hovrever, it is always u.seful all 
the year round. Its body is compos(;d of yellow 
worsted, or lamb’s wool, mixed with some ding}'- 
brown fur spun upon light-brown silk, and left 
soinewliat rough. Its wings are from the land¬ 
rail, and its lera of a sandy-coloured hackle. 

The Peacock, Fig. 71 (order, Coleoptcra 
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family, StaphyUnidw ; genu.s Quedias ; species, 
Hectnon'hus), is a small beetle, and extremelv 
numerous and killing on warm sunny days. Till 
the end of :May, or warm day.s, this is a capital 
fly, and cannot be omitted from the list of killers. 
It is occasionally so numerous as to allow of the 
trout completely gorging themselves. The fol¬ 
lowing is its best imiUtion. 

Body, peacock's tail of a bright ruddy brown, 
dressed with mulben-y silk. 

Wings, of the dark feather of a starling’s 
wing. 

Legs, of a hackle, stained a dark purple. 

(Note.)—Tlie following dye is lecoinmenLlcd 
for d 5 ^eiiig this hackle by Ronalds. Hackles ol 
various colours boiled without alum in an in¬ 
fusion of logw’ood and Brazil wood <lust imtiJ 
they are as red as can be mad<- by tlii.s means 
may be changed to a deej>er red by putting them 
into a mixture of muriatic acid and tin, and tc 
a purple by a warm solution of pobisli. As the 
muriatic acid is not to he satiin^d with tin,the 
solution must be much diliifm. If it burns 
your tongue much it will burn tlic fentheri a 
little. 

The Mai'ch Brown, Fig. 72. (Oixler, Ncurc - 



Ura ; family, Ephtmcridcr ; genus, Bnirtis ; 
species, Lonijicanda {psciulima^o). This fly is 
a remarkably killing one from the middle of 
March to July or even August, but it is not 
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usually found on the water in its natural state 
later than tlie end of April. As indicated, it is 
a jxsendimago, or iinmature fly, and ultimately it 
arrives at its imago,when it is termed the Great 
Red Spinner, an excellent insect, but, as is the 
case with the blue dun, not to be compared to 
its ancestral state as a killer of fish. The male 
is of a chocolate-brown and the female of a 
greenish hue. These facts must of course bo 
borne in mind when one is imihiting it. 

Its body, for the male, is made of fur from 
the hare’s face, ribbed over with olive silk, and 
tied with brown ; two strands of a partridge fea¬ 
ther form its tail, and its wings of the centre 
of a lien pheasiint’s quill-feather when found of 
the exact shade. A partridge feather of a sort 
of mottled brown will form its legs. 

This fly may be ribbed with gold or even 
silver twist, and it is sometimes desirable to 
thus construct and use it. 

The following is Hest’s way of dressing the 
iMarch Brown : Wings of the feather of the 
pheasant’s wing; body of the bright part of 
hares’ fur, mixed with a little of the red of 
squiiTels’ fur, ribbed with yellow silk, and a 
partridge hackle wrapped over twice or thrice 
under the butt of the wings. 

Bainbridge, Ronalds, Best, and Bowlkler, all 
concur in commending tkis lly, so I advise my 
pupils to be careful to make it neaXhj. 

(To ht continued .) 

. - — 

ADVENTURES AFLOAT; 

OR, THE STORY OF A SUPERCARGO. 

By the late W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of ** From Powder-Monkey to AdmiraXf *' Peter 
Trawl’' etc. 

CHAPTER XI. 

O UR friends on board the Indiaman were 
thrown into high spirits on hearing of 
the prospect of being released. They 
advised us, however, to get on shore again 
as fast as we could, and hide ourselves, lest 
the soldiers, hoping to be ultimately suc¬ 
cessful, should ill-treat us for having ruu 
away from them. We told them that our 
intention had been to release all the 
English prisoners, and to overpower the 
Frenchmen. 

“ Blood will bo shed if you do, to no 
purpose,’* observed the judge; “ should 
the frigate bo successful and come back 
hero, as I have no doubt she will, we shall 
be released; if the Mignoiine escaj^es and 
returns, her crew would quickly again 
overpower us and obtain what they wish, 
a good excuse for ill-treating us, of which 
they will not fail to avail themselves.” 

The judge’s opinion carried the day, and 
we hurried on shore, and returned by a 
circuitous route to the spot whence we had I 
witnessed the engsgoment between the two 
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vessels William eagerly swept the dark, 
well-defined line of the horizon with bis 
telescope. 

) “Hurrah! there is one—yes, there are 
two sails I Here, O'Carroll, see what you 
can make out of them,” he exclaimed, 
handing him the glass. 

It was some time before O’Carroll would 
pronounce an opinion. He them declared 
positively that there were two ships, and 
that they were approaching the land, 
j There was a strong breeze. W'e sat down 
I on the ground watching anxiously. They 
came nearer and nearer. We had no 
longer any doubt tb»t the Phoebe had 
captured the privateer. The midshipmen 
declared positively that the largest was 
their ship. 

“ 'We ought to know her, though, to be 
sure, it is more of the inside than the out 
we see of her,” observed Toby. 

All our doubts were set at rest at length, 
when the British ensign was seen flying 
proudly over that of the French. 

Throe cheers burst almost involuntarily 
from our throats, which could hardly have 
failed to have shown our whereabouts to 
the French soldiers; but if they guessed 
the cause, they thought it prulent to take 
no notice of our proceedings, but, as we 
supposed, hurried back to their abodes, to 
conceal any property of value which they 
might possess. William and Trundle mean¬ 
time were unable to resist the temptation 
of going on board the Indiaman, to give 
our now friends the joyful nows. They 
said that they should be back in identy of 
time to see the ships enter the harbour. 
O’Carroll and I preferred waiting to watch 
proceedings. At length the frigate and 
privateer got close in with the land, when 
both hove to. What was now to happen? 
Boats were seen passing between the two 
vessels, and then the Mignonne’s head came 
slowly round towards the mouth of the 
harbour, and on she glided towards it. 
The flags remained as they were, and men, 
we saw, were stationed at the guns. Some 
opposition was probably expected. There 
was a fort at the entmace of the harbour 
—not a very formidable-looking affair— 
with five ship’s guns mounted m it- Bound 
them we saw the greater part of the mon¬ 
grel garrison clustering, as if they were 
going to show fight, but, if so, they thought 
better of it, for, after a short consultation, 
they sneaked away, leaving the fort to 
take care of itself. The Migiionno came 
gliding on, bearing evident traces in her 
masts and rigging of the punishment she 
had received, and of the obstinacy—or 
what would have been valour in a better 
cause—with which she had been defended. 
We met the midshipmen running down 
towards the landing-place, and jumping 
into the first boat we could find, we got 
alongside her directly she. dropjied anchor. 

“ Why, Braithwaite, Trundle ! where 
have you come from ? ” exclaimed several 
voices, os the midshipmen clambered up 
the side. 

They soon gave an account of therti- 
selves, and I need scarcely say that we were 
heartily welcomed by the officers of the 
Phopbe in charge of the prize, who were 
in high spirits at having captured a vessel 
which had proved one of the greatest 
pests to British commerce in the Eastern 
seas. The Frenchmen had not 3 -ielded till 
more than a third of their number lay 
dead or desperately wounded on her d* cks. 
Among them were several of the seamen 
of the unfortunate Kangaroo, including 
her wretched captain and mate. The 
survivors of the Englishmen declared that 


they had been forced on board and aom- 
pelled to fight. We declined to express 
any opinion on the subject. All we could 
say was that we had missed them from 
the encampment, and had every reason to 
suppose that they had fallen into the 
hands of the French. They thus escaped 
hanging, which I certainly believe they 
! deserved. The chief offeuders had already 
paid the penalty of their crimes. I need 
; scarcely describe the delight of the pas¬ 
sengers of the Indiaman on finding that 
they could now proceed on their voyage, 
or of the prisoners who were released from 
the different hulks. They were the officers 
and seamen taken in different prizes by 
the Mignonne. The excuse the Frenchmen 
gave for treating them thus barbarously 
was that the French taken by English 
cruisers were shut up on board hulks in 
English harbours without good food or 
any exercise. They pretended not to un¬ 
derstand that, in one instance, the prisoners 
would inevitably have escaped had they 
been left at liberty, while in the present 
they had had no opportunity of escaping. 
The mouth of the harbour having been 
surveyed, the frigate came in the next day, 
that her crew might assist in repairing the 
Mignonne and getting the Indiaman and 
the other veesels ready for sea. I was 
curious to ascertain what O’Cawoll would 
say to finding La Roche at length a pri¬ 
soner. I asked him if be would go on 
board the frigate with me to see the French 
captain. 

I “I would not do so to triumph over a 
fallen foe, but perhaps if I was to set eyes 
on him again for a few times I might get 
over the intense dislike, even more, the 
dread I feel for him,” he answered; “I 
have reason to feel dislike. He ruined my 
prospects, he killed my companions, and 
no treated me with every indignity and 
cruelty he could devise while I remained on 
board his ship. He made me serve him as 
a menial—wait behind his chair, clean his 
shoes, arrange his cabin, and if I displeased 
him he ordered his men to flog me. Ay I 
I never told you that before, I was ashamed 
to do so. He well-nigh broke m 3 ’ spirit. 
Had I remained mush longer with him he 
would have done so, or I should have gone 
mad and jumped overboard. Still I will 
see him.” 

"VYe went on board the frigate and in¬ 
quired for the privateer captain. Having 
alread 3 % it appeared, broken his parole in 
England when he had once before been 
taken, Captain Young had refused to re¬ 
ceive it, and he was therefore confined 
below in a cabin, with a sentry 2 :>laced over 
him. It was naturall 3 ’ supposed that he 
Avould otherwise take some opportunity of 
getting on shore, and, knowing the locality, 
might remain concealed till he could escape 
from the island altogether. Accompanied 
by the master-at-arms, we entered the 
cabin. La Roche was seated in an easy- 
chair reading a book when the door opened. 
Ho did not rise, but, looking up, nodded 
to O'Carroll, whom he seemed instantly to 
recognise. 

“ Ah, mon ami I it’s the fortune of war, 
you see. Once I had you in my power, 
now your countrymen have me,” ho said, 
in a cool, unconcerned manner. “ It is 
pleasant, is it not?—pleasanter for you 
than for me. However, my turn ma 3 ’ come 
next, and then—” 

“ I hope not. I hope while I live that 
I max' never again be in your hands I ” ex¬ 
claimed O’Carroll, interrupting him. “ You 
remember how you treated me ? ” 

“Oh, well! and it is in 3 'our power to 
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inform the captain of this frigate, and pro- I 
bably he will treat me in the same way.” I 
‘‘No, indeed! Englishmen never treat ^ 
their prisoners as you treated me,” an- I 
8 wered O’Carroll; ‘‘Monsieur knows that 
well enough. I did not come here to insult I 
you ; I did not come to triumph over you. 
You had inspired me with a horror I could I 
not get over. I came here to be cured. I 
am so, thoroughly. You have done much 
injury to the commerce of my country, and 
the only ill I wish you is that you may be 
kept a close prisoner till the termination of 
the war, and never again be able to do an.* 
injury to Englishmen.” 


vited us to remain and dine with him. He 
showed much interest in O’Carroll’s account 
of his misfortunes, and finally arranged 
that he should take the command of one 
of the vessels in the harbour to convey the 
emigrants to New South Wales. I, of 
course, received no direct communication 
from Captain Hassall, but from the in¬ 
formation Cap^’ain Young gave me I had 
great hopes that *he Barbara, instead of 
sailing immediately for the east, had gone 
to the coast of Madagascar, in which direc¬ 
tion the Phoebe herself was bound. Captain 
Young offered me a passage should I wish 
to rejoin my ship. The Indiaman being 


not think of the venomous little man with 
out a feeling of dread—a creeping sensation 
Braithwaite. Do you know what it is ? ” 

“ Not exactly,” said I. “ But the remed; 
I suggest is not to think of him. Whereve 
his image appears banish him with a kick 
Or, let me be serious, O’Carroll. Is it no 
our own fault if we go on living in fear o 
death all our life long ? Put your trust L 
God, and fear not what man can do t 
you.” 

‘‘ You are right! you are right! ” ex 
claimed O’Carroll, warmly; “ it is just th 
want of doing that has made me—n 
coward, as you know—constantly trembl 
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La Roche shrugged his shoulders at this 
address and smiled. “ Well, you Irishmen 
are indeed curious. I should have thought 
that you would have liked to have seen me 
hung up to the yard-arm,” he observed,* in 
the same cool tone as Ix'fore. ‘‘ However, 
your moderate wishes may bo gratified, or 
I may make my escape; and if I do, and 
ever caj)ture you again, I pjromise you that 
I wdll remember your moderation, and treat 
you to the best of everything I have on 
board.” 

We soon after this brought our inter¬ 
view with the famous privateer captain to 
an end, and O’Carroll assured me that all 
his iiitplf a-iant monomaniacal feelings with 
regard to him had been, as he hoped, com- 
)!♦ tely dissipated. As we w’ere about to 
eave the ship Captain Young politely in- 


I refitted for sea by the united exertions cf 
I all the crews, we all sailed out of the har¬ 
bour in succession, the Phoebe leading. 
The Mignonne, with her prize crew and 
some of the prisoners on board, was bound 
for the Mauritius, to give infonnation cf 
the capture of the island ; the emigrant 
ship was bound for New South AValcs, the 
Indiaman for Calcufta, we for Madagascar. 
I went on board the Argo, the ehip com¬ 
manded by O’Carroll. I found him well 
satisfied with his change of circumstances. 
There was only one thing about which he 
was concerned. La Roche, though still a 
captive, was alive, and might soon regain 
his liberty. 

‘‘ If he does I'm sure that he will cause 
me trouble again,” he observed. “ I don’t 
know what causes it, but I even now can- 


at unseen dangers. Henceforward I w 
I try to follow your advice.” 

“ Do,” said I; “ and depend on it yo 
dread of the little Frenchman will cor 
pletely and for over vanish.” 

‘‘ I parted from O’Carroll—as honest 
man as over broke a biscuit—with, t 
sincere hope that we thould meet ag-ai 
I The crews of our respective ships ga 
thice hearty cheers as w’e separated on o 
respective courses. We accompanied, i 
Mignonne for some distance tow’ards t 
Mauritius . when several sails were report 
in sight from the masthead. 

‘‘ I hope that they are enemies,” I hea 
Trundle thoughtlessly exclaim. “ Glorio 
fun to have a fight. We, too, should 
give a good account of them.” 

(To be continued.) 
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[HE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 

By Gordon Stadles, m.p., r.n., 

iMtker of'* Jungle, Peak, and Plain,*' etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XVr. 

SJ» ^FTH BKCOMEH SUIHSEON—A TERRIBLE 
PANORB—RALPH FLOODfJ THE MAGAZINE— 
rUlHTINO THE FIRE — WRECK OF THE 
ntfOlL— Bl’UIED AT SEA — “LAND HO ! ” 

r HE second mate had been left in charge 
of the Trefoil when the boats left the 
rrxl to go in pursuit of the whale. How 
odlj that puTBuit ended the reader has 
Cipsidy been told. Besides this officer, 
then the fire broke out there were only on 
^:a^i the cook, the steward, and three or 
or ordinary seamen. Smoke was first 
«eii issuing from the fore hold, and, whe- 
iff for good or for bad, the mate at once 
•d«Tfd the hatches to be battened down, 
5a he hoisted the boats* recall, and com- 
i^nced firing minute-guns as a signal of 
iitreia. 


first, if not the first, to render assistance, 
after the terrible wreck of the captain*8 
whale- boat, as described in the last chapter; , 
and as soon as it was discovered that the 
Trefoil was on fire, McBain ha«l an inter- | 
view with the mate. 

“A burning ship,** he said, “is noplace, | 
sir, to convey wounded men to, nor dead i 
either. Place them in my boat, they will I 
receive every attention on board our little ! 
craft. Meanwhile you speed a wav to your 
ship, and presently we will follow you, | 
bringing to your assistance all the men wo ' 
can spare from the Snowbird.’* 

“ God bless you, sir,** said the mate, 
much affected. “What a blessing that your 
vessel was here ! It shows me that He has 
not altogether deserted us, bad though our 
fortunes have been.** i 

Out of the crew of the lost whale-boat, 
numbering eight in all, including the har- 
pooner, the captain himself, and the cox¬ 
swain, only three escaped intact, while 
three were killed outright, and the re¬ 
maining two badly hurt, one having both 


bones of a log broken, the other sustaining 
■ a grievous w’ound in the forearm. In 
solemn bilence, and with all due respect, 
the captain and his two brave fellows who 
had lost their lives w’ore laid side by sido 
on the quarter-df ck, and their bodies 
covered over with the Union Jack—tho 
sailors’ pall, for surely it is meet and proper 
that the flag a man sails or fights under 
while alive, shall cover his poor body when 
life has fied, and ore yet it is committed to 
tho cold, dark, fathomless ocean. 

The wounded men were carried below, 
and placed in comfortable cots between 
decks. 

*‘I dare say,** said McBain, “my duty 
for a time will keep me here by these two 
poor fellows, though I w'ould like to be 
hastening awav to the assistance of that 
unhappy ship.’* 

“ Nary a auty, sir,’* said Trapper Seth. 

McBain look(?d up. Here was this tall, 
ungainly Yankee, with the lantern jaws 
and the iron fists, standing forth in quite a 
new light, namely, that of surgeon. He 



It had been a race for wealth wufh tho 
^foil’s boats when leaving her. As they 
lick again to their burning ship it 
'«• race for life itself, or at ml events 
^ ill they hold dear in life. Yonder, 
the smoke hanging like n dark and 
-bioos cloud over her forecastle, and 
'laig slowly upwards hiding vards and 
- -Is, was their home upon tfie waters, 
good ship in which they had sailed 
England more than a year ago. If 
vjibiDg were to happen to her, how were 
e?er to reach their native shore.s, 
ibTe wives and children, fathers, mothers, 
fc^sbters, were even now pining for the 
'am of the abeent sailors ? 

The bold, straightforward character of 
J'Bain was never so well seen as in times 
J^mcrracy and danger, and then, too, 
goo^ess of the man’s heart shone 
^ heroes* boat was among the 


" Oh, It (s dreadful—it is fearful I 
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had stripped off coat and waistcoat and 
rolled up his sleeves. Beside him stood 
little Magnus, holding in his two hands a 
basin of warm water, in which a sponge 
floated, holding under his arm a bundle of 
hastily manufactured bandages. 

“Nary a duty I ” repeated Seth. “I 
guess you’d better leave the wounded to 
the care of the two old ’uns here. Seth 
has done up more cuts and skivers in his 
time than theie are days in leap year. As 
for the broken leg, we’ll soon cooper that, 
won’t we, Magnus ? ” 

“ That will we! ” Magnus replied, cheer¬ 
fully. 

Nothing loth to be relieved of a some¬ 
what unpleasant duty, McBain at once 
called for volunteers, and was considerably 
surprised to be almost immediately sur¬ 
rounded by every man in the ship excei)t 
the man at the wheel. 

“ I didn’t pipe all hands,” he said, with 
a quiet smile. 

However, he picked out twelve of the 
sturdiest of his fellows, and with tho'^e in 
the cutter—he himself liolding the tiller— 
he was soon alongside the Trefoil. 

The pumps had been already manned 
and the hoses rigged, and two lines of 
men were ranged across the decks, drawing 
water in buckets from the starboard ami 
port sides. The smoke was spmdng up 
the forehatch, the decks were wet and 
slippery, and the men, stripped to the 
waist with the exception of their guernseys, 
were w'orking away with such a will that 
the perspiration stood in beads on their 
arms and trickled down their smoke- 
begrimed faces. 

Something like a cheer arose when our 
heroes and their volunteers sprang on deck, 
and at once set about preparations for 
work. McBain beckoned the mate aft, and 
a consultation was held, at which Rory, 
Balph, and Allan were present. 

Very much to his surprise, the captain 
of the Snowbird speedily discovered that 
the mate of the Trefoil had completely 
lost his head, as the saying is. 

** This is a bad business, sir,” McBain 
began. 

Oh, it is dreadful—it is fearful! ’* cried 
the mate; “it is—it is—whatever shall we 
do?” 

“We’ll keep cool to begin with,” said 
McBain; “nothing is to be gained by 
burry or excitement. Tell me this: How 
did the fire originate ? ” 

The mate gave him a strange glance. 
“ It is not for me to guess even,” he said. 
“ There is one, perhaps, on board who could 
tell you.” 

“ Then where did it originate ? ” 

“Ah! that I can tell you,” said the 
mate. “ Among the coals—under the 
gallery in a hold. The fire is confined to 
that place now ; hut look you, sir! smashed 
up among those coals are the bodies of six 
pigs that we took out with us. For warmth 
on the voyage out they buried themselves 
among the coals, and were killed by the 
roll of the ship. Tht ii* bodies are, we know, 
cut into piecemeal and intimately mixed 
with tlio coals. No wonder they burn I ” 

“ But you arc simply pouiing water 
into the ’tween decks,” said McBain; 
“ you’re not even sure if it be reaching the 
fire.” 

“ I didn’t think of that,” said the poor 
confused mate. 

“But,” ho continued, “there is worse 
to tell you ! ” 

“Go on, and quickly!” cried McBain. 
■** What is the Avorse ? ” 

The mate’s rejAy was gasped out ratlier 
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than spoken, and he turned as pale as 
death as he uttered the words, 

“The magazine is not flooded, and it is 
close to where the fire is raging ! ” 

The blood sprang to McBain’s cheek, the 
fire seemed to flash from his eye, as he 
brought his fist down with a ringing crash 
upon the hatchway, near which he stood. 

“What sinful folly!” he cried. “Call 
for volunteers at once. Call for volunteers, 

I say, and flood your magazine, man ! ” 

“Stay!” said the mate, now fully 
aroused, and regaining a little common 
sense—“ stay ! You little know my men ; 
tliey arc not picked Englishmen like yours, 
they are principally stevodorea and fisher¬ 
men. Did they know the magazine was 
not flooded it would bo sanve qui pent. 
They’d take to the boats and leave the 
Trefoil to her fate. I have myself been 
down below, and had to be dragged up 
through the smoke, fainting. Besides, it 
needs two hands, and I’ve no one to trust.’’ 

“ But the danger is imminent; we may 
all be blown, to pieces without a moment’s 
warning,” said McBain. 

“ See here, mate ! ” 1 

It was Ralph who spoke—^brave, quiet, 
English, Ralph—and bravely and quietly 
did he speak, while his comrades looked 
on astonished. Courageous they all knew 
ho was, in a fine eld lazy Saxon fashion; 
but to see him stand forth in the hour of ) 
need, six feet and over of brawny stalwart 
heroism, ready and willing to lead a forlorn 
hope, took his friends aback. 

‘ ‘ See here, mate. I’ll go with you to 
flood the magazine. If it’s only the smoke 
you fear, I know how to steer clear of 
that. I was at the burning of Castle Bryn 
Mawr, and gained an experience there 
that last me a lifetime. Come below 
with me quickly. Now get me towels and 
a basin of water. Thanks! now watch 
what I do. Your handkerchief, Rory; 
yours, Allan. See here now—with this 
tiny pair of scissors I first cut two small 
eye-holes in the towel. Then I wet it in 
the w’ater. Now I tear a handkerchief in 
two, and wet the parts and fold them into 
pads. Sit down, mate, sit down. One 
little pad I place at each side of the nose, 
the towel I bind firmly round the head, 
and fasten behind. Now mate, you can 
only breathe through the wet towel, and 
no smoko can harm you. Now, boys, here 
is the other wet towel and the pads, do the 
same by me.” 

In less time than it has taken me to 
describe them, these simple operations were 
completed, and next minute Ralph was 
stepping manfully forward to the fore- 
hatcli, followed by the mate. 

The latter seized the hose with his left 
hand, and took Ralph’s left hand in his 
own right. He could thus guide him, for 
the mate knew where the magazine lay, 
but Ralph could not. Then they disap¬ 
peared. 

The bucket-men had, at the mate’s 
orders, ceased to work for a time, and took 
their turn at the pumps to relieve the 
others. They stood quietly Avith their 
backs to the buhvarks and with folded arms. 
Some tiding they knew was being done 
below — something connected with thh 
safety of the ship, and they were con- 
t( nt. 

Minutes, long minutes of terrible sus¬ 
pense to McBain and his two boys, went 
slowly, sloAvly by. Rory, who was pas¬ 
sionately fond of Ralph, thought the time 
would never end, and all kinds of horrible 
fancies kept creeping into his mind. But 
look—they come at last; the heroes come. 


They stagger to where their friends a 
standing, and Rory notices that Hal pi 
hands are sadly blackened, and that 1 
finger-nails drip blood. It had been tr 
ingAA'ork. The magazine lid had foiib? 
and it took them fully five minutes 
' wrenw'a it off, and five minutes more 
flood the compartment. But it is done 
last, and safety, for a time at least, is i 
sured. 

And now to fight the fire, to flood t 
hold, without admitting too much air 
feed the flames. 

McBain’s proposal was carried inirn 
mously. It was to scuttle the low'er dei 
and fasten into the hole so made the ei 
of the long copper ventilator w^hich sto* 
between the fore and the maiu masts, ai 
wjis used for giving access to air into t 
men’s living and sleeping rooms. 

Ralph determined to go doAvn apii 
and could not be restrained from cloii 
so. His work, he averred, was hut hi 
finished; the mate and he between the 
could scuttle the deck with adzes and axt 
and fix the funnel-shaped ventilator, in 
quarter of an hour. They AA'ere too anxi() 
to stop long for refreshment. Only 
draught of water, and seizing their impl 
ments, doAvn they went once more. 

So perfect were the simple facc-guar 
they wore, that they might have stuppt 
below until the work was completed, liad 
not been necessary to come on deck 
have them removed and re-rinsed in clf‘< 
water. Happily the fire was not ragit 
immediately beneath the spot where tli< 
cut the hole, or the flames might have d 
fied all their efforts to fix the copper funm 
It was no easy task to do so as it was, f 
the smoke rolled up in blinding volutn 
and the heat was intense. But tb* 
finished the work nevertheless, and finish* 
it well, carefully surrounding the end 
the ventilator Avith wet swabs. 

With pumps and with buckets the wat 
was now poured down the communicati^ 
thus effected with the hold, and siirc' 
men never worked harder for dear li 
itself than did the crew of the Trefoil ai 
the Snowbird volunteers, to save that bun 
ing ship. The danger was very urger 
for if the water were not constantly kc' 
pouring down in volumes the heat nivi 
soon melt the end of the ventilator, ai 
the fire gain access to the ’tween decks. 

At first volumes of sparks flew upward 
and it was feared this might fire the sjiil 
Hands were told off, therefore, to cl«> 
them. Then came volumes of dense sm(>l 
only, and this for a whole hour Avithoi 
abatement; but gradually the smoke gre 
less and the steam more. 

Gradually the ’tween decks cleared • 
smoke, and ere long steam alone, and ]>i 
little of that, came up the ventilator. Th< 
they knew the fire was mastered, that tl 
danger was past. 

McBsin parted that evening from tl 
mate, now master of the Trefoil, with tl 
promise that the Snowbird would kot 
near his barque for a day or two at leas 
until the chance of the fire once moi 
breaking out was no longer to be dreade t 
Although the sun sets every night, even ; 
midsummer time, iii the latitude in whi*. 
the yacht was now sailing, there is a’ot 
little darkness, only just a few honi*s < 
which might be called a deepened twiligh 
then day again. 

The breeze had freshened. Just befo) 
turning in for good, our heroes notic* 
they were approaching a stream of soiru 
what heaA^’ ice. They were but litt 
alarmed at this, however; they were 
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to the sight of ice by tbis time, and 
(onld sleep through the din of “ boring” 
through fields of it. 


ice-stream, and begin advancing towards 
the Snowbird. One boat — eleven men and 
the first mate — were all the survivors of 


the .short but sad history of the Trefoil’S', 
cruise. 

“ The same captain was in her,” he said,. 



“Beset among such terrible icel" 


“I’m glad the vdnd keeps strong, 
Sorenson,” McBain said, previously to 
!Mg below. “Keep her stem-on to the 
ig pieces, and don’t bump her amidships, 

I possible. Call me if anything unusual 
<curs.” 

It was precisely three bells in the mid- 
lie watch when the mate entered Captain 
IcBain’s room. 

“ Well, Stevenson,” said McBain, sitting 
ip in bed, for he was a light sleeper; 
we’re clear of the ice, I 8iipx)Ose ? ” 

"Yes, sir,” said Stevenson. “We’re in 
pen water. We’re dodging, sir. I’ve 
auled the foreyard aback, to wait for the 
Moil.” 

“She’s in sight, then, of course ? ” asked 
icBain. 

“ No, sir, that is the curious part of it. 
can't see a sign of her; not a vestige, 
^enfrom the crow’s-nest.” 

“What!” cried McBain. 

“It is true, sir,” continued the mate. 
We were both working through the ice 
just before darkUng. I was too 
^ to look much about me till we got 
'^itside; then I missed her. There are 
^ or three large bergs among the smaller. 
^ may he hidden by one of these. If she 
1 greatly fear, sir, something has hap¬ 
pened to her.” 

Jlie captain was on deck in a few 
and found the mate’s words were 
»^ytrue. 

He tacked up and down for hours, so as 
® see both sides of every large berg in the 
but no Trefoil was there. IShe was 
Never more would this goodly 
Wfjue sail the northern seas. 

Towards noon that day one solitary boat 
^ seen to emerge from the bergs of the 


the ill-fated ship. She had been struck 
amidships. A three-cornered piece of ice 
had gone half-way through her, then 
receded, and in three minutes’ time she had 



“She lay on an evener keel.” 


filled and gone dowm, the mate and the 
watch on deck having barely time to cut a 
boat away.* 

That day, after dinner, the mate told i 


“ for three years, and never yet succeedecT 
in getting a paying voyage. His owners- 
weren’t pleased, you may be well sure. 
Unscrupulous men they are, every one of 
them. They told him, and they told mo 
and our second mate before we left Eng¬ 
land last, that if we were a clean ship this 
voyage they would rather ’ never see the 
Trefoil again ! We knew what that meant. 
We knew the Trefoil was heavily insured. 
But the captain was a gentleman ; ho 
would have died sooner than harm a timber 
of the dear old Trefoil. But the second 
mate—ah ! it is wrong, I know, to speak 
ill of the dead, but I have reasons, strong- 
reasons, for believing that it was he who 
fired the ship. 

“We had bad luck last summer; we 
never struck a fish. Then we got beset 
among such terrible ice as I had never seen 
before, and there we had to winter. There 
was another ship not far off in the same 
predicament, though she lay on an evener- 
keel. 

“It was because our poor captain was 
so unhappy that, during the winter, ho 
began to acquire sadly intemperate habits. 
Wo could not see him dying by inches 
before our faces; we loved the man, and 
tried to save him. We mutinied—ay ! it 
was mutiny, but if ever mutiny was ex¬ 
cusable it was in this case. We marched 
aft and seized the keys of the room where 
the grog was stored, and, with the excej^- 


* The same fate befell the Inniilt, of Peterhead, some- 
fifteen yeai-s ago; she went down in the short darkling 
of a summer's night, a very few minutes after being 
struck. .She had l>pcn lying l>eset. with my own ship 
and several others, in .an ice-pack, to the south-west of 
Jan Mayen. The hands, however, were saved.—J/to. 

I Author, 
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tion of a few gallons, wliich we kept for 


Friesland ])i^eoiis are curious, so far, at all 


sometimes called frizzled pigeons, and the nami 
describes them ; their feathers, as seen in tin 
engraving (Fig. 2), being closely curled all ove 
with the exception of tlie flights and the tiiil 
In this they resemble the frizzled fowl. Ii 
colour they are generally blue. 

From Germany and the East we get a whol 
host of curious toy pigeons, which I have hardb 
space enough even to give the names of, but 1 
boy could spend a few hours, methinks, ver 
pleasantly, in any of the shops belongin'^ 6 
I*igeon iiniKirters. ° 

The Stcallmo is of German origin, and is ai 
exceedingly pretty, and quite a boy’s fanc^ 
pigeon. It is a broad-backed, full-chested bird 
in body not unlike a tumbler; it has a longfin^ 
beak, the up|)er part coloured. The wings ar 
coloured, and alsathe flights ; but the shoulde 
feathens as well jis the back are white, tliis por 
tion having a heart-like shape. The legs am 
feet are covered with feathers, and the Lead i 
adorned with a white hood. 

The Fire pigeon I may just mention on acceun 
of the beautiful metallic lustre which shimmer 
over its black jilumage; when flying in the sun 
light this shines and glances like bumishec 
copper, hence the name. It is very rare, ant 
the boy who can l)e(*ome possessor oV one ma’ 
consider himself lucky. 

The Swift, an Indian or Egyptian pigcoi 
(Fig. 3), is a very ].retty and'taking fanc’ 
pigeon, and a curiously shaped one. It is Swil 
b^ name but not in nature, for their fcathei's ar 
soft and loose, and they are bad flyers. Th 
feathers in wings are excee*lingly long, soni 
specimens measuring thirty inches from tip t 
tip. 


the spring fishing, we poured every drop 
down the ice-hole. Two weeks after that 
the captain sent for me and thanked me 
before the men for what I had done. You 
know the rest of our story, gentlemen.’* 
•Next morning it had fdlen calm again; 
the sky was of a deeply azure blue, the sea 
a sea of glass, with one or two beautiful 
Arctic birds floating lazily on its surface. 
And thus lazily floated the good yacht 
Snowbird, rising and falling on the gentle 
swell. All bands were aft at an early hour 
listening to the solemn words of the burial 
service. The bodies had been sewn in ham¬ 
mocks and weighted with portions of iron, 
and at the words, “ Earth to earth, dust to 
dust,” the flag was quietly withdrawn, the 
grating on which they lay was tilted, and, 
one by one, they were allowed to drop into 
the depths of that dark mysterious ocean, 
where shall repose the bodies of so many 
of England’s bravest sons, till the sea gives 
op its dead. 


events, as their featherin' 


By noon the glassy surface of the water 
was touched here and there by what sailors 
term “cat’s-paws.” Half an hour later 
the sea was all of a ripple; then the Snow¬ 
bird’s sails filled again, and she bore away 
to the west. And so west and west she 
went for several weeks, only alteri^pg her 
course at times to avoid the heavier ice, or 
when compelled to do so by a change of 
wind. Then for days and days they kept 
nearly south and by west, till one morning 
there was a shout from the masthead that 
thrilled every heart with joy. 

“ Land ho ! ” 

{To he continued.) 


I.—Florentine, or Burmese. 


THE BOY’S OWN PIGEON-LOFT 
AND DOVECOT. 

By a Professional Judge. 


A glance at Fig. 4 will give you a pretty gooc 
idea of the Indian pigeons called the Afookee, 
Sherajec, and Goolce. I must next proceed t< 
say a word or two about the most common ail 
Eiciits to wliich jiigeons are subject. 









FAMOUS LONDON GATES AND 

{See next page.) 



A Guardian of the Night. 


Newgate. 


Aldgate. 



c-aira 



‘aM//' 



iSl 


E8 
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Bridgegate. 


Aldersgate. 


HISTORY. 



Old Wooden Temple Bar. 



Moorgate. 



Whitehall Gate. 
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THE OLD CITY GATES. 

rniNG the altera¬ 
tions and demoli¬ 
tions of recent 
years in the City, 
attention has fre- 
(|uently been calbn.! 
to portions of the 
old wall of London. 
Originally con¬ 
structed by tlie 
Romans in the later 
period of their oc¬ 
cupation, it re¬ 
mained in tolerable 
condition till the 
middle of the six- 
teentli centiiiy. In 
the churchyaixl of 
■ St. Giles’s, Cripple- 
gate, and in other 
places, the remains 
•yet show how massive and strong a structure it 
must have been. In old maps the whole course 
•of the wall is seen, and also in a plan drawn, by 
■order of the Corporation, to ascertain the course 
of the Great Fire of ICtiC. This plan is pre¬ 
served in the Comptroller's Office, Guildhall. 

Gradually the wall in various parts was re¬ 
moved, or was incorporated with new building.s, 
till only detached portions were visible. Of the 
dowers and bastions several remained down to 
the beginning of the eighteenth centuiy, three 
of them being described by Maitland as then 
.standing in the vicinity of Houndsditch and 
Aldgate. The City gates remained for half a 
•century longer. Chamberla 3 me, in his “Magnai 
HritannijB Notitia,” says: “ Most of the gates 
•of the old wall still remain ; those which were 
burnt down at Ludgate and Newgate are rebuilt 
•with great solidity and magnificence ; and those 
'avhich escaped, as Aldersgate, Crii^plogate, Moor- 
gate, Aldg-ate, are kept in good repair, and are 
shut up at every night with great diligence and 
a sufficient watch, none bein" suffered to go out 
•or in without examination. Most of tlie.se gates 
•ure of good architecture, and adorned with 
statues of some of our kings and queens ; as is 
that likewi.se called Tcmjde Bar, in Fleet Street, 
near the Middle Temple Gate.” 

From Chamberlain’s “London” we give 
lirief account of several of the gates, with copies 
iioni his picture.s, and otlier sketches made by 
our artist, the whole forming a page that will 
•be .sure to interest boys the world over :— 

The PosTF.iiN-GATE.—'riiis gate was situated 
;at the east end of Postern Row, on Tower Hill, 
^ind, by a part of it which was remaining when 
4Stow wrote his “ Survey of London,” appears 
to have been a strong, handsome arched gate. 
It was erected soon after the Conquest, partly 
"with Kentish stones, and partly with stones 
brought from Caen, in Normandy. Thede.struc- 
tion of this gate commenced in the year 1190, 
when William Longchamp, Bishop of Ely 
•nnd Chancellor of England (the favourite of 
Richard i.), caused a part of the City wall to 
be broken down, to enlarge the Tower of Lon¬ 
don, which he then encompassed with a wide 
ditch and an embattled wall, which is the outer 
"wall of the Tower at tliis time. The Postern- 
gate, being thus deprived of the support of the 
<'ity wall on one side, fell down in the year 
1440, and was never rebuilt. 

Aldgate. —This was one of the four original 
gates of the City, and that through which the 
Roman vicinal way led to the trnjectus, or ferry, 
at Old Font. Stow says that its name wa.s de¬ 
rived from its antiquity ; but thi.s, ^Ir. Maitland 
observe.s, is very improbable, though he acknow¬ 
ledges that the Saxons might give it tlie epithet 
of £ald or Aid, from the ruinous condition in 
which tiny found it when they first po.ssc.ssed 
themselves of the city. The earliest mention 
we can find of it is in a charter grant*‘d by King 
Edgar, about the year 967. This gate, being in 
u very ruinous condition, was pulled down in 
1G06. and the first stone of the late building was 
laid in the following year ; but it was not com¬ 
pleted till 1609. It is worthy of remark that, 
in digging the foundation, several Roman coins 


were discovered, resemblances of two of which 
one of the surveyors of the work caused to be 
cut in .stone, and jdaced one on each side of the 
east front, where they remained till the demoli¬ 
tion of the gate.s. 'riierc wei e two posterns ; 
that on the south side was made as late as the 
j’ear 1734. There were likewise apartments 
over the gate, which were appropriated to the 
use of one of the Lord ^layor’s carvers, but had 
of late years been u.sed as a charity-school. 

Bishotsgate. — ’riiis gate, which was situated 
1,440 feet north-west from the fonner, Strype 
conjectures to have been erected by Erkenwald, 
Bi.shop of London, about the j^ear 675, which 
he has no other authority for than the effigies 
of two bishops with which this gate was formerly 
adorned, and from which it might po.ssiblj’ take 
its name. But it is very improbable that it 
was erected so early, since Stow himself could 
find no mention made of it earlier than the year 
1210, when "William Blund, one of the sheViffs 
of London, sold to Serle Mercer and William 
Almaine, procurators or wardens of London 
Bridge, his land and gardens without Bishops- 
gate. In the reign of King Henry iii. the 
Hanseatic company of mercliants residing in 
this city, in consideration of several privileges 
gr.inted to them, obliged themselves and their 
successors not only to keep this gate in repair, 
but to defend it whenever it should be attacked 
by an enemy. The old gate remained till the 
year 1731, when it was quite taken down, and 
rebuilt at the expense of the City, but not 
finished till 1735. The rooms in Ihe ancient 
gate were appropriated to the use of one of the 
Lord ^Mayor’s carvers, but in the stead thereof 
he was afterwards paid £20 per annum by the 
Cit}\ 

Moorgate. —In the year 1415, during the 
mayoralty of Thomas Falconer, tlie wall of the 
City was broken near Coleman Street, and a 
postern built which Wiis called liloorgate, 
from its vicinity to iNloorfields. In the year 
1511 this postern was re-edified, dykes and 
bridges were made, and the ground was levelled 
and made more commodious for the citizens to 
pass to their adjacent fields and gardens. The 
late edifice, which was one of the most magnifi¬ 
cent gates of the City, was erected in the year 
1674, and consisted of a lofty arch, and two 
posterns for foot-passengers. 'The arch (accord¬ 
ing to Maitland) was buUt higher than the 
common rules of proportion, for the sake of the 
City trained bands marching through it with 
their pikes erected. The upper part of the gate 
was ailorned with Corinthian pilasters, suiiport- 
ing their proper entablature, and with a round 
pediment, in which was the City arms; and 
the apartments over the gate were appropriated 
to tlie use of one of the Lord Mayor’s carvers. 

Cripplegate. —.A-t the distance of one thou¬ 
sand and thirty-two feet to the west of Moor¬ 
gate stood Cripple^te, so named from a number 
of cripples who formerly begged there. The 
great antiquity of thi.s gate cannot be doubted, 
for in the hi.story of Edmund, King of the East 
Angles, written by Albas Floriaceiisls, and, 
since that, by John Lidgate, monk of Berrj', 
it is asserted that in the year 1010, the Danes 
ravaging the kingdom of the Eiust Angles, 
Alwin, Bishop of Helmcham, cau.sed the body 
of King Edmund the martyr to be conveyed 
from Bury St. Edmunds, through the kingdom 
of tlie East Saxons, and into London by the 'icay 
of Cripplegate, where it is pretended that the 
body wrought miracles, making .some of the 
lame walk upright, praising God. Its antiquity 
likewise appeals from tlie Charter of William 
the Conqueror, confirming the foundation of the 
college in London called St. Martin the Great, 
in which are these words : “ I do give and grant 
unto the same church, and canons serving God 
therein, all the land.s, and the moor without the 
postern, which is called Cripidegate, on either 
part of the postern.” 'riiis gate was fenuerly 
used as a prison, to which debtors and persons 
charged with tr(‘.spa.sses were committed. In the 
year 1244 thi.s gate was rebuilt by the Company 
of Brewer.s of J..ondon ; ami in the year 1483 
Edmund Shaw, Mayor of the City, bcipieathed 
by his will four hundred marks, which, with 
he remains of the old gate, was to build a new 


one, and which w:is accordingly performed ii 
the year 1491. The last account we have o 
any reparation of this gate is in the year 1663 
Thi.s gate, which was a plain solid edifice, am 
vmid of nil ornament, had more of the appear 
ance of a fortification than anj' other gate c 
the City. The rooms over it were occujiied b 
the water bailiff’ of the City, and the gate ha 
only one postern. 

Aldep.sgate.— ’Tliis gate, which was situate 
1,265 feet south-we.st of Cripplegate, was, a( 
cording to the opinion of Stow, one of the origiiu 
gates of the Cit 3 % but Maitland concludes tlia 
It was not erected before the Conquest. I 
ancient times this ^te was at several dates ei; 
larged with buildings, and John Day, a 
eminent printer, in the reign of (Jucen Elizu 
beth, who lived in this gate, built considerabl 
on tlie wall of tlie Citv, towards the parisl 
church of St. Anne. There is a book printer 
by this famous ty|vographer, with a print in th 
title representing Day, with a whip in his haml 
in a room at the top of this gate, where hi 
boys, being in bed, and the sun shining on them 
he awakeiLS them with these words : “ Arise 
for it is Day ! ” This gate being in so ruinou 
a condition as to be in danger of falling, it \v;i 
taken down in 1616 and rebuilt in a substantia 
manner. This ^ate was very much damaged b 
the Great Fire 111 1666, but was repaired nni 
beautified, at the expense of the City, in th 
year 1670. The apartments over the gate wer 
appropriated to the use of the common crier c 
the City, and by the sides of the gate were t\v 
posterns for the convenience of foot pas-sengeri 

Newgate. —Newgate is at this time (January 
1769), situated at the distance of 1,037 foe 
south-west from the spot where Aldersgate ili 
stand, and it is the opinion of most of our anti 
quarians that it obtained its name from it 
being first erected in the reign of Henry i. 
several hundred years after the four origins 
gates of the City. Howel dissents from thi 
opinion, and asserts that it was only repairo 
in the above-mentioned reign, and that it 'wa 
anciently denominated Chamberlain Gate ; bul 
if tliis be true, it is veiy extraordinary thn 
this gate is not once mentioned before the Cor 
quest. It appears, however, from ancient n 
cords, that it was called Newgate, and was 
common gaol for felons taken in the City c 
London, or the county of Middlesex, os earl 
as the year 1218 ; and that so latel)’’ as the yea 
1457 Newgate, and not the Tower, was tli 
prison for the nobility and great officers c 
state. Newgate, being much damaged by th 
Fire of London in 1666, was repaired in th 
year 1672. The west side of this gate is adorne 
with three ranges of Tu.scan pila.sters, with thei 
entablatures, and in the inteicolumniations ai 
four niches, in one of which is a figure repix 
senting Liberty, having the word ‘ ‘ Libertas 
in.scribed on her cap ; and at her feet lies .a ca1 
in allusion to the story of Sir Richard Wliittinc 
ton, a benefactor to the prison, who is said t 
have made the fii*st step towards his good fortuii 
bj’ means of a cat. The east side of the gate i 
likewise adorned with a range of pilasters, an 
in three niches are the figures of J ustice, Mercy 
and Tnith. 

Ludgate.— At the di.stance of 797 feet sout 
of Newgate was situated Ludgate, which, a< 
cording to Geoffrey of Monmoutli, derived il 
name from King Lud, a Briton, who, aceordin 
to that author, oiiilt it about sixty years befoi 
the birth of Christ. But, as Geoffrey’s prt 
tended history Is now universally acknowledge 
to be the mere production of an inventive brain 
his as.sertion has no weight with the jiulieiou: 
for it is certain that the ancient Britons had 11 
walled towns. This name, therefore, is wit 
much gi*eater ap])earance of probability derive 
from tlie rivulet Flood, Flud, Vloat, Fleote, c 
Fleet, which ran into Fleet Ditch, and was ver 
probably called Ludgate, instead of its origin? 
name, Fludgate. In the year 1373 this gat 
wiis constituted a pri.son for poor debtors wh 
were free of the City, and it was afterward 
greatly enlarged by 8ir Stephen Forster. Thi 
gentleman had been a prisoner there, and wn 
begging at the gate, when a rich widow, pasi 
ing by, asked him what sum would procure hi 




>har^e, and on liis answering £20—which 
a that time was a considerable sum—she gene- 
asly advanced the money. His liberty being 
IS obtained, his kind benefactress took him 
tto her service, in which, by his indefatigable 
ti.i -ation to business and his obliging beha- 
:.ar, he gained the affections of his mistress 
jfei married her, after which he had such great 
in trade that ho became Lord Mayor of 
L-adon, and obtained the honour of kuight- 
ufti In the midst of his prosperity Sir Stephen 
joughtof the place of his confinement, and, 
ijuainting his lady with a design he had 
need of enlarging the prison, she also deter- 
smed to coiitrilmte to the execution of so 
tnerolent a plan. Hereupon they caused 
Tfrd of their houses near the gate to be 
died down, and in their stead erected a strong, 
;nire stone building, containing the following 
ony—viz., the porch, the paper-house, the 
nich-hall, the upper and lower lumberies, the 
:liar, the long ward, and the chapel, in the 
^ of which were the following inscriptions ;— 
‘This chapel was erected and ordained for 
y. Divine worship and service of God, by 
zt llight Honourable Sir Stephen Forster, 
uiight, some time Lord Mayor oi this hoiiour- 
i? city, and by Dame Agnes, his wife, for 
use and godly exercise of the prisoners in 
ds prison of Ludgate, anno 1454.” 

Devout soules, that passe this w^ay, 

For Stephen Foiuter, late Maior, heartily pray, 
.Ind Dame Agnes, his spouse, to God conse¬ 
crate. 

That of pitie this house made for Londoners 
in Ludgate. 

So that for lodging and water prisoners here 
nought pay. 

As their kec]>ers sliall all answerc at dreadful 
doomes-day. ” 

These venerable founders not only settled a 
dary for a chaplain of this prison, but ordered 
all the rooms in these additional buildings 
cridbe forever free to all unfortunate citizens, 
that they, on providing their own bedding, 
C'sld py nothing at their discharge for lodg- 
:g or chamber rent. 

Dowgate. —According to the opinion'of Stow, 
>jwgate was originally called “Dowiigate,” 
m the steepness of the descent from the 
haich of St, John, Walbrook, to the River 
hiznes, and that it was anciently a principal 
ajy for ships and vessels to load and laud 
and provisions. It was likewise called 
Diurgate”—that is, the water-gate—and that 
V 15 one of the four original gates of the City, 
f^ere was anciently the trajedus, or ferry, of 
iatling Street, one of the four great military 
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Several other gates on this side of the Cit^ 
ft mentioned by Stow, viz., Wolfgate, Ebgate, 
^ergate, Buttolnhsgate, Billingsgate, etc. ; 
2 these, .so far from having been real gates in 
Sc wall of the City, W’ere only wharves appro- 
dated to the landing of merchandise, and took 
■rir names from the wnd of goods there landed, 
rfrom the names of other places in their neigh- 
•shood, for as the wharf near Dowgate took 
' name from that gate, so, in eiuulation 
■rcof, the erectors of the other wharves, or 
ys, dignified theirs with the epithet of gates. 
BfciBCEGATE. —Stow is of opiliion that this 
which was situated on London Bridge, 

• t its name from that circumstance, which is 
bvioos a truth that there was no necessity 
? nuking so wise a remark. He likewise 
it was one of the four principal gates of 
' City, and that ic was built long before the 
•uiiuest, when there was only a bridge of 
->:r over the Thames; hut, being a vveak 
is of building, it often stood in need of repair. 

- the year 1436 this gate, with the tower upon 
■- fell down, and, being rebuilt, it was burnt in 

- year 1471 by some riotous mariners of Kent, 
ritd by the bastard Faulconbridge. On the 
iri .\pril, 1266, Kin;-- Henry iii. granted to 

- k'^'i'ers oT this and the other gates of Lon- 
th'eeiKncc per day each, from vvhence Mr. 
Kiiiiand concludes that tliey w’ere only his col- 
Betonj, and that the toll was appropriated to 
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a sun or moon with a penknife—makes a few 
trees and gate-iK)sts—all slanting like written 
letters /, and when term vacation comes, takes 
the thing homo for fiimily admiration. In 
all human accomplishments—I don’t adopt the 
word in tlie young-ladylike sense of accomplish¬ 
ment, but ill the better sense of things done, 
problems solved, aspirations achieved—you will 
find that success depends on beginning with 
first princinles of sketching (to borrow an 
artistic mode of e.vpression) befom elaborating. 

“ Well,” you will exclaim, “ what in the name 
of wonder has all this rigmarole to do with electric 
pens? ” I will tell you. Before me lies a book— 
a scientific book. I am scanning the pages of 
that book, text and pictures, to extract informa¬ 
tion for you. It is a French book. I note 
some particulars of Mr. Edison’s electric pen, 
and I wish you to understand the instrument. 
The statement before me is very good, good for 
an electrician or an engineer, but I am sure you 
young fellows wouldn’t understand it. No ? 
Well, no, 1 repeat; but here is a sentence trans¬ 
lated, judge for yourselves. 

“The alternative movement is given to the 
pen by a small and very ingenious electro-motor, 
fixed oil the top of the penholder. The pen’s 
point is at the lower end of a stem, w’hich 
traverses the penholder, and terminates at its 
upper extremity in a bifurcation, which grasi*>3 
an eccentric mounted on the axis of movement. 
This eccentric has three cams, and sixty revolu¬ 
tions per second are necessary to effect the 
hundred and eighty beats of which we have 
spoken. This axis carries a plate of soft iron, 
which serves the purpose of a moveable armature 
to a stationary electro-magnet, in front of which 
it rapidly rotates, actuat^ by a very simple 
conductor,” etc., etc. Have you had enough ? 
Ay, more than enough. I have no (piarrcl with 
the author. He is correct. I have studied 
electricity and a little engineering, so I under¬ 
stand him. But you don't. How many of yon 
know what a ca?n is ? 

Let me put the case, then, in ray own stupid 
way. Edison's electric pen is a device for 
pricking letters on or rather through a sheet of 
I paper, by a needle-point made to dance up 
und down by some force. Tlie force—^the 
motive .power—being in this case electricity. 
Thus far, at least, you can understand my word- 
sketch, 1 am sure. 

How can electricity be made to effect the 
needle-dancing and puncturing of the paper ? 
Presently you shall have a word-sketch of that, 
hut ill a i)a8sing way remember that, gi-anting 
the existence of a force, we can surely use it. 

You shall now he told how to develop 
electrical force and translate it into force that is 
mechanical. Provide yourself with some yards 
of iron or ^brass or copper wire wound all over 
with thread, or still better, silk. 

Provide yourself also with a round iron bar, 
about half an inch thick and some eight inches 
long will do ; then get a smith to bend this 


the use of his majesty. Tliis gate being very 
much damaged by fire in the year 1726, it W’as 
soon afterwaitls taken dow’ii and rebuilt, and 
was finished in the year 1728, when two posterns 
W’cre made. 

All the old gates were taken down in 1760- 
1762. A statue of Queen Elizabeth, from Lud- 
gato, is now placed on the outer w’all of St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-AYest. The statues of Lud and 
his sons, from the same gate, are in the ground.s 
of St. Dunstan’s Villa, the Marquis of Hert¬ 
ford’s, in Kegoiit’s Park. Four of the figures 
from Newgate are in the south front of the 
modern prison of the same name. 

Temple Bar, after frequent clamour for its 
removal on account of obstruction to traffic, 
w'as removed, as all our readers must know’, not 
lou" since, and various suggestions have been 
made for its preservation, say on the Thames 
Embankment, or in Epping Forest, which is 
now preserved for public use, thanks mainly to 
the exertions of the City. Its various parts w ere 
carefully numbered in being Liken down, so that 
it can be re-erected without much difficulty. 

Beyond the City, one of the most noted gates 
was that of old Whitehall, long since removed. 


THE ELECTEIC PEN. 

Described by Dr. Scofferx. 


SUBJECT of much interest 
is this. You will have 
noticed, if observant, the 
difference of procedure be¬ 
tween a weak amateur 
artist and a true artist in 
their respective ways of 
making a picture. Sup¬ 
pose the picture to be a 
h^re group, for example. 
The real artist takes his 
cliarcoal and rapidly clashes 
in a general effect and 
outline, paying due heed 
to proportion. He does not single out one 
particular individual in his figure group for 
special attention, but here a dash, there a line, 
he treats all alike. He does not think that it is 
absolutely necc.ssary to begin at a pictorial 
man’s head, and work downwards to the feet, 
finishing os he goes. His sketch is often 
rough as rough can be, but he, having appre¬ 
hended the general cast of his subject rightly, 
has made no mistake. So fur os his sketch goes 
it is correct; fiuish will come hereafter. 

Contrast Uiis work with the w’ork of a weak 


amateur, and more especially a weak young lady 
amateur. She has probably received her artistic 
instruction—/ save the mark !—at some 
finishing school—I beg her pardon, college— 
where drawing and painting iiistmction “ in all 
styles ” is professedly taught. She is given a 
smooth carcl of tinted paper ; she scratches out 


bar into the shape of a letter fi. As you are to 
use the U downward, so I print it clowmw'ard. 
Next wind your wire in close coil around the 
U, leaving two long ends projecting. Bring 
the tw’o ends respectively in contact with the 
terminal poles of a voltaic battery in action, and 
then look out for a wonder. You see our arrange- 
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ment is such that the current ef electricity set 
up can only get to the farther end of your wire 
from the nearer by traversing spirally all round 
the iron U as many times as there are coil turns. 
Now a remarkable law of electro-magnetism is 
this—viz., whenever an electric current is made 
to traverse spirally round an iron bar, that bar 
for the time being is a magnet. Vour iron U 
is a magnet. Lay some bits of iron underneath 
the ends of the IT, and sec how^ the thing will 
pick them up. Lay a transverse bar across the 
ends of your letter U, and see how the bar will 
be held up. Finally, break contact with the 
actuating battery, {iod see how on the instant 
the U ceases to be a magnet. The armature falls, 
and supposing it to have been anned with a 
needle-point, would not that i>oint have pricked 
a sliect of i)aper, had a sheet of paper been laid in 
position ? All the rest is a question of engineer¬ 
ing. Mr. Edison, for reasons unnecessary here 
to explain, does not work direct with the elec¬ 
tricity set free from his galvanic battery. But with 
that electricity he makes a magnet just as you 
have made a magnet, and then works backward 
—that is to say, from the magnet he gets back 
electricity in stronger working condition than 
that immediately developed from the battery. 

“ But we haven’t got a voltaic batter}’,” some¬ 
body may tell me. Get one, then—nothing 
more easy. Buy one sheet of zinc about six 
inches square ; a second, the same dimensions 
of copper. Solder one wire end to an extremity 
of the zinc-plate, the other end to the copper¬ 
plate— us your battery. When you want it 
to act, simjdy immerse the two plates—they not 
being allowed to touch—in a mixture of one 
part to six (measure) oil of vitriol and water. 
Mr. Edison does not use this sort of battery, but 
it is the best for your purposes. 

Mr. Edison’s electric, or rather magneto¬ 
electric, pen must be a clum.sy thing to use, you 
may fancy, and so it is ; but it will do wliat 
ordinary i>en3 will not do—will give ^’ou a 
perforated stencil plate, over which printer’s 
ink being rubbed, or upon it pressed, the ink 
will pa.ss through and upon a plain sheet of 
paper. In this way any number of copies can 
be worked olf, as is evident. 
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ISCATORKS.-The rIow- 
womi float for night- 
flshiDR U on sale at 
nearly' all the Lon 
don tackle - shops. 
Its price is Is.Gd. 

A MYSTIC.—Wo have 
net enough room; 
for authorities on 
the lives of the men 
you mention your 
nest course is t<} 
con.<uilt a good )>io- 
graphlcal dictlonar)’ 
at seine public library, and note the books which are 
Riven at the foot of each article. The work you 
mention is a very good one ; it is often difficult to 
say which is "the book on a subject. 


Sigma.— Wilkinson’s “Modem Athletics’* might suit 
you. Published at 346, Strand, price Is. (ki. 

H. W. H.—1. The Crutched Friars were simply those 
who had a cross marked on their dress. So called 
from the foitiu Crttctaft—crossed. ‘2. Yes. 

R. J. Browning.—U ouse-painters’ colours are mixed 
with linseed (li* or spirits-of-turpentine, or a pro¬ 
portion of both. Lockwood and Co., Stationers' Hall 
Court, have a book on "Writing" which would be 
useful to you. 

Viking.—Y ou can hardly train on a vegetarian diet. The 
course given by us in our articles on "Training” was 
advisably mentioned as being the least violent and 
least e-xpensive. If you cannot afford the necessary 
food, better leave training, so far as dieting is con¬ 
cerned, alone. 

Puzzled.—Y our name is the one that was given in 
registering your birth. If an alteration in that 
name was made at your baptism, notice should have 
been given to the registrar, and the entry in the 
official books corrected. 

A. W. 8.—Supposing you had lost your dog, and found 
it only after some time, would you not thiuk it 
rather strange if the possessor should refuse to give 
him up on the ground that you did nut see his 
advertisement? The dog may never be claimed; 
keep it till it is. 

A. O F. C. —Rub your shells with a rag dipped in 
hydrochloric acid until tlie outer dull skin is re¬ 
moved, and then wash them in hot water ; liry them 
in hot sawdust, and polish witli wash-leuthyr. Take 
care of your liands. 

S. D. V. P.—The times are very fair. Persevere : the 
pursuit of athletics, if not indulged iii to excess, 
never does any one any harm. 

F. G, (Lincoln.)—We liope to commence the promised 
articles on “Fowls, and Huw to keep them for 
Fancy and Profit,’* almost immediately. A coloured 
plate of Boys’ I’ets, includiug fowls, has been already 
Issued by us. 

A. M. (Bow Road) and Others.—Throw the pamphlet 
straightway into the fire, and avoid the writer of it 
as you would your worst enemy. Simply give up at 
once and for ever the baleful practice, and seeking 
help in this, as in all other matters, from God, feel 
thankful that you wrote to us before committing 
yourself to the tender mercies of the cruel advertis¬ 
ing sharks. 

Manta.— There is nothing better, even if there be 
anything so good, than the articles on " A Life on the 
Ocean Wave,” published in our last volume. All 
the back numbers contaiuing the articles may still 
be obtained at the published price, and they will 
furnish the particulars you desire. 

W. II. R. (Tynemouth.)—Read the various articles on 
yacht-building that nave appeared in our columns. 
We know of nothing else so readily accessible, nor 
so complete. 

Donec Vivo Fido —Procurator means a ‘‘manager;** 
fiscal, " relating to revenue.” In Scotland the fiscal 
is the law officer who prosecutes in criminal 
matters. 

Inquisitive.— Get some cheap manual of photography. 
Try Abney’s, or some other. If you <lo not know 
" what acid, or whatever it may be, it is which pho¬ 
tographers apply to the glass on which to receive tlie 
impression,’’ no wonder you camt; to a staudstlll. 
Your " coin’’is a " token." 

Pen. —To grow mistletoe make an incision In the bark 
of an apple-tree on the underside of a branch,where 
birds are not likely to get, and insert some ripe 
berries, fastening the bark down over them. 

Ariel Flyaway.—a list of Jules Verne’s works was 
given in our article on his life in our last volume. 
All your other questions have been answered. 

C. P. Houston.- 1. The Loire is about 600 miles long; 
the navigation begins at about 450 miles from the 
mouth. The difference in tlie length as given in 
your biKiks is due to different branches being taken 
as the main stream. 2. It cannot be done satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Nelson’s Coxswain.— The books of voyages you men¬ 
tion were all published by the old Hakluyt Society. 
Your best course would be to advertise or apply to 
Solheran and Co. or other large booksellers. 

W. E. H. Morgan.—N o matter where his parents came 
from, if a man was bem in England, and lives in 
England, he is an Englishman. 

H. N. C.—Here is what Toodles says about Knuckle¬ 
bones, and an uncommonly Interesting game we 
should think it was! “Order of Knucklebones— 
Practice, ones, tw-os, threes, fours, creepraouse, 
chuck-ups, dux 1, dux 2, dux 3, dux 4, clicks, non¬ 
clicks. postman's-knock, double postman’s-knock, 
fingers, inches, spances, short arms, long arms, 
ana triangles ; sriuares, daggers, swords ; pockets 1, 
pockets 2, pockets 3, pockets 4, everlastings !” F. J. 
BUCKKLL says that the game is identical with Dibs, 
jdayed with five small l)onea from the knuckles of a 
sheep, and is treated of in Hoyle. In a recent B.O.P 
it was pretty fully described. 

Science.— Students other than those educated in 
Department Schools can go up for the Government 
Science Examinations on payment of a small fee. 
Apply to the nearest class-rooms, or to South Ken¬ 
sington direct. You would not stand the ghost of a 
chance at any examination unless you improve in 
your spelling; it is—pardon us for saying so-posi¬ 
tively awful. 


P. C —The best things to run in are properly ma(] 
running-shoes, not boots, which you get from speeh 
makers. 

R. Aitken Pryor.—F riction always generates heat, e 
matter how or where applied. The experiment h: 
been tried over and over again. Two pieces of 1< 
rubbed together will produce heat. To find out t! 
number of cumbinations the alphabet is capable < 
multiply one by two; muHiitly the proouct I 
3; multiply that by 4; and so on nmltiplyir 
each successive product by the next numl>€r unt 
you have multiplied 25 times the product of the 1 
result by 2(3. ’i he sum thus obtained is the nuiMb< 
of combinations 26 articles are capable of, using tl 
whole 26 each time. 

Herkwabd.- -Anthropomorphism istherepresentatic 
of the Deity under a human form, or w’ith hums 
attributes and .'tffections. Deanthropomorphis 
explains itself. The Jiest English and French (an 
German, too) Technological Dictionary that v 
know is Bumpff's, published by TrUbner and Co. 

W. J. Tuthill.—A good, clear varnish for colour? 
prints is made by dissolving an ounce of Cana? 
balsam In two ounces of spirits-of-turpentine ; or yc 
can dissolve three ounces of Canada balsam at 
three ounces of clear white resin in a pint of oil-c 
turpentine. Cover your picture first with a coat 
size. For frames use pale oak varnish. For patten 
of frames and mouldings, applv to Beckmann Hr 
thers. Cow cross Street, Smitbfield. 

E. T. Mumford and Others —A good electrical-instr 
ment cement is made by melting together, at 
moderate heat, five pounds of resin, and one each 
red-ochre and wax, and two ounces of ploster-o 
Palis. The so-called London cement is made I 
boiling a piece of Gloucester cheese three time 
each time allowing the water to 1>oll awaj, at 
thoroughly working up the residuum w ith dry quic 
lime. Another good cement for glass, etc., is ma< 
by digesting a quarter of a pound of small oranj 
shellac in three ounces of the strongest rectifi* 
spirit, keeping it warm, and getting it to the co 

^ sistency of treacle. 

Bauldy Bain —Moir Is from the Gaelic Mhor—grea 
Very few derivations are known to l)e actually tru 
the majority must of necessity be speculative. Tl 
height of a mountain is told by the height of ti 
mercury in the barometer, by noting the differen 
between its position at the sea-level and its positi< 
on tlie summit. The pressure of the air decreases 
we ascend. Any elementary book on physics w' 
give you the information you require. Thaoks I 
the arms. 

Telegraph.— 1. There are many good cements on sa 
for repairing crockery. Try any ollshop or druggist 
The great secret is to warm the edges of the crotke 
before you apply the warm cement. 2. Sulphu 
nitre, and charcoal; but home-made gunpowder is 
novelty which you had better not tr>’ your hand j 
or disconsolate friends may be seeking for yo 
whereabouts. 

P. S.—The drowsiness of an evening of which yi 
complain, in regard to your studies for examinatio 
is, supposing you are in fair health, not by any mea 
a matter to be attacked, as you w’ould seem to thin 
with medicine. It may be simply a sign that 
are honestly wearied, and thus Nature’s call to rei 
You might tr)' a short, sliaip walk ; but, w hatev 
you do, eschew stimulants or drugs. Nature, If th 
forced, is sure to take reprisals; and to force t 
Jaded mind inevitably implies reaction. 

W. and E. Rumble.—C ommence your letter “Sir** 
never say "Hon. Sir”—and consult our articlea < 
Cricket, by Dr. \V. G. Grace. Nothing better ( 
fuller) on the practical part of the game has yet be< 
written. 

A. L.—The freedom of the City may be obtained 
servitude when the person is Imund to a freem^ 
according to the custom of the City, and serves du 
aud truly seven years ; by patrimony If the person 
the son or daughter (unmarried or a widow) of 
freeman, born after the admission of the father, ai 
having attained the age of twenty-one years ; by gi 
or honorary freedom, os in the case of Sir Hen 
Bessemer you mention ; and by redemption or pu 
chase with or without the interference of a Compan 
A person neither holding premises nor carrying < 
business within the City or its liberties would tia 
to pay £27 18s. 4d., and that we suppose is what t: 
freedom -barring the honour—is worth to its illij 
trious recipients. 

A. R. B. and T.—The Art Dlrectorv' will give you fi 
particulars as to art classes, with lists of atudie 
rules, addresses, examination information, etc. Tl 
Science Directory w ill give you similar particulars 
to the Department Science Classes. Both are pu 
lished by the Department of Science and Art, c<j 
one shilling, and are obtainable at the bookstall 
South Kensington ^luseum and elsewhere. Xbe 
are art classes at Higlibur}’ Institute. 

M. U.—There w’ere only three men that we have liea 
of as “ Wonders of the World.” One was the Ki 
peror Frederick ll.; one was Gellert (Pope Sylv« 
ter II.), whose learning was prodigious; and t 
other was his pupil, the Emperor Otto HI., who -w 
seemingly a verj’ ordinary individual, and the or 
won<lerful thing alxint whom is his having ov 

called a " Wonder of the World!” 

A. K. Rutherford. -You could see the list at t 
Advocate’s Library In Edinburgh. Are you so 
there was an Indian Navy at the date you priv 
Clive w.a8 born in 1725. Plassey was fought la 17* 
and you are asking about 1720 ! 







THE ADVENTUROUS VOYAGE OF THE POLLY. 


“The danger was Imminent.” 


By S. Whitchurch Sadler, r n., 
Author of ” The Slave Captains Escape," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER II. 

I don’t suppose it bas chanced to many people as it 
did to me that day, when I brought the Polly down 
the fever-haunted Camaroons into the open sea, to be 
virtually in command of a ship before their sixteenth 
birthday had struck. 

The command did not give me much pleasure at the 
time, I know—considering that the three last of my 
messmates were lying fever-stricken on the deck close 

By_and my troubles began with the sea-breezei which 

set in directly we were clear of the river. 
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Very pleasant was this refreshing breeze* 
Imt unluckily it blew dead on shore, and 
the first puff threw the brig flat aback. 
In this predicament there were just three 
things that wanted to be done at the same 
time. However, as I could not be in three 
places at once, I was obliged to do them 
one after the other. 

The first was the helm. This at all 
events I was compelled to quit for the 
present. So I made the wheel fast, which 
was aU I could do. Then I ran forward, 
and with great difficulty managed to trim 
the fore-topsail, so that it should be all 
right when I got the vessel on the star¬ 
board tack. Luckily there were two reefs 
in the sail before it was set, else it would 
have been altogether beyond my powers. 
Then, after attending to the jib, which all 
this time had been flapping violently, I 
went back to the wheel, and soon had 
the satisfaction of seeing the vessel once 
more gathering way and slipping—slowly 
enough—^through the water. 

Soon I found, however, that although 
jib and fore-topsail did very well when 
coming down the river with a fair wind, 
yet now that the brig was close-hauled 
some sail farther aft was absolutely neces¬ 
sary. She would scarcely steer at all, and 
kept falling off before the wind. 

Now it was no use attempting to do 
anything with the main-topsail; it was 
^together too big an affair for me to 
manage. But I did contrive, with much 
trouble, to set a comer of the boom-main¬ 
sail or spanker, and after that the difficulty 
in steering vanished. In fact I found that 
by giving her the least bit of lee helm, the 
vessel would steer herself. A great com¬ 
fort this ; for, making the wheel fast, I was 
a,ble to mn forward and have a look at the 
.sick men. So full of work had I been all 
this time, that I had almost forgotten the 
•existence of any one on board except myself 
and these poor fellows, so that hearing the 
tinkle of a bell while giving some dri^ to 
Borlase — the other two were quite in¬ 
sensible—I started up in sudden surprise. 

It was the bell in the cabin. Going 
below, I found Captain Southport, to my 
great relief, quite sensible, and able to 
speak, although his voice was but a whisper. 

“When did we get under wayP” he 
asked—of course, he could tell by ■ the 
motion of the ship that we were at sea. 

“ At eight o’clock this morning, sir.” 

“ Then where are we now ? and how is 
her head?” 

“ Sou’-west-and-by-south; close-hauled 
on the starboard tack, under fore-topsail, 
jib, and spanker.” 

I saw at once, before the answer came, 
what a mess I had made of it. “ Fore- 
topsail, jib, and spanker! Why doesn’t 
the mate make more sail? Send him to 
mo.” 

I was afraid, while the captain was in 
such a weak state, to let him know sud¬ 
denly all our misfortunes, so I replied that 
the mate was too ill to come below. But 
I su])pose my manner betrayed me, for 
after a little while he said, kindly, “ Don’t 
be afraid, Tracy; tell me all.” 

Then I told him everything—of the 
mate’s sudden death and ti>e illness of the 
other fever-stricken men; and how, helped 
by Borlase, until ho too succumbed, I liad 
got the brig under w^ay, and then all the 
trouble of making sail single-handed. 

“ You have done ciipitaliy ! ” he said, 
when the story was finished. “ And now 
1 think you must go on deck, for I can’t 
talk any more; or ly I thank God that I 
ani—as I believe — really getting better.” 


I went on deck, also witb a very thank¬ 
ful heart, feeling that now there was a 
good hope of my being saved from the 
fato of becoming the sole survivor onboard 
the ill-starred ship. 

So the day passed on, the ship gradually 
drawing off shore, and the high mountain 
peaks of Fernando Pq always in sight on 
the starboard beam and quarter, until, 
late in the afternoon, the wind dropped. 
Beleased by the. calm from any navigating 
cares, I went forward, and after hauling 
down the useless jib, placed myself on the 
deck beside Borlase. 

** I don’t think I shall live through the 
night,” said the young sailor, as I put my 
hand on his. 

I could only press his hand in reply, 
for his face was so changed that, to my 
young, eyes, he seemed even then almost 
dying. 

“ Poor mother! ” he went on, “ how she 
will miss me! Will you mind telling her, 
Tracy ? She lives at Bristol; you will see 
the address in an old Bible she rave me 
when I first went afloat. She di^’t like 
me to go, for father was lost at sea, and I 
was the only one left, she said.” 

He was quiet for some minutes, when 
he spoke again the voice was so weak that 
I could scarcely make out the words. 

“ ‘The only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow.’ Bead.” 

Then I understood on what the sailor’s 
thoughts were dwelling. But I had scarcely 
read three verses of the sacred story when 
the grasp of his hand relaxed. His ears 
were for ever closed in this world! 

It was a miserable night that succeeded. 
The two other men lingered imtil the 
morning watch, when they both passed 
away, after a paroxysm of the dreadful 
vomiio prieto, or black vomit. 

When all was over I went down to the 
cabin, feeling as if I could not stay any 
longer on deck. The captain was most 
kind, and did all he could to comfort me. 
But he could not yet move from his cot, 
and both he and 1 knew well that on my 
shoulders must rest the one remaining 
painful duty of committing the bodies of 
our four dead to the deep. 

Well, I did it. By twelve o’clock on 
that day I had wrapped each of the bodies I 
in a hammock, and weighted them well | 
with shot. Then, one by one, I pushed 
them overboard from the gangway, watch¬ 
ing each as it sank upright through the 
clear water. Very thankful was I that 
they did all sink; if any had floated I 
should not have known what to do. 

When all was done, and the ship cleared 
of the dreadful load, I knelt on the deck, 
and tried to read some of the burial 
service out of the “ praters for those at 
sea.” But it was no use. I regularly 
broke down, and could not read a word. 

It was rather a good thing for me that 
j ust then a sudden squall struck the ship, 
a squall that soon freshened into a regular 
tornado. No doubt it had been threaten¬ 
ing for some time, only I had been too 
absorbed in my work to notice what was 
going on overhead. I rushed to the w'heel, 
but the little brig was heeling over 
terribly, and would not answer her holm, 
while such was the strength of the wind, 
that the fore-topsail, although double- 
reefed, was nearly tom from the bolt- 
ropes. 

The danger was imminent. In another 
raii»ute either the sail or the mast—perhnps 
both—would go. There was no help for it, 
the sail be lowered. So, running 

1 forward, I cast off the topsail halyards, 


and watched the yard as it came down by 
the run, doubting greatly whether I 
should ever be able to get it up again. 

The brig, relieved from the pressure, 
righted at once, and all I had to do now 
was to manage the helm carefully as she 
ran before the wind. It was tiring -work, 
though, and by the time the tornado had. 
spent its fury-^which was not until two or 
three hours had passed—my arms were 
aching tenibly from the long spell at the 
wheel in such weather. 

Captain Southport, when I was able to 
leave the deck, began to talk quite cheer¬ 
fully of getting about the next day, and 
in fact, seemed altogether so much better 
that I too felt happier, and inclined to 
forget all the miseries we had passed 
through. I told him how I had been 
obliged to lower the topsail, and of my 
inward qualms as to getting it up. 

“ Never mind,” he said, with a smile, 
“ you must wait a day or two, until I am 
strong enough to take a pull at the hal¬ 
yards ; we shall have a nice yam to spin 
when the old brig is safely moored in 
Bristol Docks.” 

But we wore a long way from the ancient 
city yet, and whether the Polly would ever 
again sail up the muddy Avon, who could 
tdl! 

The second night at sea Was far better 
than the first; sOl was fine and clear over¬ 
head, and a gentle breeze just gave the 
brig steerage way over the smooth water. 
Had it been blowing a gale of wind it 
would have been all the same to me. I 
was dead beat. Leaving the ship to steer 
herself, I threw myself down on the deck, 
and in a moment was fast asleep. 

Waking up, it was broad daylight. Re¬ 
freshed and ready for anything, I took a 
turn round the deck, glanced at the com¬ 
pass to see if we were lying oxir course, 
and then scanned the horizon. On the 
weather bow was a strange sail, about 
three or four miles off, apparently standing 
towards us. At that distance I couldn’t 
well make out her rig, so I fetched the 
captain’s glass from the cabin, and after a 
good long look went below to make my 
report. 

“ A very queer-looking craft, with two 
long lateen sails, like wings, just as you 
see in pictures of Mediterranean seaports,” 

“ A felucca, you mean,” and the captain 
looked very grave. “ If so, she is no honest 
trader.” 

“ You think the vessel is a slaver ?” 

“ No doubt at all as to that. I only 
hope she is nothing worse. But many of 
these ship.s, manned as they are by ruffians 
of the deepest dye, are quite ready for a 
little piracy, if an unarmed merchant 
vessel comes in their way. I wonder,” he 
went on, after thinking a bit, I wonder 
whether I could manage to get on deck 
and have a look at her.” 

There were but a few steps to go up. but 
it was difficult work helping him over even 
those few. At length, however, the cap¬ 
tain stood once more on his owm quarter¬ 
deck. 

One look at the strange sail was enough 
to his practised eyes; and so much closer 
had she now drawn that he needed no 
glass. There was deep depression in his 
voice as he spoke. 

“ She shows no colours, and the decks 
are crowded with men. I don’t like her 
looks; no mere slaver would tarry such a 
crew. Anyway, we are entirely at her 
mercy; you can do nothing but hoist the 
ensign ; possibly she may respect the Eng¬ 
lish liag.” 
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Captain Southport almost dropped on 
the deck as he finished speaking. So weak 
was he still, that he offered no opposition 
to my leading him back to the cabin and 
placing him again in his cot. There I left 
him. 

Now, there are two ways of getting rid 
of an enemy when you chance to meet with 
one on the high seas. You may fight, or 
you may show a clean pair of heels and 
run away. But how could I fight when I 
had no crew ? And how could the poor 
old brig run away without sails ? 

This was my feeling when I saw the 
felucca coming gradually closer, the men 
who were swarming in her bows doubtless 
wondering much what the brig meant by 
dawdling about in those seas with no more 
sail set than the jib and a corner of the 
spanker. 

Well, when you can neither fight nor 
run away, you must surrender; but first I 
thought it would be well to show our 
colours. The ensign was all ready abaft 
lor hoisting, and I ran it up to the peak. 
Scarce had its folds fluttered on the breeze 
when a vivid flash burst forth from the 
felucca’s side, and a round shot Bcreamed 
over my head, ricochetting in the water 
istem. 

(To he continued.) 



PUTTING SALT ON A BIRD’S 
TAIL. 

WONDER whether the boys 
of this generation are as 
credulous as those of—well, 
an indefinite number of years 
ago. I wonder whether it 
is os common a practice 
to-day as it was when I was 
young, for grown-up people 
to take advantage of in¬ 
genuousness and mislead the 
little people around them 
by statements which may be 
literally true, but which are 
yet untruths, because both 
calculated and intended to 
deceive. I can recall to 
mind two instances of this 
sort of thing as perpetrated 
in my youth. By one state¬ 
ment I was myself misled; 
_ ^ ^ the other I steadily refused 

^ ^ to believe, though I do not 

suppose I saw the trick by 
which it was intended to deceive. 

Grey hairs are here and there upon me, yet it 
seems but yesterday since one of my school¬ 
fellows at Colchester drew me aside with a terri¬ 
ble story pertaining to the red lion, which in 
those days stood perched upon the top of the 
big lamp which projected above the gateway of 
the hotel of that ilk. 1 wonder whether the 
fierce-looking figure protrudes itself still upon 
the attention of every passenger along the High 
Street. My companion had been told—and his 
trepidation, even in the broad daylight, boro 
evidence to his belief of the absurd tale—that 
“ every night when the red lion hears the clock 
strike twelve at midnight, he comes down from 
the lamp and paces up and down Lion Walk— 
a thoroughfare just behind the hotel —in search 
of any little boy that might chance to be astray 
at that hour.” 

As I have said, I stoutly refn.sed credence to 
this tale. In the first place, I questioned whether 
the lion could jump down without breaking his 
neck, or get up again without a ladder. Besides 
which, I had such conKdence in the authority of 
the poHccmen of the Town Hall, which shinds 
just across the wav, that 1 felt sure his lionship 
would have been locked up if he had attempted 
anything against the lives of the people 
•of the place. How long it was before I 


discovered that the story was only a localised 
ver.sion of a very common joke, the point of 
which turns upon the wooden figin-e’s incapacity 
to hear, 1 cannot say. I only know that my 
scepticism saved me from the trepidation w’hich 
my schoolfellow experienced to the full, because 
of his greater readiness to believe whatever he 
might chance to hear. 

Possibly my want of faith in the lion story 
was partly attributable to an earlier experience 
in the matter of bird catching. 1 W’as always 
fond of birds. Now, I like to see the pretty 
creatures in full enjoyment of their liberty. 
Then, mv little fingers often itched to have the 
beautiful birds in their grasp. Many a run have 
I had in the vain attempt to catch some one or 
other of the feathered tribe. Many a cry has 
been the sequel to my fruitless exertion. One 
day I was told with all gravity—what other boys, 

I suppose, have been told in otlier ages—that 
“ if 1 took a pinch of salt and put it carefully 
on the bird’s tail, I should be able to catch it 
easily.” Well do I remember sallying forth one 
frosty morning, witli a quantity of salt carefully 
wrapped in paper, cheered with the confident 
expectation of making endless captures. It was 
weary work. The sharp frost made the birds 
very tame, and I was continually buoyed up 
with the hope of success, in spite of my early 
failures. But as the morning wore on the frost 
played sad pranks with my poor half-frozen 
fingers ; for, resolved that failure should not 
arise from any want of readiness on my part, I 
crept about with arm extended, and a modicum 
of salt held firmly between finger and thumb, 
60 that I might more speedily mlfil the condi¬ 
tion of success. The experience W’as bitter ; 
but one morning sufficed to open my eyes to the 
deceptiveness of the world in which I lived. 
Witn hands and feet benumbed with cold, and 
with tears nearlv freezing on my cheeks, I made 
my way to the child’s unfailing source of conso- i 
lation, a gentle and loving mother. 

I have since had many occasions' to remember 
my early efforts to “ put salt on a bird’s tail.” 

I learned then what, in other forms, I have 
proved a thousand times since, that we fail to 
accomplish the impossible, because there is, so 
to speak, an antecedent impossibility also to be 
overcome. There are some, for instance, who 
want to succeed in life without trouble. They 
would like to be wise and clever men, but they 
arc not willing to work hard at their books 
when young, in order to lay by a store of know’- 
ledgo against they reach old age. In some way 
or other they get a notion that there is a 
“ royal road to learning,” and that if they 
attend a lecture or two here, join a class there, 
and buy a few imposing-looking books to put 
upon their shelves, they will become quite pro¬ 
digies of learning without the drudgery of 
downright hard study. Some such youths have 
I known, trying first this wonderful scheme and 
then that, and failing utterly, after all, simply 
because learning is not to be obtained in any 
such fashion. Of course it is true enough that 
they would he clever men if it were only pos¬ 
sible to become clever lads without trouble ; but 
since that is an effectual barrier, the attempt is 
just like “ putting salt on a bird’s tail.” 

There are other lads who covet the position of 
what they are pleased to call “gentlemen,” 
They see men living in beautiful houses, wearing 
fine clothes, riding or driving valuable horses, 
and in other ways enjoying the luxuries of life. 
The young folks know very well that some of 
these men have inherited their wealth from their 
forefathers, while others have obtained theirs 
by long-continued fnigality in their earlier days, 
and by persevering industry from their youth 
up. Our young friends have no heritage of 
wealth to look forward to, and they are quite 
indisposed to emulate the economy of those 
whose position they envy. Bet “ gentlemen ” 
they mean to be, by hook or by crook, and they 
vainly hope to attain their end by aping the 
manners and a.ssuming the garb of their betters. 
But, after all, they are only trying to “ put salt 
on a bird’s tail.” 

Others 1 have known whoso ambition has 
been, not learning or wealth, but the reputation 
of goodness. The story of those who have lived 



to bless mankind, has always hiwl a species of 
fiiscination for such lads. The deeds of daring, 
of heroism, of philanthropy, and of goodness, 
with which the pages of British biography are 
plentifully sprinkled, have always excited a 
vague yearning for at least the honours which 
such deeds have merited. Historians and bio¬ 
graphers have pointed out that brave and 
good men have almost invariably been brave and 
good boys before attaining the reputation w'hich 
jnoves so attractive to those who hear of it. 
It is clearly shown by the story of failure, as 
well as by the story of success, that it is out 
of early virtue and goodness, out of youthful 
truthfulness, generosity, nobleness, and courage, 
that the after life of such attributes is made. 
But to all this some young people wilfully 
close their eyes, and want to be selfish, untruth¬ 
ful, godless boys, and yet hope to develop 
into good and noble men. They who do tl.*.s 
are acting out the childish folly which hopes to 
catch a bird with a pinch of salt. 

Let ino impress the boys with the conviction 
that such a principle will never answer in life. 
In the case of the child, we laugh at his juvenile 
simplicity, while we censure the deception of 
these who imposed upon his credulity. But 
when youths and men attempt to deal witk the 
realities of life in such childish fashion, the 
matter becomes serious. To seek to catch birds 
in this way ^Yill result in childish disappoint¬ 
ment and childish tears. To aim at wisdom, 
position, reputation, and goodness, without 
complying with the conditions under which, 
these things can be secured, will result in some¬ 
thing more bitter than the vexation of a child 
—its tendency is ruin, despair, and death. 

Frederic Wagstaff. 



OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Dreams FulfiUed. 

That dreams are sometimes fulfilled all his¬ 
tory and all experience will attest. But when 
w’o know that the unfulfilled impressions are to 
tlie fulfilled as hundreds of thousands to one, 
w’e must not hastily conclude that there is more 
than coincidence. As it kas been well remarked, 
“ten thousand mothers with sons at sea dream 
fifty times a year of shipwrecks, yet their sons 
come home. AV^hen one such dream i^ollowed 
by a death, the neighbours hear of it, ailfi ^ho 
appetite for the marvellous is fed. ” 


A Free Translation. 

A TREATISE by a learned author had the title, 
“ Omnis bonus liber est”—“Every good man 
is a free man.” A lively French writer trans¬ 
lated the title thus, “Tout livTe est bou’’— 
“ Every book is good ! ” It was well for him 
that he did not live within reach of the Inquisi¬ 
tion, which might have taken this os a refiection 
on the “ Index Expurgatorius.” 


Don’t you wish you may get it ? 

A GENTLEMAN in New York met a rather 
“uncertain” acquaintance the other day, when 
the latter said, “ I’m a little short, and would 
like to ask you a conundrum iu mental arith¬ 
metic.” “ Proceed,” observed the gentleman. 
“ Well,” said the “.short ” man, “ 8 n|q) 08 e you 
had ton dollars in your pocket, and 1 should 
ask you for five dollars, how much would re¬ 
main?” “Ten dollars,” was the prompt 
answer. 




A WEEK ON THE THAMES. 

By Paul Blake, 

Author of Catching a Salmon/’ etc. 

“ TTp the 
U river!” 
TNTiat magic 
words those 
are for reviv¬ 
ing memories 
of pleasant 
days in the 
minds of all 
boating men; 
memories of 
early swims, 
steady morn¬ 
ing pulls, 
afternoon 
laziness, and 
evening con¬ 
tent. Who can paint the delight of sailing against 
stream, or of pulling with it, of breakfast on the 
water or dinner on the bank ? No one can do it as 
it should be done; but in the following pages 1 am 
going to try and give you some idea of the sort 
of life which a boating party led, when some few 
summers ago they managed to arrange for that 
ever favourite trip—from Oxford to Kichmond. 
Those who have made the trip may find some of 
their recollections strengthened, whilst those who 
still have that pleasure in store may be able to 
gather hints that will be useful to them when 
their timp comes. We feel quite certain that if 
boys o- ,y knew how easily the thing could be 
very many more of them would be familiar 
with the grand upper reaches of the Thames 
than is at present the case. 

First, then, as to the crew. Round about 
Marlow and Henley, which we need scarcely tell 
London boys may readily be reached by train 
from Waterloo, one of the best known boats was 
a long cedar and mahogany boat, double sculling, 
carrying one lug sail, broad for the sake of 
safety, but never known to have been passed by 
a similar craft. This boat, the Swan, was the 
property of four friends named Figgis, Martin, 
“Charlton, and Budd. They lived in London, 
but during the summer used to run down every 
week for a day or two’s boating, and every 
season they managed to make an excursion of 
more or less magnitude. On the present occa¬ 
sion nothing less than the journey from Oxford 
to London was contemplated, and in order that 
they might not have to hurry over it they had 
determined to devote a whole week to it—one of 
the very l>est and least expensive ways of spend¬ 
ing a week’s holiday that we know of, and we 
have tried many ways in many lands since then, 
and so know perfectly well wnat we are writing 
about 



No morning could have been more promising 
than that on which the four friends met at 
Oxford on the memorable Monday. They had 
journeyed up from London by an early train, 
and twelve o’clock found them on their way to 
Salter s boat-house, where the Swan had already 
been sent. The crew had soon donned their 
costume, desired for comfort in the first place 
and elegance in the second. A thin tight jersey 
for pulling in, with a heavy woollen “sweater” 
to go over it when resting ; dark-blue knicker¬ 
bockers and stockings, shoes, dark - blue 
“bargee” cap—the customary “straw” may 
; be thought ae rigiicur, but the “bargee” is 
the more servicable—and a pilot coat completed 
the outfit of the crew. Their ordinary clothes 
they left behind in a portmanteau to be for¬ 
warded to Richmond, where they intended to 
disembark. 

T j * twice the man in a jersey that 

I do in a shirt, ” said Figgis, the captain. 

“ It’s as well you domt look it as well as feel 
it, remarked Budd, the smallest member of 
the party, “ for you’re six feet high by about 
three feet through in a shirt, and the boat 
wouldn’t carry a man double your size. As it 
is it s a swindle that I have to pull along so 
much dead weight as you carry about you. ” 

“ Insubordination meets with its due reward, ” 
said the captain, giving Budd a rap, which he 


was unable to retaliate, as his arms were fix 
in the efi’ort to get into a tight jersey. “ No' 
hurry up ; I’ll go down to the boat.” 

“ Hurry up,” retorted Budd ; “ it’s all ve 
well to say that, but it’s not so easy to get in 
a jersey that’s a few sizes smaller than om 
skin.” 

However, it was not long before Figgis ai 
Charlton were ou the thwarts, Budd ai 
Martin being seated on the stern cushion. “A 
you ready ? ^ asked Martin. 

“Yes,” said the scullers. 

“Push her off, then,” cried the coxswain 
the boatman. A gentle push sent the Swj 
into the stream ; the captain, who was rowa 
stroke, bent forward, and in half a minute tl 
voyage had fairly begun—they were puUii 
steadily in the direction of London. 

“ Come, you fellows,” cried the irrepressil 
Budd, “ don’t you see half the place is watchii 
you ? Put more grace into your movemen 
and keep time better ; straight back, bow. T 
and do credit to the boat. ” 

Charlton was about to retort, but Fig^ to 
him not to speak to the man at the wheel. 

^ Martin steered well down the middle of t! 
river, remembering one of the axioms of boatin 
to keep in the centre of the stream when goii 
down. On the Swan glided ; past the we! 
known Christchurch meadows, in front 
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vhich the barges of the colleges lie moored, 
•ist the bridges, across the backwater, until 
Idley Mill was sighted. 

“follow the right bank,” said Figgis, who 



A Lons Reach on the Upper Thames I 


knew all the ins and outs of the river. “ Keep 
joar eye on the lasher. ” 

Budd made a feeble attempt to say some- 
tliing funny about keepin^^ your lashes on your 
eye, but before he had time to make a decent 
of it the lock was reached. By good luck 
It was full, some boats were just coming out, so 
vithout delay they found themselves in their 
List lock. 

Locks aro decidedly drawbacks to Thames 
loitiDg. It is true they afford convenient 
neasuring-places, but not much else can be said 
lor them. When time is an object, one is 
crtain to find the lock empty if going down 
stream, and valuable time is wasted. Then 
there is no doubt that they are more dangerous 
than the open stream, and accidents are by no 
means so well guarded against as they' should 
he. TTie gates are frequently out of repair, and 
nothing is done in the way of mending them 
:ill an accident has shown it to be absolutely 
imperative. 

Now that we have reached the first lock, it 
may be well to give a few hints as to how to 
piss through one. In going down stream do 
lot to approach the gates closely (of course 
iaving room for boats inside to pass out), but in 
•?o!nmg up be careful not to go quite close till 
the gates are open, and be sure to keep your 
i^-oat parallel with the banks, or the nish of the 
^ater will very probably send it broadside, 
which is awkward to see as well as sometimes 
raky. When inside and the gates are shut, hold 
Q to the sides with boat-hooks, stem and stern; 
- the lock is being emptied the position does 
:i3t much matter, if it is being filled do not get 
lear the top end, as the nish is sometimes 
^officient to send the boat dancing across to the 
‘ther side in a dangerous way. Kemember that 
it is very difiicult to get out of a lock if you are 
tipped over in one, and although “ larking ” 
'hould never be indulged in anywhere, it is 
•■pfcially oat of place in a lock. When the 
;:ate3 are open, claw the boat along with the 
^oat-hooks until you are clear, and then be 
tady at once with the sculls, as there is often a 
'tross stream from the weir which may send you 
mto a bank unless you are prepared for it. 

“Now that we have a regular vovage on 
said Charlton, “we ought to have our 
Katies assigned properly. Figgis is captain, of 
but what shall each of us be ? ” 


¥he Soy’^ Own Pkpef. 




' “I’m the midshipmite, and the bos’un tiglit. 
And the crew of the Nancy Bell,” 
sang Budd. 

I “I propose we make Budd cabin-boy,” said 
’ Martin. 

“ First get me a cabin,” replied Budd. “ Now, 
gentlemen—” 

At this moment the lower gates opened, and 
Budd’s attention was occupied with pushing tlie 
boat along with a boat-hook. So soon, how¬ 
ever, as they were out in the stream once more 
he resumed, 

“ I propose, gentlemen—” 

“ There’s a nautical smack about that phrase,” 
intcmipited Charlton. 

“ I pronose, you set of unmannered bargees,” 
went on tlie unabashed Budd, “ that my friend 
at the bow be unanimously elected to look after 
the provision department, and to do the neces- 
sarj’ cooking. ” 

“ 1 don’t mind,” replied Charlton, “ but in 
that case I won’t have anything to do with 
financial matters. I vote that Martin be banker. ” 

“Very well,” assented Martin, “that will 
relieve me of all anxiety about the boat. ’Tis 
true Budd isn’t good for much, but shall we 
make him resj)on8ible for the care of the Swan 
and its contents ? ” 

“ You couldn’t put it into better hands,” said 
Budd. “Now what is there that we can give 
that lazy couple of yards to do who is pulling 
stroke 

“Tm captain,” said Figgis. “I'll have 
general supervision of evervtning, and see that 
none of you shirk your w'ork.” 

“And a jolly easy berth you’ll have of it,” 
retorted Budd. “ Never mind, we’ll take it out 
of you somehow or other. Ah ! here’s the 
bridge ! ” 

I For the last half-mile they had been pulling 


and towers there is a very pretty view from this 
point Then, bending to.their oars, jlhey pulled 
steadily on till they came to Rose Island, by 
the side of which they stopped. 

“ Easy all,”cried the cox. “ Lot’s rest hero 


A Weir and Eel-traps. 

a bit and have a look round the boat As head 
of the commissariat I have grave doubts about 
the provisioning of our vessM.” 

“1 have graver doubts about provisioning 
myself,”said the captain. “I’ve had nothing 
since breakfast but a biscuit, and natme appeals 
for something more substantiaL” 

“Then let us push on and have a regular 
meal,” suggested Charlton. “It's no distance 
to the next lock, and there are lots of splendid 
places to feed in about Nuneham Courtney.” 

“Yes, on you go,” cried Budd; “now that 
dinner has b^n mentioned 1 feel as if I could 
create a famine. ” 



Entering a Lock. 


through a rather flat and uninteresting part; 
I the stream, however, was wider than it had been 
j above Itlley. They stopped for a few moments 
I under the arch to see Oxford, of whose spires 


A few minutes more and the mill was in sight. 
“ Keep to the right,” said Figgis, “ the weir is 
on the left.” 

“ The gates are shut,” said the cox. 
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“ Nu,v V.. ’’ nil together,” said Budd. And 
simultaneously ilie crew shouted in unison, 
“ Lock ! Lock ! Lo-ooock! ” 

There he is,” cried Martin ; “we can get in 
now, I think. Forward all ! ” ^ 

Sand ford Lock is one of the deepest on the 
river, the average fall being seven feet. The 
lasher near it has a melancholy reputation for 
causing the death of more bathers than almost 
any other spot on the Thames. Almost every 
year it demands its victim. Those who batlie 
in the Thames cannot be too careful ; places 
which arc safe enough at ordinary times become 
actually' dangerous when the river is high. 

Martin was an amateur artist of some ability, 
and it required not a little sacrifice on his part 
to passSandford Lock without making a sketch. 
But the others would not hear of it, so he had 
to be content with liopes of better chances in 
future. 

Those who have time to land will find the old 
church worth a visit. There is a tablet over 
the porch stating who restored the place in 1652, 
ending, 

“ Thankes to thy charitie, religiose dame, 
Wch found mee old, and made mee new 
againe.” 

There are some interesting old sculptures inside. 
At the back of tlie churchyard is a farmhouse 
nearly three hundred years old. 

The boat was soon lying underneath some 



Getting up steam I 

overarching trees. The captain sprang to land | 
and made the painter fast to a bough, taking 
care to fix the stern in a similar manner, to pre¬ 
vent the boat swinging out into the stream. 
Needless to say that so experienced an oarsman 
as Figgis was careful to let the prow' point up¬ 
stream. nie cook was soon ashore, shouting | 
out commands to Martin and Budd to hand him j 
the various articles required for the meal, most 
of which W'cre contained in a large picnic-basket 
that stood in the stem. 

“ I should think that basket weighs nearly a 
hundredweight,” said Budd, as he sank down 
exliausted with his exertions. “ It won’t weigh 
so much to put back, though.” 

“ I wish you’d lay the cloth instead of talk¬ 
ing,” said the captain. “You’re doing no¬ 
thing.” 

“No more arc you,” retorted Budd, with 
some tnilli, for his superior ofiicer was sitting 
on the grass. 

“Yes, 1 am,” said Figgis, “I’m trying to 
keep the smoke out of my eyes.” 

However, he did not set a bad example long. | 
In a short time he had the macintosh which ! 
covered the stern of the boat spread on the i 
mound, and a tablecloth over it; the knives, 
forks, spoons, plates, etc., were spread on it, 
the bread extracted from the bread-bag, and the 
dozen other little matters which are onl}- remem¬ 
bered afl«'r long experience put in their proper 
•laces. By this time the kettle was nearly 
•oiling, and the tea would soon bo ready, for 
this w'as to be a combination of tea and din- 


E: 


“How are you getting on, cook?” asked 
Martin. 


“If the water has got half as hot from the 
fire as I have, it must be pretty well boiling.” 

“ I love the singing of the birds,” put in 
Budd, “but just now I should prefer to hear 
the singing of the kettle. Ah ! it’s started at 
laiit. Now hey for cold steak pie !” 

The first meal was soon begun. How they 
did enjoy it ! The fresh air, the lovely scenery, 
were all forgotten for a while, although un¬ 
doubtedly the surroundings and situation added 
to their enjoyment. The first sign of the ap¬ 
proaching conclusion of their tea was the re¬ 
sumption of conversation. 

“I^should like to have a ramble over this 
place,” said Martin ; “there ought to be some 
chamiing spots to sketch.” 

“ We’ll land at the cottages if you like,” said 
Figgis, “and go over. Mr. Harcourt lets any 
one go over the park, I believe.” 

“No,” said Charlton, “only on Tuesdays 
or Thjirsdcays, so we’ro a day early. Terliaps 
’tis as well, fbr wo have a lot to do here this 
afternoon, and then we ought to get to Abing¬ 
don early. ” 

Martin acquiesced with a siglu His dis¬ 
appointment Wiis not great, however, for from 
where ho sat ho could see the cottages and 
^ bridge which form such a charming view, and 
I these he soon Iiad down in his sketch-book. 

. Kut although the crew of the Swan could not 
[ visit Nunehain, thpse who are able to do so will 
j have a treat. The house is historical in in- 
I terest; it W’as built about 1715, and is crowded 
with interesting curiosities, literary 
and artistic. Pope and Prior and 
many other celebrities were fre¬ 
quent vi.sitora in former days, and 
lu the library there are preserved 
many memorials of them. Pictures 
by Kubens, Reynolds, Murillo, and 
others, adorn various rooms; and, 
w'hen tired of indoors, the visitor 
may find new objects of interest in 
the extensive park and gardens, 
from which exquisite views of Ox¬ 
ford, Abingdon, and otLer places 
can be obtained. 

“ Time’s up,” cried Figgis, after 
half an hour’s lazy enjoyment after 
eating. “ Now, Budd and Charlton, 
see if everything W’e shall want is 
hero.” 

Tho cook produced a list from 
liis pocket, and began calling it 
over, ticking each item as Martin 
found it. I will give the principal items as a 
useful guide to any readers who may want 
to know w’hat to pack in their provision-basket 
before starting :—Bread, butter, salt, etc., sugar 
(lump), sugar (sifted), tea, cocoa (for breakfast), 
milk (preserved), potted meats, potted salmon, 
salad, limejuice, water, eggs, bacon, jam, sau- 
sage.s, woo<l, paper, matches. 

“Everything's here,” reported Charlton, 
“but cocoa, bacon, and paper for lighting the 
fire. Budd, you had to get the cocoa, I 
know.” 

“ Yes, I confess I am guilty ; but the fact is 
I detest cocoa, so I thought if I didn’t bring 
any you would have to use tea.” 

“ bid you ! ” said Figgis ; “then you won’t 
have anything to drink to-morrow morning un¬ 
less wo have cocoa, so you’d better see some is 
bought to-night.” 

Budd escaped immediate punishment by jump¬ 
ing into the boat. One of his duties w'as to see 
that everything was packed neatly before they 
started, and also to make sure that nothing was 
left behind. When he had performed these 
functions Figgis cast off. Martin and Budd 
took the sculls, and once more they were in mid- 
stre.am on their way to Abingdon, where they 
meant to stay the night. 

“This is a lovely reach,”said Martin, as they 
passed that wooded bank which stretches along 
on the left. “ How jolly it must bo to own 
Nuncham ! ” 

“Everybody can’t have it,” said Figgis; 
“let’s be thankful some one has tvho lets other 
peojile enjoy it too.” 

“ There’s the railway bridge ! ” 

“ And there’s Abingdon Chui-ch ! ” 


“ Do you remember coming up here last year 
after the flood ? ” asked Martin. 

“ What w’as that ? I wasn’t here.” 

“ Budd and I were towing up tins path in 
the evening. Budd was going first. All at 
once he disappeared—the path was under water, 
and a great hole was hidden by it. Fortunately 
he kept hold of the rope, so I hauled him out. 
pretty easily.” 

“They ought to keep the towpath in better 
repair,” said Charlton. 

“ Who’re they ? ” a.sked the captain; but Budd 
stopped him from continuing, knowing that 
when the captain once began expatiating on 
river rights and w'rongs there was no peace foi 
half an hour. 

“ There’s the lock!” cried Charlton. “ Let’s 
hail in proper style.” 

Figgis was a musician of some ability, and all 
the members of the crew w’ere very fond ot 
music—in fact, it was their love of it which 
had originally brought them together. Charl¬ 
ton, in addition to Ids skill as a cook, wrote 
tolerable verses, some of which Figgis had set 
to music, and many were the glees and madri¬ 
gals w’hich the crew had sung together as they 
sailed or drifted down the river. Each of then: 
carried a .small ms. music-book in his pocket, 
containing his part in a considerable selection 
of their favourites, so that at any time they^ 
could amuse themselves by that most delightful 
form of music—male voice part-son^. Amongst 
Figgis’s compositions was a “lock hail,” which 
it was the crew'’s custom to sing when nearing a. 
lock ; although it is very simple it has a very 
good effect on the water. 


LOCK HAIL 



The lu.stily-shouted hail was soon answered. 
They pas.sed through the rather deep lock, and 
a few strokes landed them at the Nag’s Head. 
Here they disembarked. Figgis and Charlton 
went to see about beds; Budd and Martin 
remained behind to see the boat properly un¬ 
loaded. By the time tlicy had done v hat was 
nece.ssary the others had returned, after a suc¬ 
cessful survey ; so, bidding the boatman good- 
I night, with ordera to be ready at 7.30 next 
t morning, they took up their handbags, and 
made for the Crowm and Thistle. 

It had been a subject of long debate whether 
they should camp out during this trip or not. 
In many respects it is pleasanter ; there is a 
freedom from restraint which is very enjoyable 
to those whose lives are chieflv spent between 
four walls, but on the whole the crew had de¬ 
cided to sleep indoors. The chief reason for the 
decision was that camping-out involves carrying 
such a quantity of extra luggage, and, as it was, 
they had as much on boai^ as they cjired tc 
have. The unsettled state of the weather com¬ 
pelled them to carry macintoshes and leggings; 
they hod two heavy mgs to use in the evenings; 
then each had a small bag to contain S|ure jer¬ 
sey, socks, etc., with his brush and comb iind 
other necessaries ; add to the above the picnic- 
bjisket with its contents, the bread-bag, cooking 
apparatus, water-jug, spare pair of sculls, tow¬ 
ing-mast and rope, mast and sail, and various 
other details, and it can be seen that it was a 
matter of importance to keep down the list of 
additions. However, information regartling 
camping-out will be found farther on for those 
who contemplate it. 

Sleep did not require much wooing—op-‘n 
air, rowing, and an evening nimble induce ^ 
speedy slumbers. The crew retired to rest, con 



tent with their fir^t da3% the pleasure of wliieh 
had not been marred by a single untoward 
event. 

{To he continued.') 



JUGGLING WITH BALLS. 

By the Author of 

“ How TO MAKE Gymnastic Apparatus,” etc. 
(Continued from page 635.) 

The Outside and Inside Fall, from Right 
Hand to Left. 



In tWs exercise both hands are brought into 
play. The motion of the ball is precisely the 
same as in Fig. 2, but instead of catching it 
with the same hand, you must now pass it from 
one hand to the other. Practise this at first 
with the hands a very little distance apart, and 
do not throw the ball too high. As you 
improve, gradually increase the height, and 
move your hands aw^ay until they are about 
three feet distant from each other. Up to this 
time the ball has been forming a kind of 
hyperbole, or arch, in its course. Now, with¬ 
out altering the position of the hands, cause 
the ball gradually to lower its course until it is 
thrown in the Fifth Practice, which is called 


The Horizontal Pass. 



This you will find quick work alike for eyes 
and hands, for of course the ball cannot be 
made to pass in a straight line from one hand 
to the other without giving it increased impetus 
and a considerable accession of speed. Gradu¬ 
ally move your hands, at first closer to one 
another, and then farther apart. In fact, con¬ 
tinue this exercise until your hands are as dis¬ 
tant from each other as you can reach. This 
will be found excellent practice for the “ shower,” 
at w'hich we shall soon arrive. The Sixth 
Practice is 

The Double Vertical Fall 
(as shown in Fig. 6). You will now take a ball 
in each hand, and commence by throwing that 
in the right hand vertically (as in Fig. 1), then 
that in the left in the same manner, alternately. 
Before the first ball has descended into the right 
hand throw the second into the air with the left. 


The Soy’^ Owp 
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SO that the two balls shall be constantly in 
motion. You will now” find the advantage of 
being proficient in the single vertical fall, as 
otherwise, your attention l>eing distracted from 
the one to the other, you would probably not 
be able to catch either. Now practise throwing 
both balls up together, keeping your hands 
about two feet apart, and taking care that 
neither ball goes higher than the other. As 
the last practice was good for the ‘^shower,” 
so you will see that the present will prepare you 
for the “ fountain,” the description of which 
will follow in duo course. The Seventh Prac¬ 
tice is termed 


The Double In.side Fall. 



This is a repetition of the Outside and Inside 
Fall, but performed with two balls at the same 
time, and with both hands. In this exercise 
great care must be taken to avoid a collision of 
the balls when they are in the act of passing. 
To ensure against such a calamity it is necessary 
that one ball—generally that from the right 
hand—should be projected slightly higher than 
the other (as in Fig. 7). This should be prac¬ 
tised at various heights until something like 
perfect accuracy is arrived at, as all the follow¬ 
ing practices are founded, more or less, upon 
this very important exercise. 

The Eighth Practice is entitled 


The Triple Pass, 



W'hich must not be attempted until you have 
made perfect the la.st exercise. On ndemiig to 
Fig. 8, you will see that this practice is nothing 
more than a repetition of the lu.st, with the 
addition of a third ball. This third ball, how'- 
ever, will seem to you at first to be quite an 
interloper, and the greatest care must be taken 
in throwing all the balls regularly, otherwise 
they will go into a “confusion W’orso con¬ 
founded.” The eyes and the hands, however, 
being by this time pretty well trained, increased 
vigiknee in the former and increased ogility in 


the latter are all that is required to enable you 
to master the increased difficulty of the per¬ 
formance. The dotted lines indicate the proper 
direction in which the balls should be thrown, 
show’ing how each ball should cross the course 
of the others without any of them coming into 
collision. We proceed at once to the Ninth 
Practice, which is called 


The Triple Over and Under Pas.s. 



This play is similar to the last, dillering in, 
this—that, instead of the balls following each 
the course of the other, they are returned from 
the left to the right by the course indicated in 
the dotted lines in Fig. 8, forming an inner fall 
while the others are passing over them. The 
effect of the change is very pretty, and though 
it will perhaps be found ‘somewhat more diffi¬ 
cult, you are now becoming so skillul that diffi¬ 
culties will no doubt serve only to stimulate 
you to fresh exertion. The Tenth Practice is 

The Single Over and Double Undep. 

Pass. 



This is another variation of the same play, 
in which the over ball is kept outside, wmilst 
the under two are performing a double pass. 
In this practice you must keep the outside 
single ball well above tho two that are passing 
underneath, as sliowm in the dotted lines in 
Fig. 10. Care must be taken, in this as in 
every other practice, to avoid collision between 
the balls. Practice, we know, makes perfect, 
and nothing but patient perseverance can be 
recommended to ensure succe.ss. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BOY’S OWN PIGEON-LOFT 
AND DOVECOT. 

By a Professional Judge. 

(Continued front page 644.) 
the ailments of pigeons. 

P REVENTION of disease is better than cure. 

I have not in this series of pai)ers re¬ 
commended to my boy readers any pigeon that 
is not tolerably hardy, so that if the loft is 
kept clean, if the birds are fed with regularity 
and judiciously, if they are never allow(?d to 
want for good clean water, and if they get 
exercise and fresh air, they will, apart from acci¬ 
dent, be very seldom ill. 

Bis dat qui cilo dnt should be remembered 
by the pigeon fancier when he sees a bird mop- 







¥l:\e Boy’^ Owi] 



Constipation is the opposite condition of the 
bowels. Give a more laxative diet and green 
food ; perhaps a dose or two of castor-oil or a 
little Epsom salts may be used. Some recom¬ 
mend rhubarb, but it should bo remembered 
that the drug, although at first a purgative, 
leaves constipating cfiects. 

E(jg-hound .—This is a common complaint in 
the first part of the season, especially in cold 
weather. It is caused by weakness, and a con- 
sefpient want of expelling power. To give relief, 
the introduction of an oiled feather is frequently 
needed, or holding the parts for a few minutes 
over the steam of warm water. Keep the bird 
apart even from her mate until the egg is laid. 
A little opening medicine does good in these 
cases. right recommends a tejispoonful of 
warm treacle, mixed with a little finely-minced 
groundsel. This is a gentle laxative, and one 
that is entirely free from danger; but if you 
add to it a very small pinch of Epsom or Glauber 
salts, you make it more effectual, and it then 
becomes a valuable remedy in the fimt stages of 
severe colds or inflammation alx)ut any portion 
of the chest. This remedy should be made a 
note of. 

Eyes: injlammation of .—This often follows 
severe coUls. Apply every morning, if any 
speck has formed, a weak solution of nitrate 
of silver—two grains in an ounce of distilled 
water. Use a caniel’s-hair pencil for this pur¬ 
pose. 

Going UglU, as it is termed by fiinciers, is a 
complaint to w^hich many pigeons are liable, 
and which arises in most cases from inflamma¬ 
tion of the bowels. Post-niorum examina¬ 


little else to be done except keeping all tho 
bird’s surroundings sciiipulously clean and 
sweet aud using the permanganate of potash 
disinfectant. 

Go?//.—This is the name given indiscrimi¬ 
nately to swellings about the legs, which may 
or may not be the result of an acid state of 
the blood. The two external a])plications 1 have 
most faith in are the tincture of iodine, used 
twice a day, painting the swelling with a canid's- 
hair brush dipped in it; and blue mercurial 
ointment. A little of the latter should be well 
but not harshly rubbed in, and care should be 
taken that none is left sticking about the 
feathers. An internal tonic should be used at 
the same time. 

Delicate birds are apt to suffer from lamcnc's 
or weakness of the legs aud thigh.s. This may 
be caused by rheumatism, partial paralysis, acci¬ 
dents, or by a damp and filthy state of tiie 
pigeon-loft brinmng on general weakness. Feed 
well and keep the bird dry and warm, and give 
an iron tonic. 

Birds, such as barbs and carriers, are subject 
to an ailment to which fanciers give the name 
of spouts. It is caused either through injurv" or 
from the skin growing into a fold. It require.^ 
a rather delicate operation, for a clean surface 
.should be made with a pair of surgical scissors. 
After this the i»arts snould be kept scrupu¬ 
lously clean, and smeared twice a day with a 
little of the benzoated ointment of zinc. 

Diseases of the wings are common to all 
pigeons. Hard lumps should be painted with 
the tincture of iodine, but if matter or fluid is 
felt it must be allowed an exit by making an 


ing and unwell, for a do.se of medicine given in 
time w’ill often save a valuable life. If you are ac¬ 
customed yourself to attend to the wants of your 
pigeon.s, and if you love and make pets of them, 
you will have no difficulty in telling when a bird 
is ill. It will have a disinclination to eat, and 
both the bath and the drinking-water will be 
left undisturbed. It will be quieter than 
usual, and tliero may also be difficulty in w'alk- 
ing or in flying. I cannot say that you will be suc¬ 
cessful in your endeavours to check the progress 
of any given ailment from wdiich a bird may 
suffer, but by trying to cure it you give your 
bird a chance of recoveiy, and even should it 
die you will have the satisfaction of feeUng that 
you have done your duty. 

If you have many birds, by all means have a 
few iiospital pens, and as the ailments from 
which the tenants thereof suffer may at times 
be infectious, it will be as well U) have them 
placed quite away from the other pigeons. 

Canker^ as it is called, is a disease which is 
very prevalent in neglected lofts. It can, as a 
nile, he kept at bay by perfect attention to 
cleanliness and proper feeding. It appears 
sometimes in the form of a OTowth in the mouth 
or in the throat. If it can be seen and reached, 
1 would recommend touching it three times a 
day with a cameTs-hair brush wetted in the 
following lotion : Tincture of iron and glycerine, 
of each two drachms ; carbolic acid, thirty drops. 
At the same time a tonic of some kind should 
be given internally ; probably iron will be found 
as good as any other. Mr. Lewis Wright, who, 
although not a veterinary surgeon, is a deep¬ 
thinking man, and purely practical, recommends 
the syrup of the hypophosphate of iron, in do.se.s 
of from three to ten dreps twice a day, made 
into a pill with oatmeal. Wliile under treat¬ 
ment the bird should have a due proiwrtion ol 
green food if it will take it 

Foe canker about the head, the best appli¬ 
cation is nitrate of silver. It .should be 
well touched with this to begin with, 
and afterw’ards a solution of caroolic acid 
and glycerine 
should be applied 
twice a d-jy, one 
drachm of the for¬ 
mer to ten of the 
latter. Keep the 
parts clean by a 
s[»onge dipped in 
water w'ell reddened 
with Condy’s Fluid 
— or better than 
Condy’s Fluid, sim¬ 
ply because chtauer, 
though identical in 
composition, and 
because you can 
make itany strength 
you choose, is the 
permanganate of 
potash. All you 
have to do is to jnit 
about a teaspoonful 
in a common quart 
bottle of water and 
shake it till dis- 


any of the followin; 
works: r. 1. 

Wright’s book, pul 
lished by Alessn 
Cas.sell, Pettei 


The Belgian Voyager.— Inserted by permission of Messrs . Hartley and Sons , Woolunch . 


solved. This is a 

capital disinfectant for sprinkling about the 
nests or shelves, or the loft generally, and 
every one who owns pigeons should keep it by 
Iiim. 

Colds .—When a pigeon takes a running at 
the eyes and nostrils, he should be at once 
placed in an hospital pen, and removed to a dry 
and w’arm corner, free from draughts, but ex- 
]>oscd to the sunlight, if not too hot, for some 
liours of the day. Give a purge—Epsom salts, 
a pinch dissolved in a little water is best—and 
bathe the head with weak wann tea three times 
a day. Feed on soft nutritious food, and give 
a little good milk now and then. 

Diarrhoea, or looseness, is a common ailment 
among pigeons. Give, first, a capsule of ca.stor- 
oil, and afterwards, three times a day, give 
tl.rje dro[w of the tincture of rhubarb, and 
the same quantity of laudanum in a little 
earn plior-water. Scatter old lime about the 
loft. 


tions, however, have proved that it is likewise 
caused by deposits of a scrofulous character, in 
the liver or lungs. The disease is most fatal to ' 
young birds in their first moult. Mr. Lyell says : j 
“ I should think that among the more choice ! 
varieties of fancy pigeons, something like fifty 
per cent, have to go through this distemper in a 
more or less severe form. Many do not consider 
a bird safe until it has passed through it in 
some form or other, and after safely passing 
through it many consider a bird about twice as 
valuable as it w’as before, so many have to suc¬ 
cumb to its effects. The principal symptoms of 
the disorder are diarrhoea of an offensive charac¬ 
ter, and—as the name of the ailment implies 
—emaciation, generally very rapid, and general 
weakness.” For the first two days give a little 
chlorate of potash, about two grains, three times 
a day ; afterwards laudanum should be given 
to check the discharge, from two to five or six 
drops, three or four times a day. I know of 


and Galpin, pne 
35. 6rf. ; Mr. J. C. Lyell’s, “ Exchange an, 
Mart,” Office, 170, Strand ; or Fulton’s “ Boo 
of the Pigeon,” Messrs. Cassell, etc. This latte 
is the most complete, but is expensive, bein 
published at 315. 6rf., but second-hand copit 
can be got for half’ that price. To those ^v}l 
know a little German I wmuld say f^et D] 
Baldamus’s book, and improve your Germa 
while you study the pigeon. To thi.s book 
am indebted for many of the illustrations thj 
have appeared in this series, to Mr. AVri^Ut 
handbook for one or two; the others are ori^7iia 
save that kindly presented by Messrs. Hai-tle 
and Sons, of Woolwich. 

Just as I am going to press I am in forme 
that the cuts in Dr. Baldamus’s nice boc 
originally appeared in Fulton’s. 

And now nothing rcm.iins for me but to tti.tI 
my bow to our boys, wish them luck in the lot 
and for the pre.sent say, “ Good-bye.” 

THE END. 
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IHE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 

By Gordon Stables, m.d., r.n., 

A ^ tlu>r of ’* Jungle , Peak , and Plain ,” etc ., etc . 
:hafter xvh. — on shore for a run— 

NOONTIDE ON THE SEASHORE—A NATURAL 
HAFlSOUR—THE LAND OF ADVENTURE AND 
>?0UT —AFTER THE ANTELOPE — FACE TO 
FACE WITH A GRIZZLY. 

Tes, yonder lay the land. A mere cloud- 
1 land as yet, though; a long streak of 
Artish blue, higher at some places than 
.t others, and running all along one half 
f the southern horizon. There was much 
'^Illation on board as to what the 
:oantry they were approaching would turn 
it to be, whether or not they would find 
ibabitants in it, and what their reception 
roald be, what their adventures, and what 

chance of sport. Judging from his 
/itude and longitude McBain put it 
vn as some portion of the northern 
iores of British America, and old Seth 
gnsHed ” and “calculated ’’ that if there 
rw any inhabitants they would be “ blue- 
im Injuns,’* and that they would have to 
nke a welcome for themselves if they 
nated one. 

Before many hours were over, however, 
Ii«y had sailed near enough to scan the 
nst with their glasses. The foreshore 
m low and rocky; beyond that was a 
lilfitfiieas of wood and forest as far as the 
^ could reach, but no signs of smoke, no 
Q|Bt of human life. Everything seemed 
a peaceful and still as though it were a 
««nd newly evolved from the hands of its 
CMor. 

I’m very much mistaken,” said McBain, 
^a this isn’t just the kind of country you 
fcoTB wished to find.” 

"The land of our dreams,” said Rory. 
"The land,” said Ralph, “ on which the 
riiqmtous Englishman has never yet set 
fncit. There is nothing hackneyed about 
Jiicountry, ITl wager.” 

“Well, then,** said Rory, who was always 


the first to suggest something new, “ if 
Captain McBain will call away a boat, 
Allan and 1 will go on shore for a walk, 
and if we do find anything hackneyed 
we’ll come on board and let you know, 
Ralph.” 

McBain laughed. 

“I don’t mind,” he said. “We came 
out from England bent on enjoying our¬ 
selves, so off you go, but mind you don’t 
get lost this time. You won’t find a trap¬ 
per Seth everywhere to look after you. 
I’ll give you four hours, and expect you to 
bring something fresh and nice for din¬ 
ner.” 

Allan and Rory were delighted to find 
themselves once more in their own little 
boat, and bounding away shorewards over 
the blue and rippling sea. It was a glad¬ 
some and joyous day, and its joy seemed 
to instil itself into their hearts, and cause 
them to feel in unison with all nature. 

When near the shore they pulled in their 


oars, and allowed the boat to drift or float 
as she pleased, for on rounding a point of 
land they came upon a scene of animation 
that, although I have gazed on many like 
it, I never could find words in which to 
describe. It was noontide on that peiceful 
seashore, and both beasts and birds were 
enjoying themselves to the full,.each in his 
own fashion. Although they must have 
wondered what species of animals Rory 
and Allan were, and where they hJwl 
dropped from all of a sudden, of fear they 
evinced not the slightest vestige. Here, in 
the foreground, a pair of young seals 
gazed at them with their marvellous eyes, 
but seemed hardly to care to move. 

“They are curious-looking creatures, I 
admit,” one seal seemed to be whispering 
to the other; “ but they are just as tame as 
we are, and I*m sure they won’t harm us. * 

Malloys and gulls came fioating around 
them, nearer and nearer, tack and half 
tack, so close at last that they could have 
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“ He was in the very act of striking Ralph down." 
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stretched out their hands and touched 
them on their beautiful breasts. Fulmars 
trotted about, nodding their heads and 
looking for the little fishes the tide had 
left in the pools. Looms, love-making on 
stone tops, stared at them with a kind of 
sleepy surprise. Great auks and penguins, 
that lined the shore in rows, flapped their 
apologies for wings, but never dreamed 
of making their escape. High in air, too, 
circltMl their friend arid namesake the snow¬ 
bird ; and not far off the rCvStless allan 
and the jet-black bo’swain bird ; while on 
the land itself were dozens of strange fowl 
that they could not even name. 

The very tameness of all these creatures 
seemed proof that they had never before 
been disturbed in their haunts by the pre¬ 
sence of man. 

Allan and Rory rowed into abeautifi^y 
wooded bay and inland along a quiet, 
broad-bosomed river. They landed on 
many parts of its banks, but remembering 
McBain’s words, they did not venture too 
far into the forest, but nevertheless they 
found track of deer, and triico, too, of 
heavier and wilder game. They did not 
make much of a bag, only a few birds and 
a hare* or two, but they were quite satis¬ 
fied with their four hours on shore, and 
were off to time, much to McBain’s joy 
and satisfaction. 

In the saloon that day, while the Snow¬ 
bird lay quietly at anchor in-shore, there 
was a dinner-party, at which were present 
not only the two mates belonging to the 
yacht, but the mate of the unfortunate 
Trefoil. 

“ Farther to the west,” McBain ob¬ 
served, “ the land gets much more wild 
and hilly, and with the glass I can from 
the crow’s-nest see nigged mountains 
covered with snow. To the west, then, I 
purpose going; but I have not forgotten ” 
—this to the mate of the Trefoil—“that 
you, Mr. Hill, and your men, are passen¬ 
gers. 1 would fain send you home, but 
how can I do so ? ” 

“ You can’t, that is evident,” said Mr. 
Hill, “ and both myself and my men have 
made up our minds to stop in your ship as 
long as you’ll let us—all the voyage, in¬ 
deed, and return with you to England.” 

“Well, I’m glad of that,” McBain shid, 
** it relieves me of all anxiety.” 

So it was arranged that both Mr. Hill and 
the rest of the shipwrecked mariners should 
sign articles, and become part and parcel of 
the crew of the Snowbird. It must bo re¬ 
membered that she was a roomy yacht, and 
that the addition of twelve or thirteen 
new hands could hardly crowd her. 

Ralph’s father was right when he advised 
our heroes to seek for ^ventures in the far 
west before journeying onwards to the 
more desolate and mysterious regions 
around the Pole. He was a man of ex¬ 
perience, and as such knew well that the 
sportsman, unlike the poet, is not bam but 
made. But the wild land in which the 
travellers found themselves a day or two 
after their little dinner-party in the saloon 
was j ust the place to brace the nerves and 
steel the muscles, for here was game of 
every kind, and it only wanted a certain 
araou!it of daring to bring it to bag. 

The Snowbird was brought to anchor in 
a land-locked arm of the sea, a natural 
harbour largo enough for the combined 
fleets of the whole world to ride with 
safety in. As there would be barely three 
months before the onset of the severe 
Arctic winter, McBain lost no time in pre- 

• Probably the Lepm AmericanuH , or Jack IlaVibit. 
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paring for the rigours that they would 
doubtless have to encounter before spring 
would once more return and release them 
from their self-chosen imprisonment. The 
vessel was anchored as close to the shore 
as was compatible with her safety. Here 
she could ride and here she could swing, 
until King Frost descended from the dis¬ 
tant mountainB and looked her in his icy 
embrace. 

About half a mile from where she lay 
there fell into the sea a broad and placid 
river. They found this navigable, even to 
the cutter, for many miles inland, and the 
scenes that lay before them, as reach after 
reach and bend after bend of it was opened 
out, was romantic and beautiful in the ex¬ 
treme. The stream ran through the centre 
of a lovely glen or gorge, “ o’erhiiiig,” as 
the poet says, “ by wild woods thickening 
green. ’ ’ Here was every variety off oliage, 
trees, and shrubs, and flowers. At times 
it would be a dense forest all around them, 
but in the very next reach ^rhaps the 
banks would be green-carpeted with moss 
and grass, with rocks rising upwards here 
and there bedraped with wild vines. On the 
higher lands commenced a forest of pines, 
far beyond these, ’weird-looking trees 
the snow-clad peaks of rugged mountains 
could be seen. In exploring this river 
they were much struck at the multitude of 
tributaries it had, little streamlets that 
stole down through bosky ravines, follow¬ 
ing tho course of any of which brought the 
travellers to the table-land above. Here 
was the forest, and here too were broad 
tracks of a kind of prairie land covered 
with a carpet of buffalo grass. 

In a country like this it would be patent 
to any one that there existed unlimited 
scope for sport of all kinds ; for while the 
woods and jungles and plains abounded in 
game of every sort, from the strange little 
rock rabbit to the lordly elk and bison, 
the rivers they soon found out teemed with 
fish. They were not long, however, in 
making a discovery of not quite so 
pleasing a character. This was due to 
Seth’s sagacity. 

“ I guess,” he said one evening, “we’ve 
got some of my old friends here.” 

“What! not Indians?” asked Rory, 
opening wide his eyes. 

“ I don’t allude to them ’xactly,” said 
Seth; “ but I does allude to the grizzlies.” 

“ Oh! I should like to have an adventure 
with one of these chaps, shouldn’t you, 
Ralph ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” replied Ralph, with a 
quiet smile; “I think I should rather run 
from one than fight him, if all stories I’ve 
heard about them be true.” 

“ What is your opinion of their cha¬ 
racter ? ” asked McBain of Seth. 

“ They’re the all-firedest fellows to fight, 
when they do fight,” said.Seth, “ in crea¬ 
tion ! I’ve had a bit of fun in my time 
with pumas and panthers both, down 
south, but I’d rather fight a dozen o’ either 
than one grizzly after he turns rusty.” 

“Do you mean rusty in coat? ” asked 
Rory. 

“ No, sir,” said the Yankee, “ I guess 
I moans rusty in temper. But then it 
ain’t often that that occurs, for he’ll run 
like a doer if he gets a chance; but just 
wound him, then is the time to soe him 
with his birse on end, I can tell you I But 
I don’t like ’em, Down in Texas a com¬ 
panion o’ mine, when out shooting, ran 
right agin one o’ these gentry; a great 
she one it was, with two cubs alongside o’ 
her. That was what made her so touchy, 
I reckon. Howsomever, she didn’t give 


my poor friend Obadiah Johnson niuc 
time to prepare. I never seed such a sigl: 
in my life I She was on to him and do wnc; 
him before you’d say ‘ bullet.’ One gro ^ 
claw had gone right over his shoulder an 
ripped his side clean open. With the tv. 
hind claws of her she just about tore L 
legs into piecemeal. I fired right dow 
her throat. Then she was on to mo, an 
my knife was into her. But she didu 
seem to have a kill. I don’t remoiiib< 
very much more o’ that fight—kind < 
fainted, I reckon. Anyhow, we were a 
found in a heap, maybe an hour aftei 
wards. Obadiah was dead, and so were tl; 
b’ar, and trapper Seth had only as muc 
life in his body as saved him from bein 
buried. ’Twere two months ere I got ovit 
that skivering, and I guess I’ll bear tl 
marks to my grave unless I loses both am 
and legs afore I goes there.” 

Little thought Ralph when frmildy con 
fessing that he would rather run froi 
than fight a grizzly, and listening to tl: 
story of old Seth’s adventure, that not tw 
day^s thereafter he himself would be tl: 
subject of an attack by' one of those toi 
rible monsters. But so it turned out, an 
well was it for him that assistance wms t 
hand, or one of my heroes would ha% 
dropped out of the tale. 

They had enjoyed an unusually fine day 
sport, principally among the antelopt 
away up araoeg the plaiy.8. I allude, < 
course, to the North American antf lopo- 
that saucy little fellow, so sprightly an 
graceful, yet so curiously impudent withi 
as to sometimes bring himself needless! 
into trouble. With the exception of tl 
saddle-back seal of the Greenland seas, 
know of no wild animal that evinces 
larger degree of inquisitiveness. Perha] 
it was this very trait of antelope charact< 
that led to the size of our heroes’ bug c 
the day in question. They had found tl 
animals principally in spruce and cedi 
thickets, and here one or two fell to the 
guns, while others escaped into the oi)ei 
across which there was nothing in tl 
world except their inquisitiveness to pri 
vent their having got clear away, bi 
they must needs stop to have a look i 
their hunters. 

“ I reckon they haven’t been shot at a 
their little lives before,” said Seth. “No 
you just creep round behind while I ke€ 
their ’ttention occupied.” 

One way or another, Seth had manage 
to “Ikeep their ’ttention occupied,” and \ 
venison had been the result, and plenty < 
it *too. 

It was near evening, the men had alreac 
shouldered their game and had begun tl 
homeward march; McBain himself, W’i1 
Allan and Rory, had also had enough > 
bunting for one day, and were preparir 
to follow. Ralph aud Seth were invisibl 
so was their little companion the Sk] 
terrier. No dog, I dare say, ever enjoyt 
sport more than did this little morsel < 
canine flesh and fury. Even before tl 
adventure I am going to relate it had bef 
the custom to take him out with the shoo 
ing party almost constantly, but after tl 
adventure it was constatdljff without ai: 
almost. . 

Will' ^hey were yet wondering who: 
Ralph and his companions were, bar 
went a rifle from the wooded gorge beneal 
them. 

“They’ve got another of some kindj 
said McBain. 

“I expect,” said Allan, “it is a blac 
tail, for if it were antelopes some ©f the: 
would be already seeking the open, an 
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Seth tells me the black tails* prefer hiding 
when in danger.” 

A few minutes afterwards there came 
up out of that gorge a sound that made 
onr heroes start and stand to their rifles, 
while their hearts almost stood stiU with 
the dread of some terrible danger. It was 
Dot for themselves but for Ralph they 
feared. It was a deep, appalling, coughing 
roar, or bellow—the bellow of some mighty 
least that has started up in anger. A 
minute more, and Ralph, breathless and 
c-areheaded, with trailing rifle, rushed into 
the open, closely followed by an immense 
frizzly bear. He was on his hind legs, 
ind in the very act of striking Rali^h down 
with his terrible paw. 

The danger was painfully imminent, and 
for either of his friends to fire was out of 
the question, so close together were bear 
and man. But lo I at that very moment, 
when it seemed as if no power on earth 
could save Ralph, the grizzly emitted a 
harsh and angry cry, and turned hastily 
round to face another assailant. This was I 
n« other than the rough Skye terrier that 
had seized on Bruin by the heel. Oh ! no 
mean assailant did the bear find him either. 
But do not imagine, pray, that this little 
log meant to allow himself to be caught 
tythe powerful brute be had tackled. No ; 
aid as soon as he had bitten Bruin he 
ilrew off far enough away to save his own 
tiny life. You see, in his very insignificance 
lay his strength. A dog of Oscar’s size 
would have been at once grappled and tom 
in pieces. Feint after feint did the terrier 
of again rushing at the grizzly, but 
meanwhile Ralph had made good his es¬ 
cape, and next minute bullets rained on 
the mighty, for Seth’s rang out from the 
thicket, and McBain’s and Rory’s and 
Allan’s from the open, so he sank to rise 
M more. 

Ralph determined to leam a lesson from 
this little adventure; he made up his mind 
that he would never follow a wounded 
leer into a thick jungle without, at all 
events, previously reloading his rifle. 

(To be continued.) 

* Hie black-tailed or “ ronle ” deer is one of the 
and most gracefully bcuutiful animals to be 
tAMim the hunting-grounds of the far west. 



M N case any of our hoys who may wish to do 
^ so have not yet possessed themselves of 
*C<MeeHng Cards” fonr our *• Boy’s Oim’* Lifeboat 
would recommend them to write for them 
fjt/iout delay. (Sec fio. 124.) So-me may prefer to 
cut rather than collect, and we shall o/ course 
^ ffry jfad to hear frow these and receive thetr gifts. 


THE GIANT RAFT; 

OK, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 

By Jules Verne, 

Author of **The Boy Captain" etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XI.—FROM PEVA.S TO THE FRONTIER. 

D uring the few days which followed 
nothing occurred worthy of note. 
The nights were so fine that the long raft 
went on its way with the stream without 
even a halt. The two picturesque banks 
of the river seemed to change like the 
panoramas of boy memory, which unroll 
from one wing to another By a kind of 
optical illusion it appeared as though the 
raft was motionless between two moving 
j pathways. 

Benito had no shooting on the banks, for 
I no halt was made, but game was very 
advantageously replaced by the results of 
the fishing 

A great variety of excellent fish were 
taken—“pacos,” “surubis,” “ garni tanas,” 
of exquisite flavour, and several of those 
largo rays called duridaris,” with rose- 
coloured stomachs and black backs armed 
with highly poisonous darts. There were 
also collected by thousands those “ candi- 
nis,” a kind of small silurus, of which 
many are microscopic, and which so fre¬ 
quently make a pincushion of the calves of 
the bather when he imprudently ventures 
into their haunts 

The rich waters of the Amazon were also 
frequented by many other aquatic animals, 
which escorted the jangada through its 
waves for whole hours together. 

There were the gigantic “ pira-rucus,” 
ton and twelve feet long, cuirassed with 
large scales with scarlet borders, whose 
flesh was not much appreciated by the 
natives. Neither did they care to capture 
many of the graceful dolphins which played 
about in hundreds, striking with their tails 
the planks of the raft, gambolling at the 
b»w and stern, and making the water alive 
with coloured reflections and spurts of 
spray, which the refracted light converted 
into 80 many rainliows. 

On the IGth of June the jangada, after 
fortunately clearing several shallows in 
approaching the banks, arrived near tho 
large island of Sau Pablo, and the follow¬ 
ing evening she stopped at tho village ot 
Aloromoros, which is situated on the left 
side of the Amazon, Twenty-four hours 
afterwards, passing the mouths ot the 
Atacoan or Cocha—or rather the‘'furo,” 
or canal, which communicates with the lake 
of Cabello-Cocha on the right bank—she 
put in at the rising ground of the Mission 
of Cocha. Tliis was the country of the 
Marahua Indians, whose long floating haii’, 
and mouths opening in the middle of a 
kind of fan made of the spines of palm- 
trees, six inches long, give them a cat-like 
look—their endeavour being, according to 
Paul Marcoy, to resemble the tiger, whose 
boldness, strength, and cunning they ad¬ 
mire above everything. Several women 
came with these Marahuas, smoking cigars, 
but holding the lighted ends in their teeth. 
All of them, lilce the King of the Ama¬ 
zonian forests, go about almost naked. 

A Mission at Cocha was then in charge 
of an earnest worker who was anxious to 
visit Passanha. 

Joam Garral received him with a warm 
woloeme, and offered him a seat at the 
dinner-table. 

On that day was given a dinner which 



did honour to the Indian cook. The tra¬ 
ditional soup of fragrant herbs; cake, so 
often made to replace bread in Brazil, 
composed of the flour of the manioc 
thoroughly impregnated with the gravy of 
meat and tomato jelly, poultry with rice, 
swimming in a sharp sauce made of vine¬ 
gar and “malagueta,” a dish of spiced 
herbs, and cold cake sprinkled with cinna¬ 
mon, formed enough to tempt a man 
reduced to the ordinary meagre fare of his 
parish. They tried all they could to detain 
him, and Yaquita and her daughter did 
their utmost in persuasion. But the mis¬ 
sionary had to visit on that evening an 
Indian who was lying ill at Cocha, and he 
heartily thanked the hospitable family, and 
departed. 

For two days Araujo was very busy. 
The bed of the river gradually enlarged, but 
the islands became more numerous, and 
the current, embarrassed by these obsteicles, 
increased in strength. Great care was 
necessary in passing between the islands- 
of Cabello-Cocha, Tarapote, and Cacao. 
Many stoppages had to be made, and 
occasionally they were obliged to pole off 
the jangada, which now and then threat¬ 
ened to run aground. Every one assisted 
in the work, and it was under these difficult 
circumstances that, on the evening of the 
20th of June, they found themselves at 
Nuestra-Senora-di-Loreto. 

Loreto is the last Peruvian town situated 
on the left bank of the river before arriving 
at the Brazilian frontier. It is only a little 
village, composed of about twenty houses, 
grouped on a slightly undulating bank,, 
formed of ochreous earth and clay. 

It was in 1770 that this station was 
founded. The Ticuma Indians, who in¬ 
habit the territories on the north of 
the river, are natives with ruddy skins, 
bushy hair, and striped designs on their 
faces, making them look like the lacquer 
on a Chinese table. Both men and 
women are simply clothed, with cotton 
bands bound round their thighs and 
stomachs. They are now not more than 
two hundred in number, and on the banks 
of the Atacoari are found the last traces of 
a nation which was formerly so powerful 
imder its famous chiefs. 

At Loreto there also live a few Peruvian 
soldiers and two or three Portuguese mer¬ 
chants, trading in cotton stuffs, salt fish, 
and sarsaparilla. 

Benito went ashore, to buy, if possible, 
a few bales of this smilax, which is always 
so much in demand in the markets of the 
Amazon Joam Garral, occupied all the 
time in tho work which gave him not a 
moment’s rest, did not stir. Yaquita, her 
daughter, and Manoel also remained on 
board. The mosquitos of Loreto have a 
deserved reputation for driving away such 
visitors as do not care to leave much of 
their blood with the redoubtable diptera. 

Manoel had a few appropriate words to 
say about these insects, and they were not 
of a nature to encourage an inclination to 
brave their stings. 

“They say that all the new species which 
infest the banks of the Amazon collect at 
the village of Loreto. I believe it, but do 
not wish to confirm it. There, Minha, you 
can take your choice between the grey 
mosquito, the hairy mosquito, the white- 
clawed mosquito, the dwarf mosquito, the 
trumpeter, the little fifer, the urtiquis, the 
harlequin, the big black, and the red of 
the woods ; or rather they may take their 
choice of you for a little repast, and you 
will come back hardly recognisable! 1 

fancy these bloodthirsty diptera guard the 
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Brazilian frontier considerably better than I 
*the poverty-stricken soldiers we see on the 
i4uik.” 


The setting of the sun on a clear horizon, 
free from all haze, announced one of those 
beautiful tropical nights which are un- 


“A great variety of excellent Fish were taken.’* 


“ But if everything is of use in nature,” 
asked Minha, “what is the use of mos¬ 
quitos ? “ 

“ They minister to the happiness of en- 
•tomologists,” replied Manocl; “and I 
should be much embarrassed to find a 
better explanation.” 

What Manoel had said of the Loreto 
mosquitos was only too true. When 
Benito had finished his business and re¬ 
turned on board, his face and hands were 
tattooed with thousands of red points, 
without counting some chigoes, which, in 
spite of the leather of his boots, had intro¬ 
duced themselves beneath his toes. 

“ Let us set off this very instant,” said 
Benito, “or these wretched insects will 
invade us, and the jangada will become 
uninhabitable! ” 

“ And we shall take them into Para,” 
said Manoel, “ where there are already 
quite enough for its own needs.” 

And so, in order not to pass even the 
night near the banks, the jangada pushed 
off into the stream. 

On leaving Loreto the Amazon turns 
elightlv towards the south-west, between 
the islands of Arava, Cuyari, and Uru- 
cutea. The jangada then glided along the 
black waters of the Cajaru, as they mingled 
with the white stream of the' Amazon. 
After having passed this tributary on the 
left, it peacefi^y arrived during the even¬ 
ing of the 23rd of June alongside the large 
inland of Jahuma. 


known in the temperate zones. A light 
breeze freshened the air; the moon arose 
in the constellated depths of the sky, and 
for several hours took the plaee of the twi¬ 


light which is absent from these latitude 
But even during this period the stars sbo 
with unequalled purity. The immer 
I plain seemed to stretch into the infinite li 
I a sea, and at the extremity of the ax 
which measures more than two hundr 
I thousand millions of leagues, there a 
' peared on the north the single diamond 
the pole star, on the south the four br 
liants of the Southern Cross. 

The trees on the left bank and on t 
island of Jahuma stood up in sharp bla 
outline. There were recognisable in th< 
undecided silhouettes the trunks, 
rather columns, of “ copahus,” whi 
spread out in umbrellas, groups 
“ sandis,” from which is extracted t 
thick and sugared milk, intoxicating 
wdne itself, and “ vignaticos ” eighty £* 
high, whose summits shake at the pi 
sage of the lightest currents of air. ‘ ‘ \V1 
a magnificent sermon are these forests 
the Amazon ! ” has been justly said. Yi 
and we might add, “ What a magnifies 
hymn there is in the nights of the tropiics 

The birds were giving forth their 1, 
evening notes—“ bentivis,” who bang th 
nests on the bankside reeds; “ niambu 
a kind of partridge, whose song is coi 
posed of four notes, in perfect accor 
“ kamichis,” with their plaintive meloo 
kingfishers, whose call responds like 
signal to the last cry of their congenei 
“ canindes,” with their sonorous trumpei 
and red macaws, who fold their wings 
the foliage of the “ jaquetibas,” when nig 
comes on, to dim their glowing colours. 

On the jangada every one was at his pc 
in the attitude of repose. The pilot aloi 
standing in the bow, showed his tall statu 
scarcely defined in the earlier shadow 
I The watch, with his long pole on 
shoulder, reminded one of an encaiupmi 
I of Tartar horsemen. The Brazilian f] 
I hung from the top of the staff in the be 
. and the breeze was scarcely strong enou 
to lift the bunting. 

I At eight o’clock the three first tinklii 
I of the Angelus escaped from the bell 
1 the httle chapel. The three tinklings 
I the second and third verses sounded 
their turn, and the salutation was co 
I pleted in the series of more rapid strol 
I of the httle bell. 

I (To be eoiitinned.) 


“The Jangada pushed off Into the stream.** 
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SEA MYTHS. 



|;EA-8ERPENTS, 

known to tlie 
Norwegians as 
Soe-oi'mcn and 
Aaale-tust, are 
the most per¬ 
tinacious of all 
the monsters 
of the deep. 
Stories of 
them are as 
old as the hills 
—and about 
hard to swal¬ 
low. The sea- 
serpent is an 
abiding enig- 
i of the deep which naturalists say may 
we a Terity, or that may chance to be a modi- 
il type of the secondary Enaliosaurians^ or a 
d between these and the elonjjated cet^ans. 
Nearly all pe^les have their scare in this 
^on; the Water-Indians, or canociros— 
« daring native swimmers of Equatorial Brazil 
only the fierce MinhocaSj a fabulous crea- 
having some foundation in fact, possibly 
»ine giant eel or large variety of the galvanic 
These Brazilians are an imaginative 
who believe also in a great inland lake, 
>-« there is enormous treasure guarded by 
the Mai das Aquas. 

^n, the Odonto tyrannus of Palladius, 
^ favoured the Ganges with his omnivorous 
f^tite, and could take in an elephant at a 
•P without serious after-consequences from 
-^h epidermis, seems to have been a good 
-'stitute for the sea-serpent. These ravenous 
were blue—as their victims looked, pre- 
tably : 

^ f^tian sea-serpent is said to have been 
"‘Zht alive by the aid of a net of irong rope,^and 
H to Alexandria as a present to Ptolemy ii. ; 
d .Haas Magnus, Bishop of Upsala, mentions 
‘hibioos sea-serpents that left the cliffs of 
by night, their eyes emitting a bright 
(he, he says, seen in 1522 near the Isle 
was over fifty feet Ion". This species, 
^nis, had an inveterate habit of turning 
wd round, and they were regular ban- 
^ rearing up on the approach of a ship, and 
piDR everything portable from the deck. 

' ’ tallies well witn the modem superstition 
sea-serpent, which, like vice, is 

“a monster of such hideous mien. 

That to be hated needs but to be seen.” 

kis nsually of gigantic size, with a horse-like 
H sha^ mane, and terribly brilliant eyes, 
i®fect bogey in fact, that raises its head and 


neck high in air and throws itself over boats to 
sink them and feed ujwn the IxKlies of the 
sailors. The Greenland missionary, Egede, tells 
in his journal how, on the 6th July, 1734, he 
saw one of these frightful sea-monsters, which 
rai.sed itself so higli out of the water that its 
liead overtopjKid the main-sail. It had a pointed 
snout and spouted like a whale ; its fins were 
wing-like flaps, and the body overgrown with 
shell-work. It showed a retiring disposition, 
however, going backwards into the water. A 
large serpent, or “ worm,” was anciently re¬ 
ported as having been seen in the Spmriler 
Sea. It was like a mighty mast, longer tlian 
“ three Norway dannen-trees,” and of the thick¬ 
ness of a tun; its head was like a hog’s head, and 
this it raised with a hissing and frightful roaring. 

A very circumstantial account of a sea-serpent 
has been given by the Hon. Captain Laurent de 
Ferry, of Bergen, who saw it while returning 
from Trundlim, in 1746. Its horse-like head 
was raised two feet out of the water ; in colour 
it was grey, but it had a white mane, large black 
mouth, and black eyes. It was in seven or eight 
folds, or coils, a fathom between each. De 
Ferry says he shot at and wounded the monster, 
and the water was reddened with its blood for 
some time after. 

In 1808 the body of a supposed sea-serwnt was 
washed ashore at Stronsay, one of the Orkneys. 
It was fifty feet long, and nine feet in circum¬ 
ference, and every one, including the fishermen, 
declared it to be the real Simon Pure. Sir 
Everard Home, however, pronounced it to be a 
great basking shark of unusual size. These, the 
least ferocious of the shark family, feeding on 
cuttle fish, crastaceans, and seaweed, sometimes 
come from Greenland and Spitzbergen into the 
English Channel. 


our only conclusion is that they have seen 
something re.sembling this legendary inha¬ 
bitant of the waters. To show how feasible 
this idea is, we must remember that “ the 
crooked serpent ” has been frequently de¬ 
scribed by tiiose who have not allowed their 
heated imaginations to run riot, as looking like 
a great beam, or chain of casks, or floats. Lines 
of rolling norjwises in single file would be like a. 
string of buoys, and, leaping from the water, 
they would give the undulatory motion to be 
expected. 

To show how easily one’s eyes may unwit¬ 
tingly be made “ the fools o’ the other senses,’' 
a merchant-ship coming across the path of a. 
supposed sea-serpent, the captain determined ta 
capture it, and succeeded, only to find, how¬ 
ever, that his prize was a monstrous piece of 
seaweed, one hundred feet long, and four feet 
wide, covered with shells and marine animals. 
The root was the head, and it moved up and 
down in the water quite as naturally as tht? 
“ great sea-serpent ” (if it have any existenceV 
possibly could do f The weed was turned 
adrift, but the best of the joke is that it was met 
by another ship shortly after, and the people on 
board, not having the temerity to approach 
close enough to judge of its real character, re¬ 
ported having sighted an immense sea-snake. 

Whether we shall ever see the real monster or 
not, who can tell ? Certainly not a single boner 
or other remains of the strange and huge crea¬ 
ture has yet found its way into any museum, 
nor have any adventurous minds yet conceived, 
the idea of manufacturing a “real, live sea- 
serpent • for our delectation. Possibly there are- 
difficulties in the way. 

Other of Nature’s supposed wonders have been 
imitated, sometimes ‘ ‘ to the life ”—that is, sc- 



Great Basking Shark. (Seluchus Maximxu.) 

Other ** captures ” of the sea-serpent have | far as the poets and other ima^native person®, 
been either hoaxes altogether, or cases of mis- j had given their authors instructions to proceeds 
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A “devil-merman” {monstriim 'inarinum dec- 
vwni/oj'me) is described by Aldrovandiis as 
taki II on the shores ol' Illyria, and exhibited at 
Antwerp; a stuffed triton (what an indignity!) 
was shown near Paris in 1755 ; three years later 
A greater marvel was on view in the same city in 
the person of a living siren, and manufactured 
-specimens of sirens are now on view in the 
museums of Leyden and the Hague. Here we 
have a fine crop of frauds and the fullest evi- 
'dence of human credulity, bringing out the 
truth that “man favours wonders.” As ii the 
great deep had not marvels enough of its awn 
without inventing any ! 

The English people, or a portion of the 
**sightseers,” have been hoaxed over and over 
.again with all kinds of monsters. “ The won¬ 
derful nondescript fish,” about which many 
-curious and untrue stories w’eie told, was nothing 
more than the “ frog,” or “oyster ” fish; other¬ 
wise the “sea-toad,” the latter from itsclisgust- 
ing appearance. It is a spiny-rayed fish, {^d 
as food ; in fact, better to eat than meet, as it is 
savage and inflicts severe wounds. It is said 
that a gentleman coming out of this “ show ” 
declared the “nondescript fish” a hoax. “Then 
it’s rightly called,” said the ready-witted show¬ 
man, “for who ever heard of a hoax-fisJi afore?” 

In the year 1748 a mermaid, “ taken on the 
coast of Aquapulca,” was on view at the “Heath 
Cock,” Charing Cross ; and in 1775 another was 
exhibited in London, “ captured in the Grecian 
Archipelago,” which was said to have “ an en¬ 
chanting voice it never exerts except before a 
storm,” therefore we presume this specimen was 
too discreet to speak in public ! This specimen 
is said to have ^en a woman craftily made up 
in the skin of an angle shark. 

So late as the year 1822 a 5o<jrMs mermaid drew 
thousands of people to the Egyptian Hall, who 
paid their shillings with a touching faith in its 
• genuineness. This curious and surprising nymph 
—Queen of the sea-fishes—proved to be nothing 
more than the head and shoulders of a monkey 
very neatly joined to the dried skin of a fish of 
the salmon kind. This compound figure was 
stuffed and highly varnished,, the better to de- 
•ceive the eye. ‘ It w’as three feet long, ugly and 
black, with the mouth open, the tail fumed 
over, and the arms thrown up as though it had 
died in agony. 

Seeing a little profit in the transaction, an 
■ingenuous Yankee hatl purchased this fraudulent 
“ mermaid ” from an ingenious Japanese, and 
exhibited it to “ the admiration of the ignorant, 
the perplexity of the learned, and the of 

Ais own purse / ” 
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ADVENTURES AFLOAT; 

[OR, THE STORY OF A SUPERCARGO. 

I5v THE LATE W. H. G. Kixg-ston, 

duthor of “ From Poioder-Monkey to Admiral," “ Peter 
Trawl," etc. 



cuAiTER XI.-^{Continued.) 

B oth ships were speedily got ready for 
action, for in those days it was difficult 
Oto sail far without meeting an enemy. It 
anight be one to be captured—snapped up 


in an instant; it might be one of equal or 
not of vastly superior size, to be fought 
bravely, and taken in the end; or, may¬ 
hap, one 80 much larger that it would be 
necessary to make all sail and run away, 
a proceeding not very often practised in 
those days by British naval commanders. 
It was rather doubtful, how^ever, from the 
number and size of the ships in sight, 
whether we should not find it necessary to 
have recourse to the last expedient. We 
continued, however, steering as before, and 
rapidly nearing the strangers, when, to 
the relief of the less pugnaciously disposed, 
first one and then the others made their 
number, and wo discovered, as we got 
sufficiently near to exchange telegraph 
signals, that they were three frigates, the 
Galatea, Racehorse, and Astrea, on their 
way to the coast of Madagascar to look 
after a French squadron which, having 
been driven away from the Mauritius, had 
gone in that direction. We should now be 
a fair match for the Frenchmen whenever 
wo should meet them. Having put most 
of our prisoners w'ell guarded on board the 
Mignonue, we parted from her, she to con¬ 
tinue her passage to the Mauritius, we to 
accompany our consorts in search of the 
enemy. 

A bright look-out was now kept for the 
enemy, and from sunrise to its setting 
the mastheads were adorned with eager 
watchers, each wishing to be the first one 
to espy the Frenchmen. However, the 
lofty mountain ridges of Madagascar hove 
in sight before any of them were seen. I 
had become very anxious about the fate of 
the Barbara. Had she prosecuted her 
voyage to this coast, and fallen in with the 
enemy ? If so, she must have been cap¬ 
tured, and too probably sent away to one 
of the settlements. In spite of my advice 
to O’Carroll, this idea took complete pos¬ 
session of my mind, and I felt convinced 
that the voyage from which so much had 
been expected would come to nought. 

Night closed in on us, and the usual 
answer was given to the watch below by 
those who had come oflE deck, “ Not a sign 
of a sail in sight.” The next morning the 
sim arose out of his ocean bed brighter 
even than is wont in that bright dime, 
first lighting up the topmost heights of 
the mountains with a roseate tinge, while 
a purple hue still lay spread over the calm 
ocean. As usual, officers and men were 
going aloft, with telescopes over their 
shoulders, to take a look round for the 
enemy, when, as the sun rose higher, a 
shout of satisfaction burst from many a 
throat, for there lay, well in with the Isuid, 
their white canvas shining brightly in his 
beams, the French frigates of which we 
were in search. The wind came off the 
land, and we were far to leeward. They 
thus had greatly the advantage of us. We 
did our utmost, however, to beat up to 
them. Every sail that could draw was 
set, and we continued to tack and tack 
hour after hour, hoping to reach them, and 
that some fortunate shift of wind would 
give US the weathergauge and enable us to 
choose our own time for action. As I went 
along the decks I was struck by the bold 
and determined appearance of the men as 
they stood at their quarters, stripped to 
the waist, and mostly with handkerchiefs 
of many colours tied round their heads 
The costume was appropfiate, for the heat 
was excessive, besides which, sailors know 
well that the suffering is much less should 
they be wounded if no pieces of cloth are 
carried into the body with the shot. They 
were chatting and laughing, and many of 


them were cutting all bor 
bad volunteered to serve a 
aide-de-camp, to carry me*'? 
any part of the ship, or to 
geons in the cockpit. 

“ You would do good s 
and I respect your feeling i 
there,” he answered, “but 
combatant. You have not 
(‘X[>08Uig your life. You 
oblige me by j)erforming 
painful task of assibting tb« 

I bowed with a feeling 
ment at my heart, which 
hibited. 

He sniilod and said, " It 
all, that there may he ver, 
ment for your talents.” 

There was a shout on 
taken speedily up by the n 
deck. The enemy were sot 
on us. On they came, no; 
AVTiere we lay it had fallei 
and our sails kept flapp 
masts. Still the breeze fa 
felt very queer, I confess, 
tion of going below till I 
it did not occur to me \ 
turned into a patient mys 
of the sailors at seeing 
boldly approaching was e 
they fail to praise them fc 

‘ ‘ Bravo! Johnny Crapu 
than I thought of you 
Don’t leave us again. \ 
more than we can help, 
follows, that you are; w( 
so. Now you show it, 
though.” 

I heard such and sli 
from most of the men f 
the decks. Suddenly tb 
from one end of the si 
The breeze which had b 
Frenchmen along, buddt 
had served, them, howe 
to bring them pretty cloa 

“ Now,” I thought tc 
see what a regular staii 
like.” 

Stni I could not ’help i 
that my vocation waa c 
that I bad no buainesa t 
That is not a pleasan 
great thing for a man 
danger is that be is at 
his duty. As T wi\s iu 
to do my best to be of 
the God of mercy f( 
enemy soon sbowed v 
intention of being i 
whistling over our b' 
siderable distance on 
This sbowed tbem ‘ 
gun-sbot range of e 
diately they opened 
of the shot flew ovc 
one side or the otl 
had struck: ns. I 
all, there wonld 1 
meantime bad comi 
the FrencbmeiiLs 
their g^uiis longer 
appeared to fall si 
tion of onr crew, 
had the last of 
becalmed, were t 
position. than 
warmly engagii 
scarcely able to 

As I had noth 
on deck. !IMor 
could Tiot help 
whistlcHi above 
been too high 
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all sort' r\ accustomed to that, and 

Jilt voluiitetTed to strve 'U^'^onehad as yet been hurt, T began to 

t "®*»“ 

'J‘"MiTi)artof f ' ‘^^' temble an affair as I had supposed, and 
'’4? in the ^ pos^iWy we and the Frenchmen might 

K. ,r*'' .ui^Zr-.zs 

M,' V 1 , “‘‘^‘ ■1 to of a gun, who had for some time past 

4 r cutting, with more than ordinary 

j (.j g your lift jo^es on the enemy, 

ouii^ TO by perfominj! tr,dtfr:|I ^as struck by his bold attitude and 
,411 pMtajkofbJbtiDithi'Kip'i^^ thoroughly sailor-like look. His bright 
i, to 1 bowed nth a yng d with life and animation. 

I had turned my head away from him 
when a shot whistled by, and 1 heard a 
piercing skriek, such as a strong man 
attersbut once, wrung from his bosom by 
mortal aeony. I looked round, and on 
the deck lay the shattered body of a human 
There were a few spasmodic move 


jsed, I ment at my heart, which I prolailr j 
thfir; hilited. 

' gotl HesmikdaDdsaiCItisposalikiij 
:ra])h, al, that there may he vtiy eitk> 

5, the i ment for your talents.’’ 
their i There was a shout on the ip[eet 
I'Xik I taken speedily up by the men ce tk as 
inDg'deck. Tlie enernyweie seta 'win 'jienta of the limbs, and all that remained 


had j on us. On tieycanie.DeiiftniKlcfi’: 

rfeltofelayithadiiilkapfriKia: 

■yerlanJoiirssiisieptiappiit^^^^- 

r.timts. Still the breeze farourei Ik. 


‘ d Jem Martin was the maagled corpse at 
nyfeet. 1 shuddered, for I could not help 
that such as he was 1 might now 

■'iarebeen. 

The event seemed to affect his shipmates 
another seaman took his place, 

jotc«curtoraetkl!m?h;Mffld the loaded, run out, and 

I himfidiatonpatient Ii?^'lfired._ The fact was that they had no time 

lUlUCU , • t t® 1 .‘nji+■ 


1 of the sailors at seeing 


tie frentiK I just then for thought or the indulgence of 
feeling. The enemy’s shot now came 
liicker and thicker; many went tlfrough 
iie sails, others wounded the masts and 
Come iw j spars and cut away the rigging, and several 
Vre of our men were hit. As soon as 
they were carried below, I followed, to 


m for their corn’s? 
hm I of you. 

ort-than ve (au surgeon in attending to their 

fowj fonnds. I had long before this forgotten 


trd mi 

p,. 2 ^which I began to dread that the flag of 


ill about the danger to which I was myself 
[exposed, but 1 could not forget that I had 
4 young brother on board who might any 
ooment be numbered among the lulled or 
voonded. It seemed to me, indeed, that 
' we were getting so much the worst of it, 
Mhat I began to dread that the flag of 
ocn slon^f ^J gn^lhglmd might have to strike to that of 

them, ho^ ’ ^ Prance. The idea was not a pleasant one; 

■Jjoni , Lif ■ I ji* it vas not, however, shared in by others on 

j regular ^ After we had received a pretty severe 

/ the ti^ Mattering for the space of two hours the 
lid no^ helpi^ ^ u; jireeze got up, and the Frenchmen hauled 
shoo ^ 1 ‘off to repair damages. On seeing this the 

, bu^oess to IV rage of our men became very great, and 
a pleasant ee ^ i Hj^y, officers that they 

a losii be allowed to go after them. As 

lieis»t tie enemy were to windward this was not 

^easily to be done, and wo had to wait 


of use, 8 D jj; patently in the hope that the enemy would 


'cy ooso to renew the tight, while in the 

^.d u8 i:0 'aeantime our top-men were knotting and 

iT hpheing riggirjg, and the carpenter’s crew 

"’heads, 0 . strengthening the wounded yards and 

0 ^ l^^opping shot-holes. At length the breeze 

thaf reached us, and as it tilled our sails the 

ich ^ S'^ toew cheered in anticipation of being able 

A' ^^Totherf^ Fon to get to closer quarters with the 
. 




if0 


fttemy. After making numerous tacks, 
hwo of our squadron got up to two of the 
.xrench ships, which seemed in noway dis- 


biif 

// ./renen snips, wnicn seemea m noway ais- 

(posed to refuse battle. While our gallant 
I tiriOr’,^tt^r a foomznodore closed with the Ilenomm 6 we 
Clorinde. The fight soon 
or yeP* work for our surgeons, and I went 

^ i wlow, as I had undertadken to do, to help 
/y'f tn^ Itheai. As I left the deck I cast a glance 

/« my : 


veV^r: ' 


i a 


young brother, who had charge of 
's division of the guns, and was standing 
je 33 f fOQ the dt-ck; cheering on the men, full of 
fife and animation. The shots were thickly 
*%ing' about his head; any moment one 
lay bim low. I could but offer up 
p prayer for his safety. 

The sixr^^eon and his mates were already 


at work. I hung up my coat and tucked | 
up my sleeves, prepared to assiist them. I 
will not describe the scene of suffering I 
witnessed. Most of the poor fellows bore 
their agony with wonderful fortitude. Two 
officers had been brought below wounded. 

I kept looking up anxiously every time I 
saw the feet of men descending the ladder, 
dreading that they might be bringing down 
my young brother. Still I kept praying 
for his safety while I followed the surgeon’s 
directions. A young seaman had been 
brought down fearfidly wounded. I had 
remarked him on several occasions among 
the most active and zealous of the crew. 
The surgeon examined him. He did not 
groan—jndeed, he did not apiiear to suffer 
much pain. 

The surgeon shook his head. “ I can do 
nothing for him,” he whispered to me. 
“You may be able, perhaps, to speak a 
word of comfort, and there is nothing just 
now for you to do.” 

I was rather surprised at the surgeon 
saying even thus much. Perhaps the light 
of the lantern, which at that moment fell 
on my countenance, revealed my thoughts, 
for he added, “ I was asked to look after 
the lad, whose mother is a widow, and, 
God help me ! I have done little for him, 
and now it is too late.” 

The young seaman was placed on a ham¬ 
mock opened out on the deck of the cock¬ 
pit. I knelt down by his side, and, after 
repeating such passages out of the Word of 
Life as occurred to me, I engaged in prayer. 
He followed me in a low voice. Suddenly 
he was silent. I looked towards him; the 
immortal spirit had taken its flight from 
his frail body. Still the battle raged; 
more of our poor fellows were brought 
down, and I once more was called on to 
assist the surgeons in their painful task. 

! {To be eontiuned.'i 


PISHINGhTACKLE, AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 

By J. Harrington Keene, 

Author of The Practical Fisherman," etc. 
{Continued from page a39.) 

Flics for April, — The Sandfly, Fig. 73. 



Fig. 73. 

(Order, TiichojAcra ; family, Phryganuim ; 
genus, Lemnephilus; species, F/^rzz-s.) This fly 
can be used with success from April to Septem¬ 
ber whilst the weather keeps oi>eu. It comes 
from a water larva, 

The body is of the sandy fur of a hare’s neck, 
spun on orange-tinted silk. A landrail’s wing 
will supply the wings, and a ginger feather from 
a dorking or other suitably coloured hen will 
furnish hgs. 

The Stonefly (Fig. 74) is of the order Neurop- 
tera ; family, Pcrlidcc ; genus, Pcrla ; species, 
Bicaudatxi, and is a remaikably killing fly tor 
large trout on almost all W’aters where such are 
swift and rough. It is found chiefly by the water¬ 
side, and usually appears about the mi'idlo of 
April. It is oiteii used in its natural state on 
a hook of No. 5 size. 

The imitation of it is thus cfTected. Fur 
from the hare .s ear, mixed with yellow worsted, 
sjiuii oil yellow silk, f.»r body ; for tail, U\o 
strands of a partridge feather—brown, of coui’se. 
Wings are imitated by a pheasant’s quill-fcather 
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from the win^ and a greenish-brown 
(stained) for legs. Two rabbit’s whisk 
capitally also for tail. 




Fig. 74. 

ThcGrannom—Green-thil Shell-fly, etc 
75 (order, TricJioptera; family, they,a 



Fig. 76. 

genus, LemnipkUus ; species, Strialus), 
pretty little fly, also of capital repute 
killer. It« comes from a water larva, 
is often of a greenish tint, owing to iu 
tention (in^the female) by reason of the 
eggs it eventually lays on the water, i 
times these eggs are partially exuded, and 
then that the fly is most preferred by 1 
Its imitation is thus effected. 

Body, fur of hare’s face spun on light-l 
silk, with a little green floss silk worked 
the end to indicate the appearance noted a 
Wings, feather from partridge wing ; Ic 
sandy-coloured hackle. 

Flies for May .—The Hawthorn Fly, 
76. (Order, DipUra ; family, Tipu^ 



Fig. 76. 

genus, Bibio ; species, Mara.) Tiiis f 
usually seen rising and falling near hedg 
in warm May weather, and, in my experi 
is decidedly killing. There are one or 
variations of this fly, but that re])re.st ii 1 
tkat most in favour amongst flshermeu. 
imitation is thus made. Body, black o 
feather ; wings, starling’s feather (black) ; 
a peewit’s tojikuol, or black-cock hackle, 
made buzz, or wingless, this lly' i.s some 
called the “ black palmer.” 

The Black Gnat, Fig. 77. (Order, Dip 


Fig. 77. 

family, Empidcr ; genus, Phamphomyia ; s[ 
jE'lif.iops.) This insect is remarkably 1>1' i 
and is to be seen all day long hovering ov 
surface of the brook, sonieiimes in iai 
crowds. It is not really a gnat, but a i 
and is an especial favourite with trout. It 
ficial make is as follow’s. B jdy, daik c 
tail ; wings, feathers from a starling’s 
Sometimes silk is substituted tor the li 
making the body. The taste and ingenu 
the maker W’ill, however, generally deti 
the most elfectual material m the mauul 
of oil kinds of flics. 
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The Oak-fly, Fig. 73 (order, Diptera ; family, 





Rhagionvht ; genus, Jj'ptis ; species, Scalopar^a, 

called also the “ Downward-fly,” because when 

it has alighted it invariably turns its head 
downwaixls), is usually found on parts of trees 
by the water’s side, or within re^onable dis¬ 
tance. It is very useful when used in its natural 
state, but has been found to do great exenition 
wlicii artificially constructed as follows :—Body, 
orange, or reddish-yellow silk floss, vround on 
;rey silk ; wings, a feather from a woodcock s 
Lead ; legs of a furnace hackle, or a black-and- 

Another method of making the Ook-fly is Ans 
given by Ronalds, and it is worthy of reproduc¬ 
tion here with all emphasis. “ Body, orange 
floss silk ribbed with fine black silk, which may 
be finely waxed. Then form the head of your 
fly from arming silk (brown), and choosing a 
w’oodcock or groii.se feather, wfiosc fibres arc the 
exact length of the hook, stroke it back and 
tie it (upside down) by the tip to the anning 01 
your hook just clear of the head, and wind the 
feather round as a hackle, holding by the 
quill, and fasten off under the shoulder. ^ 
Flies for June. —The Yellow Sally, Fig. 



Fig. 79. 

(order, NcuropUra ; family, PerlidfE ; genus. Ten- 
ihredo ; species, Viridis), is supposed to last only 
about six weeks, but I have known it to double 
this period. It is a capital June fly, and useful 
on clear, fine, sultry days. 

The body should be of buff fur of a fine 
texture, spun on a bright green silk, or ribbed 

A* white feather of any fine kind stained a 
pale yellow will do for the v'ings, and a yellow¬ 
ish ginger hackle is suitable for the legs. 

{To he continued.) 
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NE WHO WOULD 
LIKE TO UELP” 
may send up in 
any way and 
whatever sum 
he likes for the 
Lifeboat Fund. 
Postage stamps 
may serve for 
amounts under 
5s., but when 
over that it 
would be best 
to remit by 
P.0.0. made 
payable at the 
Chief Oflice, to 
Joseph Tarn. 


Amateur.— The 
colour of a 
black - breasted 
red bantam 
cock should be ns follows: Face and head, bright 
red; eyes, vermilion ; beak, dark greenish horn 
colour: head and neck hackle, clear orange red: 
back and wing bow, rich clear crimson, shading off 
to orange on the rump hackles ; wing butts, black ; 
wing liar, steel-blue; breast, belly, thighs, and tail, 
blue-black ; legs and feet, willow or olive. The 
Judging points are ten for colour, twelve for sym¬ 
metry. ten for size and weight, ten for appearance, 
eight for liandling, ten for head, four for eyes, four 
for hackle feathers, eight for tail, eight for wings, 
and six lor legs and feet. 

Talpa.—L ength over all of a model yacht means 
length of hull only, and does not include the bow¬ 
sprit. See our hist volume for standard dimensions. 


G. W. (Melbourne.)—We cannot tell why you should 
have failed, unless you neglected to keep up a con¬ 
stant draught while drying. If you dip your insects 
in the solution of corrosive sublimate it will be 
unnecessary to keep camphor or any other preser¬ 
vative in your cabinet drawers. If the operation Ims 
been properly ])erforined, no mite will ever touch an 
insect prepared in that way. 

R, O.—The 71st (originally the 73rd) was a Highland 
regiment. embodie«l at Elgin in April, 1778, as “ Mac- 
leod’s Highlanders.” It was tunied into a light in¬ 
fantry regiment in ISIO, and permitted to retain such 
parts* of the national dress as were not inconsistent 
with its duties as a light corps. The tartan scurf , 
was restored in 1834. It became the 7l8t in 1786. 

Enquirer. - To extract ink from paper try equal parts 
of flnely-powrlered alum, an>ber, sulphur, and salt¬ 
petre, well mixed. 

A. E F.—Washington Irving's “Life of Columlms” 
will give you the information you ask for, and which 
is not of suflicient general inUrest for us to toucJi on 
here. 

J. A. Heapy.—K naps.acks of all kinds are sold at most 
shops where indiarubber goods are purchased. 
Surely in Liverpool you mu.st have seen them in the 
windows. 

Mac.—T lie badges of the Highland clans were as fol¬ 
lows—the list is as complete as we can make it at 
present -.— Birch for Buchanan, oak for Cameron, 
myrtle for Campbell, alder for Chisholm, hazel for 
(3olquhoun, common sallow for Cumming, holly for 
Drummond, purple foxglove for Farquharson, poplar 
for Ferguson, broom for Forlajs, yew for Frazer, ivy 
for Gordon, laurel for Graham, cranberry heath for 
Grant, rosewort for Gunn, crab-apple tree for La- 
mont, ftve-leaved heath for McAlister, bell-heath for 
McDonald, mountain-heath for McDonnell, cypress 
for McDougall. cloud-berry bush for McFarlane, pine 
for McGregor, box for McIntosh, bulrush for .McKay, 
deer-grass for McKenzie, St. John’s w-ort for McKin¬ 
non, mountoin-ash for McLachlan, blackberry-heath 
for MclAjan, red wortle-berries for McLeod, rose 
buckberries for MeXab, sen-ware for McNeil, varie¬ 
gated box for McPherson, blaekthoni for McQuarrie, 
fir-club moss for McRae, eagles' feathers for Munro, 
ash for Menzies, juniper for Murray, hawthorn for 
Ogilvie, maple for Oliphant, fern for Robertson, 
brier-rose for Rose, bear-l>erries for Ross, clover for 
St. Clair, thistle for Stewart, and cat’s-taU grass for 
Sutherland. 

Freezing Point.— If your thermometer is of the ordi¬ 
nary kind, the tube containing the mercury has also 
in it a small piece of steel wire. This you must draw 
down to the mercury by a magnet, and as the mer¬ 
cury rises it will be pushed up the tube, and will bo 
left there when the mercury retires, and so show the 
maximum height to which it has risen. The spirit 
tube also contains a piece of wire, which you must 
set by the magnet, so as to keep it just Immersed in 
the spirit. .4s the fluid contracts the index is drawn 
back, but it is left behiml as it rises, hence it shows 
the minimum temperatui'e to which the spirit has 
been subjected. 

E. Anthony.— The Secretary of the London Athletic 
Club is Wm. Waddell, Esq., 1, Queen Victoria Street, 
Mansion House, E.c. 

W. G. G. W.—Petroleum is a mineral, and It is de¬ 
scribed as a brownish viscid variety of asphaltum 
containing much naphtha. It is rather thicker than 
common tar. It is generally translucent, and its 
odour is strongly bituminous. It easily inilaraes, 
and burns with a bluish flame, giving off thick black 
smoke, and leaves a very small earthy residue. It is 
soluble in ether and alcohol. Its composition is 
CH,, or carbon 887, hydrogen 12-6. Its specific 
gravity is 0-7 to 0 85. Tiiere are petroleum springs 
In all parts of the world. It has been known for 
ages, particularly in Central Asia, but has not been 
much utilised until the last few years. The fact of 
the petroleum rising to the surface is easily ac¬ 
counted for by the infiltration of water, which, being 
heavier than the oiL replaces it, and causes it to rise 
and exude from the soil. The oil is a product of 
the decomposition of organic matter. 

N. A.—If you cannot get solder, use the so-called lead 
w'ith which tea-chests are lined. It contains a great 
deal of tin, and does excellently for a makeshift. 

A. Wilkinson.— The modem church organ was not 
invented all at once ; it was gradually built up by a 
succession of discoveries and improvements dating 
back previous to the Christian era. Speaking gene¬ 
rally, it is not, in its present form, older than the 
fifteenth century. The Antegnati of Brescia are 
amongst the earliest of famous organ builders; but 
the organ then was a simple affair compared to the 
complicated instrument of to-day. 

James.—T he average equatorial diameter of the earth 
is 7,926-5 miles : the circumference is 3^ times that. 
The number of miles covered by a ship in its course 
round it depends on the route the ship takes. 

Un Ecolier.—a good book of British songs has yet to 
be published. “ 8ea .Songs and Ballads” (principally 
ballads), is a very good collection, issued by W. P. 
Nimmo. 

T. B. L.—Really ! “ Could you tell me what to do 
with my nose, it’s got so red since this winter came 
in : could you tell me what to do with it that would 
keep it from getting red, and t'ould you tell me what 
brought it on?” We can’t: Indigestion, frostbite, 
or—but really you can’t expect it of us this hot 
weather, and so we give it up ! 


John T. Turner.— Australia has been known for mud 
longer than is generally 8uj)posed. It was known t( 
the Poitusuese early in the sixteenth century. Ii 
1598 Wytfliet published a book at Louvain, in whicl 
he described it as l)eing “separated by a narro\ 
strait from New Guinea, beginning at one or tw 
degrees from the equator, and of so great exten 
that it should be regarded as a fifth part of tli 
world.” In 1606 Torres sailed through the strai 
which bears his name. In 1616 Dirk Hartog, th 
Dutchman, in his good ship the Endraght, saile 
down the western coast. In 1618 Carpentaria w.t 
named after Peter Carpenter, tlie Governor of tli 
Dutch East India Company ; and in 1642 Tusma 
discovered Van Diemen’s Land. Dampier w.as tli 
first Englishman in 1688 : Cook did not reach Aui 
trnlia until 1770. The Plillippines were discovero 
by Magellan in 1621. Madsigascar is mentioned t 
Marco Polo in the thirteenth century, and is said ( 
have been reached by the Portuguese in 1506, an 
they called it “the island of St. liawrence.” 

A Carpenter.— 1. Boxing-gloves cost about 7s. Cd. p< 
pair. 2. The regulations of the Council of N ice as < 
tlie finding of Eiister were that Easter must be cel 
brated on a Sunday; that this Sunday must folia 
the 14th day of the Paschal moon, so thst if the 141 
of tlie Paschal moon falls on a Sunday, F.aster fal 
on the Sunday following ; that the Paschal moon 
that of which the 14th day falls on or next follov 
the day of the venial equinox, and that the equin< 
is fixed invariably on the 2l8t of Marc lx East< 
cannot happen earlier than March 22, or later tin 
April 25. See the (’hurch of England Prayer Bcm> 
8. Sheep-skins for mats are cured in just the sau 
way as other skins, and afterwards dyed. 

Astronomer.— 1. Amongst the best practical books 1 
Astronomy (not popular ones) are Pearson’s ” Pni 
tical Astronomy,” Chauvenet’s “Spherical and Prr 
tical Astronomy,” and Professor l/oomis’ ” Practic 
Astronomy.” The new Encyclojiscdia has a lo; 
article by Mr. Proctor, which is wortli your atte 
tion. 2. Try Mr. Parker’s books on Archaeology 
they are as good as any. 

Matches.—T lie Stockton people say that lucih 
matches were invented by a Mr. John Walker, w 
made his fortune by selling them In shilling pasi 
board boxes at his shop in the High Street of th 
town. Mr. Isaac Holden is generally credited wi 
the invention. 

Mazeppa.— The Suez Canal was opened with grr 
ceremony in December, 1869. The shortest road 
Australia is through the Canal. 

Badger.—N either the apparatus for gas-makhTg i 
for the production of the electric liglit ia obta 
able “at very little cost." 

W. B. D —Masque de Fer—the “Man in the Tr 
Mask”—the prisoner of Pignerol, St. Marguerite, a 
tlie Bastille, is said to have been a twiu-brotl.er 
Louis XIV., or the Count of Vermaiidois, or the Di 
of Beaufort, or the Duke of Monmouth, or haL 
dozen others. He was buried under the name 
MuttliioU. 

Nescit.— 1. April fools are called in France “ Aj 
fish," and in Scotland Gowks. In India the sit 
pleasantry is practised on the 31st of March — 
“Hali” Festival. The year used to begin 
March 25th, and April 1st was the octave on wh 
the merriment terminated, but there has been 
satisfactory reasoji yet given ns to why the wind 
should have taken the form it did. 2. Your let 
forcibly illustrates the evils of the modern “craj 
system. “ T have to learn a language for my exa] 
nation; which can I learn in the shertest tim 
Greek or German?” M’hy not look a little fart! 
ahead, and consider which will be of most use 
you in after life? Some people have a knack 
learning Greek without effort, but the generalitj 
folks find German by far the easiest, and iu nint 
nine cases out of a hundred it is much the most 1 
ful. After you have learned even a smattering ol 
keep it up—study a subject for the sake of the kni 
ledge you acquire, and not simply for that of pass 
an examination. 

PICKWICK.—Nitric acid will dissolve copper. 

Adolphus.—T he most extraordinary things seen: 
change hands through the columns of “The 
change and Mart.” Try your advertisement th^ 
but your “ Meddles ” are likely to remain on y 
hands for some time unless you learn how to 8p<i 
little better. 

A- B. C.—The distance has been done in much 
time (see our articles on the ' ‘ Bests on Record ”). 
a mile in six minutes is not bad going for a lad ui 
fourteen. 



*** In our next number we hope to commence act 
ledgiug sums received for the " Boifs Own ” Lift 
Fund, and to be able tv continue this week by i 
The gmallest sum* will be gladly reerioed, am 
should like KVERY reader to send something, 
limit as to time for the Collecting Cards to rer 
out has not yet been fixed, but will be duly annout 
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fHE ADVENTUROUS VOYAGE OF 
THE POLLY. 

By S. Whitchurch Sadler, r.x., 
itlKor of ** Thr Slave Captain's Escape," etc., etc. 

CHAITER III. 

[ DuciKD my head as the shot from the 
1 fela(5ca passed over ; and then I looked 
wmd (although there was nobody on deck) 
islf ashamed. There was no reason for 
time in reality. Somehow, as the adven- 
fcrous readers of the Boy’s O^VN will find I 


by-and-by, one generally does duck at 
one’s very first shot. 

If only I could have returned the com¬ 
pliment ! Well, there was an old iron gun 
sticking out of a port on the starboard 
side. On the other side a wooden “ quaker ” 
showed itself for the sake of uniformity, 
and no doubt served equally well to awe 
the natives—for which purpose both sham 
and real gun were intended. 

Shot there was none left; the few there 
were on board had been all used when the 
mate and the rest of the crew were buried, 
but a cartridge or two were stowed away 


I below. Why not return the note of de- 
I fiance with a blank gun ? It was a regular 
I boy’s idea, which may possibly account for 
; the glee with which I ran below for the 
I cartridge, jammed it into the gun, shook 
some loose powder into the vent, and then 
! fired off the old-fashioned piece of oid- 
I nance with a red-hot poker which hap¬ 
pened to be conveniently left inside the 
i bars of the galley fire. 

I From what I know of those matters now 
I I should say that when the gun went off I 
I must have had a narrow squeak for life ; 

I however, it did not burst, although it 
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must have had a narrow squeak for life. 
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niado what seemed to me a tremendous 
noise. 

Eafher proud of the exploit, I looked 
towards the felucca. The blank gun had 
evidently startled or puzzled her, for she 
suddenly altered her course and stood 
away. It was but a short respite; the 
empty state of our decks could be plainly, 
too plainlyj seen from her masthead. 
Changing course again, she came within 
pistol-shot, hove to, and lowered two 
boats. 

In despair 1 watched while the boats, 
crowded with armed men, left the felucca’s 
side, and pulled rapidly towards the brig. 
When about half way thoy stopped. By a 
sort of instinct I threw myself flat on the 
deck behind the bulwarks. Well for me that 
1 did so. The next moment a jstorm dof 
musket-bullets whistled through the rig- 

I did not wait for a second discharge; 
any useless show of resistance would only 
luing instant death, not only on myself, | 
but upon poor Captain f^uthport. So I 
hauled down the ensign in token of sur- j 
render, and then taking ray place at the j 
gangway, watched the approach of the 
boats with anything but pleasant feelings. 
Still, if death w'as to be my lot, I felt that I 
would rather meet it at once openly than 
be dragged from some place of conce^meut 
below and cnielly murdered. 

As the first boat came alongside, a tall 
dark man in a seaman’s dress, but wear¬ 
ing also a Spanish well-braided jacket and 
a crimson silk sash, sprang on board and 
seized me by the arm. Then, noticing my 
youth and unarmed state, he released me 
with an expression of surprise, demanding 
in Spanish the name of the ship and what 
had become of the crew. 

I only shook my head. My unsuspected 
knowledge of Spanish had served me in 
good stead once before, and might do so 
again. With a gesture of impatience, the 
captain, as I soon perceived him to be, 
called to his side from among the swarm of 
men who covered the deck of my poor 
little brig, an African, and repeated the 
question through him as interpreter. This 
black fellow, I found subsequently, had 
been a slave, captured and liberated by an 
English cruiser, and he was now showing 
his gratitude by joining the ranks of the 
enslavers of his countrymen. 

I spoke the simple truth in reply. 

“ AU dead of fever, except the captain 
and myself, and the captain was only just 
uow recovering.” 

“ Any English man-of-war met with 
lately ? ” 

How keenly the Spaniard looked at me 
as he asked that question, and how I 
should have liked to be able to reply. 

“Yes, you rascal, there is one coming 
down upon you within a few hours’ sail.” 

But here again I could only speak the 
truth, and say, “No.” 

They left me alone after this, the 
Spanish captain evidently relieved by the 
answer to his last inquiry, and thinking 
me, apparently, too insignificant to do any 
harm. 

Tlion the plundering went on, but the 
earg(>, though valuable, was not easy to 
remove wliilo both vessels were at sea, and 
a sort of council of war was held to decide 
ns to its disposal. Now came in my know¬ 
ledge of Spanish; for, loaning uinioticpd 
over tlio side, I was able to make out a 
good deal of what was said, although 
many remarks of course e?ci]>ed me. 

Th“ felucca, I found, was on her way to 
a l iver a good deal south of the Cama- 


roons, whore she would ship lier slaves, the 
factory being situated njj a creek, in w'hose 
sluggish mangrove - bordered waters a 
dozen pirates or slavers might lie concealed. 
It was now decided that a small prize crew 
should be placed ©n board the captured 
brig, and that she should follow the 
felucca to this place of rendezvous. When 
once safely hidden in the intricacies of the 
,creek the valuable part of the cargo might 
be removed at leisure, and the prize after¬ 
wards destroyed, if it should be thought 
advisMe. 

An imder offioer^or mate, called Antonio, 
was ordered to take charge of the brig, 
with five of the felucca's men, quite a suf¬ 
ficient crejv, it was thought, to navigate 
such a small craft as far as the river—a few 
days’ sail at most 

“ Besides,” the Spaniard remarked, 
“there was the English boy, make him 
work.” 

I had heard all I cared for now, and was 
turning away, fearing to be noticed, when 
a question from Antonio made me once 
more stop to listen. 

“What shall we do with this same 
miicJiqicho Inglese when we get to the 
creek ? ” 

“ Do ? ” answered his chief, with a shrug 
of the shoulders; “ oh, anything you like. 
Send him on shore as a servant to the 
factory, or pitoh him ov’^erboard among the 
crocodiles. What does it matter Y ” 

“ Thank you,” thought I, as, undercover 
of the brutJd laugh that responded to the 
captain’s remark, I slipped quietly away. 
“It is just as well to know what sort of 
mercy is to bo expected at your hands.” 

It was time to see how my own captain 
had been faring, and I went down to the 
cabin rather anxiously. However, he had 
not been ill-treated. 

“ No doubt they thought me dying, and 
not worth taldng any trouble about,” he 
said. “ Several of them came in here, just 
gave me a look, and then began searching 
in every drawer or cupboard for liquor. 
They didn’t find any, though, and they went 
on deck again, growling and muttering 
mrambus without end. But I hear some 
boats palling away. Is it possible the 
plunderers are leaving the ship Y ” 

“ Only some of them, unluckily.” 

Then I told the plan that I had over¬ 
heard, and how a prize crew was to be left 
behind. 

“ A mate and five sailors,” said Captain 
Southport, after a pause ; “ Portuguese or 
Brazilians, most of them, I expect. Well, 
if I were but a little stronger, we might 
make a fight for it by-and-by, and retake 
the ship. Ah ! I see you are laughing at 
me, Tracy.” 

I certainly had smiled at the thought of 
the captain, ill and weak as he looked, 
making anything of a fight, and as he 
rolled up the sleeve of his shirt, and saw 
how thin his arm had become, he smiled 
too. 

Our light-heartedness vanished the next 
moment, and indeed the wonder was that we 
could forg^^t, even for that short time, our 
perilous situation. There came a stem re¬ 
minder of it just then in the shape of 
Antonio’s voice calling down the com¬ 
panion-ladder. Having little doubt that 
the summons was meant for me, I went on 
deck, and was roughly motioned to go 
aloft and assist in making sail. 

The felucca was already some distance 
rdiead, skimming over the water.s before 
the wind, with her lateen sails spread out 
like wings on either side. She sailed about 
three feet to our one, and would evi¬ 


dently reach the rendezv^ous long bi f<j 
the lumbering old Polly. 

We soon followed in the wake, with i 
sail set, and a sad heart I had on se<-ii 
that the course was due cast, back agji 
towards that dark continent of sorrow m; 
crime which I had been hoping we had h 
for ever. 

The pirate was out of sight long befr 
simset. Then the ^vind dropped, and t 
brig began to roll about uncomfortably 
a dead calm. 

Never in all my after experience have 
come across such “a bad lot” as tl 
prize crew They took a positive deli .2 
in bullying and ill-using their b 
prisoner, made me do all the dirty work 
the ship, and scorned to pass mo withou 
kick or a cuff. I was not starved, ho 
ever; in fact, that was a torture my t< 
mentors could not well manage to infli 
as all the cooking came under my charj 
It may be well understood also that I U 
care Captain Southport should have plra 
of food smuggled below for his use. 

Of course, \vhen at sea, I had been ui 
to regular watch-keeping at night. 1 
pirates, however, took no trouble abi 
this sort of thing, but as soon as it gr 
dark sat in a little deck-house there Ti 
abaft the mainmast, smoldng and drinki] 
leaving no one even at the helm, whi 
perhaps, did not much matter, seeiiig t! 
the calm lasted all through the night. 

A few bottles of wine that had b 
found below amongst the cargo were 
disposed of. Then the muchacho wasca] 
for, sworn at, and ordered to bring 07 
ardiente. 

Now I knew there was some “ tra( 
rum left in the ship—fiery stuff' whi 
sooner than see my greatest enemy dri 
I would gladly pitch overboard on ordin 
occasions. But this was not an ordin 
occasion, and it struck me that this s; 
rum would be of wonderful use in help 
to carry out a little plan w’hich was wc 
ing in my head. 

So I showed my Portuguese fric 
where the cask of rum "was stored, 
j highly delighted they all were when 
j of their number, having drawn off a h 
canful, brought it up on deck. 

Now I thought I might venture to 
below for the night and make my re] 
to Captain Southport, who nodded appr* 
when he beard about the rum, and as 
me a question or two with regard to 
arms the men carried. 

! They all had long knives, I told him. 

I some of them short, brass-hilted, comn 
I looking swords, which were now 3110 
I thrown down in a corner of the d< 
I house. The mate, Antonio, certainly 
pistols in his sash when he first canu: 
board, but I had not seen him woa: 
them since. 

The captain, who had sat up) while 
were talking, and who altogether loc 
stronger and better, now pidled ou 
heavy brace of pistols from under 
pillow. 

“We are not quite unarmed, you 
when the time comes.” 

Then I lay down on one of the rn 
lockets that r^n round the cabin am i 
asleep. 

‘ How long I slept I could not tell, 1 >; 
my dreams we had arrived at the ])la( 
rendczv*nis up the African river, 
Antonio was striving hard to throw 
overboard into the slimy waters of 
creek, v/here swarms of loathsome or 
diles with cruel eyes were waiting my 
Struggling with all my might to pro 
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the Spaniard’s fell purpose, I held both his 
nrms in my grasp ; then, seeing Captain 
Southport’s pistols on the deck close by, I 
let go for one moment to clutch them. 

But in that one moment I was lost. 
Seizing the opportunity, he lifted me hi"h 
in ak* and hurled me into the creek. 
Striking the water with a crash like 
thunder, I uttered a sharp cry of horror 
and pain, and awoke to find myself cast 
\Tolently on the cabin deck, with the same 
noise like thunder sounding in my ears. 

{To he eontinwd .) 



"The long and the short of It 1’ 


THE GIANT RAFT. 

By Jules Verne. 

COAFTER XI. — {Continued.) 

H oweveb, the family after this July day 
remained sitting under the verandah to 
oreathe the fresh air from the open. 

It had been so each evening, and while 
Joam Garral, always silent, was contented 
to listen, the young people gaily chatted 
away tiU bedtime. 

“ Ah! our splendid river I our magnifi¬ 
cent Amazon ! ” exclaimed the young girl, 
^'hose enthusiasm for the immense stream 
neyer failed. 

“ Unequalled river, in very truth ! ” 
«id Manoel; “and I do not understand 
^ its sublime beauties! We are going 
down it, however, like Orellana and La 
Condamine did so many centuries ago, and 
I am not at all surprised at their marvellous 
i scriptions.’* 

“ A little fabulous,” replied Benito. 
“Now, brother,” said Minha, seriously, 
“say no evil of our Amazon.” 

“To remind you that it has its legends, 
ffly Jister, is to say no ill of it.” 

“Yes, that is true; and it has some 
ir.;\rvellou8 ones! ” replied Minha. 

“Wliat legends?” asked Manoel. “ I 
dare avow that they have not yet found 
^eir way into Para—or rather that, for 
ay part, I am not acquainted with them.” 

“ What, then, do you Icam in the Belem 
'^lieges ? ” laughingly asked Minb.a. 

“ I begin to perceive that they teach us 
nothing,” replied Manoel. 

“ What, sir! ” replied Minha, with a 
I -casant seriousness, “ you do not know, 
^irnong other fables, that an enormous rep¬ 
tile called the ‘minhocao’ sometimes visits 
tlie Amazon, and that the waters of the 
river rise or fall according as this serpent 
lioDges in or quits them, so gigantic is he! ” 


“ But have you ever seen this phenomenal 
minhocao ? ” 

“ Alas, no ! ” replied Lina. 

“ Whttt a pity! ” Fragoso thought it 
proper to add. 

“ And the ‘Mae d’Aqua,’ ” continued the 
girl—“ that proud and redoubtable woman 
whose look fascinates and drags beneath 
the waters of the river the imprudent ones 
who gaze at her! ” 

“Oh, as for the ‘Mao d’Aqua,* she 
exists ! ” cried the na'ive Lina; “ they s.ay 
that she still walks on the banks, but dis¬ 
appears like a wat^r-sprite as soon as you 
approach her! ” 

“Very well, Lina,” said Benito; “the 
first time you see her just let mo know.” 

“ So that she may seize you and take you 
to the bottom of the river ? Never, Mr. 
Benito ! ” , 

“ She believes it I ” shouted Minha. 

“There are people who believe in the 
trunk of Manaos ! ” said Fragoso, always 
ready to intervene on behalf of Lina. 

“The ‘trunk of Manaos’?” asked 
Manoel. “ What about the trunk of 
Manaos ? ” 

“ Mr. Manoel,” answered Fragoso, writh 
comic gravity, “ it appears that there.is— 
or rather formerly was—a trunk of 
* turuma,* which every year at the same 
time descended the Rio Negro, stopping 
several days at Manaos, and going on into 
Para, halting at every port, where the 
natives ornamented it with little flags. 
Arrived at Belem, it came to a halt, turned 
back on its road, reraoimted the Amazon to 
the Rio Negro, and returned to the forest 
from which it had mysteriously started. 
One day somebody tried to drag it ashore, 
but the river rose in anger, and the at¬ 
tempt had to be given up. And on another 
occasion the captain of a ship harpooned 
it and tried to tow it along. This time 
again the river, in anger, broke off the 
ropes, and the trunk mysteriously es¬ 
caped ! ” 

“What became of it?” asked the mu¬ 
latto. 

“ It appears that on its last voyage, Miss 
Lina,” replied Fragoso, “ it mistook the 
way, and instead of going up the Negro it 
continued in the Amazon, and it has never 
been seen again ! ” 

“ Oh, if we could only meet it! ” said 
Lina. 

“ If w’e meet it,” answered Benito, “ we 
will put you on it! It will take you back 
to the mysterious forest, and you will like¬ 
wise pass into the state of a legendary 
naiad I ” 

“ And wliy not ? ” asked the mulatto. 

“ So much for your legends,” said 
Manoel; “ and I think your river is worthy 
of them. But it has also its histories, 
which are worth something more. I know 
one, and if I were not afraid of grieving 
you—for it is a very sad one—I would relate 
it.” 

“ Oh! tell it, by all means, Mr. Manoel,” 
exclaimed Lina; “I like stories which 
make you cry ! ” 

“ What, do you cry, Lina?” said Benito. 

“Yes, Mr. Benito; but I cry when 
laughiug.” 

“ Oh, well! let us have it, Manoel! ” 

“It is the history of a Frenchwoman 
whose sorrows rendered these banks memor¬ 
able in »he eighteenth century.” 

“ We are listening,” said l^nha. 

“ Hero eroes, then,” said Manoel. “ In 
1741, at the time of the expedition of the 
two Frenchmen Bougiier and La Con- 1 
diimine, who were sent to measure a ter- I 
restrial degree on the Equator, they were I 


I accompanied by a very distinguished astro¬ 
nomer, Godin des Odonais. Godin des 
Odonais set out then, but he did not set out 
alone, for the New World; he took with 
him his young mfe, his children, his 
father-in-law, and his brother-in-law. The 
travellers arrived at Quito in good he.alth. 
There there commenced a series of misfor¬ 
tunes for Madame Odonais; in a few months 
she lost some of her children. When Godin 
des Odonais had corapletf^l his work, 
towards the end of the year 1769, he left 
Quito and started for Cayenne. Once 
arrived in this town he wanted his family 
to come to him, but war had been declared, 
and he was obliged to ask the Portuguese 
I Government for permission for a free pas¬ 
sage for Madame Odonais and her people. 
What do you think ? Many years pttssed 
before the permission could be’ given. In 
1765 Godin des Odonais, maddened by the 
delay, resolved to ascend the Amazon in 
search of his wife at Quito; but at the 
moment of liis departure a sudden illness 
stopped him, and he could not carry out 
his intention. However, :his application 
had not been useless, and Madame des 
Odonais learnt at last that the King of 
Portugal had given the necessary permis¬ 
sion, and prepared to embark and descend 
the river to her husband. At the same 
time an escort was ordered to be ready in 
the missions of the Upper Amazon. Ma¬ 
dame des Odonais wa,8 a woman of great 
courage, as you will see presently; she 
never hesitated, and notwithstanding the 
dangers of such a voyage across the con¬ 
tinent, she started.” 

“It was her duty to her husband, 
Manoel,” said Yaquita, “ and I would have 
done the same.” 

“ Madame des Odonais,” continued 
Manoel, “came to Rio Bamba, at the 
south of Quito, bringing her brother-in- 
law, her children, and a French doctor. 
Their endeavour was to reach the missions 
on the Brazilian frontier, where they hoped 
to find a ship and the escort. The voyage 
at first was favourable; it was made down 
the tributaries of the Amazon in a canoe. 
The difiiculties, however, gradually in¬ 
creased with the dangers and fatigues in 
a comitry decimated by the smallpox. 
Of several guides who offered their ser¬ 
vices, the most part disappeared after 
a few days; one of them, the last 
who remained faithful to the travellers, 
was dro\vned in the Bobonasa. in endea¬ 
vouring to help the French doctor. At 
length the canoe, damaged by rocks and 
floating trees, became useless. It was 
therefore necessary to get on shore, and 
there at the edge of the impenetrable forest 
they built a few huts of foliage. The doc¬ 
tor offered to go on in front with a negro 
who had never wished to leave Madame 
des Odonais. The two went off; they 
waited for them several days, but in vain. 
They never rcturaed. 

“ In the meantime the victuals were get¬ 
ting exhausted. The forsaken ones in vain 
endeavoured to descend tihe Bobonasa on a 
raft. They hud to again take to the 
forest, and make their way on foot through 
the almost impenetrable undergrowth. 
The fatigues were too much for the poor 
folks ! They died off one by oue in spite 
of the cares of the noble Frenchwoman. 
At tlie end of a few days children, rela¬ 
tions, and servants, all were dead! ” 

“ What an unfortunate \voman I ” said 
Lina. 

“ Madnmo des Odonais alone remained,” 
continued Manoel. “Thero she was, at. a 
thousand leagues from the ocean which 
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she was trying to reach! It was no longer 
a mother who continued her journey 
towards the river—the mother had lost her 
children; she had buried them with her 
own hands! It was a wife who wished to 
see her husband once again! She travelled 


“What legends? 

night and day, and at length regained the 
Bobonasa. She was there received by some 
kind-hearted Indians, who took her to the 
missions, where the escort was waiting. 
But she arrived alone, and behind her the 
stages of the route were marked with 
graves! Madame des Odonais reached 
Loreto, where we were a few days back. 
From this Peruvian village she descended 
the Amazon, as we are doing at this 
moment, and at length she rejoined her 
husband after a separation of nineteen 
years.’* 

“ Poor lady! ” said Minha. 


ADVENTURES AFLOAT; 

OR, THE STORY OF A SUPERCARGO. 
By tde late W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of From Ptnrder-Monkey to Admiral,” “ Peter 
Trawl,’* etc. 

CHAPTER XII. 

I BEGAN seriously to fear that we were 
getting the worst of it. Shot after shot 
came crashing on board, and several more 
men were brought down. I expressed my 
fears aloud to the surgeon. A poor fellow 


“Above all, poor mother!” answered 
Yaquita. 

At this moment Araujo, the pilot, came 
aft and said, 

“Joam Garral, we are off the Ronde 
Island. We aro passing the frontier! ” 


already on the table about to undergo 
amputation overheard me. “ Don’t think 
of that, sir,” he exclaimed, “ they are 
tough ones, those mounseers, but we’ll 
go down with our colours flying sooner 
than strike them.” 

At that instant our ears were saluted by 
loud cheers, which burst from the crew on 
deck. Still the firing was kept up, and it 
was evident that our ship continued in 
action. At last, another wounded man 
being brought dfiwn, wo heard that the 
I Renomme, the French commodore’s frigate, 

I had struck. 


In a few minutes another cheer a 
heard, the firing ceased, and we had 
satisfaction of finding that the Clorii 
had also struck her colours to us. ] 
heart felt intense relief when I found tl 
the action was over, and that my you 
brother had escaped without a worn 
Then I recollected that those who 1 
been killed had not been brought belc 
I wondered that he had not come below 
reheve my anxiety. Those of whom 
inquired could not tell me w'hat offic 
had been killed. The instant, therefore 
could leave the poor suffering fellowf 
had undertaken to assist, I hurried 
deck. When I went below the frigate 1: 
presented a trim and orderly appearan 
Now her sails were tom and full of sh* 
holes, her running rigging hung in lo< 
festoons, with blocks swaying here a 
there, her bulwarks were shattered, 1 
lately clean deck ploughed up with rou 
shot covered with blood and gore, a 
blackened by powder. The thickeiii 
shades of evening threw a peculiar glo( 
over the whole scene. I looked anxiou; 
round for William. I could not see hi 
My heart sank within me. Could he 
among the slain ? A midshipman hurri 
past mo. 

“Where is Braithwaite, my brother 
I asked, in a trembling voice. 

“ There; don’t you see him ont he foi 
castle ?” 

I looked in the direction to which 
pointed. My heart bounded up again 
I saw him directing the men engaged 
bonding a fresh foresail, which had befc 
concealed him from my sight. My voi 
treu 3ied with emotion as I ran forwai 
ana shaking him by the hand, congrat 
lated him on our victory and his safe! 
He seemed scarcely to understand u 
agitation. 

“Yes, I am thankful to say we ha 
thrashed the enemy, and I wish there w’c 
a few more to treat in the same wa 
There is one fellow making off. and I a 
afraid the Astrea will not be able to wo 
up to bring her to action.” 

I looked out as he spoke. One of o 
frigates, to which he pointed, was a lo] 
way to leeward, while a French frigf 
was standing imder all sail to the nort 
west. Our two antagonists appeared for 
fully shattered, both the French comm 
dore’s ship and the Clorinde, which w 
even in a worse condition than we we; 
All our boats had been so injured by sin 
that we were unable to send one to ta 
possession of our prize, and as the nig 
was now rapidly coming on, we could r 
hope to do much to repair damages till t 
morning. As long, however, as the m 
could work, the carpenter’s crew continu 
putting the ship to rights. The rest 
the already overworked crew were th 
piped below, that they might be able 
renew their labours on the morrow, 
had plenty to do in assisting the surgeo 
in attending on the woimded, till at lai 
well weari^ out, I turned into my hsi 
mock, thankful that my dear brother ai 
I had escaped the perils of the fight, ai 
sincerely hoping that, as it was my fii 
battle, so it might be the last in whict 
should be engaged. Before going belc 
I took a look towards our prize, who 
light I saw burning brightly at no gre 
distance from us. I had now time 
think of my own affairs, and of course w 
not a little anxious about the fate of t 
Barbara, for it was too probable that si 
had fallen into the hands of the Frond 
men. If so, they would probably ha 


she asked. 

“ The frontier! ” replied Joam. 

And rising, he went to the side of the 
jangada, and looked long and earnestly at 
the Ronde Island, with the waves breaking 
up against it. Then his hand sought his 
forehead, as if to rid himself of some re¬ 
membrance. 

“ The frontier ! ” murmured he, bowing 
his head by an involuntary movement. 

But an instant after his head was raised, 
and his expression was that of a man re¬ 
solved to do his duty to the last. 

(To be continued.) 
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tent her to France, as she was well pro- 
visioned for a long voyage, or to one of 
their settlements, where she could be 
disposed of to advantage. My sleep was 
sadJy disturbed with these thoughts and 
vith the scenes of pain and suffering I had 
vntnessed. I awoke soon after it was 
light, and dressing quickly, went on deck. 
It was to find everybody there in a state 
cf DO small anger and vexation. 

“ She is off, gone clean out of sight,” I 
heard people saying. 

I inquii^ what was the matter. 

" Why it is enough to vex a man, Mr. 
Braithwaite,” observed the first lieutenant. 
“As we could not send on board last night 


the Frenchman’s hull. The crew were 
only now beginning to throw the dead 
bodies of their shipmates overboard. The 
French commodore, a gallant officer, and 
manv others, were killed. But the wounded 
nearly doubled the killed, and they chiefly 
excited our sympathy. Their own sur¬ 
geons were already almost worn out with 
attending to them, and of course we could 
not spare any of ours to render them 
assistwce. The more of the effects of war 
I saw, even on this small scale, the more I 
longed for the time when wars are to cease 
and nations to live at peace with e^h 
other. It was not, however, the fashion 
to speak on that subject in those days, nor 


reduction of the Mauritius, and they had, 
we understood, built a fort, or taken pos¬ 
session of an old one. It was a question 
whether they had been able to nold it 
against the French, or had been compelled 
to surrender. As we approached the coast, 
all our glasses were in requisition, to 
ascertain whether any ships were at anchor 
off the place. There were two, certainly, 
one larger than the other. The wind was 
light, but we at length got in close enough 
to see that the French flag flew at their 
mastheads, as also over the fort, and that 
there were several smaller vessels. I 
thought that there would be more fight¬ 
ing, but instead of proceeding to that 



Tamatave Harbour, Madagascar. 


to take possession of our prize, she has 
cianaged to slip away during the darkness. 
8 be Ifft a light burning astern on a cask 
to deceive us. If we ever come up with 
her we’ll make her pay dearly. The other 
Wlow, too, has got clear away ; however, 
we will find him out, wherever he has hid 
himself.” 

Soon after this the commodore signalled 
to us to send our boats to assist in remov¬ 
ing the prisoners from the Renomme. 
Thanks to the exertions of the carpenter 
a»d his crew, three were already made 
^pable of floating. I asked to take an 
nar, as I wished to go on board the prize. 
^0 sooner did I step on board than I 
^gretted having come. Terrible was the 
JOfneof slaughter I witnessed. The frigate 
had been crowded with troops, nearlv one- 
hdf of whom had been cut down by the 
^^tea’s shot which she had poured into 


do the nations of the world, alas I appear 
more inclined now than then to bring 
about that happy state of things. 

When taking some of the prisoners on 
board the Galatea, I found she had also 
suffered severely, though not at all pro¬ 
portion to the fenomme. Captam Schom- 
berg ordered us, as soon as our damages 
were repaired, to make sail for the port of 
Tamatave, on the cast coast of Madagas¬ 
car, where he suspected the other French 
frigate had taken refuge, her captain sup¬ 
posing probably that we should return at 
once with our prizes to the Mauritius. 
The Astrea coming up, her crew went on 
board the Renomme, to put her to rights, 
and this being done, all four frigates made 
sail together for Tamatave. It is merely 
a reef-formed heirbour, and by no means a 
secure or good one. The English had sent 
a force of about fifty men there after the 


extremity, the commodore sent in a boat 
with a flag of truce, pointing out the 
overpowering force he had under him, and 
demanding the instant surrender of the 
ships and fort. 

We anxiously watched for the return of 
the boat, for if the demand was not acceded 
to, we should have, it was understood, to 
go in and cut out the ships with our boats. 
Many Uked the thought of such an exploit, 
in spite of its dangerous character. It 
was very possible that the French captain 
might hope, with the support of the fort, 
to be able to beat off the boats, and to 
nold out until the squadron should be 
driven off by a storm. At last the boat 
was seen returning. The frigate was the 
one which had escaped from us. Her 
captain wisely aCToed to yield to the for- 
time of war, and to give her up with all 
her prizes, and the fort into the bargain. 
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**And what is the narntj of tho other 
Btip?” Tasked. 

“The Barbara merchantman/’ answered 
the lieutenant. “ She was on tlie point of 
sailing with a French crew when we ap¬ 
peared, 80 that her owners have had a 
narrow chance of losing their property.” 

This was, indeed, satisfactory news. I 
was, of course, very eager to go on board 
and hear from Captain Hassall what he 
intended doing. The account brought off 
as to the state of the English gamson was 
melancholy. Tlio fort was built in an 
especially unhealthy spot, with marshy 
undrained land close round it. The con¬ 
sequence was, that of the fifty men who 
had been sent there, when the French 
appeared not a dozen were alive, and that 
sad remainder were scarcely able to lift 
their muskets. They had therefore at once 
yielded to the enemy. Several othei-s had 
since died, but the sickly season being now 
over, it was hoped that the remainder 
would live on till the next year, when, in 
all probability during the same season they 
would share the fate of their comrades. I 
got a passage in one of the next boats 
>/iiich pulled in. Captain Hassall had been 
allowe-d by the French to i otum to his 
ship, and he was taking a turn on deck 
when I went alongside. He looked at me 
curiously two or three times when I stepped 
on deck, and raising his hat, inquired what 
I wanted. Suddenly he stopped wlien he 

f ot close up to me, exclaiming, “What! 

ames Braithwaite, my dear boy, is it 
really you? I am delighted to see you, for, 
to say the truth, I had given you up as 
lost. I never supposed that cocksheU of 
a boat in which you left the ship would 
have survived the hurricane which came on 
directly afterwards.” 

There was one question above all others 
I wished to ask him, “ Have you written 
home to tell my friends of my loss ? ” 
“No,” he answered; “ I have so often 
found people turn up •whom I thought had 
been lost, that I am very unwilling to send 
home bad nows till it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, and as I did not require your signa- 
ture,-**! was able to avoid mentioning that 
you were not on board.” 

This answer greatly relieved my mind, 
and I was in a short time able to talk over 
our arrangements for the future. The cap¬ 
ture of the Barbara would, of course, be a 
heavy expense to the owners; but if tlie 
voyage should prove as successful as we 
still hoped it would, a handsome profit 
might yet be realised. To that object we 
had now to bend all our energies. 'W’^e 
were therefore anxious as soon as we could 
to proceed on our voyage. I had heard 
from the captain of the Phoebe that an ex¬ 
pedition was fitting out in India for the 
capture of Batavia, the chief to-wn in Java, 
of which the French now held possession ; 
and we had great hopes, if we could reach 
it soon after tho English had gained the 
place, which of course we expected they 
would do, that we should sell a large por¬ 
tion of our cargo to great advantage. 
Before sailing, however, we deteimined to 
see what trade could be carried on with the 
natives. Fortunately, the French had not 
touched our cargo for that purpose. Though 
they had made frequent attempts to form 
settlements in Madagascar, they had never 
succeeded in gaining the confidence and 
goodwill of the natives. Had the jdans of 
the Count Bonyowsky been carried out 
when he offered his services to France, they 
might possibly have obtained a powerful 
influence in the affairs of tho country, if 
not ent i’ 'sion of it. His plans were. 


however, completely defeated by the 
governor of the Mauritius, who, looking 
on Madagascar as a dependency of that 
island, was jealous of his—the Count’s— 
proceedings, and finally drove him to make 
common cause with the native against the 
French Government. I heard some details 
of the life of that extraordinary adven¬ 
turer, The Count Benyowsky was a 
Polish nobleman, who for some political 
reason was banished by the Bussian 
Government to one of its settlements in the 
extreme eastern part of Siberia, whence it 
seemed impossible for him ever to find his 
way back to Europe. The governor of the 
town in which the Count was compelled to 
reside, had a daughter, young and lovely, 
who had conceived a warm affection for 
him, which appears to have been fully 
returned. Through the means of this 
young lady he was able to gain informa¬ 
tion as to everything which \vas taking 
place. He heard, among other things, that 
two large Russian ships were expected at 
the neighbouring port. He had long been 
looking out for the means of making his 
escape from Siberia. 

Here was an opportunity. None but a 
man of great boldness and energy -u'ould, 
however, have considered it one. He was 
a prisoner in a fortified town ; it contained 
a considerable number of his countiy^men, 
but they were prisoners strictly watched. 
Still he was determined to make the at¬ 
tempt. He set to work and gained over a 
hundred men to assist in his dangerous 
undertaking. By some means they were 
[ able to provide themselves with arms. The 
governor’s fair daughter undertook to 
obtain the keys of the fortress, pro'dded 
her father’s life was spared. The adven¬ 
turers found it impossible to make their 
escape without first mastering the garrison. 
The consj^irators were mustered, and were 
ready for the enterprise. The young lady 
brought her lover the keys. Her last 
words were, “ Do not injure my father.” 

“ Of course not, if he makes no resist¬ 
ance,” was the Count’s answer. 

The gates were opened; the conspirators 
rushed in. The old governor was, how* 
ever, not a man to yield without a struggle. 
Putting himself at the head of some of his 
men, he endeavoured to keep back the 
assailants. Again and again he charged 
them, calling on tho troops to rally round 
him. It was evident to the Count and his 
companions that if he was allowed to live 
their undertaking would fail. He there¬ 
fore, pressed on by numbers, was killed, 
■with all who stood by him. 

The adventurers, now putting all who 
opposed them to the sword, became com¬ 
plete masters of the place, and without 
difficulty obtained possession also of the 
two ships which had just arrived. A suffi¬ 
cient r.limber of officers and seamen were 
found to navigate the ships, and, having 
provisioned them for a long voyage, the 
Count taking the daughter of the governor 
with bun, went on board them, with a 
hundred companions, and made sail to the 
southward. The Count had taken pre¬ 
cautions against pursuit; indeed, there 
w'ere probably no Russian men-of-war in 
those waters at the time, and thus he made 
good his escape. He touched at a variety 
of places. He reached Canton in safety. 
Here he •wisely sold his ships, as, bad he 
fallen in with any Russian men-of-war, 
his destruction would have been certain. 
At Canton he and his companions embarked 
on board two French vessels, in which they 
proceeded to the Isle of France. Here he 
announced his intention of forming' a 


colony in Madagascar, or perhaps of con¬ 
quering the country for France. 

His plans, as I have said, excited tho 
jealousy of the governor of the Mauritius, 
and of other people of authority in that 
island, who determined to oppose him. 
Not-withstanding, he proceeded to France, 
where he so completely gidncd the good 
opinion of the French minister, that he was 
appointed to take command of an expedi¬ 
tion 1 o found the proposed settlement, with 
the t.tle of governor-general. He had 
married the daughter of the Russian 
governor, and she accompanied him in all 
his travels, but what was her ultimate fate 
I do not remember having heard. After 
returning to the Isle of France, where the 
governor still kept up his hostility, and 
opposed him by every means in his power, 
he set sail •with about three hundred men 
for Madagascar. He landed at Antongil 
Bay, where he was well received by the 
chiefs, but he at first was subject to a good 
deal of opposition from the natives gene¬ 
rally. Ho did his best to conciliate them, 
but as he had often to employ force, and 
to keep up a strict military rule at the same 
time, it must have been difficult to persuade 
them that his intentions were pacific and 
philanthropic. He seems to have met with 
heroic courage all the innumerable diffi¬ 
culties by which he was beset. He lost 
many of his officers and men by sickness, as 
the position where he attempted to found 
his first settlement, from being surrounded 
by marshes, was very unhealthy. Among 
others, his only boy lost his life by fever. 
He -was left -without the necessary supplies 
he expected from the Isle of France, the 
governor purposely i*ieglecting to send 
them. The natives also were incited by 
emissaries of tho governor to oppose him, 
while of the officers sent to him, some 
were incapable, and others came with the 
express purpose of betraying him. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, 
by the middle of 1775 the settlers had 
built a fort in a more healthy situation, 
which was called Fort Louis, had con¬ 
structed all the necessary' buildings for the 
town of Louisbourg, and had formed a 
road twenty-one miles in length, and 
twenty-four feet in breadth. The Count 
had also done something towards civilising 
the people, and among other important 
measures had persuaded the women to give 
up their practice of infanticide, which had 
been tenibly prevalent. They, however, 
refused to ratify the engagement without 
the presence of the Count’s wife, who was 
residing at the Isle of France. She was 
accordingly sent for, and on her arrival the 
women of the different provinces assembling 
before her, bound themselves by an oath 
never to sacrihee any of their children. 
They agreed that any who should break 
this oath should be made slaves, while 
they were to send all deformed children to 
an institution which had been founded by 
the Count in the settlement for that pur^ 
pose. 

He had by this time formed alliances 
with many of the surrounding chiefs, -who 
ever afterwards remained faithful to him. 
In other parts of the island combinations 
were formed against him. He accordingly 
mustered his forces, and marching against 
his enemies, who had brought forty thou¬ 
sand men into the field, put them to flight. 
Those who fell into his hands he treatt d 
with so much leniency and kindness that 
he ultimately attached them to bis cause. 
A curious superstition of the natives was 
the cause of his being at length raised to 
the dignity of the jirmcipal chief of the 




^1. It appears that the hereditary 
'>nr to the title was missin", when 
i -' of the natives took it into their heads 
it the Count Benyowski was the lost 
r. The idea f2rained ground at the very 

- that the affairs of the Count were in a 
; I irecarious condition. His own health 

failing, the more faithful among his 
inp> an officers were dead, his enemies in 
llauritius had succeeded in prejudicing 

- minds of the members of the French 
Tcrament against him, and two, if not 
re, vessels bringing out supplies had 
a lost. Under these circumstances it 
rat surprising that he should have ac- 

d the proffered dignity, which shortly 
i to his being recognised as the principal 
i and supreme ruler of the whole 

illd. 

.’ •aimissioners had been sent out from 
;nce to investigate the affairs of the 
•. ment. While they were there ho 
•: the opportimity of giving up the 
niumd of the. settlement to another 
; and entirely dissolved his oonnec- 
•1 with it and with France, though he 
t’ae same time, with the other chiefs, 
r'ssed his desire to live on friendly 
with the inhabitants, and to support i 
^ settlement to the best of his ability, 
employed some time after this in con- 
. Siting his power and in improving the 

- lition of the people. He also drew up 
^institution which for those days was 
the most liberal character. Having 

m all he could to civilise the people, he 
-oived to go to Europe to establish 
ircantile relations with different coun- 
for the improvement of the commerce 
his adopted country. 

In France, though he had some friends 
-o welcomed him cordially, he was coldly 
^^ived by those in power, though his 
ir«e was supported by the celebrated Dr. 

• nklin, who was at that time in Paris. 

: bngth quitting the country, he went to 
nzland; but though he offered to place 
n country under the protection of the 

- 2 :lUh Government, no encouragement 

afforded him. All his hopes in Europe 
.ring failed, he set sail for the United 
it*-?, in a vessel he chartered with a 
iro of goods suited to the markets of 
ivlagascar. After remaining for some 
in the United States and obtaining 
-Other ship and cargo, he reached An- 
osil Bay in July, 1785. He was here 

• Hally -welcomed by the chiefs, but 
'tead of going into the interior and as- 
indDg the reins of government, ho re- 
ained on the coast for the purpose of 
tahlij^hing trading-posts where his goods 
Jiht be disposed of. He had captured 

port from the French, and was engaged 
. rei»airiiig a fort built by them, when a 
viy of troops landing from a French 
-gate attacked him. He retired with 
tL-? few Euroiieans and natives into the 
rt, where he attempted to defend himself, 
‘j French advanced, he was shot through 
body, and being ignominiously dragged 
-t, directly afterwards expired. Poor 
:int Benyowsky! I could not help feel- 
ig sorrow when I heard of his sad fate. 
The climate of the low lands near the 
i-hore was, from what we heard, very 
-bfatlthy, but in the hill country of the 
-T^rior it is as healthy as any part of the 
rid. We heard a good deal of the 
^riglish and French pirates, who had 
nned, a century before, some flourishing 
-it tiements on the northern coasts. The 
.-ixne of a bay we visited (Antongil) was 
L^rived from one of the most celebrated, 
Lntlujny GilL Several other places also 
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obtained their names from members of the 
fraternity of freebooters. While the j»irates 
continued their depredations on the ocean, 
they in general behaved well to the natives, 
but when being hotly pressed by the men- 
of-war of the people they had been accus¬ 
tomed to rob, they entered upon the most 
nefarious of all traffics, that of slaves, and 
to obtain them instigated the people of one 
tribe to make war on those of another. 
This traffic has ever since been carried on, 
greatly contributing to retard the progress 
of civilisation. 

(To be continued.) 

-- 

JUGGLING WITH BALLS. 

(Continued from page 655.) 

T he Eleventh Practice brings us to one of the 
neatest, prettiest, and most cllective feats 
in ball juggling. It i.s called 

“ The Shower.” 

Till.'’, undoubtedly one of the mo.st fsiscinating 
of all juggling feats, is an art easily accpiired 
by so practi.'ied a juggler as you have- now 
become. Take two balls, one in each hand, 
throw the one in the right hand into the air 
towards the left, as in Fig. 4, and wliile it is in 
the air, “pass” the hft-iiand ball to the right 
hand, as in Fig. a, and immediately throw it 
to follow the course of the lirst, continuing this 
play as (piickly jus possible, .so tliat there may 
Ihj one ball always iii tlie air. You will find 



very little difficulty in showering two balls in 
this manner with one hand, as it is really 
nothing more than a Double Inside Fall (Fig. 2); 
in fact some expert jugglers can shower three 
balls with one hand, but this is a very difficult 
feat, and the balls have to be thrown very liigh. 
You can make the attempt if you please, but I 
do not wish to enter ujion matters which may 
confuse and possibly dishearten you, and will 
I ask you therefore to perfect yourselves iu this 
feat before jiroceeding to the Twelfth Practice, 

The Tru'LE Shower, 

which is practised in the following manner. 



Take two balls in the right hand, and one in 
the left. Throw one after tfie other in vtuy 
quick succession in the direction of the Inside 
Fall (Fig. 2), with the right hand, and a.s each 
reaches the left hand, “ pass ” it from the left 
to the right, a.s shown in Figs. 11‘and 12, and 
continue the Shower as long as you please. 
From the swiftness of their motion, the halls 
appear to multiply, and your audience will 
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almost be inclined to believe that you are 
playing with fifty balls, instead of with only 
three. Wlien you aro very expert in this yuu 
can proceed to the Thirteeath Practice, 

The Quadruple Shower, 

or Grand Shower, as it is sometimes called. 
Tliis is the .Slime play as the last, but with four 
balls, three of which must be held in the right 



and one in the left hand. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to say that the difficulty is gi*eatly increaseil, 
as the balls must be thrown much higher, 
that there may be more space between them in 
order to allow time for the rapid passes. In all 
the Showers, hut in this especially, it is advisable 
to keep the left hand a little higher than the 
right, as shown in Fig. 13. The Fourteenth 
Practice, which is the last of the present series, is 

The Fountain. 

This is the most difficult feat of all, as so 


Fig.;/;, . 



much depends upon the precision with which 
the halls are delivered. Cbmmence practising 
with two balls, and perform a Double Outside 
Fall with both hands (Fig. 14). You will find 



this sharp work for the eyes, as you will have to 
be looking at two places simultaneously as the 



balls descend. When you can play two balls 
well iu this manner., you will find that 
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The Double Fountaix, 

as described in Fig. 15, will not be so difficult, 
as it is done in a “swing,” as it is called, a 
motion of the body and arms which it is not 
possible to describe, but which will come 
naturally to you as you acquire the ait of jug¬ 
gling. Tne Fountain may be varied by a motion 
which is known as 

The Double Fountain Change. 

Instead of throwing up the balls together, 


present them alternately, as shown in Fig. 16. 
This has a very pretty effect, and exactly 
represents the name given it. 

Having now given you all the instruction in 
my power, it only remains for me to make one 
or two suggestions w'hich I think will commend 
themselves to your intelligence. In the first 
place, 1 would advise you to practise over some 
soft material, on the lav^ii if possible, where the 
dropping of the balls can annoy no one, but, if 
not, over a sofa, or a bed, or a very soft rug or 
mat. You are certain to have many a mishap 
at starting, and f can conceive nothing in a 


small way more irritating than for a persor 
seated in a room to be perpetually startled b} 
the noise of balls falling overhead. Finally 
let me impress upon you the fact that you 
success depends entirely upon yourselves. TIk 
teacher may show /low the thing is to be done 
but it is for the pupil to do it. Remember tlia 
“ whatever is worth doing is worth doing well,' 
and, if you think it worth your while to lean 
the art of juggling, you must devote to i 
patience, |)er.severance, and practice. ^Vilh()U 
these you will never succeed. \N ith them sue 
cess IS certain. 


A WEEK ON THE THAMES. 


By Paul Blake, Author oj Catching a Salmm," etc. 


CHAFTEn ir. 



Goring. 


Nuneham. 


A LL hands ready. Come, now, turn 
out ; past seven o'clock ! ” w’ere the 
hist words of the captain next 
momi-ng, as he jumped out of bed 
to afford a good example. Budd 
showed signs of continued sleepi- 
/n£||'yM\ ness, but a sponge full of water 
IBHr r. Te||i\ t)rought him to his senses. Dre.ss- 
boating costume is only 
a matter of a few minutes, espe- 
cially when a bathe is antici- 
fflUll I'fn pit pated, so all but Martin were soon 
IlfnlMT their way to the boat; the 

latter, as banker, remained behind to pay the bill. 

The principle of the financial part of the 
arrangement was this. Each contributed £1 to 
a common fund ; from this Martin purchased 
everything needed by the cook, etc., and paid 
all outgoings of every description that were not 
personal to either of the crew. At the end of 
the day he made a .statement of his balance, 
and when necessary demanded a fresh subscrip¬ 
tion. 

Budd soon had the Swan loaded and ready to 
start ; for the crew worked at least as hard as 
tlie boatman. It was scarcely half-past seven as 
they pushed off, and before they had pulled a 
mile sweaters and jerseys had disappeared, and 
into the cool water every one went head first, 
leaving the boat against the bank. Up till eight 
o’clock any one may bathe anywhere, so they 
had no fear of being seen by sopae informer, 
who would make no scruple of getting them into 
trouble. 

“ Lovely piece of water just here,” siiid 
Charlton as he rose from a shallow dive ; “ not a 
weed anywhere about, and deep enough to cover 
Abingdon Church.” 

“ After six feet all depths are the same to me,” 
said Budd, “I’d bate a few yards below me 
just now’, for a little hot water to be turned on ; 
it’s like being in a refrigerator.” 

A short swim up stream and back again, and 
they climbed on to the bank and rubbed each 
"•li« r down till they were warm as toa.st and 


ravenous for breakfast. The foresight of the 
careful cook was at once apparent. Before un¬ 
dressing he had lit the fire, and the kettle was 
now beginning to boil. The cocoa was there, 
Budd having made an excursion to get it on the 
previous evening ; the sausages were placed in 
a frying-pan, which took the place of the kettle, 
and brenkfiist began in earnest. 

“ How far are we going to-day ?” asked Martin, 
with his mouth full of sausage. 

“ We ought to sleep at Pangbouriic,” replied 
Figgis. 

“ Then w’e will,” said Budd ; “ this is a model 
crew, and what w’e ought to do we do.” 

“ It’s only a matter of tw’enty-three or four 
miles,” remarked Figgis, “and we have the 
whole day to do it in ; the *iver is pre'tty full, 
too, so we shall be helped by the stream. 
Hollo, Budd! you’ve opened a fresh pot of jam ; 
pass it over here.” 

“ Figgis,” said Budd, who had helped himself 
liberally, “ I should strongly advise you to avoid 
this jam, it’s simply—w’ell, the least said of it 
the better.” 

Figgis, however, was up to Budd’s tricks, and 
declined to let him sacrifice himself by eating a 
whole pot full of bad presei*ve, so Budd's little 
manoeuvre to keep an excellent supjdy of 
strawberry jam for nis own use was defeated. 

The dying fire had been utilised to warm a 
further supply of water for cleaning the plates. 
Until you have camped you would not believe 
how dilfisult it is to wash grta.se off in cold 
water. “ Washing up ” is one of the disagree¬ 
able necessities of river life, and one that is con¬ 
stantly occuiTing. One piece of advice ; never 
put anything away dirty ; however tired you 
may be, clean up everything directly you have 
used it ; to have to wa.sh plates and clean knives 
just before a meal is a very unapi>ctising pro¬ 
cess. 

“ Heigho ! ” sighed Charlton, the poet, 
“we’ve been on the water nearly a day, and 
never had an adventure of any sort ; w hen are 
they going to begin ? ” 


“A'cio, if you lean so much over the side t< 
wash those spoons,” answered Martin. 

However, a small adventure was in store fo: 
them earlier than they anticipated. AVhils 
breakfasting they had seen a steamer pass then 
going down, one of those monsters wbicl 
manage in some mysterious manner to ge 
through the locks. They had resumed rowin/ 
and entered the narrow cutting leading t 
Culham Lock, which is crossed by two woode 
bridges. It is necessary’ here to look out fo 
the sharp turn to the left, or you will go dowr 
the broad way, which leads where broad way 
often do, to destruction. But here you can tel 
if you are wrong or right by observing the tow- 
path. “When in doubt follow the tow-path,” i 
a good general rule ; you can recognise th 
places where it changes sides by the ferry-boat 
Here, light in front of them, they saw th 
steamer, evidently stuck. 

“Why on earth doesn’t she go on ?” grun; 
bled Marlin ; “ I suppose she’s stopping so ii 
to make us lose the lock.” 

“She’s stuck,” cried Figgis, “don’t you se 
she can’t get under the bridge ? ” 

That was the explanation. The river wr 
fuller than usual, and the funnel of the steanu 
was about three inches too high to go under tl 
bridge ; it was very little, but quite enough. 

The boat was soon alongside. “ Can wc d 
anything for you ? ” asked Figgis, for on tl 
river it is the duty of every man to help ever] 
thing in distress. 

“If you can tell us how to get out of this 
.shall be jolly glad,” returned the stecrsniai 
“Wo ve been here ’bove half an hour aliead; 
and it seems likely we shall stick here till tl 
w’ater goes dow-n again. ’* 

“ Make a hole in the bottom of the river, ai 
so let the water get lower/’ suggested Bud< 
witliout a smile. 

“File three inches off the top of the funnel 
was the equally useful suggestion of Charlton. 

“Saw three inches off the bottom of tl 
bndge,” was the next proposal. 

(To be continued.) 
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IHE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 

By Gordon Stables m.d., r.n., 

Avihor 0 / '* Jungle, Peak, and Plain,” etc., etc. 

CHAFTER XVlir.—RORY POET, DREAMER, AND 
MERCHANT-MINSTREL—WHO SAYS SHORE?— 
ALL AMONG THE BUFFALO—“A BIG SHOOT ” 
-PREPARVTIONS FOR WINTER. 

“IFottld you believe it, boys,” said 
)} McBain one morning, “ that we 
have been here just two months to-mor¬ 
row?” 

They were seated at breakfast, and had 
yon cak your eye over that table, reader, 
and seen the dainties and delicious dishes 
seated” thereon, as Rory called it, ^rou 
Tonld hardly have believed you were in a 
fiT-off foreign land. Here were cold joints 
of venison, and pasties of game, and pies 


’ nal in your remark, my grave old Ralph,” I 
I said Rory, smiling mischievously. , 

Ralph pinched Rory’s ear, and told him . 
he was always the same—saucy. | 

“ Steward,” continued Ralph, “ send to 
Seth for another hot fish; but be sure to . 
say it’s for the captain.” 

“ That’s right, Ralph,” said Irish Rory ; 

“ salmon and sentiment go well together.” | 
“ You’re wonderfully bright this morn¬ 
ing, Ror,” Allan put in. 

“And it’s myself that’s glad I look it 
I then, for I feel bright,” quoth Rory. “I 
feel it all over me, and sure if I’d wings 
I’d fly.” 

“You didn’t want any wings to help 
you along,” remarked McBain, with his 
eyes bent on his plate, “last week when 
that Cinnamon bear went for you.” 

“ Be easy now,” says Rory; “bother the 
bear. Sure I feel all of a quiver when I 
think of him. He was Ralph’s grizzly’s 
father, I believe. I ought to have had 


my fiddle with me. You remember what 
Shakespeare says: 

‘ Mu.sic hath eharms to soothe the savag". beast, 

A hungry Scotchman or a butcher’s dog.’ ” 

“ It wasn’t Shakespeare at all,” said 
Ralph. 

“Och! no more it was. I remember 
now. It was the fellow who makes the 
matches; what’s his name ? ” 

“Lucifer?” suggested Allan. 

“ No,” cried Rory; “ I have it. It was 
Congreve. But sure I shot the beast right 
enough, and it was only his fun chasing 
me after he was dead.” 

Poor Rory could laugh and make light of 
his adventure now, but it had been a nar¬ 
row escape for him. There is no animal 
in the world more fierce than that dweller 
among rocks, the Cinnamon bear,* but 
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f pigeon, and too most delicious fish that 
'■er smoked on a Doard, to say nothing of 
vfcild f/.wl and .sea birds, the very 
lours of V blco weie so charming it 
'Xmed a sir. crack the shell. But how 
>th histfd those oroiled fish, or what 
b-'e f.sh VI-ere, only Soth himself knew, 
iiu* S’c*b weald be out in a boat in blue 
just H8 the first breakfast bugle 
'fut-aad that was Peter and the pipes 
layirg a pibroch—and in five minutes 
be was back with the fish—Arctic 
wii/.n jiu* heroes called them for want of 
‘ '^ tter name. The life was barely out of 
j I/, ere they were split down the back, 
‘i nailed to a large hard wood board 
I'i done before the tire, but Seth himself 
‘<rTod them ready to eat. It was a magic 
'-•rformance, and when amber tears from 
»^lice of lemon were shed over itj lo I a 
fit for a king. 

“How speedily time wings its flight I ” 
Ralph, looking wise; “and it never 
i more quickly than when people are 

“Xot that there la auj thmg very ongi- 


Rory In his glory. 
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there is no heart more brave than an 
Irishman’s, and our light-hearted boy had 
followed one up and tired. Then, though 
desperately wounded, the monster gave 
chase. He had struck Rory down without 
wounding him. They were both found 
together, and both seemingly dead. Rory 
soon came round, and the bear’s skin was 
a beauty. 

“ What are you going to do with that 
skin, boy Rory' ? asked McBain. 

“ Indeed, then,” replied boy Rory, ** it’s 
a mat I’U be after making of it for Bran’s 
mother.” 

*‘Ah! you haven’t forgotten the poor 
old hoimd, then ? ” said Allan. 

“ t never forget a dog,” said Rory ; but 
won’t the old lady look famous lying ou it 
before the hre of a winter’s evening ! ” 

” We’ll have quite a cargo of furs,” said 
Allan. 

” Yes,” McBfiun said, “ and a priceless 
one too. They "will more than pay for our 
trip north.” 

“ What a valuable old fellow that Seth 
is, to be sure,” Ralph remarked ; really 
don’t know what we would have done 
without him.” 

There was a pause, during which neither 
the captain, nor Rjilph, nor Allan was idle, 
as the music of their knives and forks could 
testify; but poetic Rory was leaning his 
chin upon his hand, and evidently his 
thoughts were far away, 

“1 say, boys,” he said, at last* “if I 
had lived in the days of yore—some hun¬ 
dreds of years ago, you know—do you 
know what I should h(}.v6 liked to have 
been ? ” 

No,” said Ralph; “something very 
brighr., I’ll wager my gun. . More coffee, 
steward.” 

“I’d have been,” continued Rory, “a 
wandering raerchant-minstreL” 

“A what!” cried Ralph, looking up 
from his plate. 

“ He means a packman,” said Allan. 

“No,” said Ralph; “he means a 
hawker.” 

i“Och, bother your hawkers and your 
packmen! ” cried Rory; “ sure, you send 
all the romance out of the soul of me! 
You serve me as the colleens served the 
piper, who was playing so neat and so 
pretty, till 

* A lass cut a hole in the bag 
And the music flew up to the moon. 

With a fa la la lay.’ ” 

“Well,” persisted Allan, “but tell us 
about your merchant-minstrel. If it isn’t 
a pack-merchant seUing German con¬ 
certinas, I don’t know what he can be.” 

“Well, then, I’D. teU you; but troth,” 
said Rory, “ neither of you deserve it for 
chaffing a i>oor boy as you chaff me. 
Listen, then. It is two hundred years ago 
and more, and a calm summer gloaming. 
In the great tartan parlour of Arran doon 
Castle, whose windows overlook aD the 
wDd wide glen, are seated the wifo of the 
chief M‘Gregor of that golden age, and 
her lovely daughter Ellen. The young 
girl is bk-nding over her harp, playing one 
of the sweet sad airs of S<JO^tiLd, while 
her mother sits before a tall mime quietly 
embroidering tapestry. And now the music 
ceases, and with a gentle sigh the fair 
munician moves to the window. There is 
the blue sky above, and the green ^yaving 
birches on the braes, with distant glimpses 
of the boiinie loch, and there are sheep 
browsing among the purple. The waU of 
IMer’s pipes comes sounding np the glen— 


the Peter of two hundred years ago, you 
know—but no living soul is to be seen. 
Oh, yes ! some one issues even now from 
the pine forest, and comes slowly up the 
winding road towards the castle. ‘ Mother, 
mother ! ’ cries the girl, clapping her hands 
with joy, ‘ here comes that dear old mer¬ 
chant-minstrel.’ And her mother puts 
away her work, and presently the Janet of 
a bygone age ushers me in, and I place 
my bundle of wares on the floor.” 

“ Your pack,” said Allan. 

“ My bun file of wares,” continued Rory, 
“and kneel beside it as I undo it. How 
eagerly they watch me, and how Ellen’s 
bright eyes sparkle, as I spread my silks 
and my furs before her, and my glittering 
jewels rare I And how rejoiced I feel as I 
watch their happy faces; and sure I let them 
have everything they want; cheaper than 
anybody else would in all the wide world, 
because of their heautiful eyes. And then 
I teD them all the news of the outer world, 
and then—yes, then I take my fiddle and 
for an hour and moro I hold them en- 
thrallcKl.” 

“ What a romaucisfc you’d make ! ” said 
Allan. 

“ But stay ! ” cried Rory, waving his 
band, “ the two hundred years have roDed 
awuy% but I’m still the wandering mcr- 
chant-ininstrcl. The Snowbird is lying 
oiico more, with sails all furled, in the old 
place in the l'.>eli; we’re home again, boys 
— home again, and I've had that big, big 
box that you’ve seen Ap making for me 
brought up to the castle; and your dear 
mother and -sweet sister, ADan boy, are 
bending over me as I open it; and don’t 
their eyes sparkle as I spread before them 
the curios I’ve been collecting for months 
—my best skins and my stuffed birds, my 
ferns and my mosses, my coUection of eggs 
and my ivory and precious stones I ” 

“So ho! ” said Allan, “ and that is 
what that mighty box is for, is it ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Rory; “ but don’t 
you like my picture ? ” 

“ Will you try this potted tongue? ” said 
Ralph, “ it’s delicious.” 

“So are you, bedad,” quoth Rory, “ with 
your chaff and your chaff.” 

“ Boys,” cried McBain, “it is sweet to 
dream of home sometimes; it is one of the 
greatest pleasures of a traveDer’s life. But 
we’ve many more wDd adventures to come 
through yet, ere the Snowbird saDs up the 
loch. Who says shore ? ” 

Shore ! That was indeed a magic word. 
Allan and Rory jumped up at once. Ralph 
had some marmalade to finish, but he soon 
followed them. Ho ^ound Seth fully 
equipped, and the bear-hound, as they 
called the Skye terrier, all alive and full of 
fun. The men, too, were ready. They 
were going off for a three days’ hunt, on 
the rocky plains, nules and miles beyond 
the forest. 

It was only one of many sucb they had 
enjoyed; and there is, in my opinion, no 
life in the world to compare for genuine 
enjoyment with that of the wDd hunter, 
especially if he be lucky enough to find 
pastures new, as did oiir heroes. For the 
first few days of roughing it in forest and 
plain one feels a little strange, and often 
weary; but the free fresh air, the constant 
exercise, and the excitement, soon banish 
such feelings as thevse, and before 3 'ou are 
a week out your muscles get hard, your 
skin gets brown, and your nerves are 
cords of steel; if on horseback you fear 
not to ride anywhere ; if on foot you wiU 
follow the Don to his lair, or the panther to 
his cave in the rocky hDlside, and never 


think once of danger. It is a glorious 
life. 

On hunting expoflitions like that on 
which we find our friends starting to-day, 
they went out with no intention of sticking 
to any one kind of game. They made 
what they called “ harlequin bags ; ” they 
were armed, prepared for anythmg, every¬ 
thing, fur or feather, fish or snake. They 
had fowling-pieces for the smaller game, 
express rifles fm* bigger, and bone-smashers 
for the wild buffalo of the plains. These 
latter they shot for their skins. The sport 
was at all times exciting, and, as our heroes 
were on foot, sometimes even dangerous, as 
when one day Stevenson, who had fired at 
and only wounded a sturdy bull, was 
chased by the infuriated animal and nar¬ 
rowly escaped with his Dfe. Do these 
animals think the flashing and cracking of 
the rifles some kind of a thunderstorm, I 
wonder ? I do not know, but certain it is 
that often on a herd being fired into, it 
wiU take closer rank and stand in stupid 
bewDderiueiit, instead of dashing away at 
once; and thus liundreds may be IdDed in 
an hour or two. 

As an experienced trapper, old Seth had 
the whole management of these hunting 
expeditions. 

ile often made our heroes wonder at the 
amount of toct and wisdom he displayed as 
a plainsman and wild hunter. 

“ I guess we’ll have moosic to-night,’^ 
he said, one evening. It was the first day 
they had fallen among buffalo. 

“What kind, Seth?” asked McBain. 
They were seated round the camp fire, 
having'just finished dinner. 

“ Wolves,” said Seth. 

“ Have you seen their tracks?” inquired 
McBain. 

“ Nary a track,” answered Seth. “They 
don’t make much, but they’ll come a hun¬ 
dred mUes to feast off dead buffalo. They’ll 
be at the crangs* afore two hours more is 
over. 

And Seth was right; and ’‘night was- 
made musical by their bowling and growl¬ 
ing, fighting and snarling. 

On this particular day they bad very 
fine sport indeed : bears principaUy—^nofc 
grizzlies—and a few bison. This latter is- 
usually a wild and wary animal, with ten. 
times more sense under his horns than that> 
“ bucolic lout,” the buffalo; but never 
having seen man before, thej' were, as Sethi 
said, “ a kind o’ off their guard.” About a. 
dozen wolves followed them at a respect¬ 
able distance whenever they got traD of a. 
bison. When the hunters advanced the 
wolves advanced, when the hunters stopped, 
they stopped, generally in a row, and 
Dcked their chops and yawned, and tried 
all they possibly ‘ could to look quite un¬ 
concerned. 

“Never mind us,” they seemed to say. 
“Take your time; you’ll find the bison 
by-and-by, and then we’ll have a bit, but 
don’t hurry on our accoimt.” 

Once or twice Ralph or Allan would 
take a pot-shot at one of them. This Sotli 
declared was a waste of good powder and 
lead. 

“ ’Cause,” he added, “ their skins aren’t 
any mortal use for nothin’.” 

Towards afternoon they approached a- 
woody ravine, in w'hich the stream they 
had been following lost itself in a world of 
green. In hero w-eat Master Skye first, 
and came quickly back, mad with excite¬ 
ment and joy. He waggled ms rail so quickly 
you could hardly s(;e it; then his tad. 


^ Cranes, skinned carcasses. 
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wmed to wag hioi, and he quivered all 
oTPrlike a heather besom bewitched. 

“I gness it’s* b’ars/’ said Seth, and in 
^th next, and then there was a most 
>n^'lIling roaring, that seemed to shake 
hills. 

“ Hough-oa-ah-h ! They might roar as 
iey liked, but Seth’s rifle was telling 
Crack, crack, went both barrels, and 
win after crack, crack, agtiin. This was 
hti signal for onr hciH)e8 to tile in. It was 
krk, and eVen cold, among the pines— 
iirk, ay, and dato^erous. They found 
[hat the whole of the little glen, which 
m of no very groat extent, formed the 
V'i'>u«eof a colony of black bears. They 
iad Dot gone far before one sprang from 
•Jider a spruce-tree full tilt at McBain. 
rh? brute seemed to repent of th action 
a the very act of springing, and well for 
Captain he did. He swerved aside, 
lid was shot not two rifle lengths away. 
This little incident taught our heroes 
iutioD, and the great danger of rushing 
ito spruce tliickets, where a wild beast 
as all the odds against the hunter, being 
3 ed to the dim light under the cool green 
:nghs. The Skye was in his gloi'y. He 
!il become quite a little adept at leg 
idng, and hero was a splendid field for 
-> display of his skill, and he certainly 
lade the best of it, for over twenty skins 
bagged in less than tliree hours. 

The days were getting short, and even 
sld, so they had to go early to camj). 
Hie skins of the day would be strctcl^ jd 
od cleaned, and well rubbed with a com- 
5oation made by Seth’s own hands. Then 
ky would, at the end of the big shoot, 
)e taken on board and undergo further 
^tment before being carefully put away 
a the hold. 

The camp-kettle was an invention of 
ili:Bain’6. It was, indeed, a multum in 
'fw, for in it could be stored not only 
k saucepans and a frying-pan, but the 
itttes, and knives and forks, and spoons, 
Ed even the saucers and salt. Seth was 
sok, and when I have told you that, it is 
of ink to say that about diimer- 
ke a wolf or two would generally drop 
^nnd. They would not come too near, 
«t would stand well down to leeward, 
^g all the fragrance they could, 
sacking their lips and licking their chops 
ithe most comical way imaginable. This 
[^5 what Rory called “ dining on the 
^«p.” After dinner it was very pleasant, 
'ilkd in Highland plaids, to lounge 
the camp fire for an hour or two 
^foreturning in. What wonderful stories 
U trapper’s life Seth used to tell them, 
Qi with what rapt attention Rory used to 
•'ten to them, 

herein he spake of mo.'st disastrous chances, 
'if moving accidents by Hood and held, 

'ifhair-breadth ’scapes, 

'fc rocks and hills whase heads touch hea¬ 
ven.” 

Pwhaps the greatest charm about these 
pDs of Seth’s was their truthfulness, 
ley were as far above your ordinary 
fi^ller’s tales, as the^moon in the sky is 
the m«on in the mill-dam—as sub- 
t&nce from sh^^dow. 

^en gloaming deepened into night, 
fhpu the call of the wild drake resounded 
St beneath them, and the cry of the white 
■^1 fell on the ear, when the north star 
Ofkcd down on them -with its bright, 
kindly eye, then, spreading thf^ir 
junkets under the tents, and wrapping 
plaids more closely around them, 


they committed themselves to Heaven’s 
protection, and sweetest dreamless slum- 
b(;r. 

The few days succeeding a “ big shoot ” 
were nearly always spent in fishing. 
Strange to say, the fish in the river, of 
which there were abundance, could not bo 
got to look at the flies our heroes had 
brought with them from home, so Seth 


came to the front again. He busked great 
gaudy flies, that the daintiest trout hadn’t 
the heart to resist. 

It was autumn now, the leaves in the 
forest had first tnmed a dingier green, 
then the sunset of life stole over them. 
Rory had never seen such tinting before. 
You may be sure our dreamy boy couldn’t 
resist a temptation like tliia. He was 
painter as well as poet, and so be forgot 
to fish, forgot to shoot, forgot everything 
in his wanderings excel»t the gorgeous 
scenery around him. He sketched and 
sketched, and stored his portfolio. 

“ How delighted she will be ! ” he often 
caught himself thinking, if not saying, 
when he succeeded with some happier effect 
than usual. 

Autumn waned apace. 

They went les.s often now fo the distant 
shooting-grounds, but they went to the 
forest, McBain and all his merry men—at 
least, all that could be spared. They went 
to fell the trees and bring them home, for 
the captain had an idea, and this idea 
became a plan, and the plan was to build 
a house close to the shore, near which lay 
the SnowV.ird—not a living-house, but a 
hall in which the men could take exerci.‘ie 
during the short and stormy days of the 
long Arctic winter that would very soon 
surround them. So every morning now a 
party went to the woods, \rith axe and 
adze, to fell and trim the pine-trees. The 
portion of the forest which was chosen 
stood high over a little green and bosky 
glen, adown which a streamlet ran, joining 
the great river about a mile below. One 
by one the trees were burled down the 
steep sides of the glen, and dragged to 
the rivulet; they were then floated on to 
the river, and here formed into a raft, 
which could be guided seawards with long 
poles; the rest of the jo’.imey was easily 
accomplished by help of the cutter aud 
gig. And so the work went chnorily on. 

Old Ap was in his element now; Jtis 


turn seemed to have come for enjoyment. 
He had rehabilitated himself in that won¬ 
derful old head-to-feet apron and his paper 
cap, and bustled about as lively as a super¬ 
annuated cricket from “ morning’s sun till 
dine,” giving orders here and orders there*, 
and always humming a song, aud never 
without his snuff-box. 

The days grew shorter and shorter 


winds mooned through the woods and 
brow'n leaves fell, aind soon they sighed 
through leafless treea^; then the birds of 
migration were found to have fled, ; 4 ^en 
the buffaloes and the bisons went, south¬ 
wards after the siin,^ and the bears were 
no longer seen in the woods*v- But the 
building of the new hall went steadily on, 
and soon the roof was up aud the flooring 
laid; and a fine strong structuro it looked, 
though, as far as shape and architecture 
went, a stranger would have been puzzled 
to know what it w’jis— w’hether church or 
market, mill or smithy. Never mind, there 
it was, and inside, at one end, there was a 
large fireplace built, big enough to accom¬ 
modate a bull bison if he wanted roasting 
whole. 

Ap was proud of his work, I can assure- 
you, and after he had built a few forms for 
seats, he vvaxed still more ambitious, aud 
commenced maldiig chairs. 

I am sorry to say a death occurred on 
board about this time : it was the yellow- 
hammer, that had flowm aboard after they 
had left Shetland. It was universally 
lamented, for though not much of a singer, 
it did what it could, and its little humble 
song could at any time recall to memory 
broomy braes and moorlands clad in 
golden-scented gorse. 

The mornings were cold and sharp now, 
and in the long fore-nights the big lamp 
w'as lit in the snuggery, and a roaring fire 
in the stove was quite a treat. 

On coining on deck one evening about 
simset> this is what they saw on looking 
.skywards. All around-the horizon, for twa 
spear-lengths . high, was a slate-coloured 
haze ; above this the mist was of a yelloiv 
hue, gradually merging into the blue of the- 
ope>» sky; and the sun was going down, 
looking like a great molten gong, his upjier 
two-thirds a deep blood-red, the lower a 
lurid purple. The sea was waveless, yellow 
i and glassy. A change w^as coming. 

• (To be co/tliniietLi 
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M FISH, AND HOW WE CATCH 
THEM; 

OPs THIAT TO LOOK FOR AT TPIE 
SEASIDE. 


By John Geo. AVatts, 


Avfhor of Picture* of English Life" •' Martin 
Noble" etc. 


A S we 

paSvS 

the slab 
of tlio fishmonger’s 
shop, how few among 
us consider, even for a 
moment, tlie amount 
of energy, indiistr)’’, 
bravery, liardship, and 
risk of ]ir<* and capital 
that is involved in the 
winning from the 
“va-sty deep” that 
finny linrvest lying be¬ 
fore us! Familiarity 
breeds contempt, and 
we forget that men and 
1^3 are ever toiling, night and day, in fair 
!^dier and in foul, with their lives continually 
; their hands, that we may enjoy tlie good 
■itares which a benevolent Providence has 
titfd for onr use. 

Much skill as well as pluck -is oftentimes 
fsary for pursuing the craft of fishing to 
■itfjsful issue ; and among the people of our 
*1 following this calling there has ^owm up 
“wof men second to none in the wide world 
hard-headed perseverance and indomitable 
Britain indeed has cause to be proud 
f her fishermen. As a class they are patriotic, 
generous to a fault, never insensible to a 
.'of woe or of wrong, and ever ready to risk 
■ and limb to succour and save the crew of 
’ craft, be she friend or foe, overtaken by 



storm and disaster upon our oftentimes ver}" 
dangerous coast. 

In the page drawing accompanying this 
article, and w hich has been specially drawn for 
the Boy’s Own Paper by an expert in such 
matters, will be found a representation of the 
various methods pursued to wTest from their 
native element those finny treasures so indispen¬ 
sable to our health and enjoyment, and it may 
serve to render the reader’s seaside visit very 
much more interesting if we describe the pro¬ 
cesses. 

Fig. 2 depicts a boat out Spratting. This 
kind of fishing is followed at various seasons, 
from Inverness to liand’s End—is largely pur¬ 
sued in the Thames, from its mouth up to 
Gravesend ; and so vast is the quantity of this 
little fish sometimes taken, that the catchers 
find it more profitable to sell their cargo to 
people farming land, near the fishing-grounds, 
mr manure, than to carry the same to London. 

As a manure, fish is very valuable generally. 
The outline drawing (Fig. 1) show's a sprat- 
boat at anchor, with her “stow'-net” ready for 
use. One end of the net is secured by a looplet 
to her anchor-chain “for’ard the other, or 
cod-end, by a line from her stem. When the 
net is full, it is not hauled upon deck and 
emptied at once, but wdiat is termed “ cutting 
out” takes place—that is, the net is emptied 
piecemeal. Sometimes a net, from overlaiding, 
will break away; the line from the cod-end 
attached to the boat’s stem then saves it from 
being lost, because it holds on while the mouth 
of the net pours forth its contents into the sea 
once more. The mouth of a sprat-net is gene¬ 
rally some twenty feet w'ide. 

Fig. 3 shows a herring-boat at work. For 
herring-fi.shing the foot of the net is sunk with 
leaden weights, while the top is supported by 
corks and buoys, and thus a wall of netw’ork is, 
as it were, raised. The boat j)ays out her net 
as she sails along, sometimes for two or three 
miles, and usually at eventide. She then lies 


still, and commences “ driving” with the tide ; 
thus she meets the shoal, and the silver}' fish 
are caught by the gills in the meslies of the net. 
This is a fair and festal time for other fishes of 
the sea, as w'ell as for the birds of the ocean, 
because they can now 

“ Feast at their ease just as much as they 
please. ” 

Dog, cod, and coal-fish make veiy free with 
their friends in difficulties; and when the nets 
are being taken aboard the gulls assemble in 
great force, ready to pounce upon anything that 
may escape in hauling. 

The writer of this article, while making a 
trip some few years since from Glasgow to Skye, 
came upon a herring-fleet gathering in its spoils, 
and wiis surprised to behold the thousands of 
sea-birds that w'erc actively engaged in assisting 
the mariners to dispose of their catch. And as 
the steamer in which he voyaged met no more 
gulls for the rest of the day, the inference is 
that intimation of w'hat was going on upon the 
fishing-grounds had by some means been com¬ 
municated to the feathered tribe for many miles 
round. Great injury is said to have been done 
of late to the herring fisheries of the North in 
consequence of the mesh of the net now in uso 
being much smaller than of yore, and thus lead¬ 
ing to the capture of immature fish ; certain it 
is that the Scotch herring has very much de¬ 
creased in size. 

Fig. 4 represents a man in the act of spearing 
a salmon, and the reader will at a glance reali^ 
this method of fishing. It is carried on at night, 
and by torchlight. The spearsman stands in 
the bows of the boat with his deadly weapon 
poised, while his comrades slowly propel him. 
I'resentlv, attracted by the glare of the light, 
some salmon, of an inquiring turn of mind, 
approaches sufficiently near the surface to be 
within reach, when “swish!” descends the 
triple-barbed staff, and—as in the case of the 
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monkey who 
inserted the j 
Ted-hot poker 
in the keg of 
gunpowder 
way of experi¬ 
ment— curio¬ 
sity meets 
witli very un¬ 
expected re¬ 
sults. Of course, J^almon 
intended for market are 
not so captured, as the 
wound thus inflicted 
would render the fish compara¬ 
tively unsaleable. Most of the 
salmon sent to London are caught 
with stake-nets, and thus the 
beauty of perhaps the most beau- 
tiful fish that swims is in no way 
marred. 

The method commonly pursued 
for the capture of crabs and lob- 
stera on the British coasts is 
shown in Fig. 5. These very 
enjoyable Crustacea are trapped 
in the following manner : a piece 
of wickerwork, called a “pot,” 
and not unlike a hencoop, is con.structed with an 
inlet at the top, like an old-fashioned round wire 
rat-trap’s. Tue jwiiits of the osiers or twigs are 
all turned over at the crown of the potand pointed 
downw'ard.s, leaving a small but very yieldablc 
entrance, and capable, under pressure, of ad¬ 
mitting a very big crab or lobster, but present¬ 
ing a most formidable banier to the exit of 
• even a very little one. At the recent National 
Fisheries Exhibition sqme improved pots were 
to be seen, so constructed as to permit of the 
escape of all shell-fi.sh under the size allowed by 
Act of Parliament to be otiered for sale. The 
bait used for crabs and lobstem is generally a 
l)icce of fish, and the jK)t is sunk overnight with 
a line and buoy attached—as shown in our en¬ 
graving—to mark the spot. On the morrow the 
fishermen visit their buoys, draw up their pots, 
and bring them ashore. 

The society of the crab is not much souglit 
after by the lobster, and however tempting the 
bait in a pot- might l>e, no lobster in bis senses 
would, if a crab were already in ])OS.ses.sion, ever 
think of disputing with him for the coveted 
morsel. Mr. Crab, with his big strong claw, 
would, were he to do so, iiisbintly take him by 
tlie baud, and give him such a hearty grip that 
nothing short of leaving bis limb behind him 
would enable the gentleman in black to sever 
the connection. The fnxest crabs that are 
brought to Billingsgate come from Hkj West of 
linglaiid ; lobsters largely from North Britain ; 
hut more of the latter come from Norway than 
anywhere else. As many as 600,000 lobsters 
have reached the I^udon market from the 
home of the hardy Norseman in tlie course of a 
single .summer. Some of these come, packed in 
l>a.skets, by steamer, but there arc many more 
sent in welled smacks similar to that depicted 
in Fig. 8. These vessels run into Harwich or 
ilrimsby, where the fish are unshipped and 
forwarded to London per rail. 

We now come to Fig. 6. Here is a very 
faithful repre.sentation of a trawling fleet en¬ 
gaged in fishing off the Dogger Bank, with a 
carrying steamer taking in the results of the 
smacks’ labour. During the summer months 
as many as ten or twelve fleets are engaged in 
this pursuit, three of which aie very large, con¬ 
sisting of from 150 to liUO ve.s.sels each, and 
some of them being of as much as eighty tons 
burden. Screw steamers are us«-*d for canying 
piir[)osos by these three large fleets, and fast¬ 
sailing cutters by the smaller, so that the work¬ 
ing vessels do not leave the fishing-grounds to 
carry their takings to market. In getting the 
fish from the catcher to tlie carrier great danger 
is often encountered by the boats employed, 
and at the recent Norwich Exhibition a s]>ecial 
juize was offered for the lx>st instrument or 
method of protecting the livers of those eiigagi d 
in this service. So soon as the fish arc caught 


the trawl is hove up with the cajistan, and its 
contents are shot upon deck, sorted, and packed 
in wooden boxes, known as “ trnnk.s,” accord¬ 
ing to its kind. Soles, turbot, brill, and mullet, 
with some others, are termed “Prime;” had¬ 
dock, plaice, etc., “Offal.” When put on 
board the steamer the packages are carefully 
stowed, iced, and battened down, so that no 
air can touch them, and thus the fish mostly 
reaches the consumer in very good condition. 

A single steamer has been known to bring to 
Billingsgate as many as 3,000 packages at one 
trip, each containing abbut 80 lb. weight of 
fish. 

Fig. 7 portrays the trawl used for this par¬ 
ticular industry. It consists of a stout beam 
of wood, in some instances from forty to fifty 
feet long. On either extremity is affi.xed a 
strong iron loop, something like three feet in 
diameter, called a “trawl-head.” These irons 
move along the bottom of the sea, and the 
mouth of the net is just the depth of the irons. 

A thick “ground-rope,” or in some cases a chain, 
is attached to the bottom of these irons, its use 
being to disturb the fish, and to cause them to 
run into the tiuwl. The beam of the trawl has 
a stout rope made fast at each end, called a 
“bridle,” and these again are secured to a 
“trawl-warp,” which, in its tuni, is secured to 
the smack, and as the vessel sai^-j, so the trawl, 
as it were, stirs up the fish and swallows it. 

Fig. 9 brings us to “ Fishing for Pilchard-s.” 
This valuable little creature abounds upon the 
Cornish coast, and for a portion of the year its 
capture and utilisation form a staple industry. 
Those fish are taken sometimes, like licrrings, 
by being caught by the gills, at others (a.s 
shown in our engraving) witli a “ Seine net,” 
which net, when worked from a boat, is shot in 
a circle, and the fish are thus surrounded ; Tind 
when worked partly from the shore, then a half¬ 
circle is described, and the fish pulled to the 
land by ropes affixed to the ends of the net. 
When brought to terra firvm they are salted 
down and packed in bulk and left for a few 
days ; afterwards they are repacked in hogs¬ 
heads, and a valuable oil, of which they are 
largely composed, is then pressed out into 
“pits.” When squeezed quite dry, each ca.sk 
is heailed up ready for exportation ; and this 
commodity finds a ready sale at most of the 
Mt'diterranean ports. Thousands of hogsheads 
are annually disposed of in this way. 

Fig. 10 shows a smack out codding. Ve.ssel3 
thus engaged carry about ten or eleven hands. 
The work is commenced by what is called lay¬ 
ing the line.s, and for the long-line fishing, 
which is pursued oil’ the whole of the East 
coast of England, this task is performed early 
ill the morning. A buoy, with a largo lantern 
affixed to it, and termed “ the captain buoy,” 
is put over and anchored, or sometimes a boat 
is left ill its stead, couhiining four or five hands. 
The vessel then .sails away, and lays her lines 
as sbo goes, occasionally putting a small anchor 
on the lines to keep them steady. There is 
also a buoy attaclied to the main rope every 
mile. As a rule, six or seven miles of lines are 
laid'at a time. Every eight or ten feet a 
smaller line, some thirty-six inclies long, and 
called a “snood,” is attached, hooked and 
baited witli whelk, lamprey, or herring. After 
all her lines are laid, the craft is put aboutj 
and makes for tlie point from whence she 
started, and having regained the captain buoy^ 
lowers her boat for the task of hauling the lines. 
When fishing off the Dogger Bank, however, 
the lines aie hauled from the vessel, and not 
from the boat, on account of there being very 
little tide. The boat in n.se, like her smack, 
has a well in it, into which tiie fish are tumbled 
as hist as they come to hand. Not unfrequently 
a cod, from being imperfectly hooked, will break 
away. 

Some years ago, Messrs. Fisher, the Green 
wicli smack-owners, had a retriever dog named 
Sailor, who proved to be a very useful hand in 
one of tbek vessels. Like tlie crdcbrated fircman’« 
.log Billy, be volunteered for active .serWee in 
I remarkable nwnner, and, having once attaeh^ed 


himself to a good cause, remained faithful 
tlie end. This dog was in the habit of goi 
into the boat when the hands w'eiit to haul 1 
lines, and, from witnessing the eagerness of 
companions to get their fish into the boat, e 
dently came to the conclusion that all the t 
that broke away were so much loss. So < 
day, w’heii a bouncing cod got off the hook, 
the astonishment of everybody, overboard xv 
Sailor like lightning, and hef.<re the fish co 
make good his retreat, pinned him by the y 
and brought him, plunging and beating, 
umpbantly back. From that hour Sailor i 
always to be found at liis post when any ha 
iug was going on. Resting his fore paws on 
gun’ale ” of the boat, he w'ould watch, i 
so sure as a fish broke from the line so sure ’ 
Sailor to dart after him, and he rarely failed 
make good the recapture. Ho has saved 
many as tw'enty-two fish in one day. 

When the boat has taken in as many cot 
her well will hold .she signals, and her sin 
bears down and relieves her of lier cargo ant 
nuicli of her lines as .she may have gathered 
While the lines are beiim hauled a man is i 
tioned, as our engraving .shows, to bail out wi 
from the well, so as to admit a continuous fi 
supply, othenvise many of the fish would 
before they could reach the smack- Of cou 
such a process is not necessary after the 
have passed into the smack’s w’ell, as her mol 
tlirough the sea does all that is needful. W 
the vessel has got all she can find room 
her bowsprit is pointed for Harwich, Grim.'; 
or Gravesend. Here tlie fish are taken ou 
the w'ell singly, and killed by being knocket 
the nose with a wooden mallet. They are i 
packed in oblong, box-like vehicles upon 
wheels, and brought by rail to London. Ho 
are then attached to the.s6 machines, and t 
arc rattled down to Billiiig.sgate like so iii 
fire-engines. Formerly all cod intended 
London were brought alive to Gravesend. T 
W’ere then, after being killed, placed carefull 
watermen’s boats and rowed up to Billings 
during the ni"ht, and always came in lx 
condition for the completing of their jounic 
market by water. 3Iany of the fish, con 
now as they do by rail, deteriorate upon 
Wcay, and hence are not “live cod,” and will 
crimp.” Before a cod has got “stiff”’ i 
said to be alive ; and in this stage, if ii 
sliced.down the sides and put into water 
flesh or flakes will draw or crinkle, and bee 
firm. We have .said this much about crin 
cod, because some well-meaning i^cople ] 
lately been crying out against “ the l^arba 
practice of crimpkig cod alive.” “Live c 
is merely a technical term. No cod ever c< 
to London alive. 


In Fig. 11 we perceive a boat Mackerel I 
ing. This fishing is very similar to hen 
fisning. Hnder cover of night the fish are cai 
by their gills getting fast in the meshes of s 
worked on the upright principle. Formerl; 
were entirely dependent upon our English wi 
for furnishing us with this very valuable ai 
of consumption, but of late years English cj 
prise has led to great quantities of mac] 
being brought from Ireland and also from 
shores of Norway. These fish are much 
than the general run of English mackerel, 
when carefully packed in ice directly the] 
caught, reach London in very excellent cc 
tioii. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FROM A 
VETERAN CRICKETER.*- 

By the Rev. J. Pycuoi-'t, m.a., 

Author of “ The Cricket Field,'* “ Crickelana," etc. 

HE best way will 
l>c to bcfjin at tlie 
beginning, and 
give practical in¬ 
structions in that 
}Nirt of the game 
which is the most 
ciisy to practise— 
that is, with 
Fielding. For 
any playground 
with the u.se of a 
ball alone will do 
to practise this, I 
whereas,- when we c^ine to bats and wickets, | 
this requires more space and preparation. j 

1, Catching. And liow important is good ‘ 
catcliing ! I have seen one hundred runs made 
by a man who ought to have been caught out 
in the first over—ay, and the celebrated 
Mr. 'William Ward, whose three days’ inning.s 
of about 240 long stood at the h(‘ad of the list 
of long scores; “he,” said Mr. Budd to 
me, “was missed with an easy catch before 
he had made thirty ! ” Add to this, a catch 
missed may .spoil any bowling if the bowler is 
not of so impiussive a temperament that it is 
impossible to rutile him : while at the same time 
it disgusts and demoralises the fieldsmen. 

This Indirect influence of bad play on the part 
of one of an eleven is always worthy of the 
most attentive consideration ; for an eleven is, 
or at least it .should be, one compact body, 
moving together like a nice piece of machinery, 
all actuated by one heart and one mind. In 
this respect the Australian Eleven were con- 
?picoous, as also were the Old Surrey Eleven in 
the days of Humphrey, Jupp, and Lockyer. 
“\Vhy,*’ said George Parr, at Nottingham, 
“you ought to give me forty runs before, you 
begin, to make up for your eleven all knowing 
each other’s play ; and all ai-e practised to move 
together ; think of this advantage as compared 
with a scratch team like mine, individually as 
good, perhaps, but one half utterly unknown to 
tbeother half.” 

A bad catcher is indeed a loose screw in the 
machinery. 1 fancy I see old William Clarke 
.setting a man—and Clarke was great indeed at 
this—at a given spot, and then so bowling that 
the liatsman should hit right into that man’s 
hands. But the catch is muffed—that is, 
nii«»ed, fumbled, and dropped. Off goes 
Clarke’s white hat, and he stands the very 
attitude of di.sgust and di.sappointmcnt. The 
man who missed, in his di.‘igust and confu¬ 
sion, piade things worse, for lie picked up the 
ball in a ImiTy and pelted in like mad, to case 
his own inwaid pangs and irritation, blind you 
never do the same. So, my friends, though the 
best fiehlsmen will sometimes miss, follow my 
advice, and you will reduce these tr}ing moments 
of shame and disappointment to a minimum. 

You can at any time find an opjiortunity of 
practising by throwing the ball from one to 
.mother, or catch in a ring. If so, practise 
quick and unexpected returns, and baulk each 
other all you can ; and above all, catch with the 
left hand. “ Lcam with the left, and the right 
^ill learn of itself,” is a good rule ; but the 
f^mtrary does not hold equally good. Never 
forget that in a game as many balls come to 
the left as to the right, and therefore a good 
cricketer .should be in all things ambidextrous. 

• The veteran writer of tlicso “Hints” is univers.illy 
recr^miacd as untpicstionahlv one of the vei7 lUghest 
.•iDthorities on Cricket, and he has held this proud itosi- 
tj-n now for best part of half a century. Said Lord 
Harris, in a recent letter to us In regard to the g.anie, 

‘ Mr. Pycroft's writing is ag.illery of pictures. Why 
vt Mk him to help you? He wrote for the boy.s of niy 
”ne; perhaps he might be incliucd to write for the 
of now.**— Bd. H.O.r,] 



I I have known a man both bowl and throw wdth 
I either right hand or left, but this is rare indeed. 

The most celebrated fieldsman of rny day at 
I cover-point was Mr. Pickering, and he could 
return a ball with either hand, as he chanced to 
pick it up. I remember it was computed in 
one great matcli that Mr. Pickering saved thirty 
runs more than an ordinary player would have 
saved at cover-point. 

Practise near and short catches first—these 
you can hit to each other from a bat. It is a great 
point to be used to the feel of a ball, so ditterent 
when hit from what it feels when only thrown. 
So, whenever practicable, get used to catching 
from the bat, it is far more like the real thing 
th.an any tlirowing, though the latter is always 
valuable practice, as it is more generally and 
readily available. 

When u.sed to near catches try catches from 
throws longer and longer ; and still, if you have 
any friend to- hit catches to you, practise from 
the bat; at all events practise long distances 
I and throws or hits of various heights. The 
: higher tlie hall soars in the air tlic more diffi¬ 
cult it is to judge where to place yourself to 
j catch it; and always take the opportunity of 
practising long catolies on a windy d.iy. To 
allow for the wind is very necessary ; for to a 
novice the wind is trying. I have .seen the 
wind take the ball quite away from the out- 
.stretched hands of the field.sman. I have seen 
some fine things done in catching at these long 
distances and with high hits. One of the finest 
w.as poor Frederick Grace’.s catch at the Oval, 
when, the Australian giant Bonner hit not only 
very Iiigh in the air, but at a tremendous dis¬ 
tance, measured by my friend Mr. Frederick 
Gale with the chain, one hundred and sixteen 
yards from the wicket. The same Frederick 
Grace at Lord’.s, in a Gemtleinen v. Players match, 

I saw hit a ball an astonishing height, .soaring 
aloft just over the head of Robert Carpenter, 
than whom any better man at a catch or better 
field.sman at point has rarely been known. 
Carpenter looked up and then composedly looked 
down apain. “ Why, that is your catch. Car¬ 
penter,” said Hayward. “ All right,” said Car- 
pentci*, and then looked up again and caught 
the ball ; and then, as Hayward told me shortly 
after. Carpenter turned to him and observed, 
“Why, Hayward, if I liad been looking up all 
the time my eyes would have aclied .so that I 
should h.ave mis-sed tlie catch.” 

I^earn from tliis how to treat a very high catch, 
and to caiTy common sense into ciicket. Among 
the feats showing the use of good wits in the 
cricket field, I remember one day at Oxford one 
of the famous Kent Eleven, while fielding at 
point, finding that he could not quite reach a 
ball in the air, gave it a pat to keep it up, and 
cried out, “Catch it, Dorrington,” and thus the 
two men made the catch between them. 

Never try at a catch with one hand if you 
can with a little extra exertion command it 
with two hands. 

Never treat a catch e.isily because not a diffi¬ 
cult one, for in this ca.se you are apt not to dmw 
your hands back ; and no catch is so easy a.s to 
be safe with hands that do not yield to the ball, 
least of all if (and when may there not be ?) there 
is any spin on the ball. 

William Clarke first pointed out to me that it 
was this trying lazily and indifferently with un¬ 
yielding hands as the real reason that easy 
catches, to the great surprise of the fieldsmen, 
are so often missed. 

“ Another rea.son,” said one of the Australian 
Eleven, “isfrom a vain attempt to do things in 
a stylish way, ‘ putting on too much side,’ and 
being ambitious to show off to the ring of spec¬ 
tators. In this way A. B. lost us fifty runs at 
the Nottingham match.” 

I know of no greater satisfaction than that of 
making a fine catch, and thus getting rid of a 
trouble.some man at the wicket ; Jiiid this is 
especially the reward of him who always plays 
his hardest and Iris best—of him, above all, who 
can keep kis eye always on the ball and his 
iirind fully on the stretch. The necessity, and 
iiuh'cd the difficulty, of this unwearied attention 
applies chiefly to the man fielding at point, at 
slip, or at shorb-leg. To slq) and short-leg, 


however, it applies more than all; becau.se 
there you can iiaitlly trace the ball ; it flies oft’ 
at an angle from the bat, so suddenly that it is 
on you before you are aware of it. In a long 
innings attention is apt to flag, and you must 
call yourself to account and freshen up from 
time to time, or the ball is through your hamls 
before you are lialf awake to it. 

At these three places of the field, too, the 
ball very gonerally has considerable spin on it. 
To prepare for a spin, remember not only that 
two hands are safer tlian one—and every good 
fieldsman always tries to bring both hands to 
bear—but that the most careful drawing back of 
the hands is more than ever essential for safety. 

Practise also catches liigh and low, and a 
long reach both to right and to left. To spring 
sideways for a ball, or to dash in to it, so as to 
be in a commanding position after the said 
spring or dash is made, is a thing to be prac¬ 
tised and learnt. All men spring betUT from 
one foot than from the other. Here there is 
room for practice and for improvement. Always 
try to make the left hand and left foot equal, 
as nearly as possible, to the right; for of course 
as many balls require the use of one as of the 
other. What we call a mere one-handed and 
lop-sided fieldsman must not expect a plac«? in 
a good eleven when compared with meu who 
have a cat-like siiring to both sides alike. 

In fielding at long distances, begin by sur¬ 
veying your ground. See what space you have 
for running back without falling among the 
spectators or crippling yourself—a danger not 
new to me—by a stumble over the tent-pegs. 
See also whether the ground is level—free, that 
is, from any material depression. I have seen 
a man put his foot in such a place just as he 
got his hands to the ball; the sinking of his 
foot caused, of course, the sinking of his hands, 
and the catch was missed—“from no fault of 
his,” some said. But one man observed, 

“ Whether his fault or not, Pcan only say that, 
with a wideawake man, and an old hand, this 
would not have hajipened, call it bad luck as 
you will.” 

iSometimes a player has to nm fast to the 
right or to the left, especially at loiig-field or 
long-lcg, to make a catch from a liard hit. In 
that case it must often be a oue-lianded catch, 
and the difficulty is in this : there are two 
forces ; there is the force of tlie ball coming one 
w.ay and the force of the run in the other. 
The only safe way is to make a circular draw¬ 
back of the hand, the hand ending its sweep 
almost behind your back. This difficult catch 
must be sjiecially practised. Two friends should 
practise catching together ; and in order to study 
each kind of catch, each of them should throw 
according to tlie proficiency of the other. 

Lastly, at long-field there is often occasion 
for a ru.shing in catch, when the difficulty is to 
draw tlie hands b.ack. Still, the hands must 
bo drawn back in this catch more than in any 
other, because if stiff and unyielding hands, as 
we said, are bad, hands which actually meet the 
ball are likely to be yet more fatal to the catch. 
If you practise this feat with sliort and slow 
throws first, and more difficult ones by degrees, 
the art may be learnt. And I am now adtlrcss- 
ing tliose who would study fiehKiig as artistic¬ 
ally as they study b.attiiig. For your encourage¬ 
ment, I can promise you that some reputed 
difficult catclie.s, by special practice, may become 
positively easy. 

This practice by degiecs with balls slower fii-.st 
and faster afterwards especially applies to a cer¬ 
tain rushing-in ofitch, for sometimes you have 
a veiy low one, when you can just get your 
hand under the ball to save it from grouuding. 

I know no catcli more difficult ; but you may 
learn to rush in, pat the ball U]) in the air, and 
catch it as it falls. Only do not be betraye<l 
into a vain ambition of making an eaay cateh 
into a difficult one, or to appear to be such. i)o 
not introduce this feat with one hand when you 
can get ill so as to bring two hntid.s to bear. 
This caution of not “ playing to the gallery” I 
have found veiy noce.ssary also as to the catch 
made bv a jump off’ your feet. More than oiico 
have I'scen a catch .so missed when there was 
no need to make any jump at all. 
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J, H. 0.—Too many questions, f'ulmfnstinjr silver is 
use<l for projectiles, etc. Screw up a particle of it in 
a piece of thin paper with some tiny fragments of 
crushed quartz, and you get a throw-down cracker. 
There are two kreuzera in a florin, aud a florin is 
worth twenty-two peuce. 

Jupiter.—T he candle is shot through the door because 
of its momentum. If the speed were less the caudle 
would double up. For the same reason a bullet 
from a gun makes round hole in a glass window, 
while a bullet tlirown by hand breaks the glass all to 
pieces. i 

Malvolio.— What is a mile? Well, an English mile ' 
has 1,700 yards, an English geographical mile has 
2,02 .t yards. An Arabian mile, however, has 2,148 
yards; while a mile in Bohemia contains 10,137. A 
mile in Brabant has 0,082, in Burgundy 6,183; in i 

China the lis has 620. The Danish mile has 8,244 ' 

yards, while the Dutch has S,10l, and the Flemish | 

6.860, The French league has 4,860 yards, the i 

French marine league has 6,075, while there is a 
land leagiie (not an Insh one) with 4,263. A German 
mile has 10.126 yards when it is ‘‘long,*’and 6,859 
when it is "shoit,” and 8,100 when it is “geogra¬ 
phical.” A mile in Hamburg contains 8,244 yards, 
in Hanover 11,559, in Hungary 9,110. In Ireland 
there are 2,240 yards, in Italy 2,025. The Persian 
parasang has 6,086 yartls. The Poles have a short 
mile of 6.071 yards, and a long one with 8,130. The 
Portuguese lequas contains 6,768 yards. The Pnis- 
sian mile has 8.462 yards; the old Roman mile has 
either 1,615 or 1,628 yards ; the modern Roman mile 
has 2,027 : the Russi.rn verst has 1,169 yards; the ' 
.Saxon mile 9,904 ; the Scotch 1,984 ; and the Silesian 
7,0.86. The Spaniards have two leagues, one of 7,415 
yards, another of 4,636 only. A Swedish mile has 
11,703 yards, and a Turkish one 1,826. Here we 
must stop; and now—what is a mile on the Conti¬ 
nent? Next time you hear that a friend has been 
driving his tricycle at ten miles an hour through 
Germany, you may be quite sure they w'ere not 
Hanoverian ones. 

Besieger.—A ny dictionary of dates, such as ^ose of 
Haydn, Townsend, Rosse, and others, will f^e you 
a list of famous sieges. Overall gives about four 
hundred, so if you are going to write the history of 
all of them your work is cut out for some time to 
come. 

Optical Illusiox.— l. Would be an advertisement. 

2. Nelson s famous V'ictory is -where we should luive 
' thought evciy British boy knew it was—in Ports¬ 
mouth Harbour, and long may it stay there ! 

; Jacket.-O ne of the best things to clean plate with is 
I the so-called silicon or fossil-shell, which appears to 
I l)e a hard variety of chalk. It comes from America, 
but you can get it wholesale of Batty and Co., Fins- 
) bury Pavement, K.C. 

' Alexander D. Strathern.— The beetle yon enclose 
^ is a female specimen of the common Great Water 
1 Beetle ffh/ticim marfjinaliM), which you may And iu 
I almost every' pond throughout the kingdom. For a 
I full (K scription of its life and habits see our back 
1 liumbeis. 

A Reaper OF the “Bot'.sOwn Paper.”—Y our butter¬ 
fly appears, by the description you send, to be a 
female specimen of the (\)mmon Blue {Lycarna, or 
Polyouunatus Alexig), which does not possess the 
bright colouring of her more gorgeous mate. It 
may, however, 1)6 the female of some other Lyctma, 
as it is not easy to give a defluite opinion without 
seeing the insect. 

A Monthly Sun.'^CRiRE?^—1. Instructions for making 
the ‘ granh" composition have several times been 
given, and we cannot repent the information. Con- 
1 suit hack nnmlMjrs. 2. In printing coloured plates, 
each colour is usually stamped separately. 3. Think 
I it out. 

A. DEW.«5BrRT B —Very little is known on the subject. 
Fishes wliich rapidly grow to a defluite size are short¬ 
lived, whilst those which grow steadily and slowly 
I attain to a great age, telcMstenns ns well as chon- 
dropterygianS. Caip and pike have been ascertained 
to live over a hundred years. The case you mention 
I is authentic, and is not an isolated one. 



The roa.son I dwell so much in detail on all 
these catches Is that in this nio.st cs.sential pait 
of cricket men trust to Nature instead of the 
]e.s.soTis and the practice of Art. Men practi.se 
by the liour the art of batting in correct form, 
and study each variety of hits. Believe me, if 
yon arc to excel in having a .safe pair of hands, 
it is just iis necessary to study each variety of 
cat(di too. I have rarely seen a match in 
which there have not been aa many catches 
niissc«l as would, if nia«le, have changed the 
fortune of the game. Old Mr. Biuld (<|uite 
thP Mr. Grace of fifty years .since) u.sed to say 
when his men could not catch chances given oif 
liis slow howling, “ Why, gentlemen, if 1 am 
to dig them all out, what a long game this must 
be ! ” Still, the Iv.st men will .sometimes miss, 
and mi.s.s especially one-handed catches, when 
there is much sj)in on the hall. Alexander, 
though as good a fieldsman as any of his side, 
ini.ssed Mr. ({race, tlie only chance he gave, 
and quite at the end of his long innings, 
against the Australians last year. It was a hard 
hit right into Alexander’s hands at long-field. 
Ho evidently mistook the pace, and consequently 
his hands did not yield enough to the ball. 1 
was very near him at tlie time he mis.sed the 
ball. 

The hardest lot is Ills who mis.scs the last 
man, when every rnn .scored afterwards he 
feels is his loss and his damage to the game. 
But at any time to miss a catch makes every 
feeling man wretched for the day. So practise, 
practise, practise! If “’Tis not in mortals to 
command succe.s.s,” yon may at least “deserve 
it.” 

(To be eontinved.) 



TiThc “foil’s (Oton”|^itcbo<tt Junb. 


(Sums received to June 13fA, 1381.) 


April 29.-A Boy (Rugby) .£0 10 

May 4. —.lohn H. Bell (Wandsworth), 2s.; 

R. H. Bell( vVandsworth), Is. 0<1.0 3 C 

May 16.—Herbert W Perry (Bexley Heath), 

Is. ; A Marlboro Hemler, Is. .. . 0 2 0 

May 19.—E<lgar (Petersham School) 0 10 

May 23.—A. snow (Tiei tham), 2a. 6d.; S.A.D. 

(East Ham), Is.0 3 6 

May 26.—»S. Ikwm (Cambridge), 5s.; Lallah 
Rookh, Is. ; F. J. M.(Bt.w Common), Is. .. 0 7 0 

May 31.—Wm. John Leroy (Leeds) 0 2 0 

June 2.—Per A. C. Strode, 33. 6d. ; Maurice 

Douglas Ben (Tonbridge), 2s. .. ,.056 

June 3.—F. H. Giles (Folkstme) .. .. 0 2 0 


June 7.—Per Pra?iJfc A</n7nu(Upton Bishop):— 

A Well-wisher, Is.; R. W. Allen, Is.: A 
Friend, Is,; A Dear Old Lady, Is.; A. E. P., 

Is.: H. W,, 3s. 3d.: L. Cannock, Is. ; C.C P., 

Is.; Richard Powle, Is.: J. Barnwell, Is.; 

F. P. H., Is. ; Smaller Sums. 98. 3d. ..126 

June S.—Per Harold Ilenry Norman 10 0 

June 9.—James Graham Clifton (York), 9s.; 

Per Alexander Meek (Dunde^ J. Wm- 
canson. Is.; Mrs. Basetir, 28.; R. B. U., Is.; 

A Friend, 28. ; R. N. Kerr, Is. ; Mrs. Lind¬ 
say, Is, ; R. Chalmers, Is. ; Mrs Black, Is ; 

Mrs. Air, Is.; A. G, Kidd, jun., Is.; Smaller 

Sums, 88. 7d. = £l Os. 7d.12 7 

June 10.—Lallah Rookh, Is. ; John W. Cox 

(Bermondsey), Is.; Gahriclle, 28. 0 4 0 

June 11.—Per George Whittle (Dorchester), 

128. 9d.; Non Finis (Lindley), Is. .. .. 0 13 0 

June 13.—Per J. B. Wiltshire (St. George's 
School, Windsor Castle):—W, Wellesley, 

58.; 11 ugh Pearaon. 58.: John Surie. 28.6d.; 

E. .Sheppard, 28. Oa.; W. Gilbert Etlwarda, 

2s. 6d. ; G. J. Elvey, 2s. 6d. ; E. M. Elvey, 

28. 6<1 ; Mrs. Dyson. 23. 6d ; F. Cameron 
Morris, 2s. 6d.; Lieut. C. E. Belt, R.N., 2s. ; 

R. E, B., l8. Od. ; R. Branson, 28. 6d. ; 

J. Mitchell, 28. Oil. ; F. Marriott, Is. ; 

H. Marriott, Is. ; D. Sutton Sargent. Is.; 

J. Gaw’throp, Is.: Landlubber, Is.; F. Eec, 

Is.; F. J. B., 28.6d.; V.Tabronrdin, 28.6(L ; 

T. E. H. and A. Hunt, 58.; Chabo, B D E V, 

18.; Chas. Anson, 5s.; E. M. W., Is.; 

A. T. M., Is. ; M. T. M. Biddnlph, 5s.; 

G. F. Huntley, 28. Od.; A. M, Anson, 5s. ; 

= €3 128. Od. ; A. B. (Hertford). 58. 4il. .. 3 17 10 

Smaller Sums .0 12 


Miss B. (Reading.)—Tlie nest of the Bottle-bird is that 
of the Bayd Sparrow, sometimes calle<l the Toddy \ 
Bird, a most curious structure, made of grass strips 
Interwoven by both birds simultaneously, one inside i 
and one outside. The egg is probably that of the 
builder of the nest, as it is of a size corresi>on<ling to 
the Baya Sparrow, and docs not belong to any British ' 
bird. j 

A. E. J. C.—1. Cut the cards for yourself of the neces¬ 
sary size from a sheet of white cardboard, about ihe ; 
thickness of the stout postcards. 2. All the Oil 
Betties will require to be stuffed to prevent 
ihe body from shrinking. Slit the under surface of 
the abdomen with a pair of very fine scissors, or, 
bitter still, separate it carefully from the thorax, . 
and extract the contents through the oriflee by I 
means of a pair of forceps or a curved needle. When | 
(piitc empty, till with small plugs of cotton wool, I 
taking core to preserve the contour of the body, ami 
ref.i.sten to the thorax with coaguline. The bt^etle 
can then l>e set in the ordinary way. 3. Cox's ” Hand¬ 
book of British Coleoj>tcra,” published by Jan.sen, < 
2><. Museum Sticet, Lomlon, w.c., would very likely 
he of use to you in naming your beetles, particularly 
if you have a good collection at band to refer to ; 
but at first you will find it heart-breaking work with 
any but the most conspicuous species. 4. The “ Field | 
Naturalist's Handbook ” is published at flveshillings. i 


Blotting-paper.— The white film upon your fish Is a 
sort of fungus, which is very destructive to flsh, espe¬ 
cially when In captivity. Empty your aquarium, 
wash it several times with Condy's Fluid, and then 
rinse it until every atom of colour has vanished. Do 
the same l»y the gravel, sand, or stones which you 
employ, then bfdl them, and aHcr that you may con¬ 
sider yourself safe from fungus. If the fish be not a 
xaluable one, we recommend that it should be de¬ 
stroyed and a fresh one procured. 

Jones.—W e sympathise with you; the trigonomeirical ' 
ratios are not the easiest things for beginners to i 
remember. Will this do T— 

*' Perpendicular hj'pothenuse is the sine, 

Hyi>othenu8e peVjiendicular cosecant, | 

The base on the bypothemise is the cosine, 
Hypothenuse on the base is the secant. ^ 

Perpendicular base is the tangent, ' 

Base iHM'pendicuIar cotangent. 

Subtract cosine from unity, and that will leave the 
verse ; 

Subtract the sine from unity, and that will leave 
coverse !” I 

There are many books treating of the Calculus, 
Todhunter's, published by Macmillan, is a very good 
one. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 23, 1881. 


THE ADVENTUROUS VOYAGE OF THE POLLY 


By S. Whitchurch Sadler, R.n., author of “The Slave Captain’s Escape,” etc., etc 


wmd. It was 
aU that cculd 
bo done until 
tho darkness— 
darkness which 
tho ever-recur¬ 
rent streak of 
forked light¬ 
ning seemed but 
to make more 
thick — cleared 
off. We each 
held on by some 
rope as the brig 
rushed through 
the seething 
waters, and, like 
the sailors in St. 
Paul’s perfect 
story of a ship- 
wreck, w a 
“wished for the 
day.” 

It took many 


work, even when 
daylight came, 
to clear away 
the wreck of the 
two topgallant 
masts and toput 
things a little 
ship-shape. Of 
course, I had to 
help, but no¬ 
thing that I did 
that day could 
please the pirat¬ 
ical crew, one of 
whom even, 
when a lurch of 
the ship hap¬ 
pened to throw 
me against him, 
drew his knife 
and threatened 
to stab me. 

In fact, the 
storm, continu¬ 
ing ns it did 


He swayed backwards and forwards, and fell' 
















































for raaiiy hours, had blown the vessel a 
Ions: way out of her course, and the temper 
of the crew had by no means improved at 
the prospect of being kept from their port 
much longer than they had anticipated. 

“ All the worse for them and all the 
better for us, Tracy,” was Captain South- 
port’s remark that evening. 

Three more days went by, and very 
little progress had been made. Since the 
tornado there had been nothing but calms 
and baffling winds; and even if a light 
favourable did 8X)ring up for a k*w 

hours, the old Polly felt much the loss of 
her topgallant sails. 

During these three days the captain had 
been getting up his strength wonderfully, 
quite unknown, however, to our captors, 
who, if ever they chanced to look inside 
the cabin in daylight, only saw a man with 
white face and closed eyes lying motionless 
in his cot. 

At night, though, while the sailors were 
drinking on deck, had they forced open the 
door at the foot of the ladder where I was 
ke(*ping guard, they might have seen this 
same man, out of bed and dressed, taking 
exercise cheerily up and down the small 
cabin. 

Two more days passed, the vessel drift¬ 
ing a good deal towards the south, but still 
making no easting, and Prince’s Island, in 
latitude 1.30 s., catiie in sight, the oddest bit 
of land I ever saw—a succession of high 

eaks apparently piled one over the other 

y volcanic action, in the most confused 
manner possible, but beautifully wooded 
do\vn to the water’s edge. 

To my surprise, the pirates, instead of 
b(‘ariiig away from the island, altered their 
coursf! slightly and stood towards it, being 
unable, jis I found soon afterwards from 
their talk, to resist the temptation of a 
run on shore. 

Giving a wide berth to a little ruined 
fort and a cluster of huts—Port Antonio 
—'where the Portuguese flag was flying, 
they coasted along in search of a safe an¬ 
chorage. Point after point was passed, but 
the land still rose abruptly without the 
sliijhtest inlet, and I could see by the dis¬ 
appointed looks of the prize crew that 
their hopes were dwindling. At length, 
however, we came to a small bay, between 
two lofty wooded capes, and at the head 
of this bay a narrow passage appeared, just 
wid(i enough for the ship to enter. 

Through this little lane of water we 
were wafted by the last puff of the sea 
breeze, and then the anchor was dropped 
in a tiny circular basin, scooped out by the 
hand of nature as if for a fairy harbour. 

So clear was the water that the chain 
was visible for the whole length, and we 
saw the anchor resting amongst waving 
sea-fans and lovely cor^lines on the sandy 
bottom. Glorious tropical trees grew 
thickly on the steep banks, and the brig’s 
yards were touching the giant creepers 
that trailed from the branches. 

How I longed to get on shore and wan¬ 
der at will through the woods, and bathe in 
a spjirkling stream that dashed with 
musical sound into the harbour, where the 
land oj)encd out a little, just ahead of 
the ship! 

But it was not to be. More than that, 
Antonio, seeing me watching the prepara¬ 
tions for landing, ordered me roughly to 
go below. Then, as a precaution against 
escape, he locked the door. 

“ Now we are indeed prisoners,” I said. 

“Prisoners on the eve of release, I hope,” 
was Captain Southport's reply. “Nothing 
could be better for our plans than this 
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freak of anchoring. If Antonio lands with 
half bis men, please God, we ought to be 
able to manage the other half. That lock 
is nothing ; there are plenty of tools in my 
chest, and it can be easily unscrewed with¬ 
out noise. 

By this time it was growing late in the 
afternoon, and wo were anxiously waiting, 
fearing lest the landing might be put off 
until the morning. 

No. It was all right, we could hear the 
noise of lueu getting into the boat, which 
had been lowered in iea<li:'icss. Then, 
through the little round cabin scuttlc-holes 
wo watched them laud. 

All the men were armed, the mate ^ith 
a brace of jastols in Ins sash, as when I 
had first seem him, the others Avith their 
short Brazilian swords. On reaching the 
shore at the moiidi of the little stream, 
Antonio, with throe sailors, landed, the 
remaining two returning to the ship with 
the boat. 

That was well: wo should only have two 
to deal with in the first instance. 

It w^as agreed between us that wo should 
wait until evening began to set in—not 
later, for wo must get possession of the 
ship before the shore party returned. But 
how long the time seemed ! 

The lock, as the captain expected, was 
unscrewed without difficulty; and there we 
stood, just inside the door, listening to the 
movements of tho two men on deck. There 
had been a good deal of talking going on, 
and walking up and do's^, and then all 
had become quiet. 

“ Drinking, I hope/’ whispered the cap¬ 
tain. 

Then at last the cabin began to grow 
dark; and stealthily opening the door, 
one of the pistols in my hand, I crept up 
the ladder, followed by my companion. 

Seeing, in the du'^k, no one on deck, I 
walked aft, but had scarce taken a few 
steps when, at a sudden cry, I turned. Cap¬ 
tain Southyjorb Avas stnisrgliiig vainly in 
the grasp of one of the sailors. Tho next 
moment he was fbroAvui to the deck, and 
his antagonist, Avith his left hand at his 
throat, raised his right to strike. But ere 
the Aveapon could fall, the heavy butt end 
of mv pistol crashed on the mail’s skull, 
and he dropped, stunned. 

The captain rose unhurt; but there was 
no time for words. One of tho ruffians 
was safe fora Avhile—Avhere "wa.s the other? 

The second man Avas soon found. Going 
inside the little deck-house, we saw him 
lying at full length, unconscious from 
drink. The trade rum had at all ev’ents 
saved some trouble, perhaps also blood¬ 
shed. 

So far the ship was our own if we could 
only keep her; and our first thought natu¬ 
rally was to leave the harbour and get 
away to sea as soon as possible. Unluckily 
there Avas not a breath of wind, and we 
were too Aveak to do anything by towing, 
so there was nothing for it but to re¬ 
main at anchor through the night, and see 
what day'lii'ht w’onld bring. 

“ I shendd like to have those two fellows 
stowed safely away somewhere ; they will 
bo coming to themselves soon,” said the 
captain. 

Tho fore-peak seemed as safe a place as 
any : and we carried the two men, still in¬ 
sensible, down the short ladder, coA'ered 
OA'or the hatchAvay, and made all secure 
with a padlock. 

Scarce had we finished when a shout 
from the landing-place told that the re¬ 
maining four pirates had come back from 
their cruise. 


Of course wo made no answer* After f 
fcAV minutes tho hail was repeated in ai 
angiy tone, and then the shouting con 
tinued at intervals for an hotir or more 
when it dropped, Antonio no doubt feel in i 
assured that something had gone.wroiig <>i 
board. Probably he guessed the true stat 
of affairs. 

It Avas a long, weary night after that 
Neither of us dared go to sleep, lest th 
felucca’s men in the darkness might liii< 
some concealed Avay — perhaps even b; 
swimming—of getting on.boarcU 

The welcome daylight* came at last 
bringing with it a gentle breeze, quit 
enoAtgh to waft ns out of the fairy-lik 
harbour. Now, then, to slip the cable- 
for slipped it must be, although tliis secoiu 
loss would leave the brig without any an 
chor at all. 

Gomg beloAV, hammer in hand, as in th 
Camaroons river, I set to work. The rivet 
were obstinate, but my former experiene 
served me in good stead, and I was on th 
point of succeeding, when the captain’ 
voice sounded doAvn the hatchAvay in quick 
alarmed tones, 

“ On deck, Tracy. At once ! ” 

Dropping the tools, the next moment 
was by his side, pistol in hand. The bin; 
night’s watching and excitement had bee 
too much for a man onl}^ just recoverin, 
from fever; and Captain Southport Ava 
leaning against the mainmast, half deu 
from weakness. 

And if ever strength of body and min 
was needed for both of us, it Avas at tlm 
moment! Creeping along the steep ban 
abreast of the ship, the pirates had gainc' 
a position from which they looked rigli 
dow'ii upon the deck. Worse stdl, a con 
venient branch which jutted out from 
lofty tree almost touched our forctopsa 
yard. Along, this branch the felucca's un- 
were creeping. A minute more and the 
would reach tho yardarm, and the shi 
would be theirs. 

“There shall be a fight for it firsf 
though,” I said to myself, as I Avatehn 
the mate, who was in advance of the thre 
other men. 

Looldng down just then, he saw me, an. 
8topi)ed. Uttering a loud curse, lie pu 
his hand to his sash. But I was too qui( 
for him. and even as he drew out th 
pistol I fired. 

The weapon dropped from his gras]* 
one short, sharp cry rent the air; li 
swayed backvrards and forwards, and then 
vainly trying to clutch the branches abov 
him, he fell; and the still waters closi:< 
over the body of the pirate. 

Affrighted by the fate of their leader 
the three sailors, who had watched th 
tragic scene with pallid faces, hastily re 
treated, and Ave saw them no more. 

Now, then, at last we were free; ami 
with hearts full of gratitude for our 
servation, we again set to work. In hul 
an hour the Polly was outside the harbour 
and homeward bound once more with ,• 
fair breeze. Hoav many months that voy 
age would have lasted in our crijqih < 
state, and under the little sail Ave couh 
manage to set, I shouldn’t like to say 
Happily a friendly cruiser came in sig!i 
the second day after leaving Prince's Is 
land, and spared us half a dozen men frou 
her crew. 

So the wave-worn little brig, after b^ 
many adventures, reached the 
Avaters of the Avon in safety; and th< 
first Ausit I made after landing was to th< 
address that Borlase had gwen me. 

I But I had no need to tell the sad storj 
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of the sailor’s death. The mother had 
already gone to join her son in that place 
where partings shall be no more. 

THE END. 













Autographs of Famous Cricketers. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FROM A 
VETERAN CRICKETER. 

By the Rev. J. Pycroft, m.a., 

Author qf The Cricket Field," etc. 
CHAPTER II. 

S topping. —Mr. Grace has truly said that long- 
stopping will teach a man to field anywhere. 
^'ow, I will suppose my friend intends to begin 
his fielding by practising long-stopping behind 
‘ neighbour’s wicket. First of all he must 
i rrri a habit of watching the ball almost 
irom the bowler’s hand, so as to anticipate any 


deviation, from the state of the ground, or from 
any slight hit or tip. 1 remember that the late 
Mr. Wynch one day, when the last man was in 
and five runs only wanted to win, feeling sure 
that a certain ball would be hit to leg, and if 
not, possibly stopped by the wicket-keeper, 
started oil’ to the lelt before the ball was hit, 
and saved four runs and the game. 

As to the form of stopping, avoid the old 
fashion of going tlown on one knee, for then if 
the ball turns yon are powerless ; but stoop with 
heels together. The fieldsman, like tlie bats¬ 
man, may divide balls into those of dillerent 
lengths, and })repare to meet them a<-oordingly: 
(1) There is the full pitch—generally a catch 
to long-stop. This catch is often dillicult, bo- 
eause spinning. But I have known, when 
Lord's ground was in its rough and iinimprovcMl 
state, seeing a ball from Myun go full from the 
: pitch into tlic long-s'’op’.s hands; but tliis is rare 
I ind(‘ed. (2) Loi g-hops, which are exsy to take, 
and sometimes you have to retreat a little and 
make a sliort hop into a long one. (.*?) Half- 
volhys, to be seooced upat the pitch, which re- 
(jiiire .special jTact.icc and ciire. (4) Shootera, 
which come in on the ground when you expect 
a hop, the liardest of all to stop. 

All these varieties are worth thinking of 
while you practise, that you may know’ what 
you arc about, and master one sort of length 
after the otlier. So far, I address you sui)pos- 
iiig you to stand in long-stop’s proper place 
directly bidiiiid the wicket. 

Tin; next pnicticc is to place yourself still 
behind the wdeket, but some yards, more or less 
as you improve, to the right, and then to try 
the same to the left, and learn to cross the ball 
and take it up clean in your run. Tliis is the 
most brilliant feat in Yielding. Begin with 
rather slow’ bowling, and change to a faster 
wdeket as you injprove. All must be done by 
degrees. Perfect yourself in one way before you 
try those more difficult. 

After fielding from right and from left, stand 
farther off from the wicket and learn to run in 
to stop balls. There are two ways of running 
in ; tlio more common way is to run in and stop 
for the ball to come to you, and this is enough 
for most cases ; but to make a sharp “run out ” 
you must run in till you meet the ball, and 
make a return all the quicker from the impetus 
so acquired. 

And this leads me to observe that, as regards 
the chance of running a man out, no sto]q>ing 
without quick return is of much use. And as 
to quick return, I think w’e saw' the very best 
specimens among the Australians. In accurate 
throwing and in quick retuni their eleven was 
unequalled. Bat to this end first learn the art 
of 

Throrrinrj. —This is easily practised even 
with pebbles, but, believe me, practised it must 
be ; and it is a part of the game much too 
often “left to nature,” though nothing requires 
more thoiiglitful pnutice. At Winchester, in 
my yonugf^r days, it was the custom to make 
every boy ([ualify for the eleven by flinging over 
a certain object. But there are two ways of 
throwing—the one overhand, the other under¬ 
hand. The underhand throw (which yon can 
ask any cricke’or to explain and exemplify) is 
to be adojded ami practised for cricket, because 
the underhand is more consistent with a quick 
return. All the Australians used to throw in 
this undi-rhajid style ; and it W’as in throwing, 
combined with their quick return, that I think 
their fielding produced such an impression, 
though on the whole I never thought it came up 
to the best of our fielding. 

Of course, the best style of throwing is that 
which returns the ball most quickly to the 
wicket-keeper’s hands, and this must be low 
and arrow-like, otherwise time is lost while the 
ball is soaring high in the air. Secondly, it 
must be “up and in”—no time wasted in any 
revolving or action of the arm (you must learn 
to throw with the first intention), and above all 
straight to the wicket. For the batsman to 
judge the one run safely is not easy, but many a 
man is run out»ut the third or fourth run—but 
this is only because he is iristaken in the speed 
of the throw. 1 saw Mr. (Jotterell throw a man 


out at about eighty yards on the Brighton ground, 
though he tlirc*w after the man Intd stHi ted for 
the last nm. H. Pliillips was at the wicket, and 
the runner, to his great surprise, w’as out by 
about tw’o yards. P>ut Mr. Cottercll is about 
tlie best thrower of the day—he has thrown 
over a hiindred ami twenty yards. Only a first- 
rate wicket-keeper like Pliillips could have been 
e([ual to handling so hard a throw’. A man may 
throw too strong for his wicket-kteper. The 
force of the ball may be too great for quick 
handling. I have seeh even Lnckyer takf his 
hands away from a madly-violeut throw’; c.s 1 
also once saw’ George Parr shrink from a catch— 
a quick return from the bat of Robert Carpenter 
to i’arr's slow bow’ling. The ball passed just 
over the top of Parr’s hat; and though it W’as 
the occasion when Carpentor and Thomas Plearn, 
in the match between the two professional 
Elevens of England, could not be parted after 
IfiO had been scored, still Parr would not try at 
the catch ! 

One of the best throwers I ever knew, while 
walking in the country was often to be seen 
pelting with pebbles— for in nothing first-rate 
did any man excel without pains ami practice. 
To pick up and return almost with one action is 
the art. The Winchester men, in my early days, 
were the best of fieldsmen, and thfir dash-in 
and return in this style was called “the Wyke¬ 
hamist play.” However liard all my require¬ 
ments for a first-rate fieldsman may stem, there 
are so f%w make a study of fielding in all its 
]>aits as I suggest, tliat my friends will find 
there is yet room for establishing a reputation 
in this line by itself alone. A man must be a 
very fine batsman indeed to be worth playing 
w’hen you have the choice of a first-rate fields¬ 
man, though the said fieldsman is only a mode¬ 
rate batsman. I doubt if I ever saw’ a match in 
which a very superior fieldsman like Mr.llornbv, 
Mr. Strachau, or the Graces, did not prove his 
value to the eleven. Therefore, when practising 
throwing, ])ractiso return at the same time, ami 
practise this return from balls coming to you at 
every vari^dy of pace. Whenever you can throw- 
low’ and quickly, straight to tlie hands, do not 
fail to do so. If too far for such a throw, it is 
better to throw in low and swift, so as to conic 
a fair long hop to the hands. To throw in so 
that the ball comes anything between tlm twt). 
like a half-volley, and something to the feet of 
tlie wicket-keeper, is bad play—play that only 
to mention is to condemn. 

Among the rcinaikable features of the game 
of cricket is tlie indirect value and the moral 
effect of sharp play, when wo hear of “estab¬ 
lishing a funk,” when wickets fall fast, and 
each man seems so disjiirited that he is said to 
be “half out before he goes in.” These expres¬ 
sions testify to the general opinion of cricketers 
that mind has much to do witli play, and that 
to damp and to demoralise the adversary has 
no little to do with w inning. Thi.s most de.sirablo 
effect is the result of sharp fielding. No man 
bats so confidently, and few conmiami their 
patience, when hit after hit goes clean into a 
man’s hands, with a .syunpathising cheer ringing 
from the ranks of the adversary. Many a man’s 
nerve ha.s been .shaken by one of tlio.se quick 
returns that almost runs him out before lie can 
recover his ground after stopping in to hit. I 
once saw’ a man virtually stumped (though it is 
scored as “run out”) by a quick return even 
from middle wicket! I rerneniber in one of the 
matches of the Gentlemen agalmst the Blayeis 
of England, Air. Pickering, who seemiHl to nii.ss 
a ball, returned it so quickly to Air. Charles 
Tayloi-—the best amateur of his day—that the 
wdeket was down, to the ]ilayer’8 utter aatouish- 
meiit. This saved the game for the Gentlemen. 
This trick of fielding rathiT like a “ muff,” and 
tempting a run from a very sharp field, not yet 
found out by the adversary, is truly amusing, 
blit it is only a good field who can afford to try 
it. Remember, it is not often that any man 
is “run outwithout something exceptionally 
sharp in the fielding. Air. Strachan, of the 
Surrey Club, and Air. R®ylo, of the LaDca.shire 
Eleven, are Ixith excellent in tliat dash in, pick 
up, ami quick return with one hand, wliich often 
saves the one run, and gets a wicket at the same 
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time. Mr. \V. G. Grace’s quickness, in spite 
of Iiis height and wci^lit, is not the least re* 
nuirkablo point in his luay. 

"NVlicn .studying the art of fielding thus in all 
its parts, lose no opportunity of observing the 
dilfcroMce of batsmen’s styles, and the elfect of 
bowling fast or slow, as well as tlie etl'ect of 
ground hard or soft as determining where to 
place yourself in the field. A sharp fieldsman, 
with swift, arrow-likc throw, can stand a very 
long distance from the wicket and yet save the 
second run. Whenever there is the least 
“mulling ” in picking up, the least suj)erlliious 
action in tlirowing, or the least time lost by the 
ball in tlie air, or by the pace of the throw, 
then tiicre is tlie loss of a run, and sometimes 
of a wicket. 

Witli observation and experience, you will 
see that a man is actually lost to the field if he 
stands for one batsman where it is quite judicious 
to stand for another. The captain of the eleven 
cannot do all tlie placing ; each man must be 
on the alert, and anticipate his cajitain’s wishes 
by placing himself just where the hits are made. 
The w.ay t-) te.st your fieldsmen is, in practice, 
to put in two intn to “tip and run.’’ You will 
find that nothing but the best fielding will 
defeat the run where two men arc determined to 
try it. In AiLstralia Mr. Hornby and Lord 
Harris quite surprised their adversary by show¬ 
ing w'hat two fast runners, with prompt decision 
and no baulking of each other, could ac- 
comifiish. And here I may say a littl^ about 

Making runs .—To make short or sharp runs 
where you cannot de])ead on the judgment and 
decision of your partner—too frequently the 
case—is most dangerous indeed. I write now 
for the case in which you can de]>end on your 
]»artner, and these hints apply chiefly to prac¬ 
tised and ex]>erienced players. 

If you could command eleven men who could 
do[»cnd on each other ns implicitly as Jupp and 
Humjdirey used to do, I believe an addition of 
at least one-fifth of the score would be made iu 
any match from direct profit alone ; but as to 
the indirect advantage of the one run made 
instead of lost, this is lieyond all computation, 
for many a bowler bowls less accurately be¬ 
cause his tenqaer is rullled by stolen inns ; and 
all good bowlers, all who bowl “ with the head,” 
are altogether foiled by it. I think 1 hear 
old Lillywhitc call out to a man who muffed 
a ball, and so let the batsman change ends, 
“Sir, you have just spoilt my wicket,” mean¬ 
ing that, having tempted a man by one ball, 
he hoped to have him with the next, and now 
the dodging scries had to be tried over again. 
Ib'pcated one nms therefore take all the 
“head” out of the bowling, and many a man 
has made an innings from these sharp runs 
and frequent changes of ends, who avould not 
have stood four balls in succession. “If,” 
.said a most experienced long-stop, “ 1 muff a 
ball ever so little, two sharp men ought to 
run.” If a fieldsman has to cover a ball to 
his left instead of to his right, and therefore 
must change liands before he can throw, it 
often should make the difference of a run. If 
you see a slow fieldsman—one who docs not 
rusli in to meet a ball—you may often run where 
witli another it would not l)e .safe ; and, what is 
better still, by sharp running you may hurry 
the man and may make him ini.ss the ball 
altogether* I remember old William Clarke 
—than whom no man of my day was ever 
more alive to every i>oint of the game— 
descried in Mr. Kynaston’s long-stopping that 
he was only safe if allowed to field at a certain 
pace, but no faster. Ho as soon as the ball 
])assod the wicket off starts Clarke, and this he 
continued till Mr. Kynaston was hurried out 
of liis customary pace and let byes come 
apace, and soon gave up the place to another. 

Every man knows lie .should follow up the 
ball as it is delivered, and .so gain a yard or 
two in advance ; but few do follow up as far 
as they ought. This is the more important 
because often if the non-hitter can gain the 
lower end the chance is little of a return from 
Ifmg-stop (for instance) endangering his part- 
ii r’s wicket. 

Vffer a sharp run, tr}’ not to overrun your 


ground, but turn quickly and steal a yard or 
two, in case (which from the hurry often hap¬ 
pens) the ball is not cleanly handled, or 
perhaps missed by the avicket-keeper. I re¬ 
member once my partner, an excellent runner, 
came in at a critical part of the game. I said, 
“ We must run some risks to save the game, 
.so look out for short runs and back up, re¬ 
membering that short runs make overthrows.” 
Now the fielding hapjicned not to be very 
gootl. So the men, after missing inteinpenately, 
shied at the wickets, and we literally ran 
them into overthrows, so the result was that 
the short runs added more to the score than 
the short runs themselves. 

With good fieldsmen the third or fourth run 
requires peculiar judgment ; with a long throw 
tlie receiver generally thinks he can beat the 
hall, but with fine underhand throwers, when 
the ball is in hand you can nirely venture to 
start for another run. 

(To ht continued.) 


THE GIANT RAFT; 

OR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 

By Jules Verne, 

Author of “ The Boy Captain," etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XII.—FRAOOSO AT W'ORK. 

“TYbaza” (burning embers) is a word 
D found in the Spanish language as 
far back as the twelfth century. It has 


been used to make the word “ brazil,” as 
descriptive of certain woods which yield a 


reddish dye. From this has come the name 
“Brazil,” given to that vast district of 
South America which is crossed by the 
equator, and in which these products are 
so frequently met with. In very early 
days these woods were the object of 
considerrfble trade. Although correctly 
called “ ibirapitunga,” from the place 
of production, the name of “ brazil ” stuck 
to them, and it has become that of the 
country, which seems like an immense heap 
of embers lighted by the rays of the 
tropical sun. 

Brazil was from the first occupied by the 
Portuguese. About the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, Alvarez Cabral, the 
pilot, took possession of it, and although 
France and Holland partially established 
themselves there, it has remained Portu¬ 
guese, and possesses all the qualities which 
distinguish that gallant little nation. It 
is to-day one of the largest States of cen¬ 
tral America, and has at its head the 
intelligent artist-king Don Pedro. 

“ What is your privilege in the tribe ? ” 
asked Montaigae, of an Indian whom he 
met at Havre. 

“ The privilege of marching first to 
battle ! ” innocently answered the Indian. 

War, we know, was for a long time the 
surest and most rapid vehicle of civilisation. 
The Brazilians did what this Indian did— 
they fought, they defended their conquests, 
they enlarged them, and we see them 


marching in the first rank of the civilising 
advance. 



**The Jangada stopped before Tabatinga.' 
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It was in 1824, sixteen years after the 
foundation of the Portugo-Brazilian Em¬ 
pire, that Brazil proclaimed its indepen¬ 
dence by the voice of Don Jnan, whom the 
Irench armies had chased from Portugal. 

It remained only to define tho frontier 
Mween the new empire and that of its 
neighbour, Peru. This was no easy matter. 

If Brazil wished to extend to tho Rio 
Xapo in the west, Peru attempted to reach 
eight degrees farther, as far as tho Lake of 
igs. 

But in tho meantime Brazil had to inter¬ 
fere to hinder the kidnapping of the Indians 
from the Amazon, a practice which was 
engaged in much to the profit of the His- 
Piao-Brazilian Missions. There was no 
iiCtter method of checking this trade than 
that of fortifying the Island of the Rondo, 
a little above Tabatinga, and there estab- 
hshiog a post. 

This afforded the solution, and from that 
timo tho frontier of tho two countries 
passed through the middle of this island. 

Above, the river is Peruvian, and is called 
the Maranon, as has been said. Below, it 

Brazilian, and takes the name of the 
Amazon. 

It was on the evening of tho 25th of 
June that tho jangada stopped before 
Tabatioga, the first Brazilian town situated 
on the left bank at the entrance of the 
river of which it bears the name, and 
belonging to the parish of St. Paul, estab¬ 
lished on tho right a httle farther down 
stream. 

Joam Garral had decided to pass six- 
and-thirty hours here, so as to give a little 
rest to the crew. They would not start, 
therefore, until the momiog of the 27th. 

On this occasion Yaquita and her chil¬ 
dren, less likely, perhaps, than at Iquitos 
to be fed upon by the native mosquitos, had 
announced their intention of going on shore 
and visiting the town. 


I 

t 

i 

i 


I 



Fragoia and the Natives. 



** My Scissors and Comb have done marvels I” 


The population of Tabatinga is estimated 
at four hundred, nearly all ludians, com¬ 
prising, no doubt, many of those wander¬ 
ing families who are never settled at 
particular spots on the banks of the Amazon 
or its smaller tributaries. 

The post at the Island of the Ronde 
has been abandoned for some years, and 
transferred to Tabatinga. It can thus he 
called a garrison town, hut the garrison is 
only composed of nine soldiers, nearly all 
Indians, and a sergeant, who is tho actual 
commandant of the place. 

A bank about thirty feet high, in which 
are cut the steps of a not very soKd stair¬ 
case, forms here tho curtain of the espla¬ 
nade which carries the pigmy fort. Tho 
house of the commandant consists of a 
couple of huts placed in a square, and the 
soldiers occupy an oblong building a hun¬ 
dred feet away, at the foot of a large tree. 

The collection of cabins exactly resembles 
all the other villages and hamlets scat¬ 
tered along the banks of the river, although 
in them a flagstaff carrying the Brazilian 
colours does not rise above a sentry-box, 
for ever destitute of its sentinel, nor are 
four small mortars present to cannonade 
on an emergency any vessel which does 
not come in when ordered. 

As for the village properly so called, it is 
situated below, at the ba?e of the plateau. 
A road, which is but a ravine shaded by 
ficuses and miritis, leads to it in a few 
minutes. There, on a half-cracked hill of 
clay, stand a dozen houses, covered with 
the leaves of the “boiassu” palm placed 
I round a central space. 
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All this is not very curious, but the en¬ 
virons of Tabatinga are charming, par¬ 
ticularly at the mouth of the Javary, which 
is of sufficient extent to contain the Archi¬ 
pelago of the Aramasa Islands. Here¬ 
abouts are grouped many fine trees, and 
amongst them a large number of the palms, 
whose supple fibres are used in the fabrica¬ 
tion of hammocks and fishing-nets, and 
are the cause of some trade. To conclude, 
the place is one of the most picturesque 
on the Upper Amazon. 

Tabatinga is destined to become before 
long a station of some importance, amd 
will no doubt rapidly develop, for there 
will stop the Brazilian steamers which 
ascend the river, and the Peruvian steamers 
which descend it. There they will tranship 
passengers and cargoes. It does not re¬ 
quire much for an English or American 
village to become in a few years the centre 
of considerable commerce. 

The river is very beautiful along this part 
of its course. The influence of ordinary 
tides is not perceptible at Tabatinga, which 
is more than six hundred leagues from the 
Atlantic. But it is not so with the “poro- 
roca,” that species of eddy which for three 
days in the height of the syzygics raises 
the waters of the Amazon, and turns them 
back at the rate of seventeen kilometres 
per hour, ; They say that the effects of 
this bore ate felt up to the Brazilian fron¬ 
tier. 

On the morrow, the 26th of June, the 
Garral family prepared to go off and visit 
the village. Though Joam, Beaito, and 
Manoel had already sot foot in a Brazilian 
town, it was otherwise with Yaquita and 
her daughter; for them it was, so to speak, 
a taking possession. It is conceivable, 
therefore, that Yaquita and Minna should 
attach some im 2 )ortance to the event. 

If, on his part, Fragoso, in his capacity 
of wandering barber, had already nm 
through the different provinces of central 
America, Lina, like her young mistress, 
had never been on Brazilian soil. 

But before leaving the jangada Fragoso 
had sought Joam Garral, and had the fol¬ 
lowing conversation with him. 

“Mr. Garral,” said he, “from the day 
when you received me at the fazenda of 
Iquitos, lodged, clothed, fed—in a word, 
took me in so hospitably—I have owed 
you— ” 

“You owe me absolutely nothing, my 
fiiend,” answered Joam, “so do not in¬ 
sist— ” 

“Ob, do not be alarmed!*’ exclaimed 
Fragoso, “ I am not going to pay it off! 
Let mo add, that you took me on board 
the jangada and gave me the means of 
descending the river. But here we are, on 
the soil of Brazil, which, according to all 
probability, I ought never to have seen 
again. Without that liana— *’ 

“ It is to Lina, and to Lina alone, that 
you should tender your thanks,” said 
Joam. 

“ I know,” said Fragoso, “ and I will 
never forget what I owe her, any more 
than what I owe you.” 

“They tell me, Fragoso,’* continued 
Joam, “that you are going to say good¬ 
bye, and intend to remain at Tabatinga.” 

“By no means, Mr. Garral, since you 
have allowed mo to accompany you to 
Belem, where I hope at the least to be 
able to resume my old trade.” 

“ Well, if that is your intention—what 
were you gjoing to ask me ? ” 

“ I was going to ask if you saw any in¬ 
convenience in my working at my profes¬ 
sion on our route. There is no necessity 


for my hand to rust; and, besides, a few 
handfuls of reis would not be so bad at the 
bottom of my pocket, more particularly if 
I had earned them. You know, Mr. Garral, 
that a barber who is also a hairdresser— 
and I hardly like to say a doctor, out of 
respect to Mr. Manoel—always finds cus¬ 
tomers in these Uj^per Amazon villages.” 

“Particularly among the Brazilians,” 
answered Joam. “As for the natives—” 

“ I beg pardon,” replied Fragoso, “ par¬ 
ticularly among the natives. Ah ! although 
there is no beard to trim—for nature has 
been very stingy towards them in that 
way—there are always some heads >of hair 
to be dressed in the latest fashion. They 
are very fond of it, these savages, both the 
men and the women ! I shall not be in¬ 
stalled ten minutes in the square at Taba¬ 
tinga, with my cup and ball in hand—the 
cup and ball I have brought on board, 
and which I can manage with pretty plea¬ 
santly—before a circle of braves and squaws 
will have formed around me. They will 
struggle for my favours. I could remain 
here for a month, and the whole tribe of 
the Ticimas would come to me to have their 
hair looked after ! They won’t hesitate to 
make the acquaintance of “ curling tongs ’* 
—that is what they will call me—if I re¬ 
visit the walls of Tabatinga! I have 
already had two tries here, and my scissors 
and comb have done marvels! It does not 
do to return too often on the same track. 
The Indian ladies don’t have their hair 
curled every day, like the beauties of our 
I Brazilian cities. No; when it is done, it is 
done for a year, and during the twelve- 
month they will take every care not to en¬ 
danger the edifice which I have raised— 
with what talent I dare not say. Now it 
is nearly a year since I was at Tabatinga ; 
I go to find my monuments in ruin ! And 
if it is not objectionable to you, Mr. Garral, 
I would renaer myself again worthy of the 
reputation which I have acquired in these 
parts, the question of reis, and not that of 
conceit, being, you understand, the prin¬ 
cipal.” 

“ Go on, then, .friend,” replied Joam 
Gerral, laughingly; “but be quick! we 
can only remain a day at Tabatinga, and 
we shall start to-morrow at dawn.” 

“ I will not lose a minute,” answered 
Fragoso—“just time to take the tools 
of my profession, and I am off! ” 

“ Off you go, Fragoso! ” said Joam, 
“ and may the reis rain into your pocket! ” 

“ Yes; and that is a proper sort of rain, 
and there can never be too much of it for 
your obedient servant.” 

And so saying, Fragoso rapidly moved 
away. 

A moment afterwards the family, with 
the exception of Joam, went ashore. The 
jangada was able to approach near enough 
to the bank for the landing to take place 
without trouble. A staircase, in a miser¬ 
able state, cut in the cliff, allowed the 
visitors to arrive on the crest of the plateau. 

Yaquita and her party were received by 
the commandant of the fort, a poor fellow 
who, however, knew the laws of hospitality, 
and offered them some breakfast in his 
cottage. Here and there passed and re¬ 
passed several soldiers on guard, while on 
the threshold of the barrack appeared a 
few children, with their mothers of Ticuna 
blood, affording very poor specimens of the 
mixed race. 

In place of accepting the breakfast of 
the sergeant, Yaquita invited the com¬ 
mandant and his wife to come and have 
theirs on board the jangada. 

The commandant did not wait for a 


second invitation, and an appointment was 
made for eleven o’clock. In the meantime 
Yaquita, her daughter, and the young mu¬ 
latto, accompanied by Manoel, weiit for c 
walk in the neighbourhood, learing Bmito 
to settle with the commandant about the 
tolls—he being chief of the custom-house 
as well as of the military establishment. 

That done, Benito, as was his wont, 
strolled off with his gun into the adjoiiiing^ 
woods. On this occasion Manoel had de¬ 
clined to accompany him. Fragoso liticl 
left the j.angada, but instead of mounting 
to the fort he had made for the village, 
crossing the ravine which led off from tl ie 
right on the level of the bank. He reckoned 
more on the native custom of Tabatinga 
than on that of the garrison. Doubtless 
the soldiers’ wives would not have wished 
better than to have been put under bis 
bands, but the husbands scarcely cared to 
part with a few reis for the sake of gi*atif y- 
ing the whims of their coquettish partners. 

Among the natives it was quite the re¬ 
verse. Husbands and wives, the jolly 
barber knew them well, and he knew they 
would give him a better reception. 

Behold, then, Fragoso on the road, 
coming up the shady lane beneath the 
ficuses, and arriving in the central square 
of Tabatinga ! 

As soon as be set foot in the place the 
famous barber was signalled, recognised, 
surroimded. Fragoso had no big box, nor 
drum, nor comet to attract the attention of 
his clients—not even a carriage of shining 
copper, with resplendent lamps and omu- 
mented glass panels, nor a huge parasol, 
nor anything whatever to impress the 
public, as they generally have at fairs. 
No; butFragoso had his cup and ball, and 
how that cup and ball were manipulated 
between his fingers ! With what address? 
did he receive the turtle’s head, which did 
for the ball on the pointed end of the 
stick ! With what grace did ho make the 
ball describe some learned curve of which 
mathematicians have not yet calculated the 
value—even those who have determined 
the wondrous curve of “ the dog who fol¬ 
lows his master ”! 

Every native was there—men, women, 
the old and the young, in their nearly 
primitive costume, loofing on with all 
their eyes, listening with all their ears. 
The smiling entertainer, half in Portuguese, 
half in Ticunian, favoured them with his 
customary oration in a tone of the most 
rollicking good humour. What he said 
was what is said by all the charlatans who 
place their services at the public disposal, 

^ whether they be Spanish Figaros or French 
perruquiers. At the bottom the same self- 
possession, the same knowledge of human 
weakness, the same description of thread¬ 
bare witticisms, the same amusing dex¬ 
terity, and, on the part of the natives, the 
same wide - mouthed astonishment, the 
same curiosity, the same credulity eis the 
simple folk of the civilised world. 

It followed, then, that ten minutes later 
the public were completely won, and 
crowded round Fragoso, who was installed 
in a “ loja ” of the place, a sort of serving 
bar to the inn. 

This loja belonged to a Brazilian settled 
at Tabatinga. There, for a few vatema, 
which are the sols of the country, and worth 
about twenty reis, or half a dozen centimes 
each, the natives could get drinks of the 
crudest, and particularly assai, a liquor 
half solid, half liquid, made of the fruits . 
of the palm-tree, and drunk from a “ coni', 
or haJf-calabash, in general use in this dis- • 
trict of the Amazon. 
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And then men and women, with equal 
Hjfniess, took their places on the barber's 
jKjl. The s^ssors of Frajroso had little 
>(io, for it was not a question of cutting 
htse wealthy heads of hair, nearly all re- 
iiarkable for their softness and their 
jinlity, but the use to which he could put 
±5 comb and the tongs, which wei’e kept 
saniiing in the comer in a brasier. 

And then the encouragements of the 
to the croAvd I 

“Look here! look here!” said he; 
how will that do, my friends—if you 
ioa’t sleep on./the top of it! Tliere you 
L^, for a twelvemonth ! and tliese are the 
[it€st novelties from Belem and Rio de 
I;iufir» I The Queen’s maids of honour 
ire not more cleverly decked out; and 
c-serve, I am not stingy with the pomade! ” 
Xo, he was not stingj” 'with it. True, 
it was ordy a little grease, with which 
he had mixed some of the juices of a 
:ew flowers, but ho plastered it oii like 
pment! 

And as to the names of the capillary 
iiticcs—for the monuments reared by the 
-inds of Fragoeo were of every order of j 
aR'hitecture—buckles, rings, clubs, tresses, 
crimpings, rolls, corkscrews, curls, every- I 
riling found there a place. Notliing false ; j 
Bomwers, no chignons, no shams ! These | 
were not enfeebled by cuttings nor i 
thinned by fallings-off, but were forests in 
iil their native virginity! Fragoso, however, 
not above adding a few natimal flowers, 
twoor three long fish-bones, and some fine 
h'jne or copper ornaments, which •were 
rought him by the dandies of the dis- 
'rict. Assuredly, the exquisites of the 
I'irectory would have envied the arrange¬ 
ment of these high-art coiffures, three and 
-ar storeys high, and the great Leonard 
iimself w'ould have bowed before his traus- 
i’iantic rival. 

And then the vatems, the handfuls of 
the only coins for which the natives 
of the Amazon exchange their goods— 
'^Mch rained into the pocket of Fragoso, 
ind which ho collected with evident satis¬ 
faction. But assuredly night would come 
fore he could satisfy the demands of the 
C'tomers, who were so constantly re- 
>wed. It was not only the population of 
ibatinga which crowded to the door of 
^fjeloja. The news of the arrival of Fra- 
r/V) was not slow to get abroad ; natives 
cime to him from all sides : Ticunas from 
left hank of the river, Mayorunas from 
ie right bank, as well as those who live 
a the Cajuru and those who come from 
riie villages of tBe Javary. 

A long array of anxious ones formed 
self in the square. The happy ones 
eeming frem the hands of Fragoso w^ent 
{-rondly from one house to another, showed 
riaemselves off, 'without daring to shake 
riiemselves, like the big children that they 
^ere. 

It thus happened that when noon came 
tbe much-occupied, barber had not had time 
return on board, but bad had to content 
^iself with a little assai, some manioc 
and turtle eggs, which he rapidly 
•ievoured between two applications of the 
curling-tongs. 

But it was a great harvest for the inn- 
*^'per, as all these operations could not be 
^riucted -without a large absorption of 
“juors drawn from the cellars of the irm. 

fact, it was an event for the to^vn of 
Thbatinga, this -visit of the celebrated 
barber in ordinary and extra- 
^‘biiary to the tribes of the Upper Ama- 

I {To ht continued.) 



A WEEK ON THE THAMES. 

By Ball Blake, 

AnUior.o/ llow I Caught a Salmon,” etc. 
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' n o M what 
had been 
said the 
steersman 
compre¬ 
hended 
^ that he 
was being 
chaffed, 
and seemed 
about to 
indulge in 
some per¬ 
sonal re¬ 
in a r k s , 
when Fig- 
• gis asked, 

“ Why don’t you get them to raise the sluices 
of both gates at the lock ? that would lower 
the water in no time.” 

“Thank ye, sir, that’s the ver}’dodge,” cried 
the man. 

“ We’ll go on and tell the lock-keeper,” said 
Figgis, and his promise was sp<*ediiy performed. 
The top gates were opened and the sluices of 
the bottom ones raised, the water rushed 
through like a weir, for it is a deep lock, and 
sent the Swan along at a tremendous pace, 
rocking it as if it had been on the sea. The 
steamer was soon freed and passed tlie boat 
about half an hour afterwanls, tlie steersman 
and crew' giving the Swan a cheer as they ivent 
by, and giving them a considerable wash as w’ell. 

“ There’s Witlenham Clump,” said Martin; 

‘ we shall see that for about half a day, it crops 
up everywhere.” 

‘It’s all very well for you to say there’s 
so and so,” grumbled Budd, who was sculling, 

‘ but one doesn’t get much idea of the scenery 
when one’s pulling, as one has no eyes at the 
buck of one’s head.” 

“ I’ve what does nearly as well,” said Figgis, 
who was stroke. “I’ve a pain in m}' back.” 

“ I can see througli your pain,” said Budd. 

“I shouldn’t liuve thought 1 was so much out 
of condition,” continued Figgis ; “we’ll change 
at the next lock.” 

* Passengers for Pangbourne will change at 
the next lock,” sang out Martin, in porter's 
style. Ho didn’t object, as he knew that Day’s 
Lock was only two miles farther on, when they 
would change again. 

There is not much of interest on the river in 
point of scenery from Cnlham until (flifton 
Hamprien is reached. The church and vicarage 
of the latter village arc charmingly situated, and 
a little farther down there is an cyot with a 
.splendid chestnut-tree on it. Martin w'as de¬ 
lighted, and wanted to stop, hut ns it would 
have taken longer than they could well spare for 
him to have made a sketch, he had once more 
to give way. 

Although at the end of the trip he found few 
drawings of any inq^rtance in his book, its 
leaves were crowded with odds and ends of inte¬ 
rest. Scarcely a lock was pas.sed in which he 
did not find something worth jotting down, 
scarcely a meal was eaten at wliicli he had not 
drawn one of the crew in some new attitude for 
successfully eating without a table. Martin’s 
sketch-book, some of the contents of which 
appe.ar in the course of these pages, is a constant 
source of amusement and i)leasure to the crew 
of the Swan. 

It was approaching midday when they found 
thcmselvea opposite to an inn, at which they felt 
bound to make a call. This is the celebrated 
Swan Inn on the Berks shore, a favourite resort 
of Oxford men. They put in and landeil. 

At this house and at the Roebuck (of which*! 
more by-and-by) the captain was a well-remem¬ 
bered guest, for there is a piano at each phace, 
and when he once was within reach of a piano 
all around were made aware of the fact. He 
phiyed piece after piece, the crew sang glees, the 


worthy proprietor forsook his aceu.stomed plaoe 
tocome and listen, and in reply to Figgis’s ixK]iiest 
persuadial his daughters to show their skill, 
which was ver}’ creditable. Altogether they had 
a small concert until the striking of a clo<k told 
them that they had spent more than an hour of 
their time. 

“ It seems to me os if I liadn’t breakfasted 
since yesterday morning,” Siiid Bud«, as tliey 
•nee more pushed off. “Singing is a terrible 
thing forertatingau appetite. Let’s have dinner 
soon.” 

“ After the next lock,” decided the captain. 

“ Don’t you think we can have a .sail ?” a.ske<l 
Charlton ; “the wind is light but it is right 
abaft,” 

“We’ll try if you like,” assented Figgis. 
“ We’ve no time to lose, so Fll scull on whilst 
you hoist the canvjis.” 

This was the first time they had had a chance 
of enjoying the plejusurcs of a sail. Mas tin con¬ 
tinued to steer whilst Budd and Charlton weie 
busy stepping the mirst, seeing that the gi-ar w.ts 
all in good trim and every cleet and hook strong. 
Whether Martin’s attention was occiqried widi 
watching them, or whether he did not rwoUcct 
that part of the river, no one knows; hut ho 
steered to the left instead of to the right, and 
had gone some distance towards the weir wln-n 
the loud shouts of an excited yokel w arned theni 
of their danger. 

“Lower the sail ! ” cried Figgis ; it had just 
been hoisted. He gave a strong pull with his 
bow oar, whilst Martin steered hard to bring 
the boat round : a few good strokes brought 
them out of all dangerous proximity to the 
W’eir. 

“I’m very sorry,” said Martin, “but how 
can a fellow tell which is the right way to go 
here ? The entrance to the lock is hidden ; no 
one could imagine that that was the way.” 

“No,” assented Figgis, “one has to leam 
the river ; I ought to have warned yoiu How¬ 
ever, we’ll be more careful in future.” 

The sail was again hoisted, although they 
were within a short distance of Benson. Lock. 
Before entering it it was of course lowered again, 
no boat being allowed to have the sail up in a 
lock ; at least, such is the impreasioii most 
boatinf^ men have, although it is doubtful if 
there is any law on the ])oint. There w'as a 
strong cross stream just below the lower gates, 
which rendered sculling advisable for a slioi-t 
distance, when once more they sailed, soon 
passing Howherry Park on the left bank, the 
seat of Mr. H. "Watkins "W. Wynn. 

“This is something like ! ” said Charlton, as 
he lay at full length along the bottom of the 
boat. “ 1 vote we go straight on till the wind 
drops, and then have dinner.” 

“ We must draw the line somewhere,” replied 
the captain ; “ suppose we stop by Mongwell ? 
In any wi.se we shaU have done the best lialf of 
the day’s work then, and have lots of time.” 

“And there’s a lunatic asylum nice and 
handy for those idiots who want to go any fur- 
ther,” added Budd. 

On they sailed, steadily, with a gentle breeze 
right abaft, that kept the sail filled and neces¬ 
sitated no jibing, past Wallingford, until tlie 
lock was in sight 

“1 suppose we must pull up here again,” 
growled Martin ; “ these locks are a nuisance.” 

‘ ‘ Perhaps it’s open,” said Figgis, “ it generally 
is ; I don*t know why they want a lock hero at 
all, except to support a lock-keeper.” 

It was open, so without lowering the sail they 
glided gently through it; they hud a i)ass for 
the season, and so escaped the attentions of tho 
lock-keeper, who with a small net at the end of 
a ]M)le claims toll from every sort of craft. 
However, I do not recommend any one to try to 
imitate the Swan in sailing through this or 
any lock, for a gust of wind might up.set your 
calculations and boat at the same time, and 
it is as well never to run the slightest risk in 
a lock. Leaving the church of Newnbam 
Murren on the left, they pissed Mongwell 
House, the residence of Mr. Fraser, one of the 
best-kept jdaces on the river, and at the head of 
the next reach dropped thi; sail, and were soon 
busy making preparations ipr dinner. 
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“It’s a curious fact,” said Martin, “that 
although it’s blowing a decent breeze now that 
we don’t want it, it will be sure to drop directly 
we start.’’ 

“Just as it is sure to rain when you go out 
without an umbrella,” remarked Charlton, who 
was busily employed in cleaning lettuces to 
^ake a salad. 

“ AVe can’t hope for fine weather always ; 
we’ve been very fortunate so far,” said the cap¬ 
tain. “We must take it as it conies; we’ve 
only about ten miles more to do. ” 

Conversation was now suspended for a time, 
the only remarks heard being fhort sentences, 
such as, “ Pass the salt-, please ! ” “ Who’s got 

the mustard ? ” “I say, old boy, just lend me 
vour knife for half-an-hour,” and similar ejacu¬ 
lations. When dinner was over the captain 
allowed half-an-hour for complete idleness, 
which he and Budd employed in chatting, 
Martin in sketching, and Charlton 
in doing nothing. 

“Time’s up,” cried Figgis at 
last, drawing out the great watch 
which they knew so well. It was 
the captain’s boast that, although 
he had twice been overboard with ^ ” 

this vast timekeeper, it had never 
stopped, and although its size was 
a cause of frequent jokes (Budd 
wanted to boil it down as a turnip 
for dinner), it was a useful part of 
the boat’s furniture. As he gave 
the order they all jumped up and 
commenced their various duties, 
digging the knives and forks into 
the bank to clean them, scraping 
the plates with handfuls of mud, 
and performing other necessary but 
somewhat unpleasant jobs. When 
the packing was accomplished they 
pushed off, and began a steady pull 
towerds Cleeve Lock. Before the 
lock is reached there is a fine stretch 
of water a good mile in length, over 
which the trial eights of the Oxford 
University are rowed. Below the 
lock the scene^ is very charming, a 
series of weirs is passed, which afford very pretty 
vistas ; in fact, this portion of the river is most 
beautiful, and increases in beauty after Goring 
Lock, and one is tempted to envy the 
owners of “The Grotto” (the white house with 
trees behind it), and of “ Basildon Park,” far¬ 
ther down. 

The remainder of the day was without inci¬ 
dent. They passed a considerable number of 
boats, so many in fact that Figgis thought it 
probable that beds would be at a premium at the 
hotel at Pangboume. On aiviving there about six 
o’clock they found this was the case ; however, 
they'had been up the river too often for this to 
cause them any dismay, for Figgis knew three 
or four houses in each town \^iere a bed could be 
obtained. His second visit w'as successful; he 
succeeded in obtaining a large double-bedded 
room and a small one in a house on the out¬ 
skirts of the village. 

“It seems a pity to leave the river just as 


the evening is coming on, ” said Martin. “ Let’s 
go for a gentle row up that reach again.” 

The proposal was jumped at; they lightened 
the boat of all luggage and pushed off, to retrace 
their course so far as their fancy should lead 
them. It was a moonlight night, and the 
retlection on the water when the moon’s beams 
broke through the clouds was extremely beauti¬ 
ful. Many boats passed them on their way to 
Pangboume, and our crew saluted several with 
a glee, w’hich sounded so sweet, and chimed in 
so charmingly with the surroundings, that the 
oars of the passing boat would cease w'hilst its 
occupants listened to the music coming mys¬ 
teriously from a hidden source. The crew had 
the compliment paid them of hearing loud cries 
of “ Thank you ! ” from one boat, followed by 
“ Encore ” in the voice of a lady, made bold by 
knowing that she was invisible. Needless to 
say they “ encored.” 



Pangboume. 

It was much too charming an evening to think 
of returning. A gentle breeze had sprung up, 
so that they w’ere able to sail, and enjoy the 
highest pleasure the liver can afford—a moon¬ 
light sail. On the lx)at glideJ, past wood and 
meadow. Occ^isionally a swan would swim 
proudly by, arching its neck as if indignant at 
having its rest disturbed. Sometimes a sharp 
sw'ish along the surface betokened that a moor¬ 
hen w’as seeking the shelter of the rushes, and 
once they were enchanted to hear the licpiid 
notes and exquisite trills of the nightingale, 
which chooses the most bewitching hour to 
pour forth its incomparable song. They did 
not care to talk, the evening was too calm and 
silent, and they had penetrated to within a 
short distance of Goring before they awoke from 
their reverie. 

“Look out!” suddenly cried the captain; 
“we shall be stranded in a moment. Keep close 
to the right bank.” 


Too late ! a grinding noise proved that they 
had approached too near the gravel bar, which 
extends down the middle of the river just below 
the lock. The crew were thoroughly roused by 
this time, and with laughter and shouts set to 
work to push off. This, however, was no easy 
job ; they had grounded rather deeply, and 
a boat W’ith four men in it weighs a good 
deal. 

“ Hold hard! ” cried Figgis. “ It’s not worth 
while to scrape all the varnish off her. I’ll get 
out.” 

In a few seconds his shoes and stockings were 
off and he stepped on to the gravel. The boat, 
lightened of his weight, and assisted by a push 
from his powerful arm, slid back into deep 
water, leaving the captain standing alone. 

“ Perhaps you’ll have the goodness to pull 
back and take me on board,” he cried. 

“Wait a minute,” cried Martin. “I want 
to make a sketch of you first. 
You’ve no idea how pictuicsciue you 
look.” 

“ But I’ve a good idea how cold 
I feel,” retorted Figgis, “so hurry 
up.” 

“Don’t get excited,” pnt in 
Budd. “It’s bad for your health.” 

Figgis replied by snatching up a 
handful of w'et gnivel, and pelting 
the aggravating s^Kaker. 

“Here, hold on!” sang out 
Charlton; “we capitulate. Now 
pipe all hands to rescue Robinson 
Crusoe from his desert island.” 

He took a pair of sculls, and the 
captain w'as once more amongst his 
crew. 

“We’d better turn now,” said 
Martin. “I’ve no fancy forgoing 
through that coftin-like lock at this 
time of night, and it looks as if the 
lock-keei>ers were gone to bed. I'll 
pull home with you, Figgis.” 

“ All right I ” 

All was made snug, and the Swan 
began its last jouniey for the 
day. The scenery between Goring 
and Pangboume, lovely as it is during the 
day, seemed to have additional attractions at 
night; the well-wooded parks of Basildon and 
Combe looking especially charming. The 
reach just before Pangboume did not lack its 
usual complement of houseboats, in one of 
which an amateur concert was going on. As 
the Swan passed they saw a night-ctipped head 
appear suddenly out of one of the boating 
houses, and an appealing voice cry, “Now then, 
are you fellows over there going to keep on 
that caterwauling all night ? I want to get to 
sleep.’’ But the enthusiastic singers were too 
occupied to hear him, and ho drew back his 
head with feelings that were too deep for 
words. 

Half-an-hour after there was only one of our 
friends awake, and he succumbed a few minutes 
later. For inducing appetite and sleep the 
river is unsurpassed. 

(To he continued.) 
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THECRUI8E0FTHE SNOWBIRD. 

By Goudox Stabt.es, m.d., r.x., 

Auikor of "Jungle, Peak, and Plain,” etc., etc. 

-miTER XIX.—WINTER COMES APACE—NEW 
VISITORS FROM THE NORTH—A “ PERWISION 
o’ NATl’R ”—MAD BUT MERRY SCENE— 
THE DOWNFALL OF SNOW-.STARS—AS ADVEN- 
TTRE, BUT WHERE WILL IT END ? 

.V the far north—up in the high latitudes, 
as sailors are wont to call them—winter 
ft«i comes on with startling rapidity. 
Nobody unaccustomed to these regions 
Tonld believe that there could be so short 
sa interval between the beautiful Indian 
rammer and the stem and rigorous Arctic 
Tmter. A few bright and almost balmy 
vindless days, perhaps, herald its approach 
-days when there is a deep-abiding silence 
rismoimtain, plain, and sea, and silence in 
tie great forests themselves, where all 
nature seems to be breathless, expectant, 


waiting for something to hayipen, some- 
' thing to come. The softer-leaved trees, 
the willows and water-ashes, the planes 
and the mountain mahoganies, that erst 
clad the glens in a cloudland of green, are 
now stripped and bare, and the few brown 
leaves that cling here and there on some of 
the branches tremble in the uncertain air, 
just as if the trees wore things of life and 
were nervous, and were whispering to 
each other and saying, “ Oh ! we all know 
what is coming; would that we could be 
up and be off like the beasts and the birds 
of the forest that have all fled south ! But 
we cannot, and our branches will be rent, 
our limbs will be tom and severed by the 
stomiy breath of swift-advancin" winter I ” 
But those giants of the woodlands and 
I hill-tops, the cedars and tamaracs, the 
spruces and pines, stood forth bold and 
! stately as in summer. No nervousness 
about them, their roots were fixed in the 
rocks themselves, arfd their sturdy limbs, 


still clothed in black and green, could bid 
defiance to every blast that could blow. 

The beasts had not all gone away, though; 
there were bears in the woods, and wolves, 
and many kinds of smaller game, still left 
to afford sport for our wanderers; and 
there were gulls and guillemots, and in¬ 
numerable wild fowl as well; and lo ! here 
were several new visitors from the regions 
of the Pole itself; an Arctic fox or two 
might sometimes be seen skipping hither 
and thither, and in the water four or five 
different kinds of seals often came up to 
stare and marvel at the Snowbird. A 
whale, with her calf, was seen ploughing 
through the still watc.'^ of the bay, pro¬ 
bably going still farther south for the 
winter months. A narwdial came quite a 
mile out of his lonely way to gaze at the 
yacht. He did not like her; he tossed 
his ivory spear angrily in the air, and 
plunged sullenly down into the depths 
again ; and giant walruses would suddenly 
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pop their terrible tusked and bearded heads 
high out of the water to have a look at the 
intruder. But there were many more signs 
and wonders that told our heroes, in lan¬ 
guage that could not bo mistaken, that 
King Winter would soon sweep down from 
bis icy caves in the frozen north and claim 
all the land and the sea around them as 
his own. Many of the denizens of the 
forest, for instance, got greyer in colour, 
and some even white, while every bird and 
every beast became sensibly larger. 

“You see, young gentlemen,” said Seth, 
explainingly, to Allan and Rory, “ here is 
how it be. soon’s they sniffs the change in 
the air they kinder knows winter is coming, 
so they just begins to tuck in and tuck in, 
and the more they tucks in the fatter they 
grows; and the fatter they grows, the 
longer and softer the fur or the feather 
grows. It’s a sort of a perwision o’ Natur, 
ye see, to help them to stand the cold.” 

“ But,” said Rory, “ this development of 
fat and fur or feather isn’t confined to wild 
animals and birds; just look at our dogs! ” 

The groat St. Bernard was coming trot¬ 
ting along the deck as Rory spoke, and all 
eyes were immediately bent upon him. 
Oscar seemed intensely pleased about 
something, but he really had got fat, and 
the coat which he had developed—all in 
'one week, apparently—was simply mar¬ 
vellous to behold. And now Seth’s wolf, as 
he was called, came aft, and Oscar seemed 
actually to laugh all over, so did every¬ 
body else when they saw him; Plunket was 
no longer a wolf, all gaunt and lean and 
grim, there was not a rib to be seen in hinii 
his skin was soft and sheeny, his gait no 
longer an ambling shamble, but a stately 
“ pedal progression.” No wonder Oscar 
laughed; but w'hen the Skye joined the 
group, the Sb. Bernard could not con¬ 
tain himself, and he must needs roll the 
terrier into the lee scuppers. “Just look 
at him!” Oscar seemed to cry; “why, 
he’s all coat together, no eyes, no tail, no 
nothing! Who’s for a game at football ? 
Hurrah I ” 

At this moment Ralph came on deck and 
joined the group to see what all the fun 
was about. He had been down below 
having a bit of lunch. His presence seemed 
at once to bring the merriment to a sudden 
climax, for there was no mistake about it, 
Ralph had been getting stouter of late, 
though it had never stimck anybody before. 
But now the moment they glanced at him 
both his friends went into fits. Allan 
laughed till the tears ran out of his eyes, 
and he had to lean against the bulwarks 
and hold his sides. Rory was worse; he 
was bent double like a jack-knife, and had 
to raise his right leg and slap his knee a 
dozen times before he was anything like 
composed. Meanwhile, poor quiet Ralph’s 
face, as he gazed wonderingly first at one 
and then at the other, was a perfect study. 

“ Have you both gone out of your 
minds ? ” he inquired, at last. 

“No, no!” cried Rory, “we’re laugh¬ 
ing at you, you’ve got so fa—fa—fat! 
Ha ! ha ! ha! ” 

“You’re perfectly obese!” laughed 
Allan. 

“He’s perfectly podgy, bedadi” cried 
Rory, turning Ralph round and round to 
examine him. 

Seth looked on at the fun, chewing the 
end of a capstan bar, and Oscar kejS on 
rolling the ttkyo in the scuppers, but when 
McBain joined the group order was some¬ 
what restored. 

“ Boys,” said McBain, smiling, “I de¬ 
clare to you I see a change in you all; one 
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needn’t laugh at the other. Oh, don’t look 
at mo! I know I’m adding inches to my 
waist, and so is Allan. And as for you, 
boy Rory— ” 

“ Yes,” said Rory, “ as for me ? ” 

“ You’re rotimd already,” said McBain. 

“ No more shape than a sun-fi»h,” added 
Ralph, revengefully. 

Of course, after so daring a remark Ralph 
had to run for it, and so away he went, 
scampering along the deck with Rory in 
hot pursuit, but he had to save himself by 
making a back, over which Rory vaulted, 
and placed himself in position a few yards 
beyond. 

“ Oh! ” cried Allan, “ if it’s leapfrog, 
I’m in too.” 

And off ho went, hounding like a deet 
over Ralph and over Rory. 

“ Keep the pot a-boiliug ! ” cried Ralph. 

And 80 - with many a shout and many a 
joke, round ana round the Snowbird’s 
deck vaulted and ran oiir merry boy- 
heroes ; butwhen it came to shoulders high, 
then their increase mbulk—tbe “ x)erwi8ion 
o’ Natur/' as vS»‘th termed it—told a tale. 
Ralph cleared Rory, but floundered over 
Allan, then Rory jumped on top of them 
both, and the whole three went rolling over 
on the deck, and Oscar and the Wolf and 
the little Skye, who had been making bears 
of them, and legging them, all got mixed. 

They extricated themselves at last, and 
then settled seriously to work. Off went 
their jackets. 

“No more high leaps,” cried Ralph. 

But behold, the fun gets infectious. 
McBain has joined tho group, then Steven¬ 
son and Mitchell, and the mate of the 
Trefoil, and in less time than I take to tell 
it, there was a complete circle round the 
deck of tho Snowbird. Every man Jack 
was there; it was pleasure without end; it 
was wonderful. But to see the perform¬ 
ance of old Ap! In his flight aiound tho 
charmed cirde he leaped all in a piece, 
as it were, but he seemed positively to 
rebound like a cricket-ball, to ricochet 
like a shot upon water. Even Seth with 
his long legs, who went about the game as 
if it Tvere a matter of life and death, con¬ 
fessed afterwards that neither kids nor 
kangaroos were a circumstance to Ap. 

And so on they went for half an hour 
and over; and had you gazed on that mad, 
merry scene, you would have declared that 
all hands had taken leave of their senses. 
No, you wouldn’t, though, for you would 
have joined the fun yourself.. 

“ I reckon,” said Seth, after the ship 
had resumed its wonted calm, “that al¬ 
though we are going to bo soldered up 
up hero all winter, we ain’t going to let 
down our hearts about it.” 

Now although the new hall was com¬ 
plete, and Ap had almost finished the last 
chair in it, it must not ho supposed that 
the officers and crew of the Snowbird were 
idle. By no means, every day was now 
precious. They were as busy lajdug up 
stores as the Alpine hare. Stores of wood 
to bum, and stores of fresh, provisions* in 
case of emergency. The deer they shot, 
and one or two of the younger and smaller 
bison, were cut up with gi’cat precision 
and exactness by the old trapper, and the 
carcasses afterwards lashed against the 
masts in the fore and main tops to be 
frozen, and thus to remain fresh through¬ 
out the coming winter. 

One morning, just after such a sunset as 
I tried to describe in last chapter, when 
Rory and Allan wont on deck for their ma¬ 
tutinal ran before breakfast, they found, to 
tbeir astonishment, that the ^ore and the 


I trees, ay, and the ship itself, were clad ia 
j dazzling white. Not snow, though, but 
hoar-frost; only it was a hoar-frost such 
as it had never entered into their minds to 
imagine the like of. The sky seenieil over¬ 
cast with a strange purplish haze that bid. 
the distant hills, and only revealed the 
scenery in the immediate neighbourhood. 
There wasn’t a breath of wind. There 
was silence everywhere shoreward, broken 
only now and then by the sullen plash of 
some giant sea mammal diving into the 
dark waters; and the hoar-frost kept fall¬ 
ing, falling, falling. 

It was a downfall of snow-stars and 
their spiculio; but these alighted on every¬ 
thing—on the sheets and shrouds and 
every horizontal spar, making them look 
five times their usual thickness; and the 
whole ship appeared as if enchanted; tbe 
men’s caps were white, their clothes were 
white, and their boards and hair, so that 
they looked like old, old men. 

A great silvery-haired animal crept 
softlj’’ along the deck. Was it a polar 
bear? No, it was Oscar. He looked up 
in their faces with his plaintive brown eyes, 
as if beseeching them to tell him what it 
all meant. 

But when, about an hour afterwards, 
they came on deck again and looked about 
them, they found that the puqde mist had 
all cleared off, and that the sun was shin¬ 
ing in a bright blue sky*, towering higb? 
into which were the dazzling hills. The 
scene was extraordinary^ it was magical, 
glorious. No snow that ever fell couldi 
have changed tho landscape as those falling* 
enow-stars had ; for every twiglet, stem, 
and branch was white and silvery and 
radiant as the sun itself, and the pines 
and soft-leaved trees were clad in a 
foliage more beautiful than that of sum¬ 
mer itself. 

It was a scene such as few men ever 
beheld, and which but once to see is to* 
remember ^or ever and aye. 

It faded at last, though, as everything 
lovely does fade in this world, and before 
twelve of the clock tho hoar-frost had 
melted and fallen from the branches like* 
showers of radiant diamonds. 

Away through the dripping woodlands 
went Rory% Ralph, and Allan, in pursuit 
of game. Seth was to spend the day in. 
fishing, for ere long the waters would be 
frozen over and but few fish to be had, so • 
all those that had been taken during the 
past week had been carefully salted, dried 
in smoke, and stored away. 

With our three heroes this afternoon, 
went a party of men with a rudely con¬ 
structed sledge, to bring back a load of' 
logs for the general store. 

“ Who is tho laziest of us three, I won— 
der ? ” said Ralph, as soon as they had got¬ 
ta the high ground, and the men hiul com¬ 
menced to wood. 

“ Oh, I am, I think,” said Allan. “ That 
leapfrog business is too much for a fat old 
fellow like me.” 

“Very well,” said Ralph, “for once in 
a way we’ll grant that you are right, go- 
you just stop and keep the 'b’ars* from, 
the working-party, and Rory and I will 
o down to the creek and see if we can’t 
nd a duck or two.” 

“All right,” said Allan, and down ho- 
sat on a fallen tree, and pulling a book, 
from his pocket he began to read. 80 - 
Allan eat there reading, and some fifty or 
sixty yards beneath him the men worked, 
singing and laughing as they plied the* 
axe and saw. A whole half-hour was thus: 
passed. 



“ Thia is slowwork/’ he thought at hist, 
rocketing the book. “I’ll creep quietly 
civer to that bit of jungle—warily does it 
—and I’m sure to get a shot at some¬ 
thing.” 

If there was anything to shoot in the 
jungle the wind was all in his favour. He 
was down to leeward, 

'When he neared the thicket he threw 
himself on his hands and knees, and ap¬ 
proaching, entered with caution. 

There is no sport in the world a Scottish 
Highlander loves so much as that of deer¬ 
stalking. Is it any wonder, then, that 
when he found himself within fifty yards 
of a tall antlered red deer his heart jumped 
for joy ? 

“ One hundred and fifty pounds,” he 
said to himself, “ if he weighs an ounce.” 

lie was just about to raise his rifle, when 
a dead branch snapped under him, and 
next moment the quarry had glided silently 
away. 

“ Anyhow,” thought AUan, “ I’ll follow 
bim up a little way. I’ve done a bit of 
this work at home, and he is a wary scamp, 
indfH^d, if he escapes me.” 

He searched all through the piece of 
pwigle first. This led him a goodly mile 
along the ravine, and into the forest, 
and he was about to give up the quest 
when he caught a glimpse of the animal’s 
white flag about a hundred yards away, 
but quickly getting farther off, though 
seeming in no peat hurry. Keeping well 
under cover, Allan went on and on, deter¬ 
mined if possible not to go back without a 
lordly haunch of venison on his shoulder. 
Before very long ho found himself on the 
brink of a ravine. This puzzled him not a 
little. It was a ravine, but was it iht 
ra\dne at the end of which ho was sure 
to find his comrades. He did not care 
whether it was or not; he would cross and 
risk it, for yonder, on the opposite “brae,” 
were antlers; not one pair but many pairs. 

So down he went, and, to his joy, found 
the stream wa3 fordable. 

Upwards now, with all the caution ima¬ 
ginable, crept this enthusiastic sportsman, 
upwards to where the all-unconscious herd 
were browsing. He was near them now, and 
was pushing the boughs aside to obtain a 
view, when, as ill luck would have it, a 
twig caught the trigger, the rifle went off, 
the deer stampeded, and poor Allan was 
left to mourn. 

“ Back homewards now, Allan,” a voice 
seemed to whisper to him. “ Back, back; 
it isn’t the first time a deer has brought 
misfortune to the house of Arrandoon.” 

Allan was a good mountaineer and an 
excellent walker; he felt sure he could 
regain his party in an hour at most, but 
would daylight hold out as long? He 
feared it would not, and he knew it would 
get dark much sooner under the pine-trees, 
so he determined to follow the course of 
the stream. If it flowed at the bottom of 
tho right ravine he was bound soon to re¬ 
join his party. “ Oh, of course it is the 
ri^ht ravine! ” He found himself making 
this remark to himself a dozen times in a 
minute as he commenced hurrying along 
the banks of the rivulet. 

But now the shades of night began to fall, 
great black clouds rolled up and obscured 
the sky’s blue; there would neither be 
moon nor stars to guide him, so he in¬ 
creased his pace to as nearly a run as the 
rough nature ol the g^round would permit. 
But presently the trees got thicker and 
darker overhead, and he could no longer 
see the stream, and to advance farther 
Were but madness. 
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He pauses now, and the dread of some 
corning evil falls like a shadow over his 
heart. In vain ho shouts. There is no 
answer from tho hills above; no answer 
from the dark woods. Ho fires his rifle 
again, it reverberates from rock to rock as 
if a volley had been fired. But the echo is 
tho only response. 

(To be continued.) 


THE “BESTS” ON EECORD. 

T he Mile.— Some short time ago we had the 
pha-sure of chronicling Mr. W. G. George’s 
brilliant j)erformance at Stamford Bridge on 
August 16th, ISSO, in which ho ran the mile in 
4miii. 23 l-5.sec., and wo have now to record 
one of the most remarkable achievements ever 
known in athletics, in which the same distance 
was run in seven seconds less. 

The 4nriii. 171 sec. of Lang .and Bichards, 
which for fifteen years and more has held its 
place in our pedestrian annals as the best mile 
tinic over a proprly measured course, has been 
wiped out, and the 4min. IG l-Gsec. of Cum¬ 
mings, of Paisley, at Preston, on the 14tli May, 
ISSl, assumes its place. Hospool’s 4rain. 288ec. 
w’as, not so very long ago, considered something 
wonderful, and when 'VVesthall beat it by four 
seconds, great indeed wds the r(^’oicing in the 
athletic world ! Wcsthall, however, had to give 
place to Albison with his 4min. 22^sec., and 
Albison, whose speed was declared to be the 
greatest to which man could ever attain, turned 
out to have by no means reached the limit, 
and had to give place to Miles with his 4min. 
2(Hsec. Here ensued a considerable pause, and 
tliough many were the eilorts to reach the 
4miii. 203ec., it was not till the famous dead 
heat at ^Manchester Koyal Oak Grounds, on 
August 19th, 1865, between Lang and Kichards, 
that Aliles's time was eclipsed, and the record 
lowered at a jump by 3|sec. This was .some¬ 
thing like a shock to those who believe in finali¬ 
ties in athletic matters, and it was some time 
before the record was universally acccj)ted. 
Accepted, however, it was at last, and the mile 
in 4min. IT^sec. has been quoted and moralised 
about for more than a dozen years, as the limit 
which few were likely to reach and which none 
could possibly surpass. There is no finality, 
however, in athletics; there are better fish in 
the sea than ever came out of it; and tlii.s, like 
other records, only waited its turn to be con¬ 
signed to the limbo of “ notable perfonnances. ” 
As we progress we get more careful as to our 
evidence, and there seems to be no doubt what¬ 
ever about the details oP Cummings and 
Huddle’s performance at Preston Borough 
Grounds on the thinl Saturday in May. The 
track was carefully measured—a foot from the 
m’ass, and not eighteen inches, aa is usually 
done—and was found to be 603 yards in cir¬ 
cumference, and the chain with, which it was 
measured wa.s aftenvards tested. The time was 
taken by ilr. G. W. Atkinson, who, it may be 
remembered, took the time at Lillie Bridge in 
last year’s contest for the Astley Belt, when 
Cumraings did the mile in 4min. 22 3-58ec.— 
his best performance there, by the way, with 
the exception of 4min. 20 4-5sec. race on the 
frost-bound smaller path in which ho was 
beaten by Dickerson. 

To accomplish the distance, it thus took two 
laps and 554 yards, and the times were -taken 
for the complete circuits afid the fraction, the 
judges moving 49 yards up the course to the 
wiiiMing-post. The first lap was done in 
Imin. 234sec., the second lap in Imin. 324sec., 
and the odd yards in Imin. 20 l-5sec. The race 
was for i:il0; there were over 4,000 persons 
present to witness it, and the pouring rain by no 
means im})roved tho comfort of the spectators or 
the state of the path. 

Cummings won tho toss, but took the outside 
position, apparently to let Duddle make the 
pace. Tho start was a good one, and Duddle 
dashed away, trying aU he could to run the 
^mpion oil his legs. About 300 yards from 
home Cummings got up to him, and a maguifi* 
cent struggle ensued. In vain Cummings 


spurted, for spurt answered to spurt, and every 
eilort of tile Scot was met with oqiml vigour by 
'ho local man. Directly, however, they got into 
the struiglit, Cummings seemed to gain new life, 
and, running h‘vel for a few seconds, crept 
gradually to the front, and then quickened his 
stride, and sailed in an eiisy winner by half a 
dozen yards. 

The winner’s time, as stated, wa.s 4rmn. 
16 l-Ssee., and Huddle’s time was also less than, 
that of tlic record. 



OUR NOJE BOOK. 

The Eton Mission. 

N’ the afternoon of 
May 21st, a meet¬ 
ing of a very' in¬ 
teresting character 
was held at Willis’.^; 
Rooms, St. James’s. 
It consisted of 
“Old Etonians,” 
and was in .sup¬ 
port of the Eton 
Mission, which has 
lately been started 
for the benefit of 
that j)art of Ea.st 
London knoum a.s‘ 
Hackney "VVick. 
Sir Stafford Nortli- 
cote, Bart., m. p., presided, and there were present 
tho Lord Chief Justice of England, the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, tho Earl of Carnarvon, the- 
Bishop of Bedford, Lord Henman, Lord Chelms¬ 
ford, liev. Hr. Hornby, Head Ma.ster of Eton, and 
a large number of ‘‘ Old Etonians.” The chair¬ 
man ill opening the proceedings said he wished 
to expi-ess the extreme gratification with which 
ho met so many old friends, for ho did not 
believe there Wiis any class of men in England 
so thoroughly united by sympathies and asso¬ 
ciations as Old Etonians,Twhatever might be tho 
differences of their respectivo positions or pro- 
lessions, or whatever different views they might 
entertain on many subjects. The Eton Mission, 
which they liad met that day to support, might 
be viewed from two dilfeieiit aspects. Its ob¬ 
jective intention w'as to benefit a large number 
of their fellow-countrymen by selecting a dis¬ 
trict in London that required .such aiisTstance ; 
but the subjective intention of tho work was 
even more imiwrtant and interesting, for it 
aimed at inducing young Etonians in the early 
period of their lives to begin to take an interest 
in these questions, and to endeavour to make 
tliemselves a part of the charitable life of Eng- 
laud. ‘Iho lielp solight from Old Etonians was; 
to meet special preliminary exi)enses. The bovs 
must not be allowed to suppose that the work 
was simply to bear their name while others 
supported it.^ They should rather be encoui“aged< 
in that which they were disposed to do—to 
support the mission at some self-sacrifice to* 
themselves. Hr. Hornby, Head Mast?r of Eton, 
then spoke, and said for some time past it had. 
been felt that the school ought to be connected 
permanently with a good work, by which somo 
of the blessings that it enjoyed might l)e com¬ 
municated to tliose who at present altogether 
lacked them, and this feeling found practical 
expression in the mission which had been started 
in Hackney Wick, tho inhabitants of which* 
were of tho poorest cla.ss, and up to the present 
had scarcely had any civilising or religious in¬ 
fluence brought to bear upon them. The Lord 
Chief Justice of England, in moving a resolu¬ 
tion calling on Old Etonians to assist the mis¬ 
sion by contributing to the fund set apart for 
the necess.-u-y outlay in purchase of lane! and in 
building, said this was a work which appealed 
to the best feelings of our nature—it was to 
enable those whose lives were cast in tho happiest 
and sunniest places to help those less favourably 
situated. In low and poor hovels thcj'e were, no 
doubt, to be found souls as beautiful in the 
sight of God, and lives as tnily lovely, as any 
that could be met with in the most splendid^ 
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habitations, but tlie temptations must be much Lancashire, though playing without Mr. Hornby, team as a constant niiantity, and Mr. J. Shu^ 
greater and the power to resist much less. To defeated a rather strong eleven of the M.C.C. and Mr. W. W. Read playing frc<iuently, Sun 
aid in such a work was a most pleasing duty. Sussex begun the season badly by a beating from ' will probably be more successful this year tl 
The re-solution was seconded by Lord Chelms- the latter club. It is strange that the southern j last. Neither in the home counties nor outs 
ford, and adopted. county. With such a famous recruiting-ground of them has a colt of more than average qu.al 

- as Brighton and other watering-places, should I Ixjen introduced to the world of cricket ^ 

. , _ .p , not develop more talent. Gloucestershire suf- i professional cricketer does not .seem to floui 

Oncket oeason r'rospects. fered a great loss in the premature death of Mr. | in the south as he does in the northern count 

The “Times,” in the course of a lengthy G. F. Grace last autumn, but is sure to main- | The deficiency of bowling talent among ainatc 
article on cricket, remarks that there is nothing tain its place in the very first rank. JSIiddlesex, is becoming notorious. Its oiigin is raanif* 
to point to any considerable alteration in the as usual, is remarkably strong in batting, and | We repeat what we Siiid last year in some 
balance of power among the different county not proportionately strong in bowling. Its marks on Australian cricket, that it is in 
teams this .season. Notts, Yorkshire, and Lan- representatives the other day had not much ! very worst interests of the game for gentlei 
cashire retain nearly all their crack players, difficulty in disposing of Surrey, who did not ' players to practise batting at the nets alrao.n 
Yorkshire has already proved, in a remarkable show to advant^e in the scoring, and whose the exclusion of Ixiwling. It would appear a 
match with Cambridge University, that some of bowlers are second-chiss. With a sound bats- everything except handling the bat wjis co. 
its veteran playei-s bat and bowl as well as ever, man like Mr. A. P. Lucas, however, in the dered drudgery by our fastidious youth. 


Before. 


After. 
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ADVENTURES AFLOAT; 

OR, THE STORY OF A SUPERCARGO. 

By the late W. H. G. Kingston, 

istthtr af **FTOin Powder-Monkey to Admiral," “ Peter 
Trawl,'* etc. 

CHAPTER XIIr. 

TAS very sorry to have to part from 
my brother William, and not a little so 
Tom that merriest of merry midshipmen, 
[oby Trundle. 

‘ VTe shall meet a^ain one of these days, , 
’nuidle,” I said, as I warmly shook hands 
rith him. “ I hope it will be in smooth I 
filer, too; we* have had enough of the ' 
tagh together.” \ 


of tho chiefs spoke French perfectly well, 
and looked like Frenchmen. They were, 
we found, indeed, descendants of some of 
the Count Benyowsky’s followers, who had 
married native women. The children of 
such marriages were generally highly es¬ 
teemed by the natives, who had raised 
them to the rank of chiefs. From what I 
saw of all classes of the natives of Mada¬ 
gascar, but especially of the upper ranks, 
I should say that they were capable of a 
high state of civilisation, and I see no rea¬ 
son why they should not some day take 
their place among the civilised nations of 
the east. When that time will come it is 
impossible to say. Neither adventurers, 


New Holland, or Australia, a region then, 
as even to the present day, almost a terra 
incognita to Europeans. As we neared it, 
we curiously looked out with o'.r glasses 
for some signs of the habitations of men, 
but nothing could be seen to lead us to 
suppose that human beings were to be 
found there. The shore was low, saady, 
and desolate, without the least intermix¬ 
ture of trees or verdure. A chain of 
rocks, over which the sea broke furiously, 
lined the coast. We continued in sight of 
this most inhospitable-looking land till the 
next morning. I could not help thinking 
of the vast extent of country which inter¬ 
vened between the shore at which we were 



I 'lid my best to express to the captain 
officers of the Phoebe my sense of the 
iiidness with which they had treated mo 
fciQ the first moment I had stepped on 
their frigate to the last. We all 
together, the men-of-war and their 
fizes, to proceed to the Mauritius, then to 
and get ready for the expedition to 
^ We also were bound for Java, but 
iteaded first to visit Antongil Bay for the 
' jpose of trading with the natives. I 
^pleased to find myself.among my old 
hpmates again. They had had no sick- 
on board, and not a man had been 
The officers were the same in cha- 
i’ter, while their individual peculiarities 
^med to stand out more prominently than 
dore. 

Wefoimd the natives at Antongil Bay 
honourable in their dealings. Many 


Trading In Java. 

like the brave and talented Benyowsky, 
nor French settlements, will bring it about. 
One thing, indeed, only can produce it— 
that is, tho spread and the firm establish¬ 
ment of true Christianity among the people. 

Some days after our departure w'e had a 
distant view of the island of Rodriguez. 
In about a fortnight afterwards we were 
glad to put on warm clothing instead of 
the light dress suitable to the tropics ; yet 
we were only in the same parallel of lati¬ 
tude as Madeira. It showed us how much 
keener is the air of the southern hemi¬ 
sphere than that of the northern. We soon 
after fell in with the monsoon, or trade 
wind, which sent us flying along at a good 
rate, till early in August, on a bright morn¬ 
ing, the look-out at the masthead shouted 
at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Land ho ! Land 
ahead!” It was the north-west cape of 


gazing and the British settlement at Port 
Jackson, of which we had lately heard suoh 
flattering accounts. Was it a region flow¬ 
ing with milk and honey ? one of lakes and 
streams, or of lofty mountains ? did it con¬ 
tain one vast inland sea, or was it a sandy 
desert of burning sands, impassable for 
man ? 

This was a problem some of my emi¬ 
grant friends had been discussing, and 
which I longed to sec solved. After losing 
sight of the coast of New Holland, we had 
to keep a bright look-out, as we were ia 
the supposed neighbourhood of certain 
islands which some navigators, it was 
reported, had seen, but no land appeared. 
One clear night we found ourselves sud¬ 
denly, it seemed, floating in an ocean of 
milk, or more properly, perhaps, a thick 
solution of chalk in water. The surface 
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was quite unruffled, nor was there the 
slightest mixture of that phosphoric ap¬ 
pearance often seen on a dark night when 
the sea is agitated. The air was still, 
though it was not quite a calm, and the 
sky was perfectly clear. It took us some 
hours to slip through it. We drew up 
aome in buckets, and found it to contain a 
rsmall, scarcely perceptible, portion of a 
line filamentous substance, quite tran¬ 
sparent, such as I have occasionally seen 
where seaweed is abundant. Whether this 
was the cause of the milky appearance of 
tke sea or not, we could not determine. 
We were now sailing almost due north, for 
fthe Straits of Bally, as the passage is called 
betwe(‘ii that small island and the east end 
of the magnificent island of Java. About 
the middle of August, early in the morn¬ 
ing, again land was seen from the mast¬ 
head, and in a few hours we entered the 
straits I have just mentioned. Wo could 
see the shores on both sides, that of Bally 
somewhat abrupt, while the Java shore, 
agreeably diversified by clumps of cocoa- 
nut trees and hills clothed with verdure, 
looked gi’een and smiling, contrasting 
agreeably with that of New Holland, which 
we had so lately left. A large number of 
small boats or canoes were moving about 
in all directions, those under sail going at 
great speed. They were painted white, 
had one sail, and were fitted with out¬ 
riggers. We had to keep a bright look¬ 
out lest we should run suddenly into the 
jaws of any French or Dutch man-of-war, 
which, escaping from our cruisers, might 
he pleased to snap up a richly-laden mer¬ 
chantman like the Barbara. We could not 
tell at the time whether the proposed expe- 
’dition had arrived, or, if it had, whether it 
had been successful. 

As we were coasting along, a hill appeared 
in sight, early in the morning, the summit 
thickly surrounded by clouds. As this 
nightcap of vapours cleared away, a re¬ 
markable cone was exposed to view, the 
base covered with the richest vegetation. 
Soon after this we got so entangled among 
clusters of rocky islands and coral reefs, 
that we were very much afraid we should 
be unable to extricate ourselves, and tbat 
our ship would get on shore. Though 
there was not much risk of our losing our 
lives, the dread of having our ship aud 
oargo destroyed was enough to make us 
anxious. Fortunately the wind fell, and 
by keeping look-outs at each fore-yardarm 
and at the masthead, we wore able to per¬ 
ceive the dangers with which we were sur¬ 
rounded before we ran on any of them. 
At length we got into seemingly more 
clear water, but there being still several 
reefs and islands outside of us. Captain 
Hassall thought it prudent to anchor for 
the night. The shore off which wo lay was 
lined with cocoa-nut and other palm-trees, 
rivulets were seen flowing down the sides 
of the hills, which were clothed with spice- 
bearing and other shrubs, the whole land- 
.‘’cape presenting a scene of great tropical 
beauty. 

“ If I ever had to cast anchor anywhere 
on shore, that’s the sort of country I 
ishoiild choose, now,” observed Bcrjie 
Stubbs, our second officer, who had bet n 
examining the coast for some time through 
liis glass. 

“ I weuldn’t change one half-acre of any 
part of our principality for a thousand of 
its richest acres,” said David Gwynne, our 
surgeon, to whom he spoke. ” Poets talk 
of th« spicy gales of these islands ; in most 
cases they come laden with miasma-bear¬ 
ing fevers and agues on their 'sviiigs; while 


if a fellow has to live on shore he gets 
roasted by day, with a good chance of a 
sunstroke, and he is stewed at night, and 
bitten by mosquitos and other winged 
and crawling things, and wakes to find a 
cobra de capella or green snake gliding 
over his face.” 

“ Oh, a man would soon get accustomed 
to those trifling inconveniences, as the 
natives must do ; and money goes a long 
way in these regions for all the necessaries 
of life,” answered Stubbs. 

I must confess that lovely as I had 
heard are many parts of those eastern 
isles, I was inclined to agree with the sur¬ 
geon. 

It was discovered this evening that in 
consequence of the heat, or from careless 
coopering, our water-casks had let out 
their contents, and that we had scarcely 
any fresh water in the ship. At Batavia 
it was very bad. and it might be some days 
before we should get there, or we could not 
tell when, should the expedition not have 
succeeded. It was therefore i^ecessary to 
get water without delay, and as a river 
was marked on the chart near to where we 
lay, we agreed the next morning to go up, 
and, should we see no fort, to mu in and 
obtain water and any fresh provisions we 
might require. Accordingly we weighed 
by sunrise, and, standing in, ran along the 
coast till we arrived off the mouth of the 
river we hoped to find. Some native houses 
were seen, but no fortifications and no 
buildings of an European character. We 
therefore thought that we should be per¬ 
fectly safe in going ashore. On dropping 
our anchor, several canoes came off laden 
with turtles, ducks, fowls, cockatoos, mon¬ 
keys, and other small animals and birds; 
besides sweet potatoes, yams, and other 
vegetables, grown by the natives for the 
supply of the ships passing along the coast. 
They found plenty of customers among 
<iur men, and the ship was soon turned 
into a perfect menagerie. We without 
difficulty made the people in the canoes 
understand that we wanted to replenish 
our water-casks, aud we understood them 
to say that they would gladlj'^ help us. 
Two boats were therefore lowered and 
filled with casks; Stubbs took charge of 
one of them, and I went in the other, 
accompanied by little Jack Hobs, intend¬ 
ing to exchange a few articles which I took 
with me suitable to the taste of the natives 
for some of the productions of their coun¬ 
try. 

As we pulled up the river we saw the 
low shores on either side lined with houses 
built on high piles, by which they were 
raised a considerable distance above the 
ground, some, I should think, fully twenty 
feet. The only means of entering them 
was by a ladder, which we found it was 
the custom of the inhabitants to lift up at 
night to prevent the intrusion of strangers, 
but more especially, I should think, of wild 
beasts. The chief object, however, of their 
being built in this way is to raise them 
above the miasma of tho marshy ground, 
which often rises only two or three feet. 
They were all on one floor, but had rumc- 
rous partitions or rooms. The roofs, which 
were covered with palm leaves, projected 
some distance beyond the walls, so as to 
form a wide balcony all round. The ground 
beneath was also in many instances railed 
in, and thus served for the habitation of 
ducks, poultry, and cattle. 

At the landing-place some way up a 
number of natives wore collected, who re- 
cfiivfd us in a very friendly way. We saw 
no Dutchmen nor other Europeans. As 


we could not make ourselves understood l>y 
the natives, we were unable to ascei tain 
what had occurred at the other end of tbc 
island. The men in the canoes had foi 
clothing only a cloth round their waists, 
but the people who now received us were 
habited in a much more complete fashion. 
They wore the sarungy a piece of coloured 
cloth about eight feet long and four wide, 
art of which was thrown over the shouldei 
ke a Highlander’s plaid, the rest bound 
round the waist serving as a kilt. They all 
had on drawers secured by a sash, and 
several wore a short frock coat with but¬ 
tons in front, called a haju. All had dag^- 
gers, and several, who were evidently 
people of some consequence, had two in 
copper or silver sheaths. The latter Had 
their teeth blackened, which was evidf‘ntly 
looked on as a mark of gentility, Tlaey 
also wore turbans, while the lower orders 
only had little caps on their heads. Tlie 
watering-place was some little way up tlic 
river, and while the mates proceeded there 
with the boats, I landed at the village oi 
town. I had not proceeded far when 1 
was given to understand that a chief oi 
some person of consequence wished to sec 
me, for the purpose, I supposed, of trading:. 
Eds habitation was pointed out to me on 
the summit of some high ground at a dis¬ 
tance from the river. It appeared to "be 
far larger than the houses of the villag-e. 
Without hesitation I set off, followed b\ 
Jack, and accompanied by several pf my 
first acquaintance, towards it. I now more 
than ever regretted having lost O’Carroll, 
for understanding as he did the laiiguagres 
of the people of the Archipelago, ho would 
greatly have facilitated our proceedings. 

The house or palace of the great man 
was surroimded, as are all the island habi¬ 
tations of every degree which I saw ir 
Java, mth gaidens. We entered on the 
north side into a large square court, or 
either side of which were rows of Indian 
fig-trees, with two large fig-trees nearly in 
the centre. Passing through this we found 
ourselves in a smaller court, surrounded by 
pillars, and covered in by a light roof. 
Here most of my companions remained, 
but I was conducted up a flight of steps tc 
a handsome terrace in front of a building 
of considerable size, in the centre of which 
was a spacious h^, the roof richly painted 
with red and gold. This hall of audience 
was on the top of the hill, steps from it 1 ed 
down to other houses which composed the 
dwelling of the chief and his family. 

As I looked down from the terrace, 1 
could see the tops of the houses of the 
poorerclass of people,which surrounded the 
palace of the chief. They were all in the 
midst of gardens, and had walls round 
them. I found, indeed, that I was iu the 
centre of a town, or large village, thoiigrb 
in coming along I had scarcely seen uii'y 
habitations, so completely shut in wore 
they by trees and shrubs. I had thus ai] 
example of the fertility of Java, and of the 
industry of its inhabitants. With regard 
to the habitations of the barbarians whose 
lands I visited, I must observe that, though 
there were exceptions to the rule, they were 
generally far superior in respect to the 
wants of the occupants than are the dwell¬ 
ings of a large number of the poorer classes 
in Scotland, and especially in Ireland, and 
in some districts even in England. They 
are in good condition, clean, sufficient!v 
furnished, and well ventilated. Grantoil 
that tho materials of which they are built 
are cheap, that from the fertility of the 
land a man by labouring three days in the 
week can supply all his wants for the 



TtmaiDiDg four, and has time to repair his ' 
bouse and furniture, and that he hfis no I 
rates and taxes to pay, still I cannot help ] 
that there is something wrong 
somewhere, that God never intended it to 
be so, and that it is a matter it behoves us | 
to look to more than we have done. 
Thongh distance seemed to increase my 
love for Old England, it did not blind me 
to her faults, and T often blushed when I 
found myself among heathen savages, and 
saw the superiority of some of their ways j 
to ours. These or similar thoughts occu- 
X'ied me while I stood on the terrace gazing ! 
on the fine prospect around, anti waiting for 
the appearance of the chief. 

After some time the chief appeared at 
the entrance of the hall of audience, with 
a gay coloured umbrella borne over his 
head, a slave carrying the indispensable 
betel-box by his side, a handsome turban 
on his head, and his sash stuck full of 
jewel-hilted daggers with golden scab¬ 
bards. while all his attendants stood round 
with their bodies bent forward and their 
eyes cast to the ground, as a sign of reve¬ 
rence. I thus knew that I was in the pre¬ 
sence of a very important person. I was 
rather puzzled to discover who he took me 
for, that he treated mo with so much state. 
How we were to understand each other, 
and I was to ascertain the truth, I could 
not tell. I think I mentioned that I learned 
a little Dutch, which I had practised occa¬ 
sionally with Peter Kloops, my old cousin’s 
butler. 

I tried the chief with some complimen¬ 
tary phrases in that language, but be shook 
bis head ; I then tried him wth French. 
He shook his head stiU more vchemeutly, 
and, from the signs he made, I thought 
that he was annoyed that I had not brought 
an interpreter with me. After a time, how¬ 
ever, finding that he could get nothing out 
of me, he said something to one of his 
attendants, who, raising his hands with 
bis palms closed tUl his thumbs touched 
bis nose in rather a curious fashion, uttered 
a few words in reply, and then hurried off 
by the way I had come. I was after this 
conducted into the hall, where on a raised 
platform the chief took his seat, making 
signs to me to sit near him, his attendants 
having done the same. Slaves then brought 
in some basins of water, in one of which 
the chief washed his hands, I following his 
example. Trays were then brought in with 
meat and rice, and fish, and certain vege¬ 
tables cut up into small fragments. There 
were no knives, or forks, or spoons. .The 
chief set an example which I was obliged 
to follow, of dipping his fingers into the 
mess before him, and, as it were, clawing 
up a mouthful and transferring it to his 
mouth. Had his hands not first been 
washed, I certainly should not have liked 
the proceeding, bu^ as I was by this time 
very hungry, and the dishes were pleasant 
tasted and well cooked, I did ample justigp 
to the repast. 

The chief and his attendants having 
^ten as much as they well could, my young 
attendant Jack, who sat somewhat behind 
me, having done the same, water was again 
brought in, that everybody might wash 
their hands. 

I heard Jack Hobs in a low tone give 
rough colloquial expressions of his satis¬ 
faction. 

“They don’t seem much given to talk¬ 
ing, though,” he added to himself. “I 
wonder whether it is that they think we 
don’t understand their lingo, or that they 
don’t understand ours; I’ll just try them, 
though.” 
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Whereon in a half whisper he addressed 
the j)erson sitting next to him, who bowed 
and salaamed very politely in return, but 
made no reply. 

“ What I axes you, mounseer, is, whether 
I you feels comfortable after your dinner,” 
continued Jack, in a louder whisper. 
“ And, I say, will you tell us who the gen¬ 
tleman in the fine clothes is, for I can’t 
make out nohow ? Does he know that my 
master here is a great merchant, and that 
if he wishes to do a bit of trade, he is the 
man to do it with him ? ” 

The same dumb show on the part of the 
Javanese went on as before. Jack’s at¬ 
tempt at opening up a conversation was 
put a stop to by the return of the servant 
with dishes containing a variety of vege¬ 
tables and fruits, which were as welcome, 
probably, to him as to me. One dish con¬ 
tained a sweet potato cooked. It must 
have weighed from twelve to fifteen pounds. 
I have heard of one weighing thirty pounds. 
The natives appeared very fond of it. We 
had peas and artichokes and a dish of sago, 
the mode of obtaining which I afterwards 
saw, and will describe prevsently. I hoard 
Jack cry out when he saw one of the dishes 
of fruit. It was, I found, the durian^ a 
fruit of which the natives are very fond, 
and which I got to like, thoif^ its pecu¬ 
liarly offensive odour at first gave mo a 
dislike to it. It is nearly of the size of a 
man’s head, and is of a spherical form. It 
consists of five cells, each containing from 
one to four large seeds enveloped in a rich 
lyhite pulp, itself covered with a thin pel¬ 
licle, which prevents the seed from adher¬ 
ing to it. This pulp is the edible portion 
of the fmit. However, a dish of mangos- 
tins was more to my taste. It is one of the 
most exquisite of Indian fruits. It is 
mildly acid, and has an extreme delicacy of 
flavour without being luscious or cloying. 
In external appeamnee it resembles a ripe 
pomegranate, but is smaller and more com¬ 
pletely globular. A rather tough rind, 
brown without, and of a deep crimson 
within, encloses three or four black seeds 
surrounded by a soft, semi-transparent, 
snow-white pulp, having occasionally a 
very slight crimson blush. The pulp is 
eaten. We had also the well-known Jack- 
fruit, a great favourite with the natives; 
and the chanipadalc, a much smaller frjiit 
of more slender form and more oblong 
shape. It has a slightly farinaceous con¬ 
sistency, and has a very delicate and sweet 
flavour. I remember several other fruits ; 
indeed, the chief seemed anxious to show 
to me, a stranger, the various productions 
of his country. There were mangoes, shad¬ 
docks, and pine-apples in profusion, and 
several other small fruits, some too luscious 
for my palate, but others having an agree¬ 
able 8UD-acid taste. 

We sat and sat on, waiting for the re¬ 
turn of the messenger. I observed that 
whereas a calabash of water stood near the 
guests, from w'hich they drank sparingly, 
a jug was placed close to the chief, and 
that as he continued to sip from it his eyes 
began to roll and his head to turn from 
side to side in a curious manner. Sud¬ 
denly, as if seized with a generous impulse, 
or rather having overcome a selfish one, he 
passed the jug with a sigh over to me, and 
made signs that if I was so inclined I was 
to drink from it. I did so without hesita¬ 
tion, but my breath was almost taken away. 
It was the strongest arrack. I could not 
ascertain how the chief, who was a Mo¬ 
hammedan, could allow himself to do what 
is so contrary to the law of the prophet. I 
observed that his attendants looked away 
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when he drank, as they did when I put the 
cup to my lips; so I conclude that they 
knew well enough that it was not quite the 
right thing to do. All the inhabitants of 
Java arc nominally Mohammedans, but, in 
the interior especially, a number of gross 
and idolatrous practices are mixed up with 
the performance of its ceremonies, while 
the upper orders especially are very lax in 
their principles. Most of them, in spite of 
the law of their prophet prohibiting the 
use of wine and spirits, drink them when¬ 
ever they can be procured. The rich have 
as many wives as they can support, but the 
poor are obliged to content themselves with 
one, I should say that my host, when I 
returned him the jar of arrack, deprived of 
very little of its contents, gave a grunt of 
satisfaction, from which I inferred that his 
supply had run short, and that he was 
thankful that I had not taken more. I 
kept anxiously waiting all the time for the 
arrival of an interpreter, for whom I was 
convinced the chief had sent. After we 
lost Captain O'Carroll we returned to our 
original intention of procuring one at Ba¬ 
tavia. This must account for my being at 
present without one. I had come on shore 
in the hope that I might make myself suffi¬ 
ciently understood to carry on a trade by 
means of signs, as I knew was often done. 
As, however, my new friends would not 
make the attempt to talk by signs or in 
any other way, I had to wait patiently till 
somebody should arrive to help us out of 
our dilemma. 

(To be continued.) 


FISHINa-TACKLE, AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 

By J. Hariuncjton Keene, 

Author (^f ** The Practiced, Fiehcrman," etc. 
(Continue tfrom 2>a^e 604.) 

T he Alder Fly (Oil Fly), Fig. 80. (Order, 
Ncu.roptcra \ ^jLimXjySialidtJc; genus, iVa/w; 



Fig. 80. 

species, Lutarins.) This fly was one of Charles 
Kingsley’s prime fivvourites, and I heartily wish 
tlie space at my disposal permitted of my 
quoting that splendid man’s eulogy of this in¬ 
sect. It will, however, be found in “Chalk 
Stream Studies ’’ by those who care to read it. 
I have found this insect quite a couple of miles 
away from a stream, though it is born of the 
water—i.c., of a water larva. .Its body should 
be artificially made of dark mulberry lloss silk or 
of peacock's herl tied with a like coloured floss silk. 
Its win"s are composed of a brown hen or pea¬ 
hen’s wings ; its legs of a dark amber-staincf/ 
hackle, or, incase of need, a blackcock's hackle 
will answer. 

The Green Drake, or May-Fly, Fig. 81 
(order, Ncuroptera; family, genus, 

Ephemera ; species, Vulgafa —pseudimago), is, as 
indicated, the last stage but one of the May-fly. 
As is the case with all the Ephcvieridec^ this 
pseudimago state of the insect is the most attrac¬ 
tive to fish. Perhaps I may here conveniently 
add the life-history of all the Ephemera, 
First, ova ; second, larva ; third, pupa ; fourth, 
pseudiina^ (Green Drake), then imago or Grey 
Drake. When the Green Drake is on the w'ater 
no other fly nearly touch tlie natural as to 
results. 
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There has never been a closer imitation of the 
M.iy-fly than that figured. It is made thus, 
llody : the middle part is of straw-coloured 
silk twist ore?'CO?^'(this is a floating or so-called 
dry fly) ribbed wdth silver twist. The extremi¬ 
ties are of brown peacock’s herl tied with light- 
brown silk thread. The tail is composed of 
three rabbit’s wliiskcrs. Of course, for the 
erdinary fly (not floating) the cork is omitted. 



Mr. Francis Francis makes a capital floating 
in this wise. Perhaps he will forgive my quot¬ 
ing his own words. “ First get a suitable 
hook. Tliis may seem a simjAe matter, but it 
is not. To make a fly float well, one must have 
the smallest amount of iron in the hook you 
can ]>ossibly do with. You must therefore have 
a very fine wire and a pretty long shank. . . . 
Having got this hook ... tie on your 
gut. Let it be tine, but not too fine, or it will 
go in the lapping necessiry to dry your fly. 
Then tie on your tail— three whisks of brown 
hen or ])heasant Then take a slip of nice 
bright wheat straw ; cut it to fit round the 
sharik of the hook, with a nick in tlie tail end 
of the straw to taper the body. The strip of 
straw must come up to nearly the shoulder of 
the hook, not farther. Put it into a cup of hot 
water to soften it; then lap it carefully round 
t ic hook and spiral it round, taking c.ye to 
1 ush it on to the hook with some burnt sienna- 
olouivd silk, taking two or three turns over 
the nu ked end of the tail te secure and taper 
i , and to imitate the brown splotch, which is 
the leature of the insect. At the shoulder you 
nuy have two turns of a bulf or light sandy red, 
or a light olive hackle, and over this two turns 
of a blight Florican hackle, which is the best 
imitation of May-fly’s logs I have met with. 

. . . Then comes the wing. . . . For 

a dark-coloured wing nothing beats teal, as it is 
a nice shiny feather and does not wot easily. 
For a lighter one feathers from the drake will 
,lo. . ° . In size they must be suited to 
the fly. Choo.se an even pair, and set them 
back to back, .so that the points bend outward, 
and la.sh them on upright over the back, and, 
if you like to take a couple of turns of peacock 
herl you have the best floating fly made.” 

(To be continued.) 


Furtluir sums received for “ The Boys 
Oton^’ Lifeboat Fuml will he acknoirledyed next 
week. We have still on hand Collecting Cards 
that ICC shall be only too hapjnj to supply to 
applicants who observe the conditions. {Refer to 
No. P24 page 567.) • Those who are not collecting 
'hould now send in their own gifts without 
' lay. Poslage <itainps are received. 
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“Any letter from the Editor for me this morn¬ 
ing, postman ? ” 


John n. Cowpkr.—T o dean tarnished plate mix your 
whltinar with oil. To dean silver and jewellery 
Rencrally, use a paste made of whiting, soap, and hot 
water. 

Bu.svnoDT.—Any of the ewkery-hook directions for 
making other home-made wines will do. They arf 
all brewed on the same principle. 

Oket Pokey —l. Answered. 2. The grenadier com¬ 
panies were those who carried the old hand grenades, 
hut the Grenadier Guards obtained tlieir name from 
having defeated the French Grenadiers of the Guard 
at NVaierloo. The Fusiliers derive their names from 
the old “ fusil” with which they were armed. 

W. R. ACTOX.—The construction of a reliable baro¬ 
meter requires the utmost care and skill of a prac¬ 
tised artist, and an amateur rarely succeeds In 
making a sati.sfactory instrument. The i)rinciple is 
shown in any elementary manual of phjsics. 

A You.n'O Electrician.— The cushions for a glass plate 
electrical machine should 1>e covered with silk ; the 
linfoil should be stuck ou with cement. 

Pencil Case.—T ry any acid. Gold is insoluble in any 
menstrua except aqua regia (nitro-hydrochloric acid), 
aqueous chlorine, and hydrolluoric acid. Jewellery 
is never made of pure gold. 

Chahles Bell.— For furniture-polish mix a half-pint 
of liiKseeil oil with a quarter-pint each of pale lac 
varnish and wood naiihtha, and shake it before use ; 
or ad<l three pints of methylated spirit to one each 
of linseed oil and French polisli : or melt eight parts 
of white wax with two parts of resin and half a pint 
of Venice turpentine, and then pour it into a stoue 
jar, and add six pints of rectified oil of turpentine. 
Wasli the furniture well with soap and water, and 
dry it before you use the last mixture. 

Reoin.\ld. —Ferrotype portraits are taken in exactly 
the same way as ordinary g'asa positives, only there 
is no black backing reiiulred. 

Froo eateh. — 1. Wn.sh It well with water. When 
photographs are printed to be afterwards coloured, 
unalbumenlsed paper is used. 2. Address your letter 
“G. W. Brown, Esq.;” or if a tradesman, and you are 
sending to his business address, ‘ Mr. G. W". Brown.” 
Kever under any circumstances say “G. >V. Brown, 
Gentleman.” 

1 Blue Beard.—You may get a hint from the method 
In which corks are prepared for bottles containing 
alcoholic or caustic liquids. The corks are fastened 
to a weight and immersed in fused paraffin for about 
live minutes, when the air is expelled. They are 
then removed and cooled, and can be cut and bored 
like wax. 

Albert Mayfield. - Bunions are only large corns, and 
Bhuuhl l)e treated in the same way. You can get rid 
of a bunion by poulticing it, and opening it with a 
lancet when ready, but it is not a pleasant thing to 
do. The best thing is to shave it down with a razor, 
and apply caustic. Easy boots, and feet washed fre¬ 
quently with soap and hot water, are sure preven¬ 
tives of both corns and bunions. 

Lincoln.— Burschenlieder are German students’songs, 
and a collection of them could be obtained through 
any foreign bookseller. I*rofes8or J. S. Blnckie, of 
Edinburgh, has a little book, “Musa Burschicusa,’; 
with some capital songs that might suit you. 

ALBERT W’OLSTENHOLMK. -Tlie leader of the Gladia¬ 
tors was Spartacus. See any classical dictionary. 
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Pedigree —The only way to get up the leaf of a bo 
which has been pasted down is to steam it or slov 
and carefully damp it. 

Young Oxford.— There is only one rhalgirivc in Ei 
land, so tliere can he no (|uestion alwut it. It is, 
you say. about nine miles from Oxford, and is alw: 
five ndles from Wallingford, four from W’atlingt< 
and seven from Thame. Hampden died at Than 
Other correspondents are thanked for their notes. 

Telepuus.—L ike the other paper to which you wro 
we can only say that yon could send a message rou 
the earth, and that it would only take a f 
seconds. 

W. J C.—1. If you mean a toy theatre, the price var 
from five shillings upwards; but why not make 
yourself? 2. You keep the paper from curling wli 
painted upon by fastening it on to your drawii 
board with ilrawing-pins. 3 Insects have no ske 
tons, only vertebrate animals have. 

Pater.— Apply direct to the university, and by reti 
of post yon’will get full particulars concerning I 
examination which is the subject of your applicatit 
For reasons which we have already detailed we 
not give such particulars here. 

C. L —For ojik varnish dissoh'e seven pounds of cl 
pale resin In two gallons of oil of turi)eutiue. Dari 
with lampblack. 

A Country Lad.— Leave off drinking the water fr 
your well at once. It is obviously only suifa 
water, anil probably some cesspool or other aboi 
nation drains into it. 

Puzzled Jim.— The figures 1. 2, 3. 4, G, 7. 8, 9, < 
be placed so as to sum up 100 thus 8-1-9 = 17+.^3 
-f24 = 100, or 3-i-54-1-0+8 = 71+29 = 100. There d 
be other ways. 

P. Van Arteveld —1. Tliere are generally in time 
peace in the Britfsh Navy about KJO ships in cornu 
sion, and from thirty to forty building, and the n 
number about 59,000. 2. The strength of the E 
lish army is about 132.000, and there are ahi 
190,000 in India. The Indian police number abi 
190,000. 3. No. 

A Novice.— The pennies of George iii. did not all In 
the motto cut round their edges any more than tl 
all were enclosed in little boxes such as you desert 
The inscription was put on after it left the mint, 
there is a way of skinning birds by inflating th 
with air it is one of those things not genera 
known. You might get them out of their skim 
you blew long enough ! 

Calendar.— In the Calendar for April read Ga 
Licences on the 6th instead of Dog Licences. T 
Oxford and Cambritige Bontrace was not entered 
cause the date* had not been decided when we wi 
to press ; and the Sports were given as on the d 
originally fixed, and which had not then l>ecn alter 
In answer to Hon. Sec. and others, we may say i 
we compile the Calendar ourselves, that none of 
entries are paid for, that we only insert the imp 
tant cricket matches, and that any information 
general interest for Insertion must reach us at le 
six weeks before it is published. 

Tom (from Melbourne) writes to us that the best ci 
for w alps' stings is acetic acid, apphed as soon afl 
wards as possible ; and that one of his little felU 
tells him that the difference between an old fo 
I)enny-piece and a new shilling Is—cightpence ! ^ 
vance, Australia! 

S. E.—For self-education try any of the educators 
instructots now’ publishing. If you want gene 
knowledge take in one of the Encycloprodias 

E enny parts, and read each part through before j 
uy the next 1 



Su.srENDED Animation ! 





By Gordok Starles, m.d., r.jt., 
Jungle, Peak, and Plain," etc., etc. 

XX-—ALONE IN THE REAST-IIAUNTEI) 
WILBBRNES3—THE SEARCH PARTY—A<!ONV 
Or THOUGHT—A MIDNIGHT VISITOR—TIIK 
FOREST ON FIRE. 

^ feeling of consternation on the minds 
• of Ralph and Rory, when they rc- 
^ to the working party and found 
at Allan was missing, may be better ima- 


HE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 


L. 


Allan misting, and the Forest on fire I 
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gined than described. Mitchell was in j 
command of the wood-cutters, and not 
only he, but every one of the men was 
interrogated as to what they knew or 
could tell of the sudden disappearance. 
They hod all the self-same story to relate. 
They simply missed him, all at once as it 
were, from his seat. They had not noticed 
which way he had gone. They certainly 
did not hear the crack of his rifle, he had 
disappeared as quietly and suddenly as if 
he had been spirited away, and they very 
naturally imagined that he had got tired of 
waiting, and had gone along down to the 
river and creek to meet his friends. 

Any search for a trail was altogether a 
waste of time. Had Seth himself been there, 
hardly could he have picked it up, for the 
gloom of night was fast settling down over 
mountain, and forest, and sea. 

One thing, however, they could and did 
do. Coining speedily to the conclusion 
that Allan had gone more inland, probably 
after big game of some kind, they took a 
middle course, ’twixt east and south, and 
in a body marched upon a high bluff of 
barren ground, that rose up like an island 
in the centre of the spruce pines. Once on 
the top they could hear from all directions, 
if anything were to be heard. But, alas ! 
there was no answering shout to theirs, 
and the only reply to their firing was the 
faint echo of the rifles among the distant 
hills. Then a hopeless kind of sorrow 
seemed to settle down on every heart. 

Neither Balph nor Eory dared to express 
their thoughts in words. Allan their 
beloved companion was gone. The chances 
of their ever seeing him alive again Wei'S 
few, for what might not have happened to 
him already, or what might not happen to 
him during the night, all alone by himself 
in this beast-haunted wilderness! 

Was there any comfort to be had from 
the thought that he was simply lost ? None. 
For how could they forgnit the many stories 
trapper Seth had told them of men lost on 
the prairies, on the plains, or in the woods 
and jungles; of how some suddenly lose all 
hope and heart, throw themselves on the 
ground, fall into a stupor, shiver and die; 
of how others lose all control over them¬ 
selves and rush hither and thither like wild 
beasts in confinement, and others who, 
instead of keeping cool and waiting for 
friendly help, become the victims of a rest¬ 
less mania. 

It is strange how two people in an emer¬ 
gency like the present may be, at precisely 
the same moment of time, thinking of 
exactly the same thing, so that almost 
without the aid of words they may read 
each other’s souls. I have seen many 
instances of this, but am not psvchologist 
enough to be able to account for it; but 
hero now wo have Ralph turning: suddenly 
round to his companion, and looking for a 
brief moment inquiringly into bis face, and 
Eory replying, “No, he left his compass 
in his cabin this morning, with his watch 
and chain.” 

This was an answer to the very question 
Ralph was about to ask. 

“ Heaven help him, then,” said Ralph, 
with one brief glance skywards. Perhaps, 
reader, Heaven even then helped 
utterer of that little prayer himself, and 
granted him presence of mind. 

Anyhow, he at once began to give 
ord^'rs. Ralph had what might be caU»"d 
a larger and more grasping mind than 
Rory ; the latter was as brave as brave 
could be, but Ralph was ever the better man 
in an emergency. 

‘ ‘ Mitchell, ’’ said our English hero, ‘‘ there 




is no time to be lost. Take a few men with 
you, and go on board at once and report 
this sad business to Captain McBain. Ho 
will know what to do as soon as it is day¬ 
light.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said Mitchell, and choos¬ 
ing three men he ran quickly dow'n the 
side of the hill, and the spruce forest swal¬ 
lowed them up. 

“ Now lads,” continued Ralph, “ to work 
with you and collect wood, there is plenty 
about; we’ll build a fire on the hill here, 
and trust the rest to Providence. ” 

The men were glad to set to work, it 
revived hope in their hearts. 

From the deck of the Snowbird, the 
eminence which Ralph and Rory occupied 
could be seen by daylight, so the fire could 
be seen burning steadily all the livelong 
night. Just after midnight McBain threw 
himself wearily on his cot to snatch a few 
hours’ rest. He was up again before day¬ 
break, the fire was burning brightly then. 

Trapper Seth was on deck even before 
McBain. He was quite ready to go over 
the side as soon as the order was given, so 
were the dogs. The mastiff would go with 
his master as a matter of course, who on 
this particular occasion had resumed his 
former useful, if not picturesque, costume of 
skins. 

Had one of even those few individuals in 
this world who neither care for nor admire 
man’s true friend, the dog, been on the 
Snowbird’s deck and witnessed the quiet 
eager anxious looks of great Oscar, as he 
took his seat in the boat along with 
McBain, he could not have begrudged a 
word of pity for the poor fellow. 

Meanwhile, how fared it with Allan in 
the solitude of the forest ? Brave as he was, 
he could not help experiencing a feeling of 
awe as night deepened around him. He 
determined, however, to make the most of 
his position, and selecting a spot close under 
a rock, he collected wood and lit a fire; 
there was some comfort in that, and its fit¬ 
ful light, although it seemed to deepen the 
darkness all around him, made him feel 
more cheerful. He rolled himself in his 
Highland plaid, and placing his rifle bandy, 
lay down to watch the blazing logs, with¬ 
out, however, any very serious intention of 
going to sleep. He felt more sorry for his 
companions than for himself, for when 
daylight returned he never doubted for a 
moment that he would be able .to find his 
way, but he would have given a good deal 
to be able to relieve their anxiety. It was 
some consolation to him in his loneliness 
to have the companionship of a book. But 
reading by the firelight made him drowsy, 
and it was not very long ere the book 
dropped from his ])0werles8 grasp, and he 
fell fast asleep. When he awoke it was 
broad daylight, the fire had gone out, and i 
ho felt very cold and stiff and tired. But 
he was sure now he would soon regain the 
creek. 

But the mistake he fell into was a very 
terrible one. He had forgotten that he 
had crossed the stream, or rather that he 
had not recrossed it. When he left the 
ravine, therefore, and commenced walking 
in a direct line north-west as he imagined, 
he was in reality going quite the opposite 
way. He hurried along, too, at a very 
rapid rate, sometimes even running, so that 
by the time McBain and Seth reached the 
hill-top, where Rory and Ralph were, and 
the search was begun in earnest, there must 
have been a distance of at least fifteen 
miles between himself and his anxious 
companions. 

It was probably an hour longer before 


Seth found the trail and Oscar took it up. 
Both dogs started off on the same scent 
apparently, but they had not followed it 
for a mile ere they seemed ta disagree, the 
mastiff going up to the higher ground, the 
St. Bernard keeping far lower do^vn. Both 
animals were right, only the former was on 
the track of deer, following the bent he had 
been trained to ; the latter was on his 
master's trail. This put Snih out, however; 
he naturally had more faith in the wisdom 
of his own dog, so Oscar was called away, 
and it was not until deer were seen that 
the mistake was discovered, and steps had 
to be retraced in order to seek once ag>iin 
for the right trail, and thus much valuable 
time was lost. 

When, about five hours after this, Allan 
foimd himself once again at the top of a 
ravine, adown which a stream meandered, 
“I declare,” he said to himself, “this is 
provoking; I’ve been going round in a 
circle, and here I am very near the spot 
where I started from. 

Now this was not the case. He had 
been walking almost in a bee line, and had 
struck quite another river. 

The probability that this might be the 
case did cross his mind, but, he reasoned 
with himself, this stream must reaeh the 
sea, and if I follow it I am bound to come 
upon the beach ; then, if I am not in sight 
of the Snowbird, I have only to walk along 
until I do see her. But little did he know 
then that the course of this river was a 
very winding one indeed, and that it fell 
into the sea after running among a ridge 
of high mountains, twenty gnod leagues 
to the eastward of the bay in which lay the 
yacht. To make a resolve, however, was 
with Allan to keep it, so he reoommcnced 
his journey and hurried onwards as before. 
He walked all day, and as the shades of 
evening began to fall he found himNelf very 
tired and weary, having eaten nothing for 
over four-and-twenty hours. He bad the 
good fortune, however, to find food in the 
shape of a jack rabbit. This, after being 
cleaned, he rolled in clay and cooked gipsy 
fashion in the fire he had built. Then, 
once again rolling himself in his plaid, he 
lay down to rest and to think. It must bo 
confessed that his position was far from an 
enviably one, and his thoughts anything 
but pleasant. He began to fear he had 
made some strange nlistake, for why, if he 
were indeed going in the right direction, 
were there no signs that his friends were 
seeking for him, as he knew they must be 
Should he start to-morrow and walk again 
up streaiu, or should he leave this river 
that seemed endless and plunge once again 
into forest and hill? Or should he remain 
stationary ? This last was precisely what 
one in his situation ought to have done, 
but already the spirit of unrest had taken 
possession of his mind, and he longed for 
the night and the darkness to wear away, 
that he might resume his toilsome mareh, 
albeit the probability dawned upon his 
miad that he might wander in this wilder¬ 
ness until he died. Would this be the end 
of all his ambitions ? Would he never 
again sail up his own lovely lake in the 
Scottish Highlands, and receive the tender 
greetings of his mother and sister? He 
asked himself such questions over and over 
again till they almost maddened him, and 
he was oblig^ at last to start up and pace 
rapidly up and down in front of the fire. 
He walked thus for hours, until ready to 
drop, then he heaped more logs on the 
burning pile, and again sat down. The 
sounds that issued from the forest were 
far from reassuring. There was a whisper 



of wind thro«ij>h the branche.** of the pine- 
trees, there was the mournful cry of some 
night bird, or the scream of some frightened 
bird tryine: in vain to escape the clutches 
of the owl, and th ire was the barking 
yelp of the groat grey wolf. 

Again and again poor Allan threw him¬ 
self down in front, of the fire, and attemp¬ 
ted to compose himself to sleep, but all 
in vain. IIh tried to read, but there was 
no connection between the author’s words 
and his own thoughts, so he threw the 
book aside at last, and pressed his palm to 
his burning brow. His head ached and 
his eyes felt like balls of fire. Was he 
going mad ? The very thought that he 
might be, caused him such agony that the 
sweat .stood in beads on his forehead. He 
found his way to the river side and bathed 
his face and head in the cool water; this 
soothed him ; then his troubled mind found 
solace in prayer, and laying himself down 
once more, just like a tired child, he began 
to repeat to himself psalm after psalm, 
and hyuan after hymn, that he had learned 
at school. And so gradually his eyes began 
to droop, and troubled dreams took the 
place of waking thoughts. 

And the night wore on, and on, and on. 

Bat it still wanted many hours of 
morning. 

So light were Allan’s slumbers that the 
snapping of a twig or branch, some dis¬ 
tance away in the thiclcet, caused him to 
spring up at last and seize his rifle. He 
Iwtened, but there was no unusual sound 
to alarm him. The forest he knew was 
filled, with wolves, but ho also knew from 
experience that the courage of these brutes 
is of no very high standing, and unless they 
came in numbers they would hardly dare 
to attack him. 

He heaped branches of wood and logs on 
the fire nevertheless. While so engaged 
there fell upon his startled ear the sounds 
of hurried breathing close behind him, and 
next moment, even before ho had time to 
raise his rifle to defend himself, an animal 
bigger and more powerful than a bufiTalo- 
woif had sprung upon and rolled him to 
the ground. 

And this animal, reader, was none other 
than his own great honest O-car. When 
McBain and his party, still on Allan’s trail, 
had encamped for the night, this good dog 
had stolen away and left them. Night and 
darkness were nothing to him, nor did he 
fear bears or wolves, or anything else that 
makes a forest dangerous to traverse after 
sundown. He was instigated by the love 
he bore for his master, aud guided by scent 
alone. 

But what a change his presence made on 
Allan’s mind! 

He felt no longer gloomy and hopeless, 
and as ho huggv?d the giant St. Hemard, he 
could not help dropping tears upon his 
broad brow. Only they were tears of joy, 
and tears that relieved his pent-up feelings 
and cooled his burning brain. 

If the dog could only have spoken, a 
most animated conversation would have 
ensued forthwith. 

But as soon as Oscar bad relieved his 
feelings by a series of wild gambols and 
quixotic performances that are simply in¬ 
describable, Allan plied him with a himdred 
questions, and talked to him just as if 
the poor animal knew every word he 
uttered. 

“ And how did you find me, dear old 
boy ? What a blessing you are, to be sure! 
But do you know I took you for a great 
wolf, and it is a wonder I didn’t shoot you P 
Oh! think what a thing it would have been 
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I if I had killed my dear kind Oscar. It 
I won’t bear thinking about. And where did 
I you leave our friends? They are coming 
I to seek for mo, I know; but you, you impa- 
I tient boy, you must give them the slip and 
I come paddling along through the dark 
I dreary forest to look for your beloved 
i master. Heigho ! but I am so glad you’re 
I here. I am so happy, and I am so hungry 
j too. And, by the way, that reminds me I 
I roasted a rabbit last night, Oscar, and could 
I hardly touch it. But we’ll have it now. 
What have you got in the little barrel at 
your collar ? Coffee, I declare! Well, well, 
well!” 

Talking thus, Allan shared his supper 
with his friend, and then laid himself down 
by his side, using the dog as his pillow, just 
as he had often done when resting at home, 
among the blooming heather on the braes 
of Arrandoon. That was the sweetest and 
most refreshing hour’s slumber ever he 
remembered having enjoyed. 

Ho awoke at last like the proverbial giant 
refreshed, and found his pillow silting up 
alongside of him, and gazing down at him 
with loving hazel eyes. 

“Hullo, Oscar!” he said; “dayisbreak- 
ing yonder in the east; it is almost time we 
were moving.” 

The dog shook himself as much as to 
say, 

“ I’m ready at a moment’s notice to 
guide you safely home.” 

There was a broad belt of red light in 
the distant horizon, and towards this Oscar 
attempted to lead his master, with many a 
bound and many a bark. 

But Allan wouldn’t budge. 

“ Not in that direction, Oscar, old boy,” 
ho said; “ our road lies towards the setting^ 
not the rising sun.” 

“Bow, wow!” harked Oscar, ns if 
reasoning with him, “ bow^ wow, woiVy 
luow ! ” 

There was something in the dog’s 
demeanour that set Allan a-thinking. 
Could the animal really be right and he 
wrong ? He examined the belt of red light 
more carefully now. Was that the east ? 
Was that indeed the crimson-clad vanguard 
that heralds the coming day ? Nay, it could 
not be, the red was a more luiid red, the 
light was a fitful light, and as he gazed he 
I could distinctly make out a confused rolling 
of great clouds over it. Then all at once 
the truth flashed across his mind. 

The forest was on fire ! 

How this happened the reader may at 
once be told : sparks from McBain’s camp 
fire had towards morning ignited the 
withered needles that had fallen from the 
pine-trees, the brushwood had caught, and 
next the imderwood of the spruce-trees, 
and at the very moment that Allan was 
gazing skywards his friends were rushing 
headlong through fhe woods, pursued by 
the devouring elements 

Would they ever meet Allan again ? 

{To be continued.) 
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THE GIANT RAFT; 

OR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 

By Jules Vernb, 

Author ••The Boy Captain” cte.,€t9t 
CHAPTER XIII.— TORRES. 

A t five o’clock in the evening Pragoso 
was still there, and was asking hioi- 
self if ho would have to pass the night on 
the spot to satisfy the expectant crowd, 
when a stranger arrived in the square, and 
seeing all this native gathering, advaiiced 
towards the inn. 

For some minutes the stranger eyed 
Fragoso attentively with some ciicum- 
spection. The examination was obviously 
satisfactory, for he entered the loj 

Ho was a man about thirty-five years of 
age. He was dressed in a somewhat 
elegant travelling costume, which added 
much to his personal appearance. But bis 
strong black beard, which the scis.‘i.'is <\ad 
I not touched for some time, and his a 
! trifle long, imperiously required the good 
offices of a bai'ber. 

“Good-day, friend, good-day!” snM 
I he, lightly striking Fragoso on iho 
I shoulder. 

Fragoso turned round when ho heard 
the words pronounced in pure Biazilutn, 
and not in the mixed idiom of the naliv •». 

“A compatriot?” he asked, wotho .t 
stopping the twisting of the refrucLoiy 
mouth of a Mayouma head. 

“ Yes,” answered the stranger. “ A 
compatriot who has need of your services.” 

“ To be sure! In a minute,” said Fi a- 
goso. “Wait till I have finished with thij 
lady! ” 

And this was done in a couple of strokes 
with the curling-tongs. 

Although ho was the last comer, and 
had no right to the vacant place, he sat 
down on the stool without causing any 
expostulation on the part of the natives 
wlio lost a turn. 

Fragoso put down the irons for the 
scissors, and, after the m>umer of his 
brethren, said, 

“ What can I do for you, sir ? ** 

“ Cut my beard and my hair,” answered 
the stranger. 

“All right!” said Fragoso, inserting 
his comb into the mass of hair. 

And then the scissors do their work. 

“ And you come from far ? ” asked Fra- 



“ I have come from the neighbourhood 
of Iquitos.” 


“ iSo have 1 1 ” exclaimed Fragoso. “ I 
have come down the Amazon from Tqnitos 
to Tabatinga. May I ask your name ? ” 

“ No objection at all,” replied the 
stranger. “ My name is Torres.” 

When the hair was cut in the latent 
style Fragoso began to thin his heard, I ut 
at this moment, as he was looking straight 
into his face, he stopped, then began again, 
and then, 

“ Eh! Mr. Torres,” said he; “I sorm 
to know you. We must have seen ouch 
other somewhere ? ” 

“ I do not think so,” quickly answered 
Torres. 

“ I am always wrong I ” replied Fragoso, 
and he hurried on to finish his task. 

A moment after Torres continued tha 
conversation which this question of Fia-* 
goso had interrupted, writh, 

“ How did you come from Iquitos ? 
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“ From Iquitos to Tabatinga ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

•* On board a raft, on which I was given 
a passage by a worthy fazender who is 
down the Amazon with his family.” 
friend indeed! ” replied Torres. 
“ That is a chance, and if ^our fazender 
would take me—” 

‘*Do you intend, then, to go dowm the 
river?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Into Para ?” 

“No, only to Manaos, where I have 
business.” 

“ Well, my host is very kind, and I 
think he woidd cheerfully oblige you.” 


to tell you that he is travelling with all his 
family—and jolly people they are, I assure 
you. He is accompanied by a crew of 
Indians and negroes, who form part of the 
staff at the fazenda.” 

“ Is he rich ? ” 

“ Oh, certainly ! ” answered Fragoso— 
“ very rich. Even the timber which forms 
the jangada, and the cargo it carries, con¬ 
stitute a fortune! ” 

“ Then Joam Garral and his whole family 
have just passed the Brazilian frontier ? ” 

“Yes,” said Fragoso; “his wife, his 
son, his daughter, and Miss Minha’s be¬ 
trothed.” 

I “ Ah ! he has a daughter ? ” said Torres. 




Torres and Fragoso. 


•* Do you think so ? ” 

“ I might almost say I am sure.” 

“And what is the name of this fazender ? ” 
gsked Torres, carelessly. 

“ Joam Garral'” answered Fragoso. 

And at the same time he muttered to 
himself, 

“ I certainly have seen this fellow some¬ 
where ! ” 

Torres was not the man to allow a con¬ 
versation to drop which was likely to 
interest him, and for very good reasons. 

“And so you think Joam Garral would 
give mo a passage ? ” 

“I do not doubt it,” replied Fragoso. 
“What he would do for a poor chap like 
me he would not refuse to do for a com¬ 
patriot like you.” 

“ Is he alone on board the jangada ? ” 

“No,” replied Fragoso. “ I was going 


“ A charming girl! ” 

“ Gk)ing to get married ? ” 

“ Yes, to a brave young fellow,” replied 
Fragoso—“ an army surgeon in garrison 
at Belem, and the wedding is to take place 
as soon as we get to the end of the voy- 
age.” 

“ Good ! ” said the smiling Torres; “it 
is what you might call a betrothal journey.” 

“A voyage of betrothal, of pleasure, 
and of business ! ” said Fragoso. “ Madame 
Yaquita and her daughter have never set 
foot on Brazilian ground ; and as for Joam 
Garral, it is the first time he has crossed 
the frontier since he went to the farm of 
old Magalhaes.” 

“ I suppose,” asked Torres, “that there 
are some servants with the faniily ? ” 

“ Of course,” replied Fragoso—“ old 
Cybele, on the farm for the last^fifty years. 


and a pretty mulatto. Miss Lina, who 
more of a companion than a servant to h 
mistress. Ah, what an amiable dispoe 
tion ! What a heart, and what eyes ! Ai 
the ideas she has about everything, pa 
ticularly about lianas—” 

Fragoso, started on this subject, wou 
not have been able to stop himself, ai 
Lina would have been the object of a go( 
many enthusiastic declarations, had Torr 
not quitted the chair for another custome 

“What do I owe you?” asked he 
the barber. 

“Nothing,” answered Fragoso. “Bt 
tween compatriots, when they meet on tl 
frontier, there can be no question of th: 
sort.” 

“ But,” replied Torres, “ I want to—’ 

“ Very well, we will settle that later o: 
on board the jangada.” 

“ But I do not know that, and I do m 
like to ask Joam Garral to allow me— ” 

“ Do not hesitate I ” exclaimed Fragosc 
“ I will speak to him if you would like 
better, and he will be very happy to be ^ 
use to you under the circumstances.” 

And at that instant Manocl and Bcnit 
coming into the town after dinner, aj 
peared at the door of the loja, wishing 
see Fragoso at work. 

Torres turned towards them and su( 
donly said, “There are two gentlemen 
know—or rather I remember.” 

“ You remember them ?” asked Fragos 
surprised. 

“Yes, undoubtedly ! A month ago, : 
the forest of Iquitos, they got me out of 
considerable difficulty.” 

“ But they are Benito Garral and Mano 
Valdez.” 

“ I know. They told me their name 
but I never expected to see them here.” 

Torres advanced towards the two your 
men, who looked at him without reco< 
nising him. 

“ You do not remember me, gentlemen: 
he asked. 

“ Wait a little,” answered Benito; “ M 
Torres, if I remember aright; it was y( 
who, in the forest of Iquitos, got into difl 
culties with a guariba ? ” 

“ Quite true, gentlemen,” replied Torre 
“ For six weeks I have been travellir 
down the Amazon, and I have just cross* 
the frontier at the same time as y< 
have.” 

“Very pleased to see you again,” sa 
Benito ; “ but you have not forgotten th 
you promised to come to the fazenda 
my father ? ” 

“ I have not forgotten it,” answer 
Torres. 

“ And you would have done better 
have accepted my offer; it would ha 
allowed you to have waited for our d 
parture, rested from your fatigues, ai 
descended with us to the frontier; so mai 
days of walking saved.” 

“To be sure!” answered Torres. 

“ Our compatriot is not going to st* 
at the frontier,” said Fragoso, “ he 
g^ing on to Manaos.” 

“Well, then,” replied Benito, “if y< 
will come on board the jangada you w 
be well received, and I am sure my fath 
will give you a passage.” 

“Willingly,” said Torres; “and y* 
will allow me to thank you in advance.” 

Manoel took no part in the con vers 
tion; he let Benito make the offer of I 
services, and attentively watched Torr( 
whose face lie scarcely remembered. The 
was an entire want of frankness in t 
eyes, whose look changed unceasingly, 
if he was afraid to fix them anywhei 











Bat Manoel kept this impression to him¬ 
self, not wishing to injure u compatriot 
whom they were about to oblige. 

“Gentlemen,” said Torres, “ if you like, 
I am ready to follow you to the landing- 
place.” 

“Come, then,” answered Benito. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards Torres 
vas on board the jangada. Benito intro¬ 
duced him to Joam Garral, acquainting 
ium with the circumstances under which 
they had previously met him, and asked 
hm to give him a passage down to Manaos. 

“lam happy, sir, to be able to oblige 
TOO,” rephed Joam. 

“Tkank you,” said Torres, who at the 
moment of putting forth his hand kept it 
back in spite of himself. 

“We shall beoff at daybreak to-morrow,” 
added Joam Garral, “so you had better 
jfctyour things on board.” 

“Oh, that will not take me long! ” an¬ 
swered Torres ; “ there is only myself and 
Lotting else! ** 

“Make yourself at home,” said Joam 
Garral. 

That evening Torres took possession of a 
cabin near to that of the barber. It was 
sot till eight o’clock that the latter re- 
tomed to the raft, and gave the young 
mulatto an account of his exploits, and re¬ 
peated, with no little vanity, that the 
renown of the illustrious Fragoso was in¬ 
creasing in the basin of the Upper Ama¬ 
zon. 

(To be eontinued,) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 

Nothing is so common as a friend ; nothing 
ii 10 rare as a true friend. A man of wit, seeing 
ftis son come home very late one evening, asked 
kirn where he had been. “My father,” an- 
^wer«i the son, “ I have been to see one of my 
fneads.” “ One of your friends ! ” replied the 
filhcr; “ then you nave many ? Alas ! 1 have 
aotbeen able to find one in sixty years.” 

As incident of the American Civil War illus- 
tntes die way it may be possible to lay up for 
^^rs^lves treasures in heaven. The son of a 
'healthy Northern gentleman was taken prisoner, 
iad held by the Confederates. Happily he did 
W fall, as many did, “among thieves,” but 
farad among his jailers men whose worldly 
^om saw (far in the d»tanc« it may be, but 
«») the final triumph of the Union cause. 
They had ventured all they had when they took 
cp arms against the Government; and now, 
kuses, lands, stock, slaves, were only repre- 
*iited by what would soon be worthless pa|K!r. 
Here was an opportunity to turn some of it into 
fold, and store it up in Northern colTers. 
“Take all you want of our money,” said tl»ey ; 
*V€ promise to do well by )ou, but you must 
in your turn that your father shall put 
To our credit at his bank in the North, all that 
JOQ sjiend here. Then, when the war is over, 
*11 our riches will not have taken wings.” 
He did so.’’ The Confederates dealt out the 
t'ney required to buy his daily food, and he 
home tlie account. A father’s love was 
ieepiug register of all they spent for his beloved 
And when the war was over, there was 
Tf’asore laid up for those who had foreseen the 
^ and hid themselves, as the Bible says a 
[nident man does in regard to imperisliable 
r/hes. _ 

The American Arctic expedition has sailed 
San Francisco in the It dgers. The vessel 
T* provisioDed for three years, and has been fitted 
by the aid of a grant voted by Congress, her 
being to search for the exploring vessel 
'laanetta (formerly the Pandora), of which 
T-ithing has been heard for s« long. 
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HANS 8TERK: 

A TRUE TALE OF THE TRANSVAAL. 

I 

CHAPTER I. I 

in for a pretty : 

Sterk is a 

name that is often mentioned round the 
camp fires of the Transvaal; his mar¬ 
vellous skill as a hunter, his varied adven¬ 
tures and hairbreadth escapes, form the 
staple of countless stories which recall old 
times to the veteran Boer, and inspire the 
younger generation to attempt similar 
deeds. The following account of one of 
his exploits will help to show of what stuff 
our recent opponents are made, and to 
explain how it was that a handful of Dutch 
farmers were able to make so successful a 
stand against trained British soldiers. 

From his boyhood Hans had signalised 
himself by his skill in hunting. When a 
lad of twelve years he shot a bull-elephant 
with a blunderbuss taken from his father’s 
side when asleep, and when it is remem¬ 
bered that an elephant will often carry 
eight or ten bullets in his enormous body 
before falling, it can be imagined that the 
feat directed attention to the plucky little 
fellow, and great hopes were entertained 
of his future prowess. These he did not j 
disappoint. By the time he was eighteen i 
he had a wide renown as one of the most 
deadly shots in the country ; several times | 
he was known to have killed six elephants 
in a day with his single gun, a feat which 
few other:i have accompll^hed. 

About the year 1840 several families, and 
amongst them the Sterks, were on “ trek” 
from the Free States to the Transvaal for i 
the purpose of elephant hunting. This I 
proceeding was naturally very obnoxious ! 
to the natives of the district, consisting of j 
Zulus and Kaffirs of various tribes, most | 
of them at war amongst themselves, but all I 
uniting in a hatred of the invading Boers, i 
However, for many years the latter had 
been accustomed to a siuiilar state of 
things, and the hostility of the savages 
was one of the necessities of the situation, | 
allowed for in the same way as the wet | 
season or the dangers from lions. In fact, \ 


during the trek in question little or no 
trouble was caused by native interference; 
to all appearance the savages were engaged 
in some other part of the district, and the 
Boers were at liberty to hunt without feel¬ 
ing any anxiety regarding attacks. 

A hunting party such as the one we are 
describing is, of course, managed very dif¬ 
ferently from the more ordinary expe^tion 
of a few men. Women and chilaren ac¬ 
companied the party in waggons—in fact, 
it was practic^ly a moving settlement. 
When a good hunting-ground was reached 
the waggons were plac^ so as to enclose a 
small piece of ground, rough defences 
were thrown up of earth and stones, and 
the “laager” was complete. To this,home 
the hunters would return each night, the 
women and children, together wit^i a few 
men, spending thoir whole time in its 
vicinity. 

Boers often marry very early in life, and 
Hans was dedirous of doing as his com¬ 
panions did. Unfortunately, the course of 
his love did not run very smooth. He suo- 
ceeded in gaining the affections of the gii 1 
he wished to make his wife, but for some 
reason he was very obnoxious to her father. 
However, Hans was by no means inolihed 
to give his beloved Kathrina up, whilst she 
was equally faithful, so the young lovers 
determined to carry on their courtship in 
spite of the old man’s opposition. This 
was by no means easy, for Hans was for* 
bidden to enter the house where Kathrina 
dwelt, but love overcomes difficulties every¬ 
where. 

When the chances of hunting led our 
hero into the neighbourhood of Kathrina’s 
dwelling, ho would mount a neighbouring 
eminence, and, watching with his glass 
until sbe appeared out of doors, would 
then flash a signal to her with a small 
mirror, which ho always carried with him. 
Kathrina was simil^trly provided, and re¬ 
plied to his siginils according to a pre¬ 
arranged code, which must have been 
drawn up with some care, as they thus 
made appointments for meeting. Obstacles, 
it is said, have a tendency to increase true 
love, so it is no wonder that Hans and 
Kathrina were both determined to be 
faithful to each other whatever might 
happen. And well for her was it that the 
young Boor was a man who meant what 
he said. 

The inactivity of the Kaffirs was only 
temporary. Messengers h-td been sent to 
the king to report the latest insult of the 
constantly-encroaching whites, and a party 
of Moslektzie Kaffirs was dispatch^ to 
attack the laager. Th'S they did at night, 
and so couiplcto was the surprise, ana so 
overwhelming their force, that, in spite of 
a desperate struggle, the Boers were de* 
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feaiied and slaughtered, a few only of the 
women and children being reserved for 
captivity. Amongst them, however, were 
Kathrina and her sister. The horses, cattle, 
and waggons were driven off in,triumph. 
Before daybreak nothing was left behind 
but the bodies of the slain. 

It so happened that Hans Sterk, with his 
fiieud Princeloo and another companion, 
had made a longer excursion than usual 
on the day preceding the attack, and had 
found it impossible to regain the laager by 
nightfall. I his was, of course, a trifling in¬ 
convenience to men accustomed to sleep for 
weeks on a saddle-cloth with the saddle for 
a pillow. They little thought, however, 
that the delay in returning saved their 
lives. When they arrived at the camp the 
next morning and saw the result of the 
Kaffi r onslaught, grief almost overcame 
them; poor Hans thought that he bad 
seen the last of his Kathrina. But they 
wfero not men t© submit tamely to a defeat 
like this. Tundng their horses’ heads from 
the desolated spot so soon as they had given 
their comrades rough and hasty burial, | 
they rode straight oack along the route 
that they had been traversing for many 
weeks past in order to regain the compara¬ 
tively civilised districts of the Free States. 
The savages were evidently of opinion that 
their massacre had left no survivors of the 
paiigr, so that the three young men were 
able to make tbe long and weary journey 
back without attack. 

At last they reached their destination, 
Mid the sad story they told roused an 
tliBtant desire for vengeance. A commando 
(an irregular force not called out by Govern¬ 
ment) was hastily levied, and the march 
towards the Transvaal commenced. Dis¬ 
tances in South Africa are immense, and 
roads at this time did not exist, so that 
progress was not rapid in spite of the ex¬ 
cellence of the horses. To the impatience 
of Hans the advance seemed painfully slow. 
He was constantly in the van; he was the 
one to whom they looked for guidance, 
although he was not the nomin^ leader. 
And when the wished-for time came at last, 
and the brave little army of a few himdred 
men encountered the Kaffirs in their thou¬ 
sands, you may be sure that not many of 
Hans Sterk’s bullets missed their mark, 
and that he disused of at least his share 
of savages. As mmost invariably happened 
in pitched battles, the whites won the vic¬ 
tory. They were mounted, whilst the 
natives had no horses. Above all, they 
had guns, and were unerring shots, whilst 
tiieir opponents at this time possessed 
nothing but weapons of their own manu- 
fecture. The Boers pressed the Kaffirs 
back to their kraals, destroyed them, and 
recaptured all the caUle and horses which 
had been taken at the laager; they then 
returned to their homes, satisfied with their 
retaliation. 

Not so Sterk; he had reason to believe 
that his Kathrina was still alive and a 
prisoner in some Kaffir kraal, but, in spite 
of idl his protestations and entreaties, he 
could not prevail on the commando to 
penetrate fairiher into the interior in the 
nope of rescuing any possible survivors of 
the massacre. But he was very far from 
meaning to let matters rest as they were ; 
the thought that Kathrina might be a slave 
in some Kaffir kraal, treated with careless¬ 
ness, if not with cruelty, was unbearable. 
He determined that, as the commando 
would not assist him, he would depend on 
.Jumsoll. He succeeded in inflaming Prince- 


loo’s ardour to almost tbe same degree as 
his own; one other friend also promised 
him his aid, so that ho heui two trusty 
companions to assist him in his desperate 
attempt to penetrate the Zulu country and 
rescue the two girls from captivity. 

Each rode his own well-tried horse; two 
in addition led spare ones for the girls. 
Day after day they rode on, over wide 
plains, through dense woods abounding in 
all sorts of game, from tbe lion to tbe hare, 
down deep ravines and up precipitous 
rocks; through a country seldom if ever 
before visited by white men, until at length 
they were in the heart of the Zulu country. 
Up to this point they had escaped every 
danger, their horses were still in good 
condition, and no natives had been seen. 
Greater circumspection was now necessary, 
for indications were not wanting that they 
were within a short distance of a kraal. 
At length one afternoon, from the summit 
of a hill, they saw the rounded huts which 
form the African village, and Hans’s heart 
beat high with hope. Concealing the 
horses in some bushes, they carefully 
scanned the kraal for indications of the 
presence of white people, but for a long 
time without success; out when hope had 
almost departed Hans saw, with the assist¬ 
ance of his glass, that there was a white 
person, and that person a woman, walking 
amongst the huts. It was Kathrina. 

But success seemed as far off as ever. 
How would it be possible to enter the 
camp, which was evidently guarded, and 
car^ off the girls, imless with the latter’s 
assistance ? By a happy inspiration Hans 
bethought him of his ancient system of 
telegraphy; he drew out his mirror, and 
began flashing his signals into the midst 
of the kraal. Surely no ray of sunlight 
was ever more welcome that that which 
told Kathrina not only that rescue was 
still possible, but that the rescuer was her 
lover. For three months she had been in 
captivity, and had long ago given up all 
hope of ever seeing a wffite face again. 
Although she had not ‘been unkbidly 
treated, her life had been sad and weary 
to the last degree, and now hope once 
more gladdened her heart. 

Hans knew that her captors would have 
been certain to deprive her of her mirror, 
as they have a passion for trifles and 
trinkets of all sorts, so that he did not 
expect a reply. By means of his flashes 
he let her understand that at dusk she 
must steal out of the camp and walk 
towards the foot of the mountain, where 
he would await her and her sister. It was 
now late in tbe day, so the friends led 
their hor^ down tbe hill, and, concealing 
them in a favourable spot, waited the turn 
of events. 

Unfortunately the flashes of sunlight 
which had brought such joy to the captives 
had attracted the attention of several 
Kafiirs who were in the kraal. With the 
cunning of their race they concealed their 
curiosity and wonder, but took careful 
note of the direction from which the flashes 
came. Before tbe three friends descended 
the hill they had noticed several small 
parties of natives {impxes) leaving the 
kraal, but as they all went in a totally 
different direction from that of the hill 
their suspicious were not aroused. Even¬ 
ing soon came, and Kathriua and her 
sister, finding to their relief that they were 
as unguarded as they usually were, stole 
out of the kraal, and with anxious hearts 
began to approach the appointed spot. It 


was reached at last. As they stepped intO' 
a small open space they saw Hans and liis 
companions awaiting them; the lovers 
ran towards each other, but before their 
hands met a hundred savages had darted 
fri.>m their ambush around, and in a moment 
the whole party were prisoners. 

Nothing could appear more hopeless than 
the situation had now become. The men. 
were well aware that before the next day^ 
had passed a council would have con¬ 
demned them to death, probably with, 
fearful tortures, whilst for the girls would. 
be reserved at the best the scarcely prefer¬ 
able fate of perpetual captivity. But 
Kathrina was a girl in every way worthy 
of Hans; she was by no means inclined to 
rest quietly under this last misfortune so* 
long as a single chauco remained. As Hans 
had done his duty by his brave attempt at 
rescue, it was ner turn now to see what she 
could accomplish. 

During her captivity she had made 
friends with a Ka& girl of about her own 
age, who had been employed half as her 
guard, half as her servant. So great was 
Kathrina’s influence over her that she- 
obtained a promise from her to assist in 
her scheme for obtaining liberty. It so- 
happened that the king lived at a neig^h- 
bouring kraal, and on the very night of 
the attempted escape a great festiv^ was 
to be held at the Court, at which all the 
warriors around were to be present. In 
consequence of this the kraal in which 
Sterk was a prisoner was utterly deserted 
by all the men, with the exception of the 
two guards who stood in front of the hut 
in which our three friends were confined* 
and the sentinel in charge of the cattle and 
horses a short distance away. Sterk and 
his comrades were quite ignorant of how 
matters stood, as they were confined in a 
small hut, the only opening in which waa 
the very low door-hole; even had they 
known it they would not have been muck 
better off, for the two guards could easily 
have assegaied them one by one before they 
could gain their feet if they had Attempted 
to escape. 

Kathrina knew that the first thing to be - 
done was to open a communication with 
her friends. For the second time that day 
a former lover’s stratagem was resorted to.. 
Writing a short notn she wrapped it up in. 
clay, which she rolled into a bail; she men 
gave this to her Kafiir friend, and in¬ 
structed her to get into conversation wiGi 
the guard about the white prisoners. This^ 
the intelligent girl contriv^ to do, and in 
mocking tones abused the unfortunate - 
captives, ending by throwing the mud into 
the opening of the hut as if in contempt. The 
flash from Hans’s mirror hardly brought 
more joy to Kathrina than the sight of 
this lump of clay to her lover. Often in 
the old days had such a curious billet-dovx 
reached him by the hand of some friend tO’ 
whom it had been confided by Kathrina* 
when it would have been impossible for 
her to send a note in the ordinary way 
without discovery. To the surprise of h& • 
companions, who were not in the secret* 
Hans seized the ball sod extracted the- 
note, which he read by the light of the fire - 
in the centre of the hut. It instructed the • 
friends to escape silently from the hut at a 
given signal and conceal themselves in 
some other one at a little distance. Mean¬ 
while Kathrina told her faithful Kaffir to 
go a few yards into the wood and there 
make some extraordinary noise, aocom- 
panied with cries for help, in order 
draw off the guards lor a few laataents*. 
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Tfithout whns^ departure nothing could be 
dene. Th- devict^ succeeded admirably : a 
series of fearful scre^tuis were heard, and 
th** two guards rushed in the direction of 
the noise, only to find that there whp 
apparent y no cause for it. The instant 
ttiey departed Kathriua gave the signal, 
and the three friends crept out of their 
place of confinement, and hid in a hut near 
the edge of the kraal. The sentinels, 
never imagining that their captives had 
escaped, returned to their posts, and con¬ 
tinued their guard over the empty prison. 

A few moments more and the whole party 
of whites were together. Much yet re¬ 
mained to bn done, however, before they 
would be able tt> depart. Tho first difficulty 
was to obtain their horses. These were 
in the cattle kraal situated a few yards 
from the general body of huts, and guarded 
by one warrior. They hesitatted to attack 
him, for fear that in the struggle, however 
short, he might be able to alarm the in¬ 
habitants of the village ; and although the 
friends had no doubt that if necessary they 


could now effect their escape by force, they 
knew in that case they would be pursued 
in a couple of hours, and unless they had a 
very much lon;:er start their chance of 
ultimate escape was iufinite>imal. So they 
unsolved on stratagem. Hans was a profi¬ 
cient in the Zulu tongue, which was the 
■ me spoken by this tribe. Ho obtained 
from an empty hut the shield, spear, and 
carosse of a warrior, blackened his face 
with mud. and om.imeuted his head with 
plumes ; thus attired he walked boldly up 
to the sentinel, and told him that he was to 
join the king’s festival, and that he would 
lake the warrior’s place. The Zulu was 
nothing loth to join in the festivities, and 
immediately ran off“ through the woods, 
leaving Hans master of the situation. It 
took but a few miuneuts to lead the horses 
to the spot where the others awaited him, 
then each mounted a steed, and they all 
galloped away into the darkness, free at 
last. 

They rode for nearly eight hours without 
stopping, knowing that every minute was 
of importance. Tney had a journey of five 
hundred miles before them, through a 
country abounding in all sor^s of wild 
beasts, in which water was often scarce, 
and which was overrun with Zulus and 
hushmen. Their flight must become known 
iu the morning at the latest, and although 
the nativ^-s had no horses, they could run 
almost as fast, whilst their powers of en¬ 
durance were scarcely inferior. Fortunately 
the guns and ammunition had been allowed 
to remain in the hut next to Katbriua’s, 
from which they were easily taken, so that 
the party were well armed and had no fear 
of want of sustenance. One shot from 
Sterk’s un^-rring gun supplied them with 
meat enough for several days. Boers are 
not dependent on vegetables for a satis- 
fnetory meal, and our himters had been 
accustomed to a diet of flesh only for 
occasionally weeks together. So soon as 
the horses were rested a fresh start was 
made, but before many miles were covered 
their fii>t misfortune overtook them,—one 
of the horses fell lame. It was useless to 
lament, the only thing that could be done 
was to abandon the poor animal and push 
on as fast as possible with the remainder, 
the men taking it in turns to run beside 
the cavalcade. Speed was the one neces¬ 
sity to whitffi everything else must be 
facrificed; a slow journey meant certain 
death ; if they tried a rapid one there was 
just a chance of safety. 

{To b< contintud. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FROM A 
VETERAN CRICKETER. 

By the Rev. J. Pycroft, m.a. 

CHAPTER III. 

_ N the subject of 

I desirable 

fielding, you 

oLserving good 

^^ J cricket, as with 

skatingand other 
sports, few are 
aware how much is Icamt unconsciously by the 
“ teaching of the eye.” Added to this, the e.\- 
collence of others .shows us tho standard to 
which we should aspire. 

Mr. Murdoch, at the Lord Mayor's dinner 
given to the Australian Eleven, saiil that it was 
the sight of Stephenson’s All England Eleven to 
which they owed the advanced state ol their 
play. In the following hints I presumo some 
knowledge and pr' ficicncy, and some opportunity 
of asking for explanations of known cricketers, 
for oven wliat may not be understood at once 
from these ])ages may serve as useful sugges¬ 
tions for further iiKpiiiy. 

Be sure that in practice you x>l«y exactly as 
in a game. 1 have lieard that Mr. \V. G. Grace 
has always rigidly adhered to this nile. Few 
have observed every point of the game or have 
exjierimented more than I have ; and I noted 
that when once I allowed myseif to stand swip¬ 
ing at everything for mere amusement in prac¬ 
tice, it was with great difficulty I could resist 
swiping rashly when in a match. The truth 
i**, the muscles will instinctively act as they are 
used to act. Habit is a .stronger princijile of 
action than resolution. You n ay re.^olye when 
you go in to resist a certain habit or inclination ; 
but if the inclination arises, the muscles will 
twitch in that direction, and there will be fatal 
hesitation whether to play forwaifl or back, to 
the on or to the off, to hit or to stop. I am sure 
that more batsmen are spoilt by want of steady 
and method! ical practice than by any other 
cause. To know how to jday is one thing, but 
steadily ami miturally to practise it is another. 
All depends on the habit you form. Watch Mr. 
Grace, Jupp, or Daft, and you will observe how 
naturally they seem to play ; every ball seems 
as it were to produce in them its own suitable 
mode of treatment Nor does anything mark a 
first-rate batsman more than the utter freedom 
from hesitation with which he plays. All 
results from a formed habit. Not to practise as 
you ought to play is to form conflicting habits, 
and therefore a hesitating instead-of a decisive 
style. 

The next cause of failure to remark consist.«> in 
position. There is only one position in which 
you 04in have the full command of your limbs— 
namely, an upright and ea.sy position. Daft and 
Hayward when at the wicket stood up at their 
full natural heiKht Try to stand otherwise, as 
many do, stooxdng down and with a bent knee, 
and you will find your elbows are fixed into 
your sides, and that force and freedom are im¬ 
possible. 

The first thing is to plant your foot close to 
your block-hole ; the second thing is to stand 
quite upright; and tho third thing is to throw 
back the point of your bat towards the top of 
the middle stump, and consequently to have 
the end of the handle pointed towards the 
bowler. 

The common practice is to stoop down and 
hold the bat firm in the block-hole ; and then, 
as the bowler starts, to rise up, altering the level, 
and thus disturbing tho eye, and also going 
through a very unnecessary series of really 
damaging movements. Instead of this, see 
Richard Daft at the wicket. Ho will just touch 
his block-hole to ascertain the line of the wie.ket 
and then he will stand up “every inch a man,” 
steady and unmoved, with a far more command¬ 


ing view of the bowler and of the length of the 
liall when delivered; and he will not change 
from this attitude till he sees the action which 
the particular length of the ball requires. Re¬ 
member that the less the head moves up and 
down the less wavy is the line of sight. A 
steady carnage of the head and a high position 
are both neces.sary to give your sight a fair 
chance. Add to tliis, playing tall greatly assists 
your power of quickly de.scrjring the length of 
the ball. A man whose eye is low sees the ball 
foreshortened, but the player whose eye is high 
look.s as it were down into the angle, and is 
bc.st judge of the length. 

So there is good reason for saying yon should 
never stand at the wicket with a bent knee. 
Ik'side.s, a bent limb is never firm, but always 
shaky. Many a man on the Sussex Ground of 
average heiglit does not stand as tall at any one 
moment, from the time of delivery till the ball 
is off’ the bat, as does Henry' Pl'illins, the famous 
wicket-keeper, though he is the sliortest of our 
eleven. “ But will not tho hall get under your 
bat if you stand high?” No; becau.se, first, 
a cominaTuling position enables you to meet 
forward many balls the most likely to get 
under your bat and the most dangeroius, becau.so 
affording the shortest sight fi«ui the rise. A 
tall iiosition, too, enables you to smother them, 
or else to drive them back, at the pitch. And, 
secondly, because you de.scry the length ns 
aforesaid, and know when to be back on your 
wicket all the .sooner. As to the high, biimx)- 
ing balls, which so often go into the liands of 
the slips, a man who plays tall has a great 
advantage in ctmmanding and playing them 
down safely. As to the advantage of a tall 
position for hard hitting, you have only to stand 
and to swing your bat as an experiment, and 
you will find that there is no coinj)arison betwt en 
your power and freedom of arm with an upright 
position as compared with a stooping position. 
You may observe some men with thek elbows 
stuck into their sides, and who hit not with an 
arm free from the shoulder, but with a wrigglo 
and twist of the tvholc body. That is simply 
the result of plaving short, and therefore 
cramped, insteadof playingtallandwith freedom. 

As to upright play, or playing with a straight 
hat, every exjHirienced player thinks he plays 
straight; but let me ask, “Do w’e not occasion¬ 
ally hear the remark, ns with Thoma.s Hearnc, 
or Wisilenof old, and witli Mr.W. G. Grace now, 

‘ How straight he plays ! ’ ” If so, these remarks 
are simply an admission that men ordinarily do 
not play quite straight. The old rule used to 
be, “ Left elbow well up in batting.” This is 
true for every learner, but when used to play as 
straight as this rule and practice imidie.«, a man 
may play quite as straight though less stiffly. 
No man observes this old-fashioned rule like 
.Mr. W. G. Grace. Indeed, I think ho might 
iu this respect play a little less stiffly, for tho 
carriage of nis left arm is peculiar. He seems 
to have no joint in it But as to the effect of 
his [day, I have often seen his upright bat, with 
a working ball, save his wicket when the slant¬ 
ing of even an inch would have let the ball 
pass. To have a .straight bat you must first 
stand well up to your work. Secondly, you 
must be steady and composeil, and not shrink 
away as tho l>all comes. This is but too com¬ 
monly the case with the tyro. Thirdly, you 
must throw the p(*int of tho bat (as beforo 
directed) back to the top of the middle stiHiip. 
And fourthly, when you practise, request the 
bowler to toll when your bat does not suffi¬ 
ciently cover your w'icket. Every bowler knows 
that there remains but little of the wicket to 
aim at when an upright bat intervenes between 
him and the stumps. Men w’ith straight play 
are often credited with a good eye. The reason 
is tliat with a straight Imt you eon hardly miss 
a .straight ball, if at least it rises fairly. As to 
off hits, a tall man may cover or sweep so wide a 
.s^iace with his bat that he will hit far more than 
he could with a bat in the least slanting. The 
next most important point, and the cause of 
iniiny failure.s when not understood, is what is 
called forward and back play% and a habit of 
prompt decision as to which to do. 

{To be continued.) 
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cAPTxmnia a ceocodile. 

By Captain Dvce, 

AMthor of** A Bruce of Tigerg," etc., etc. 

[ HAD but lately joinetl a detacliiiicnt of my ^ 
regiment, then in cantonments at a pretty , 
ttle station on the 
of lh»* Ouiiges, 

1 Futtekilla ; 

:: small, it was 
:1 lly lively, 
f ll 'Ortof |»lliee, 

■ • tliiiinj; mein- 

< f our incs-s on 
-hjiulled 2 il- 
• ■ !y together, 
rh thc.e was 
Tid then a slight 
■ the harmony, 
of which, 
to Say, was 
youngest niem- 
Tf eur coDimu- 

; :hn, for such 
f ' hi^ name, was a 
item in the 
;•! Slajvshots, 
twenty-bvo 
- of age, and at 
:: not at all a 
i: iVllow. In aj>- 
' rince lie was 
t and Slight, but 
good-looking. 

: «.vs, bt^aides, a 
*^1 rider, and a 
■: :at.? shot at a 
• . ind perhaps 

pride in tbeso 
ciplishments 
• made him so 
• trd; for, ^ in 
. .. at times he 
». both boa.stful 
li- disagreeable. 

-N j.r Parkins, our 
.v-on, was a much 
man, and 
1 : .zh Tery kiitd-^ 
a_ little'' 

-Able ; and no- 
pat him out so 
:::h aa extreme 
. .pdooaness iu a 
he used 

n. fellow in 
L avif nfiommunity 
A* Mti is like six 
I’t «r - 

ift ue middle 
1 driwing-room. ” 

'.-.e eOKiequciicc 
ikiniiishes 
:*ieD. the two 
£reqiietit, and 
: dUMthar plea- 
^ remaln- 

l)un- 
ht hero 
ftliat lie 
kindly 
L arrival 
cknk ^tli him) 
jolly lit- 
- just large 
-^h for the two 
In front a 
* - iWn stretched to 
HitTgin of the 
' the banks of 
h were from 
- --j to twenty 
- ' y'h, and almost 
L)i- 3 *ar. Scat- 

■ . this lawn were a few handsome, wcll- 
n trcf s, beneath the cool shade of which 
/*:ldr 3 and 1 often had a jdeasant chat and a 
^ '^"T ilativc reverie. | 

'* !u and situated, as regards the ; 


river, in much the same jmsition ns oui-s, was ; 
the mess bungalow, in which GriHiii had a I 
couple of rooms. Beyond this, again, and al.so ' 
facing the Ganges, was a very large house occii- ! 
pied by the C. <). (ollicer commanding) of the i 
station and Captain Ali n, an otKcer on the i 


pen 

Mb 


An open Countenance made fun of I 

stair. It should be noted that this bungalow' 
was upstream, with relcreiice to the other ' 
two. I 

As for our amusements, they were various — 
cricket, shooting, hunting, and canoeing. To the 


latter form of exercise I was particularly partial, 
and in these excuixions, at first, I used to be ac- 
coinpanied by my dog Flo. I wish I could tell 
yu Fl' ’sexMct breed, but tliatis impossible. Slie 
was, however, a dog of diverse gifts and won- 
derlul jiarts. Thus she was ]mrt retriever, part 
.setter, part spaniel, 
and 1 don’t know 
bt»w many otlier 
things l)esi(ics. fSbe 
was a magnificent 
water-dog, and n - 
Irieved birds iii- 
.stiiietively, never 
mouthing them ; she 
was also wonderfully 
gooil at rats, neat 
and ([iiick as a ter¬ 
rier, which Was 
lucky, for our houso 
was ovemm with 
these vermin. 

One day 1 was sit¬ 
ting in the veraiidalr 
of my house reading, 
with Flo lying atiny 
feet. After a little 
she got up ami 
strayed away. In a 
quarter of an hour or 
.so she returned to 
my side, her tail 
waggling, her whole 
l)ody wriggling in a 
freu/y of delight. 
At first i did not 
notice anything par¬ 
ticular about tier, 
but very soon I saw 
there was .soiuething 
iu her mouth. 

“ Good dog; give 
it to me,” 1 said, 
rsuasively. But 
ias Flo did not 
.seem at all inclined 
to obey. 

Pivsently my 
bearer (valet) com¬ 
ing lip, iuforme<l 
me she had caught 
a sparrow. These 
little creatures are 
at times very pug¬ 
nacious, and a cou- 
])le often tumbled 
to the ground 
locked in a despi'- 
rate struggle. Flo 
evidently had w'atch- 
cd her opportunity, 
and made a capture 
of one. 

1 told my servant 
to bring me a sweet 
biscuit, and holding 
it in one hand, 
“Come, give it 
me, good dog,” I re- 
j>eated. 

This she did gently 
enough, and in ex¬ 
change got the tid¬ 
bit. The spairow 
did Mot seem crush¬ 
ed, only paralysed 
with fright, and as 
1 wjus smoothing its 
somewhat rutiled 
feathers, “ Phur-r- 
r-r,” away it flew, 
to my great sur- 
])ri.se. Meaiiwliilo 
Flo went oil' to try 
for another sparrow, 
as the exchange was 
quite to her taste. 

A few days after 1 arrived Parkins cautioned 
me to bo careful how I let my dog into the 
water, as two or three alligators were sometimes 
to be seen alsuit the river. 1 therefore deter¬ 
mined not to h t Flo go into the parts of tho 
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streati) these reptiles frequented, for it was use¬ 
less risking her life ; indeed, I usnally had her 
tied up when 1 went on the water. 

I think it was on a Wednesday in March that 
1 was dis[)orting myself on the river in my 
canoe when I heard a whimper on the bank. 
Flo had broken loose, and without a moment’s 
hesitation eame tumbling pellmell down the 
bank into the w’ater, and at once commenced 
awimnung in my direction. 

I immediately turned the nose of my canoe 
towards the shore, and shouted, 

“ Go hack, Flo ! go back ! ” 

Just then the scaly snout and head of a 
hideous alligator* rose to the surface near some 
reeds, ab«»ut the same distance from the dog and 
myself. My mind misgave me sorely. I yelled 
and shouted, and w’orked iny paddle with all the 
vigour 1 waM capable of, and there w'as now 
barely twenty feet between the dog and myself, 
when there w;vs a mighty rush of something 
under water, and the next instant poor Flo, 
with one agonised yelp, vanished from my sight 
for ever, ami beyond a slight tinge of blood and 
a swirling ripple on the surface, there was no¬ 
thing that spoke of the painful incident that 
ha<l just taken place. I can scarcely tell how 
grieved I was at the occurrence that had 
snatched from me my four-footed friend, the dog 
that had been my constant companion for more 
than four years. 

Parkins condoled with me on my loss, and 
Siiid 1 should probably be able to get a shot at 
the allif^ator, for it would now hiiuiit this por¬ 
tion of tlie river more tiian ever, in the hope of 
pit king up such another prize morsel. This 
sounded likely, so I oi*dcrcd my gun-bearer, 
Gunnace, to keep a bright look-oilt, and give 
me timely \varning if he saw the brute. 

Two or three days after this occurrence the 
doctor and 1, while having a quiet chat, strolled 
across the lawn towards the edge, of the bank, 
when, on casually glancing down-stream, I 
could scarcely believe my eyes, for there w6s 
the alligator lying full length on a patch of 
sand barely one hundred yards from us. Point¬ 
ing him out to Parkins, who was somewhat 
short-sighted, I ran swiftly to the bungalow for 
a rifle; but, alas ! by the time I returned the 
w’ary reptile had given us the slip and disap¬ 
peared. 

I rated Gunnace soundly for his negligence, 
and having been foiled once, in future resolved 
to have my ritic handy. The native was there¬ 
fore ordered to spread a “ durri ” (carpet) on the 
grass close to the edge of the hank, and to re¬ 
main there on the qui vive with our weanons 
(the doch»r’8 ns well as mine) in readiness when¬ 
ever we were in the house or in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

I ought here to mention that the patch of 
sand referred to was about eighty yards from the i 
bank ; intermediately the stream flowed deep, i 
though not strong, for at this season of the year 
the Ganges is never full, and sandy little islets 
are scjittcred all over its bed. 

For flonie time Gunnace’s watching was all 
in vain, and it seemed as if the alligator had 
shifted his quarters, when at la.st our patience 
was i-ewarded. One day about noon I was at 
some oflice work in my room when a voice 
said, 

** Sahib, mugger ! ” (Sir, the alligator !) 

The two words were enough. Parkins and I 
at once started for the rendezvous as quickly 
and as quietly as we could, and there, sure 
eiiongh, was our unsightly foe, crawling cau¬ 
tious!} on to the sand, in order to bask in the 
golden sunshine, and refresh his scaly length 
with a delicious snooze. 

Silentl} and unobserved we creptup toour rifles 
and lay down on the durri. Very soon the alli¬ 
gator also made himself comfortable on his 
Jit'lo island, and then the time had come. 
Tttking cart ful aim, with both elbows resting on 
the giound in true Hythe position, 1 pulled 
trimmer. Tht- shot struck home. With a con¬ 
vulsive eflbrt the reptile tried to slide into the 


* The square-snnnted species, called by the natives 

** y’ the other variety, the crocodile, is iong- 

aosed, and spoken of as “ ghariyal.'* 


river, but failed ; the ball had hit him on the 
neck close to tlic head, the most vulnerable part, 
and in a few sei omls he was dead. Guniiafe 
uttered a shout of triumph, which I could 
scarcely refrain from joining, and then all of us, 
mastri's, servant.H, and friends from the nearest 
bungalows, rushed tumultuously down the 
banks to where the canoes were kept. 

Parkins and myself were very soon across the 
water, and putting a noose round the reptile’s 
ugly carcass, we to^ved him safely to our side of 
the river. The alligator was not quite full-grown, 
nevertheless he was nearly fifteen feet from 
snout to tail; and 1 was congratulated on all 
sides on my good fortune. 

It so happened that on this particular day 
Griffin was out after ant^^lope; he returned 
somewhat late in the afternoon well satisfied, 
for he had shot a voung buck ; when, however, 
he heard 1 had killed an alligator, he did not 
quite like it, for he had a similar ambition 
hini.self, and I had been beforehand with him. 

However, I did not see him till mess-time, 
and wo had got through the first portion of 
dinner smoothly enough, when he addressed mo 
acro.ss the table in a condescending tone. 

“So after all your labour and trouble you 
have at last managed to shoot a baby-alligator.” 

“The baby-alli!.:ator, as you dispamgingly 
term it, w’ould require a cradle more than twice 
the size of your bed, Griffin,” remarked Captain 
Allen. “ It is fifteen feet in length.” 

“ Yaa^ but 1 believe they run to nineteen or 
twenty feet, ’ said the sub, oracularly. 

“They don’t run at all,” here broke in the 
doctor; “alligators live in water, Griffin ; I’m 
afraid somebody has been trying to gull yon.” 

Thg young fellow fumbled for his eyepiece, 
adjusted it, and then fixed a glassy stare on the 
medico. . 

“ Haw, your remarks are puerile,” he said, in 
his grandest manner; “even a ^blockhead would 
have understood my meaning.” 

“There you speak with all the weight of 
personal experience,” rejoined the doctor, 
grimly ; “I will therefore not dispute the latter 
point.” 

At this the sub grew” very red, and matters 
were beginning to look disagreeable, when, ^ 

“1 say, Griffin,” broke in our C. 0., adroitly, 
“ I hear you’ve shot a black buck ; did you find 
the game very wild ? ” 

Of cour>e Griffin had to reply, then one ques¬ 
tion led to another, and thus for the time the 
unplsasantnfss blew over. 

Next day it was noised abroad that Griffin 
had resolved upon shooting an alligator, not a 
“baby, insignificant s^iecimen,” but a large, 
full-grown one, and had promised his shikairie 
no end of buksheesh (reward) if he managed 
matters skilfully, so os to get him a shot at 
one. But neither the C. 0. nor Allen liked 
the spirit in which the young fellow set about 
the affair. 

A week and more passed, and though the 
shikarrie was continually on the look-out, 
nothing came of it. One afternoon, however, 
while Parkins and I were promenading the 
garden, we heard a shot, w’hich seemed to pro¬ 
ceed from the vicinity of the mcss-hoiise. VVe 
rushed to the spot, and there saw Griffin lying 
full length on the grass, rifle in hand, aiming 
at something in the water, which on closer 
inspection appeared uncommonly like the long 
snout of a crocodile. He had let off one barrel, 
and at the moment we came up was on the 
point of firing the second. This he did, and, 
moreover, hit the creature fairly in the head. 

“ What are yeu blazing at ? ” inquire<l the 
doctor, who, as I’ve said before, w'as somewhat 
short-sighted. 

“I’ve killed a huge crocodile,” was the 
reply ; ** it is twice as big as yours,” he con¬ 
tinued, triumphantly turning to me. 

Then he raced away excitedly to his canoe, 
and taking the same rope I had used jiaddled 
rapidly towaids the reptile, made it fast, and 
commenced ti»wing his quarry to the bank. By 
this time ihc G.U., Allen, Parkins, myself, and 
several others, besides* a host of servants, had 
all crowded to the spot to see him land. And 
in a minute more, with the help of tlie servants, 


the carcass of the croi^odile, winch was a hnge 
one, at least nii eteen feet in length, was being, 
hauled on lo terra fi ma, when a titter, whieh 
soon rose and swelled into a |)erfe«*t hurricane of 
laughter, burst froin the crowd As for Griffin’s 
own face, it was the picture of blank a.stonish.- 
inent, for the cvoohUIc was -merely a dummy^ an 
old skin stutt’ed with straw, and so weighted 
that just the head and neck had been visible as 
it floated down with the current. 

Poor Griffin ! he was unable to utter a word ^ 
indeed I haveS'Mom seen anybody so cbopfallen; 
and perhan.-^, under the eireunistauce.s, he did fhe 
best thing he could, which was to get into 
canoe and paddle away from the scene of his 
discomfiture. But after this there was a decided, 
change in his demeanour ; he became much 
quieter, and not nearly so argumentative. 

As for the huge crocodile whose capture had 
afforded us so nun li amusement, it belonged to 
Captaiu Allen, the perpetiator of the joke. Tho 
bungalow in which he lived, as hasalr^dy been 
stated, was higher up the river than either our 
own or the mess-homse. And it was under hi.s 
supcriiiteiideiice that the skin, which all of us 
had seen in his room, had first been neatly 
stuffed and judiciously weighted, then finally 
launched in mid-current ; ami in pas.sing down 
stream had attracted Griffin’s eager attention. 
The rest you know. 





riSHING-TACKLU, AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 

By J. Hariungton Keene, 

Author of “ The Practical Fisherman,’* etc. 
{Continued from page 696.) 

M arlow Buzz (Goch-y-bonddhu, or Shorn Fly)^ 
Fig. 82. (Order, CoUoptera\ family, CVy- 



Flg. 82. 

semclidm ; genus, Phyllopertha ; species, Ilorti- 
cola ) This fly is, says the “ Practical h isherman, 
an especial favourite with trout, resembling a- 
diminutive cockchafer. It comes from a pupa- 
inhabiting the earth, and is very abundant by 
the waterside, feeding on poplar leaves and other 
soft foliage. Body, black ostrich her! twisted 
with peacock horl and made with red silk thread. 
The rump and legs are made buzz with a dark, 
furnace hackle. 

Flios/or July.—The'Rtd Aut, Fig 83. (Order^ 




Hymenoptcra ; family, Form-iddas ; genus, Myr^ 
vi-ica ; species, Jiubm .) Evt-ry ene knows the red 
ant; if he do^^su’t, I hope the next that meets him 
Will sting him, and so iui^iarl a close acquaint- 
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ancc. The insect is very common amongst fir- 
trees, and makes a ca])ital bait in July. 

The Cinnamon Fly, Fig. 84 (order, NeuropUra, 



Fig. 84. 

sub-order, Trichopiera; family, Phrf/(janid<K; 
genus, Limnephilus; .species, StigrtuUicru)^ is 
also a very useful tly in July and August. It is 
thus manufactureti. Body, fawn-ctdoiired floss 
silk ; wings, feather of a yellow-brown heii.’s 
wings ; legs, ginger hackle. 

All the spring flies may be used for August 
and September. Of course trout-hshing docs 
not last much beyond iho latter month. 

Grayling fishing, however, does so, and it is 
necc.ssary to remark that the flies for this fish, 
though diflering but little in general struc¬ 
ture from those employed for trout, are in every 
case smaller. The trout has been described as 
the ^ntleraan ’’ and the grayling as the 

lady of the stream 

Two artificial flies more must, however, not be 
passed. I allude to the ever-useful Blue Bottle, 
and the Palmer (fhe caterpillar of the Arctia 
caja moth), Fig. 85. 

The former is too well known to need de¬ 
scription, and it may be thusai tificially mimicked. 
Boely, bright blue floas silk, tied with light 
brown silk thread, showing brown at the top ; 
wings, feathers of etaiiing wing ; legs, black 
hackle. 

The Palmer, Fig. 85, is made by a black ostrich 



Fig. 86. 

herl ribbed with gold twist and a red cock’s 
hackle wrapped over it. It is a good all-round 
useful bait. 


HOW TO MAKE A PLAIN HACKLE FLY. 

B y plain hackle is meant a hackle twisted 
round the whipjred hook’s shank and se¬ 
cured—this much by way of cxulanation. 
Shipley gives the following very lucid directions, 
which 1 cannot improve upon for preciseness 
and compressionTake your hook between 
the points of the thumb and forefinger of your 
left hand. Hold it finnly by the shank with the 
lip of the shank slightly projecting beyond your 
finger ends towards the right. The back of the 
shank is to be upwards. Take your waxed silk, 
holding the left point of it as you do the hook, 
and whip it three times tightly round the shank 
of the hook towards the bend—that is, in a 
contrary direction to the bend. Hold down 
your silk out of your way by placing it and 
holding it between the middle and third fingers 
of your left hand. Then take your link of gut, 
with a single knot at the end [crushing the gut 
will answer as well], and having moistened 
it with your mouth, place the knotted [or 
crushed] end parallel with the shank, and be¬ 
tween the shank and your left forefinger, and 
let the gut pass down the shank a litue more 
than half way towards the bend. Take your 
silk between tlie forefinger and thumb of your 
right hand, and wbip it tightly round the 
shank and gut three times in the direction of 
the bend, ^st jour silk as before between the 
middle and tliird fingers of your left hand. You 
have now finished the first operation—namely, 
that of attaching the hook and gut together, 
and in dressing every lly bear in mind it must 


be performed in a similar way. Now take your 
hackle feather, and having stripped it of the 
downy fibres on each side of the stem down to its 
root, place it against the shank of the hook on the 
side nearest your body, with its root jKiinting 
towards the bend of the hook : th* n and in the 
same direction whip the silk three times sharjdy 
round the hook, gut, and root end of the 
feather, and cut off' with a flue-pointed pair of 
small 8< issors any of the root that remains. 
Having done so, take the feather by its point 
between the thumb and forefinger of the right 
band, and wind it in clo.se laps five or six times 
—the number of laps to be proportioi-ed to the 
size of the hook ami fly—dow n the shank towards 
the bend ; then make two laps of the siik over 
the point of the feather ; cut away with jour 
.scissors what remains uncovered by the silk of 
the point of the feather ; and l ustly, waxing your 
silk afresh, fasten it with two loops or invisible 
knots just where the bend begins, oropi>osite to 
the barbed point of your hook. 

It is nece.ssar)-^ to remark hero that the chief 
operations pertormed in fly-drei»sing are very 
much facilitated by allowing the nails of the 
thumbs and forefingers to grow long. They will 
then preclude the necessity of u.sing pliora 
[these are Indispensable in salmon-fly making, I 
find, however]. During the diffi-reiit operations 
j'onr silk should be fiequently waxe<l, and the 
easiest way to do so is to take the extreme end 
of the silk between j’our teeth, the other part 
being round the houk held in your left hand, 
and w’ith the wax in your right hand rub the 
silk sharply up and dowm two or three times. 

{To be cmitinued.) 


OUR CALENDAR FOR THE MONTH. 

AUGUST. 

T he barometer mean for the month is 29.97, 
that of the thermometer 61. * The average 
rainfall is 2.74 inches, and the prevailing winds 
are 8.B., b., and s.w. The i>riiicipal flowers 
are asters, campanulas, delphiniums, gladioli, 
liliums, and phloxes; and the chief gardening 
operations consist in striking herbaceous and 
other bedding plants, budding roses and fruit- 
trees, and thinning greens of all kinds; and 
sowing cabbages, prickly .spinach, and cauli¬ 
flowers. 


1. Bank Bollday—Cricket: Canterbury Week com¬ 

mences ; Eleven of England v. Thirteen of Kent; 
at Lord's, and G. v. Lppingham; at The 

Oval, Surrey v. Sussex: at Derby, De by shire v. 
Yorkshire ; at Hotuel Hempstead, Bedfordshire v. 
Uppingham Rovers- Wiklfowi shooting begins— 
Royal Academy closes—Lowe&toft, Pershore, and 
Stratford-on-Avon Athletic sports — Idandudno, 
Llandaff. and Stratford-on-Avdn Regattas—Hai ro- 
gate Bicycle Races—A rtisaiis’ and Cottagers' Flower 
Show at Horticultural Gardens. 

2. Wimbledon Croquet Handicap — Royal Yacht 
Squadron Regatta at Cowes—Stuke-on-Trent Vic¬ 
toria Athletic Sports — Swallow-tailed butterfly 
appears, o. W. 

3. Cricket: at Luton, Bedfordshire, Gentlemen v. 
Trinity L. V. Club; at Malvern, The College v. Free 
Foresters—Bath Archery Meeting—Alton Athletic 
Sports—Sun-thistle flowers, and plantaiu fritillary 
appears, a. W. 

A Cricket: at Canterbury, Gentlemen of Kent v. 
Gentlemen of England ; at Clifton, Gloucestersliire 
V. Nottinghamshire; at The Oval, Surrey v. Mid¬ 
dlesex; at Shrewsbury, Herefordshire v. Shrop¬ 
shire — Yellow succory flowers, and musca mys- 
tacea appears, a. w. 

& Cricket: at Luton, Bedfordshire v. Hertfordshire 
—Oyster season commences. 

6. Civil Service Bicycle Races at Stamford Bridge— 
Erith Yacht Club Races—Chemlle Archery Meeting 
—Great Horton Dog Show—Crosby and Wiudsor 
and Eton Alexandra C. C. Sports. 

8. Cricket: at Brighton, Gentlemen v. Players (for 
James Lillywhite s benefit); at Southampton, 
Hampshire v. Nondescripts-Royal Southeni Yaeht 
Club Regatta—Stourbridge Sports—Burdock, fell- 
wort, and mugwort flower, o. w. 


9. Exmouth Lawn Tennis TourDamcat — Yorkshire- 
Golf Club Meeting—Great Yarmouth Regatta. 

10. Geological Museum closes- Botanic Society Anni¬ 
versary Meeting—briogeml, Barnstnple, aii'i Keigh¬ 
ley Dog Shows—Keighley Poultry .>how—Meadow 
satfrou aud St. Barnahy's thistle fluwer, o. w. 

11. Dog days end—Cricket: at Nottingham, Notting¬ 
hamshire V. Lancashire; at Clifton, Middlt^ex v. 
Gloucestershire ; atlTie Gval, 8ur»ey v. Yoi kshire 
at Leicester, Bedf<»rdsl)ire v. Leice^teishire ; at 
Hereford, Herefordshire v Leominster — Oulton 
aud Portaferry Regattas-Leicester Dog Show. 

12. Grouse shooting begins—Michaelmas daisy flowers, 
o. w. 

13. Rovers’ Bicycle Races at Alexandra P^rk—R«vens- 
boume Athletic Sports, and Army and Navy Co¬ 
operative Society’s Sports at Stamfoid Bridge— 
Alderley Euge Archery Meeting—Gld Lammas 
Day. 

15. Cricket: Cheltenham Week commences; Glouces¬ 
ter v. Yorkshire ; at Brighton, Suvsex v. Derby¬ 
shire ; at Manchester, Lancasldre v. Middhsox— 
Rhyl and Soutlisea Reg tttas—Lapwings congre¬ 
gate, and 3 ’oung goldfinches and black e^ed murblo 
butterfly appear, o. W. 

IG. Lawn Tennis: Seaton Meeting, and Limerick County 
Tournament — Birds resume their spring notes, 
G. W. 

17. Rochdale Cricket Club Athletic Sports —Thlstlo- 
down floats, o. w. 

18. Cricket: at Cheltenham, Gloucestershire v. Somer¬ 
setshire ; at The Oval, Surrey v. Lancashire; at 
Maidstone, Kent v. Derbyahiro ; ai Hiiddoisfield, 
Yorkshire v. Middlesex—8wunage Regatta—Lin¬ 
nets congregate, o. w. 

19. Filey Dog Show. 

20. Bel^ve Bicycle Races at Stamford Bridge—Crewe 
Dog Show—Weym nth Regatta—Wolvt-rhampron 
C. 0. Athletic Sports - Black game shootiug begins. 

22. Cricket: at Clifton, Oloacestershire v. Lancashire ; 
at Bradford, Yorkshire v, Derbyahire ; at Notting¬ 
ham, Notts V. Middlesex; at Brighton, Surrey v. 
Suosex; at Hereford, Herefordsliira v. Worcester¬ 
shire. 

23. Devonshire Park Athletic Sports—Eastbourne Dog 
Show- Balsam and milk thistle flower, o. w. 

24. Cricket; at Southampton, Hampshire v, M.C.C. 
and O.—Uop-pipking begins—Liverpool Archery 
Meeting. 

2.'). Cricket: at Maidstone, Kent r. Lancashire ; at 
Derby, Derbyshire v. Nottii)ghan<8hire; at St. 
Albana, Hertfordshire v. Bedfordshire; at Here¬ 
ford, M.C.C. and G. v. Herefordshire—Wiltshire 
Archers' Law'n Tennis Meeting—Soapwort flowers, 

G. w. 

26. Dartmouth Regatta. 

27. Birmingham Athletic Sports—South London Har¬ 
riers' Sports at Stamford Bridge — Ladies-traces 
flowers, 0. w. 

29. Cricket; at Sheflield, Yorkshire v. Nottingham¬ 
shire ; at Southampton, Hampshire v. Somerset¬ 
shire; at Northampton, Bedforduhire v. North¬ 
amptonshire—Swallow sings, and papilio phiieas. 
appears, o. w. 

30. Altheca frutex flowers, and great fritillary appears, 
o. \Y. 

31. Bingley Dog Show—Fhaltena pacta appears, O. w. 


A WEEK ON THE THAMES. 

By Paul Blakf., 

Authcr of “ Catehiny a Salmon,'* etc. 
CHAPTER rv. 




ing he 
. thought 
for a 
moment 
that he 
8 a w a 
ghost, 
but it 
was only 

riggi*. 

who was 

standing at the window in his nightshirt, look¬ 
ing out disconsolately’. 

“ What’s the matter, old man ? Anything; 
up t” 
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“No, but a good deal coming down ; it’s I the various items of our breakfast in a lump in- 
raining.” I stead of separately, that’s all.” 

“ Never mind ; it’s no good bothering ' “ Yes,” put in Figgis ; “ but we can’t eat our 

about it; we ean’t stop it. Turn out, you 1 sausages uncooked, and fried jam would pro¬ 
fellows.” 1 bably be a failure as an article of food, especially 
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A Thames Ferry. 


Bain and such-like trifles are not thought so 
much of in a boat as on shore. I have spent 
•day after day on the water in almost uninter- 
snittent rain, and our crew were too accustomed 
to wet to take much account of it. Still it w as 
annoying, as fine weather is undoubtedly plea- 
■santer. However, no one even hinted that 
breakfast indoors w’ould be preferable to outside, 
but with praiseworthy alacrity they donned 
their macintoshes and set off. 

“ I vote we don’t bathe to-day,” said Mar tin ; 
'•* we’ve quite enough water without it, and 
we’ve a long day’s work, haven’t we ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Figgis; “Budd wants to 
jget down to Marlow to-night for some myste¬ 
rious reason.” 

“I’ll tell you why by-and-by,”said Budd, in 
•Si Imlf shy manner. 

“ Keep well to the left,” said Figgis ; “ the 
lock is out of sight; it’s the hardest to find on 
the river; one would think they had tried to 
hide it on purpose.” 

The rain continued to come down in a steady 
/Jrizzle. The luggage had been carefully covered 
over, bow and stern, with macintoshes, so that 
nothing could come to harm. The two in the 
stem covered themselves up to the eyes with a 
vug, whilst the scullers were guarded from the 
wet by macintosh leggings and a light coat of 
;^milar material thrown over their shoulders. 

“Now, breakfast is the first consideraticn,” 
:said Charlton, “and the less consideration there 
is before I begin mine the better I shall be 
fileased. What do you sa}’^ to under those wil¬ 
lows ? ” 

“That’s the place,” cried Martin, “and I’ll 
show you a dodge to keep us dry whilst you are 
boiling the kettle.” 

They pulled in close to the bank, and moored 
the boat, A fire was lit after a little difficulty 
•on a. ledge, and meanwhile Martin, with the 
help of the captain and Budd, had hung the 
«ail across two branches above their heads in 
such a manner that it completely protected them 
from the droj)jv..g8 from the leaves. Then, not 
satisfied with tn t Martin tied the comers of 
one of the rugs to the boathooks, and fixed it 
.across to shelter them on the side from which 
ihe w'ind was blowing. 

“There,” he remarked, in a satisfied tone, 
** I think we’re snug enough now.” 

“I shall shed my •m»rtntosh,” said Figgis, 
who had been pulling; “ I’m hot enough for 
July.” 

“ After all I don’t know that rain is a misfor¬ 
tune,” said Martin. 

“Here is one, then,” cried the cook ; “the 
jampot has broken and has got mixed with the 
cocoa, and everything else a])parently, sausages 
«and euL” 

“ Never mind,” said Martin, “ we shall have 


if washed down with powdered cocoa. Let’s see 
what can be done.” 

A little patience and water secured the neces¬ 
sary separation, at the cost of making every¬ 
body’s hands in a wretchedly sticky condition. 

“Don’t shake hands with me,” said Martin, 
“or we shall never part again. I’m like a* 
magnet, the knives all stick to me.” 

“ There's a basin and water handy,” suggested 
Figgis, pointing to the river, “and no fear of 
using all in the jug.” 

“Frovisions are running rather low," said 
the cook ; “wo must lay in some more bread at 
Caversham.” 

“ It’s yonr look-out if we run short,” an¬ 
swered Budd. “We must do os all shipwrecked 
mariners do if we have nothii^ to eat, devour 
one of the crew’. I recommend Figgis for a start, 
for there’s a good deal of him.” 

The captain handed Budd a hunch of bread- 
and-butter by w’ay of making him employ his 
tongue in a more sensible manner, and Budd de¬ 
termined to start the subject afresh when he had 
finished his supply, in order to get Figgis to 
butter him a fresh slice. 

Bain, rain ! Faster than ever it came on 
whilst they breakfasted, although they felt no 
inconvenience, sheltered under their improvised 
tent. Sculling in such a pelting shower would 
be no joke. 

“ Next time I come I’ll bring an umbrella,” 
said Budd. 

“ Better bring a foot-warmer as W'ell whilst 
you are about it,” suggested Martin. 

“Tell you what,” added Charlton, “next 
time I want a holiday I shall 
go and sit in a shower-bath 
for a couple of hours, and by 
that means save my journey to 
Oxford.” 

“ It’s sure to break up soon,” 
said Figgis ; ‘ ‘ we’ll wait here 
for half an hour.” 

“ What shall w’e do ?” asked 
Charlton. 

“ Shall I sing you a song ? ” 
inquired Budd. 

“Not whilst memory holds 
herseat,” retorted Figgis. “Make 
yourselves useful, and give 
everything a double extra clean¬ 
ing ; some of those knives look 
as if they were getting rusty. 

Hand over the basket, and let’s 
give everything a thorough good 
turn out.” 

Orders were obeyed ; they 
rolled up their sleeves and 
went to work. Everything 
in the boat w’as overhauled 
and put to riglits. The cook 


took tlie opportunity of taking stock an 
ascertaining what articles it would be necessar 
to procure, and at the end of about lialf an hoi 
everything was repacked, clean and sliipshajie. 

“ ’Tisn t raining so fast now,” said Charltoi 
“ Let’s start ; wo can’t stay here all day.” 

They all agreed. The sail was taken dow 
and the voyage recommenced. Before long tl 
rain ceased, and the sun made an attemi 
to show itself through the breaks in the cloud 
Inexprcs>ibly beautiful the trees looked, a 
shining with drops of rain, which the rays ( 
: the sun turned into sparkling gems. The cn- 
broke into a cheer as at last the rain absolute] 
ceased, and they passed into Maple Durhai 
lock in a bright sunshine. 

Maple Durham is a painter’s paradise, hut tl 
occupants of a boat must postpone looking i 
the sia'iiery till they have passed the cros 
stream just below the lock, or they will inevi 
ably be swept into the right bank. That difl 
culty surmounted, they can look their fill at tl 
pretty islets which dot the river, at the dashin 
weirs, the moss-covered old mill, and the pi 
tiiresquely situated church-tower. A few yan 
farther on, and they will see on the left oie 
the most beautiful old houses on tko Thame 
Maple Durham House, the property of tl 
Blounts, coktaining, it is said, several seer 
rooms and passages, used for hiding members < 
the King’s party in the time of the e’ommoi 
wealth. The scenery round this portion of tl 
river is only excelled, if excelled at all, by oi 
other part, the reach between Cookham ai 
Boulter’s lock. 

“Look,” cried Figgis, suddenly, “there’s 
kingfisher ! ” As he spoke the beautifnl bin 
which bad been sitting motionless on a boufj 
just above the w’ater, flashed along the surfai 
like a meteor, close to the boat, the crew havir 
a good view of his exquisite orange and bli 
plumage. “ Isn’t it a beauty ! ” 

“‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,’ 
quoted Budd. “ That’s why I missed seeing i 
1 suppose.” 

“ Heigho! ” sighed Martin, as they once mo 
began to move, after a long look at the scen< 
“ 1 should like to stay about here for a wcel 
and paint every house and tree in the ^lace.” 

“ That’s the worst of you artists," said Bud< 
“ you always think you can improve on natur 
Now 1 should have thought the traes we 
of exactly the right colour, and here you a 
wanting to paint them. But 1 suppose I ha^ 
no taste.” 

“ I wonder,” whispered Charlton to Martii 
“ if we can get Figgis past the Roebuck wit) 
out his noticing it; w’e really haven’t mu< 
time to lose.” 

“ He’s sculling, so there is a chance. Tal 
about something when we are near it.” 

Charlton tried to, but naturally a subje 
failed, and so did his object ; for as they near* 
the little landing-stage the captain said, 

“ Pull into the shore ; here’s the Roebuck.” 

{To he contintied.) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AT length lost a^l patience at the non- 
amv^ of the expected interpreter, and 
made a profound salaam to the 
iHf, which was, I saw, accurately imitated 
f Jftck, who was at my side with a comical 
ipression of countenance not indicative of 
;ac)i respect for the great man. The chief 


>loq 


countrymen will be here soon, and that 
then there will be no lack of people better 
able to interpret for you than I am. You 
of course know that the English attempted 
to make a landing, but have been defeated, 
and it is thought probable that they will 
make another attempt in this direction.’* 
He appeared to say this in a very signifi¬ 
cant manner. The information be gave 
might or might not be correct, but there 
was a friendliness in his look and tone 
which led me to suppose that he knew I 
was English, and that he wished to warn 
me of my danger. I was doubtful what 
to say in return, but quickly resolved to 
hurry down to the watering party to advise 


I took the advice and ordered Jack to 
find his way down to the boats, and to tell 
the mates to hurry on board with or with¬ 
out water, and to advise Captain Hassall 
to get under weigh immediately. I added, 
“ Tell him to stand off and on for a couple 
of hours. If I am at liberty I will put off 
in a native boat, but if I am detained, tell, 
him to save the ship and cargo, and thah 
I hope before long to make my escape.” 

Jack fully imderstood my message, but 
I must say to his credit, that he seemed 
very unwilling to leave me to my fate. 

“ I am in no danger,” I remarked ,* “I 
may possibly be detained a few days, but 
I am not likely to suffer any other incon-> 
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‘id something which I understood to 
that he hoped I would remain longer, 
really was anxious to return on 
jrf, I only bowed again lower than 
^ and pointed towards the harbour, 
’’rtiiming to move in the direction of the 
^ce. He did not attempt to stop me, 
*d the people who had come with me 
I saw, prepared to accompany me 
* 4 . 

I bad just reached the outside, when I 
‘Approaching an individual dressed in 
•j^re shirt and sarong^ or kilt, whom 
^■ally took h) be a Javanese. 

stopped and looked at mo atten- 
Mying in Dutch, “ I was sent for by 
^ chief to come and interpret for a 
^ch ^ntleman who has arrived here on 
diplomatic business of importance, 
he happy to do my best, but you 
^ svare that some of the troops of your 


them to return on board and to warn 
Captain Hassall, that be might be ready 
immediately to get under way. I turned 
to the seeming native, whom I now dis¬ 
covered to be a Dutchman, and thanked 
him for what he had told me, remarking 
that our business was of no consequence, 
and that as it was possible the wind might 
change, I proposed returning on board at 
once. He smiled, and said he thought it 
was the best thing I could do. This con¬ 
vinced me of his good feeling, and that he 
knew I was English. Just at that moment 
a guard of soldiers emerged from the 
palace, and their officer addressing the 
Dutchman, made signs to me that I was 
forthwith to return. 

“ I am sorry,” observed the Dutchman to 
me in English, “ we must attend the sum¬ 
mons, but your boy need not, and you may 
, send him to let your companions Imow.” 


venience. Now, quick, my lad, or ^ the 
ship and all hands may be caught in a 
trap.” 

Jack gave me a nod, and was off like a 
shot. I scarcely expected, however, that 
he would be allowed to go free; but no 
one I suppose had received orders to stop 
him, and so he pursued his way unmo¬ 
lested. The officers of the guard had, in 
the meantime, been speaking to the Dutch¬ 
man, who told me that I must return 
forthwith, as the chief was waiting to 
receive me. I of course could do nothing 
else than face about, and with my new 
friend accompany the ^lard. The men 
were armed with formidable long spears and 
daggers, but the officer carried a musket, 
wluch looked more like an ensign of autho¬ 
rity than a weapon to be used. As X 
returned through the courtyard I consi- 
dered what I slmuld say to the chief. ” Tell 
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truth and be not afraid,” said con- 
flcience. I dt^termined to do so. 

When I re-entered the hall of audience, 
the chief was seated on his divan, and 
evidently intended to receive me in greater 
state. Some of the a'^semblage sat down 
cross-legged on cushions in front of the 
divan, while others stood with their 
bodies bent forward on either side, 
ttie guards who remained turning their 
backs on the great man. The Dutchman 
and I took our seats on cushions directly 
belijw the divan. I found afterwards that 
among the Javanese a sitting posture is 
•considered more respectful than an upright 
one. The chief, through the Dutch inter¬ 
preter, now asked mo a number of ques¬ 
tions, which, according to my previous 
dot^ermination, I answered correctly. The 
great man, I thought, looked somewhat 
surprised at finding that I was not so 
important a person as he had at first sup¬ 
posed. 

Occasionally my Dutch friend remarked 
that I had better not reply to some of the 
^questions put to me, but I answered that I 
was perfectly ready to stand by the con¬ 
sequences of any thing I might say. Such 
has been my practice through life—I might 
say, more modestly, my endeavour—to do 
right on all occasions, to avow whatever I 
have done, and to take the consequences 
whatever they may be. I do not say that 
such a mode of proceeding may not occa¬ 
sionally get a man seemingly into trouble, 
but I do say that it is the only right course, 
and that he is equally certain to get out of 
it again ; whereas an opposite course must 
lead him into difficulties, and involve him 
more and more as he tries to extricate him¬ 
self by prevarication, subterfuge, or false¬ 
hood. I therefore told the chief that I 
had come on shore hoping to open up a 
trade with him, under the belief that the 
country was no longer either in possession 
of the Dutch or French, but that it was 
now under the rule of England. If I was 
mistaken I was ready to undergo the 
penalty, and must run the risk of being 
treated as a prisoner of war should I fall 
into the hands of the French, but that as 
the English were the friends of the rulers 
and penple of Java, I expected to be treated 
by him as a friend. 

This answer, which I had reason to 
believe the Dutchman faithfully interpreted, 
seemed to please the chief. However, he 
made no direct reply to me, but spoke for 
some time aside to his companions, whom 
I took to be officially counsellors or 
advisers. One made a remark, then 
another, and at last one said something at 
which I thought ray friend t>ie Dutchman 
looked rather blank. A good deal of dis¬ 
cussion took place, when I h« ard the chief 
issue some orders to the officers of the 
guards. Immediately on this, two of the 
counsellors got up, and with the officer and 
several other persons and part of the guard, 
left the hall. 

The movement seemed to give great 
satisfaction to the counsellors, especially to 
the gentleniau who had made the sugges¬ 
tion, as I fancied, which led to it, while a 
pleased smile played over the countenance 
of the chief. .^1 the time the honest 
Dutchman looked very much annoyed. At 
length I asked him what it was all about. 

“ I suppose that I shall not be found 
fault wdth for telling you,” no answered. 
“And I assure you that I would much 
rather not have to «ve you such unplea¬ 
sant information. Do not look surprised 
or annoyed, and no harm can come of it. 
Till' fact is that the chief here, the governor 


of this district, Mulock Ben Azel, is not a 
bright genius, and though he had made up 
his mind to detain you, it had not occurred 
to him to detain y<mr vessel. The idea, 
however, was suggested to him just now 
by one of these cunning gentlemen, and he 
has sent a party to step her. The Javanese 
are rather daring fellows, so that the cap¬ 
tain must be smart if he would get away 
from them.” 

This was indeed a disagreeable announoe- 
ment. I congratulated myself, however, 
at having sent off Jack to warn Captain 
Hassall, and I had great hopes that he 
would have followed my advice and got 
the Baibara under way before the 
Javanese could reach her. I thanked 
the Dutchman for his sympathy and 
kindness. 

“ I have a warm regard for the English,” 
ho answerea: ”I have received much 
kindness at the hands of your country¬ 
men, and am glad of an opportunity of 
proving my gratitude. As far as you are 
concerned I may be of service, but if these 
gentry get hold of your vessel, I am afraid 
that they will not let her go till they have 
cleaned aut her hold.” 

I, of course, ou hearing all this became 
very impatient to go and see whether the 
Barbara was leaving the harbour, but, as 
far as I could, I concealed my feelings, and 
desired ray Dutch friend to inquire of 
Mulock Ben Azel whether he desired my 
presence any longer; and if not, I begged 
leaVe to go forth into the ojDcn air that I 
might gaze on the beautiful scenery amidst 
which he had the happiness of dwelling 
and I had the happiness of finding myself. 
I fancy that the interpreter gave my request 
a more oriental turn. The chief was at all 
events pleased to comply with it, and 
directed some of bis attendants and my 
Dutch friend to accompany me. I made a 
profound salaam, as if I was highly pleased 
at all that had occurred. The act was 
somewhat hypocritical I must confess, but, 
at all events, I was heartily glad to get 
over the audi^ce, which was becoming very 
tedious. 

As soon as I got out on the terrate* I 
have before described as affording a magni¬ 
ficent view of the surrounding country, I 
eagerly looked seaward in search of the 
Barbara. 1 almost gave a shout of satis¬ 
faction as I saw her with a strong breeze 
offshore, standing away under all the canvas 
she could carry. She had good reason to 
make the best use of her heels, for a whole 
fleet of boats, some of considerable size and 
full of men. were in hot chase after her. I 
stood with my companions eagerly watch¬ 
ing the chase, though the objects of our 
interest were very different. I was anxions 
that the Barbara should escape, they that 
she should be caught. I knew for one, 
though, that if good seamanship would 
emable him to get away, Captain Hassall 
would give his pursuers the slip. I knew 
too that he would not be taken, even if 
the boats should catch him up, without a 
fight. My earnest hope was therefore that 
the breeze might continue. In that climate, 
however, the land wind often falls towards 
the evening, and if it should do so, it 
would give the Javanese,a great ad¬ 
vantage. I foimd my new friend by my 
side, atid I glanced at him. 

Your vessel sails well, and I am glad 
of it,” he observed. “The orders were to 
bring her in at all risks ; at the same time, 
if her captain shows a b(dd front I do not 
think the natives will dare to attack him 
at a distance from the land.” 

My hopes and fears alternately rose and 


fell as I watelieii the chase. Sometime 
the boats seemed to be gaining on lioi 
At other times she appeared to be obtainiiii 
the advantage. Sjie continued to increas 
her canvas till every stitch she could carr 
was set on her, studding sails on eithe 
side, royals, and even still lighter sail 
above them, which we used to call sky 
scrapers. I now observed that althong 
there were several large boats engaged i 
the chase, they were but slow sailers, an 
that the small ones were drawing ahea 
of them. These of course would be moi 
easily dealt with by the Barbara's ere 
than the larger craft. 

The latter were vessels of about fort 
tons, carrying fifty or sixty persons. T1 
hulls of thuse I had seen on landing wei 
neatly built, with round he^ds and stems 
I and over the bulls were light small house 
composed of bamboos, and divided iu1 
three or four cabins. The sides wei 
formed of split bamboos about four fc 
high, with windows in them to open an 
shut at pleasure; the roofs were almo 
flat, and thatched with palm leaves. T1 
oars are worked by the crew standir 
at the fore and after part of the vesst 
I thought that probably the boats now ; 
chase of the Barbara were modifications ' 
I this sort of craft, and more adapted 
I warlike purposes than they were. T1 
natives became at length even more excib 
than I was as the breeze occasionally f< 
and gave tbeir boats an advantage. Tb< 
knew also that the land breeze would so< 
set in, which I did not. They probab 
fancied that when it did, the vessel won 
bo caught in a trap, not knowing that s] 
could haul her wind and still keep ahei 
of them. 

I stood watching the various circuii 
stances of the chase, till at length, great 
to my relief, I saw the boats, as if 1 
'signal, begin to return together to war 
the shore, while the Barbara contiiiu 
8tf.nding off shore till she met the s 
breeze, when she hauled her wind and sto< 
away to the northward. My Dutch friei 
coDgratulateid me on her escape. 

“ And as it appears that you are not 
be detained as a prisoner, the sooner y* 
get out of this place the better,” he o 
served. “I will gladly welcome 5 ’ou to n 
abode, where you can remain till we ga 
further information as to the result of t 
British expedition a^^ainst Batavia. If 
is ultimately successful, your ship will p 
in at that place, and you can rejoin her.’ 

I gladly accepted his ofier. As i 
passed through the large entrance court! 
j)ointed out two large Indian fig-trees, ai 
told me that under them was the pla 
where criminals were executed. On ea 
side of the court was a row of the sai 
description of tree. We descended t 
hill towards the harbour. On approachii 
it I heard the shrill voice of a boy cryii 
out loudly amid the shouts and cbatterii 
! of a number of natives. I soon recognise 
I the voice of Jack Dobbs, w’ho had, I hj 
I hoped, made his escape in the boal 
The people, seeing me accompanied I 
guards, made way for Jack, who rj 
towards me, crying out, 

“Oh, save me, Mr. Braithwaite, sa 
me, sir. These savinges are a-going 
out off my head, or to hang me up and 
and eat me. They eat people in flu 
parts, and they look as if they ■wou 
make nothing of devouring me.” 

In vain I tried to pacify him. He seem 
to fear that the natives were going to tre 
me in the same way he thought that th 
were about to treat him. 
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“But what made you come back. Jack?” 
lasted. ‘‘I thought that you had gone 
off to the ship. ” 

“ What, have you all alone among the 
saringes ! ” he answered, looking up re- 
pioathfully at me. “ No, no, sir. After 
t:u have bei n so kind to me, and always 
took me with you wherever you’ve been, 
ind we was nearly all drowned together ! 
Xa, no, if harm is to come of it, I says to 
EiYself, m go shares vrith Mr. Braithwaito, 
whatever happens; so, when the boats 
>boved oil, 1 scud away, and when ths men 
filled me to come along with them, and 
BOt to mind you, for that I could do you 
BO good, I wouldn’t go back, but kept 
kkoning them to be off, so away they 
vent, and I ran up in shore and hid myself. 
The savinges, howsomdever, found me out 
it liist, and as long as they thought that 
•jey should get hold of the ship they 
rrfited me civil enough, as they might a 
let monkey; but when they found that 
they could not catch her, they turned 
bieir rage on me, and what they’re going 
B) do with us I’m sure I don’t know, oh 
kr! oh dear ! ** 

Jack’s fears were very natural, for the 
kk-skinned, half-nak^ Javanese, with 
iheir glittering kreeses or daggers in their 
hods, which they flourished about while 
iey vociferated loudly, were very fero- 
jjU5-looking fellows. 

“They are disappointed,” said the 
Dutchman, “ at the escape of your ship, 
md they accuse the boy of being the 
of the boats going off and giving 
le: warning. Let him, however, keep 
]u?e to me, and I will do my best to pro-* 
h:i him.” 

My new friend, who, by-the-by, told me 
k name was Peter Van Deck, now ad- 
hased the people and told them that the 
Djy was not to blame; whatever he had 
iiDe was in consequence of the orders he 
ki received, and that he had no inten- 
tiin of offending them. I had slipped a 
k small pieces of coin which I had for- 
t:iiately in my pocket into his hand, and 
his distributing these among the most 
^iuential of the assemblage, public 
ciinion was turned completely in our 
koor, and we were allowed to proceed 
•itbout further molestation. A small 
bestowed on the officer of the guard 
uda like beneficial effect, and after re¬ 
viving an assurance from Mynheer Van 
Deck that we would not run away, and 
vould be found at his house if wanted, 
ii- aad his men, very much to my relief, 
BX‘k their departure, while the Dutchman, 
Jiik, and I, set off in an opposite direction. 
The island of Java, it must be remem- 
tvTed, runs about due east and west. Our 

was towards the west, or in the 
Section of Batavia. There was, however, 

B t far off, about twenty miles I under- 

- >«!, a town and fort, garrisoned by 

troops, called Cheribon. The 
!»ncry was very fine, heightened by the 
ijiuriance of tropical vegetation. On our 
f: rose a succcs-sion of heights beyond 
*|iirh appeared the summits of the ridge 

- lity mountains which runs down the 
-^Tre of the island, dividing it longi- 
‘kiially into two parts, of which, how- 
I’tr. the northern is the largest, most 

and best known. My Dutch friend 
Vis very communicative respecting the 
^kuctions of the country, and the man- 
and customs of the inhabitants. I 
t'M down, therefore, the information I 
'"’>ived from him, which I give in as con- 
a form as I can. 

Ihe climate is certainly hot, as might 


be expected from being so near the equator, 
but it is much more endurable than 1 had 
expected to find it, and on the sides of the 
mountains it is often quite cool, so that 
thick clothing is necessary. As also the 
nights are nearly the same length as the 
days, there is time for the air to cool while 
the sun is below the horizon. The bad 
or unhealthy monsoon blows from the west, 
from the end of November to the beginning 
of March. This is the rainy season. After 
it the easterly winds blow for some time. 
The breaking up of the monsoon is the 
most unhealthy season of all. There are 
no navigable rivers, but numerous streams 
descend from the mountains and irrigate 
the land. One of the chief productions of 
this country is pepper. It is produced 
from a plant of the vine kind, Piper nigrumy 
which twines its tendrils round poles or 
trees, like ivy or hops. The pepper-corns 
grow in bunches clo!*e to each other. They 
are first green, but afterwards turn black. 
When dried they are separated from the 
dust and partly from the outward mem¬ 
braneous coat by means of a kind of win¬ 
now, and are then laid up in warehouses. 
The white pepper is the same production as 
the black It undergoes a procens to change 
its colour, being laid in lime, which takes 
off the outer black coat and leaves it white. 

Bice is also produced iu large quantities. 
It grows chiefly in low fenny ground. 
After it has been sown, and has shot up 
about half a foot from the ground, it is 
transplanted by little bundles of one or 
more plants in rows ; then, by damming 
up the many rivulets which abound in this 
country, the rice is inundated in the rainy 
season, and kept under water till the stalks 
have attained sufficient strength, when the 
land is drained by opening the dams, and 
it is soon dried by the great heat of the 
sun. At the time of the rice harvest the 
fields have much the same apx>earance as 
our wheat and barley fields, and indeed are 
uniformly covered with a still more bril¬ 
liantly golden hue. The sickle is not used 
in reaping the rice, but instead of it a small 
knife, with which the stalk is cut about a 
foot under the ear; this is done one by 
one, and the ears are then bound in 
sheaves, the tenth of which is the pay of 
the mower. The paddee, which is the 
name given to the rice while in the busk, 
does not ^ow, like wheat and barley, in 
compact ears, but, like oats, in loose spikes. 
It is not threshed to separate it from the 
husks, but pounded in large wooden blocks 
hollowed out, and the more it is pounded 
the whiter it becomes when boiled. Bice, 
with fish or a little meat chopped up, 
constitutes the chief food of the inha¬ 
bitants. Sugar, coffee, and indigo are 
also largely produced. 

For the purposes of agriculture buffaloes 
are used instead of horses. They are very 
large animals, bigger and heavier than our 
largest oxen, furnished with great ears, 
and horns which project straight forward 
and bend inwards. A hole is bored through 
the cartilage of the nose, and these huge 
animals are guided by a cord which is 
passed through it. They have little eyes, 
and their colour is generally ashy grey. 
They are so aceustooied to be led three 
times a day into the « ater to cool them¬ 
selves, that they cannot without doing so 
be brought to work. The people them¬ 
selves, by-the-by, are ^nat bathers, both 
men and women, the children, who seldom 
wear clothes till they are seven or eight, 
being constantly in the water. That said 
custom must be a great saving of expense 
to the parents of a large family. The people 


are generally of a light brown colour, of a 
middle height and well proportioned, with 
a broad forehead and aflattish nose, which 
has a slight curve downward at the tip. 
Their hair is black, and is always kept 
smooth and shining with cocoa-nut oil. 
The dress of the women consists of a piece 
of cotton doth wrapped round the body 
and covering the bosom, under which it is 
secured; it then hangs down to the knees, 
and sometimes to the ankles, while 
the shoulders and part of the back remain 
imcovered. The hair of their head, which 
they wear very long, is turned up and 
twisted round like a fillet, fastened with 
long bodkins of different sorts of wood, 
tortoise-shell, silver, or gold, according to 
the rank of the lady. It is often adorned 
with a variety of flowers. The Javanese 
are nominally Mohammedans, but iu the 
interior especially a number of idolatrous 
practices are still kept up. 

Pleasantly conversing we at length 
reached the residence of Mynheer Van 
Deck. It was built in the best style of 
native architecture, that is to say, on a 
raised platform of stone or brick; the outer 
walls were of brick, with a verandah of 
bamboo, all round which the partitions, ns 
was most of the furniture, were of bamboo, 
which had a very cool appearance, and was 
sufficient for a hot climate. My host was 
a bachelor, not from choice, he assured me, 
but from necessity, on account of the 
scarcity of European ladies in the island. 

“ Those who are bom here are so ill- 
educated, and so indolent, that a man is 
better without their society, ” he remarked. 

In spite of this drawback he received me 
very hospitably and kindly, and though I 
was vexed at having again been separated 
from my ship, I confessed to myself that I 
had very little cause to complain of my lot. 
I was leaning back on an easy bamboo 
chair and gazing out through a vista of 
palm-trees on the deep blue sea when the 
clatter of horses’ feet coming along the 
road caught our ears. As they drew near 
the clank of sabres was heard at the same 
time. The voice of an officer crying 
“Half’wasnext heard, and soon afterwards 
we saw him approaobing the house. My 
host, with a look of considerable annoyance, 
rose to receive him. He was a young and 
pleasant-lookiug man. 

“ Ah, Mynheer Van Deck, bon jour,” he 
said. ** You have in your house, I am 
given to understand, a foreigner, supposed 
to be an English spy. I am come to de¬ 
mand him from you.” 

“ I am the person to whom you allude, 
monsieur,” I said, rising from my seat and 
going forward. “You are, however, 
wrongly informed. I am an Englishman, 
but not a spy. I landed, not knowinij that 
this part of the island was in possession of 
the French, and had I not been detained I 
should have returned to my ship.” 

“I am not here to dispute the point, 
monsieur,” he said, bowing politely. “ I 
must perform my duty, and faat is to con¬ 
vey you with me to Cheribon, where my 
superior officers will investigate the mat¬ 
ter. You have supped, I conclude; w<*. 
will therefore take ^vantage of the cool of 
the evening, and make good as much of 
our journey as the waning day will allow 
us to perform.” 

My Dutch friend shrugged his shoulders. 
There was nui much time for consideration. 

I saw that I had no resource but to obey, 
though I must own that I did so with a 
very bad grace. 

(7o be continued.) 
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“ I Vo just delivered the B.O.P. letters to the 
Editor ; and don’t those boys write ! ” 


7. Chapman, F. plater, and Others.—l. In the paint¬ 
ing competition. “Calm" and “Storm," the work is 
to be done in colours. The subjects may he painted 
separately, and this in many cases would probably 
be the better way. Of course, you must not merely 
colour our engraving. Tlie size of the paintings is 
entirely optional. 2. The engi-avings need not be 
closely followed; they are giv. n by way of sugges¬ 
tion rather than for servile imitation, and hence they 
may be improved upon in any manner that may 
occur to the competitor. 3. “ Calm" may be painted 
either as sunset or moonlight, according to the fancy 
or taste of the worker. 4. The pictures need not be 
framed before being sent in, but if any competitors 
prefer to frame, of course th»^y are quite at liberty to 
do BO. 6. While it is not any part of the conditions, 
we should yet very naturally like to feel that all who 
take part in this extended series of competitions are 
also taking some part, however humble a one. In 
connection with tne “ Boy’s Own Lifeboat Fund." 
6. Of course, any boy filling up more than one col¬ 
lecting-card is credited in regard to the prize volumes 
with tlie total amount he may send in. As soon as 
the one canl is filled it should be sent in with the 
amount on it, and another obtained. We have not 
yet fixed the latest date for returning the c.irds, but 
naturally it will not be for some little tune yet, as 
otherwise colonial readers would feel themselves cut 
oflf from the good work. 

POWDER-MONKKT and Others.—In the Fretwork, as In 
the Illuminating competition, purchased designs are 
admissible (see conditions). “Boy’k Own Paper" has 
to appear in the frame. 

T. P. (King’s Cross.)—1. We have already clearly stated 
that articles sent in for the competitions are not 
returned, but the best are sent to hospitals, laws' 
refuges, etc., as a gift from readers of the Boy’s Own 
Paper. 2. You appear to make the great mistake of 
regarding the competitions solely as a means of win¬ 
ning prises, and hence, if you do not happen to secure 
a prize, you seem to think your labour would be en¬ 
tirely lost. How much better it would be, and how 
much greater chance you would have of ultimately 
succeeding in life as regards >our special studies, 
were you to look upon our competitions as a most 
valuable means of training, of having your work— 
which, from your inexperience, or the unwise com¬ 
mendation of friemis, you are greatly apt to over¬ 
estimate—not only Judged by competent authorities, 
but also brought into friendly rivalry with the efforts 
of others of your own age. 

S. J. C. and Others.—1. Read the rules again. Of course 
“Home, sweet Home" would not do for the lllu- 
miuations. What possible bearing has that upon the 
sea? Competitors may forwaid by rail, p«8t, or 
any other means more convenient to them. In all 
cases the carriage must be prc]»aiil. 2. More than 
one design may be sent in. 3. In the Music compe¬ 
tition you must of course select the words yourself. 
Were we to supply them to you, we should be doing 
half the work. 

A. K. L.—You do not catch us attempting a puzzle 
that comes to hand on tlie 1st of April. .Send in the 
answer and wo w ill tell you. A friend of ours In¬ 
forms us that he lioilcd it to arrive at the solution, 
but could not find the joint; and that, like 
George HI., who failed W understand how ihe apple 
got into the dumpling, he cannot make out how the 
keys got into the wood, and requires the key to ex¬ 
tract them. 
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X. and Others.—The puzzle on page 827 is not insol¬ 
uble. 

Homing Pigeons.-J. M. ,1.-1. If you mean to go in 
for Homers, do so thoroughly, and don’t mix them 
up in a loft with others. 2. Send one sliilling to 
Messrs. Hartley and Sous, Woolwich, for their book 
on Carrier Pigeons. It ^ves every useful hint for 
breeding and training. 3. The message should be 
written on very fine paper, and may then be attached 
to the leg by means of a small elastic band. 4. The 
space for every bird should be eighteen inches. 

J. L., Constant Reader, and Others.—The clock is 
only intended to have one hand to mark the hours, 
and silver-sand will answer, if preferred, used ac¬ 
cording to the directions given. 

Tortus and Tortoise.- 1. All reptiles, the tortoise 
included, can fast for a wonderfully long i>eriod with¬ 
out apparent inconvenience. There is now at the 
Crystal Palace a large alligator, which refused all 
fo^ for fourteen months, and then took to feeding 
voraciously every day. 2. The tortoise feeds on 
various vegetables, and is very fond of strawberries, 
always picking out the ripest fruit. It has been also 
known to make great havoc among pansies. Lettuce 
is perhaps the l>e8t food that can be given to the 
animal. 8. Tortoises require a fair amount of 
warmth, and. If permitted, can regulate their tempe¬ 
rature for themselves. Place in a sheltered comer 
a large heap of loose gravel, sand, grass, and leaves. 
'I'he tortoise will burrow into this lieap when it finds 
the weather too cold for it. If you like to make a 
rude burrow in the heap with a spud, the tortoise 
will mostly take advantage of it. 

8. A. N. M.—Opinions differ as to a composition for 
preserving skins. Arsenical soap is niucli used, and 
generally recommended. But the Rev. J. G. Wood 
has the strongest objection to arsenical soap, and 
always uses a solution of corrosive sublimate in 
spirits-of-wine. A rather large teaspoonful of pow¬ 
dered sublimate to a wine-pint of spirits is about the 
best proportion. The hands should be kept clear 
from the solution, and if some of it should be spilled 
or sprinkled upon the fingers, they should be rinsed 
with water at once. The late Mr. NVaterton used the 
solution constantly for nearly sixty years, and never 
suffered any inconvenience from it, whereas the 
arsenical soap has been known to cause the teeth to 
drop out and the health to be greatly affected. 
LOSPKS.— Apply to any of the military booksellers, such 
as Messrs. Mitchell, or Clowes, of Charing Cross. 

Anti-Burglar.—I f you have a revolver you must get 
a licence. It does not matter where you have it or 
how you use it. 

E. Woodward. — 'The pay varies in the different 
branches of the service : the Engineers are the best 
paid, but you would not be able at present to live 
comfortaViiy on your salary, no matter from how 
many things you might abstain. See answer to 
LOSPES, and apply for papers to addresses given 
therein. 

D. R.-A silver rouble Is worth 28. 3d., a paper rouble 
28., a mark, say Is., a guilder Is. 8d., a moidore 278., 
and an Italian cent is of the same value as a French 
centime. 

E. A. Asiiwkll.— You can get fencing foils, masks, 
etc., from most cricket outfitters. Try Wisden, or 
either of the Llllywhites. 

Tortoise writes “ I have just observed your puzzle, 
which Jippears to set forth that by cutting a square 
Into four pieces, and then transposing them into a 
parallelogram, the area becomes increased to the 
extent of one-slxty-fourth more than its original 
size. Surely this is too paradoxical to be anything 
more than a practical joke ! If any boy draws your 
two diagrams accunitely, he discovers an ugly hole 
extending diagonally from comer to comer of bis 
parallelogram. It can be shown that the area of 
this hole is just equal to the extra square contained 
in the rectangle; ’’ and then, by the different incli¬ 
nations of the lines forming the angles, he finds that 
the part of the gap which has parallel sides Ghe 
portion along which the two triangles overlap) has 
an area of | of that of one of the squares, and that 
each of the extremely acute triangles on either side 
of it has an area of X of a square, and !-f ,*«+= I- 
“Q. A. B." gets at it in another way, by cutting a 
piece of paper the same shape and rize as the gap. 
and then with three snips getting the small parallel¬ 
ogram and the two triangles. The two triangles he 
puts together, and forms a parallt-logram of the 
same height as the centre one, and he puU the two 
parallelograms end to end, and finds that the long 
parallelogram so formed is 8^ times the length, and 
,V the height of one of the squares, and8i-h,V = l. 
Other correspondents attack the problem in more 
ordinary and more complicated metliods, to which we 
need not allude. iSec p. 327 /or the Puzzle.] 

Food for Ferrets.—II. W. Stronge-I. 'The ordi¬ 
nary food is bread-and-milk or boiled oatmeal and 
milk, but they ought to have some kind of auimal 
food now i.nd then—mice, or birds, or meat of some 
kind. 2. Yes, 5ft. lin. is tall for a boy of eleven 
years and nine mouths. 

Pigeons.- 1. It is a very rare case indeed that four 
eggs are laid, but it is not unknown. 2. Give, while 
mating and pairing, good grey peas, barley, rice, 
wheat, and d»iri. This in«y be mixed. Give also ns 
a treat bird-seeds now and then, but be sparing with 
hemp. The young are fed by the parents. 3. Yes. 
4. The Horseman was considered a very good flyer. 
6. Toe penmanship Hi your last sentence is better 
[ than that of the fii-st. 
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(Sums received to June 20th, 1881.) 

£ 8. d. 

Amount previously acknowledged .. 9 0 10 

June 14.—Stanley Hannan (Ealing), 3s. 6d.; 

C. Denis Pitcher (Great Coram Street), Is.; 

Morris Charles Langford (Probus School), 

5b. : Joseph Reid (Poplar), 28.; Walter 
Reid, 28.; B. C. Dixon (I/>wer Norwoo<l), 

58. ; Per Alexander Meek (Dundee), 

£1 Os. 94. ; J. B. B. (Edinburgh), 2s. ..21$ 

June 16.—P. McL. (Glasgow), Ts. 6d. ; Per 
Maurice Gray (Ryde), £1 6s. 6d.; Per 
Archil>ald Carr (Sittingboume), £1 lOs. 3d.; 

J. S.,l8.3 5 3 

June 18.—D. S. (Montrose), 5 b. ; R. O. (Ken¬ 
dal), 58.0 10 0 

June 20.—Per Frederick Morgan (Talgarth), 

138. 6d. ; Per H. W. North (Cambridge), 

£1 Os. (kl.1 13 11 


June 21.—Per Percy Noise (Newport. I.W.), 
£1 Is.; PerR. L Smith(Skiptou), £1 2s. 7d.; 
P. J. B. (Bury, laincashire). Is. 

June 22. -Ernest T. P>T>er (New Radford), 

2s. ; John Young, 6d.. 

June 23. Per Harold Shann (Scarboro’), 
£14s. Gil.; Per Arthur Richard8(Exeter\ 4s ; 
James II Moore (Southsea), Is. 3<1.; Thomas 
Whiteman (R- d Lion Square), 28.; F. W. 
Isacke (Etlgware Road), lOs.; F. E. Place 
(Nottingham), 10s.; W. Lyall Lindsay (Ed¬ 
inburgh), Is.; S. A. J. (Strand), Kte.; Henry 
Porter (Kensington), 28. 

June 24.—Ernest Smith (Watford), Is.; Per 
R. W. Ivens (Uxbridge), 3s.; G. J. C. (Rush- 
den), 6d.: “ Reduced Price" (Sheffield). 28.; 
Edward W. Cook (Buntingford), Is. 6d. .. 


2 4 7 

0 2 0 


3 4 £ 

0 S ( 


June 25.—W. A. (Birmingham). Is.; O. L. 

Sclater (Reading', Is.; Ih'ysof “ Timshnry 
House School ’’ (Reading), £113s. 9d.; H. B. 

Moore (Stratford), G<1. ; Per Arthur Groves 

(Middleham), £1 Is. 7d.2 17 H 

June 27.- Per Herbert Coe (Chelmsford), 

Os. 3<1.; Per Frederick Bryant (Plumstead), 

1.5s. 2d. ; F. J. Grant, G<1. ; J. W. Bowers 
(Stratford), 5$. ; J. A. Scott (Edinburgh), 

Is. Gd.; Ernest Nosworthy (Handsworth), 

is. Gd.1 12 i; 


June 28.- Ebenezcr Gibbs (Lewes). Is. 6d. ; 

W. A., 2d. ; Frank Crosoer (Favorshara), 
lOs.; A. Schofield (Sheffield), 28. Gd.; Charles 
E. Nichols (Edgware Road), 28. 6d.; V. 
Rossiter, Is. ; H. W. Monington (Lewis¬ 
ham), 2s. ; George K. Pollock (Newtown, 

Leeds). 28. Gd ; Per Walter J. Cooper 
(Robin Hood Bay), lOs. Id.; Ajax, Is. ..1 Id 

June 20.--\Villiam Carr (Stockbury), Is. Id.; 
Osiosephclus (Sherbonie), is. 3d. ; B. P. S. 
(Leeds), lOs. ; 1‘er John F. Morris (Dukin- 
fleld), 10s. : 0. K. Oldham (Sale), Is. Gil.; 

Per John Elston (Sittingboume), £1 IDs. 2d.; 
George, Fred, and Bertie (Lewisham), 10s. 3 13 

June 30.—Irish True Blue. 2s.; Pandlte (Tor¬ 
quay), Is. lOd.; K. 11. W., Is. 2d.; Cheveley 
(Hastings), .58. ; Per Harry Thmsh (Bays- 
water), 98. 3d.0 19 


Carried forward .. £34 2 
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A TRUE TALE OF THE«|^ 
TRANSVAAL. ' 

PART II. - 

N ight came on, but brought 
no repose to the little 
party of fugitives. After a 
stoppage of the shortest possi¬ 
ble duration, to enable ihe 
horses to snatch a few mouth¬ 
fuls of grass, they remounted 
and fled on into the night, 
sometimes startled by the 
^ roar of a lion, or by the 
discordant and mysterious 
\ noises with which the i 
\ mocking bird seems to de- I 
A light to puzzle and i 
frighten the travel- M 


A rr.oment of terrible darj 
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The Bdcts* horses are able to perfi»rm 
prodijn* Kof endurance; one has been known 
to make a hundred and twenty miles in 
tweiity-four hours; they are accustomed 
to make long journeys, travelling night 
and dav, wjth 8trt)i)p5ige8 sometimes only 
amounting to six or Srven hours (»ut of the 
twenty-four. But such extraordinary 
feats, although possible occasionally, could 
not bo expt^cted of any animals who had 
only just ended a loiig atid weary journey 
before they w^ere required to retrace their 
steps at high pressure, and before the 
second night had passed another horse was 
worn out. Abar dotiing him in his turn, 
the fugitives pushed on as best they might 
with three, the country becoming more 
difficult as they advanced. Plain and wood 
changed into ravine and mountain, and at 
close of day a reconnais8t»i.ce from a hilltop 
rev. aled tho fact that their pursuers were 
within the range of a glass. 

Delay was now out of the question; the 
flagging horses were urged on once more, 
and the close of day found them still ad¬ 
vancing—now, however, with but two 
steeds left. 

Abandoning the direct route, the party 
turned aside during the night; hoping to 
mislead their pursuers. A longer r» st than 
usual was made, iu order, if posf^ible, to 
retain the ai<l of the remaining hordes, as, 
should another fall lame, the girls would 
not be able to ride. At StcrU's ^uggestion 
they all painted themselves hl.ick, iu order 
that if seen from a distance the Zulus might 
be deceived. Hans himself, on whom the 
duty of provisioning the party res* cd, re¬ 
tained ti-e full dress of a native warrior, as 
he had occiisionally to leave the others and 
plunge into the bush, where their enemies 
might, for aught they know, be lurking. 
In fact, during the following day two of 
them pas.-cd quite clo^e to him as he lay 
crouched amongst the tall grass, and it was 
with some oifliculty that be managed to 
re^in his frit-nds without discovery. 

Mattel s came to a crisis during the fol¬ 
lowing day. Another horse gave in, 
thoroughly and hopelessly worn out. The 
little party turned into a wood to hold a 
council of war, or rather of retreat; fate 
seemed to he against them; they had seen 
parties of savnges in tho distance at inter¬ 
vals during tho day, and tho risk of dis¬ 
covery grew every moment. But a tem¬ 
porary inconvenience served them in good 
stead. A heavy rain fell, one of those 
drenching storms that almost change tho 
face of a country in a few hours, converting 
holes into pools and fissures into bubbling 
streams. The marks of their footsteps, 
which liitherto had been a guide to their 
enemies, were utterly obliterated, and the 
savages, nevrr dreaming that their prey 
was so ne.ir, pu8hed on over the hills, 
leaving our party saf^ for a time. 

Anxious was the deliberation that night 
as they sat under a ginut tree and heard 
the storm pelting above their heads. To 
attempt hi escape on f»»ot through a 
country infested with savages in actual 
pursuit of them would bo madne,ss. There 
was but one hope left. It was decided 
that one of the men should take the re¬ 
maining horse and make an attempt to 
reach home alone; by making a wide detour 
and travelling at first only by night, tiiore 
was still hope that he might accomplish 
the journey without capture. If ho did 
succoed, he must raise a commando and 
return to the re>icuo of the others as speedily 
as possible. Th^^y in the mrantirae must 
hide, aud do the best they could to maintain 
i \! t ir existence until auccour arrived. It was 


doi ided that Sterk and Piiiionloo should 
remain with Ka»hrina and her sister: their 
companion was tho one chosen to attempt 
the scarcely less hazardous journey. It 
was fouud that they had ninety bullets 
between them; of these a third were given 
to the horseman, who gallop* d off, t«ca cely 
hof»ing ever to meet his comrades again. 

Their hope was n'> greater than his; but, 
with tho indomitable energy whirh cha¬ 
racterised them, they began with daA/n to 
reconnoitre for a good hiding-place. No 
Zulus were in sight, so they bad no fear of 
discovery for tho presort. After a car* ful 
search Stork dincovered a cave in a preci¬ 
pice on the side of a ravine which seemed 
to have bi^cn made for his purpose. Above, 
below, and on both sides of it were preci¬ 
pices ; the only approach to it was by a 
rough path on the face of the rock on the 
right-hand side. Up thin path heclimbed, 
and found thtt tho cavo afforded suffi¬ 
cient accommodation for all of them. In 
front of it was a projict ng flat ledge 
about three feet wide, and a careful survey j 
showed that, with the exception of the path 
by which he had asctnded, toe j>osition ‘♦as 
impregnable by assault. Rapidly deseend- 
ing, he sent up tho two girls and Piinc< l‘>o 
with ad the impediinei ta which they 
possessed, whilst he started on a hunting 
expedition to obtain sufficient bind for 
their sustenance during the time that they 
might be imprisoned At the mo-t they 
could only hope for a da>’8 respite, for the 
savages would be sure to r. turn spee»iily 
from their pursuit, so all wo«ked hard. 

Hans soon reiumed after a most success¬ 
ful foray, tho chief results of whioU were 
six springboks and two honeycombs. With 
the assistance of Princeloo the spoil whs 
carried to the cave, the p»th to which had 
been still further broken down during the 
day by tho latter, so that it was now im¬ 
possible for more than tme to ap]»roach at 
a time. W^ater was not forgotten, every 
available receptacle w’as filled, and a rivulet 
which ran down the precipice was diverted 
into the cave; so that as far as food and 
drink were concerned they had nothing to 
fear. A fire was lit and the nnimnls were 
skinned and cut up; the slices were well 
dried and hung, after which they will keep 
good for months. The cave was made as 
habitable as circumstances W’onld permit, 
and for the first time for days tho fugitives 
felt in comparative safety. 

It was, however, only comparative. 
Before night their hiding-^ lace w’as dis¬ 
covered by one of the Zulu impies, who 
immediately decamped to ob'ain aid. 
Sterk was not greatly alarmed, however; 
he knew that his position was impregnable 
so long as ammunition and provisions held 
out, and before either faihd aid would 
perhaps arrive. After tho first undisturbed 
night’s rest which they had cnjoied for 
some time, a careful watch, however, being 
kept by the men in rotation, the first 
beams of sunlight showed that their 
enemies were returning with reinforce¬ 
ments, and that a siege was about to com¬ 
mence. 

By eight o’clock there were thirty Zulus 
at the foot of the preci| ice, and the attack 
then began: a'-segais were hurled one after 
the otb* r, but without eff. ct; the girls were 
instructed to keep witliin the shelter of 
the cave, whilst the men pioi^ected them- 
selve with tho shields which Hms had 
captured, and by improvised rlctences of 
skins. Seeing that they might exhaust 
their whole crock of a^segins and be no 
nearer the atrainiuent of their object, the 
boBicgers resolved to try to carry the 


position by assault. Six or seven of tin 
climbed up the na»row parh and proceed 
without interruption until they were c o 
to tho ledge on which the w'hite men st >• 
gun in hand. Then, as tho forHinc 
native stepped on to the platf»»nn the t\ 
guns rang out, and with fearful yells thr 
Zulus fell down the precipice. Two h 
fallen by the ^ingle shot of Sterk. T 
others, frightened by their coniradi 
death, retreated. 

This was all very well; but, as the 
were only fifty bullets left, it was iiece 
sary to hit upon some plan of defii. 
which would not involve the loss of ai 
munition. Hans soon foun<l one. ' 
carry up the springboks on the proc<^di 
day he had cut several long buTiibiv 
slung on which the animals were carri 
by himself and Princeloo; these b.-xnilM 
he now improvised into spears by attachi 
to their extremities the head-* tf tho 
gais which had fallen in the cave. AV 
these they were able t » reach the p c 
where the ledge broke dew’llw’aids int ) 1 
first step of the path without quirti 
the «ave; the guns were given to the gir 
and the two men, armed witu their n 
weapons, took up their position ready : 
the next attack. 

It was not long in coming. More Zu 
swarmed up the path close bohitid cj* 
other; but the long spears were ofiV-ctiv* 
used, and as each head appeared above i 
ledge, a swift thrust disp«*.«od of its uwj 
before even an assegai could lie thrown, 
simultaneous flight of assi gais from bel 
did no harm, thanks to the pn-ca itiv 
they had taken; and when at last id;: 
closed in the little party were sti 1 uiduj 
and apparently as safe as at tho begiimi 
of the day. Watch was of course kcqit 
night, but no attack was made; an oc 
sional harmless assegai was the only si 
that their foes were below. 

The next day the attar-k was renew 
By this time parties had come in from 
surrounding country, until at least a In 
dred natives wore now collected. 1 
content with again attempting to scale 
precipice by the pathway, in thn aftern< 
the besiegers improvised ladders, j 
swarmed up the face of the rock, oi 
however, to meet with a similar fate fi 
the spears to that which awaited tl: 
who climbed the pathway. Once tl 
was a moment of real danger — a Z 
seized the spear which Sterk thrust 
him, and nearly pulled him fiom the ler 
Happily KathIina was on the watch, 
a well-directed shot from her gun di-pc 
of the savage and the danger at. oi 
This was the only shot fired during 
day. 

The continual defeat of all their assa 
seemed to tell upon the blacks, and t 
attacks became less frequent. The C' 
ing and night passed without, their nial 
any new attempt, and during the next 
they refrained from risking any iiior*« 1 
in useless escalading. Not tlmt they 
any intention of abandoning tho ^i* go 
would bo absurd to imHgiiie that an a 
of Zulus would submit to defeat from : 
whites, of whom two i^*ere gi»ls. 

A new stFatageiu was resorted to du 
the day: some natives crept to the to 
the precipice by a roundabout rout6 a] 
the spur of the hiU, and commenced i 
ing boulders down the face of the r, 
the only effect, however, was to. make 
fugitives kefp carefully witliin the c 
when the missiles fell on the lodge, 
bounded off harmlessly into the vi 
below. Evidently some other plan i 
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be (Iiscov^'red before the brave little baiid 
a^nld be dislodged. 

Apparently some new device had been 
tbonght of, for a commotion was evident 
iatbe array below as evening set in, and a 
camber of iinpies were seen disappearing 
n all directions. The next morning the 
amp was quiet; no attempt of any kind 
:i<! made to annoy the whib^s, and the 
litter t<x)k advantage of the lull to make 
biir position more comfortable—for to all 
Lppedrance the cave bid fair* to be their 
iboiie fur some time longer, possibly for 
rt^ks. The number of their besiegers 
A increased every day, until now there 
rere between five and six hundred men 
iDiamped in the ravine; still, five hundred 
rere not much more formidable than five 
%i It ng as they had no weapons which 
fyold carry missiles. This fact was evi- 
iatt to the Zulus themselves, and they 
ad taken means to remedy their want, 
[k 'harp hiss of a poisoned arrow close to 
*t^told Sterk that a new and teirible 
linger intiRt be encountered, and he pushed 
lek the girls into the cave with a greater 
j^lingof fear than he had yet experienced. 
Wandering about amongst the plains and 
roods of South Africa there is a strange 
Tile of aborigines known as Bushmen, 
ib-y differ from the Zulu Kaffirs and other 
al«s in many striking respect.s; their sta- 
areis much less, they do not hmit or fight 
Rtb the same weapons or in the same 
ifbion; they are rarely found more than 
or three together, and they generally 
sk from whites and blacks alike. They 
irt perhaps chiefly known by their skill as 
idiers, and the poisoned arrows they shoot 
are been deadly to many a white man and 
Kive as well as to elephants and lions. 
h Zulus, finding that their efforts to 
vry the cave by storm were useless, had 
eat off parties to try and capture some 
hdimen; two of them were fomid and 
r-Mightback to the camp triumphantly, 
^y were shown the cave and its inha- 
BMits and told to kill the whites, or they 
Ss^ffl-selves would be slain. The poor Bush- 
I® had no alternative but to obey, and the 
now which almost ended Sterk’s life was 
k 'animeucement of a new jjhase of the 

^terk and Princeloo took the guns from 
girb. and, lying flat on their stomachs, 
the camp beneath them. They 
'«ii found that there were tw’o Bushmen 
Liy, who were firing occasional arrows 
Pa behind trees. It was no time to think 
hwt ammunition ; they must either kill 
archers or they themselves would 
^h, for the slightest scratch from a poi- 
*«d barb is fatal. 

One or two bullets were fired without 
Sk’t, for the Zulus took care to keep the 
“djers wvll concealed, knowing that at 
would bo aimed the bullets of the 
At last Hans perceived a black 
peering round a tree, behind a bow 
tc arrow, and as the how bent he fired. 

> arrow missed its mark, but the bullet 
dnot, and one of the Bushmen rolled on 

► ground, his chance of doing mischief 

for ever. 


Tbe fdte of his companion made the re- 
*Wiii g Biushman still more careful and 
t'ost a loss of ammunition which con’d 
* ili-hpared before a bullet reached his 
With his fall the pressing danger 
and practhally all immediate 
was now over. The Zulus made 


B further attempt at assault or attack of 
•7 bud, but, recognising the impossibility 
• ^'ducing the garrison by any other 
sat down before the cave with the 



intention of starving the whites into sur¬ 
render. 

Starvation, in fact, was to be the ap¬ 
parent conclusion of ail their marvellous 
adventur-s. They had now been a week 
confined to their iniprovi.*<cd castle, and a 
second week rolled slowly by without the 
hoped-for succour arriving. As the days 
of the third passed, one by one, the fear 
that their former companion had failed to 
reach his destination grew stronger, and, 
to add to their discomiforts, their stock of 
provisions was becoming very low. Tbe 
third week ended, and the situation was 
still worse. The Zulus showed no signs of 
any intention to raise the siege, and sur¬ 
render or starvati.m would soon be the 
only possible alternatives. In spite of all 
efforts, despair "was rapidly taking the 
p'ace of hope. 

But one morning they perceived an evi¬ 
dent commotion in the Zulu camp. Before 
long, it was clear that they were preparing 
for battle, and soon over the ridge of the 
distant hill appeared the welcome sight of 
a commando bearing straight for the 
ravine. H^-lp had arrive d at last, when all 
hope of its ever coming had died I 

A few hours more and the battle bad 
begun, the guns of Sterk and Princeloo 
telling with effect on the horde of ^avagcs 
until their stock of bullets failed. By that 
time there was no question as to the icsult 
of the fight; the Zulus were being rapudly 
defeated, end iu a short time wire driven 
fiom the fi^'ld. 

Amidst ringing cheers the little garrison 
crept from the cave which had sheltered 
them so w’ell, to he welcomed by their 
fiiends and relntions, who had given them 
up fur dead, and had scarcely hoped to be 
able to do m<»re than avenge them. Fresh 
food, and freedom from the strain they had 
recently undergone, soon restored them all 
to their former health. The r*tum journey 
was accomplished without accident, and, 
needless to say, the two lovers did not find 
their affectiou lessened from having been 
through such terrible dang^r8 together. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS TO YOITNG 
PAINTERS. 

By F. Emeuic de St. Dalma.s. 


FOETnr.R NOTTS ox OIL-COLOUllS AND 
OTIIEU MATERIAL.S, ETC. 


have _ acqnireu 

. _ this have found that you 

had acquired aalficient 
I a fragment of cal* ■ jl*/ p knowledge of the merely 

p, formerly attached • (I! mechanical part ol ^e 

th of England; the j Ie\ >vork involved in laying 

with the mamiscript j on colour, to enable you 

find black and to commence working 

X of each—i.c., the from such modris ns lloa-ers, fniif, or other ob- 
sted by night; then jects, with advantage to yourself. 

»f a black and white As soon as \ou have acquired sufficient con- 
lark is quite white, trol over your materials to enable you tocxpims 
en rested for twenty- | truth with them (even in a very rough and nu- 
ek after week, black finished manner), make a point of doing studies 
;ely, a double-sized from nature. On the other hand, however, do 
1 the middle of one. not fall into the error of fancying that there is 
mark—how came it anything clever or manly in despising the op- 
-the races were held portunities for s-lf improvement afforded y^ou 
the colliers lefc off by the study of good paintings or other works 
5 , but they ma<le up of art. One may sometimes learn much by 
r our stone indicates copying a really good painting. Now, perhaps, 
lack mark that tluy it may not be amiss to explain, as briefly as may 
is is pro]»erly called bo, what is meant hy “acquiring sufficient con- 
1 its history was a | trol over yoiiv materials to enable you to express 
kland. i truth with them.'* 
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Suppose, for instance, that you desire to paint 
a flower. If yoif be so entirely ignorant of the 
character of your materials that you cannot put 
the colours upon the canvas with sufficient skill 
to produce any resemblance to the object before 
you, how can you expect to derive from such 
study any greater benefit than you might derive 
from copying merely a painted flower? The 
natural model would be the better one, but 
your want of practice would stand in the way 
of your reaping the full benefit to be derived 
from studying it, inasmuch as even when you 
were deeply conscious of the existence of certain 
truths or distinctive characteristics in the ori¬ 
ginal, your wholly unpractised hand could not 
(under the circumstances specified) express in 
colour those characteristics of which you were 
none the less so conscious. 

Hence, whilst attaching very great import¬ 
ance to study from nature, 1 believe that study 
from a copy also has its advantages. 

Moreover, do not be discouraged though you 
find that there are many diflicuTties to be over¬ 
come, and much hard work to be done, before 
you can become even a moderately skilful 
painter. In this, as in every other occupation, 
you must expect to go through a good deal of 
drudgery before you have much to show for 
your labour ; and if you propose taking up Art 
as your life-work you must be prepared for 
much and very serious study. Any one hoping 
to become a figure-painter, indeed, should be 
fully j)repared to devote no inconsiderable por¬ 
tion of his time for years to drawing from the 
life or the antique iu chalk and charcoal. Let 
me not, how'ever, bo betrayed into writing a 
homily on the hardships of an artist’s training, 
but rather continue my hints to those who are 
taking up paintiiuj, and are desirous of practical 
information on the choice of an outfit and the 
manipulation of colours. 

Ot course you will understand that in making 
suggestions of this kind, I am far from wishing 
to tie you down to the use of the particular 
materials named by roe. Still, a bint or two 
may not be devoid of utility to those to whom 
painting is a nearly untried occupation. 

As you go on working you may find out many 
and many a thing worth knowing for yourself, 
and may adopt a style of work distinctly your 
own, ami employ colours and “tools” some¬ 
what ditferent from those with which you com¬ 
mence working. 

Much annoyance may be experienced and 
much time wasted by any one attempting to do 
any given sort of work with materials ill adapted 
to that work. Thus, if yon devoted time and 
labour to putting in the long, sweeping branches 
of a tree with a “short sable” (brush), when 
you might put them in with a “rigger,” you 
would probably waste much time, and a^r all 
produce less satisfactorjrwork than if you had 
employed the more suitable “tool ” (or species 
of orusli). 

Now, supping that it be your intention to 
go out sketching from nature, I suppose that it 
would be quite possible under favourable cir¬ 
cumstances to do some w'ork, and really improv¬ 
ing work too, even with the few materials 1 
have already enumerated. Let me, however, 
give you a little information concerning some 
other articles which form handy or nseftu items 
in a painter’s outfit. 

First, as regards your paint-box. If you have 
not yet procured any of the little tin pots some¬ 
times called “dippers” for attaching to your 
paletCe and holding oil and spirits of turpentine, 
it wo”ld be well to obtain these articles at your 
earliest convenience. These little tin pots are 
often made in pairs, two pots being attached to 
the same piece of metal, which is so constructed 
as to slip readily on to the edge of the palette, 
and retain a sufficient hold of it not to be easily 
shaken off. These dippers are made of different 
sizes, and it would ba well when you are getting 
yours to see that tlie opening is sufficiently lar^ 
to admit of the insertion of a good-sized brush. 
A good paint-box may be expected to contain as 
part of its fitting (independently of the colours 
you buy to put into it) two tin flasks with screw 
tops, one for holding a supply of oil, the other 
for holding a supply of spirits of turpentine. In 
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buying your box you should see that it contains 
two such flasks. 

A palette-knife has already been mentioned 
as an article which should be procured, together 
witli* your palette. If you can conveniently 
buy one or two ivory palette-knives in addition 
to the steel one used for cleaning the palette, 
you may find them very serviceable. A small 
steel palette-knife, which can answer well enough 
for simply scraping colour off the palette, can to 
bought for a very small sum indeed. In fact, 
you could probably obtain one wdiich would an: 
swer your purpose for a shilling or less. Ivory 
palette-knives are useful for painting with, for 
mixing colours, or for removing some delicate 
colours from the palette (during the operation of 
“cleaning ”), etc. 

Noiv, as regards your supply of colours. If 
you have procured all those mentioned in the 
first article of this series, yon have quite enough 
to start with ; but if you wish to have an exten¬ 
sive “ palette,” and do not object to some extra 
expense, you will find the following useful 
colours :—Cyanine blue, a dark, intense colour, 
sometimes of use (in conjunction with raw 
sienna, or cadmium, and possibly a little red) in 
procuring somewhat dark greens. Cyanine blue 
IS supplied by Messrs. C. Roberson and Co. 

Indian red. Prussian blue. 

When working in oil-colour I have for some 
time past been in the habit of using Cyanine 
blue, and not Prussian blue. If you have one 
of these colours you could probably get on with¬ 
out the other. Prussian blue you would pro¬ 
bably find much the cheaper colour, but Cyanine 
blue is 1 believe regarded as more permanent 
than ordinary Prussian. If iny memory play 
me not false, however, Messrs. Kowney k Co. 
announced some time since that they had pro¬ 
duced a permanent Pmssian blue. 

“Cinabre vert fonce.” A dark, powerful 
green, needing careful handling. (There are 
two lighter tints of “Cinabre vert,” both more 
or less useful, but said to be less durable than 
this darker tint.) 

“ Jaune brillant clair.” A light yellow, use¬ 
ful in rendering some effects of light and colour 
(more especially, perhaps, when painting a sky). 

Extra tints of cadmiuin. Roman ochre. 
“Oxyde bleu vert,” a somewhat greenish bine, 
handy for use in marine painting. 

[As some of my readers may not know how to 
obtain the foreign colours named, it may not ^ 
amiss to mention that they are supplied—in I)r. 
Schoeiifeld’s colours—by Mr. Cornelissen.] 

Naples yellows (of which in Dr. Schoenfeld’s 
colours there are several shades) supply some 
cliarniing tints, but how far they are reliable 
when mixed with ordinary flake white I am not 
prepared to say. 

Madder red is a rich and powerful colour, and 
is supplied by Messrs. Roberson. 

With regard to your supply of brushes, let me 
mention that it may not be amiss to have one 
or two badger’s-hair softeners in case you should 
need them for blending tints of colour. 

Supposing your box to be thus completely 
fitted up, you may find a double strap with a 
good stout handlq. a useful thing for carrying it 
with. If you mean to carry it abont with you 
for long distances, this matter of a good handle 
for holding is important. 

Now as regards prepared paper or canvas. 
Prepared paper is a comparatively cheap mate¬ 
rial, and you may find it very serviceable for 
working upon, more particularly diirin/^ the 
earlier stages of your practice. Take particular 
care, however, as to how you pack up together 
sketches done upon it even after they appear to 
be dry. 

If you desire to avoid carrying a drawing- 
board or stretchers, this prepared paper can 
readily be fastened with drawing-pins to the 
inside of the cover of your paint-box, or to the 
side of the moveable wooden tray farthest re¬ 
moved from the palette. If you prefer canvas 
for working upon, that, too, is easily pinned to 
the moveable wooden slab; and even moderately 
good canvas has this advantage over imper, 
that it can be fastened to a stretcher, and 
strained without entailing the necessity of 
having it lined. Of course canvas, if of at all 


a good quality, is less destructible than pape 
On the other hand, it is much more expensiv 
You will readily perceive that, if working on 
piece of canvas which you mean to ha 
“stretched,” you should leave a margin j 
round your picture for drawing over the odg 
of the stretcher. In the case of a small pictu 
you would probably find three quaiters of j 
inch at each side and end a sufficient margin f 
this purpose. 

Pnjpared millboard is a convenient materi 
for sketching upon, but for large and import i 
works there is perhaps nothing to equal caiivi 

A few small canvases, ready stretched, can 
obtained at no very heavy outlay, and tlie sjii 
canvas can bo used again and again in c^ise 
failure. When you have completed, or faiU 
in oue sketch, if you do not care to preserve 
you can scrape down the roughest portions 
the colours, and paint something else on top 
it Regular “scrapers” can be bought fn 
artists' colourmen, and a good scraper is a vt 
useful article. Get one if you can. 

If you propose using canvas on stretchers 
working upon out of doors, you may fi 
“ packing-pins ” very useful for keeping t 
canvases a{>art, and yet so close as to aff< 
each other protection during transit. Th 
packing-pins have a small spike at either end 
a short piece of wood. If one of these pins 
placed at each comer of one stretcher, and \ 
other pre.ssed firmly down ii]X)n thc-:r otl 
points (the prepared surfaces of the two a 
vases being towards each other), a strap or pi 
of stout cord being passed round the t 
stretchers to keep them in position, it will 
found that canvases can in this way be carr 
about with comparative safety and conveiiiei] 
In the case of large canvases, however, it 
better to have more space between the iwiin 
surfaces than the insertion of these pins s* cm 
In any case, take care that the canvases ; 
carry thus are well stretched. * * American do] 
is useful for protecting them from wet in 
event of a possible shower. 

Siipf)osiug that yon are completely fitted 
as regards your box, colours, and cauvas, it r 
not be amiss to say a few words concern 
sketching-tools and nmbrellas. 

If*you can get a good strong stool, the leg: 
which (three or four in number) close in sue 
manner as to form (in appearance) but one st 
stick, the seat being detaclied, and capable 
being rolled round the legs when the stoc 
not in use, you would probably find sucli 
article one of the most convenient for carry 
about. 

When choosing a sketching-umbrella, tr 
et one which is wide-spread and comparati\ 
at rather than needlessly cup-like in fo 
What you specially want is, of course, tha 
should be capable of affording you or your 
ture as much shade as may be. Some are ru 
with a convenient moveable head, which cai 
tilted to different angles to suit the light, 
have not as yet tried an umbrella of this ps 
cular make, but the principle seems to xr 
good one. With regard to the spike at the 
of the lower joint of the handle, by all m< 
choose one made on the gimlet or screw p 
ciple, as this affords you far greater powe 
driving it into hard ground than any mere p 
or lance-head would afford you. 

As regards an easel, I have already given s 
information concerning on article of a aer\ 
able nature. 

A very handy contrivance in the form oi 
easel has been invented Mr. Twisden ^ 
kins, of 3, Meredith Street, Clerkenwell, Lion< 
These easels are of different sizes, and tak 
ieces, so that the legs can be carried in 
nndlc of moderate length. Thus, suppose ^ 
easel to be seven feet nigh when standing,' 
legs (if you procure jointed ones) could be pat 
up to form a bundle less than four feet long 
believe that Mr. Wilkins is prepared to sii 
these .handy easels in the largest of his s 
sizes (seven feet long) at 15s. 6d. each, < 
plete. This largest size is very handy for pj 
mg a large picture upon, bat it is a ariisidc ; 
wtight, 

{To be continued.) 
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ADVENTURES AFLOAT; 

os, THE STORY OF A SUPERCARGO. 

BV THE LATE W. H. G. KINGSTON, 

tiktr 0 / ■* From Pov'der-Monkey to Admiral," “ Peter 
Trawl," etc. 

CHAPTER XV. 

I T host, ill flpUe of his annoyance, did 
not forget the duties of hospitality, 
tt-i warmly pressed our unwelcome visit jr 


I mounted one of the steeds, and Jack 
sprang on the back of the other, where ho 
sat very much as a big monkey would have 
done, fully resolved, it seemed, to enjoy 
any fun which might be forthcoming. As 
the French soldiers treated him kindly, 
and spoke in a good-natured tone to him, 
though he could not understand what they 
said, his fears quickly vanished, and ho 
was speedily “ hail fellow well met” with 
them all. 

The officer I found a very gentlemanly 
young man. He rode up alongside^ me 




“But, my dear sir, I am no spy,” I 
ansivered. “ The goveri!or, or nativ»> 
chief, purposed to seize my vessel, and I 
was left on shore while she made her escape. 
I am but a supercargo anxious to sell the 
goods entrusted to me.” 

The young officer gave a smile of in¬ 
credulity, yet with an air of so much 
politeness that I really could not be angry 
with him; indeed it would have done me 
no good if I were. We were in a short 
time joined by Mynheer Van Deck, who 
came galloping up on a much finer horse 



Near the Haunt of the Tigers. 


^ some refreshment. The young 
however, declined on the plea that 
* iiy was already far spent, and that he 
no time to spare. On going round to 
i front of the house, I found two led 
Sunder the charge of a soldier. They 
^ absurdly small for cavalry, and would 
been quickly ridden over by any one 
jur heavy regiments. 

IvM about to bid Mynheer Van Deck 

^ 0 , not yet, my friend,” he answered. 
^I'-rposeaccompanying you to Cheribou, 
^ I may render you any seiwice in my 
I have a horse, and will follow 
^^iatfcly.” 

itie officer made a sign of impatience, so 


after we had proceeded a little way, and 
seemed eager enough to talk about La Belle 
France and Paris; but when I endeavoured 
to draw any information from him respect¬ 
ing tKe proceedings at the west end of the 
island, he closed his mouth, or gave only 
vague answers. From this I argued that 
affairs had not gone with the French in 
quite as satisfactory a manner as they 
wished. I asked him at last whether he 
thought that I should be detained or be 
otherwise inconvenienced by the com¬ 
mandant at Cheribou. 

“We shoot spies,” he answered laconic¬ 
ally, at the same time shrugging his 
shoulders as a Frenchman only can do. 
“ C’est la forturo de la guerre.” 


than any possessed by the French soldiers. 
I found from my cai)tor that the journey 
would be far longer than I had expected, 
as we had to make a considerable detour 
to visit a native chief, or prince, to whom 
he had a message. My belief was that ho 
was beating up for native recruits to 
oppose the British force, which, if not 
arrived, must have been hourly expected. 
We had several natives with us, armed 
with long spears and daggers, a few only 
having firelocks. Van Deck told me that 
we should soon have to pass a river, rather 
a dangerous spbt, on account of the num¬ 
ber of tigers which came there to drink, 
and which had already carried off several 
natives. 





















surely they would uot venture to 
attack so larged body of men as this,” 1 
remarked. 

“ Not if we could keep together, unless 
they happen to bo very hungry,” he an¬ 
swered. “Unfortunately, however, the 
path in some places is so narrow that we 
have to proceed in single file, and as there 
are fallen trees and other impediments in 
the way, travellers are apt to get separated, 
when, of course, they are more liable to be 
picked off. I always keep my pistol cocked 
in my hand, that I may have a chance of 
shooting my assailant.” 

“But I came on shore unarmed, and 
have no pistols,” I answered. 

“ Then keep ahead of me, and if I see a 
tiger spring at you I will fire at him, and 
do my best to save you.” 

“ But the poor boy who is with me, he 
has a^or chance, I am afraid,” I observed, 
after I had thanked my friend for his offer. 

“ Oh, he is safe enough if he keeps close 
to the soldiers; the clatter of their arms 
frightens the beasts.” 

Wliile the Dutchman was speaking we 
came in sight of the river. It was ford¬ 
able, though rather deep, and as the lead¬ 
ing men on their small horses plunged in 
the water was up to their saddle-girths. I 
naturally looked out on either side for our 
expected enemies. Three or four large 
animals sprang off just as the leading 
horses reached the opposite bank. I 
thought they were tigers. 

“Oh, no, they are only wild cats,” said 
Van Deck. “ Bather unpleasant to be 
caught by one of them asleep, but they are 
easily frightened.” 

I thought to myself. If those creatures 
are Java wil'd cats what must Java tigers 
be like r* We all passed across the sti earn 
\vithout any accident, a small body of 
half-clad natives bringing up the rear. 
They were climbing up the somewhat steep 
bank, when a fearful shriek, followed by 
loud shouts and cries, made me turn my 
head, and I caught sight of a monster 
bounding along the bank, with the writh¬ 
ing, struggling body of a human being 
between his huge jaws. The poor wretch’s 
sarM« 7 , or plaid, had become loose, and 
dragged after him. Alread j’ several natives 
were setting off in chase, while others were 
discharging their fircaims at the animal, 
though at the risk of killing the man. 
The French officer called out to them to 
desist, and, seizing a lance from one of the 
eople, gallantly dashed after the tiger. 

naturally wished to join in the chase, 
but Van Deck entreated mo to stop, telling 
me that I should very likely, if I went, be 
picked off by another tiger on my return. 
As it ivould have been folly to disregard 
his advice, we pushed on as fast as we 
could to get out of the narrow defile. We 
could for several minutes hear the shouts 
of the natives still in pursuit of the tiger. 
After some time they rejoin<^d us, but they 
had not saved the poor man, and had, 
moreover, lost another of their number, 
who had been carried off by a tiger just as 
the first le aped over a cliff fifty feel above 
the valley, with the man still in its mouth. 
It was followed triumphantly by its com¬ 
panion. 

“ This is not the country I should choose 
to travel in, still less to live in,” I said. 

“ It cannot be helped,” observed the 
Dutchman. “ I am well off here, a grfat 
man among small i>eople. I should be a 
beggar elsewhere. This is hot, however, 
the cuuntrj’ in which a man of education 
and mind would choose to pitch his tent.” 

Torche** were lit for the latter part of 
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our journey. It will be remembered that 
so nearly under the equator as we were the 
days and nights are of equal length all the 
year round, we therefore did not enjoy the 
delightful twdlight of a northern clime. 

Notice had been given of our proposed 
visit to the chief, or prince, who was, I 
was told, of Malay descent. Preparations 
were therefore made for our reception, and 
very handsome they were. Though a 
prisoner, I was treated like the rest of the 
guests. The house was much in the stylo 
of those I have before described. But I 
was not prepared to find a table elegantly 
set out and spread with fine linen and 
beautiful silver plate. . It was lighted by 
four large wax flambeaux in massive silver 
candlesticks. The provisions were dressed 
in the Malay fashion, many of the dishes 
being very palatable, and toasts were 
drunk with three times three, the Malays 
of inferior rank, who sat round the room 
on the ground against the walls to the 
number of thirty, joining in the huzzas. 
It was altogether a curious scene of bar¬ 
baric splendour. The prince escorted us 
to our rooms, where we found capital beds, 
beautiful linen, and very fine mosquito- 
nets, ornamenteid with fringe. The Malay 
servants slept under the beds on mats, or 
in the comers of the rooms, to be in readi¬ 
ness if required. Breakfast was prepared 
at daybreak, that we might continue our 
journey in the cool of the morning. 

We rested under the shade of some frees 
during the day, the soldiers keeping up a 
fearful din to scare away any wdld beast 
who might chance to be prowling about in 
search of a dinner. The young officer had 
fortunately a French cook among his men, 
who very soon contrived to place before us 
a capital dinner, though of what it was 
composed I could not discover, I rather 
think that hashed monkey formed one of 
the dishes. As, towards night, we ap¬ 
proached Cheribon, my kind Dutch friend 
did his beat to keep up my spirits, assuring 
me that he would spare no pains to prove 
that I was not a spy. He was not quite 
sure that the accounts received of the 
defeat of the English were correct; and 
the French commandant would scarcely 
venture to hang me without very strong 
proofs of my guilt, and with the possibility 
of being made a prisoner himself by my 
countrymen ere long, should they have 
been victorious. Still it was with no very 
pleasant feelings that I was formally con¬ 
ducted into the fort as a prisoner. 

The forts of Cheribon had been allowed 
to fall into decay by the Dutch, but since 
the French occupation of the island, had 
been repaired and considerably strength¬ 
ened. 1 was told that the commandant 
boasted that he could hold out against any 
force likely to be sent against him, even 
should my countrymen gain the day. I 
was taken at once before him and examined, 
but though he had no evidence to prove me 
guilty, as I was accused of being a spy be 
would not take my parole. I was by his 
orders accordingly loche4 up in a cell with 
iron bais to the windows, a three-legged 
stool, and a heap of straw in a corner for a 
bed. Mr. Van Deck had not entered the 
fort. In a little time Jack was thrust into 
the cell with very little ceremony.' He 
brought me a message from my Dut<rh 
friend, saying that there had hei-n a battle, 
and he suspected that the French had been 
defeated. I heartdy hof ed that he was 
correct. I had reason to believe that m) 
prison, bad as it was, was the best in the 
fort, for Jack told me that he had seen 
guards going round with messes of food 


which they put into wretched dark holes, 
and in one, as he was led along, be saw a 
miserable gaunt man, with long matted 
hair, put out a lean yellow hand to take 
the food. This information made me hope 
more than ever that Van Deck was right 
in his suspicions, for I had no fancy to hi 
shut up in a dark cell for months in such s 
climate, with the possibility of being taker 
out and shot as a spy. Had I been a nava! 
or military man I should not have beer 
thus treated. Several very unpleasant dayj 
and nights passed by, a scanty allowanc< 
of coarse food only being brought to m( 
and my young companion. 

At length, one day the sergeant threv 
open my prison door, and Van Deck ap 
X>earing, took mo by the hand and led mi 
out of my noisome dungeon, followed b 
Jack, who gave a shout of joy as he foun< 
himself in the open air. 

“ I sent to Batavia, where your ship ha 
arrived, and where your statement wa 
fully corroborated, and the commandan 
had therefore no further excuse for keep 
ing you a prisoi^r,” said my friend. “ Bu 
there is another reason why he would nc 
venture to do so much longer. Loo 
there!” 

He pointed seaward, where several larg 
ships were seen approaching the land. H 
handed me a glass. I examined tbei 
eagerly ; they were frigates, with the fin 
of Old England flying at their peak 
Jack, when he heard this, gave a Ion 
huzza and threw up his cap with deligli 
jumping and clapping his hands, and con 
mitting other extravagances, till I ordere 
him to be quiet lest the French soldie 
should put a sudden stop to the exhibitic 
of his feelings. 

The frigates approached till they had g* 
just within long gunshot range of the for 
when after some time a boat put off fro 
one of them and approached the foi t, bea 
ing a flag of truce. That w'as, at all evenf 
pleasant. There was a chance of a batt 
being avoided, yet the commandant had 
loudly sworn that nothing should mal 
him yield to the English, that I was af i n 
he might be obstinate and insist on boL 
ing out. We were on the point of hurr 
ing down to meet the boat, when a sergea 
with a guard stopped us and told us polite 
enough that we must stay where we wei 
or that Jack and I must go back to priso 

“We must obey orders,” observed Vj 
Deck. “ The fact is, that the command a 
is aware that you are acquainted with t 
weak points of the fort, that the gu 
ceu-riages are rotten, and many of the gu 
are themselves honeycombed or d: 
mounted.” 

We were conducted out of the way wh 
the officer with the flag of truce enter 
the fort. Looking from the rampar 
however, we could see the boat and t 
people in her. through Van Deck’s gla 
and a young middy w’as amusing hims*^ 
so it appeared to me, by daring some lit 
Dutch, or rather native boys to come 
and fight him, which they seemed in 
way disposed to do, for whenever ho Lt 
up his fists they ran off at a great ra 
Of one thing I was very sure, that if i 
French commandant did not yield witl 
good grace he would be very soon co 
polled to do so. That squadron of frij^a 
had not come merely to give a civil m 
sage and to sail away again. We wall 
up and down impatiently, waiting to hi 
what w-as to be done. 

At length, after an hour’s delay, i 
officer who had brought the mes^agt 
Captain Warren, of the President—issi 
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:r.)in the commandant's honso with his 
■iswain bearing a flag under his arm. 
Down came the tiioolour of France, and 
p went the glorious flag of England. 
Juk was beside himself on seeing this, 
i l I Cl uld scarcely refrain from joining 
;u his “ Hurra ! hurra ! ’* as I hurried for- 
.^ard to meet the English captain, whose 
quiiiiitancc I had made at the Mauritius, 
iho French comniaudant intimated, on 
is. that I was at liberty, but as I felt it 
T. iild be ungrateful to leave my friend 
Van Deck abruptly, I resolved to remain 
>3 shore for the present with him. 

In a very short time the marines came on 
)D 3 to secure the thus easily acquired 
pDssosgion, but scarcely had they formed 
II the beach than it was ascertained that 
i large body of the enemy had entered the 
Mwii. The order was given to charge 
hrough them, and, taken by surprise, the 
French and l>iitchmen threw down their 
inns, and several officers and others were 
tikeu prisoners. Amotig them was General 
lame], second in command to General 
Finssen, and Colonel Elnotzer, aide-de- 
unp to the latter, who, with others, were 
r once carried off to the ships. 

(To be continued.^ 


THE GIANT RAFT; 

'F, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUE.S ON 

THE A:\IAZ0N. 

By Julks Verxe, 

Author of” The Do'j Captain,” etc., efr. 
f ffAPTEII XIV.—STILL DESCENDIN(;. 

T daybreak on the morrow, the '27th of 
Jime, the cables were cast off, nnd 
raft continued its journey down the 

r.Ter, 

-In extra passenger was on board, 
^li nce came this Torres ? No one exactly 
w. Where was he going to? “To 
ilifiaos,” he said. Torres was careful to let 
suspicion of hi.s past life escape him, 
: r of the profession that he had followed 
■ill within the last two months, and no 
would have thought that the jangada 
il given refuge to an old captain of the 
~ o h. Joam Garral did not wish to mar 
Fe service he was rendering by questions 
:too pressing a nature. 

In taking him on board the fazender had 
’>yed a sentiment of humanity. In the 
'ist of these v.ast Amazonian deserts, 

" re e*(j>ecially at the time when the 
•‘-imers had not begun to furrow the 
" 1 * rs, it was very difficult to find means 
*afe and rapid transit. Boats did not 
y regularly, and in most cases the 
'^vrller was obliged to walk across the 
This is what Torres had done, 
in l what he would continue to have done, 

-1 it was for him unexpected good for- 
' to have got a passage on the raft. 
F.anii the moment that Benito had ex- 
Miried under what conditions lie had met 
‘ ”res the introduction was complete, and 
Was able to consider himself as a pas- 
: on an Atlantic steamer, who is free 

■ t ike part in the general life if ho cares, 
" tr .'0 to keep himself a little apart if 
in unsociable disposition. 

It was noticed, at least during the first 
• V d.ny.s, that. Torres did not try to become 
■t iiiate with the Garral family. He 
-Liintainod a good deal of reserve, answer- 
--- if addressed, but never provoking a 
•’ply. 


If he appeared more open with any one, 
it was with Frugoso. Did he not owo to 
this gay companion the idea of taking 
passage on board the raft ? Many times 
lie a^kcd him about the position of the 
Garrals at Iquitos, the seutiments of the 
daughter for Manoel Valdez, and always 
discreetly. Generally, when he was not 
walking alone in the bow of the jangada, 
he kept to his cabin. 

He breakfasted and dined with Joam 
Garral and his family, but he took little 
part in their conven-ation, and retired when 
the repast was finished. 

Dui^g the morning the raft passed by 
the picturesque group of islands situated 
in the vast estuary of the Javary. This 
important affluent of the Amazon comes 
from the south-west, and from source to 
mouth has not a single island, nor a single 
rapid, t*) check its course. The mouth is 
about three thousand feet in width, and 
the river comes in some miles above the 
site formerly occupied by the town of the 
same name, whose possession was disputed 
for so long by Spaniards and.Portuguese. 

Up to the morning of the 30th of June 
there had been nothing particular to dis¬ 
tinguish the voyage. Occasionally they 
met a few vessels gliding along by the 
banks, attached one to another in such a 
way that a single Indian could manage 
the whole—narigar de bubina,''’ as this 
kind of navigation is called by the people 
of the country, that is to say, “ confidence 
navigation." 

They had soon passed the island of 
Araria, the archipelago of the Calderon 
inlands, the island of Capiatu, and many 
others whose names have not yet come to 
the knowledge of geographers. On the 
30th of June the pilot signalled on the 
right the little village of Jurupari-Tapera, 
where they halted for two or three hours. 

Manoel and Benito had gone shooting 
in the neighbourhood, and brought back 
some feathered game, which was well 
received in the larder. At the same time 
they had got an animal of whom a natu¬ 
ralist would have made more than did 
the cook. 

It was a creature of a dark colour, some¬ 
thing like a large Newfoundland dog. 

“ A great ant-eater!" exclaime’d Benito, 
as he threw it on the deck of the jangada. 

“ And a magnificent specimen, whick 
would not disgrace the collection of a 
museum! ” added Manoel. 

“ Did you take much trouble to catch 
that curious animal ? " asked Minha. 

“Yes, little sister," replied Benito, “ and 
you were not there to ask for mercy I 
These dogs die hard, and no less than three 
bullets were necessary to bring this fellow 
down." 

The ant-eater looked 8 ui)erb, with his long 
tail and grizzly hair, with his pointed snout 
which is plunged into the ant-hills whose 
insects form its principal food, and his long 
thin paws, armed with sharp nails, five 
inches long, and which can shut up like 
the fingers of one’s hand. But what a 
hand was this hand of the ant-eater! 
When it has got hold of anything you 
have to cut it off to make it let go! it is 
of this hand that the traveller EmUe Carrey 
has so jusGy observed, “ the tiger himself 
would perish in its grasp.” 

On the 2 nd of July, in the morning, the 
janaroda arrived at the foot of San Pablo 
d'OliveiKja, after having floated through 
the midst of numerous islands which, in all 
seasons, are clad with verdure and shaded 
with magnificent trees, and the chi»-f of i 
wdiich bear the names of Jurupari, Rita, 


Maracanatena, and Curuiii Sapo. Many 
times they passed by the ^ou»hs of igua- 
rapes, or little affluents, with black waters. 

The colouration of these waters is a very 
curious phenomenon. It is peculiar to a 
certain number of these tributaries of the 
Amazon, which differ greatly in import¬ 
ance. 

Manoel remarked how thick the cloudi¬ 
ness was, for it could be clearly se^-n on 
the surface of the whitish waters of the 
river. 

“ They have tried to explain this colour¬ 
ing in many ways," said he, “ but I do not 
think the most learned have yet arrived at 
a satisfactory explanation." 

“ The waters are really black, with a 
magnificfnt reflection of gold," replied 
Minha, showing a light reddish-brown 
cloth, which was floating level with the 
. jangada. 

“Yes," said Manoel, “and Humboldt 
has already observed the curious reflection 
that you have; but on loukiug at it atten¬ 
tively you will see that it is rather the 
colour of sepia which pervades the whole." 

Good!" exclaimed Benito. “ Another 
phenomenon on which the savants are not 
agreed!" 

“ Perhaps,” said Fragoso, “ they might 
ask the opinion of the caymans, dolphins, 
and maiiatees, for they certainly prefer the 
black waters to the others to enjoy them¬ 
selves in." 

“They are particularly attractive to 
those animals," replied Manoel, “ but 
why it is rather embarrassing to say. 
For instance, is the colouraiion due to thi; 
hydro-carbons which the waters hold iu 
solution, or is it because they flow through 
districts of peat, ooal, and anthracite; or 
should we not rather attribute it to the 
enormous quantity of miaute plants which 
they bear along ? There is nothing certain 
in the matter. Under any circumstances, 
they are excellent to drink, of a freshness 
quite enviable for the climate, and without 
after-taste, and perfectly harmless. Take 
a little of the water, Minha, and drink it; 
you will find it all right." 

The water is in truth limpid and fresh, 
and would advantageously replace many 
of the table waters used in Europe. They 
drew several frasques for kitchen use. 

It has been said that in the morning of 
the 2 nd of July the jangada had arrived 
at San Pablo d’OUven^A, where they turn 
but in thousands those long strings of 
beads which are made from the scales of 
the.“coco de pia'jsaba." This tiade is 
here extensively followed. It may, per- 
)iaps, seem singular that the ancif^nt lords 
of the country, Tupinambas and Tupiui- 
quis, should find their principal occupa¬ 
tion in making objects for the Catholic 
religion. But after all, why not? These 
Indians are no longer the Indians of days 
gone by. Instead of being clothed in the 
l atit-nal fashion, with a frontlet of macaw 
feathers, bow, and blow tube, have they 
not adopted the American costume of 
white cotton tToui*ers, and a cotton poncho 
woven bythi-ir wives, who have become 
thorough adepts in its manufacture ? 

San Pablo d’OlivHi 5 a, a town of some 
importance, has not less than two thousand 
inhabitants, derived from all the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes. At present the capital of 
the Upper Amazon, it began as a simple 
minsion, founded by the Portuguese Car¬ 
melites about 1692, and was afterwards 
aemured by some missionai ies. 

From the beginning it has been in the 
country of the Omaguas, whose name 
means “ flat-heads," and is derived 
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from tho barbarous custom of the native 
mothers of squeezing the heads of their 
new-born children between two boards, so 
as to give them an oblong skull, which 


of Bethlehem than for an edifice conse¬ 
crated to religion in one of the most 
Catholic countries of the world. 

The commandant, his lieutenant, and 


The Black Waters. 


was then the fashion. Like everything 
else, that has changed; heads have retaken 
their natural form, and there is not the 
slightest trace of the ancient deformity in 
tho skulls of the chaplet-makers. 

Every one, with the exception of Joam 
Garral, went ashore. Torres also remained 
on board, and showed no desire to visit 
San Pablo d’01iveD9a, which he did not, 
however, seem to be acquainted with. 

Assuredly if the adventurer was taciturn 
he was not inquisitive. 

Benito had no difficulty in doing a little 
bartering, and adding slightly to the cargo 
of the jangada. He and the family re¬ 
ceived an excellent reception from the 
principal authorities of the town, the com¬ 
mandant of the place, and the chief of tho 
custom-house, whose functions did not in 
the least prevent them from engaging in 
trade. They even entrusted the young 
merchant with a few products of the 
country for him to dispose of on their 
account at Manaos and Belem. 

The town is composed of some sixty 
houses, arranged on the plain which here¬ 
abouts crowns the river bank. Some of 
the huts are covered with tiles—a very 
rare thing in these countries; but, on the 
other hand, a humble church, dedicated 
to St. Peter and St. Paul, has only a roof of 
straw,frather more appropriate for a stable 


the head of the police, accepted an invita¬ 
tion to dine with the family, and they were 


] received by Joam Garral with the rtspect 
due to their rank. 

I During dinner Torres showed himself 
^ more talkative than usual. He spoke 
about some of his excursions into the 
! interior of Brazil like a man who knew the 
I country. But in speaking of these travels 
I Torres did not neglect to ask tho com- 
I mandant if he knew Manaos, if Lis col- 
j league would be there at this time, and if 
I the judge, the first magistrate of the jiro- 
' vince, was accustomed to absent himself at 
this period of the hot season. It seemed 
that in putting this series of questions 
Torres looked at Joam Garral. It was 
marked enough for even Benito to notice 
not without surprise, and he observed 
that bis father gave paiticular attention 
to the questions so cuiiously propounded 
by Torres. 

The commandant of San Pablo d* 01 iveii 9 a 
assurtd the adventurer that the authorities 
were not now absent from Manaos, and he 
even asked Joam Garral to convey to them 
bis compliments. In all probabihty the 
raft would arrive before the tovn in seven 
weeks, or a little later, say about the 20 th 
or 25th of August. 

The guests of the fazendcr took leave of 
the Garral family towards the evening, 
and the following morning, that of the 3 rd 
of July, the jangada recommenced its 
descent of the river. 

At noon they passed on the left the 
mouth of the Yacurupa. This tributary, 

I properly speaking, is a true canal, for it 
discharges its waters into the 19 a, which 
I is itself bn affiuent of the Amazon. 

A peculiar phenomenon for the river in 
places to itself feed its own tiibutaries ! 

Towards three o’clock in the afternoon 
the ^ant raft passed the mouth of tho 
Jandiatuba, which brings its magnificent 
black waters from the south-west, and 
discharges them into the main artery by a 
mouth of four himdred metres in extent, 
after having watered the territories of the 
Culino Indians. 

A number of islands were breasted_ 

Pimaicaira, Catui ia, Chico, Motachina; 
some inhabited, others deserted, but all 
covered with superb vegetation, which 
forms an unbroken garland of green from 
one end of the Amazon to the other. 

(To be continued.) 
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A DAY AT THE EOYAL ACADEMY. 

)AY at the Academy, 
eiisy as may be its ac¬ 
complishment to per- 
lir.ps most of ourLon‘lon 
readers, is a luxury be¬ 
yond the roach of tens 
of thousands who read 
our pages in busy coun¬ 
try towns and quiet vil- 
lage.s, to say nothing of 
subscribers in the colo¬ 
nics and on the Conti¬ 
nent. AVe thcreforo de¬ 
cided to give this year, 
as last, copies by one of our 8p( cial artists 
of some of the principal pictures, with such 
brief descriptive notes as might be necessary to 
make their meaning plain to the uninitiated. 

The Exhibition this year was acknowledged 
on all sides to be of more than usual excellence, 
for though there were no two or three works of 
surpas.siug genius, as has occasionally been the 
case, sutlicient to startle the public gaze and 
command universal attention, the general stan¬ 
dard was decidedly high. AVe have for our pur¬ 
pose naturally selected either the pictures painted 
by Boy’s Own artists, or those which would be 
sure to possess peculiar interest for our readers. 

No. 887 was entitled in the official catalogue 
“Candahar,” and represents the 92nd High¬ 
landers and 2nd Ghoorkas storming Gaiidi 
l^Iulluh Sahibdad. This spirited painting, 
which occupied a good place on the line in the 
Lecture Room, was by R. Caton AVoodville, 
whose name will be familiar, and who has just 
designed for us, in colours, a capital wrapper for 
our current volume, now' mpidly drawing to¬ 
wards its close. 

No. 557, “AA'andering Thoughts”—a fact 
made sufficiently obvious by the far-away look 
on the pretty face and the book held up.sidc 
down—is by another Boy’s Own artist—James 
N. Lee. 

Passing on to the top left-hand comer, we 
have, in 385, a clever design by AA'illiam Small, 
entitled “ The Survivors,” and showing a gal¬ 
lant rescue from the i>erils of the .sea. No. 280, 
“ A De.serter,” is another graphic i)icture that 
readily tells its own mournful story ; it was 
painted by J. II. Ileiishall. No. 311 is a copy 
of a dashing picture by A. Q. Gow, “Montrose 
at Kilsyth;” and beneath it. No. 155, is a 
painting by that master in such tragic scenes, 
where animals play an important part, Briton 
Riviere, and is entitled, “A Roman Holiday.” 
The dying gladiator has evidently sold his fast- 
ebbing life dearly, as the dead tiger by his side 
arul the wounded and enraged beast pacing the 
arena sufficiently attest. Happily, Chri.stianity 
hiis done w hat a much-belaudcd civili.sation failed 
to accomplish, and banished—may we not hope 
for ever ?—such terrible scenes as these. 

Our sj»ace is nearly e.xhau.sted, but the re¬ 
maining pictures demand a IVw words. No. 1429 
is by a clever foreign artist, Edouard Fiere, and 
re|>re.Nerits a scene hardly’ needing a word of ex¬ 
planation, “ In Front of the School.” No. 913, 
“ His First Olfence,” by Haynes AVilliams; and 
No 9, a clever picture by AV'. F. A'earaos, n.A., 
entitled, “ Here we go round the Mulberry 
Busb,” and representing some merry lads ajul 
lasses at play round an old gun, wliile the vete¬ 
rans look on and smile, complete our list for 
this week, but next we hoiK* to return to the 
subject agam. 



PRACTICAL HINTS FROM A 
VETERAN CRICKETER. 

By the Rev. J. Pycroit, m.a., 

Author of “ The Oicket Field/' “ Crickeiana” etc. 

CHAPTER IV. 

F a man plays with 
an upright bat, for¬ 
ward play should 
1x5 almost a cer¬ 
tainty. If you can 
cover the ]>itch of 
the ball you should 
nirely miss it ; few’ 
misses, at least, are 
made in that way. 

I can truly say that, 
when in good prac¬ 
tice, there was a 
space which I called 
my ^Hcrra 

extending to three or four yards before my 
crease, within which space any ball that 
pitched was, for hitting or stopping, a cer¬ 
tainty. I used, in practice, to measure iny 
reach with my bat in front of my crease, and 
then allowing some feet for the bat to cover 
from the pitch of the ball, I used to mark out 
that space (by a mark visible to the bow ler, but 
out of the line of my eye and of the wicket), 
and then if ever I played back, or failed to play 
to the pitch of a ball within that terra firma, 
my bowltr used to cry out, “ AVroiig play ! ” 
The consequence was that I thus learnt to carry 
in my eye the exact space 1 could cover forward, 
and I could decide as soon as the ball was out 
of the bowler’s hand whether to preiwire for 
meeting at the pitch or for being back on the 
wicket. 

In those days, before the law allowed the 
bowler to have his hand above his shoulder, [ 
shooting balls (now so rarely .seen) were common, i 
and the most fatal of all bowling. Consequently i 
the man w’ho saw instinctively that he must 
prepare to y»lay back had a gre <t advantage. As 
to nuickness of play, it chiefly depends on 
quickness of decision, and this kind of quick¬ 
ness may last a life, and make a veteran of 
filty, in playing many balls, quite as quick as 
a youth of eighteen. To doubt is to be lost; 
decision is everything; and all this depends on 
the habit of correct decision by the practice 
above described. 

Old Lillywhite 1 have seen bow’ling at Fuller 
Pilch with every variety of length, now W’ith a 
ball which Pilch could just reach forward, and 
then with a ball with the shortest sight to play 
back—also with pace now faster and now slow’er, • 
and also with an elevation with more or less 
curve. “ A"ou see, sir,” he said, very’ knowingly, 
“if I can only catch Fuller Pilch between two 
minds as to what to do, that’s my chance.” 

Of course the taller you jday the longer will 
be your reach, atid the more balls you cau 
smother or drive at the pitch ; and these balls, 
remember, are those which afford the shortest 
sight and consequently are the most dangerous 
to play back. For by meeting balls at tho 
pit(?h you anniliilate all shooting or twisting 
ftropensitics, and leave the science of the bowler 
no chance. 

Tlie free use of the arms and bat may be 
learnt with any common ball in a walled play¬ 
ground, just ns I have seen practised at Harrow ; 
lor it is one of the difficulties of cricket that in 
many respects such ground as is rarely available 
is required for practising the whole game. A ball 
of any description pierced and attached to the end 
of astring or by a piece of netting (for I have found 
this convenient), and hanging down from a beam 
or from a cord stretched betw’cen poles, or even 
from the horizontal branch of a tree, will afford 
good practice for hitting, because the ball so 
suspended flies from side to side, and in all 
kinds of erratic W'ay.s, which will try quick and 
accurate hitting. 

Hard liitting from loose howling is worth 
practising, because it teaches clean hitting and 
exact timing of your hits. 

In hitting, a bat is necessarily whirled in a 
circle or in a part of one ; and every one knows 



that in one part of that circular movement tl 
speed and force of the bat Ls grcat«T than in ni 
other part. If a ball is hit at this part of tl 
circle, and hit with the right jMirt of the ba 
which every one knows of himself, then a hit 
said to be w’ell-tinied ; and it is by ibis tiinii 
of their hits, and from the power re.sulting fn* 
the commanding position already reccniinentle 
that many weak men hit a ball farther than tl 
strongest if of less skill in these particulars. 

It is not only by strength, but also by tiniii 
his hits, that Mr. Thornton hit on the Brightc 
ground 145 yards straight over the bow lei 
licad ; as also that he hit over the Pavilion 
Lord’s, and clean out of the ground, in hi.s Et< 
against Harrow’ match. Still, Mr. Thorntt 
would not be so superior to some others if th« 
also made a point of hard hitting—a strict 
defensive position rather diminishes our hittii 
power. Placing the ball scores more than ha 
hitting, and the two can hardly go togethi r. 

Lastly, learn to watch the ball with a steac 
eye. If I .said, “ Don’t shut your eyes when tl 
ball ccmp.s” (like a bad sliot on the 1st of Se 
tember) you would think I was jesting. Yet 
is actually done by learners. To'wateh the h: 
to the Iasi incli up to the bat, thonjih necessar 
is not common—not, at least, to the extent 
James Dean, who declared that when in praeli 
he could see the stitches on the ball ! T 
many play to the pitch, and after one or t* 
w’orking halls phay as if tho next would wor 
Southerton said he sometimes bowled good nn 
W’ith balls without any bias, to take advantu, 
of this error on their part. I say, theiehn 
“ AVatch—AVatch—AVatch—the ball, and tr 
even like that good old player, if you can see tJ 
stitches!” ' 


A 'WEEK ON THE THAMES. 

By Paul Blakb, 

Author of "Ciitching a Salmon," etc. 
CHAITBR V. 
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which ni 
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cutting 
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and mounted the innumerable steps till tli< 
reached the wicket-gate. Figgis went strai^^l 
to the well-known piano, and struck up f 
original march, which soon brought out tl 
landlord and his son, who recognised tl 


“ Glad to see yon again, sir,” said the forme 
“AVc haven’t heard much music since y( 
went away.” 

“Let’s make up for it now,” cried Fig'ji< 
“we’ve only half an hour, so get out your 
stniments. Let’s have one of Mozart’s trios.” 

Nothing loth, the landlord and his son jt 
duced a violin and violoncello, and for the iir: 
twenty minuUs there was a performance of 
masterpiece that would not have disgraced mar 
a concert-room. The rest of the ciew list* ti' 
attentively, although Budd contrived to di."!'" 
of a couple of glasses of milk betwteu the ir.ov 
ments. 

“Ah, sir, I’m getting out of practice: 
don’t play so well as I iistd ; 1 sliall liav*- 1 
leave it to the youngsters .soon. Now’, sir, won 
you play something, or will all of yiui vei d 
men give us a glee | one of the old one.s\t 
used to .sing up here ? ” - 

The crew were never loth to exhibit tlx 
pow’crs before appreciative listener.s, so lix 
sang the following, composed by Fig-i > ' 
some words imitating the old style of io« 
ditties :— 


FAIR PHYLLIS. 

GLEE FOR MALE VOICES. 


Words by Paul Blake. Music composed for the “ Boy’s Own Paper,” by Arthub Hudson. 
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She is not in rich garments drest, Her kindly heart and grace benign 

In courts she does not move, Arc gifts from heaven above; 

Ko costly jewels on her bretist Like stars do truth and virtue shine 

Has Phyllis (Phyllis) whom I love. In Phyllis whom I love ! 

‘ Thank you, gentlemen; thank you. Very i “No more stopping,” said Figgis ; “straight from it to the other bank. How they expect 

” ! ou now till dinner-iimc.” any one who doesn’t know' the river to gnes> lie 

‘Now we must be going,” said Figgis; “We must get some bread at Cavorsharn,” must keep this side some one may know, but I 

y.e’Il have some milk and biscuits tirst; protested tlm eook ; “we’re quite out of it." don’t.” 

^ is exhausting.” ‘ * Then I'll give you ten minutes at Cuversham About three miles below the Roebuck is Caver- 

After refreshment, they scampered down the bridge, and it you’re not back you must eatoh sham bridge, joining the village of Caversham to 
amidst wishe.s from the landlord that tht y us up at the loek.” thetown of Reading. Figgis steered cleverlyupto 

" lid soon be up again, which they heartily re- “ Kfep to the right of that old post," he the landing-stage, luserting the nose of the boat 
ccioed. directed, soon after. “There’s a aeries of piles between a skitf and an eight, and bringing her 
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to rest without any of the backin"-water and 
casing this way and that, which looks so inele¬ 
gant and amateurish. Before the Swan had 
stopped, Charlton had jumped out and vras run¬ 
ning tip the steps, eager to get his provisions 
before the expiry of the allotted ten minutes. 
In the meantime, Martin was negotiating with 
Cawston for some fresh bulter and eggs, which 
previous experience had proved to be of excel¬ 
lent quality. Before the transaction was over 
Charlton returned, his arms full of loaves, 
which were speedily put in the bread-bag. He 
had no sooner jumped in than the painter was 
cast loose, and the final egg tossed from land by 
a child and cleverly cauglit by Budd, the money 
returned in a similar manner, and the Swan 
started at “x ” miles an hour, with Figgis and 
Martin at the sculls. 

“That’s what a Yankee would call smart,” 
said Budd. “ A metropolitan underground 
couldn’t do the trick cleaner.” 

“Another couple of voyages, and I shall 
make a crew of you,” said Figgis, approvingly. 

“Another couple of voyages and we shan’t 
he content with you for a captain,” retorted 
Budd 

“Lock ! lock!” was shouted out in chorus 
soon after. 

There were three or four boats waiting to go 
in, but I’m sorry to say the Swan was not con¬ 
tent with her place at the tail, but managed 
somehow to be the first in. 

“ Rather different sort of lock this from some 
of them,” said Budd; “ tliat wooden old tub at 
Goring, for instance.” 

“ Goring is infinitely more picturesque,” said 
Martin. “I detest these spick-and-span brick 
affairs; they take all the poetry out of the 
river.” 

“ And don’t put any more safety into it, after 
all,’* growled Figgis, as his beathook glided 
along the smooth brickwork without catching 
on anything. “ There’s nothing here to get hold 
of.” 


“ There are no end of chains,” said Charlton. 

“ And if you twist your hook in one of them 
3 ’ou’ll probably spend the best part of your 
holidav in trying to get it out No ; give me 
an old wooden lock, with a crazy g^te, rather 
than a superfine, extra polished brick one, with 
a sound entrance.” 

“Lock *8 open !” interrupted Martin, pushing 
along with his boat-hook. “ Be ready to take 
the sculls directly we’re outside, there’s always 
a tremendous stream.” 

The boat was carried on at a splendid jmee 
for some yards, when the river assumed its ordi¬ 
nary pace. More boats were to be seen on this 
part than at any other they had passed since 
Oxford. Reading is a large town, one of the 
largest on the river, and the pull from Caver- 
sham to Sonning is a very favourite one with its 
inhabitants. There is a beautiful wood on the 
right hand, along the edge of which the path 
runs overshadowed by the trees which are re¬ 
flected in the water below. Sonning is one of 
the prettiest locks on the river, and the lock- 
keeper does his best to make it still more so by 
planting beds of flowers around it. 

Dinner was dispatched in le.ss than the usual 
time in the millstream by Shiplake Lock. If 
the lock is being filled and the mill is working, 
care should be take-n to keep some distance from 
the gates, or there is a danger of being sucked 
into the millstream or of grinding the nidder 
against tlie stone j)icr of the mill. Passing 
through the gate.^, the Swan was soon opposite 
the well-known George and Dragon Inn at War- 
grave, but resisting all temptations to stop they 
pulled on steadily, as the wind was not in the 
right quarter for sjiiling. 

The woods of Park Place now come into view, 
and shortly after they paused for a minute in 
front of the arch built by General Conway from 
the ruins of Reading Abbey, and through which 
a charming vista of wood and lawn can be .seen. 
A few minutes more 1.)rought tlufm to the long 
wooden bridge which leads to Marsh Lock, and 
it was here that Figgis rcrnimled Budd of the 
promise ho m.aiie to tell them why he was so 
anxious to g(>t to Marlow that night. 

“You see,” said Budd, “the fact is I have 


observed that, in spite of your apparent cheerful¬ 
ness, you are all at heart unhappy, and the cause 
is not far to seek.” 

“ In that case the cause is nearer than the 
effect,” remarked Charlton, “for I feel uncom¬ 
monly jolly.” 

“It’s only on the surface,” persisted Budd. 
“Now you are all pining for something, aren’t 
you ?” 

“ I dare say wo are, hut I don’t exactly know 
what, except a breeze,” replied Figgis. 

“ Then I’ll tell you,” said Budd. “ What is 
really lacking in an excursion like ours is the 
society of ladies. I do my best to make up for 
the want, but 1 can see that I fail. Now you 
all remember ray cousins, the Hendersons, 
Maggie and Ethel, who came out for a picnic 
last year with us ? ” 

“Remember them! ” cried Martin ; “of course 
we do ; that was the jolliest time I ever had in 
my life.” 

“ But I thought they lived at Hampstead ?” 
put in Figgis. 

“ Yes,” replied Budd ; “ hut they’re staying 
with some people I know very well who live near 
Marlow, so I thought that if we got there to¬ 
night we might arrange to take them out in the 
boat to-morrow for a few hours, if you don’t 
object, ” 

“ Object!’’ exclaimed everybody; “ we shall 
be delighted. ” 

“So will they, I’m snre,” said Budd, “sowe 
shall be doing each other a mutual kindness.” 

“ This is good news,” said Martin ; “ but do 
they know of this trip of ours ?” 

“ Oh, no ; we must call upon them when we 
get to Marlow.” 

“ I say,” said Fig^s, ruefully, “I’m not ve^ 
particular, but it strikes me we are scarcely in 
the costume for making calls.” 

“ Ob, that doesn’t matter,” explained Budd ; 
“ I know t'lie people they are .staying with, and 
they will understand. Here’s the bathing shed, 
and there’s Henley.” 

“Go through that bridge in style,” said the 
captain. “We are getting too lazy. Now, 
stroke, a longer reacli, straighter back ; keep 
your elbows in, how ; don’t feather too soon.” 

Charlton and Martin pulled themselves to¬ 
gether, and did not even look up till they were 
well past the well-known bridge. They had 
been putting all the strength they had into it in 
order to let the spectators see that theirs was 
not a scratch crew in a hired boat, so they were 
not sorry to hear Figgis’s order, “ Easy all; 
we’ll sail down this reacli! ” 

And a glorious reach it is, better known per¬ 
haps to Londoners than any other part of the 
Thames above the London stone, for it is over 
this course that the Henley Regatta races take 
place. It is a mile and a quarter to the island 
at the bottom, although it does not look it, and 
it is no joke to make one in a good eight that 
are bent on doing tlie course from the island to 
the bridge in racing time. However, when our 
crew sailed easily down, only a few miscellaneous 
boats were in sight, a very different state of 
things from that which would be seen a few 
weeks later, when every sort of craft thgt man 
has ever invented appears to be dragged from its 
repose to make part of the immense crowd on 
the water. 

“ We want a little more wind,” said Figgis. 
“ Whistle a tune, Budd.” 

Budd whistled “Over the hills and far away, ” 
as a reminder of where the wished-for wind pro¬ 
bably was. 

“^is will never do,” said Figgis; “we 
shall be all day doing a mile.” 

“And why not?” asked Martin; “we’ve 
only seven miles to go; we can do that under two 
hours ; then an hour for tea, aud that’s all. 
Don’t let us get in too early.” 

“ Don’t forget we have to make that call,” 
.said Budd ; “and the house is about two miles 
out of the town,” 

“We shall have lots of time,” persi.sted 
Martin; “ it’s a nuisance to take the sail down 
directly it’s up, and the people on the l^ridge 
will think we don’t know how to manage it.” 

This remark told on the dignity of the crew, 
and the sail remained up. The wind sliifted, 


necessitating constant jibing, w'hich consuim-ri 
still more time; the boom carried away Charl¬ 
ton’s cap through his not stooping enough, and 
its recovery was a work of some ditliculty, so 
that by the time they reached Regatta Island, 
which entirely intercepted the breeze, they had 
not spent much less than an hour since leaving: 
Henley Bridge. But, as Martin pointed out, it 
didn’t matter ; all they had to do was to put on 
a spurt after tea. 

Henley is a town well worth stopping at. It 
is very convenient for travellers by rail (from 
Paddington^ by-the-bye, and not “ Waterloo ’’— 
as the printers made it read in our first chapter) 
who wish to strike the river, as the station is near 
the water, which does not always happen. At 
Taplow and Cookham, for instance, there is a 
considerable distance between them. The vii;\v 
from the bridge is good, the famou.s reach lying 
full in sight, on one side bounded by meadows 
with wooded heights in the distance, on the 
other by various mansions with their grounds. 
The island at the bottom of the reach, with its 
lofty trees and conspicuous summer-house, forms 
a striking object. The bridge itself unites tlu- 
counties of Oxford.sbire and Berkshire. Tin re 
are plenty of hotels, and many houses contain 
rooms let to visitors. It was at Henley that 
Shenstone wrote the well-known lines, 

Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round. 
Where’er his stages may have been. 

May sigh to think he still has found. 

The warmest welcome at an inn. 

Figgis, however, was getting a little uneasy, 
and saw that no time was lost in reaching the 
next lock, half a mile below Grcenlands, the 
seat of the Right Hon. Win. H. Smith. Two 
miles below Hambledon is Melmenham Ahhey, 
one of the landmarks of boating-iupu, of which 
more by-and-by, and here they all felt they 
were close to Marlow, .only two more locks to 
p^, and those only half a mile apart. They 
did not land, as they intended to return as far as 
this next day, but pushed on steadily till within 
sight of Hurley Lock. 

“ I think we’d better stop here and hare tea,” 
said the cook ; “it will be just the right time 
of the evening then for a quiet pull to Mar¬ 
low. ” 

“Very weU, only we mustn’t waste time.” 

{To be continued.) 
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IHE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 

By Gordon Stables, m.d., r.n., 
ivthor ''Jungle, Peak, and Plain," etc., etc. ^ 

rHirniR xxr. —A narrow fscapk—a tp.r- 1 

RIBLE Srr.NE— ALLAN AND OSCAR—A 
.;L«w>MT evening— REUNION— SETll’s AD- | 
VESTURE— A WELCOME BACK. j 

P B a minute or more escape from the * 
terrible fire seemed to our heroes an ' 
utter impossibility. The smoke that curled : 
and swirled around 
them was blind- 
mjf. the roar qf the 
fames was deafen¬ 
ing. No wonder 
they hesitated 
That to do or 
»hich way to flee. 

Their camp fire 
had been lit not 


that it cannot be deep, bo in they plunge I 
and begin to ford, and they have not 
gone ten yards ere the fire has taken 
possession of the bank they left. There 
can be no going back now, but ihe current 
is strong, and deeper in some places than 
their waists, yet they stem it manfully, ! 
holding their rifles high, and supporting 
each other whenever a slip is made. They 
reach the opposite bank at lost, and Seth is 
the first to clamber out and to help the 
others up. They climb to the top of the 


fir from the 
hrer’s brink, but 
the stream at this 
part ran deep, and 
lark, and sullen ; 

10 plange into it 
TM only to court 
death in a different 
icriii). But all at 
once the wind 
‘•rraed to increase 
to almost a gale; 
i blew in their 
fices cold and 
hdce, the smoke 
ift^d off, and sud- 
i®ly their senses 
lad presence of 
Bind were rc- 
‘tired; and while 
l)^luod them the 
hnies mounted 
tigber and high- 
■r. and seemed to 
age more fiercely 
^ery moment, 
they dashc'd off 
i&d away against 
that wind. It was 
Vnihly strong 
»ov; they felt as 
if they were 
keastingthc waves 
gainst the tide, 
wt it was their 
only chance. Far¬ 
ther down the 
'twam they would 
doubtless find a 
icird, and once 
»at« the river 
they were safe. 

It was indeed a 
ace for life, and 
^or folly half an 
hour it wjis doubt- 
hi if they would 
rin it. The with- 
wd heath and 
?Hsf, and the 
ttnnted shrubs 
'hich grew next 
to the hanks of 
the rtrearo, caught 
hfn even against 
the wind, and this 

communicated 

rith the forest, bo 
that the flames seemed to chase them, 
^ to keep alongside of them, at one 
ttd the same time. But at last they 
a spot where the river widens 
ont, and they know by the ripple on it 


fearful speed. The fire had rolled back¬ 
wards and appeared embracing all the 
wooded country. The spruce thickHts 
seemed to suffer the worst; from them the 
flames rose the highest, sbootiiig hundreds 
of feet into the air in great gloanimg 
tongues of fire, that fed upon and licketi 
up the very clouds of smoke themselves. 
The air, for miles to leeward, was filled 
with sparks as dense as snowflakes. But 
strangest sight of all was it to sec the tall 
alpine pines. Other trees totU*red and 
crashed and f^^ll a.s 
the fierce heat at¬ 
tacked them; not 
so they, they seem¬ 
ed to defy the 
flames, and os th<* 
fire rolled back 
seeking for more 
pliant mateiial on 
which to vent its 
fury, and the wind 
blew round their 
stems, their bark 
caught fire and 
they stood forth 
against the black¬ 
ness like trees of 
molten gold. 

Tliere were here 
and there in the 
forest bold rocky 
bluffs, ruing hun¬ 
dreds of feet 
above the trees. 
These were lighted 
up as the fire 8wep>t 
past them, as with 
the brightness of 
the noontide sun, 
and on their sum¬ 
mits our heroes 
could distinctly 
perceive flocks of 
tall antlered deer, 
and near them 
frightened cower¬ 
ing wolves and 
even bears ; all 
alike had taken 
refuge on these 
heights from the 
fury of the flames 
that held sway bo¬ 
rn.ath them. 

For a short time 
only the scene held 
the little party 
spell-bound. Bulph 
was the first to 
speak. 

“Alas! poor 
Oscar! ” he said 
in a mournful tone, 
“ he must have 
I erished in the 
flames.’* 

It was only 
natural they 
should come to 
this conclusion, 
but at that moment 
Oscar and Allan 
too were safe 
enough, and jour¬ 
neying onwards in 
hop>e8 of finding 
them. 

Allan could now 
understand perfectly and clearly every 
phase of the situation. His friends if 
alive were some miles, many miles in 
all probability, up stream, the dog had 
escaped from thiir camp fire, the tire hod 


8eth misses his footing and fails. 


ravine, ere ever they pause to gaze behind 
them. 

The scene they looked upon was awful 
in its sublimity. 

The flames were doing their work with 
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originated at their camp, and to escape 
destruction they must have crossed the 
stream. Allan had never seen a forest on 
lire bwfore, but he had seen the heather, 
and he knew something about the danger¬ 
ous rapidity with which flames can sxjread 
along in the open. As soon, theivfore, 
as there was a glimmering of daylight, 
he stripped at the river 3 brink, tied 
his clothes into a bundle with his plaid, 
and swam to the other side, the dog fol¬ 
lowing as if he understood the move 
ontiieiy and quite approved of it. 

It was well he had done so, for another 
hour’s jouruey along that winding river’s 
bunks brought him face to face with the 
raging fire. But wind avS it might, Allan 
deti'i iuined not to lose sight of it again ; 
h 0 made all speed nevertheless. He knew his 
friends must wait now until the charred 
aiid blackened groimd cooled down before 
tlicy recrossed 5ie river and recommenced 
the search. 

Yet, reader, we who know that Allan is 
safe, cannot fully sympathise with his | 
friends in the gloom and anxiety that 
eetried down on their hearts. When the 
excitement caused by the fire and their 
narrow escape from destruction wore off, it 
left behind it an utter hopelessness and 
despair, which it is difficult to descrit’e. 
When they had lain down to sleep on the 
previous evening, they were full of confi¬ 
dence that they would soon come up with 
Allan. Seth had pronounced the trail a 
fresh one, and assured them he would find 
the lost boy before another sunset. Rory 
was full of fun, even pronouncing Allan a 
“ rogue of a nmaway,” and saying that 
“ sure the search for him was only a wild- 
goose chase after all said and done, and 
Allan the goose.” 

But now where was that confidence ? 
Where was hope? Dead. Dead, just as 
f,hey bad not a single doubt Allan and 
his poor dog were at that moment. And 
oh ! to think that it was their own care¬ 
lessness that had caused that dreadful fire, 
which they felt sure must have cost Allan 
bis precious Hfe. They would, however, so 
they determined, resume the search; but 
what an aimless one it would be now, with 
track and traU gone for ever! 

Seth lit a fire; he even cooked feed, but 
no one cared to speak, much less to eat! 
and 60 the day wore gloomily away. The 
wind, which had gone down at noon, began 
to rise again and moan mournfully among 
the swajing branches, and a few drops of 
rain fell. There would be neither muon 
nor stars to-night. The sky was overciist 
with grey and leaden cumulus drifting 
before the restless wind, and night was 
coming a good hour before its time. 

Theycreptcloser together. They gathered 
more closely near the log fire. 

“ B«»ys,” said McBain. and he spoke with 
some difficulty, as if his heart wm very 
full indeed—“boys, the shieling* where 
1 lived when a child on the braes of Arran- 
doon was a very humble one indeed; my 
father was a poor man, but a brave and 
pious one; not that I mean to boast of 
that, but there wasn’t a morning passed 
without a prayer being said, and a song 
being sung in praise of Him we children 
were all taught to fear, and reverence, and 
trust. He taught us to say those beloved 
words, ‘ Thy will bo done.’ Oh ! boys, 
it is easy to breathe that prayer when 
everything is going well with us, but in 
gloom and trouble like the present, it is 
true courage and true worship if we can 


* Shieling, a Highland cot 


speak the words not with lips but with 
hearts.” 

After a pause, 

“ I think,” McBain continued, “ if any¬ 
thing has happened to poor Allan, it will 
be our duty to get back as speedily as may 
bo to Scotland, and forego our voyage 
farther north.” 

Now, at that very moment Allan and 
his dog were within sight of the camp fire; 
he was holding Oscar by the collar, and 
meditating what would be the best and 
least startling way to make known his 
presence. 

Should he fire his rifle in the air ? That 
would be better than suddenly appearing 
like a ghost among then. 

But Oscar settled the difficulty in a way 
of his own. He bounded away from his 
master’s grasp with a joyful bark, and next- 
moment was careening like a mad thing 
nmiid and round the group at the fire. 

This way of breaking the intelligence of 
Allan’s safety was very abrupt, but it was 
very satisfactory. 

When the surprised meetings with which 
Ahan was hailed had in some messure sub¬ 
sided—when he had explained the part that 
Oscar had played, and told them that but 
rur the great fire he never would have 
believrd that he had been going eastwards 
instead of west—then McBain said, in his 
old quiet manner, 

“ You see, boys, there is a Providence in 
all things, and, on the whole, I’m not 
sorry that this should have happened.” 

But twenty year s at the very least seemed 
to have fallen off the load of the trapper’s 
age. 

Seth knew what men were, and so he 
heaped more wood on the fire, and set 
about at once getting supper ready. 

Supper would never have suggested itself 
to anybody if Allan had not relumed. 

The journey “ home,” as the good yacht 
wa'^ always called, was oommenoed the very 
next morning, and accomplished in eight- 
aud-forty hours. 

A red deer fell to Allan’s gun by the 
way. 

“I do believe,” said Allan, “it is 
the self-same rascal that led me such a 
dance.” 

“We’ll have a haunch off him, then,” 
said McBain, “ to roast when we go back, 
and 80 celebrate your return.” 

“ The chief’s return,” said Ralph, laugh- 
ing. 

“ The prodigal son’s, bedad,” said R^ry; 
“but I’m goin»{ to have that stag’s bead. 
Isn’t he a lordly fellow, with his kiugly 
auriers I I’ll stuff it, aud oh ! sure, if wo 
over do get back to Arrandoon, its rny^l* 
will bang it in the hall in commemoration 
of the great wild-goose chase.” 

By means of their compasses and 
trapper Seth’s skill they were able to march 
in almost a bee-line upon what thoy termed 
their own ravine. But not during any 
p«>rtion of the journey was Seth idle. He 
was scanning every yard of the grouiid 
around him, studying every feature of the 
land-cape, and makmg so many strange 
maiks upon the trees, that at last Rory 
asked him, 

“ Whatever are you about, friend Seth ? 
Ih it a button off your coat you’ve lost, or 
what is the meaning of your strange ear¬ 
nestness ? ” 

Seth smiled grimly. 

“ I guess,” he replied, “ we may have to 
make tracks across this bit of country once 
or t^ice alter the snow is on the ground. 
Shouldn’t like to be lost, should you ? ” 

Rory shrugged his shoulders. 


When they were having their middciy 
meal Rory returned to the charge. 

“ Were ever ybii lost in the snow? ” he 
said to Seth. 

“ More’n once/’ replied iSeth. 

“Tell us.” 

“ Once in partikler,” said Seth, “ three 
of U8 were movin’ around in a wild bit o’ 
country. It were skootin* after the b’ars vc 
were, with our siiowshoes on, for the siuiv.' 
were plaguey deep. I was a bit younger 
then, and I calculate that accounted h>r 
a deal of my headlong stupidity. Any¬ 
how wo lost our way, and when we gt»t 
»»ur bearings again, night was bogiiming to 
fall, and as we didn’t fancy passing it away 
from the log fire, we just made about all 
the haste we kuew how to. I knew every 
tree, even with snow on ’em, but I hadn’t 
taken correct note of the rocks and gullies 
and such. And presently, blame me, gen¬ 
tlemen, if I didn’t miss my footing and go 
tumbling down to the bottom of a pit, 
twenty feet deep if it were an inch. I 
didn’t go quite alone, though. No, I just 
drops my gun and clutches Jager by t la^ 
hand, and down we goes together in tli 
most affectionate manner ever yon could 
wish to see. 

“ Nat Weekley was a-comin* sliding np 
some way's in the rear. He was lookin’ ar 
his toes like, and didn’t see us disappear, 
but he told us afterwards he kind o’ missed 
us all of a suddint, you see, and guesst d 
we’d gone somewheresdown into the bow’cls 
o’ the earth. He was an amoosiu’ hind c ! 
a ’possum was old Nat. Presently h- 
discovered our hole, and laying hims( lt 
cautiously down on the lower side of it, so : 
he shouldn’t fall, he peers over the brinl: 
He couldn’t see us for a bit, with the blii^d- 
ii)g snow-powder we’d raised. But Na1 
wasn’t going to be done. 

“ ‘Anybody down there?* says Nat, quit, 
unconcernedly. 

“ ‘ To be sure there is,* says we; ‘ didn’i 
you see us go in ? ’ 

“ ‘ No,’ said Nat; ‘ what did you go ir 
for?’ 

“ ‘ Don’t know,’ said I, sulkily. 

“ * How are you going to get out ? ’ sayj 
Nat. 

“ * Nary a bit o’ me knows,’ I pays; ‘ w( 
came down so plaguey fast we didn’t takf 
time to consider.’ 

“ * Went to look for summut, I reckon 

“ ‘ Oh! ’ cries Jager, * cease your banter 
Nat.’ 

“ ‘ A pretty pair o* babes in the wo<'<i 
3 ou’ll make, won’t you! Do you know it II 
soon be dark ? * 

“ ‘ Poor consolation that,* I says. 

“ * Pitch dark,’ roars Nat, * and nary « 
morsel o’ fire you’ll be able to light. Ann 
I reckon too it’s in a b’ar’s hole you are, 
and presently the b’ar will be coming 
home, and then there’ll be the piper tc 
pay. There’ll be five minutes of a rougb 
house down there, I can tell ye.* ^ 

“We felt kind o* riled now, and didn I 
reply, and so Nat went on: 

*“ I kind o’ sees ye now,* he says. ‘ 1 
can just dimly descry ye, you looks about 
as frisky as a pair o’ bull buffaloes. Ibi ■ 
ha I ha! You’ll be precious cold before 
long, though,’ Nat continues. ‘ Now don t 
say Nat *8 a bad old sort. He s going b 
throw ye down his flask ; maybe yc can t 
catoh it, 80 behold, Nat puts in tlr 
pocket of his big skin coat, and pitches i 
down into your hole. Don’t think it’s the 
b’ar, cause he won’t come home till it s just 
a trifle darker, and then, ha! ha! 1^ 
thinks 1 sees the dust he'll raise. Good¬ 
bye, my sylvan beauties. Good night, 
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ibies. Take care of your little selves; 
..Qt catch cold whatever ye do.’ 

But all this was only Nat’s fan, ye see. 
H^t iirind a right good heart within him, 
ctu t»-U you, and he wasn’t above five 
ura gone when back he comes with two 
ot our friends carrying a big lantern, 
-I 'ljg rope, and an axe, and in about ten 
mi.iiW more Jager and I were both on 
:.e brink; but I can tell ye, gentlemen, it 
MiJibout the c«>Mest five hours ever trapper 
Seth spent in his little existence.” 

Th»* anxiety on hoard the yacht for the 
:i«t few days had been very deep indeed, 
ba^ our heroes drew once more near to 
‘v:)<*ir home, and St<*phenson made sure they 
ver- all there, dogs and all, 

“H'lrrah, boys,” he cried to his men; 
man the rigging.” Aye, and they did too, 
'.n l it would have done your heart good to 
uve heard that ringing cheer, and it wasn’t 
• ue cheer either, but three times three, and 
-uemore to keep them whole. 

McBdin and his little party made noble 
>'}ions“, you may bo well sure; and mean- 
rbile Peter, with his bagpipes, had mounted 
into the foretop and played them Highland 
»flcome as they once more jumped on 
bjird of the saucy Snowbird. 

What a delightful evening they spent 
rfterwards in the snuggery! They were 
often in the habit of inviting one of the 
niat^s aft, or even weird little Magnus, 
^th bis budget of wonderful tales, but 
t>-night they must needs have it all to 
lheln^elves, and it was quite one bell in 
tie middle watch ere they thought of 
rrtiriug, and even after that they must all 
go on deck to have a look around. 

Not a breath of wind, not a cloud in the 
sky, and stars as big as saucers. 

“Jack Frost has come while we’ve been 
talking,” said Me Bain. “Look hero, 
boys.” 

He threw a bit of wood overboard as he 
sfoke; it rang as it alighted on the surface 
of the ICE. 

(To he continued.) 



THE BESTS ON EECORD 

The Amateur Mile and a Half.— Mr. 
M. Nehan achieved his second record this 
OQ the 28Ui of May, in the MUe and a Half 
hindicap of the London Athletic Club, at their 
pioaud at Stamford Bridge. Wo chronicle the 
Performance so os to make our series complete, 
it will only rebiin its place on the list 
^roQgh an accident, will content ourselves with 
» ▼try short notice of the event There had 
sofew previous contests at the distance, that 
most of our manuals no amateur time is given 
it, although Fleet figures amongst the pro- 
‘-^onals for having accomplished the journey 


in Gmio. SOaec. at the ^loLchesUT Koyal Oak 
Grounds, on Feb. 23, 1867. Sydenham Dixon’s 
7min. 8 2-53ec. in his match with J. P. Burt in 
1872 was the bi^st amateur record up to 
Mr. Nehan’s performance, and it was confidently 
expected that that would be beaten, though it 
certainly did not occur to any one tliat not only 
w’ould Mr. Nfhan beat Mr. Dixon, but that at 
Birmingham on the same afternoon Mr. Snook 
would, incident lily, beat Mr. Nehan. The meet¬ 
ing, the first of the summer s(-rics, was a great 
success. The attendance Wiis ver)' large and the 
programme simply enormous. Tlio Mile and .a 
Half Handicap was the last event, and brought 
oat forty runners. Nehan was at scnitch, and 
J. U. Bremner, LA.C., at 200 yards, was the 
limit man. J. E. Dixon, Spartan Hamers 1J5 
yards, made himself very con.s[)icuoii.s at first, 
and gradually drew to tlio fore, in a mile 
Nehan did not do very much, but then he put 
oil steam. The pace throughout was very lively, 
and Nehan, spmting away at the finish, won by 
four yards in 7min. fisec. H. E. Tomkins, L.A.C., 
with 18 yards start, was second, and M. Style, 
L.A.C., with 40 yards start, tliird. 

The Amateur Two Miles.—U p to the la.st 
Saturday in May ]\Ir. W. Slade hid had the 
honour of the two miles record, since his Bel¬ 
fast performance of Juno 10, 1876, and his time, 
9min. 42sec., was noteworthy from the fact that 
it w’as no less tlian 30Jscc. slower than that 
achieved by Lang at Manchester thirteen years 
before. Lang’s time, 9rain ll^sec., still stands 
as the best professional performance, and now 
.Mr. Slade has to give place to Mr. W. Snook, of 
the Moseley Harriers, who at Aston Lower 
Grounds, in the Smallhcath Harriers’ S[>orts on 
the eventful last May Saturday, reduced the 30} 
interval to 21 9-lO.sec., and came in from scratch 
in the Two Miles Handicap in 9inia. 33 4-5sec. 
The course raea ured 501 yard.s, nece.ssitating 
.seven circuits for the brace of miles, and the 
lap tiine.s were Iniin. 15sec., Imin. 22sec., 
Imin. 24sec., Imin. 24s€c., Ira in 15sec., Imin. 
28sec., and Imin. 25 2-5sec. The second man 
was E. Horton, Birchfield Harriers, with 160 
yards start, and the tliird J. Law, of the same 
club, with 70 yards start. It was only in the 
straight for home that Snoolc got past his men, 
and then lie came along at a tremendous pace, 
and won with the greatest ease, fiuishiug as 
though he could have added another mile with¬ 
out difficulty. By working out the lap times it 
will be noticed that overtlie mile and a half this 
was a much better peiformance than Nehan’s, 
but as the exact time was not taken for that 
siK.*cial distance, N-ehan retains the record. This | 
is rather an anomalous state of things, whicli is 
not, however, likely to last long, for although 
William Lang was one of the moat wonderful 
nmners flic world lias seen, there is good reason 
to hope that the diflei eiice between his time and 
that of the other men will shortly be still 
further decreased, and, incidentally, the mile 
and a lialf record raised in proper official style. 
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Tub "Boy’s Own Paper” in San Francisco.— 
'• Juvenis ” writes: " I have had the BoY s <»WN tent 
me from the first number, and I can truly say tliat I 
have never found a paper that iiiteresteb me so 
much, both ns to tales and amusements. The i lus¬ 
trations R» o Biniply splendid. Every member Of our 
family takes the Rreatest interest iu it from father 
(aged 45) to the 8umlle.‘'t (aped 5). I'liere is not n 
paper published in America that can begin to com¬ 
pare w ith it. ’ '1 he letter is crossed by tlie father in 
red iidv with the words “Heartily endorsed." 

A. C. and O'hers.—In the Music competition we must 
h.nve the full score for fonrvidces and should prefer 
pianoforte ororgnn accompaniment, tiiough the latter 
IS liot an imperative condition of success. 

Loup.— rnskil'cJ amateurs should not send us their 
M.ss. The Boy's Own Paper is furnished by the 
highest available tilent, and third or fourth rate 
writers have no chance on it. Amateurs who send 
us verses and other scraps must uot expect to have 
them rotunjciL 

P. K. G.—1 In the Illuminating competition you are 
free to follow your own fancy throughout. 2. Com¬ 
petitors may send more than one sample. S. Instru¬ 
ments and other helps may be used. 

M. (Oxford.)— 1. Tlie reason why, in the Musical com¬ 
petition, the words are to bo selected from poetry 
published prior to 1840, is simply because after that 
>ear the question of copyriglil would come in, and 
competit<»rs might unwittiugly stlect wonla that, if 
pu'dished With their music, might involve both 
themselves ami us iu trouble. 2. “ Trollers" of the 
SCI is manifestly a misprint for “Toilers.” Your 
other questions in another number. 

F. A. Mayne (Beckham).—We cannot suggest a bonk 
of the nature you rciiuire at so low a mice, and do 
not believe theie is one published. The stamianl 
work on the subject is now Newman s “ Natural His¬ 
tory of BiitWi Moths, 'in which almost every species 
is figured. From tliis jou should be able to identify 
a'most all >our mo'hs, except, perhaps, some of the 
more obscure EnpithecUe and Soctua. The work i.s 
published by Dogue, 3, Trafalgar Place, London, w.c., 
we believe, at £l, or, bound up with the “British 
Butterflies " of the same author, £1 58. 

S. B. W. p (Leicester)—Feed your sticklebacks on the 
smaller water-insects, or their larvoe, such as those 
of the common gnat, etc. They are most pugnacious 
little creatU'CS, and you will hardly be aide to pre¬ 
vent them from fighting. They are cunnibala in one 
sense, inasmuch as they arc extremely fond of a meal 
upon the eggs of other sticklebacks. • 

B. H. S. (Nevvcastle-on-Tyne.)—Your letter was unfor- 
tUDutelv over ooked until a few days ago, when we 
fonvanled ic to the Rev. J. G. Wood, lie says in 
reply that he is very glail to find that his lectures are 
so well reii.emheied, hut that you omit the words 
“and its many inse t alii s" after clothes-motli. 
The answer wculd bo fir too long to he given in 
our correspondence column, and was on itted at 
iseivca-stie inr want of time. If Mr. Wood should 
again lecture at Newcjistle he will bear your query 
in mind, and try to annwer it. He has received many 
letters from Newcastle to the same eITtct. 

Captain.- It is impossible to keep cockroaches—com- 
mon y calli-d black-iKrctles—out ot houses. Jhey 
mostly come in bundles of firewood, lauudrefis’s bas¬ 
kets, and other homvhold necessaries, so that even 
if you completely cleared the house of them iu one 
week, they would he ju.st as plentilnl a week or two 
afti Fwante. 8 metimes tlie whole of the cockroaches 
will suddenly disappeai-, but for what cause no oue 
knows. 

C. B. -The coloured plite of “ British Fresh-water 
Fish” can be i b aintd for 2<L The plate of "British, 
Soldi*ra' can only obtained by purchasing thtt 
port iu which it appeared. 
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¥l:\e Boy’^ Own Bkipef. 


Waltkr Hills.— We have more than once given in- 
stnii tons in our. con C'pondence columns for pre¬ 
serving larvte. Consult back numbers. 
r.inpiE —1. You ought to be able to procure meal- 
wonns from any baker. 2. You do not mention the 
kind of bird, so how can we tell ? 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(third series.) 

V.—Caxving Competition. 


AFFLICTED One.—W e have never heard of a cure. 

A. B. - Do you wish the confervnc to prow on the sides 
of your aquHrium ? Most people are but too gl»d to 
pet rid of them, as they grow only too fast if left 
^oue. 

ARTHUR (Aberystwith).—The yellow-hammer generally 
builds iu thii-k bushes, sometimes only a foot or two 
from the ground; the bunting among coarse herbage, 
on or near the eround ; the creei>er, in holes in trees; 
an<l the chilfchaff, on the ground—usually on a 
bank. 

Ego Collector -1 A- 2. We cannot Identify eggs by 
mere dtscriptions. 3. No such objects sent for iden- 
tilU-ation can be returned, whether stamps are en¬ 
closed or not. 4. Consult a local carpenter. A great 
(leal depends upon the kind of wood you prefer. 

5. We believe not. «. If you take eggs from a part¬ 
ridge's nest vou will be liable to a prosecution for 
poaching. 7* The new Wild Birds' ITeservation Act 
protects all wild birds during the breeding-season. 

8. Try Atkinson's "British Birds'Eggs and Nests," 
published by Koutledge at Is. 

Artus I.eboni.— 1. We cannot publish addresses In 
these columns. 2. There is no reason why you should 
not keep dace and gudgeon in your aquarium, as 
long as yon do not place too many in it. Wc have 
never heard of "garp" and “sticklebrutal" 

C. TI. PEARSoy —You have quite enough flsh in an 
a(inariuin of that siwj. Put a plant of Vallisneria in 
it if you want v»-getal)le life. Vou need never change 
the water unless ynn have allowed dead fish, etc., to 
decay in it. All that is wanted is to replace the 
water which is lost by evaporation. Do not crowd 
your aquarium with living beings: if you do they 
will settle the matter by dying. But you should 
ra.ake >our own experiments. Half the value of an 
aquarium consists in trying various plans for your¬ 
self, and then, if you fail, you will learn practically 
how to do better next time. In Vol. If., Parts 17 
and 18. you w ill find a long and detailed account of 
the Aquarium and its arraug<»ment, by the Rev. J. O. 
Wood, and cannot do belter than read it carefully. 

Ernest Br.un (Reading) - The two little beetles you 
send belong to a species which possesses no popular 
name, hue is scientitically known a-s Meligethes 
picipcs. They are very common in many flowers. 

J. C. W. Ellis (Brackley).—The snake you s^nd is not 
a viper, hut merely a specimen of the harmless grass 
snake. Yon can distinguish the species by the yellow 
patches at the back of the head, as well as by the 
absence of the zigzag black chain along the back, 
w hich is peculiar to the viper. 

Julius C-E.SAR.—Either your packing was at fault, or 
else the Post Office authorities treated your birds' 
eggs with more than usual violence, for they reached 
us in a state of hopeless smash. We found scarcely i 
a fragment larger than a pin’s head, and were conse¬ 
quently (piite unable to identify them. 

11. Pollit - Spiders are usually preserved in small 
idiiala, filled with pure spirits-of-wine, and made in 
such a manner that the contents can be easily taken 
out for exam nation. 


W E offered, on page 144, Two Prizes of the 
value of One Guinea and Half-a-Goinea 
respectively, for the best Carved Paper-Knife. 
The kind of wood was left optional, and compe¬ 
titors were to bo divided into two classes: 
Class I., embracing all ages from 16 up to 21; 
Class II., all ages up to 16. 

Our Award is as follows :— 

Class I. 

First Pi'izc.—One Guinea. 

William Grimshaw (age 20), 4, Maynard 
Road, Walthamstow, E. 

Though there could be no doubt as to the 
winner of the prize in this class, two or three 
other competitors sent in some very excellent 
work, and we were induced, therefore, to give 

Four Extra Prizes of Five Shillings each, 

William E, Lomas (age 18), 1, St. Helens 
Street, Derby. 

John AVm. Minns (age 17), care of Mr. 
Thompson, boat-builder, King Street, Norwich. 

Samuel T. Evinson (age 18^), Wadsley 
Bridge, near Sheffield. 

Edward Annely (age 19), 26, Brodia Road, 
Stoke Newington, N. 

Certific.ates of Merit. 

Charles Murray, Upperhaugh, Alford, Aberdeen¬ 
shire. 

John Mundie, Parkhouio, Biffie-by-Maud, Aberdeen¬ 
shire. 

Ceorge H. Wise, Spooner Road, Broomhill,'Sheffield. 
John C. Laver, 6, Marchmont Street, Russell Square, 
w.c. 

Edward J. Sharland, Purbester House, Fareham, 
Hants. 

Charles Parrott, Montreal, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Arthur Snow, 33, Ash Green, Treutham, Stoke on- 
ITent, Staffs. 

James Oko. Cross, 14, William Street, Morice Town, 
Devoiiport, Devon. 


Class II. 

Prize. —Half a-Guinea. 



An iAMATEUR Entomologist.— Judging by our own 
experience, the entomological season of 1880 was 
fairly up to the average. 

J. N. West.— Rinse the eggs in the solution of corro¬ 
sive sublimate recommeudtd for preserving insects 
from mites and mould. 


Chas. Inorey (age 12), Oak House, Fulham 
LW. 

PlTTITtirTr ATR«. 


Leon Marrot, 15, York Villas, Brighton. 

Horace V. Buttfield, 30, Elderfleld Road, CTapton. 
Thoma-S Edwards, North Square, North Street, Guild¬ 
ford, Surrey. 

Robert Glkdstone, North Ferriby, Brough, East 
Yorkshire. 

Herbert E. Warren, ll, Langthom Court, London 
Wall. 

David Wm. Kennedy, 33, High Street, Inverness. 
Archibald Cooper, St. Cuthbert's Vicarage, Carlisle. 


I ^ 


The prize-winners in both classes in this 
competition deserve warm commendation for 
their work. William Grimshaw’s production 
was the more ma.ssive of the two, and was the 
better in finish. The handle wa.s of plum and 
the blade of king^vood; and the former em¬ 
braced an elaborately carved floral design, 
representative of the four seasons ; bare boughs 
and ivy leaves for winter, forget-me-nots for 
spring, full-blown roses for summer, and ferns 
for autumn, a shield suspended from the boughs 
having the monogram of “ B. 0. P.” The 
winner of the prize in the second class wa.s, 
perhaps, still more ingenious, and even ambi¬ 
tious. in his design, which was excellently car¬ 
ried out, too, especially when one bears in mind 
the ‘‘ tools ” used. The handle admirably repre¬ 
sented cordage and sailors’-knots, the latter being 
by no means easy to cut, and the blade and 


liandle alike were “mrnle from an old oak windo v 
fnune nearly 200 years old.” 'Hie carver adds : 
“I have used a penknife, and two to<d.s made 
from knitting-needles, with a file, and a little 
American plane for making the blade.” Olhci 
competitors, who have borne otf cerlifi* ates. 
worked on “ sycamore w'ood, with a knife and 
bradawlon “oak with a pocket-knife only ; ” 
and one sent in a mahogany carved knife, w ith 
inlaid sycamore blade and losewood vein.s, with 
a carved volume of the Boy's Ow^n Paper 
attached. 


-- 

0Um” llifcboiit -funb. 


{Amounts received to July Wi.) 

£ 8 ( 1 . 

Amounts already acknowledged ..34 2 4 

July 1.—n, J. Mackintosh (Anstruther), IQs.; 

Per Alexander Pearson (Manchester), 

£1 88. 6d.; O. R. Ridings (Gravest-nd Pro¬ 
prietary School), 2s. Od.: H. L. Ridings. 

28. 6d.: Per Edward Newlyu (Sheihome), 

£l lOs.; M. (Oldham), Is.3 14 G 

July 2 —Per Edgar Austin (Croydon), Os. ; 

William Doggeit (Snndon), 2-5. Gd.; J. W. 

Brown (Hanley Castle), 28. ; Per William 
Davies (LiverjKiol), lOs. 7d.; Boliee and 
Sheukinian, 5s.19 1 

July 4.—W. J. P. (Birmingham), 28.; W. Wil¬ 
kinson (Leeds), Id.; J. Mallett and W. P., 

2s.; Per W, P. Tuohy (Elm Grove School, 

Southsea). 53. ; J. C. (Brighton). 2a Gd. ; 

P. E. Phillips(Bristcil), 28.6d.; J. W. Jones, 

5d.; R. S., is. Cd.; S. W., 28.0 lU 0 

July 5. — Per W. Catchpole, 78. Gd.; In Me¬ 
mory of James Macfarlane Hirst, 38 4(1. ; 

A Boy. Gd.; J. J. Rainy (SpilsbyX 78. Od. ; 

F. T. H. SUjinhofT (Woodford), 2a.; Edward 

V. Pope (Seaford), 3s.1 3 13 

July 6.—Johnny Dewar (Queensferrj), 2s. Gd.; 

Thomas F. Dewar (Arbroath), lOs. .. 0 12 G 

July 7._A. M. Corthom (Great Grimsby), Is.; 

Henry Woodcock (Barnsley). 2s.; Per Ro¬ 
bert Godfrey (IViveliscombe), 178.3d.; Per 
Frank Godfrey, 128. 9d.; Per Robert Wake- 
ling (Arundel), £I 128. Gd.; Per T. Lee 
Lloyd (Knutsford), £1 lls. 8d.; Per Walter 
Smith (Walton, Norfolk), £1 ISs. 2d.; W. 
Whiteman, 28. 6d.; J. W. Glover (Hook 
Winchfleld), 28 ; The Blooms, Is. .. 7 0 10 

July 8,—F. M. Simpson (Bishop Auckland), 

28.; A. H. Johnston (Rutherglen), £1; 

P. J. E. (Fenwick Road), 6d.; E. A , 28 8d.; 

T. W. Ashworth (Windermere), Is.: 

H. Woods (Millom Camforth), 28. Od. 1 S 8 

July 9.—Nigel Eustace Lyle (Highbury Hill). 

2f.; W. A. Ingle (Leesous), Is.; A. W. Law- 
son (Pendleton), Cd. ; Per Ernest Ford 
(Llanfair), £2 43. 2 7 0 

Carried forward £.52 17 3 










His attempts to keep upright were ridiculous in the extreme.' 
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“ It is provoking,” remaTked Allan, look¬ 
ing at the ice with a ruefal countenance. 

“ Well, we can’t go back home for them, 
tliat is certain sure. D’ye think, now, that 
old Ap could manufacture us a few pairs?” 

“ He is very handy,” Allan said ; “ but 
I question if he could maniibicture skates.” 

“ However,” said Rory, *' the ice is bear¬ 
ing ; we can slide if we can’t skate. So I, 
for one, am going over the side presently.” 

“Not to-day, Rory, boy,” said a quiet 
voice behind him, while at the same time a 
hand was laid gently on his shoulder— 
“ not to-day, Rory, it wouldn’t be safe,” 
said McBiun. “ I know you would risk it, 
but I love you too well to allow it.” 

“ And sure, isn’t your word law, then ?” 
replied Rory. 

McBain smiled, and no more was said on 
the subject; but for all that Rory had the 
ice on his mind all day, and that accounted 
for his having been seen in close confab 
with old Ap for a whole hour, during 
which pieces of wood and bits of iron were 
critically looked at, and many strange tools 
examined and designs drawn on paper by 
Rory’s deft artistic fingers. But the result 
of all this may be summed up in the little 
word nil. Ap had taken much snuff during 
this consultation, but, “ No, no ; look, you 
see,” he said, at last, “if it were a box 
now, or a barrel, or a boat, I could manage 
it; but skates, look you, is more science 
than art.” 

So Rory had rather a long face when he 
came aft agsin, which was something most 
unusual for Rory. But his was the nature 
that is easily cast down, and just as easily 
elevated again. His spirits were about 
zero before dinner; they rose somewhat 
during that meal, and fell once more when 
the cloth was removed. 

“Do you think,” asked Ralph, of 
McBain, “ that the frost mil hold ? ” 

“ Oh,” cried Rory, “ don’t talk of the 
frost! sure, it is the provokingest thing 
that ever was, that-the three of us should 
have forgotten our skates. I’m going to 
get my fiddle.” 

“ Wait a moment’,” said McBain. 

“Steward,” he continued, “serve out 
warm clothing to-morrow for these young 
gentlemen, and remind them to put on 
their pea-jackets; wo are going to have 
such a frost as yon never even dreamt of 
in Scotland. Don’t forget to put them on, 
boys; and Peter, ‘ daubbing ’ for the boots 
mind, no more paste blacking.” 

“Ay, ay, sir! ” said Peter. 

“And don't forget the paper blankets.” 

“ That I won’t, sir I ” from Peter. 

Now while McBain was speaking Rory’s 
face was a study; the clouds were fast dis¬ 
appearing from his brow, his eye was 
getting brighter every moment. At last, 
up he jumped, all glee and excitement. 

“ Hurrah!” he cried, seizing the captain 
by the band. “It is true, isn’t it? Oh! 
you know what I’d be saying. The skates, 
you know. Never expect me to believe 
that the man who thought beforehand 
about warm clothes for his boys, and 
daubbing and paper blankets, was unmind¬ 
ful of their plea-sures as well.” 

“Peter, bring the box,” said McBain, 
quietly laughing. 

Peter brought the box, and a large one 
it was too. 

Throe dozen pairs of the best skates that 
ever glided over the glassy surface of pond 
or lake. 

Rory looked at them for a moment, then 
admiringly at McBain. 

“ I was going to get my fiddle,” says 
Rory, “ and it would be a pity to spoil a 
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good intention ; but, troth, boys, it isn’t a 
lament I'll be playing now, at all, at all.” 

Nor was it. Rur^' s fiddle spoke, it 
laughed, it scream* d, it told of all the 
joyousness of the boy's heart, af.d it put 
everybody in the same humour that he 
himself and his fiddle were in. 

Next morning broke bright and-'clear, 
Rory and Allan were both up even before 
the stiirs had faded, and by the time they 
had enjoyed the luxury of the morning 
tub—for that they meant to keep up all 
the year round, being quite convinced of 
the good of it—and dressed themselves, 
laughing and joking all the time, Peter had 
the breakfast laid and ready. . 

The ice was hard and solid as steel, and 
glittered like crystal in the rays of the 
morning sun, and you may be sure our 
heroes made the the best of it, and not they 
alone, but one half at least of the yacht’s 
officers and crew. The whole day was 
given up to the enchanting amusement of 
skating and to frolic a».d fun. Wonderful to 
say, old Ap proved himself quite an adept 
in the art, and the figures this little figure-, 
head of a man cut. and the antics he per¬ 
formed, astonished every one. 

But Seth, alas I wavS but a poor show; he 
never had had skates on his feet before, so 
his attempts to keep upright were ridiculous 
in the extreme. But Seth did not mind 
that a bit, and his pluck was of a very 
exalted order, for, much as his anafomy 
must have been damaged by the innumera¬ 
ble falls he got, he was no sooner down 
than he was up again. Allan and Ralph 
took pity on him at last, and taking each a 
hand of the old man, glided away down 
the ice with him crowing with delight; 

“ But, sure, then,” cried Rory, “and it’s 
myself will have a partner too.” 

And so he linked up with old Ap, old Ap 
in paper cap and immensity of apron, Rory 
in pilot coat and Tam o’ Shantcr. What a 
comical couple they looked ! Yes, I grant 
you they look- d comical, but what of 
that ? Their skating far eclipsed anything 
in the field, and there really w'as no such 
thing as tiring either A|) or Rory. 

And hadn’t they appetites for dinner 
that day. Allan’s haunch of venison 
smoked on the beard; and Stevenson, 
Mitchell, and the mate of the Trefoil had 
l>een invited to partake, as there was 
plenty for everybody, and some to send 
forward afterwards. 

“ Now,” said McBain, after the cloth had 
been removed, and cups of fragrant coffee 
had been duly discussed, “ wffiat say you, 
gentlemen, if we leave the Snowbird to 
herself for an hour or two, pipe all hands 
over the side, and go on sliore and open 
the new hall ? ” 

“ A grand idea! ” cried Ralph and 
Allan in a breath. 

“ Capital ! ” said Rory. 

And in less than an hour, reader, every¬ 
thing was prepared, a great fire of logs and 
coals was cracking and blazing on the am¬ 
ple hearth of the hall, a fire that warmed 
the place from end to end, a tire at wffiich 
an ox might have been roasted. The piano 
had been transported on shore; at this 
instrument R^lph j)resided, and near him 
stood Rory, fiddle in hand. McBain was 
duly elected chairman, and the impromptu 
concert had commenced. The officers occu¬ 
pied the front seats, the men sat respect¬ 
fully on forms in the rear. Had you been 
there you would have observed, too, that 
the crew had paid snme little attention to 
their toilet before coming on shore ; they 
had doffed their wMrk-a-day clothing, and 
donned their best. Even Ap had laid 


aside his immensity of apron, and came 
out in navy blua, and Beth was once again 
encased in that braes-buttotted coat of his, 
and looked, as Rory said, “ all smiles from 
top to too.” 

McBaiu felt himself in duty bound to 
make a kind of formal s]jeech before the 
music began. He could be ])itby and to 
the point if he couldn’t be eloquent. 

“Officers «id men,” he said, “of the 
British yacht, Snowbird,—Wear© met hwo 
to-night to try, despiie the fact, which 
nobody minds, that we are far from our 
native land, if we can’t spend a pleasant 
evening. We have been t^^ether now for 
many months, togtdht r in sunshine and 
storm, together in our da^^gera, together 
in our pleasures, and I don’t think there 
has ever been an unpleasant word spoken 
fore or aft, nor has a grumbler ever lifted 
up his voice. But we have a long dreary 
winter before us, and perils perhaps to 
pass through which we little wot of. But 
as we’ve stood together hitherto, so will we 
to the end, let it be sweet or let it bo 
bitter. And it is our duty to help keep up 
each other’s hearts. I purpose having 
many such meetings here as the present, 
and let us just make up our minds to 
amuse and be amused. Everybody can 
do something if he tries; he who cannot 
sing can tell a story, and if there be any 
one single mother’s son amongst us who is 
too diffident to do anything, why just let 
him keep a merry face on his figure-head, 
aud, there, we’ll forgive him! That’s all.” 

McBaiu sat down amidst a chorus of 
cheers, and the music began. Ralph jdayed 
a battle piece. That suited his touch to a 
“t,” Rory told him, and led an encore as 
soon as he was finished. Then Rory him¬ 
self had to com© to the front with his 
fiddle, and he played a selection of Irish 
airs, arranged by himself. Then there 
was a duet between Allan and Ralph ; then 
McBain himself strode on the stage with a 
stirring old Highland song, that brought 
his hearers back to stirring old Highland 
times in the feudal dti>s of old, when men 
flew fiercely to sword and claymore, as 
the fiery cross was borne swiftly through 
the glen, and wrong had to be righted in 
the brave old fashion. Stevenson followed 
suit with a sea song; he had a deep bass 
voice, and his rendering of “Tom Bow¬ 
ling ” was most eftVelive. 

It was Rory’s turn once more. He 
brought out a real Irish shillalah. from 
somewhere, stuck his bat on one side oi 
his head, with an old clay pipe in it, aiul 
gave the company a song so comical, witb 
a brogue so rich, that he quite broughl 
down the house. It was m)t one encore 
but two he got; in fact, he became th* 
hero of the evening. Both Mitchell aiic 
the mate of the Trefoil found something t( 
sing, and Ap and Magnus something tc 
say if they couldn’t sing. Magnus’s stor^^ 
was as weird and wild as he looked bimsel 
while telling it; Ap’s was a aimple relatioi 
of a daring deed done at sea during tie 
herring-fishery season. After this Sotl 
spun one of his trapper yarns, and tie 
music began again. A sailor’s bom pip 
this time—a rattling nerve-jogging tuu 
that set the men all on a fidget. The; 
beat time with their fing^-rs they tapped 
tattoo with their toes; and when the 
couldn’t stand it a moment longer, wb 
they simply started up in a bold an<l maul 
British fashion, cleared the floor, and gav 
vent to their feelings thri>ugh their 
and their feet. 

The dancing became fa*!! and furious aft c 
. that, and when Ralph and Rory were tire 



playing they came to the floor, and Peter 
took their place with his bagpipes. But the 
lonjrest time has an end, and at last Ap’s 
shrill pipe summoned all hands on board. 

There was little need of sleeping-draughts 
for any one on board the Snowbird that 
night. 

The frost held, our heroes could tell that 
before they left their beds, so intensely cold 
was it. Glad were they now of the addi¬ 
tion of the paper blankets served out by 
Peter, eider-down quilts could hardly have 
made them feel more comfortable. 

The frost held, they could tell that when 
they went to their tubs. Peter had placed 
the water in each bath only an hour before, 
but the ice was already so hard, that in¬ 
stead of getting in at once Rory squatted 
dov^Ti to look at it, and he did not like the 
looks of it either. The sponge was as hard 
as a sledge-hammer, so he took that to 
break the ice with. Then he tried one foot 
in, and quickly drew it out again and shook 
it. The watar felt like molten lead. 

“ I wonder now,” he said to himself, “ if 
brother Ralph will venture on a cold plunge 
on such a morning as this.” 

And, wondering thus, ho rolled his 
shoulders up in his door-curtain, and, 
licking his head into the passage, hailed 
Ealph. 

“ Hullo, there ! ” he cried ; “ Ralph! 
Porpy! ” 

“ Hullo! ” cried Ralph ; “ I’ll Porpy 
TOtt if I come into your den! ” 

“ Well, but tell me this, old man,” said 
Eory: “ I want to know if you’re going 
to do a flounder this morning ? ” 

“To be sure ! ” said Ralph. “ Listen I ” 

Eory listened, and could hear him plash¬ 
ing. 

McBain passed along at the moment, 
and, hearing the conversation, he took 
part in it to this extent. 

“ Boys that don’t have their baths don’t 
have their breakfasts.” 

“ In that case,” said Rory, I’m in 
too!” 

And next moment he was plashing away 
like a live dolphin. But hardly was he 
dressed than there came all over him such 
a glorious warm glow, that he would have 
gone through the same ordeal again had 
there been any occasion. At the same 
time he felt so exhilarated in spirits that 
nothing would serve him but he must burst 
into song. 

The frost held, they could tell that when 
they met in the saloon and glanced at the 
windows; the tracery thereon was so 
beautiful, that even at the risk of letting 
bis breakfast get cold Rory must needs run 
fQr his sketch-book and make two pictures 
at least. Meanwhile, Ralph had settled 
down to serious eating. You see, there 
was very little poetry about honest Ralph, 
he was more solid than imaginative. 

After breakfast our trio took to the ice 
again. They soon had evidence that some 
one had been there before them, for 
about a mile along the, shore, and a little 
Way out to sea, they saw that several poles 
had been planted, and on each pole fluttered 
a red flag. They looked inquiringly at 
bIcBain. 

‘‘ You wonder what the meaning of that 
IS?” said McBain ; “ and I myself cannot 
altogether explain it.” 

“But you had the flags placed there ? ” 

“True,” said McBain; “and they are 
placed around a.pool of open water.” 

“Open water ! ” exclaimed Rory, “ and 
the sea frozen everywhere all around ! ” 

“Ah, yes ! ” replied McBain ; “ that is 
the mystery. But we are in the lend of 
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mysteries. This pool of open water may 
be situated over a warm spring, or it may 
be there is some kind of a whirlpool there 
which prevents the formation of the ice, 
only there it is, sure enough, and however 
so hard the fro^t should become, or how¬ 
ever so long it may last, I think that that 
pool will never, never close and freeze.” 

“ The ice,” he continued, “ was thin at 
the edge, but I have had it broken off, 
and will try to keep it so, and thus you 
will ba enabled to go quite close to the 
water’s edge: and if my experience is any¬ 
thing to go by, you’ll see many a startling 
apparition there before the winter is past 
and gone.” 

“ You astonish said Rory. 

“ And me,” said Allan. 

“ But \vhat,” persisted Rory, “ will the 
apparitions be like ? ” 

“ Nothing that can harm us, I think,” 
said McBain. “ But as the ice extends 
farther seaward, sea-monsters will come 
to the pool to breathe and to disport them¬ 
selves in the sunshine.” 

“ Perhaps the sea-serpent, for instance I ” 
said Rory. 

“ Perhaps,” said McBain. 

“ Och ! sure then,” cried Rory, losing 
all his seriousness at once, “ we’U have a 
shot at the old boy, that’s all! ” 

(To be continued.) 


THE GIANT RAFT. 

By Jule.s Verne. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE CONTINUED DESCENT. 



i: the evening of the 5th 
*of July, the 
atmosphere 
had been op¬ 
pressive since 
the morning, 
and thi*eaten- 
ed approach¬ 
ing storms. 
Large bats of 
ruddy colour 
skimmed with 
their huge 
wings the cur¬ 
rent of the 
Amazon. 
Among them 
could be distinguished the “ perros vola- 
dors,” sombre brown above and light- 
coloured beneath, for which Minha, and 
particularly the young mulatto, felt an in¬ 
stinctive aversion. 

These were, in fact, the horrible vampires 
which suck the blood of the cattle, and 
even attack man if he is imprudent enough 
to sleep out in the fields. 

“Oh, the dreadful creatures!” cried 
Lina, hiding her eyes; “ they fill me with 
horror! ” 

“ And they are really formidable,” added 
Minha ; “ are they not, Mauoel ? ” 

“ To ba sure—very formidable,” an¬ 
swered he. “ These vampires have a par¬ 
ticular instinct ■which leads them to bleed 
you in the places where the blood most 
easily comes, and principally behind the 
ear. During the operation they continue 
to move their wings, and cause an agree¬ 
able freshness which renders the sleep of 
the sleeper more profound. They tell of 
people, unconsciously submitted to this 
iuBmorrhage for many hours, who have 
never awoke! ” 

“ Talk no more of things like that, 
Manoel,” said Yaquita, “ or neither Minha 
nor Lina wiU dare to sleep to-night.” 


“Never fear!” replied Manoel; “if 
necessary, we wiU watch over them as they 
sleep.” 

“ Silence ! ” said Benito. 

“ What is the matter ? ” asked Manoel. 

“ Do you not hear a very curious noise 
on that side ? ” continued Benito, pointing 
to the right bank. 

“ Certainly,” answered Yaquita. 

“ What causes the noise ? ” asked Minha. 
“ One would think it was shingle rolling 
on the beach of the islands.” 

“ Good! I know what it is,” answered 
Benito. “To-morrow, at daybreak, there 
will be a rare treat for those who like fresh 
turtle eggs and little turtles! ” 

He was not deceived; the noise was 
produced by innumerable chelonians of all 
sizes, who were attracted to the islands to 
lay their eggs. 

It is in the sand of the beach that these 
amphibians choose the most convenient 
places to deposit their eggs. The opera¬ 
tion commences with sunset and finishes 
with the dawn. 

At this moment the chief turtle had left 
the bed of the river to reconnoitre for a 
favourable spot; the others, collected in 
thousands, were soon after occupied in 
digging with their hind paddles a trench 
six hundred feet long, a dozen wide, and 
six deep. After laying their eggs they 
cover them with a bed of sand, which they 
beat down with their carapaces as if they 
were rammers. 

This egg-laying operation is a grand 
affair for the riverine Indians of the Ama¬ 
zon and its tributaries. They watch for 
the arrival of the chelonians, and proceed 
to the extraction of the eggs to the sound 
of the drum; and the harvest is di-vided 
into three parts—one to the watchers, 
another to the Indians, a third to the State, 
represented by the captains of the shore, 
who, in their capacity of police, have to 
superintend the collection of the dues. 
To certain beaches which the decrease of 
the waters has left uncovered, and which, 
have the privilege of attracting the greater 
number of turtles, there has been given the 
name of “royal beaches.” When the 
harvest is gathered it is a holiday for the 
Indians, who give themselves up to games, 
dancing, and drinking; and it is also a 
holiday for the alligators of the river, who 
hold high revelry on the remains of the 
amphibians. 

Turtles, or turtle eggs, are an object of 
very considerable trade throughout the 
Amazonian basin. It is these chelonians 
whom they “ turn ”—that is to say, put on 
their backs—when they come from laying 
their eggs, and whom they preserve alive, 
keeping them in palisaded pools like fish- 
pools, or attaching them to a stake by a 
cord just long enough to allow them to 
go and come on the land or under the 
water. In this way they always have the 
meat of these animals fresh. 

They proceed differently with the littlo 
turtles which are just hatched There is no 
need to pack them or tie them up. Their 
shell is still soft, their flesh extremely ten¬ 
der, and after they have cooked tht^m they 
eat them just like oysters. In this form 
large quantities are consumed. 

However, this is not the most general 
use to which the chelonian eggs are put 
in the provinces of Amazones and Para. 
The manufacture of “ manteigna de tar- 
taruga,” or turtle butter, which ^vill bear 
comparison with the best products of Nor¬ 
mandy or Brittany, does not take less every 
yearthanfrom twohundred andfifty to three 
hundred millions of eggs. But the turtles are 
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innumerable all along the river, and they | were before San Jose de Matnra, a to^ 
deposit their eggs on the cands of the beach ! situated near a small river filled up with 
in incalculable quantities. However, on long grass, and on the borders * which a 
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account of the destruction caused not only 
by the natives, but by the water-fowl from 
the side, the urubiis in the air, and the 
alligators in the river, their number has 
been so diminished that for every little 
turtle a Brazilian pataque, or about a franc, 
has to be paid. 

On the morrow, at daybreak, Benito, 
Fragoso. and a few ludians took a pirogue 
and landed on the beach of one of the large 
islands which they had passed during the 
night. It was not necessary for the j angada 
to halt. They knew they could catch her 
up. 

On the shore they saw the little hillocks 
which indicated the places where, that very 
night, each packet of eggs had been depo¬ 
sited in the trench in groups of from one 
hundred and sixty to one hundred and 
ninety. These there was no wish to get 
out. But an earlier laying had taken 
place two months before, the eggs had 
hatched under the action of the heat 
stored in the sands, and already several 
thousands of little turtles were running 
about the beach. 

The hunters ware therefore in luck. 
The pirogue was filled with these interesting 
amphibians, and they arrived just in time 
for breakfast. The booty was divided 
between the passengers and crew of the I 
jangada, and if any lasted till the evening ' 
it did not last any longer. 1 

In tho morning of the 7th of July they I 


legend says that Indians with tails once 
existed. 

In the morning of the 8th of July they 
caught sight of the village of San Antonio, 
two or three little houses lost in the trees 
at the mouth of the I^a, or Putumayo, 
which is about nine hundred metres 
wide. 

The Putumayo is one of the most im¬ 
portant affluents of the Amazon. Here in 
the sixteenth century missions were 
founded by the Spaniards, which were 
afterwards destroyed by the Portuguese, 
and not a trace of them now remains. 

Representatives of difibrent tribes of 
Indians are found in the neighbourhood, 
which are eavsily recognisable by the dif¬ 
ferences in their tattoo marks. 

I The I^a is a body of water coming from 
the cast of the Pasto mountains to the 
I north-east of Quito, through the finest forests 
of wild cacao-trees. Navigable for a dis¬ 
tance of a hundred and forty leagues for 
steamers of not greater draught than six 
’ feet, it may one day become one of the chief 
waterAvays in the Avest of America. 

The bad weather Avas at last met with. 
It did not show itself in continual rains, 
but in frequent stonus. These could not 
hinder the progress of the raft, Avhich 
offered little resistance to the wind. Its 
great length rendered it almost insensible 
to the swell of the Amazon, but during 
the torrential shoAvers the Garral family 


had to keep indoors. They had to occupy 
profitably these hours of It-isure. They 
chatted together, communicated their 
observations, and their tongues were sel¬ 
dom idle. 

It was under these circumstances that 
little by little Torres had begun to take a 
more active part in the conversation. The 
details of his many voyages throughout the 
whole north of Brazil afforded him numerous 
subjects to talk about. The man had cer¬ 
tainly seen a great deal, but his observa¬ 
tions were those of a sceptic, and he often 
shocked* the straightforward people who 
were listening to him. It should be said 
that he showed himself much impressed 
towards Miiiha. But these attentions, 
although they were displeasing to Manoel, 
Avere not sufficiently marked for him to 
interfere. On the other hand, Minha felt 
for him an instinctive repulsion which she 
was at no pains to conceal. 

On the 9th of July the mouth of the 
Tunantins appeared on the left bank, 
forming an estuary of some four hundred 
feet across, in Avhich it pours its black¬ 
ish waters, coming from the west-north¬ 
west, after having watered the territories 
of the CaceTia Indians. At this spot the 
Amazon appears under a truly grandiose 
aspect, but its course is more than ever 
encumbered with islands and islets. It 
required all the address of the pilot to steer 
through the archipelago, going from one 
bank to another, avoiding the shalloAvs, 
shirking the eddies, and maintaining the 
advance. 

They might have taken the Ahuaty 
Parana, a sort of natural canal, which goes 
off a little below the mouth of the Tunan¬ 
tins, and re-enters the principal stream a 
hundred and twenty miles faither on by 
the Rio Japura ; but if the larger portion of 
this “ furo ” mea'suren a hundred and fifty 
feet across, the narrowest is only sixty 
feet, and the raft would there have met 
AAuth a difficulty. 

On the 13th of July, after having touched 
at the island of Capuro, passed the mouth 
of the Jutahy, Avhich, coming from tho 
east-south-east, brings in its black Avater<j 
by a mouth five hundred feet wide, and 
admired the legions of monkeys, sulphur- 
white in colour with cinnabar-red faces> 
Avho are insatiable lovers of tlie nuts pro¬ 
duced by the i^alm-trees from w’hich the 
river derives its name, the travellers arrived 
on the 18th of July before the httle village 
of Fonteboa. 

At this place the jangada halted for 
tweWo hours, so as to give a rest to the 
crew. 

Fonteboa, like most of the mission Aril- 
lages of the Amazon, has not escaped the 
capricious fate which, during a lengthened 
period, moves them about from one place 
to the other. Probably the hamlet has 
now finished with its nomadic existence, 
and has definitely become stationary. So 
much the better; for it is a charming 
place, Avith its thirty houses covered Avuth 
foliage, and its church dedicated to Notro 
Dame de Guadaloupe, the Black Virgin of 
Mexico. Fonteboa has a thousand inha¬ 
bitants, draAAui from the Indians on both 
banks, Avho rear numerous cattle in the 
fields in tho neighbourhood. These occu¬ 
pations do not end here, for they are 
intrepid hunters, or, if they prefer it, 
intrepid fishers for the manatee. 

On the evening of their arrival the 
young fellows assisted at a very interesting 
expedition of this nature. Two of these 
herbivorous < etacoans had just been sig¬ 
nalled iu the black waters of the Cayaratir^ 
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CRICKET CLUBS: 

FOKMATION AND JIANAGEMENT. 

By Db. W. G. Grace. 

RAY make “sure of 
your ground ” is 
an aiiioin pecu¬ 
liarly applicable 
to cricket clubs. 
Once secure a 
ground, either on 
some common or 
green, or from 
some fanner or 
squire, and there 
ought to bo no dif¬ 
ficulty about the 
other matters, which are after all mere minor de¬ 
tails. There is no use, however, in even thinking 
of a club until you have got a place to practise on, 
and when that is settled perhaps the best course 
for you to adopt is to hold a preliminary meet¬ 
ing, at which the name of the club should be 
suggested and rules drawn up. When you have 
got so far, send out invitations to all whom you 
think would make suitable members, to attend 
a meeting on such and such a date, when the 
proposed code should be brought forward for 
discussion, the officers elected, and the club 
really formed. For schools and country dis¬ 
tricts, althongh self-help is a very good thing, 
it should be borne in mind that honorary mem¬ 
bers and patrons are not to be despised, and that 
as the preliminary expenses are always heavy a 
few donations and life membership compositions 
go a great way towards giving the club a fair 
start ; hence jour schoolmasters and local mag¬ 
nates should l)e taken into the secret, and their 
atlvicc listened to with attention, as theii* early 
experience is sure to be of some value. The 
great cost is the first cost, and this can fre¬ 
quently be almost wiped off by a little jiulicious 
interviewing of the seniors of the district. It 
should be remembered that the entrance fees are 
supposed to be devoted to obtaining the plant, 
so to sjieak, while the annual subscriptions are 
to meet simply current expenses; hciico as few 
of your subscriptions as possible should be used 
up at the outset. 

The first thing to settle in your niles is the 
name of the club, and this is not such an easy 
matter as it looks. Of course no difficulty 
arises in the case of schools, tho title of which 
gives the title to the club ; but where a name 
has to bo selected for a club with no such con¬ 
nection, a great deal of difficulty may be expe¬ 
rienced. You may take it as an axiom that 
local names arc always tho best. Tho “ llit- 
tites ” and tlie “Totilas”are all very well in 
their way, but they have the disadvantage of 
giving no clue whatever to the origin or where¬ 
abouts of the club. Some Hicetious people are 
proud to be recognised as “ Duffers,” “ Hum¬ 
bugs,” “ Nincompoops,” “ Niddynoddics,” and 
other descrijdive names which curiously enough 
are nearly always selected with great discrimina¬ 
tion of character and thoroughly meet with the 
approbation of the sides they play against; while 
others adopt a high and moral tone, and dub 
themselves “Philosophers,” “Puritans,” “ No 
Bill loon cries,” and such like, and even select 
designations of severer import and just as inap¬ 
propriate. It may afford some aniusenicnt to 
your opponents to know that they bowled a 
triumvirate of “liomans”for as many duck’s 
or thrashed tho “ Babylonians ” with an 


innings to spare, but surely the Homans and 
the Babylonians might have selected some more 
appropriate title. Above all things avoid the 
“Junior Something” style ; such names as the 
“Junior M.C.C.,” the “Junior Zingari,” etc., 
etc., can only bring ridicule upon you. 

The object of a name is to distinguish your 
club from tho rest, and it would be well 
to ascertain that the name you propose has 
not already been appropriated ; and in choosing 
it, it is worth while to take care that it 
does not lend itself to some uncomplimen¬ 
tary abbreviation. As with the name so with 
the colours of the club, if you aim high 
enough to go in for a distinguishing ribbon. 
Of course you cannot be expected to know 
the shades of every club in tho country, but 
there are some patterns w’hich are known to 
everj’body, and these should certainly be es¬ 
chewed. 

Having settled your name, the next thing is 
to fix the amount of your entrance fee and sub¬ 
scription. This may vary, according to circum¬ 
stances, from a shilling up to three guineas, 
which latter amount, however, you are not likely 
to select. The smaller the amount the better, 
it being always understood that it is sufficient to 
cover expenses, so that it will never be necessary 
to go round with the hat at the close of the 
season to make up deficiencies. The members 
should all know exactly what the club will cost 
them, and special “ whips ” should bo carefully 
avoided. Another thing should be noted, and 
that is, that it is a very unpopular thing to do 
to raise a club’s subscription ; do what you like 
with tho entrance fee, but never hit the pockets 
of the old members, and hence your subscription 
should be fixed at the outset at an amount which 
you have every reason to believe will bo sufficient 
in future seasons. 

Subscriptions and entrance foes should be paid 
on election, and the subscription should count 
only for the year in which the election takes place, 
no matter how late in the season tho date of it 
may have been ; and in tho event of a member 
ceasing to belong to your club by resignation or 
otherwise, and being re-elected, he should come 
in on exactly the same terms as an entirely 
new member and make exactly tho same pay. 
ments. 

A proper account should be kept of all pay¬ 
ments and receipts in club matters ; the mcml)crs 
ought to see a statement (verified by some one 
who has not had the care of the books or the 
handling of tho c;ish) of each season’s transac¬ 
tions, and this account sliould show not only 
what has been received and paid, but also con¬ 
tain a memorandum as to the bills unpaid and 
undelivered, if any exist. 

Subscriptions ought to be collected promptly 
within a week or two of the commencement of 
the season, and very little mercy indeed should 
be shown to defaulters. Have a rule to take no 
notice whatever of subscriptions unpaid at the 
end of a season, but to strike the members in 
arrear off the books altogether. 

The expenses of a club need not be very great, 
though of course they vary with circumstances. 
The club, as a club, should not attempt to do or 
provide too much. A good deal should depend 
on the individuals forming it. Tho materials 
in hand need not be sufficient to form a com¬ 
plete outfit for every one, but tho members 
should, as stated in last year’s articles, provide 
their own bats, gloves, etc. 

There is always the first outlay for stumps, 
bails, and a few practice bats, and nets, tele¬ 


graph and tent, if the club is on a largish scale, 
hut the main expen.so is generally the rent of 
tho ground and the keeping of it in order. 
"Where a man is engaged to look after it, the- 
secretary or some one should look after him, ana. 
there is little more to be done ; but where the- 
members have to manage it them.selves, they: 
should remember that it requires a gn at deal oF 
eon.stant attention. They, of course, shoiild 
never let it get bare, they should take it in. 
turns to roll it, and should begin early in tho 
sea.son. A few good rollings on the first evenings 
in ^larch will do it more good than at any other- 
time. 

As we are upon this .subject I may meution 
that, in the rules and bye-laws of .some of tho 
larger clubs, many details of management aro 
given which are best left to the decision of tho 
committee, and need not be fundamental laws oF 
the club. For instance, practice days should bo 
fixed upon and tho times distinctly stated and 
adhered to. Matches should commence always-: 
at a certain time, and the stumps should bo- 
drawn at a certain time. The field should be- 
cleared a stated number of minutes, generally 
ten, before play begins, and the luncheoat 
interval should take place at a certain time, 
generally two o’clock, and last a certain time,, 
half an hour or forty-five minutes. 

The interval between innings should be tcik 
minutes, and not a quarter of an hour, as soino 
people will have it; and a discretionary power 
should bo left with the captains to continiio 
tho match beyond time if they so choose. 
There is also a rule, that play shall be stopped 
at once should a wdeket fall within five minutes- 
of time, but I think this might bo omitted, as:, 
it would be very hard lines for a club if, say at- 
four minutes to time, they had taken nine 
wickets, and by the rule a man was not allowed 
to go in, and a drawn match resulted when it 
might have been finished with ease. The 
an-angeinents for matches arc often included,, 
such as that members desirous of playing, 
aro to enter their names in a book, or send 
them in to tho secretary, that the captain, 
should select his team, that members promis¬ 
ing to play and not turning up should be 
fined, etc., etc., the custom of the club as- 
regards the decision of matches on tho first 
innings or otherwise, and so on, coqcluding in 
some instances with the rules affecting visitors, 
many clubs allowing them to join in practice, 
while others do so only for a liniited number of 
times. 

The best way of working a club is for tho- 
members to elect the committee and for the com¬ 
mittee to have the entire management. It saves 
a vast deal of trouble and simplifies matters- 
immensely. There are one or two points that 
are generally left to tho members, and in these 
advanced days it is perhaps well to let them 
take some part in tlie arrangements, but the 
more they do tho worse things will be, and tho 
club W’ill get on much better and be much 
pleasanter if worked by a small annual com¬ 
mittee, with a fair proportion for a quorum. 
Tho decisions of this committee should never 
be spoken of but as the decision of them all, and 
tho members should rcfritln from informing their 
friends of the motions and discussions that any 
disputed point has given rise to. What goes on 
in a committee should bo the secret of that com¬ 
mittee, and the steps by which a decision ha.s. 
been arrived at should not be made the common 
subject of gossip in the club. 

Tho committee should make their own 
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arrangements for their regular meetings, and 
the secretary should have power to call special 
committee meetings whenever he thinks it 
necessary. 

There should be a general meeting once a year, 
and the rules should contain a clause cm power¬ 
ing the committee or any stated number of 
members, not a few, to call a special general 
meeting, on giving certain notice and clearly 
stating the j)urpose for w’hich the meeting is 
called, and the discussion should Imj carefuHy 
restricted to that subject. The fewer general 
meetings you have the better. They rarely do 
any good, and generally harm a club more than 
anything else. 

The property of the club is best considered as 
vested in the committee for the time being. If 
yon have to realise it, put it up to auction 
Amongst yourselves, and after paying the club’s 
debts, divide the surplus in equal portions 
amongst the members. If you cannot realise 
its value, heap coals of fire on the head of the 
individual who has caused the split in the club 
by presenting him with the unsaleable lot : it 
may reform him ! 

The success of a club depends in every way 
on its officers. Get the proper men for secretary 
and captain, and it is wonderful how a weak 
dab will grow. 

The captain, of course, must be chosen for his 
knowledge of all points of the game. He need 
not be your best bat, nor your best bowler, but 
he should be the best all-round player you have ; 
he should know how to manage a match and 
meet an emergency, and he should know how to 
select his team. In largo clubs there will be 
many elevens, but a hard and fast line is not 
desirable, and the minor captaincies and other 
^.rraDgements should not be looked upon as of 
any permanence. 

The secretary is the keystone of the club. A 
good secretary will keep a cricket club going 
under the most extraordinary difficulties. The 
captain may be cautankerous and a marvel of 
favouritism, the committee-men maybe also dis¬ 
agreeably impracticable and hopelessly lax, but 
the secretary, if up to his work, will keep the 
Tvorld absolutely ignorant of the discordance 
behind the scenes, and the club will flourish on 
and weather the storm. Get your best man 
for secretary; he should be an enthusiastic 
cricketer, a good diplomatist, good-natured, 
good-humoured, and a thorough man of busi¬ 
ness. 

In conclusion, choose a good name, and keep 
it; choose a good ground, and take care of it; 
choose a moderate subscription, and pay it; and 
choose good men for your officials, let them elect 
your members, and manage the club for you, and 
replace them by others when they resign. 


No cowanl he ! with loyal heart 
And brave young arm upbmeed, 

“For God and for the King” would ho 
The sternest foe liuve faced. 

But One who knows the bitterest strife 
Lies not 'mid battle’s roar, 

Bade him suneuder amis, end thus 
Keep peace lor evermore. 

And though his sword was never raised 
In (lulck defence of right, 

Or to preserve his country's fiune, 

And keep his honour bright, 

He the fell raarcli 'galutt evil powers 
Full soldierly had trod ! 

God only knows the secret hours 
He struck a blow for God. 


And when the peace of God shall sound 
At silver trumpet's call. 

And soldiers from earth’s farthest bound 
Shall answer God’s Roll Call, 

Our feet with his shall also stand, 

O Sion, in thy gate. 

If we keep well Heaven’s martial law— 

“ With patience watch and wait !** 


B 2d. B. 


“GOD’S ROLL CALL” 

A CoRUESPONDENT writes: “Jly brother— 
E. D. R.—has lately died suddenly at Wcllintrton 
College, whilst iu courje of education for the 
army; and while of course you canpot allow 
yourself to l)e swayed by private feeling, it 
would be a satisfaction to us to feel that there 
was a slight ‘ IHemuriam' of him in the paper 
he BO delighted in, and to which he had been so 
long a subscriber.” Of the poem accompanying 
the letter we hud room for a part:— 


“WHILE YJiT IT WAS DAY.” 

By the same post as the above another letter reached us, 
and we lay it reverently, with tender thoughts of children 
of our own early gathered “ home,” before our readers 

“ On publishing your first number of the Boy’s owx 
Paper our eldest lx>y brought it homo, and introduced what 
has been a most welcome visitor iu our home, and is eagerly 
looked for by all of us. 

“ That boy has been taken from us by an attack of acuto 
peritonitis. Ho was brought home ill, and died iu eighteen 
hours. 

“ He was a generous, warm-hearted lad, and had he lived 
would have done honour to his name, being ‘ diligent in 
business, serving the Lord.* His loss leaves a sad breach in 
his father’s house. 

“ After enjoying his Whitsuntide holidays, we find he had 
.33. 4d. remaining of his pocket-money. This we none of us 
like to appropriate, and in thinking wliat we should do with 
it, we have thought nothing would please him better, could 
he know it, than that it should be given to the * Boy's Owu * 
Lifeboat Fund ; so please accept this from his father, in 
memory of James Macfnrlane Hirst, with our hearty good 
wishes for the success of the Lifeboat Fuud.” 


A soldier-in a soldier’s school, 

“ For God, and for the King” ! 

His heart had learnt this Christ-taught rule 
For earthly warfaring; 

But e'er he knew the clash of arms, 

Or bugle sound to war, 

He answered his “Roll Call" for aye 
Whore God's “Immortals”* are. 


* A regiment of Xerxes, so called l)ecauso 
their number was always maintained. They 
were clothed in wliite armour, and never turned 
their faces from the foe. 
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A WEEK ON THE THAMES. 

By Paul Blakk, 

A\j^th«r of " Catching a Salmon," etc. 
CHAPTER VI. 

ANY of US find 
that when any¬ 
thing is want¬ 
ed in a hurry 
something 
liappens to 
cause delay. 
No difficulty 
liad been 
hitherto cx- 
perienced in 
making tlie 
kettle boil, but 
now it became 
•bstinate, and flatly refused to sing. In vain 
they took turns to blow until they w'ere black 
ia the face from exertion and smoke—there was 
no result Remembering that a watched kettle 
cerer boils, they all turned their backs on it and 
commenced eating to prevent themselves from 
looking round. 

“I can’t swallow another mouthful without 
somethiog to drink,” said Figgis, after a pause. 
“It must be boiling now.” 

Bat it was only singing, and some time yet 
Lid to elapse before they had their cocoa in their 
enps; they chose cocoa as being more quickly 
Side than tea. When they had it it was so 
liot that they seemed to consume an hour in 
'Etching it 

“It reminds me of childhood’s happy hours,” 
Biidd, “when nurse used to say, ‘You 
nostn’t touch.’ I want a refrigerator.” 

“And I’ve got one,” cried Charlton, winking 
to the bank and letting his cup stand in the cool 
'tream. 

“Gocxl'idea,” exclaimed Martin, and the 
there followed his example, which experience 
[roved to be a good one. 

Washing up was soon dispatched, but before 
‘Ley commenced packing, Figgis, who had been 
^Uching the lock, exclaimed, “ What on earth’s 
the matter at the lock ? ” 

Evidently something was, for a small crowd 
of Wts was blocking up the way to the gates, 
Tith no one in any of them. 

“Let’s go and see what’s the matter,” sug- 
t^ted Charlton. 

“Tliere’s no hurry,” answered Figgis; “we 
ooald do no good, and there are enough boats 
iLere already. Whatever it is it will be a 
i^^sance if it delays us ; we’re late already. ” 
Every few minutes a boat on its way to Mar¬ 


low would pass and join the tlirong of waiters. 
The Swan took its )»lace at the tail of the crowd, 
Charlton remaining in charge wliilst the others 
landed to sec what was the matter. 

The matter was simply that one of the lower 
gates wouldn’t shut The lot k is an old wooden 
one, in not very superior repair, and something 
had gone wrong. A lot of men w’ere d«iing 
their best to close the gate, but without avail, 
and there seemed no prospect of getting 
through. 

“This is rather too good a joke,’’ said Mar¬ 
tin. “Wh}’ don’t they flisten a rope to the 
I gate and help pull from the other side ? ” 
j “ I’ve ail idea,” said Figgis, who ran over to 
! the lock-keeper. His proposal was to raise the 
sluices of the upper gates so as to have the force 
■ of the water in addition to the strength of the 
men ; to make the chances still greater he also 
suggested the adoption of Martin’s projiosal of 
the roi»e. 

Tlie lock-keeper agreed, the rope was fastened, 
all the boats ordered to fall back, and the sluices 
were opened. At the same time all the avail¬ 
able men pushed and pulled, and to every one’s 
delight the gate moved and then closed. 

The Swan was not the last boat to enter and 
was the first to go out. Figgis and Charlton took 
the sculls and rowed the next half mile at a tre¬ 
mendous pace, only distanced by a single sculler 
in a skiff. Temple Lock was soon reached, hut 
not so soon passed, as they had to wait whilst a 
crowd of boats came up ; then feeling that their 
obstacle was over, they started for the final run 
to Marlow, but in spite of all their exertions the 
church clock jHiintcd to half past eight as they 
landed. 

“Now two of you go off to look for beds,” 
commanded Figgis, “ and meet us hero again as 
soon as you can ; tike all the bags with you.” 

Charlton and Martin set off up the town, 
leaving the other two to carry everything into 
the boathouse. This Wtis accomplished long be¬ 
fore the others gave a sign of rtturning ; in fact 
they were so long that Figgis suggested to Budd 
that he had better set off alone to make his call, 
as it was too late for the whole set of them to 
think of going. 

“ 1 don’t think it’s worth while,” said Budd. 
“ I vote we all go, and I can leave you outside. 
It’s dismal work trotting about the country 
alone.” 

They waited a few minutes longer and then 
climbed up to the bridge. At last the missing 
ones vvere seen running down High Street. 
They were welcomed with loud reproachfs. 

“’Tisn’t our fault,” puffed out Charlton; 
“ the place is crammed full, some fete or other 
is on to-morrow. We tried all the liotels and 
inns, and all the houses we knew of, and 1 don’t 
know where we should have gone if they hadn’t 


taken pity on ns at the Ship and promised to 
get us beds somewhere. So we left our bags and 
came back straight,” 

“Well, now, Budd, let’s start.” 

Budd led the way over the bridge and straight 
along the road for about a mile, then turned 
down another road at right angles. 11 was quite 
dusk now, and the sky was cloudy. They 
walked steadily .some distance until Budd 
sto]»pcd where two roads met and appeared in 
some doubt as to which he should take. 

“ You don’t mean to say you’ve forgotten the 
way ? ” exclaimed Figgis. 

“No, I don’t think so,” replied Budd, “ but 
I’ve never walked it before ; they always used to 
drive me, and I’m afraid 1 didn’t notice the road 
very carefully.” 

“Budd,” said Figgis, solemnly, “if you 
mean to imply you’ve brought me out to-night 
and are unable to find the house we want, I won’t 
be answerable for any consequences you may 
bring on yourself.” 

“ I think this is the way,” said Budd, 
meekly ; “shall we try ?” 

“ There’s nothing else to he done,” said Mar¬ 
tin ; “ there’s no signboard, and if there were 
it’s too dark to read it, and apparently the na¬ 
tives are fond of going to bed early, for we 
haven’t met a soul.” 

“1 don’t vvant to meet a sonl,” said Charlton, 
“unless the body is attached to it; it’s a 
ghostly night.” 

Down the road they went, until at length 
Budd gave a shout of joy. 

“ Is that the house ? ” asked Figgis. 

“No, but I know my way now; we must 
have come dovvn the wrong road.” 

“ And how far have we to go now if ” 

“ Only about a mile.” 

“ Only a mile !” growled Figgis; “ a nice 
time of day this for a morning c^T.” 

However, they wouldn’t turn back now, so on 
they plodded for “ about a mile,” which meant 
nearly two. Budd then stopped in front of a 
gate, behind which was a short carriage drive, 
leading to an old-fashioned house. 

“ Here we are,” he said ; “is it too late to 
go in ? ” 

How’ever, they approached ; the only light 
downstairs suddenly di.sappeared. At the same 
time a couple of shadows were thrown on the 
blind of one of the bedroom windows. 

“We’re just too lute,” whispered Martin to 
Charlton ; “it’s all up now.” 

“Happy thought!” exclaimed Charlton. 
“When they were picnicing with us last sum¬ 
mer we sang ‘ ^le Breeze Wows gently through 
the Sedge.’ You remember they liked it very 
I much, aud made Figgis send them copies afcer- 
I wards. Let’s sing it now, and they must i-ecog- 
i nise us, for no one else in the world knows it.” 


THE BREEZE BLOWS GENTLY THROUGH THE SEDGE. 

RIVER SONG FOR FOUR VOICES.* 

^Vords by Paul Blake. Music composed for the “Boy’s Own Paper ” by Arthur Hudson. 



* This Part-Song is here transposed for mixed voices; for male voices Ah is the key. 
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** Capital!” cried Budd; “ a regular .serenade.” I 
All the above had been spoken in whispers, 
so that the sound of the ^lee was the first that 
was heard by any one in the house. Before the 
first line was finished two lieads appeared at the 
window, and the sash was speedily raised. The 
crew concluded their serenade, and then Miss 


“ 'Well, good-night, Jack ; good-night, every¬ 
body.” 

“So that little matter’s arranged,” said Fig- 
; gis. “Budd, you’re of .some use in the W’orld 
I after all; you’ve some cousins.” 
j “Wo must get some more provisions to- 
I morrow moniing,” said Charlton. 



Maggie whispered down ^nto the darkness, “ Is 
that you, Jack ? ” (Jack wiis Budd’s Christimi 
name.) 

“ It’s I and some otl.er fellows that you 
know; Figgis, and Martin, and Charlton.” 

“We must all apologise for coming at such 
an unearthly hour,” said Figgis, on behalf of 
the crew, “ but Budd suggested that you might 
j)ossibly like a sail up Ihe river to-morrow, so 
we came round.” 

“Oh, don't apologise,” said ^liss Ethel; “it 
was very charming to bo serenaded in this ro¬ 
mantic fa.shion. llut won’t you come in ? My 
uncle has only just gone upsLiirs.” 

“No, thank you ; w’o couldn’t think of dis¬ 
turbing him. I’m afraid he'll be taking us for 
robbers if wc stay here.” 


I '‘That's your department,” said Figgis. 
' “ Now for home ! ” 

' {To be continxied.) 

i ADVENTURES AFLOAT; 

^ OR, THE STORY OF A SUPERCARGO, 
j By the late W. H. G. Kingston, 

[ Author of ‘‘ From Poicder-JIonkey to Admiral," “ Peter 
I Trawl,’* etc. 

I ciiAPTEU XV.— {Ccnitinvcd.) 

C iiERTBON I found to be a much larger 
place than I at first supposed ; the 
1 streets are narrow but numerous, and in 


I the outskirts especially tbe houses of the 
I natives are so completely surrounded by 
I trees and bushes, that it is impossible to 
I calculate their nuuiber. I heard that the 
I Phoebe wms one of the squadron, and soon 
had the satisfaction of shaking hands with 
I my brother William, Toby Trundle, and 
other officers belonging to her. From them 
I heard a full account of the engagement 
I which had given the greater part of the 
' magnificent island of Java to the English. 
I wms the more interested as my military 
brother had taken part in it, and distin- 
i guished himself. I hoped to meet him 
when I got to Batavia. 

I The army’, which was commanded by Sir 
j Samuel Auebmutv, consisting of 11,000 
men, half being Europeans, disembarked 
' on the evening of the oth of August at 
j the village of Chillingcbin, tw’elve miles 
north of Bata\’ia. Colonel Gillespie ad- 
I vanced on the city of Batavia, of w’hich he 
i took po.ssession, and beat ofif the eneniv, 

I who attempted to retake it. A general 
' engagement took place on the lOlh at 
I Welteureden, w’hen the French were de¬ 
feated and compelled to retire to tho 
' strongly entrenched camp of Cornelia. It 
w’as supposed to contain 2j0 pieces of cau- 
I non. Here General Janssen commanded 
in person, with General Jumel, a French¬ 
man, under him, with an army of 13,00(1 
' men. Notwith^tanding this, the forts 
I were stormed and taken, and the greater 
number of the officers captured. The com- 
, mander-in-ebief, with General Jumel, es¬ 
caped—the latter, as I have mentioned» 

^ to fall very soon afterwards into our bauds. 

An expedilion, consisting of marines and 
blue-jackets, was now organised to meet 
I a body of the fugitive army said to be 
marching from Cornelis. As William was 
I of the party, I got leave to accoiiiptmy 
I it. That -we might move the faster, horses 
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A l)een obtaiDed, and both marines and 
ae-jttckets were mounted—that is to say, 
had horses given them to ride, but as 
2 e animals, though small, were frisky and 
itmined, they were sent very frequently 
prilling into the dust, and were iiuich 
Kcuer on their feet than in their saddles. 
nr force, as we advanc<!d, certainly pro- 
t i a very immilitary appearance, 
igh we made clatter enough for a 
; u regiments of dragoons. Wo were in 
jrchof the military chest add to b«! with 
fugitives. Si e fell in with a large 
^rty, who, however, having had fighting 
u£h. sent forward a flag of truce and 
::i:ulated. We got possession, however, 

- yjiue waggon-lojvds of ingots, but they 
sre ingots of copper, and were said to be 
: >0 little value in the country as to have 

tired as grape-shot from Cornells, 
moon shone brightly forth for the 
>t part of the march, but no sooner did 
: become obscured than a considerable 
imber of the marines were seized with a 
eiiporary defective vision very common 
irhin the tropics, called, “ Nyctalopia,’* or 
:^r.t blindness. The attack was sudden; 
:-ndon seldom became totally obscured, 
i! so indistinct that the shape of objects 
ddnot be distinguished. While in this 
the sufferers had to be led by their 
mrades. With some it lasted mpre than 
:ihoiir, with others not more than twenty 
nrjiite.s, and on the approach of day all 
of it had disappeared, 
our march, during the heat of the 
jy. we passed through a wood, every tree 
£ which seemed to have been blasted by 
izutning. Not e branch nor leaf remained 
iifonl us shelter from the scorching rays 
: the 8un. Had I not known that the 
■:7 of the noxious effects produced by 
upas-tree was a fiction, I might have 
opposed that the destruction had been 
iosed by a blast passing amid the boughs 
' one of those so-called death-dealmg 
‘ T in the neighbourhood. Probably the 
est had beeiL destroyed partly by light- 
and partly by the conflagratiou it 
i caused. 

Uu returning to Cheribon, I found that 
7 friend Van Deck was anxious to pro- 

- i to Batavia, and I was fortunate in 
■nij able to procure him a passage on 
ird the Phceoe, which was going there 
• once. 

‘ Well, Braithwaite, I shall never despair 
■ your turning up safe I ” exclaimed Cap- 
‘ia Hassall, shaking my hand w'armly as 
^>pped on the deck of the Barbara. 
V{m saved the ship and cargo by your 

1 iiptness, for had I not got your mes- 

2 by young Jack there 1 should have 
n captured to a certainty. Garrard, 
arin, and Co. have reason to be grate- 
‘ to you, and I have no doubt that they 
i be 80 .” 

Everybody knows that Batavia is a large 
tttch town built in the tropics—that is to 
it has broad streets, with rows of 
in them, and canals in the centre of 
•guant water, full of filth, and sur- 
mded by miasma-exuding marshes. But 
neighbourhood is healthy, and the 
-rchauts and officials mostly only come 
>0 the town in the daytime, and return 
their country houses at night. Some 
^sons are worse than others; nobody 
"iows why. Captain Cook was there on 
first voyage round the world during a 
■T bad one, and, in spite of all his care, 
>st a number of people. We were more 
riunate, but did nqt escape without some 
-kness. 

Captain Hassall had disposed of most of 


that portion of our cargo suited f<<r the 
Batavian market, so that I soon got rid of 
the rest. I then made arrangements for 
the purchase of sugar, tea, ct)ffee, spices, 
and several other commodities which I 
believed would sell well at Sydney, to 
which place we proposed to proceed, touch¬ 
ing at a few other points perhaps on our 
way. 

The articles had, however, first to be 
collected, as the army had consumed the 
greater portion in store at Batavia. Part 
of the purchase I mado from a brother of 
my friend Van Deck. He was on the point 
of sailing in a brig he owned along the 
coast to collect produce, and invited me to 
accompany him. 1 gl^ly accepted his 
offer, as the Barbara coma not sail till his 
return. 

In those days, as well, indeed, as from 
the memory of man, these seas swarmed 
with pirate, many of whom had their 
headquarters on the coast of Borneo. 
Among them was a chief, or rajah, named 
Raga, notoriou<< for the boldness and suc¬ 
cess of his undertakings. We, however, 
believed that with so many British men- 
of-war about he would seek some more 
distant field for his operations. The har¬ 
bour was full of native craft of ail sorts. 
Of the native prahus alone there are many 
varieties, some built after European models, 
and carrying seals similar to those of our 
English luggers. Others are of native 
construction, with lateen sails; and many, 
built with high stems and stems, have the 
square mat-sail,.such as impels the Batavian 
fishing prahus. Of course, among so many 
craft a pirate chief could easily find spies 
ready to give him information of all that 
was going forward. However, wo troubled 
our heads very little about the pirates. 

By-the-by, I have not said anything 
about the alligators of Java, which are, I 
believe, larger than in any other part of 
the world. The Government will not allow 
those in the harbour of Batavia to be dis¬ 
turbed, as they act the part of scavengers 
by eating up the garbage which floats on 
the water, and might otherwise produce a 
pestilence. I often passed them floating 
on the surface, and snapping at the morsels 
which came in their way, quite indifferent 
to the boats going to and fro close to them. 
Captain Beaver, of the Nisus frigate, de¬ 
scribed to me one ho saw in another part 
of the island when on an exploring expedi¬ 
tion. It was first discovered basking on a 
mud-bank, and neither he nor the oflicers 
with him would believe that it was an 
animal, but thought at first that it was the 
huge trunk of a tree. At the lowest com¬ 
putation it was forty feet in length. The 
circumference of the thickest part of the 
body seemed nearly that of a bullock, and 
this continued for about double the length. 
The extent of the jaws was calculated to be 
at least eight feet. The eyes glistened like 
two large emeralds, but with a lustre which 
nothing inanimate could express. The 
officers examined it through their glasses, 
and came to the conclusion that it was 
asleep, but the native guides assured them 
that it was not. To prove this, one of 
them fcarhissly leaped on shore and ap¬ 
proached the creature, when it glided into 
the water, creating a commotion like that 
produced by the launch of a small vessel. 

I bade farewell to William and my 
friends of the Phoebe, not without some 
sadness at my heart. In those times of 
active wjirfare it might be we should never 
meet again. Of my soldier brother I got 
but a hurried glimpse before he embarked 
on an expedition which was sent to capture 


I Soiirabaya, at the other end of the island* 
A few wmrds of greeting, and inquiries and 
remarks, a wann long grasp of bands, and. 
we parted. Directly 1 ste[}ped on board 
Van Deck’s brig, the Theodora, the anchor 
was weighed, and we stood out of the* 
harbour with a strong land breeze. The- 
easterly monsoon which prevailed was in 
our teeth, so that we were only able to pro¬ 
gress b^ taking advantage of the land and 
sea breezes. The land breeze commenced 
about midnight, and as it blew directly from, 
the shore, we were able to steer our course* 
the greater pjirt of the night; but after 
sunrise the wind always drew round to the 
eastward, and wo were consequently forced 
off the shore. The anchor was then dropped 
till towards noon, when the sea breeze set- 
in. Again we weighed, and stood towards- 
tho shore, as near as possible to which we 
anchored, and waited for the land breeze at 
night. 

We had thus slowly proceeded for three 
or four days, having called off two estates 
for cargo, when, as we lay at anchor, a. 
fleet of five or six prahus were seen 
standing towards us with the sea breeze^ 
which had not jet filled our sails. Van 
Deck, after examining them through his- 
glass, said that be did not at all lika 
their appearance, and that he feared they 
intended us no good. On they came, still 
directly for us. We got up all the arms on. 
deck and distributed them to the crew, who, 
to the number of thirty, promised to fight- 
to the Inst. Then we weighed anchor and 
made saU, ready for the breeze. It came 
at last, but not till the prahus were close 
up to us. Under sail we were more likely 
to beat them off than at emebor. Thejr 
soon swarmed round us, but their courage 
was damped by the sight of our muskets- 
and guns. Of their character, however, 
we had not a shadow of doubt. After a 
short time of most painful suspense to us- 
they lowered their sails and allowed us to 
sail on towards the shore. Here we 
anchored, as usual, to wait for the ]an(L 
breeze. Had there been a harbour, we- 
would gladly have taken shelter within it, 
for the raorchaiit, the elder Van Deck, said 
j that he knew the pirates too well, and that- 
they might still bo waiting for an oppor¬ 
tunity to attack us. There was, however, 
no harbour, and so we had to wait in our 
exposed situation, in theiull belief that the 
pirates were still in the offing, and might 
any moment pounce dpwn upon us. The 
Van Decks agreed that we might beat them 
oft', but that if they should gain the upper- 
hand, they would murder every one on 
board the vessel. “ We might abandon, 
the vessel, and s-o escape any risk,” ob¬ 
served the merchant—not in a tone as if he 
intended to do so. You, at all events, 
Mr. Braithwaite, can be landed, and you. 
can easily get back to Batavia.” Against 
this proposal of course my manhood re¬ 
belled, though I had a presentiment, if I 
may use the expression, that we should bo 
attacked. “No, no! I will stay by you> 
and share your fato^ whatever that may be,” 

I replied. Night came ou, and darkness 
hid all distant objects from view. 

We were in the handsome, well-fitted-up- 
cabin, enjoying our evening meal, when the 
mate, a Javariefio, put bis head down the 
skylight and ^aid some words in his native 
tongue, which made the Dutchmen start 
from their seat.s, and, seizing their pistols 
and swords, ru«h on deck. I had no diffi¬ 
culty, when I followed them, in interpreting* 
what had been said. The pirate prahusc 
were close upon us. 

(To he continued.) 
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PRACTICAL HINTS TO YOUNG 
PAINTERS. 

By F. Em eric de St. Dalmas. 

{Continxud from page 716.) 



GREAT re¬ 
commenda¬ 
tion of the 
simple easel 
described in 
my fi r s t 
paj>eris that 

it is light It can be steadied by susiHinding a 
large stone from the apex, the stone being 
allowed to hang only just above the ground. 
For outdoor work some such arrangement may 
be found necessary even when there is but little 
wind. 


I should, however, mention that, unle.s.s special 
precautions be taken, this form of easel is not 



the best adapted for supjwrting vcrij small can¬ 
vases, ns there might often be a difticulty in 
securing for the easel a firm footing, and at the 
s.ame time keeping the legs near enough together 
to afford a support to a stretcher placed upon it. 
This difliculty may be overcome by placing 
upon the easel-pegs a slip of wood with a ndge 
extending along the side behind the canvas, .so 
that the stretclier shall not slip backwards off 
the .supporting piece of wood, and by attaching 
a lath (or other suitable support for the stretcher) 
to the leg.s of tl>e e»isel at such a height that it 
shall support the upper portion of the stretcher, 


even as the ridge of the lower crosspiece sup¬ 
ports the lower part, and helps to keep it in 
position. It will be seen that a streU-her sup¬ 
ported in the manner specified rests on the 
crosspieces only, and does not touch the legs of 
the easel at all. To guard against any chance 
of confusion, 1 attach a slight tliagram, showing 
a canvas thus placed. It is, perhaps, needless 
to mention that in this diagram the lower jw- 
tions of the legs are not indicated. 

In addition to the articles already specified, 
you should have a mahl-stick, or something to 
answer the .same purpose. It is used to rest and 
steady the haiul under some circumstances, be¬ 
ing held in the left hand, and the upper portion 
rested against the top of the stretcher, on the 
easel, or some other convenient object. 3Iahl- 
.sticks w'hich take to pieces can be bought at no 
very high price ; but any light strong stick may 
be made to answer the ymrpose. Some men 
actjuire .such steatliness of hand through long 
practice that thc}^ can almost entirely di.spense 
with a rest of this sort. 

Before closing this paper, it may not be amiss 
to say a few words on the subject of cleaning 
bnishes. I find that an effectual method of 
doing this is to wipe the bnish carefully when 
done with. (If it be heavily loaded with colour 
it may first bo placed on the palette, and the 
colour carefully squeezed out by placing the 
palette-knife upon it with a finii but not too 
heavy pre.ssure, moving the knife towards the 
I>oint of the brush.) 

When wiped as far as may be clear of colour, 
place in a jar of soft-soap, letting the hair of the 
brush be well covered. The soap need not be 
thicker than moderately stiff starch or ordinary 
treacle for this purpo.se. It can be thinned 
with water, and should of course be sufficiently 
liquid to thoroughly penetrate amongst all the 
hairs of the brush, wnich may be rubbed about 
a little in the soft-soap, and then allowed to 
stand for a while. Then rinse thoroughly in 
water until the bru.sh is clear alike of jiaint and 
.soap. If, when you come to rinse the brush in 
water, you find that colour is still adhering to 
the hair, return it to the soft-soap, and, if 
necessary, you can take a little of the soap 
either on the brush or between your finger and 
thumb, and work it thoroughly among the 
hair. 

One gi*eat convenience attending the use of 
this material for cleansing the brushes is that 
they can be allowed to stand in it for some 
houra, or even, in case of need, for some days 
before being finally rinsed and diied. A brush 
in which the colour has been allowed to become 
hard may often be ix'stored to a .serviceable con¬ 
dition by being allowed to stand for some days 
in this useful material, of which it is well to 
have a good .supply at hand. It is very cheap, 
and one pennyworth may be made to clean a 
great many brushes. A good plan is to keep 
some in a jelly-pot, all ready for standing your 
brushes in when done with. The same mixture 
should last for many days, though you may have 
to add a little water occasionally. 

Be careful to clean your palette when done 
with. Having scraped off the refuse colour with a 
palette-knife, clean the palette thoroughly with 
rag uthich docs not have btdiind it. If 

you have lumps of good colour on the palette, 
which are in the way of a thorough cleaning, 
you can remove them (with an ivory j)alette- 
icnife in the case of the most delicate colours), 
and place them U[)on a clean piece of pai)er or 
any other suitable surface, returning them to 
the palette when it is thoroughly cleaned. If 
you should unfortunately forget to clean your 
I»alette, and colour should harden over it, scrape 
as well as may be, and clean the colour olf with 
the aid of spirils-of-turpentine. If, wdien the 
palette is new’, a little linseed-oil be well rubbed 
into the woo<l and the palette allowed to dry 
thoroughly, this may render sub.sequent clean¬ 
ing an easier matter than it would otherwise 
be. 

On the management of colours, etc., I hope 
to have more to say on another occasion. 


A DAY AT THE ROYAL ACADEM 

O.XTINUING fl. 
last week 1 
sketches 
Academy 1’ 
turcs by' ( 
artist, Mr. A. 
Johnson—wl 
by the way’, h 
liimstdf a prel 
little bit 
w’ o o d 1 a n 
scenery iu t 
Exhibition— 
will commence with No. 1353, occupying t 
top left-hand corner of our page (736). Both 
to grouping and colouring this W’as a striki 
picture, the work of H. G. Glindoni, and rep 
sented “ Prince Henry before Judge Gascoigin 

No. 90, “The Ihdief of Leyden,” by C. 
Staniland, very cleverly depicted a meinoral 
scene thus described by Motley iu “The B 
of the Dutch Kepublic ” :— 

“Leyden w’as relieved. The Admiral, stepp 
ashure, was welcomed hy the magistracy, and ia 
lenin procession was immediately fonned. Magistra 
and citizens, wild Zealanders, emaciated burjr 
guards, sailors, soldiers, women, children — nt-a 
every living person within the walls—all repaired wi 
out delay to the great church. Admiral IJoisut lead 
the way.” 

No. 213, “Sidi Ahmed ben Avuda and t 
Holy Lion,” by Heywoml Hardy, was a picti 
around which an admiring group was alwj 
gathered, both the lion and the Arab bei 
splendidly painted. The story upon which it 
b:ised nins to the effect that Ahmed, a renown 
“Marabout” in the valley of the Alina in t 
fifteenth century, one day jirayed for a sign tl 
his .services found divine favour ; w’hereupon 
enormous lion appeared, and from that time f 
lowed him everywhere, even carrying him on 
back during his lengthy journeys. The lege 
mns that this Algerian lion, after the death 
the Marabout, regularly visited his tomb ev< 
year, and was led about by Arab attendants 
collect alms,—the latter fact very possil 
affording a key to the whole story! 

No. 260, by John Collier, portrays a tra 
scene in “ The Last Voyage of Henry Hudsoi 
The great navigator made this voyage to 1 
Polar Seas in 1610 ; and in the summer of If 
his crew mutinied and set him adrift in an oj 
boat, with hi.s son John and some of the m 
infirm of the crew, none of the boat’s crew bei 
ever heard of again. 

No. 401, “Home agahil” by Frank H( 
admirably tcdls its own plea.sant story ; and ^ 
113, “An Episcopal Visitation,” representiii] 
bishop at the “Zoo ’’ lookingadmiringly at 1 
adjutant .stoik.'*, will add to the already hi 
repute of the gifted arti«t, H. S. Murks, r. 
in this special class of subjects. No. 270 alfo: 
a glimpse of just the head of Millais’s “Cind 
ella,” which has won such warm tributes of pra 
from every class of critic ; and No. 354, byS< 
mour Lucas, a fine bit of colouring, sho 
“Charles i before Gloucester.” No. 428, “1 
Dien,” by Robert Hilliugford, represents a set 
thus described in Froissart s Chronicles :— 

“John of Luxembourg, the oM an'l blln<l King 
Bohemia, flmling that the battle of Crecy was go 
against the Fruich, placed himself between 1 
knights whose briilles were int rlaced on either g 
with his, and ch.arged into the midst of the mel/r. 
the morning they were all found deail on the field w 
their horses tied together. Uis crest, three ostr 
feathers, and motto, ‘ Ich Dien ’ (I serve) were adop 
by the Black Prince, and have ever since been the c 
nisouce of the Princes of Wales.” 
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THE ’CYCLE MEETS OF 1881. 


- i^'T I AST time I .saw 

them tliey were 

Hatch, and now 

Haiiwell! ” were 
Vi V,- ihe first words 
< / I greeted us 

i|T .«._ as we emerged 

jl5j ’ from the station 

Common on the 
last Saturday in 
IT. and made onr way towards the seven 
>1 sticks which we could sec in the dis- 
a:e marking the rallying stations for the 
LTclists at tiieir first meet. 

Wondering much as to whether this choice 
the Tricycle Association was an example of 
t selection rather than the survival of the 
irst, we strolled across to the farthest corner 
the greensward. A busy scene it was as all 
Tts of three-wheelers manoeuvred in and out 
the crowd, which must have consist'd of at 
ast a thousand i)eople, though the numerous 
oktrters toiled on in the scorching sun, 
roughly absorbed in their respective matches, 
d totally heedless of the triumphs of me- 
iinical genius which were continually passing 
dre|)assing on the road. 

flew was every variety, from the early “ Per- ! 
fibulator” to the recent “Caroche. ” Here a 
cderful contrivance, all cranks and tinker’s 
wdles; there another triumph of ingenuitv, 

1 hains and toothed wheels ; liere an old 
loventry,” with its largo driving-wheel and 


changing leverage and marvellous hill-climbing | And if there are many tricyclLsts, thero 
I powers are due. Steadily the omnicyclist jnisses ; i are Jis many bicyclists ; here is a youth on an 
: for him there is no going back. Like the 

fiery Hlucher, “Vonviirts, immer Vor- //m\ 

t warts! ” is his cry. Behold the machine ll\S ' l\ 

'so modestly called “Perfection,” and //\^' \ ' '' // 

' here an “ Kmpressactually succeeding //\\ \ \ j \ /# 

• in snqm.ssing it, while there advances /l' ' ^' 1 

i I a rapid “ Piincess,” with a “Centaur” ■f'^\ ■ \\ f I \/\ /l '.' ' ■''1 1 

I ! on one side and a “Flying Dutchman” \ \ \ ^ ' | j 

1 I on the other ! Here comes an “arrange- \ i | ^ ^ ’ liill 

' ment in green,” with kii-kety cogs and //v ' H.r\!T\' n ^ / \ V\ii| ;\vi 

I I chattering chain, whose chain ha.s unduly ;i \ ' r' 

; lengthened, and whose owner, oblivious J /■■ 1 B i ^ L - 
I of the fact that every link has stretched, 

I has boldly taken olf a link or two, ami L 
I found, to his wonderment, that although 
he has made the chain less baggy, it 

still refuses to fit the teeth. And there | I /4l'V\ ' 

goes the great Mr. Lucas, of long-dis- 

tance fame, i)edalling about with a lug- yfA/\ f/\ 

sail on a mast, and greeted with an jm I il '(|■v' 

inquiry as to “What’s your latitude?” V jm j iv if 

Here comes a “Tomtit,” of liocfe-mnde ^7 / iVjl 

look, and there a magnificent “Hum- W / iCp^BD wl/p’ f 

her” gliding dowm the track like a ^ AwCT Will'll 

paddle steamer, and showing well the ^ / '/'If 

power and pace this semi-bieycle pos- r/|/ 

scsses. Here comes a machine, fitted with \ i 

a scat ^behi|i(l,^on wb^-li a siU | 

exertions on the journey hitherwards. 

Here comes a “ Salvo,” apparently fitted 
up for an exploring expedition ; here a 

pair of “ CarocheSj’^one of which slips its O"'"'cycle. 





antiquarian bone-shaker, and there a young 
gentleman forces himself on our notice by 


Tho Cheylcsmore Club. 


The Folding Challenge. 


tyre, so that “the Carriage of Pleasure 
has to pull up abruptly ; and another 


equal side wheels, chasing one another 
»zits main bar, and still a good two-track 
•bine; and there a brand new “ Omnicycle,” 
^ the Bath-chair handle of its first edition 


The Excelsior. 


The Devon. 


The Salvo. 


' ged more sensibly into a r«atchet, and with j ciable,” also knowm as a “Shirkable,” from hopping along in a straddling scuttle for some 
»»r, 4 ^ J comV»inntioii of bars and the facility it offers for your letting “ the other fifty yards before he succeeds in mounting, and 

1 ana cogs and quadrants to which its | fellow ” do the most w’ork. then, after a second or two, descending w'ith* 
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astonishing rapidity, for a reason best known to 
liis brake. 

A young donkey foal delivers a few powerful 
observations in a familiar but unknown tongue. 
5ind calls olf our attention from the study of 
what l(»oks like an auction notice announcing 
that Mr. W. Gladstone will, on such and .such 
.11 day, at “The Boer’s Head,” .sell off “all that 
freehold, leasehold, and copyhold estate, shown 
on the map of the world as the British Empire, 
•consisting of three kingdoms, one empire, and 
■one suzerainty, a large public-house, known 
as ‘The Lords and Commons,’ and a desirable 
residence, of handsome elevation, suited for a 
family of position, within ea.sy distance of 
several milway-stations, and known at present 
as Buckingham Palace,” and w’e hurry up 
along the roatl for a view of the proce.ssiou. 
Sharp and shrill rings out a bugle note, and the 
machines begin to nmve. 

First came the earliest of the tricycle clubs, 
the Finchley, some nineteen strong, heaiied by 
!Mr. 11. C. Baker, and mounted principally on 
“Devon.s,” the machine which showed .so pro¬ 
minently in the tricycle chainpion.ship of 1880, 
lt.s hill-climbing power, due to the position of 
the scat enabling the rider to almost stand on 
the treadles, and its speedy, steady progrc.ss, at 
once attract attention, though its long and 
over - slackening chains, substantial - looking 
frame, terrific brake, and inability to “advance 
backwards,” are sharply critici.sed by some of 
the bystanders. Then came the Londoners, a 
dozen in number, among them a little girl of 
.some thiiteen summers, on a small “Special 
Salvo,” which she drove and steered with a 
graceful ease that was one of the most charm¬ 
ing features of the meet. MTienever a “ Salvo ” 
went by, its easy running, perfect balance, and 
fCeiieral handiiie.ss, which have made it one of 
the host all-round tricycles of the day, were 
•duly dwelt upon, as were also the strong hand¬ 
brake, the peculiar do lgt ry of its axle-box, and 
its power of advance or retreat, though here, 
Again, the occ.«sional jingle of the trouble.some 
chain would remind us audibly that even in the 
“ Special Salvo ” we have not yet reached the 
j)erfcction of a tricycle. And now there came a 
brilliant “Singer’s Folding Challenge,” with a 
diiige driving-wlieel that seemed to bo miming 
up the back of the driver, and dazz.led the ey<*s 
cf all with ita splendour; a machine wliich, 
folding into a small space, enables it to he used 
by many who have no accommodation for tliose 
of ordinary build, which are unobtainable of 
less than thirty-two inches in width, and even 
Tun up to thirty-eight inches over all. Ea.sy 
running thougli it is, its somewhat loosely- 
jointed cranks and grasshoppery action are not 
very taking to fa.stidious eyes. Behind the 
^innt “ Challenge ” was an almost microscopic 
niachine, with a by no means microscopic rider. 
And then came the We.st Kensington, eleven 
etrong, and mounted principally upon “ Ex¬ 
celsiors,” whose three wheels of diirerent sizes 
bad tlio .singularly lopsi<ied effect which has 
led to their abolition in the newer pattern. The 
cogged wheels, in replacement of the chain, 
are an inuni-nsc; improvement, and to them is 
probably due the introduction of the machine 
into our Post d Service, more than a hundred 
cf our mral letter-carriers now doing their 
rounds of some thirty to forty miles a day on 
these machines. Fitted throughout with ball 
bearings, .swiftly and noiselessly the “ Excel- 
aiors ” went on their way. 

Among the West Ken.-ingtonians was another 
lady on another “ Salvo, ” who was cheered as 
she p issed, so plcasjintly ami gracefully did she 
ride ; and there had arrived with them yet 
Another lady, who judiciou.sly abstained from 
tilling put in the ]>rocessioii, owing probably 
to the fact that the colours of her costume had 
been .so selected as to render her means of pro¬ 
pulsion more than ordinarily conspicuous across 
the whole width of Ealing I’ommou. Witli 
them also went Mr. C. W. Kitehing, on his 
** Humber,” with which the day before, in com¬ 
pany with .Mr. Elton, on an “ Excelsior,” he had 
ridden over 120 miles, from London to New¬ 
bury and back—the longest day’s ride on record, 
though Mr. Kobbiiis, and his companion, Major 
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Lysons, rode from Gloucester, on the 23jJ of 
May, to London, ami did the 113J miles, on a 
“Devon” and a “Salvo,” in 15 hours and 40 
Tiiinnte.s ; and on the 10th of May the Kev. 
Air. Simm.s and Mr. Call'elle came from Birining- 
hain to London, 109 miles, in 13^ hours, when 
Mr* Simms having been charged by a runaway 
horse at Daventry, had to jumpout of his niachine 
like a shot and clutch at and hang on the reins 
of the quadruped, while the triped bowled down 
the road, tore up the bank, and toppled over on 
it.s side, its left wheel spinning round like a 
hummer, and being still spinning when the 
reverend gentleman had got rid of the horse 
and como to examine his tru.sty three-wheider. 

Here comes an elegant “Meteor ” (the “liobby 
horse ” on which Naiiticus rode his 1,800 miles), 
nitlier a nirity in hilly countries, but here going' 
easily enough, with its indented, cogs and 
patent ehiiii, claimed, like all chains, to be un- 
stretchuble, and, like all unstretchablc chain.s, 
giving out “ on this occasion only.” And here 
comes a inachino of^a similar type, with the 
same single driving ariAngeraent, the same 
braking of the guiiiiiig-wheel, the same shoit 
axles and the same vaunted “speeding,” of 
which every lad can at once gauge the merits 
who is at all familiar with the first principles 
of mechanics. Here comes what looks like a 
“cri]»p!e’s perambulator,” home-made, ill- 
jiainted, rough and ugly ; and here a dainty 
“ Cheylesmoro Club,” finished—as all the 
Coventry machinists’ machines are finished—to 
perfection, with its double driving-wheels, good 
.solid cogs, short substantial chain, ingenious 
clutch arrangement for throwing the pedals out 
of action and eiiahling them to be used as a rest, 
firm steering, equal power of retreat or ad¬ 
vance, and strong simnltaneoutf spoon-brake on 
the tyres of the driving-v/lieels, which have 
placed it at the head of the machines of the 
“ Meteor ” type. 

Now comes a most varied collection, and then 
a group of thirteen “Ottos,” in the very pink 
of condition. Right well did the “ Otto ” men 
look, each maintaining his balance like a 
Blondin, and all of them keeping their .stumpv 
.safety tails at the same distance from th * 
ground, like so many terrified terriers. No 
centre track have the “ Otto ” riders to care for, 
no giiidiiig-wlieel to distinct their attention ; 
the “.safety bicycle ” has avoided many of the 
difhculties of the tricycle, though it is not quite 
as ea.sy to ride ; “ perpetual motion ” is apt to 
pall cn the appetite, and the “ .My eve ! won’t 
they wobble when they go down hill ! ” of a 
boy in the road had a groat deal of truth in it. 

One hundred and forty-one, and tlieii a lot of 
bicycles, and then three more, making in all h 
gross of tricycles in the I'roe.ession, not a bad 
show for the first meet of the three wheelers ' 
The tricj'cle is to beat the bicycle in popularity 
in the goml time coming, and the fiint meet was 
a happy augury. Seven years ago, at Hampton 
Court, the first Bicycle Meet bio ght together 
only 37 men ; on the Saturday before the Ealing 
assemblage they numbered 2,500 ! The seven 
labelled posts at Ealing Common were rejirc- 
sented by 160 at Hampton Green, and there 
were in tlie bicycle piogramrne 122 London 
clubs and 38 country clubs, as against flu* Ealing 
seven. The weather, as it always is on the 
occa.sion, was splendid, and the scene at the 
rendezvous as the clubs came on to the ground 
was one to be remenibered. The bright machines 
and the crowd «f varied uniforms made up a 
most charming cfl’ect. Men liad ridden up there 
from Portsmouth and from Dewsbury, from 
Bristol and from Herne Bay, from Fareliam 
and from Farnham, from Dorking and from 
Reeling, from Northampton and from Bury St. 
Edmunds. But the locality is not well cho.'sen, 
nor is the route, to show the numbers at their 
best. Off the green they went in fair order, 
1,400 London clubmen, the ancient Pickwicks 
at tleir head, through Hampton, Teddington, 
into Bushev Park, diovn Ix'tween the chestnut- 
tri e.s, passing the fountain on the left, and out 
awav to Hampton Wick. Though the niarslials 
in the park did all they could, occasional stop- 
jiages would occur, and the gaps hetween the 
clubs were frequently iuordinately long. Here 


and there some crack club would go i>v in per 
dre.ssing and at proper intervals, and thoi 
the “ Vciy beautiful, gentlemen, Imt veryslo 
of one of the marshals was a judicious critic 
on .some of the clubs, otiiers were neither s 
nor beautiful as they came along, anyhow 
pursuit of their captain, who, in his ]u a 
worthy anxiety to reduce the gap in front 
him, would shout to the marshals as ho p.is: 
“Ju.st hurry up those fellows l>ehind.” 

Many of the clubs were well and deserve 
cheered, but the lion’s shai*e of applause f*dl 
about a dozen niggers, in full canonicals—bn 
cork, wigs, cottons, and all complete. Brud 
Bones and Bisder Johnson, and their “ cullci 
friend.s, went by in great form, and none 
better; the spacing was ])ei feet, the line exi 
•It was a long proee.ssioii, and fairly inanai: 
but the bicyclists with such means .should m 
a better show. They want massing; above 
things, they should not straggle, and t 
should all be visible at once. They liavi 
perfect maidiine, most of them ride it to per 
tion ; why not show’ it off to perfection ? 



FISHING-TACKLE, AND HOW ' 
MAKE IT. 

By J. Harrington Keene, 

Author of '* The Practical Fuhertnan,” etc. 

(Continuedfrom page 767.) 

To iiwTcc a or Hackle wW 

Body .—Though hackles and Paliner-llies are 
many considered one and the same, I h 
made, in order to simplify our rules for maki 
a distinction between them. The distiuctio 
merely artificial. AVe will suppose you ah 
to dre.ss a Red I'almer. The first operatio: 
viz., that of whipping your silk round 
hook, and afterwards round your hook and 
—is to lx* [lerfonned according to the insti 
lions of the foregoing. Then take your hoc 
feather prepared and placed as |)ointed out, i 
lap your silk once round it and the sha 
Place tlie thick end of your lierl—in niakin 
Red Palmer it should he a peacock’s herl- 
tlio side of your hackle, and whip your i 
round the herl, hackle, gut, and sliaiik of 
hook two or three times, according to the 
of your hook and fly ; then cut the thick e 
of your liackle and herl off, wax your silk an 
and lap the herl live or six times—each lape 
on the other—towards the bend of the h< 
Hold your herl tight hetween the left thi 
and forefinger in the way you are holding 
hook ; then take the ])oint of the hae 
feathers in your right-hand fingers, and wrt 
thickly five or six times over the herl in 



^[K’tionof the liend. ^lake two laps of your 
E.k over all; cut away the lemuinijig ]>oint of 
hackle-feather, ami then wrap your herl 
firthcr on towanls the bend twice round the 
i.-k; make one lap of your silk over the herl, 
cut away all that lemains of it. Fasten 
mr silk, waxing it anew, with two looi>knot8 
triT the beii'l, and then your Palmer will be 
Rsiiy for his pilgrimage. 

loYiiake a I'alvier ribbed with Gold Twist. 
-Suppose you are going to dress the Black or 
llolJen Palmer. Having completed the first 
qieration described in our first description, put 
53 your red hackle with only one lap of silk ; 
iheii by the side of that fasten on your gold 
nfk with a single lap of silk, and then attach 
Ht'iJe your black ostrich herl with two laps of 
ttlt. Cit awniy the butt ends of twist, hackle, 
nd herl, and wind the latter four or five times 
d>dy round the shank of the hook in the 
L^fftion of the bend ; then take the gold twist 
jsJwnipitin the same direction time times 
Kid the herl; after that take your red hackle 
^ the point, and wind it in thick laps overall, 
yof withdraw in a backward direction tow’ards 
iLf end of the shank the herl and the twdst 
tkt have been held while you were winding 
the hackle between the thumb and finger of 
[he left hand, and make fast the hackle with 
iT'dapsof the silk. Again, take the o.strich 
tjl and wind it thickly three or four times 
sisd the hook towards the bend ; then rib with 
rLdings of the twi.st to the last lap of the herl. 

down the herl, aiid twist with two loop- 
tBots of the silk. Cut off their remaining ends, 
ad fasten the whole opposite the barb of the 
aok with a single knot of silk. 

Ail sorts of Balirnrs are to be made after the 
iiote three species of direction. 

The fourth rule given by Mr. Shipley is sim- 
iity itself, and as 1 have ever looked upon 
Lis directions as the essence of plainness ami 
l-fispicacity, it would be silly on my ]*art if I 
cterupted to improve upon his own directions 
tymrans of paraphrase, which, if I were not to 
X) irom his work exarth/, would infallibly be 
to only form of direction I could give. I 
t^fore, with all apologies, extract some of his 
directions again. 

B'wtovuike a F>y with simple Wings and 
W-ihu/.—First operation same os before de- 
Tibtd. Having slri}>ped a sufficient quantity 
ifibres to form your wings from the feather of 
' itarling’s wing—or from that of the wing of 
^bird mentioned in our fly-making materials 
it on the back of the shank with the 
pointing tow’ards tlio bend, and the i)oints 
i die feather towards your right hand, then lap 
i^silk at a short distance from the end of the 
^nk twice round the feathers and shank. 

your right-hand thumb-nail force upright 
Llthat part of the wing which lies to the right 
silk Iap.s ; divide equally and exactly into 
parts on ciich side of tho shank your 
wtlii-Ts, so as to make two wings of exact pro- 
the one wdth the other in every respect. I 
fsta bring your silk under tliat wing which is 
[iit to your body, and over it through the 
ff^tion of the wings, in the direction of your 
tft-liand fingers. Kext bring the silk round 
h^iflgon the left side of tho shank, drawing 
ttowaids your left through the .separated wings ; 

the silk once more, as you did in the first 
ii^tance, through the wings. Now cut off the 
wts of the wings, and bending tho points of 
fie wings by taking them together between 
right thumb and forefinger down towards 
^ bend of the liook, and holding them down 
«the shank firmly in that position, lap your 
three times between the bent-down wings 
the point of the shank. This operation 
the head of the flv, and serves to keep the 
from falling back, and to retain them in 
ifidr upright j>osition. Now take your dubbing, 
whatever it may' be—but that composed of 
lobair is perhajis the best for beginners to com- 
Nice with—and laying it thinly round your 
well waxed, spin the silk three or four 
sharply roviml, between the thumb and 
w^liiiger of the riglit hand, which will cause 
^'luhliing to stick round it firmly and evenly, 
then tdee your silk, with the dubbing spun 
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neatly round it, and lap it .-lose under the wings | hackle, and tie on your wings according to the 
on the side next the bend four or five times, or I instructions how to make a fly' witti w’ing.s and 
until you see that there is .suffleieut dubbing I .simple dubbing. Having completed the^e oi>e- 
lapped round the hook to form a body of proper i rations, strip the dowuy fibres oil the thick end 
length and thickness. Then, putting the end of your hackle feathers and fasten it close into 





Explanation of Diagram. Fig. 80. 

A. Represents a hook simply whipped, and with tail attached. B. A hook with body and hackle ready 
for tying. C. Hackle tl«-d. I). With hacUle wlupped as leu's towards head i»f fly. K Bunch of feathers for 
dyeing. F. Legs tied, and hackle rea iy for tying. G. Wing feather in condition for tying. H. Hackle lly with 
tall and legs. H. Foregoing with body and hackle ready for tying. 


of the silk between your teeth, rub tl>e silk from ' 
the hook towards your mouth with your wax, j 
in order to clear away the dubbing that is not I 
wanted, and whipping your silk tw ice round the j 
shank, fasten it to the bend w ith two loopknots. j 
Now examine the shape of your fly, and if you j 
find the dubbing lies clumsily and unpropor- 
tionably round the hook, pick it out with the | 
point of a needle when enough of it does not 
show, or clip it off with your scissors when you 1 
find it too long or too thick. | 

How to make a Grouse, ora Wren's Hackle .— 
Lap the hook and gut together in the u.sual way. 
Strip off the soft fibres from the quill end of 
such feather as you are going to use, and instead 
of placing that end to be first whipped on to the j 
shank of the hook as you did in dressing the 
simple hackle, you must fasten on to the shank 
the tip end of the feather, having made first a 
separation in the fibres of your feather for the 
silk to pass through without obstructiou. Tliis 
separation is made by forcing from opposite 
j)oints of each side of the stem the fibres back¬ 
ward towards the root of the feather. Whip 
your silk twice round the point of the feather at 
the place where the fibres are separated, and 
then cut off what remains in the direction of j 
the bend of that point. Now take between the j 
forefinger and thumb of your right hand the | 
thick end stem of the feather and wrap it twice | 
round the shank in the direction of the bend ; 
make two laps of silk over the feather and cut 
away what remains of it; fasten with two loop- 
knots. 

How to make a Winged Fly with Hackle for 
legs .—Whip on your silk and gut accoidiiig to 
,the directions given for the making of a plain 


the ring on the bend side with t;vo laps of your 
silk. Cut off the thick end of the stem 
of the feather, and with your right hand draw 
back towards the i)oint all the fibres of the 
feather, in order to separate them di.stinctly, so 
that when tlie feather is wound round the hook 
the fibres may sit more regularly. Next take the 
hackle iu yoiu* right hand fingers by its point, 
and lap it round in close hqis under the front of 
the ring down towards the bend. Having done 
this, whip your silk twice round the point of tho 
feather, and clip off that point; then fasten 
with three loopknors at the bend. 

Fly with Wingsy Dubbing for bodyy and Hackle 
for legs .—Proceed as before directed until you 
have tied on your wings, then attach your hackle 
with a single v/hisp of the silk; twist your 
dubbing on your silk as before directed ; having 
done so, lap your dubbing close under the wings, 
and over the stem of the hackle, and hook three 
times, then clear away from your silk the su[ier- 
fluous dubbing, using as directed tho wax for 
that purpose. Now take your hackle by the 
point and lap it over the dubbing three times ; 
cut off what remains of the point of the hackle, 
after having made tAvo whips of silk over it, and 
fasten with tw’o loopknots. 

That excellent fly—the sand fly—is made 
according to this method. 

To make a Fly with Wmgs, Dubbing for hodyy 
I Hackle for legs, and ribbed with Gold or Silver 
I Twist .—This is the most difficult sort of fly to 
j be made. The learner will perceive that at 
least four different materials are to be used to 
fashion it, and that consecpiently great delicacy 
of manipulation is required in order that the 
shape of the fly may not be too coarse and bulky. 
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When the learner has snecceJed in making this 
ily well he may consider himself entitled to the 
highest order of our angling academy. To 
obtain them he must proceed iis follows : Having 
put on the wings in the usual way, he must 
fasten his twist with one lap of silk directly 
under them ; he must then fasten by the t«de of 
his twist the hackle with one lap of silk also ; he 
must then cut the ends of the twist and hackle 
away, those ends of course that point in the 
direction of the bond ; then the dubbing must 
be placed on the silk and twisted round it, and 
after that twisted round the hook in sufheient 
quantity to form tlie bo<ly ; over the dubbing he 
must lap the twist two an«l three times, and 
then both over dubbing and tw^st; close to the 
wings of the fly let the hackle be wrapped three 
times he must fasten the point of the hackle 
with one whip of the silk and then clip off what 
remains of the yK)int of the hackle. He must 
now whin the silk twice or thrice towards the 
bend, and over that he must make two laj)S with 
the twist; he must now, with a single loopknot 
of the silk, fasten down the twist and cut oil’ 
what remains <'f the twist. The whole must be 
fastened by making two looj)knots (eleven 
hitches) with the sdk ht the bend. 

The above instructions are incontestably the 
best ever published, not even excepting Blacker’s 
—the late celebrated flyinaker, of Dean Street, 
Soho—and I am certiaiii that if they are followed 
in their entirety with student-like care, even the 
most obtuse will be able to construct his own 
flies. With this remark I leave my readers for 
the present, promising, however, to return to 
the .subject in connection with salmon-ilies. As 
a last word let me say that no one can say he 
is competent to make a salmon-fly unless he has 
first mastered the simple rules of iroul-Hy manu- 
faefure. 



lln ie ! if they won’t bite at that, I don’t 
kno\v \^lult they iciil bite at! ” 


(Eorrfsponhcnct. 

H. S. B. —Feed your water-beetles on small pieces of 
raw meat, or, if you can obtain them, some of the 
smaller water-Insects. The food of other beetles 
depends upon the species. 

Fkancis I’kick. -Your letter has until now been over- 
Io«iked. All wild animals, when they feel their end 
approachinir, retire to some secluded retreat in 
Which to die in (piiet. Fur this reason we seldom 
see the dead bodies of birds, etc. The buiyiug- 
heetles, too, have a share in the matter. 

Ti nny.—I t would occupy too much space to give a 
‘h*«i ription of the British species of Gcotni])ea in our 
• -wfis to correspondents. The pnnctnaiinn of the 
r«x. and the nnndter of slrioj upon the elytra, arc 
the chief distinctions. 
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A. D. (Ilyfleld )- 1. If they are pinned, certainly, not 
otherwise. 2. It would he an advantage to jooison 
beetles in the |pme manner ns lepiduptera, in onler 
to prevent the ravages of mites. 3. Your solution 
cannot have been suHIclently strong. Keep your 
insects in a dr>’ jdace—we can offer yon no other ad¬ 
vice. 4. We should suggest your writing to the 
gentleman himself. 

Telkor.\piiist.— llie application of electricity for the 
purpose of ringing a tiicycle bell wouhl he a very 
roniidahont arrangement, with no advantages what¬ 
ever over the present simple contrivance. A Id- 
cliromate battery would he the he.st, ami the principle 
would not ditfer from that of the ordinary iiell with 
the magnet,in which, when you make the circuit, the 
hell rings, and wlien you break it the ringing ceas*8. 
All bicycles should have brakes, the more powerful 
the belter; hut jerkiness is not strength. 

Tom Noddy and others should carefully read the I.;iw 3 
of Cricket. “ If a boy hits a hall, and when he runs 
drops his hat ami runs «*n without it to the other 
wicket, and the howler puts him out, is he out?” He 
is not out unle.ss the wicket is put <lown before lie gets 
into ids ground. See our last year's Cricket articles. 

Dari.OW.—W e have never heard of the hook you men¬ 
tion. You ought to be able to obtain numbers of 
water-beetles from any wee«ly pond, if you use the 
flsidng-net for a short time. Renew the laurel- 
leaves iu your bottle every two or three days. 

J. r. -1. Never, as far as we know. 2. It would occupy 
too much space to describe the larx’ie of the Comma, 
Small Copper, Silver-washed Fritillary, and Grnylintr 
Butterflies. Consult Newman’s “British Butterflies.” 
Tlie food-plants are hop. dock, dog-violet, and turfy 
lia r-grass {Aira cceapituaa) respectively. 

An ANxrou.s Enquirer.— 1. Chloroform, or, falling 
that, lienzine collas. Introduce a drop into the box 
containing tlie Insect. 2. We cannot tell you unless 
We were to see the insect. 

Sui'ERCAROO.—We shouM he only too gVid to tell you 
w liere to procure a pem'oek's egg, never having seen 
or heard of such a curiosity, rea-hens’ eggs can be 
obtained from any lilnl-fancier or poultry-dealer. 
The same person can furnish yon with Brahma 
chicks. If you do nut nrfderstanil the subject tho¬ 
roughly, do not attempt to choose for yourself. The 
hest way is to hud out a respectable dealer, tell him 
what you want, and leave it to his honour. If you 
w’ant to know the address of a good dealer, look in 
the advcrtisemcnU of “The Field,” “Land and 
Water,” or any similar paper, and ) ou will find plenty 
from whom to choose. 

F. W. SUMMERFIELD.—There is a drawing of the Henri 
Grace a Dieu at Magdalen College, Cambridge. She 
w’as an eighty-gun ship, built by order of Henry vii., 
and cost liim jUH.OOO, If the ilrawing is correct, she 
would have upset if the weather was at all rough, 
and could only sail with the wind. She ha«i two 
tiera of ports, though the invention of p-Ttholes is 
usually ascrilied to bescharges, of Brest, ahout l.'iOO. 
She had four masts and a bowsprit, as did all the 
first-rates till the days of Charles i. 

Colonel Tot —If your window-conservatory is too 
dark for fl.iwer8 to flourish, fill it up as a rockery 
with virgin cork and a few ferns, mosses, etc. 

Tim.—T o take an impression of a coin get a thin piece 
of tinfoil and lay it on Its surface, and rub it close 
down on it with a brush or pin until you have got a 
perfect copy. Then pare off the foil round tlie edge 
and tlrop it gently upside down inU) a small chip-lwix 
or something of the kind, and drop on it some liquid 
pUster-of-ParlH. When the plaster has set the tin- 
foil will be found to have stuck to it, ami you will 
I have a solid silveied model of one surface of the 
I coiu. 

William Fowler.- 3Ir. .Tames Grant, the novelist, 
was horn in 1822, and Is still living. As the hook 
gets thoroughly dry the p.aste may give. There is no 
remedy that we arc acquainted with. 

The Brocken Fiend.—H ie carl>on in a Bunsen cell 
has to he specially prepared, and y<»u will have to 
get it from some chemical-ai>pliauce maker, 

O. P. C.—“Two Years l>efore the Mast,” by Mr. R. H. 
Dana, jun., was first published iu 1840. The amount 
of premium depends ou the firm. 

Reporter.— 1. See our h.nck numbers. 2. Maude or 
Matilda, married Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of 
Anjou, ou May 22nd, 1127 ; and their son Henry, 
afterwards Henry il.of England, was born in March, 
1133. 

P. H. F.—The great secret in keeping eggs Is to pre¬ 
vent the air getting into the shell, and hence you 
grease or cover them with wax, leaving only a film 
on, for fear of the stuff turning rancid. Place the 
eggs on end In a case or tub, and till up with sawdust 
or some such packing. If you put the eggs on their 
sides, the yolks w ill sink down against the shell. 

T. Jones —Tlicre Is a breed of silver-grey bantams, 
and yours probably belong to it. 

F D.—A magnifying-ghiss has to be ground down and 
polished. Better buy It. 

Chios.—M r. ^Isllet is onr great authority on earth¬ 
quakes. There is a treatise by him on tlie observa¬ 
tions that should he taken during an earthquake in 
the official “.Admiralty Manual of Scienlitlc En 
quiry.” That at Lisbon was the biggest in moilern 
times; 00.000 people were killed; and 40,000 through 
the one in Calabria. 

DRU.MCROSS.— Britannia is correct. The “Britt:" on 
the pennies is the altbreviated plural. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(third series ) 

VI.—Fretwork Competition. 

I N No. 98, pa^e 144, of this volume, we offered 
it will he remenibored, Two I’lizos, of th 
value of Two Guineas ami One Guinea respec 
lively, for the best Fretwork Sliitld, with Mono 
^rani. We aie happy now to be able to repoi 
nut only that a l.irj^e number of rcadens eiiterct 
eiithusia.stically into this friomlly and lionoui 
able rivalry, but tliat their productions rcall, 
1 ‘caehed a very hi^h standanl, alike as re^rd 
general excellence and consistency of design 
and careful, conscientious manipulation. 

Though the Second Cla.ss—with ages rangin 
from 9 to 16—did well, the Class above tiier 
(ages 16 to 21) unquestionably excelled. In 
deed, when we came, after the most carefu 
.scrutiny, to the final ndjudicaiion, it soemc' 
impo.s.sible to decide which of the three wh 
.stoml highest on tlie li.st could be said to Imv 
(loiitt “ best." Each shield in its own order Uiigh 
]»erliap.s be pronounced first, but then all na 
distinct characteristic.s that could hardly b 
brought into coinpari.son with the otliers, an 
TMJssts.scd excellencies ])eculiar to tlieroselves 
Thus, one might bear olF the palm fer delicat 
manipulation, another for cleverness of design 
and a third for boldness of conception and forct 
fulness of treatment. We decided, therefore 
to give Three Guineas instead of Two, and t 
divide it equally among.st the three competitor 
heading the list. In addition to this, it will b 
seen that we have awarded Extra Friz^ ovc 
and above those promised in both Classes, an 
we rejoice tliat they are so well deserved. Lad 
who sjKind their leisure in the way that thes 
prize winners have done, are surely trainin 
themselves in brain, and eye, and hand, bonoui 
ably to occupy whatever spheres Providence ma 
assign them. 

Class I. {ages from 16 to 21.) 

First Prizes.—One Guinea eeich. 

D. W. Lewin (aged 19), 45, Grange Roat 
Pamsgate. 

John Hy. Elliott (aged 19), Newland, She: 
borne, Dorset. 

H. Bate (aged 17), High Street, Maldoi 
Essex. 

Extra Prizes.—Twelve Shillings and Sixpciu 
each. 

John Graham (aged 17), 14, Hill Plac* 
Kirkcaldy, Fifesliire. 

James Barclay, Jun. (aged 19), 101, Pai 
Street, Aberdeen. 

Extra Prizes.—Seven Shillings aiid Si.vpcnve 
each. 

Chari.fa Murray (aged 16), Upperhaugl 
Alford, Aberdeenshire. 

Kichard a. Steel (aged 17), Shireoal 
Vicarage, Worksop. 

Chas. E. Gill (aged 17), 30, O.xford Roai 
High Wycombe, Bucks. 

Certificates. 

EnWD. J. Tew, High Street, MaUlon, Essex. 

James Matthews, Castle Street, Gieat Berkharopstc 
Herta 

James H. Freeman, 10, Wanlie Avenue, Wardl 
Edinliurgli. 

John E. Lewis, National Scliools, Farnham, Surrey, 
F. M'isK, Broomhill, Sheffield. 

ALFRED J. ISARD, 4(1, Seaside Road, Eastbourne. , 
GkoFFRKY a. MarlinsoN, Solihull, near Birminghi^ 
ALBERT E. MuDLEN, 23, Coin Market, Warwick. j 
Tiios. S. Hartley, 4, Bull Court. Giltspur Street, C| 
Frank S. Chafman, 3, Burton Place, Taunton. I 
Harry Leeds Paine, Heath Lodge, Englcfteld Gr« 
near Staiues. 

Ernest Wray, 81, London Street, Greenwich. 

E. T. C. Werner, Sion House, Tonbriilge, Kent. 

W. E. Robinson, Abbey held, Uttoxeter New Roi 
berliy. 

W.M. CLARK. 35, Kingsley Road, Maidstone, Kent. 
The Award in Class II. will be given next icel 
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A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Ascott R. Hope, 


CHAPTER I. 


AuUior of "Adventures of a Boston BoyJ^ 
etc., etc. 


S ING, O Muse I or say, more fitly, 
in humble prose, the wrath of 
Toby, which brought him into 
woeful scrape, and had nearly- 
ended in his school days being cut: 
short imtimely, whereby he might 
have gone to the dogs (if the wilt 
of our head master had been ac¬ 
complished), all on account of ». 
quarrel between Mr. Brook, tho 
English master, and Toby, captain 
of the second eleven. 

You remember this “ Toby,’* they 
dog-faced, cross-grained fellow of 
whom I have already told yom 


My name Is Hill, 
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SoN'V Own l^apef. 


something,* partly to his credit, partly 
otlitrwise, such as is to bo told ab(iut 
all of us. I could not then recall his 
real name, but since, I have looked it 
up in an old school list, mid, at first 
sight, wondered how I could have for¬ 
gotten it—Hill, of course I Thomas Oliver 
Brentwood Hill was his name, and tmj^iyer, 
iracundas, inexorahilia, ac^rwashis nature. 
The misunder.siaTiding between myself and 
my uncle, formerly ii-luted, was far from 
the only instance in which ho caused 
trouble to himself and to others through 
cbis unpleasant temper. 

Nearly a year has passed since then, but 
Tobys(‘ems to take as much delight as ever 
in barking and biting. For the rest, he 
has shot up into a tall, sturdy youth, is 
now in the fifth form, and has just been 
chosen captain of the second eleven, an 
honour, in our community, more than 
equal to knighthood, seeing that on the 
■ earliest vacancy he would stand the best 
chance of being raised to the peerage of 
the first eleven, which is an objiicb of am¬ 
bition bulking larger in the eyes of public 
schoolboys than any Lord Mayoralty or 
Grand Mogulship in tlie world. He had 
his good qualities, you sc'e ; with all his 
surliness, there was s'iiu tliing in him 
which one could not hel]) liking when one 
got to know him, so that he made friends 
as well as enemies; and he certainly never 
showed to such advantage as when putting 
all the crabbed vehemence of his disposi¬ 
tion into a good vicious swipe at a full- 
pitched ball. 

These things being so, it befel' that one 
morning, at second school, when he ought 
to have been doing Gre* k prose with all 
his might and main, my boro was found 
by the master of his form engaged with a 
yellow-coloured volume, that looked not 
even so businesslike a.s a Tauchnitz edi¬ 
tion of the Classios. On being challenged 
as to this, Toby, scorning equivocation, 
was fain to admit that his studies had for 
the nonce taken the direction of Fenim »ro 
Coo])er’s works. His wilful wits, weary of 
dictionary and grammar, had been making 
a siirrejititious excursion to the boundless 
prairie and the primeval forest. This was 
the acorn of misdoing from which grew up 
tlie whole forest of troubles that we are 
about to enter upon. 

“ So,” said the master, I suppose, Hill, 
you have been making a companson be¬ 
tween the manners and customs of the lied 
Indians and those of the ancient Scythians, 
as described in the classical writers ! A 
very interesting inquiry, no doubt, but 
this is hardly the place and time for it. 
You had better take an hour’s detention 
to-day, and spend the time in turning the 
first ten lines of this chapter into Greek, 
which you can show me in the aftomoou.” 

“Oh! sir—” began Toby, in. remon¬ 
strance. 

“Not another word, or I shall say Greek 
Iambics while I am about it. Now, go on 
with your proper work, and don’t let me 
see any more novels in school time.” 

This satirical podagoguo was a slim 
young gentleman, whoso own moustache 
as yet showed hardly less faint than some 
of his pupils’; but ho was a first-rate 
cricketer, and had steered his university 
boat, besides taking high classical honours 
—in short, a personage with every claim to 
the respect of such a lad as Toby. There¬ 
fore—being, moreover, clearly in the wrong 
of it—our hero had not another word to 
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say for himself, but sat silently and sul- 
leidy submi.ssive, with a “ tainted-wether- 
of-the-fiock” look upon his bulldog coun- 
teiian((i. 

Toby was always sore under punish¬ 
ment; such galling rubs as are skinned 
over healthily enough with most dis¬ 
obedient boys, luckily for themselves, were 
in his nature too apt to remain raw and 
festering. According to his own view ot 
the matter, he was continually being ill- 
used by some or other of the masters, not 
considering that, in nine cases out of ten 
—or shali we say ninety-nine out of a 
hundred ?— 

“ The fault, dc.ar Brutu.s, Is not in our stars 
but in ourselves,” 

when we get out of gear with those who 
are sot over us to keep our blunt edges 
close to the grindstone ol duty. 

Toby’s name duly went down in that 
fateful volume, the detention-book, and 
nothing now could save him from his doom 
—no, “not to have been dipped in Lethe’s 
stnaira,” for beyond the waters of forget¬ 
fulness in such a case lay the abhorred 
Sfj/.r. as a school wag of ours once re¬ 
marked, making a profound classical pun 
which, the uninitiated may take my word 
for it, is very funny when duly understood. 
At twelve o’clock, then, willy nilly, our 
hero presented hirastdf in the room where 
culprits were confined, under the super¬ 
intendence of one of the junior masters, 
taking this unpopular duty in turns. And 
that day the presiding genius of the deten¬ 
tion-room was a master who must now be 
introduced to the reader by the name of 
Mr. Brooks, though, poor man! he has for 
ten years been beyond the possibility of 
introducing the reader to him. 

Air. Brooks, if you please, was a neat, 
prim, formal little old man, with clo.«c- 
trimmed grey whi.skers and high shirt- 
collars, a deposit from an older schohistic 
stratum, prtseiitiiig a marked contrast to 
the ncw-fanglcd ways of most of his col¬ 
leagues. He had held from time imme¬ 
morial what was called the “English” 
mastership, setting sums and so forth to 
the youngest boys of the “modem” school, 
keeping accounts and lists, making himself 
geiM-rally useful—in short, a kind of scho¬ 
lastic Gib(‘ouite or dominie-of-all-work. 
My experience leads mo to think that to 
teach small minds rightly takes a cleverer 
man than in the case of big ones, and at 
most go<»d schools it is now beginning to be 
recognised that the teaching of English is 
not to be handed over to anybody as a 
matter of the least consequence. In these 
days, however, it was thought otherwise in 
such schools as ours. The English master 
rankud among us as a non-commissioned 
officer, so to speak, not being a university 
man, wearing no cap and gown, wielding a 
Somewhat limp thunderbolt against the 
waywardness of tho.se set under him. In 
the eyes of the very smallest form indeed 
he might be a great man, but most of the 
boys, who came in contact with him 
mainly in the petty details of serving out 
books and stationery and so forth, were 
apt to look upon him much as the purser of 
a man-of-war seems to have been regarded 
among Captain Alarryat’s midshipmen. It 
vras fine to see the condescending manner 
of the bead of the sixth foim towards this 
septuagenarian, nominally his official 
superior. Then, if ever, you might recog¬ 
nise the diiinified affability of true great¬ 
ness I Asfor us other masters, mostof whom 
were smart young gentlemen fresh from 


the universities, we were rather iiiclinod 
treat Air. Brooks with more politeness tl 
cordiality, and to si>ertk of him behind ! 
back in the “for.sooth, a great arithme 
cian ! ” tone. Some of us, from the hei^ 
of our superiority, chuckled ever ni 
chievoiis tales about him. As, for install 
this, handed down by tradition of a c 
tain lofty-minded warden of a past gene: 
tion, who left his mark on the school 
more w'ays than one. 

“Am 1 to wear a gown, if you plea 

Dr. -P ” Mr. Brouks is said to lu 

iLsked him. 

“ That’s as you please, Mr. Brook 
was the dignitary's suave rejdj’. 

“ Are the boys to touch their hats to i 
Dr.-? ” 

“That’s as fLe?/ please, Air. Brooks.” 

The host of it was that Air. Brooks 1 
a son who got a scholarship at the univ 
sity, beat some of us hollow on our o 
ground, and b€ca,:ne fellow and tutor 
his college. A most offensive, coiicei 
prig ho was, to tell the truth, and, if 
stories may bo trusted, showed liini! 
rather ashamed of hi.s old father. But i 
hardly to he wondered at if our Kng] 
master was not a little proud of Ids sure, 
fill son, frequently talking about liiin 
us, as if thus presenting a claim to sci....* 
fiectioii of respect on himself. One year t 
prodigy came to us as examiner, and wu- 
Air. Brooks cock-a-hoop ! It was cnoi 
to make the old man swell out of 
double-breasted wai.stcoat, when ho s 
his talented young bantam strutting no 
among the bc.st of us, and even condoioei 
ing to us wdth measured affability. 

“ How hle.sscd are wc that an* not sinqdo m 

Yet nature mi^ht liavo made me as the.S(* 

Therefore I’ll not disdain.” 

But this is a digression, and all rear' 
of my stories must know that I hate digi 
sions as I hate metaphors, qiiotatn 
jokes, and other frivolous inteiTuptious 
the plain etiiTent of a narrative. 

The more considerate among us, hr 
ever, had a kindly fi eling to Air. Ero 
for his own sake. Ho liad been Eng 
master at that school before most of 
other masters were born. Like Ni^s 
he had seen genoratimi after genoratioi 
them pass away, not to Sjioak of jjiipils. 

“ Hoys may romo, mid hoys may “o, 

But I go on for ever.’' 

So said of him one of us who has a foo 
itch for such playing with the words 
great writers. AVe took a certain pri'k 
him as a venerable institution of 
school, a living chronicle of its traditi. 
AVhen he died in haniess, a few years la 
he had held his post for half a centurv 
hut two years, and could tell of bi.shc 
judges, cabinet minish'rs, who, short as 
WHS, had once looked up to him. And, 
deed, we might well have a genuine resj 
for him as a worthy man, who, all tl 
years, had tried hard to do his duty un 
circumstances of some difficulty, and di 
on the w’hole with credit, though he mi 
drop an h or so now and then. 

Once a year, on the speech day, if 
chairman were an old boy, which of ooi 
he nearly always was, he would never 
to take occasion of alluding to the “ L 
and valuable services of one to whom 
all owe so much, and who had becc 
peculiarly identified with,” etc., etc. T 
there would be a tremendous outbursl 
applause, and all eyes would be tumec 
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^ old grey head, bowed down with 
Efoming modesty, and filled, no doubt, 
idi the strange mingled moniories recalled 
r these recurring ovations. This was Mr. 
rxiks's annual triumph ; at other times 
hid little enough need of an admonish- 
f whisper in the ear of pride. “ His 
sition required great tact,” as our present 
irden used to put it, in his delicate way. 
Xovr we return to a more stirring act of 
i: story. King the bell, draw up the 
rtain, and discover Toby and his com- 
^ m the dungeon—that is, the doten- 
a-room. Mr. Brooks, in the pirt of 
loler, is sitting at the desk, doing his 
st to keep order on the silent system. 
5 w music is supplied by a constant suc- 
saonof stifled yawns, shuffling of feet, 
diking of forms, shutting of lids, rustling 
paper, and so forth. Through the opeii 
yows come more cheerful sounds of 
ctsteps hurrying over the gravelled 
art, and the unrestrained voices of boys 
ki are not kept in this fine forenoon. 

It was a very unequal punishment, that 
detention, dejjending a good deal on 
e weather for one thing. Then some 
liters who sent their boys to detention 
»de a point of giving them tasks to do, 
iile others left them to find employment 
rtheir own ixile hands. If a large num- 
rwere detained, the master in qhargo 
md it hard work keeping them all in 
^r and out of mischief; and some 
isters again were stricter in this duty 
m others. I think I may mention, to 
f own credit, that I seldom kept any of 
rfonn in without staying in with them, 
^h was an advantage to the boys in 
ore than one way, though rather a tax 
m. myself. It is easy to say, “An 
^ir’s detention, So-and-so,” but not so 
to stay and see that Master So-and-so 
jly does put his shoulder to the wheel 
It has been sticking in the mud. 

Luckily for Mr. Brooks, this day, there 
wnot many culprits to be looked after, 
d, more luckily, Toby had the whimsical 
i set him by his own master to attend 
He was the only big fellow there—a 
iliiver among naughty Lilij.utians; all 
mothers were lower-school boys and such- 
t It was, of course, the seniors of 
Jom Mr. Brooks felt rather afraid. Some 
them had a way of playing impudent 
is, such as asking him with mock 
fsrence to help them with knotty points 
their Greek and Latin, knowing well, 
f young rascals, that it was all Greek 
him. And, sure enough, Toby had 
fdly settled down to his translation of 
tiimore Cooper before he heaved his 
^legs over the form, with a good deal 
unnecessary clatter, and approached the 
ito ask a question. 

“Please, sir, how am I to put this in 
‘ The Potaiuattirmies and the Iroquois 
^■moked the pipe of peaoe and buried the 
yihawk^r^ 

‘You must ask your own master these 
ng3,” said Mr. Brooks, half suspicious 
It he was being made fun of. 

Well, he has given me this to trans- 
and here’s ever so many words that 
n’t in my dictionary— wampum^ heaver — 
%chawed-upy rattlesuaJce, skunks ramrod. 
>▼’8 a fellow to know— ? ” 

“Go to your seat,” commanded Mr. 
vjks, and back slouched Toby with 
i^h deliberation, as who should call on 
• spectators to observe how little he 
^ for this master. 

for a time now our friend was kept 
drably quiet, turning his Red Indian’s 
^•soco and tomahawk into the best Greek 


he could. But when he had done this 
task so as to pass muster, he found himself 
at liberty to give Mr. Brooks a little 
trouble. Ho set to reading his novel, 
leaning back against the wall, and holding 
up its yellow cover in an ostentatious 
manner, that the master might take notice 
of it, which he presently did. 

“Come, come,” he said; “you weren’t 
sent here to read novels.” 

“ Yes, I was, sir.” 

“ What! ” exclaimed Mr. Brooks, brist¬ 
ling up at what he naturally took for a 
piece of mere impudence. 

“ Well, Mr. Holland gave me something 
to do out of this book. You can ask him 
if you don’t believe me.” 

“ I am sure Mr. Eolland didn’t tell you 
to loll about in that lazy way. Do your 
work properly, if you have any to do, and 
put that book out of my sight.” 

Toby, having got all that he wanted, 
laid down the book with an air of injured 
innocence, and addressed himself to turn¬ 
ing up the collar of his jacket and looking 
round at the w’iiidow which Mr. Brooks 
had just ordered to be opened behind him, 
as if he felt a strong draught from it—he 
who cared nothing for as many draughts as 
would give a troop of elephants colds in 
their heads! Presently he was loudly wrhis- 
pering to his neighbour at the next desk. 

“ Silence, please I ” bogged Mr. Brooks, 
anxious to get on as smoothly as possible. 

At this command Toby demonstratively 
buried his head in his hands, but was soon 
whisijering again and jerking drops of ink 
out of a pen towards a temptingly clean 
collar which, fortunately for itself, was just 
a yard or so out of range for him. Mr. 
Brooks fixed a half-rebuking, half-im- 
ploring eye on these doings, and Toby had 
the grace to leave off for the moment, till 
he hit upon some new means of making 
himself objectionable. 

If I were to tell you all that passed in 
that hour you w^ould accuse mo of trying 
to make you realise the tediousness of de¬ 
tention ; everybody who knows what pub¬ 
lic-school discipline is can imagine plenty 
of ways in w’-hich a bold, impudent boy 
might contrive to worry a master without 
exactly defying him. Toby, you see, not 
feeling himself free to make much dis])lay 
of his ill-humour before Mr. Rolland, was 
minded to vent some of it upon the Eng¬ 
lish master, who, for his part, though more 
than suspecting some such de.sign, laid 
himself out to avoid any collision, and get 
through the hour as peacefully as possible. 
He was at a loss what conld be the matter 
now with this queer boy^, but knew enough 
of him to have no wish to handle such a 
thorny subject any more than he conld 
help. Indeed, he was not the only master 
who thought twice before tackling Toby. 

The clock crept on, so slowly ; but at last 
the hand touched one, whereupon Toby 
jumped up with a bowl of relief, and was 
making for the door. The other fellow's 
stared at such free-and-easy demeanour; 
Mr. Brooks felt that he must really play 
the man and master, or bo put to open 
shame before all those small boys. 

“What is the meaning of this noise? 
Come here, sir! ” he cried, descending 
from his desk and taking three steps to- 
w ards the truant. 

Toby lounged back and stood jauntily 
before him wdth his hands in his pockets, 
half a head taller than little Mr. Brooks, 
who found it so much the more difficult to 
stand on his dignity, and had recourse 
a^'ai't to the policy of conciliation. 

“ Toby'' he said, in a jovial tone of re¬ 




monstrance such as he had seen used with 
effect by yomiger masters. 

“My name is Hill, if you are speaking 
to me,” answered the boy, gruffly. 

“ Well, Hill, where are you going to P ’* 

“ Out,” quoth Toby. “ Time’s up.” 

“Nothing of the kind; that clock is 
more than five minutes fast. Anyhow, it is 
for me and not for you to say when deten¬ 
tion is over, is it not ? ” 

Toby offered no opinion, and Mr. Brooks 
took courage to assert himself further. 

“ I think you are trying how far you can 
go. I can’t allow this sort of conduct. 
You must write me a hundred lines, please, 
and now go to your seat and be quiet.” 

There was a scowl on Toby’s face, but with 
an affectation of utter indifference, he sat 
down on the nearest form, where he pro¬ 
ceeded to go through a pantomime of look¬ 
ing at hi.s watch, comparing it with the 
clock, and telegraphing to the other boys to 
do likewise, all which Mr. Brooks saw, and 
pretended not to see. In a minute or two 
be gave the welcome order of release; 
then, when all the rest hurried out, Toby 
sat to the last, and leisurely strolled forth, 
as if he had only been spending an idle 
hour for his own amusenjent. 

A good deal of chaff went on among his 
cronies •when it “ transpired,” as they say 
in the newspapers, that the captain of the 
second eleven had got an imposition from 
the English master. 

“ MTiat was it for, Toby ? Were you not 
making your hair strokes light and your 
body strokes heavy ? Or was it for mis¬ 
takes in the multiplication table ? ” 

“ Ask no questions and you’ll be told no 
lies.” 

“ His haughty spirit brooks not such con¬ 
trol!” 

It was Goodfellow, the wit of the fifth 
form, who thus kept tormenting him. 

“ Don’t you make a greater ass of your¬ 
self than you are already,” rejoined Toby, 
who was neither witty himself nor liked 
being the cause of wit in others. 

“Poor Toby, it is a shame ! Shall I help 
you to read the lines first, in case there 
should be any hard words in them ? ” per¬ 
sisted his persecutor. 

“ What will you bet I don’t do them ? ” 

“ ‘ I never gamble,’ as the dog said to 
the bull when it offered to toss him.” 

“ Well, you'll see.” 

“To be or not to be. Toby, don't be 
dogged,” laughed Goodfellow. 

They were the best fi-iends in the world, 
but such are the endearments of schoolboy 
life. 

You may well ask how I came to 
know what passed among these boys, who 
were not likely to talk in this way before 
me. But all the scenes of this story have 
been so fully described to me by one w'ho 
had every opportunity of being both before 
and behind them, that, with a little help of 
imagination, I am able to communicate 
to my readers nearly the whole action, be¬ 
ginning, middle, and end, of the epic 
narrative to be continued in my next. 

{To he continued.) 
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THE GIANT RAFT; 

OB, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 

By Jules Verne, 

Author 0 / ••The Boy Captain;^ etc., etc. 
C’HAITEU XVI.— EGA. 

A t six o’clock in the morning of the 20th 
of Jaly, Yaquita, Minha, Lina, and 


' demand. Such was the case, and Fragoso 
, would not have paid his expenses. 

Doubtless,however, the jolly fellow, wno 
could do no business in Ega, had thought 
I to be of the party if Lina went with her 
mistress, but, just as they were leaving the 
' raft, he resolved to remain, at the request 
I of Lina herself. 

“ Mr. Fragoso I ” she said to him, after 
. taking him aside. 



Ega. 


the two young men prepared to leave the 1 
jangada. I 

Joam Garral, who had shown no inten- , 
tion of putting his foot on shore, had de- i 
cided this time, at the request of the ladies I 
of his family, to leave his absorbing daily ' 
work and accompany them on their excur- : 
sion. Torres had evinced no desire to visit 
Ega, to the great satisfaction of Manoel, | 
who had taken a strong dislike to the man, , 
and only waited for an opportunity to de¬ 
clare it. 

As to Fragoso, he could not have the 
same reason for going to Ega as had taken 
him toTabatinga, which is a place of little 
importance compared to this. 

Ega is a chief town with fifteen hundred 
inhabitants, and in it reside all those autho¬ 
rities wliich compose the administration of 
a considerable city—considerable for the 
country; that is to say, the military com¬ 
mandant, the chief of the police, the judges, 
the schoolmaster, and troops under the 
command of officers of aU ranks. 

With so many functionaries living in a 
town, with their wives and children, it is ' 
easy to see that hairdressers would be in | 


“ Miss Lina ? ” answered Fragoso. 

“ I do not think that your friend Torres 
intends to go with us to Ega.” 

“ Certainly not, he is going to stay on 
board. Miss Lina, but you would oblige me 
by not calling him my friend ! ” 

“ But you undertook to ask a passage for 
him before he had shown any intention of 
doing so.” 

” Yes, and on that occasion, if you would 
like to know what I think, I made a fool of 
myself! ” 

‘‘Quite so! and if you would like to 
know what I think, I do not like the man 
at all, Mr. Fragoso.” 

“ Neither do I, Miss Lina; and I have all 
the time an idea that I have seen him some¬ 
where before. But the remembrance is too 
vague; the impression, however, is far from 
being a pleasant one! ” 

“ Where and when could you have met 
him ? Cannot you call it to mind ? It 
might be usefiil to know who he is and what 
he has been.” 

“ No—I tr>’ all I can. How long was it 
ago ? In what country ? Under what 
circumstances ? And I cannot hit upon it.” 


“Mr. Fragoso ! ” 

“Miss Lina!” 

“Stay on board and keep watch < 
Torres during our absence I ” 

“ What ? Not go with you to Ega, ai 
remain a whole day without seeing you 
“ I ask you to do so ! ” 

“ Is it an order ? ” 

‘ It is an entreaty I ” 

‘ I will remain ! ” 

‘ Mr. Fragoso ! ” 

“ Miss Lina! ” 

“ I thank you! ” 

“ Thank me, then, Avith a good shake 
the hand,” replied Fragoso, “ that is wor 
something! ” 

Lina held out her hand, and Fragc 
kept it for a few moments while he look 
into her face. And that is the reason w 
he did not take his place in the pirogue, a: 
became, without appearing to be so, t 
guard upon Torres. 

Did the latter notice the feelings of av( 
sion with which he was regarded 'f Perha] 
but doubtless he had his reasons for taki 
no account of them. 

A distance of four leagues separated t 
mooring-place from the toNvn of E^ 
Eight leagues, there and back, in a pirog 
containing six persons, besides two negr( 
as rowers, would take some hours, not 
mention the fatigue caused by the hi 
temperature, though the sky was veil 
with clouds. 

Fortunately a lovely breeze blew fn 
the north-west, and if it held, would 
favourable for crossing Lake Teffe. Th 
could go to Ega and return rapidly ^vithc 
having to tack. 

So the lateen sail was hoisted on < 
mast of the pirogue. Benito took 1 
tiller, and off they went, after a 1; 
gesture from Lina to Fragoso to keep 
eyes open. 

The southern shore of the lake had to 
followed to get to Ega. 

After two hours the pirogue arrived 
the port, which became a town in 1759, a 
which General Gama placed fo^ ever unc 
Brazilian rule. 

The passengers landed on a flat bea( 
on w’hich were to be found not only boi 
from the interior, but a few of those lit 
schooners which are used in the coasti 
trade on the Atlantic seaboard. 

When the two girls entered Ega th 
were at first much astonished. 

“ What a large town ! ” said Minha. 
“What houses! what people!” coiitinu 
Minha, whose eyes seemed to have e 
panded so that she might see better. 

* ‘ Bather I ” said Benito, laughing 
“ More than fifteen hundred inhabitant 
Two hundred houses at the very leas 
Some of them with a first floor! And t^ 
or three streets ! Genuine streets! ” 

“ My dear Manoel! ” said Minha, “ 
protect us against my brother! He 
making fun of us, and only because he h 
already been in the finest towns 
Amazones and Para.” 

“ Quite so, and he is also poking fun 
his mother,” added Yaquita, “ for I conft 
I never saw anything equal to this! ” 

“ Then, mother and sister, you must ta 
great care that you do not fall into a tran 
when you get to Manaos, and vanish alt 
gether when you reach Belem ! ” 

“ Never fear! ” answered Manoel, “t 
ladies will have been gently prepared f 
these grand wonders by visiting the pri 
cipal cities of the Upper Amazon ! ” 

“ Now, Manoel,” said Minha, “ you a 
talking just like my brother! Are y 
making fun of us, too ? ” 
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"Xo, Minha, I assure you.’* 

“ Laugh on, gentlemen,” said Lina, “ and 
iBslook around, my dsar mistress, for it 
!very fine! ” 

Very fine! A collection of houses, built 
mud, whitewashed, and principally 
f?red with thatch or palm-leaves ; a few 
alt of stone or wood, with verandahs, 
•yrs, and shutters paint^ a bright green, 
ciing in the middle of a small orchard 
orange-trees in flower. But there were 
nor three public buildings, a barrack, 
id a church, which was a cathedral by 
B side of the modest Uttle chapel at 

EtOS. 

On looking towards the lake a beautiful 
corama unfolded itself, bordered by a 
vne of cocoa-nut trees and assais, which 
ilfid at the edge of the liquid level, and 
lived beyond the picturesque village of 
oqaeira, with its few small houses lost in 
t luass of the old olive-trees on the 
leh. 

Bat for the two girls there was another 
■ase of wonderment, quite feminine won- 
nnent too, in the fashions of the fair 
pns, not the primitive costume of the 
fires, converted Omaas or Muras, but the 
w of true Brazilian ladies. The wives 
d daughters of the principal function- 
ts and merchants of the towns preten- 
fcly showed off their Parisian toilets, i 
iMe out of date perhaps, for Ega is five 1 
idred leagues away from Para, and this | 
i^lf many thousands of miles from 
ri?. 

“Just look at those fine ladies in their 
'tlothes ! ’* 

“Lina will go mad!” exclaimed 
aito. 

“If those dresses were worn properly,” 
idilinha, “ they might not be so ridicu- 
iss!” 

“My dear Minha,” said Manoel, “ with 
fer simple cotton gown and straw hat, 
n are better dressed than any one of these 
azilians, with their headgear and flying 
tdooats, which are foreign to their 
untry and their race.’* 

If it pleases you to think so,” answered 
inka, “ I do not envy any of them.” 

Bat they had come to see. They walked 
^o^lgh the streets, which contained more 
liU than shops; they strolled about the 


market-place, the rendezvous of the fashion¬ 
ables, who were nearly stifled in their Euro¬ 
pean clothes; they even breakfasted at an 
hotel—it was scarcely an inn—whose cookery | 


After dinner, at which only turtle flesh, 
served up in different forms, appeared, the 
Garral family went for the last time to 
admire the borders of the lako as the set¬ 


Muras Indians. 


' caused them to deeply regret the excellent 
I service on the raft. 


Coary. 


ting sun gilded it with its rays; then they 
rejoined their pirogue, somewhat disill\i- 
sionised perhaps as to the magnificence of 
a town which one hour would give time 
enough to visit, and alittlo tired with walk¬ 
ing about its stifling streets, which were not 
nearly so pleasant as the shady pathways 
of Iquitos. The inquisitive Lina’s enthu¬ 
siasm alone had not been damped. 

They all took their places in the pirogue. 
The wind remained in the north-west, and 
had freshened with the evening. The sail 
was hoisted. They took the same course 
as in the morning, across the lake fed by 
the black waters of the Rio Teffe, which, 
according to the Indians, is navigable 
towards the south-west for forty days’ 
journey. At eight o’clock the pirogue 
regained the mooring-place and hailed the 
jangada. 

As soon as Lina could get Fragoso 
aside, 

“ Have you seen anything suspicious ? ” 
she inquired. 

“Nothing, Miss Lina,” he replied; 
“ Torres has scarcely left his cabin, where 
he has been reading and writing.” 

“ He did not get into the house or the 
dining-room, as I feared ? ” 

“No; all the time he was not in his 
cabin he was in the bow of the raft.’* 

“ And what was he doing ? ’* 

“ Holding an old piece of paper in his 
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hand, consulting it with great attention, 
and muttering a lot of incomprehensible 
words.’* 

“ All that is not so unimportant as you 
think, Mr. Fragoso I These readings and 
writings and old papers have their inte¬ 
rest! He is neither a professor nor a 
lawyer, this reader and writer! ” 

“ You are right! ” 

“ Still watch him, Mr. Fragoso ! ’* 

“ I will watch him always, Miss Lina,” 
replied Fragoso. 

On the morrow, the 27th of July, at 
daybreak, Benito gave the pilot the signal 
to start. 

Away between the islands, in the Bay of 
Aronapo, the mouth of the Japura, six 
thousand six hundred feet wide, was seen 
for an instant. This large tributary comes 
into the Amazon through eight mouths, as 
if it were pouring into some gulf or ocean. 
But its waters come from afar, and it is 
the mountains of the Republic of Ecuador 
whidh start them on a course that there 
are no falls to break until two hundred and 
ten leagues from its junction with the main 
stream. 

All this day was spent in descending to 
the island of Yapura, after which the river, 
less interfered with, makes navigation much 
easier. The current is not so rapid and the 
islets are easily avoided, so that there were 
no touchings or groundings. 

The next day the jangada coasted along 
by vast beaches formed by undulating high 
domes, which served as the barriers of 
immense pasture-grounds, in which the 
whole of the cattle in Europe could be 
raised and fed. These sandbanks are con¬ 
sidered to be the richest turtle grounds in 
the basin of the Upper Amazon. 

On the evening of the 29th of July they 
were securely moored oflP the island of 
Catua, so as to pass the night, which pro¬ 
mised to be dark. 

On this island, as soon as the sun rose 
above the horizon, there appeared a party 
of' Muras Indians, the reiuains of that 
ancient and powerful tribe w'hich formerly 
occupied more than a hundred leagues of 
the driver bank between the Teffe and the 
Madeira. 

These Indians went and came, watching 
tlTe raft, which remained stationary. There 
were about a hundred of them armed with 
blow-tubes formed of a reed peculiar to 
these parts, and which is strengthoiied out¬ 
side by the stem of a dwarf palm from 
which the pith has been extracted. 

Joam Garral quitted for an instant the 
work which took up all his time, to warn 
his people to keep a good guard and not to 
provoke these Indians. 

In truth, the sides were not well matched. 
The Muras are remarkably clever at send¬ 
ing through their blow-tubes arrows which 
cause incurable wounds, even at a range of 
three hundred paces. 

These arrows, made of the leaf of the 
“ coucourite ” palm, are feathered with 
cotton, and nine or ten inches long, with a 
point like a needle, and poisoned with 
“ curare.” 

Curare, or “ wourah,” the liquor “ which 
kills in a whisper,” as the Indians say, 
is prepared from the sap of one of the 
euphorbiacero and the juice of a bulbous 
strychnos, not to mention the paste of 
venomous ants and poisonous serpent fangs 
which they mix with it. 

“It is indeed a terrible poison,” said 
Manoel. “ It attacks at once those nerves 
by which the movements are subordinated 
to the will. But the heart is not touched, 
Hv.<\ it does not cease to beat until the ex¬ 


tinction of the vital functions, and besides, 
no antidote is known to the poison, which 
commences by numbness of the limbs.” 

Very fortunately, these Muras made no 
hostile demonstrations, although they 
entertain a profound hatred towards the 
whites. 

At nightfall a five-holed flute was heard 
behind the trees in the island, plajring 
several airs in a minor key. Another flute 
answered. This interchange of musical 
phrases lasted for two or three minutes, and 
the Muras disappeared. 

Fragoso, in an exuberant moment, had 
tried to reply by a song in his own fashion, 
but Lina had clapped her hand on his 
mouth, and prevented his showing off his 
insignificant singing talents, which he was 
so willingly lavish of. 

On the 2nd of August, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, the raft arrived twenty 
leagues away from there at Lake Apoara, 
which is fed by the black w’aters of the river 
of the same name, and two days after¬ 
wards, about five o'clock, it stopped at the 
entrance into Lake Coary. 

This lake is one of Ihe largest which 
communicates with the Amazon, and it 
serves as a reservoir for different rivers. 
Five or six affluents run into it, are there 
stored and mixed up, and emerge by a 
narrow channel into the main stream. 

After catching a glimpse of the hamlet 
of Tahua-Miri, mounted on its piles as on 
stilts, as a protection against inundation 
from the floods, which often sweep up over 
these low sandbanks, the raft was moored 
for the night. * 

The stoppage was made in sight of the 
village of Coary, a dozen houses, consider¬ 
ably dilapidated, built in the midst of a 
thick mass of orange and calabash trees. 

Nothing can be more changeable than 
the aspect of this village, for, according to 
the rise or fall of the ^vater, the lake 
stretches away on all sides of it, or is re¬ 
duced to a narrow canal, scarcely deep 
enough to communicate with the Amazon. 

On the following moniing, that of the 
oth of August, they started at dawn, 
passing the canal of Yucura, belonging to 
the tangled system of lakes and furos of 
the Rio Zapura, and on the morning of the 
Gth of August they reached the entrance 
to Lake Mian a. 

No fresh incident occurred in the life on 
board, which proceeded with almost metho¬ 
dical regularity. 

Fragoso, urged on by Lina, did not cease 
to watch Torres. 

Many times ho tried to got him to talk 
about his past life*, but the adventurer 
eluded all conversation on the subject, aiid 
ended by maintaining a strict reserve 
towards the barber. 

His intercourse witli the Garral family 
remained the same. If he spoke little to 
Joam, he addressed himself more willingly 
to Yaquita and her daughter, and appeared 
not to notice the evident coolness with 
which he was received. They all agreed 
that when theraft arrived at Manaos, Torres 
should leave it, and that they would never 
speak of him again. Yaquita followed 
the advice of Passanha, who counselled 
patience, but the good advisor had not such 
an easy task in Manool, who was quite dis¬ 
posed to put on shore the intruder who 
had been so unfortunately taken on to the 
raft. 

The only thing that hapiicnod on this 
evening was the following. 

A pirogue, going down the river, came 
alongside the jangada, after being hailed 
by Joam Garral. 


“ Are you going to Manaos ? ” ask-<^ 
of the Indian who commanded and 
steering her. 

“ Yes,” replied he. 

“ When will you get there ? ” 

“ In eight dajs.” 

“Then you will arrive before we si 
Will you deliver a letter for me r* ” 
“With pleasure.” 

“Take this letter, then, my friend, 
deliver it at Manaos.” 

The Indian took the letter which J 
gave him, and a handful of reis was 
price of the commission he had uii 
taken. 

The members of the family, then f 
into the house, knew nothing of ' 
Torres was the only witness. He heai 
few words exchanged between Joam 
the Indian, and from the cloud w 
passed over his face it was easy to see 
the sending of this letter considerably 
prised him. 

(To he continued.) 

MODEL STEAM-ENGINES, A1 
HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

By Paul N. Hasluck, 

Author of Lathc-teork.'* etc. 
CUAI’TKU I. 

T hksk nre intended to fully des 

the coiistnu'tive details of miniature st 
engines. As the space placed at my dispose 
our Editor is somewhat limited, the scopt 
necessarily be eonfine(L Still I hope to \ 
the artielos sullieieiitly thorough for all iu a< 
purposes. 

It is proposed to first give nii idea of the go 
principles which govern steam-engines :ii 
explain the various characteristics and nnM 
of constructing didVrent ty]»es of engines, 
boiler and its several fittings and attaclir 
will be <luly described, and llien minute i 
tiona for constructing eiigiues with oscill 
and sliiie-valve cylinders. Illustrations of 
vertical and horizontal engines will lie g 
and also sketches in all cases where the> 
serve to explain more fully the meaning o 
text. 

This i.s a brief outline of the .scope of the 
sent scries. Those rcaders who have acij 
only slight manual dexterity in the use of 
will find little diiriculty in making the rn 
ilhistrarcd, if the instructions given are 
fully followed. Ill each case tlie minute d» 
of the various proccs.ses incidental to ou 
ginetring work will bo carefully desf-ribi* 
that those unac([uaiuted with the nosdn 
arts will be able to comprelicnd the met In 
pri'cedure. 

Model engines, in every stage of manufac 
from the rough castings direc t from the fou 
to the complete, highly-finished working m 
may now be purclm-sed in nearly every tov 
importance throughout Great Britain. Th 
this trade is of but recent growth, its cent 
extension proves that model engines .are nl 
of interest to a large number of the r 
generation, and hence it is felt that intorm 
as to their manufacture will prove acce]*tal 
very many readers of the Boy'.s Own I’ac 
I t will Ik* advisable to ga'n an insight iiit 
prinei[>les which govern the action of a st 
engine, and to learn .some of the technical 
liaritie-s, before proceeding to attempt it.s n 
facture. There are numerous text-books 
steam-engii e, which may be stinlied witl 
vantage, and which show the theoretical 
c.iplcs. _ I 

The modern engine, which now claim 
attention, is the re.snlt of numerou.s sue, , 
improvements. The application of steam 
motive power was probably originally mac 
Hero, who, 150 n.c., con.stniete.l, or at 
de.‘-.oribed, an .'Eolipile. This was a h 



■ ; :,rre with hollow bent arms attached ; wlicn 
^ ■•- r, placed inside tlie sphere, was heated, and 
'■■am generated, it issued from the arms, and 

:.tingon the air caused the sphere to rotate, 
raoiel of this, the primogenitor of the motlern 
im-engine, can be bought at many opticians’ 

. ’.'S for about one shilling, or in the streets of 
i Ion for one penny. 

The commeiicenicnt of tlie eighteenth century 
zm the first steps towards the derelopment 
: the modern h)rm of engine. Savory and 
v-.o onien made imjirovernents whicdi were per- 
; 1-1 liy James Watt, wlio was born at Glas- 
: . in 17ti7. Amongst other valual-le iniprove- 
r!ii3 he first contrived to convert the recipro- 
nrjg motion into a rotarv one by means of tho 
rink. In the year 1M<() Watt retired from 
.Mne&n, leaving the steam-engine in much the 
.";e condition as we find it now. The appli- 
ition of steam-power for locomotion on lioth 
ii ari'l water followed, and now stationary, 
'motive, and inaiiiie engines, driven by 
:iim, are distributed all over the civilised 
rl'l. 

riic varieties of model engines are in many 
-■cs indicated by their names. Stationary 
'i'ls are intended to be fixed, as those used 
r driving machinery. Locomotives are those 

■ h are intended to travel by steam, and arc 
^.1 moving. Marine engines are those used to 

'id ships. Of these tliree classes wc shall 
iionly with the first and third in the present 
e -IS. Lfocomotives are much more eompli- 
i in their construction, and eonserjueiitly 
:r more difficult to make. 

H'-rizontal engines are those having tho 

■ iml-'r lying with its axis in a horizontal posi- 
:i-'U, Vertical engines have tlie cylinder iipriglit; 

' metimes they are designated by the latter 

->‘tive. Beam engines have an oscillating 
: one end is connected to the piston and 
Cii i-ther to a rod which drives the crank. 

' liD.icrs are single-acting when tho steam is 
i’mtted only at one end, and conscrpiently 
" :h these the cr.mk is only propelled during 
-ilf of it.s rotation. Double-acting cylinders 
provided with valves which admit the steam 
h end of tho cylinder alternately. O-cil- 
cylinders are fitted to oscillate with the 
of the crank, and the steam-valves arc 
contrived to act by tliis oscillating mo- 
‘-"D. Slide-valve cylinders have a sliding valve. 

'-rked by a rod connected to an eccentric on 
■li': 'Tank shaft, which opens the steam ports to 
i-^rnately admit live steam and exhau.st at 
wh ends of the cylinder. Slide-valve cylinders 
invariably double-acting. 

Ibilers, which are the ve.ssels in which water 
•' oonverted into .steam, are iisualh' described 

■ their shape and position. ’I’liey mny be 
limirical, spherical, etc., and horizontal or 

■ 'tical. The construction also forms a distin- 
. Ushing characteristic. Tubes aro usually in- 

in the boiler to convey the heat from the 
These tubes—wliieh are more properly 
flues, especially in larg(' boilers—vary in 
ni!)f*r from one of large gauge to scores of 
uil ones, thus naming the respective boilers 
••'^k-flue or nuiltifiue. It may bo advi.sahlo 
■' mention here that tubular boilers are those 

■ 'v'riich the water circulates in the tubes, and 
p lire impinges on the outer surfiice. When 

fire operates inside tho tube it is called a 
A tube carries water ; a fluo carrie.s flame 
iH'l the volatile products of combustion. 

Boilers, or steam generators, that are used to 
mtain the water whicli, when converted into 
'•un, drives the engine, recpiire to be suffi- 
• ijily strong to withstand an internal or 
ir>ting pressirc. This pressure is very great 
in high-pressure engines, but in models it is 
. nrmlly very low, ami seldom c.xceeds twenty 
i jnmi.s to the srjuare inch. The evaporating 
ciparity of the boiler is according to the reriuire- 
•■mts of the engine it has to supply. The re- 
' 'Vuice of the piston to the steam shows the 
]''■ 'Sure at which it should be sup])lied. Boilers 
' generally tested, by means of a hy<lraulic 
r«mn, to stand a pressure of at lea.st double that 
which it is intended to use them. It is unsafe 
(<eDerate .steam in any vessel that has not 
ktn properly tested. This fact cannot be too 
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strongly impnzsscd upon the mind of the 
reader. 

Suppose a double-action cylinder, 1-inch bore 
and 2-inch stroke, is to make one hundred revo- 
Intions of the crank per minute, let us see how 
much steam will be wanted to drive it The 
area of the piston is *780 inch, and each revolu¬ 
tion of the crank will require the cylinder to be 
filled twice—that is, one stroke in each direc¬ 
tion. This will take a column of steam *785 
inch in diameter and 4 inches long for each 
revolution, or 314 cubic inches of steam per 
minute. If the speed is greater tlie quantity of 
steam must be increased proportionately ; and 
when running at the rate of one thous-iMd revo¬ 
lutions per minute—a speed often attained— 
3,140 cubic indies of steam will be wanted to 
supply the cylinder. That is at the rate of 
aljout 100 cubic feet per hour. 

The pressure of the steam has not yet been 
taken into account, but it obviously forms a 
most important faetor in the calculati<»n. Water 
in an open vessel boils at a temperature of 
212'’ Fahr. Provided that the vessel allows the 
.steam to escape freely, all the heat that can be 
applied will only generate steam at tho same 
ressure, though it will escape fa.ster. As the 
ubbles of steam asi'cnd to the surface they 
cseajie, having only the pressure of the atmo¬ 
sphere to overcome. Wlien water is confined in 
a closed vessel, like tlie boiler of a steam-engine, 
the temperature may he raised to considerably 
above the u.sual boiling-point. The heat is 
always proportionate to the pressure, and stram 
at a pressure of 120 lb. ]>er square inch is equiva¬ 
lent to the heat repre.sentod by 3-15° Fahr. 

A correct knowledge of the fict that pressure 
depends on tcinpei ature cannot be urged too 
strongly on the mind of the model engineer. 
In many model hoilera it is quite impossible to 
raise tho heat sufficiently to produce an a<lequate 
pressure. Boiling water at 212’ Fahr. does not 
produce any available pressure of steam, it 
merely counterbalances the weight of tho atmo- 
.«pliere, wliicli is 151b. to the square inch. By 
increasing tho heat, wliieh can only be done in 
a closed vcss(‘l, available pre.s.sure is obtained. 
Thus 228° = 5 lb., 24r = 10 lb., 251’ = 15 lb., 
and so on. The steam, and the water from 
which it is generated, and with wliieh it re¬ 
mains in contact, have both the same tempera¬ 
ture. 

A cubic foot of water weiglis 62'5 lb., and it 
will produce 882 cubic feet of steam, at a pres¬ 
sure of 15 lb. to the square inch above the 
normal atmospheric pressure ; this is equal 
to a temperature of 251’ Fahr If the pressure 
is raised to 150 lb., which requires a tempera¬ 
ture of 371’, only 1S7 cuMc feet of st- am will 
he prodiicecl. Steim is elastic, and hence the 
more it is compressed tlie gr(*ater will he its 
force. If one cubic inch of steam, at a pres¬ 
sure of SOlhl, is admitted into a cylinder, and 
the supply cut off wlit-n half lillcaf, the steam 
will ex]>and till it has filled the cavity, and in 
increasing it^ bulk twofold its force will dimi¬ 
nish in inverse ratio. The pressure will there¬ 
fore diminish to 15 Ih. to the square inch. The 
expansive force of steam is always at work on 
the piston of the engine, and it varh^s in accord¬ 
ance with the arrangement of the valves. 

Lot us now trace the effect of the steam when 
admitted to the cylimler. When the gov’ernor 
valve is opened the steam flows along the pipe to 
the slide valve chest, and if one of the ports are 
open it reaches the cylinder. In traveising the 
pipes which conduct it to the cylinder the steam 
is cooled considerably and its force diminished. 
In course of time tlie parts become heated to a 
certain e.xtcnt, and then the loss of power is less. 
When the steam enters the cylinder it at once 
exerts a certain force on the piston. T1 is lias 
the effect of turning the crank shaft, and in due 
course the slide valve closes tho steam inlet. 
Now the steam within the cylinder acts expan¬ 
sively, and continues to drive the crank shaft 
to the end of the stroke. Then the exhaust 
port is opened, and allows the spent or ilead 
steam to escape. At the same time the inlet at 
the other end is opened and the live steam 
rushes iu and exerts its full ]»re5suie on the 
piston, causing it to travel in the opposite 



direction. The opening and shutting of tho 
strain ports is effected by an eccentric on tho 
crank shaft. In treating of the construction of 
these parts, the relative sizes will be given and. 
the correct motion ex[)lained. 

The succeeding papers will treat of tho prac¬ 
tical work connected with fitting up engines, 
hut a careful study of the principles which hav> 
been here explained will conduce greatly tc- 
succeas in the manufacture of models. 

{To be continued.) 
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National Flags—the “ Stars and 
Stripes.” 

An elaborate work on tho “History of the 
Flag of the United States of America,’’ by Boar- 
Admiral Preble, has just been published across 
the Atlantic, from which it would seem that the 
history of its origin is full of curious iutciest. 
Tliough it is the .symbol of tlie newest of any 
of the great nations, it is itself, the writer 
asserts, one of the most venerable national 
symbols. It dates from 1777, and so antedate?* 
the pre.sent flags • Great Britain, ISOl ; Spain,. 
1785 ; France, 1794: Portugal, 1830; Germani 
Empire, 1870;. and Italy, 1848. Even the- 
Chinese and Japanese national flags are more 
recent. The flags of Turkey and Bussia ante¬ 
date tho American. But though the Stars and 
Stripes arc only a century old, their author is 
unknown. The first official establishment of 
the national ensign was by this resolution of tho 
American Congre.ss, June 14lli, 1777: “Re¬ 
solved,—That the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white; that the union be tliirteen stars, white, 
in a blue field, representing a new constellation.” 
There is no record of any antecedent debate, or 
report of committee, and none of the author of 
this resolution. The flag seems almost to have 
sprung up full growm, like the magic trees which 
the Oiiiuital conjurors produce before one’s e3’^es 
from the ground. The precedent flags gave but 
little prophecy of what was coming. There 
were, indeed, striped flags, but no liint of starsr. 
and stripes. The rattlesnake was a favourite 
devLco, sometimis across the stripes, sometimes- 
in one corner, where the stars are now found. 
With it was frequently found the motto, “ Don't 
tread on me.” Prior to any nutioiuil flag wa.s 
a colonial flag, with the union jack of Great 
Britain in the corner, and tlie gioniidwork of 
the fl.ig thirteen stripes to represent the thirteen 
colonics. This was the flag that floated over 
Wasliington’s little army at Cambridge, Mass., 
in the eaily part of 1776. The raising of this 
ne\v flag was curiously misunderstood by the 
English at first to be a token of submission. 
Tlie meaning of tlie stars is clear enough ; it is 
officially indicated in the n'soliition cited above, 
“a new constellation.” The one grand and 
joyful fact to the American people in 1777 was 
that they were a new nation ; and the very 
language of tliis resolution, ami the very exist¬ 
ence of this flag, is an indication that the old 
concp])tion of thirteen S‘parate States com¬ 
bining in a confederacy had given place to that 
of thirteen States united in a sovereign nation. 
It is siifuificant that the thirteen stars took the 
dace before occupied by tlic union jack, which 
x-tokciied the colonial subjection to and de¬ 
pendence ujion Great Bi itain. The only supre¬ 
macy hereafter to he acknowledged was tliat of 
the new constellation, the American nation. 
The origin and meaning of tho sti iptas are not so 
clear. Some attribute them to the Netherland 
flag, made of three stripe.'*; some to Wa-sliin^- 
ton’s heraldrv, which curiously included both 
.stars and stripes ; but quite as probable is the 
conjecture tiiat they were originally sugge.sted 
by the thirteen colonies, and simply symboli.sed 
their union. The history of the flag since that 
time has been the history of the nation. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 

By Gordon Stadles, m.u., r.n., 

iuikoro/‘*Jun>jle, Pgak, and Plain," etc., etc. 

CRAPTER XXIII.—THK OBE.IT IlI.ACK FROST— 
FIS.VY JA< K FROST—THE COLD HALF IIOI R 
ThURIItl.E AFrAUITlO.V UNDER THE M B 
-BLO\VI.\<; SOAR Rl'lUlLES, STRANGE EFFECT 
—sSOW AND SNOW-SHOES. 

P R wr.^ek after week the p^at black frost 
continued, seeiiiinj? only to wax more i 
and more intense as the time went on. 
Vith the exception of the mysterious pool, j 
nfntioned in last chapter, and the small I 
tolekept open alon^ide the yacht, there ! 
TMDo water to be met with anywhere. 
The »ea, as far as the eye could reach, was 
i smooth unbroken sheet of glass, two feet 
is thickness if a single inch. If there was 
any ripple or swcdl in the now far-off blue 
Titer, it did not effc*ct the ice for miles i 


j around the Snowbird in the slightest. There 
' was never a crack and never a flaw in it. 

I It was hard, solid, and black, adamantine 
one might almost say in its extreme luird- 
I ness. The chins broken off from the edge 
of the ice>hole looked like pieces of greenish 
I rock crystal. The ice-hole itself rinjuired 
' to be broken every time a bucket was dip¬ 
ped in it. 

Meanwhile the days grew shorter and 
shorter, but there was never a breath of 
wind, and never a cloud in the sk^. And 
the sun looked cold and rayless, yet at 
night the stars shone out with extraordinary 
brilliancy. 

Breakfast was now a meal to be partaken 
of by lamplight, and so too was dinner, but 
they both passed off none the le.ss plea¬ 
santly for that. 

“ It seems to me,” said .Allan one 
morning, “ that one of these days the sun 
won’t trouble to get up at all.’* 

” We are just in the latitude,** remarked 


McBain, “ where even at midsummer there 
is a little night, and at midwinter a little 
day,” 

“ But we will never be positively In the 
dark, I should think, while the stars are so 
brilliant?** Allan asked. 

“ We’ll have the glorious aurora borealis 
by-and-by,” said McBain, “ to say nothing 
of long spells of moonlight, but we are, as 
I said before, in the very centre of a land 
of wonders, and there will doubtless bo 
nights when the storm spirit will be abroad 
in all his might and majesty, clothed in 
clouds and darkness, a darkness more 
intense and terrible than any we have ever 
experienced in our own country.” 

“ It is a good thing,” said Rory, that 
you thought of takiug such an aiTny of 
beautiful lamps.** 

Yes, Rory was right, it was a beautiful 
array. As Ralph remarked, ” the Snow¬ 
bird was strong in lamps.” 

They hung in the itassage, they hung in 
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the snuggery, and four of them lit up the 
saloon, with a brightness almost equal to 
that of day itself. 

And those lamps gave heat as well as 
light, but large fires were kept constently 
roaring in the stoves. The stove that stood 
in the snuggery was a very large one, and 
to make the place all the more comfortable 
the deck was almost buried in sldns— 
trophies of the prowess of our heroes in 
the hunting field. And yet with all this it 
must be confessed that at times the cold 
was felt to be very severe; indeed, the ther¬ 
mometer kept steadily dowm many degrees 
below zero. There was one way of defy¬ 
ing it during the day, however, and that 
way lay in action. 

“Keep moving is my motto,” said Bory 
one day on the ice. 

“ Indeed, Rory boy,” said McBain, “you 
act well up to it; if I were asked to define 
you now, do you know the words I would 
use ? ” 

“ No,” said Rory. 

“ Perpetual * motion personified,” said 
McBain. 

“Thank you,” Rory said, lifting his 
cap. 

There was an excellent way of keeping 
out the cold after dinner, and that was to 
make a circle round the snuggery stove, 
reclining on the skins with cups of warm 
fragrant coffee, and engaging in pleasant 
conversation. There was another way of 
keeping out the cold in the long evenings, 
and that was to retire to the new hall and 
give a dance. This vras the favourite plan 
with the crew at all events, and McBain, 
well knowing the value of healthful happy 
exercise, was always delighted when Rory 
professed himself ready and willing to dis¬ 
course sweet music to the men tripping it 
on the light fantastic toe. 

But the time of all others when our 
heroes really did feel the efftcts of the ex¬ 
cessively low temperature was the cold 
half hour immediately after turning into 
bed. Of course the curtains would be 
carefully and closely drawn, ay, and heads 
carefully covered with bedclothes, but for 
all that, shiver they must for the cold half 
hour. But gradually the feeling wore 
away, warmth stole over them, then noses 
could be protruded over the quilts, and 
by-and-by sleep sealed up their senses. 

When they awoke in the morning, lo and 
behold they were lying in caves of snow! 
Top and bottom of the bed, back and roof, 
were coveri'd with snow to the depth of 
half an inch ; and so were the curtains, 
.and so were the quilts. Where in the name 
of mystery had the snow come from ? The 
explanation is easy enough. The snow was 
nothing more nor less than their frozen 
breath. 

I do not think a single day passed that 
Rory did not, during this black frost, make 
a sketch from a frozen pane of glass. The 
frost effects on the frozen glass were simply 
magical, and it was very curious to notice 
that some of the panes had been but lightly 
touched with the frost; they were un¬ 
finished sketches, so to sj)eak, while others 
rcpreseiitc'd whole landscapes, mountain 
and forest and skj' as well. 

“Lonk at this pane,” said Rory, one 
morning. “Now I wonder what Jack 
Frost meant to have filled that picture in 
with ? “ 

“Jack seems to have been having a 
frolic,” said Allan. “Why, there is only 
one long whit(‘ thread doNvn the centre of 
till' pant*, and this is all hung over wdth 
baitle-axes and crosses. Jack’s a funny 
feUow.” 
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“ Jack 15 ,” said Rory. 

“ Poor Seth!” he continued; “ d’ye know 
the trick he played him yesterday ? ” 

“ No,” said Allan. 

“ Och ! then,” said Rory, “ what should 
John Frost, woe worth him, do but go and 
freeze the poor man’s nose, and sure enough 
to-day it is as big as the taypot; there is 
no looking at him without laughing.” 

“ Poor fellow,” Allan remarked. 

Frost-biting was far from a rare accident 
now, and when on the ice it was found ! 
necessary for both men and officers to keep 
a sharp look-out on each other’s faces ; a 
white spot represented a sudden frost-bite, 
unfelt by the person most interested, and 
only visible to his companion. But it had 
at once to be rubbed with ice to gradually 
restore the circulation, else the part, after 
the lapse of some hours, would mortify. 

Here is a strange thing. For the first 
day or two of frost, while the ice was still 
comparatively thin, by lying flat down and 
gazing beneath, they were in a short time 
able to perceive fishes and other denizens 
of the deep close underneath them. Even 
sharks, and creatures with shapes still more 
dreadful, at times appeared. There was a 
strange fascination in this to Rory, these 
dark, turning, twisting shapes close under 
him, that stared at him with their terrible 
eyes, or mouthed at the ice as if they would 
fain swallow him, appearing and disappear¬ 
ing in the dark water; it was fascinating, 
j yet fearful. 

When coming from the shore on the 
evening of the second day, “ Let us skate 
for a mile or two in the starlight,” said 
Aory. 

“Agreed!” said Allan, and off they 
wont. 

They skated quite a mile from the shore. 

“ Now,” said Rory, “ let us have a peep 
through the ice.” 

“We can’t see anything in the dark,” 
replied Allan. 

But Rory was of a different opinion, and 
no sooner had he lain down than, “ Oh, 
Allan, Allan, look, look ! ” he cried. 

Allan saw it too—a terrible shape, seem¬ 
ingly made of fire, wriggling up from the 
dark depths and approaching the spot 
where they lay, and now they could sec 
it easily. A gigantic snake apparently, as 
big as the stem of the tallest oak, all 
quivering and phosphorescent, with crim¬ 
son eyes and a mouth of awful teeth! The 
boys felt fear now if they never felt it 
before. They were spellbound, too ; they 
could not remove their gaze from the 
apparition, and a kind of nightmare dread 
took possession of their hearts. 

But the thing disapx^eared at last; it 
vanished as it had come, leaving only the 
blackness of darkness. The spell was 
broken, and they skated back again to¬ 
wards the yacht in silence, but wondering 
greatly at what they had seen. 

The coimtry around them, with its hills 
and its forests, looked dismal enough now 
at times. There was no cloud scenery, and 
consequently no lovely sunrises or sun¬ 
sets, but just in the gloaming hour, soon 
after the sun had gone down, the lower 
part of the sky all round, between the 
immediate horizon and the upper vault of 
blue, used to assume a strange sea-green 
hue, in which the bright stars sparkled and 
shone like diamonds of the purest water. 

“Hallo!” said Rory, one day, “I’ve 
got an idea.” 

The day was one of in tensest frost—pro¬ 
bably the coldest they had ever yet expe¬ 
rienced. 

“Yes, an idea,” he continued—“aud 


that is more than ever you had, you know, 
Ralph.” 

“ Well, then, tell us,” said Ralph ; “ but 
I should think it will get frozen hard if 
you attempt to put it into words.” 

“ But I won’t,” said Rory; “ I mean to 
put it into action.” 

Rory dived down below, and his two 
companions remained on deck, wondering* 
what he was going to be up to. 

But presently Rory returned, bearing 
long clay pipes and a basin of soapsuds. 
“The idea is a very ridiculous one,” he 
said, “ but a funny one. Fancy, old sailors 
like ourselves, and mighty hunters, blow¬ 
ing soap-bubbles like so many babies! 
But here, boys, take your pipes and heave 
round.” 

Next moment both Ralph and Allan 
entered into the business with spirit, and 
everybody looked on astonished, for, 
strange to say, the beautiful soap-bubbles 
were no sooner blown than they were 
frozen, and instead of floating away and 
fading shortly, they remained in existence. 
The boys blew them by the score and by 
the hundred, until the deck of the yacht 
and the top of the companion, and even 
the bulwarks, were laden with them. 

“Now then,” cried Rory, in ecstasy; 
“ what d’ye think of that, captain ? Troth, 
there is a beautiful cargo for you.” 

“ It’s a very fragile one,” said McBain. 

“Ah! but,” said Rory, “it is poetic in 
the extreme, and entirely new, and I’m 
sure nobody ever saw such a sight be¬ 
fore.” 

“Nobody hut yourself,” said McBain, 
“ could have conceived so very strange an. 
idea.” 

“Truly,” said Rory, “Jack Frost is a 
funny fellow.” 

“Jack Frost and you are a pair then, 
Rory ; but I’ve got news for you.” 

“ \^at is it?” 

“ The glass is going down, and I think 
we’ll soon have a change.” McBain waa 
right. That same day, shortly before sun¬ 
down, a strange mist or fog gathered in 
the sky all around them, but not close- 
aboard of them; the country was ^owhere 
obscured, only the sky itself; and through 
this mist the great sun glared ruddy and 
angry-like. 

I “ it is the snow mist,” said McBain. 

But still there was no wind; all nature 
was hushed, as if she held her breath and 
waited expectant. 

The powdery snow began to fall as soon 
as the sun went down, and ere nightfall it 
lay inches deep on the decks, and on all 
the sea of ice beside them. It soon changed 
in its character—from beiug powdery it 
now came down in huge flakes; and when 
the morning broke, so deep was the fall, 
that there was little to be seen of the yacht 
save her tall and tapering masts. She was 
now, indeed, a Snowbird! 

The fall had seemingly stopped, how¬ 
ever, but the clouds with which the sSy 
was now overcast were dark and threafen- 
ing. 

It was.now “ all hands on deck to clear 
the ship of snow,” and in less than an 
hour the yacht looked quite herself again, 
only all around her was the white waste 
of snow. There would be no more skating 
for a time, at least. A look of disappoint¬ 
ment crept over Rory’s face, and he sighed 
as he saw Peter restwriug the now useless 
skates to their box and putting them away. 
He had to fly to his fiddle for relief. That, 
at all events, was a never-failing source of 
comfort to this strangely-tempered Irish 
boy. 
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The men were very busy now for a few 
days. A road had to be dug through the 
deep snow to the shore, and a clearance 
maae all around the new hall, as well as 
around the ice-hole. Had Kory had his 
will he would have set the men to work 
on the ice itself, to clear roads all over it, 
so that he might still enjoy his favourite 
pastime, skating. 

The snow was soft and powdery, and 
w hen he got over the side and attempted 
to walk on it he almost disappeared 
entirely, but there was a remedy for even 
this evil. 

From his store-room McBain produced 
half-a-dozen pairs of snow-shoes, and old 
Ap and his assistant were invited aft to 
study their construction, with the intention 
of imitating them, and making many mon- 
pairs, for all hands must be furnished with 
these curious “ garments,’^ as Kory called 
them 

Our heroes felt very awkward in them 
at first, especially Ralph, but Seth came 
to the rescue and volunteered a fi'W 
lessons. 

“I guess,” he said to Rory, “you 
imagines you've got a pair of dancing- 
pumps on, and you wants to do a horn¬ 
pipe. It ain’t a mortal bit of use trying 
that. You mustn't lift your feet so high , 
you must j ust skoot along as I do, so, and 
—so.” 

“ Why I wish I could skoot along like 
you,” said Kory, picking himself up the 
best w^ay he could, for in trying to imitate 
the old trapper he had gone over and al¬ 
most disappeared, shoes and all. “ Troth, 
Seth, my bright young boy, these pedal 
appliances don’t suit me at ^1. Och ! my 
poor ankles. I do believe the whole lot of 
the tw’o of them is fairly out of joint. But 
one can’t learn anything useful without 
trying, so here goes again. Come along, 
Porpy. Cheerily does it. Hullo ! Where 
is Porpy ? ” 

There w’^as at that present moment 
nothing of Porpy, .as Rory often facetiously 
called nis companion Ralph, except a pair 
of legs with snow-shoes at the end of 
them, and these were waggling most ex¬ 
pressively. 

But Ralph soon got up and alongside 
again, and then Rory did not call him 
Porpy any longer, because he did not like 
to have his ears pulled. 

“ I say, Ralph,” he said, slyly, “you’ve 
no idea what a pair of elegant legs you 
have.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said R.alph. 

“Yes,” continued his tormentor, “ and 
eloquent as well as elegant. They are a 
speaking pair. Had you only seen your¬ 
self two minutes ago, when there w’as 
notliing of you visible at all, at all, but 
just them same pair of beautiful limbs, 
you’d—” 

But Roiy never finished his sentence. 
He had stuck the toe of one of his snow- 
shoes into the snow, and away he went 
next. 

Well, you see this learning to “ skoot 
along,” as Seth called it, was not devoid of 
interest and fun, but in a few days they 
could skoot as -well as Seth himself, and 
even cany’ their guns under their arms in 
fhe most approved fashion. 

It was w'dl for them that they had 
learned to hold their guns while walking 
with snow-shoes, for one day the trio had an 
adventure with some illustrious strangers 
that taxed all their skill both in walking 
and shooting. I will introduce them to 
yon in the next chapter. 

(To be eontinueiL) 
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are going to call every¬ 
thing by its society name 
to-day.” 

Bisham Church was 
reached in a few minutes, 
but tliey did not dis¬ 
embark, as both church 
and abbey w’ere familiar 
to all. Ill the church 
(whicli dates back to the 
Normans) tlicre arc 
several very fine tombs, 
chiefly of members of the 
Hobby or Hoby fannly, 
who founded the priory 
near at hand. There is a 
long inscription on one of 
them giving the history 
of the family and 
quaintly ending,— 
“Thus live they dead, 
and wo leme wel 
thereby 

That ye and we and all 
the world must dye.” 


EEDLE.SS to 
say, the 
crew rose with 
the lark next 
morning, for 
they had plenty 
to do before the l.adies joined them. The luxury 
of an indoor breakfiist was indulged in to save 
time, and then they separated on their various 
errands, Charlton and Martin to look after the 
provisions, Budd and the captain to see to the 
boat. This \vas to be a field-day in the history 
of their journey, and preparations were made 
accordingly. Not trusting to the boatman, the 
two friends thoroughly overhauled the boat and 
its contents, took out everything that was 
moveable, and then washed it down with 
copious bucketfuls of water, mopping away 
afterwards in fine style. Every item in the 
picnic basket was inspected and polished, every 
cushion well brushed, until the Swan looked 
spick and sp.an, fit to be occupied by ladies. 

In a few minutes ^Martin and Charlton ap¬ 
peared, laden with a misticllaneous collection of 
every sort of eatable. 

“We shan’t starve, evidently,” said the cap¬ 
tain, as he helped stow away the provisions in 
the stern. “ There’ll be enough here to last us 
a couple of days.” 

“Look sharp, or we shall have the ladies here 
before we're ready,” said Charlton. 

“Here they «-ome,” cried Budd, as a basket- 
carriage crossed the suspension bridge. “I’ll 
go up and bring them down.” 

He ran off, and soon returned with his 
cousins, followed by a small native canying a 
parcel and covered basket. After the greetings 
were over, Ethel said, 

“ I hope you won’t mind our contributing 
some fruit to the stock of provisions ; they 
wouldn’t let us come away without .some.” 

“Mind!” cried Budd; “it’s been on my 
mind all night that I forgot to tell you to bring 
some.” 

Budd was suppressed by the captain, who 
apologised for his insubordination, and then 
handed the ladies into the boat. He and 
Martin pulled, Budd sat between his cousins 
in the stern, and Charlton took the solitary 
but luxurious bow .seat. The prow was turned 
up stream, and the Swan was soon making 
steady progress towards Temple Lock. 

“ What is the programme ? ” asked Maggie. 

“We thought of pulling up to Medraenham,” 
replied FiErgi.s, “and then back to the Quairy 
Woods for lunch.” 

“We call it lunch,” said Budd, “because 
you are here ; it really is our dinner, but we 


The abbey, or i)riory,. 
is even more interesting. It was made a priory 
.so early as 1338 ; the hall, turret, and a few 
other parts of the original building still remain. 
Amongst other celebrities interred here w’as 
Richard Neville, the king-maker. Later on 
rrincess (afb-rwards Queen) Elizabeth was a 
pri.soner at Bi.sham, in the charge of Sir Thomas . 
Hobby. The old place has a most picturesque 
look, and is charmingly situated amongst some 
noble beech-trees. It is now the seat of Mr. 
Vansittart. The new brick house opposite is • 
the residence of Mr. Hammond Chambers. 

Passing the willows on the left the Swan soon 
reached Temple Lock, and the crew were not 
sorry to be detained for a few minute.s, in order 
to admire the stretch of foaming water on tho 
left, with the picturesque mill. Down the- 
backwater on the other side of the lock stands 
a large white house, the seat of Colonel Wil¬ 
liams, .who restored part of Bisham Church in 
1878. The little village of Hurley is not far 
off, celebrated on account of Lady Place, the 
seat of the Lovelaces in the times of the Stuart.s. 
There is not much of the old place left now, 
but the vault still remains in which the con¬ 
sultations of the friends of the Prince of Orange 
were held, when matters had come to a cri.‘<is in 
the reign of James li. The church was founded 
by Sir Geoffrey Mandeville in the reign of Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror. 

“ 1 .should so like to .steer a little while,” 
said Maggie ; “won’t you let me ? ” 

“ I have no personal objection,” replied Budd, 
who held the lines. “ Fortunately 1 can swim, 
and time is no object.” 

“ I know something about it,” replied Maggie,^ 
“and 1 am not too old to learn. You must 
coach me.” 

“ Very well,” replied Budd, as he pas.sed tho 
lines to his cou.sin. “ The first requi.site for a 
good cox is the ability to abuse his crew.” 

“ I am afraid I must do without that qualifi¬ 
cation.” 

“ Then I must undertake that department. 
What are you pulling to starboard for ? ” 

“ Which is starboard ? ” a.sked Maggie. 

Budd looked unuttemble things, but re¬ 
strained himself. 

“When you are looking tc.-irds the bow 
starboard is your right, port your left. You’re 
still pulling us into the middle of the river.” 

“ There’s more room there.” 

“And more stream. When you are going 
up stream hug the shore, and only cross when 
the river has a big bend, or to e>>capc the wind. 
Steady now% w’e shall be into the bank in a 
minute. Mind your starboard .sculls ! ’ 

“ I’m so sorry,” said Maggie, as the captaio. 
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011(1 Martin half sliipped, in order to avoid 
scrapin" through a bush. 

“ It doesn’t matter in tlie least,” said Figgis ; 

the stream took us in, I expect.” 

“ That remark smacks of invention,” replied 
liiidd, who seemed to avail himself of all the 
privileges of a cousin. “ Gently now,” he con¬ 
tinued, as the prow showed a tendency to 
inspoct the centre of tlie stream ; “ keep her sls 
straight as you can. Never pull the lines a bit 
harder than necessary, because 
that stops the way of tlie boat. 

Tliat’s better, much better.” 

“It is 8|)lendid, Miss Mag- 
.t?ie,”said Martin. “You mustn’t 
let Budd assume such a superior 
tone, lie ran us into a punt 
the other day.” 

“ Don’t oblige me to abuse 
;yoii,” said Budd ; “ it will be a 
])ainful duty if you persist in 
vaking up forgotten episodes. 

Now, Maggie, do you think you 
can take us up to the landing- 
i-itage at Medmenham, or shall 
1 take the reins ? ” 

“I’ll try,” replied Maggie. 

“ All nglit; remember you 
lire responsible for the boat and 
its contents. I’m going to shut 
:my eyes, I can’t bear the ex- ! 
citenient.” | 

Maggie, however, managed i 
•her task very fairly, Figgis . 
keeping a careful look out, and | 

vorrecting any little eccentricity I_ 

in the boat’s course by a judi¬ 
cious stroke. Budd was made 
to open his eyes by having a water-lily leaf 
"placed on his face—which he feigned to imagine 
was the closing of the river over his head as he 
sank—and then all disembarked on the sward. 

Medmenham Abbey is one of the landmarks 
of the river—or watermarks, if you prefer it. It 
is practically a sort of hotel and tea-garden, and 
decidedly looks better at a distance than it does 
on a closer inspection. But it is an interesting 
spot if only for its historical associations ami 
h e a u t i f u 1 
'a i tuation. 

The original 
monastery 
was founded 
hy Hugh de 
llolebec in 
1201, but 
■was soon 
abandoned. 

A second set 
of monks, 
li o w e V e r, 
settled down 
nomo years 
after. These 
were of the 
most austere 
order of Cis¬ 
tercians, who 
neither eat 
2 neat nor 
lish, lay on 
fttraw beds, 
and other¬ 
wise endea¬ 
voured to subdue the flesh to the spirit. But 
the monastery shared the fate of other religious 
liousos, and was suppressed in the reign of 
Henry viir., becoming a manor-house instead, 
liater on a very’ different set of men occupied it, 
although they, too, were known as the monks 
i>f Medmenham, of whom the leaders were 
Francis DilsIiwochI and JohnAVilkes. The house 
was made thessccne of every sort of licence and 
wickedness, and the spirit which imbued the 
«et w;i3 well e.xpressed in the inscription, which 
«till remains over the door, “ Pay cc qiie 
'voudras ” (“Do what you will ”). 

Budd read the inscription carefully. “ I 
know what I should like to do,” he saicl, “and 
that is go to the hotel next door and get some 
milk, I’ve beimme exhausted in my ell’orts to 
'teaJi ''gio to steer.” 


An adjournment was made after tliey had 
seen what was to be seen of the remains of the 
old house and the modern mins, which are, for¬ 
tunately, being gradually covered with ivy and 
creepers. The hotel is called the “ Ferry Boat,” 
and is a very comfortable one, frequenU'd by 
anglers, who find very good sport in the neigh¬ 
bouring reaches. Probably many readers are 
fond of fishing, and may be glad of information 
oil the subject, which those who like can skip. 


Medmenham Abbey. 

Times have changed sioce the London ’pren¬ 
tices comjdained that they used to have too 
much siilmon. Much has been done in past 
years, however, to make the river worth fishing, 
chiefly by the Thames Angling Protection 
Society. The general fishing season opens in 
dune, and lasts till the 10th September, after 
which trout may not be taken till the 1st 
.April. The fence months for pike, jack, roach, 
dac3, chul), gudgeon, etc., are from 15th March 


A Quiet Reach. 

to 15th June. Trout must not he taken under 
lib., chub under 9 inches, perch or roach, 8 
inches. There is good perch fishing near Maple- 
durham, Cookham, Medmenham, and Walton ; 
roach can be taken in most parts of the river, 
esi>ecially about Halliford, whilst the gudgeon 
seems ubiquitous. If any n^ader intends to 
follow angling as a sport, lie will do well to join 
one of the numerous angling clubs, as not only 
will he then obtain every information as to pre¬ 
serves, etc., but will have advantages in the 
way of reduced railway fares that the indcjien- 
dent angler cannot obtiiin. (For books on 
anglmg, see Answers to Correspondents in No. 
122 .) 

The morning was rapidly passing, and it was 
felt that it would be wise to begin the return 
journey. Ethel elected to pull stroke, as she 


was an accom[)lished sculler, whilst Charlton 
was turned out of his seat and made to pull 
I bow. Figgis steered, taking care to keep to the 
' left bank when the island was reached, as it is 
I the short cut. There is a beautiful reach just 
' below this island ; woods half cover the long 
I chalk cliff on the left, a pictures<jue old summer¬ 
house standing in their midst. On the right 
stretch wide fields, with Bisham AVoods in 
the distance, whilst in front lies the wide weir 
known as Tumbling Bay, the 
I roar of wliich can be heard a 
long way off. It is nece.ssary to 
keep well on the right bank, a.s 
I the cunent naturally leads to- 
I wards the fall. 

“Have you ever slept at Med¬ 
menham Abbey?” asked Charl- 
I ton, as they entered the lock. 

“Never,” replied Figgis, 

I “Have you?” 

I “ I’ve stayed the night there, 
i but I can’t say much about 
: sleeping. I went to bed in a 
queer little room, rather late, 
and began thinking what 
strange scenes must have tiikeu 
])lace in that very chamber. 
A"ou know it is said that the 
‘ monks ’ used to rob traveller 
and make them come into tho 
abbey and dance for the amuse¬ 
ment of their captoi-s. Sud- 
I denly 1 lieard a noise as if a 
man were dancing against his 

_will, and shouts of laughter. I 

thought I was dreaming, but I 
found I was awake. Could it 
’ be the gliosts of the old monks ? However, 
before I could decide the noise ceased. I was 
' just dropping off when 1 heard a sound of foot- 
I stejis near me. ‘ Bobbers,’ 1 thought, ‘and in my 
room, by the sound ! ’ I was treasurer for tho 
I crew I was in, and so felt nervous for the safety 
I of my cash. I crept out of bed and tried to 
j find a match—of course, without success—but I 
found my purse and watch and put them under 
' my pillow. The steps still continued, but I could 

not find tho 
man who 
was making 
them, so at 
last I got 
into bed 
again and 
finally fell 
asleep. ” 
“And 
what was it, 
after all?” 
asked Mag- 
gie. 

“I found 
nc.xt morn¬ 
ing that a 
couple of 
men had 
come in very 
late after 
liaving lost 
their way 
in a storm ; 
the shuthing 
notse was 

one of them walking about in a pair of borrowed 
shoes many sizes too large for him. The day¬ 
light explained tlie footsteps : the room fitted 
into another, so that the steps of these two men, 
seemed to 1)6 really in the room in which I was.' 

Before they reached Marlow the crew, at the 
request of the ladies, sang some of their glees, 

“ I'm afraid you w"ere interrupted last night,” 
said Miss Ethel ; “John told us this morning 
that there were robbers round the house.” 

“John has no soul for music,” said Budd ; 
“and I’m afraid your big dog hasn’t either. 

‘ Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast,’ 
but I confess when we heard that brute begin 
barking we thought it was time we went home.” 

“ Which we ilid without staying to open the 
gate,” put iu Charlton. 

{To he coixtinued.) 
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ADVENTURES AFLOAT; 

OR, THE STORY OF A SUPERCARGO. 
By the late W. H. G. Kingston, 

ivthcrof “Prom Powdrr-Mmikey to Admiral," “ Peter 
Traicl," etc. 

cHArrER xvr. 

TI^e have learned from the sad experience 
of centuries that nominal Chris¬ 
tianity, which men call religion, is utterly 
powerless to stop warfare; it may, in a few 
ubtances, have lessened some of its horrors, 
but only a few. The annals of the wars 
which have taken place for the last three 


pjdng my i>iind on board the brig, on the 
morning of that eventful day of which I 
have just been speaking. Here was I, a 
peace-loving man, engaged in a peaceable 
occupation, and yet finding myself con¬ 
tinually in the midst of fighting, and now 
there was every probability of my having 
to engage in a desperate battle, the termi¬ 
nation of which it was impossible to fore¬ 
tell. As I reached the deck I could see a 
number of dark phantom-looking objects 
gliding slowly over the water towards us 
I almost noiselessly, the only sound heard 
being that produced by their oars as they 
I dipped into the water. The pirates, for 
; such wo were still certain they must be. 


our starboard bow and quarter, and com¬ 
menced a fire with gingalls, matchlocks, 
and guns of various sorts, sending missiles 
of all shapes and sizes on board us. Our 
men kept firing away bravely, but in a 
short time, so rapid was the fire kept up on 
us, that three or four were killed and. 
several wounded. I was standing near the 
brave Dutchman when a dart shot from a» 
gun struck him, and he fell to the deck. I 
ran to raise him up, but he had ceased to 
breathe. His death soon becoming known, 
among the crew, their fire visibly slackened> 
The pirates probably perceived this, and 
with fearful cries came dashing alongside, 
i The Javanese are brave fellows, and though 



Batavia from the Sea. 


Hundred years since the world has im¬ 
proved in civilisation show that nations 
nish into war as eagerly as ever, and that 
cruelties and abominations of all sorts, 
such as the fiercest savages cannot surpass, 
are committed by men who profess to be 
Christians. Read the accounts of the wars 
of the Duke of Alva and his successors in 
the Netherlands, the civil wars of France, 
the foreign wars of Napoleon, the deeds of 
horror done at the storming and capture of 
towns during the war in the Peninsula, not 
only by Frenchmen and Spaniards, but by 
the British soldiers, and indeed the accounts 
of all the wars in the pages of history, and 
shall learn what a fearful and dreadful 
thing war is, and strive to assist the spread 
of the true principles of the Gospel as the 
only means of putting a stop to it. 

Such thoughts as these had been occu- 


j expected, perhaps, to find us asleep. The 
guns were loaded and run out as before. 
The men stood with their muskets in their 
hands, and pikes and cutlasses ready for 
use. The strangers drew closer and closer, 
j They still hoped, we concluded, to catch us 
unprepared. We, however, did not wish 
to begin the combat unless they gave us 
indubitable signs of their intentions. 

The elder Van Deck, who had, I found, 
been a naval man, took the command, and 
everybody on board looked up to him. We 
were not left long in doubt that the 
j strangers were pirates, and purposed to 
destroy us. Not, however, till they were 
close to us \Ndth the evident intention of 
boarding, did our chief give the order to 
fire. The effect was to make them sheer 
off, but only for a moment. Directly 
afterwards they arranged themselves on 


they Icnew that death awaited them, they 
drew their swords and daggers and met 
the enemy as they sprang upon our deck. 
On came the pirates in overwhelming 
numbers, their .sharp creeses making fearful 
havoc among our poor fellows. 

I saw that all was lost. I was still un¬ 
wounded . Rather than fall alive into the 
hands of the pirates, as with the survivors 
of the crew I was driven across the deck, I 
determined to leap overboard, and en¬ 
deavour to swim to land. That was not a 
moment for considering the distance or the 
dangers to be encountered. Death was 
certain if I remained in the ship. Unno¬ 
ticed by the enemy, I threw myself ovw- 
board, and struck out in the direction, as I 
believed, of the shore. I was a g^od 
swimmer, but light as were my clothes, I 
was not aware of the impediment they 





would prove to me. Already I was begin- 
liiiig to grow tired, and to feel that I could 
not reach the shore. Yet life was sweet, 
very sweet, in prospect. I prayed for 
strength, and resolved to struggle on as 
long as I could move an arm. I threw 
myself on my back to float. I could see 
the brig, at no great distance, surrounded 
by the prahus. All sounds of strife had 
oeased. Only the confused murmurs of 
many tongues moving at once reached my 
ears. Now that I had ceased for a few 
minutes to exert myself, two fearful ideas 
occurred to me: one, that I might be 
swimming from the land, the other, that at 
any moment a shark might seize me and 
carry me to the depths below. Had I al¬ 
lowed my mind to dwell on these ideas, I 
should speedily have lost courage, but in¬ 
stead I had recourse to the only means by 
which, under similar trials and dangers, a 
man can hope to be supported. I turned 
my thoughts upwards, and prayed earnestly 
for prot^tion and deliverance. 

I was striking out gently w'ith my feet 
to keep myself moving through the water 
when my head struck something floating 
on the surface. I turned round, and found 
that it was one of the long bamboo buoys 
employed by the native fishermen on the 
coast to mark where their nets, or fish 
traps, are placed. They are very long and 
buoyant, and capable of supporting more 
than one man with e^se. I threw my arms 
over the one I had found, and was grateful 
that I had thus found an object by means 
of which my life might possibly be pre¬ 
served. 

I looked round me; the prahus and brig 
were still to be seen, but after watching 
them for some time, they appeared to bo 
drifting away with the faint land breeze 
from the spot where I laj’. Thus was the 
danger of being seen by them at daylight 
lessened. Hitherto I had fe.ared, among 
other things, should I be unable to swim 
on shore, that when the pirates discovered 
mo in the morning they would send a boat 
and give me a quieting knock on the head. 
Still my position was a very dreadful one. 
Any moment a passing shark might seize 
hold of me; that I escaped was owing, I 
think, humanly speaking, to my having on 
dark clothes, and my having kept con¬ 
stantly splashing with my legs. I was 
afraid of resting, also, lest I should lose 
consciousness, and, letting go my hold of 
the bamboo, be swept away by the tide. 

At length, when my legs became we&ry 
of moving about, I thought that I would 
try the effect of my voice in keeping the 
sharks at a distance. I first ascertained 
that the pirate prahus had drifted to such 
a distance that I was not likely to be heard 
by them, then I began shouting away at 
the top of my voice. 

What was my surprise, as soon as I 
stopped, to hear an answer I For a mo¬ 
ment I fancied that it must be some 
mockery of my imagination ; then again I 
heard the voice say, “ What, Braithwaite I 
is that you ? ” 

It must be, I knew, my friend Van Deck 
who spoke, yet the voice sounded hollow 
and strange, very unlike his. 

I can scai-cely describe the relief I felt 
at discovering, in the first place that my 
friend had escaped, and then on finding 
that a civilised human being was near mo. 
T could not tell whether he knew that his 
brother was killed. I did not allude to the 
subject. We did our best to encourage 
each other. Wo would gladly have got 
n arer togotlier to talk with more ease, but 
were afraid of letting go our hold of the 
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support, frail though it seemed, to which 
we clung. Van Deck encouraged me by 
the assurance that it would soon be day¬ 
light, and that at early dawn the fisher¬ 
men would come off to examine the nets. 

“They bear the Dutch, I am sorry to 
say, no good will,” he observed. “ We are 
accused too justly of laying the produce of 
their industry under tribute; but they will 
respect you as an Englishman, and for your 
sake save the lives of both of us. Till I 
foimd that you had escaped, I was very 
anxious on that score.” 

As I have said, we talked continually, 
for silence was painful, as I could not tell 
when my companion’s voice was silent 
whether he had been drawn down sud¬ 
denly by a shark, or had sunk overcome 
by fatigue. Even with conversation kept 
up in this way the time passed very slowly 
by. How much worse off I should have 
been alone! At length Van Deck ex¬ 
claimed that he saw the dawn breaking in 
the sky. Eapidly after this objects became 
more and more distinct; the tall bamboo 
buoys, with their tufts of dry grass at the 
top, floating on the glassy water; then I 
could distinguish my companion’s head 
and shoulders just above the surface; and 
the land about two miles off, on which, 
however, a surf broke which would have 
made landing difficult, if not dangerous. 
The tall trees and the mountains, range 
above range, seemed to rise directly out 
of it. 

Soon the fishermen’s voices, as they 
pulled out, singing in chorus, towards 
their buoys, greeted our ears. Two boats 
came close to us. The fishermen exhibited 
much surprise at finding us, but instead of 
at once coming up and taking us on board, 
they lay on their oars, and appeared to be 
consulting what they should do with the 
strangers. How the discussion might have 
terminated seemed doubtful, had not Van 
Deck told them that I was an Englishman, 
whose countrymen had just conquered the 
island; that he wiis my friend; and that 
if any harm happened to us my people 
would come and cut off all the people in 
the district, whereas if we were well treated 
they would be munificently rewarded. 
This address, which, taken in its oriental 
meaning, was literally true, had the desired 
effect; one of the boats approached me. 
Immediately that I was in the boat I 
fainted, and I believe that my friend vras 
much in the same condition. He, how'- 
ever, quickly recovered, and by the x^ro- 
mise of an increased reward induced the 
fishermen to return at once to the shore. 
I did not return to consciousness till I 
found myself being lifted out of the boat 
and placed on a litter of wicker-work. 
Van Deck was carried in the same way, as 
he was too weak to walk. We were thus 
conveyed to the house of a chief, who 
ri'sidcd not far from the shore, built on 
the summit of a rising ground overlook¬ 
ing the sea. 

The chief, who was every inch a gentle¬ 
man, received us with the greatest hospi¬ 
tality, and, seeing what we most required, 
had us both put into clean, comfortable 
beds in a large airy room, where, after we 
had taken a few cups of hot coffee, w^e fell 
asleep, and did not awake again till the 
evening. Our host had then a sumptuous 
repast ready for us, of which by that time 
we were pretty well capable of partaking. 
Poor Van Deck was naturally very much 
out of spirits at the loss of his brother, but 
the necessity of interpreting for me kept 
him froiA dwelling on Ins own grief. 

At the time of wffiich I have hitherto 


been speaking, when I was in the east, the 
spot on which Singax>ore, with its streets 
of stone palaces, its superb public edifices 
and rich warehouses, now stands, was a 
sandy flat, with a few straggling huts in¬ 
habited by fishermen or pirates. I am 
about to give a piece of histoiy posterior to 
my voyage as a supercargo. After the 
peace of 1814, when Java and its depen¬ 
dencies were given up to the Dutch, their 
first act was to impose rt^strictions on 
British commerce in the Archipelago. They 
were enabled to efft-ct this object from the 
position of their settlements, those in the 
Straits of Malacca and Sunda commanding 
all the western entrances to the China ana 
Java seas, and it therefore became evident 
that without some effort to destroy their 
monopolies, the sale of British manufac¬ 
tures in the eastern islands would soon 
cease. Sir Stamford Raffles, who was at 
that time Governor of Bencoolen, repre¬ 
sented the case so strongly to the Supreme 
Government at Bengal that the governor- 
general gave him the permission he asked 
to make a settlement near the north-east 
entrance of the Straits of Malacca. He 
accordingly, in the year IS 19, fixed on 
Singapore, which stands on the south side 
of an island, about sixty miles in circum¬ 
ference, separated by a narrow strait from 
the Malay peninsula. Of course the es¬ 
tablishment was opposed by the Dutch, 
who so strenuously remonstrated with the 
British Government, that the latter declined 
having anything to do with it, and threw 
the whole responsibility on Sir Stamford 
Raffles. It was not until it had been estab¬ 
lished for three years—in the last of which 
the trade was already estimated at several 
millions of dollars—that Singapore was 
recognised by Great Britain. 

After a rest of a couyfie of days, poor 
Van Dock and I were sufficiently recovered 
to commence our journey back to Batavia. 
He was anxious to be there that be might 
take charge of his late brother’s affairs—I, 
that I might report the loss of the brig, 
and make fresh arrangements for securing 
a cargo for Sydney. We met with no ad¬ 
ventures worthy of note on our journey. 

On our return to Batavia much sympathy 
was excited for my friend Van Deck among 
the merchants at the loss of his brother, 
and the naval comnmnder-in-chief, return¬ 
ing soon after from Sourabaya, dispatched 
two frigates and a brig of war in search of 
the pirates. They were supposed to belong 
to some place on the coast of Borneo, 
which has for many years abounded with 
nests of these desperadoes. Tlie fleet in 
question was sux^posed to belong to a 
famous chief, the very idol of his followers 
on account of the success of his expedi¬ 
tions. His title was the Rajah Laga, and 
he was brother to the Saltan Cuti, a poten¬ 
tate of Borneo. The Rajah Raga had sub¬ 
sequently some wonderful escapes, for he 
probably got due notice that an English 
squadron was looking after him, and took 
good care to keep out of their way. He 
was afterwards cruising with three large 
prahus, when he fidl in with an English 
sloop-of-war, which he was compelled to 
engage. Two of his prahus, by xfiacing 
themselves between him and the enemy, 
held her in check a suffi ient time to enable 
him to escape, and were themselves then 
sent to the bottom ; ind(!cd, they must have 
expected no other fate. 

On another occasion the r ijah remained 
on shore, but sent his own x^rahii, which 
carried upwards of a huijdred and fifty men 
and several large guns, on a cruise, under 
, the command of liis favourite panglima, or 
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oaptain. Falling in after some time with 
a l*rig merchantman, as he supposed, and 
wishing to distinguish himself by her cap¬ 
ture, he fired into her, and made prepara¬ 
tions to board. Great was his dismay 
when he saw a line of ports open in the 
side of his expected prize, and he found 
himself under the guns of a British man- 
of-war. The pangliina hailed, and with 
many apologies tried to make it ap{)ear 
that he had acted under a misapprehension, 
but his subterfuge was of no avail; a 
broadside from the man-of-war sent his 
vessel at once to the bottom, and he and 
all his crew p'^-^shed, with the exception 
of two or three wno, clinging to a piece of 
the wreck, were picked up by a native 
craft, and carried an accoimt of the dis¬ 
aster to their chief. 

Piracy had been the bane of these seas 
for years. 

We were fortunate in obtaining the full 
amount of the goods w'e required without 
having to wait much longHr at Batavia. 
There is an old proverb, It is an ill wind 
that blows no one good.” The vessel for 
which they were intended had lost her 
master and both mates by sickness, and 
the merchant therefore sold them to me. 
^ e had not altogether escaped, and several 
of our men who were perfectly healthy 
when we entered the harbour fell victims 
to the fever engendered by the pestiferous 
climate. AVe were compelled to fill up 
their places with others, who afterwards 
gave us much trouble. 

It was with sincere regret I parte<l from 
my friend Van Deck. I was glad, how¬ 
ever, to find that he was likely to obtain 
employment suited to his talents under 
the English Government. The most direct 
course for New South Wales would have 
been through Torres Straits, but the east 
trade wind still blowing, compelled us to 
take the longer route round the south of 
Xew Holland, and through Bass’s Straits, 
not many years before discovered, between 
that vast island and the smaller one of 
> an Diemen’s Land. A northerly breeze 
at length coming on, enabled us to sight 
the south-west point of New Holland, and 
thence we sailed along the coast, occasion¬ 
ally seeing tall columns of smoke ascending 
from the wood, showing the presence of 
natives. 

On approaching Bass’s Straits, the cap- 1 
tain wms one day expressing his regret to 
me that we had not time to anchor off one 
ef the islands in it to catch seals, great 
numbers of which animals frequented the 
place in those days. He had known, he 
remarked, considerable sums made in that 
^ay in a very short time. 0<ir conversa¬ 
tion, it appeared, was overheard bv one of 
the men we had shipped at Batavia. We 
had had a good deal of insubordination 
among the crew since we left that place, 
and we traced it all to that man, Miles 
nadham, as he called himself. He was 
about thirty, very plausible and insinuat- 
m his manner, a regular sea-lawyer, a 
Character very dangerous on board ship, 
and greatly disliked by most captains. He 
had managed to gain a considerable infiu- 
over the crew, especially the younger 
^nion. His appearance was in his favour, 
spite of the qualities I have meii- 
lan kT have supposed him 

\vifK atrocity which were 

Sh reason laid to hi.s charge. Ben 

' cubbs the second mate, had charge of 
^va <5 + 1 - and, unable to sleep, I 

^ turn with him, when Mr. 
hb© surgeon, came up to us. 
there is something wrong going on 


among the people below,” he whispered. 
“ I cannot make out what it is exactly, 
but if we do not look out wo may possibly 
all have our throats cut before morning.” 

“ You must have been dreaming, 
Gwymne,” answered Stubbs ; “ there isn’t 
a man in the ship w'ould dare do such a 
thing.” 

“I am not certain of that,” I observed; 
“ at all events, let us be on the right side. 
Fore-warned, fore-armed. We will let 
the captain know, and I trust that we may 
thus defeat the plot, whatever it is.” 

{To be coiUinued.) 


CRICKET HOMILIES.^ 

By Frederick Gale. 

IMTRODllCTORY. 



^HE raison d'etre for 
these homilies 
is as follows: 
I think lying 
awake of a 
night is the 
gieatest of all 
wastes of time; 
ergo, if I can¬ 
not sleep I 
scribble, and 
the author now 
writes in bed. Bred 
up in the olden time, 
between 1835and 1841, 
in the .strictest school 
for cricket dusciplino, 
Wiuche.ster, where 
every boy had at least two seasons of cricket 
fagging, witlioiit touching a bat, before he 
reached the second eleven, the value of hard 
work in the field, and order and energy in 
the match, became part of my nature. We 
were all striving for the blue ribbon of the 
game—a place in “the Lord’s eleven”—and 
wlien fortunate enough to be elected, after years 
of servitude, our cricket-fagging commenced 
again, as the eleven had to go into the field 
at least twice a week for two hours, and 
any of the masters who were good cricketers, 
and the officers from the barrack.s, batted, and 
stole short runs and byes, if they could, to 
test us. 

1 fear, in a large number of matches of the 
present day, there are those who think of little 
j but their batting and their average, and who i 
are wrapped up in self. These homilies are a 
, kindly meant invitation to young cricketers to ^ 
j make cricket a school in which good temper, 
j self-denial, and good-breeding may contribute 
I as much towards success as expertness in any 
particular branch of the game. 

I Having sent my ms. just as written to my 
friend Dr. Gilbert Grace, he was kind eiiougli 
to write me a letter which my modesty forbids 
me to do more than say tliat such a letter was 
written, and he asked, “ What do you mean to 
do with it ? ” My answer was, “ Dedicate it to 
you if you will accept it.” His reply was a 
hearty acceptance of the ofter, with a rider, 

“ Publish it in the Boy’s Own Paper.” The 
carrying out of the latter part of his advice 
depended on you, Mr. Editor, and you have 
said “ Yes,” so please have it put in print that 
I have the lionour of having Dr. W. Gilbert 
Grace as godfather to my homilies ; and, inde¬ 
pendent of the honour, it is no little pleasure 
to know that the Kent gentlemen sent the pids 
of the late Mr. Alfred Mjmn (ray beau ideal of 
a cricketer of the past) to‘Ur. Gilbert Grace, as 
the only man worthy to put on “ the armour of 
Achilles.” 

* Note to the Editor hy Dr. W G. Grace: " I think 
these Homilies are perfect—just the very thing that is 
wanted.’’ 


I-—PUNCTUxVLITY AND ORKDIKNCE. 

I have vowed to myself a solemn vow, my 
young brethren, to do my best to per])etuate the 
memory of the virtues of your ancestors, and 
put before you the examples which we, tlie men 
in the sere and yellow leaf of cricket, witnessed 
and still believe in. And I speak to young 
players of all classes individually and collcc" 
lively. 

In the first place, you cannot be too particular 
in studying punctuality and obcMlienee, and 
above all things avoid trying to make yourselves 
fAc conspicuous man on the ground. 

Kemember that are one of eleven men 
who are fighting a friendly battle, and tlie only 
chance of your being useful is to give yonnselV 
up wholly to the bu.'»iness before you — for to be 
a good sport, cricket must be made a business of. 

Confining ray first homily to two points only 
—punctuality and obedience—renumber that 
captains have human passions, and Imman 
tempers, and take it from me that nothing is 
more unfair than for a cricketer to put unneces¬ 
sary weiglit on their shoulders. By tlie word 
“ captain” 1 mean a real cricketer who is fit for 
the post, and who is heart and soul in winning ; 
one who will be last on the ground overnight, 
seeing the finishing touch put to the wickets, 
and first there in the morning, with an eye to 
anticipate anything which may re.piire lo be 
done. 

Put yourselves in his place, and fancy his 
disappointment when his opponents arrive on 
the ground at eleven o’clock in the morning, 
having come perhaps off a fifteen or twenty miles 
journey, and finding him with only five or six 
of his eleven round him ; and fancy also what 
the absolute loss to your side is by your disturb¬ 
ing and irritating his temper at the moment 
when he requires all his thooghts and energies 
for th^ coming contest. 

And remember how much more irritating and 
annoying unpunctuality is in an out matcli when 
you leave the captain in doubt till the last 
moment whether he is short of one or two men 
altogether. 

And now turning to the virtue of obedience. 

A real cricketer has no bn.siness to ask any ques¬ 
tions jis to M’h}’ lie is placed nearer or fartlier 
off, sharper or squarer ; ho is a fighting soldier, 
and must obey. A good captain probably has 
di.scovered some weak point in the hatsman, and 
has planned some manoeuvre to outwit him with¬ 
out his knowing it, and has perhaps conspired 
with the bowler to “draw” the l^atsman hy 
giving Iiini an off or on ball with an eye 
to a ciitch, and any disobedience or tardiness in 
the “field” which occa.sions the captain to aall 
out to him, discloses at once tlie ambush wliich 
has been laid. Or again, if the captain tells 
the man who is going in at a critical period of 
the game to let liis partner, who is “ well set,” 
have the ball, and if he obeys and .sinks that 
wretched creature “self” and runs a sharp 
*‘ bj’e ” at the last ball of tlie over and carries 
out his captain’s orders, he lias his reward at 
once in the well-merited “ Well run, sir,” from 
the spectators, who appreciate his play ; and he 
loses nothing in the long run by the carefully 
noted execution of the orders of the captain, 
who books liim in his own mind as a man to be 
trusted. 

And now, refeiTiiig to your ance.stors, take 
this from me as a fact. The sole reason for the 
excellence of the celebrated Kent and Sussex 
elevens forty years ago, when the former was 
managed by Pilch and Wenman, the latter by 
Mr. Charles Taylor and Box, and of the grand 
Surrey eleven, who fairly played and heat All 
England witkin the last five-and-twenty years, 
under the late Mr. F. P. Miller, was becau.se 
they worked together like a piece of machinery. 

So it has been with Yorkshire and Nottingham 
at their best. The same cause has made Lan¬ 
cashire, Middlesex, and Gloucestershire such 
strong opponents, independently of the excep¬ 
tional talent in the last uamtMi, and has revived 
the failing glories of Kent. 

So, my young friends, bear tliis in mind : 
“Punctuality aud obedience” are the main¬ 
springs of cricket, and so ends Homily No. 1. 

{To be continued.) 
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As Enqcikf.u (Liiilitlixov '.—1. The birds which you i 
saw were beruicle (Jeese (Bernicla lencopsis). They 
are tolernidy commou oa^he Scottish coasts, and are 
more fre(juently stten on the west than the east shore. 

2. Your (|uestion about tlie rabbits cannot i>e an¬ 
swered without a full knowledge of your h-'use and 
its capabilities. You must bo a better juu>.e than a 
stranger. The question respecting the manufacture 
of a rabbit-hiitch has been repeatedly answered in 
our columns. 8. If you go into a private wood w’*h- 
out leave you may be y secuted for trespass. If 
the wood bo preserved lor uame. you will probably 
Ih' taken up on suspicion of poaching, and will have 
to clear yourself as you can. If, when taken, you 
have in your possession cither partridge or pheasant 
eggs, we should not like to l>e in your shoes, prefer¬ 
ring our own study to a prison-cell. 4. We never 
knew any practical naturalist take an egg-box with 
him. It would be always in the way. How are you 
to carr>’ an egg-box to the top of a tree, when 
the wiij«l is swinging the boughs backw.uds and 
forward.s, and yon have to cling Avith l)oth hands 
and knees to the branches, waiting for a momentary 
lull to make a snatch at an egg, pop it in your 
mouth, and then hold on again ? Or, how can you 
carry n box up a precipice, wnere you have to ilatten 
youi-self like a .spread eagle, feeling about for a hold 
for toe or finger? We have taken as many eggs as 
most hunters, and never wanted anything e.xcept a 
bag, the eggs being wrapped in grass or moss. 

J. R.—Feed your hawk on raw meat, rat^. mice, or 
anything of the kind. Poultry heads do very well. 

r. You do not say what species of monkey 

you possess. Bread, maize, nuts, fruits generally, 
and so forth, are good f()od for monkeys. Take care 
that he is kept w.anji, but he must have pleTity of 
fresh air. If you keep him in a close room, he will 
die of consumption. We liave dissected many mon¬ 
keys. and, except in one case, they had all died from 
tubercles in the lungs. 

Oriflamme (.Jersey) Wo see no reason why both 
kinds of lizards should not do well in your garden. 
Try the experiment, and let us know the result. 

Vxo Hoo.—The last number in each volume is the 
index number. Tliat for the first volume was No. 37: 
that for the second No. 89. Get tliese numbers, and 
they will give you all the rest of the information you 
require. 

BF.F.THOVKN.—Tlje song of the Arethu5.a—“ The .Saucy 
Arethusa"—was written by Prince Uoare. 

Tourist.—W e do not know- of a good map at the price 
you mention. (Tucliley's, now published by Gall 
and Inglis, half an inch to the mile, and a shilling 
per sheet, is ser\’icoable for particular districts ; but 
almost any map with the roads marked will do for j 
bicycling. You need not carry a map of the whole i 
British Islands alwnt with you : you only want a 
l>art containing the neighbourhood through which 
you are going to ride. 

ELEFHANTosFMEiKtKiAN writes to 118 that he kept a 
water-scorpion in a lK>ttle. aud after some time found 
two scarplous in the water, or, rather, one with a 
new skin, and the old skin of the other. V ery likely. 
Correspondents nee<l not send their likenesses, pen- 
nud-ink or otherw ise. 

Hknry Pilitt.— 1. Get a Guide. 2. Make the sea for 
your model ship of stiffened calico, and colour it. 

3. Answered. 

O. Harrison. — Among other conjuring-apparatus 
sellers are IToskauer and Bland, both in Oxford 
Street, lu ar Museum Street. 

M. Tkllwin.—T he principal colonial newspapers, such 
as **’n>e Melbourne Arg»is,” •* Sydney Morning 
Herald,” etc., have lyondon otfices : but you can get 
almost any of the papers of Messrs. Gordon and 
Gotch, St. Bride Street, or other large newsagents. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(third serie.s. ) 

VI.—Fretwork Competition. 

Cla.s.s II. {all ages up to 16.) 

Prize.—Oiu Guinea. 

Frederick Cecil Powell (aged 15), St. 
James's Viciirage, Hereford. 


Ejrtra Prizes.—Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
each. 

Charles Sidney Pevell (aged 15), 74, 
Brighton Koad, Stoke Newington, x. 

Edwin F. Miller (aged 13), 18, Norwich 
Boad, Ipswich. 

Frank Corrie (aged 14), 57, Arundel So., 
Barn.sbury, n. 

Herbert Toolky (aged 14), Church Plain, 
Great Yarmotith. 


Certificates (Second Class). 

Arthur O, Bowen, 20l, Dewsbury Road, Leeds 

Francis Rekd Hoare, Cl, Ellington Street, Barns- 
bury. 

Herbert Wm. Tatler, The Island, Melksham, Wilt!*. 

Fred. A. Dudgeon, 71, Rue du Prince Royal, Brussels. 

Horace V. Buttfikld, 3J, Elderfield Road, Lower 
Clapton, K. 

Wm. i. Y. Bi.siiop, r>, EAstwood Terrace, Hornsey Road, 

N. 

Wm. Geo. Tarndale, 4, Liverton Terrace, Llvcrtoo 
Mines, Saltbuni-by-the Sea. Yorks, ire. 

Leonard P. Kerkham, 82, High Street, Lynn. 

A. E. Potter, 13, Derby Terrace, Derby Road, 
Croydon. 

Wm. Lloyd, Wood Cottage, Neyland, Pembroke- 
sMre. 

Ernest Whitmarsh, Manor Street, Plymouth. 

Oeo. Hr. Dawkins, Rocklaml House, Knyveton Road, 
Eiist Cliff, Bournemouth. 

Thos. A. Carylon, 2G, West .‘ihrubl>ery, Redland. 
Bristol. 

John vVm. Smith, 2, Frith s Terrace. Wheatley, near 
Halifax. 

Albert Hy. Warren, 74. Winchester Street, .Salis¬ 
bury. 

ARTHUR P. Monger, Ewell. .Surrey. 

Okorok W. Macpiiail, Pilrig Manse, Edinburgh. 

Percy Domville, 121, John .‘Street North, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

Edward V. Plowright, Old Bank House, Tunbridge, 
Kent. 

-Harvey, Malin Hall, Malin, Londonderry. 

Ernest W. Henry, 13, Gerrard Street, Islington, N. 

F. Laidlkr, Granville Terrace, Darlington, co. Dur- 


“^ou’s ©ton” Xifeboat Jfunb. 



(Sums received to July 23rd, 1881.) 

£ s. d. 

Amount previously acknowledged .. 62 17 3 
July 11.—J. R, Bettesworth (Amersham), Is.; 

J. Laxton (Thorne, near Doncaster), 2s. Cd.; 

H. Boulby (Retford), Is.; C. E. T. (Burbage), 

Is. (kl.; C. G. L. Phillips (Dundee). 58. ; 

Bernard Crossley (Todmordcu), Is. Gd.; S. 

Davies (Liverpool), Is. ; B. E. A. (Dean 

Street, K.), Is. 0<1.0 15 0 

July 12.—Charles Harper (Oxford), 28. 6d.; 

VV. C. Parks (Manchester), Is.; Charlet 
Dew (Wolverhampton), 3d.; Per Fred Her¬ 
ring (Wemeth High School. Oldham), 

£1 38. 3d. ; Per John Stafford (.Mouswold), 
lOs. ; W. H. Rud (Cotham), Is.; Amphi¬ 
bious, Is.; Per Alan Murdoch (Tunbridge 
Wells), 68. ; C. F. Parrish (Bradford), Is.; 

** Lorna Doone" (Croydon), 10s. ; J. .Arthur 
Clarke (Wiiigham), 18. .. . .. 2 17 0 


July 13.—George Bovet (Victoria Street), £ s. el¬ 
ls. 4d. ; W. Bowt, 6d. ; W. Adams (Bir- 
mingham), 61.; NV. H. Maslen and Brother 
(Oystermoutli), Js. t ; y*er James JacoWy 
(Qrec-iliithe), £4 Ids.; Per Harry Thrush 
(Bnyswater), 148. 4d. ; Allrert H. Thoniton 
(Idle), Is. :kl.; Per Thomas Barker (Broek- 
ley). 58. Cd.; A. E. Crook (Gravesend). 

2a. 6d.6 6 5 

July 14.—Anonymous,* 4d.; Willing, but not 
able. 28. ; Reader of Boy's Own Paper, 

2.5. (Id. ; William Cameron (Netlier Dal¬ 

keith), Is. : IbiljTootlhoose, 23.; H. J. P. 
(Kingsland Road), Is. .. 0 8 JO 

July 15. - Shopkeeper, Cd.; Anonymous, 28.; 

Etonian. 28. (kl.; Per T. Lee Lloyd (Knuls- 
ford). KJs. 8d. : A. H. G. C., Is. ; Per Lilia 

M. Metcalfe (Normanton), lOs.; Tom Pinch, 

Si- .1 14 1 

July IC —George Reid (Glasgow), 6s. ; Wm, 

T. Forrester (Cupar, Fife). Is ; W. Ander¬ 
son (St. Andrews), is. ; Wm. Hurd (Wal- 
cot, Bath). Is. ; James J. Newman (l>al- 
Bton\ £1 38. Cd. ; Child (.Mickleham), 3a. .. 1 14 C 

July 18.—A Ix)ver of Sailors (Scarlroro*), 5s-; 

W. P. Tuoby (Portsmouth), Ss. ; Francis 
Longmore (Lifford, co. Donegal). 28. Cd. . 

J. W. Addison (I.«dbury Road, w ). Is.; 

Charles Edmund Fox (Castle Blayney), 2s.; 

Cecil Henry Fox. 28. Cd.; /^crEniest Saun- 

dei-s (Chelmsford), 128, Cd. 1 10 ft 

July 19.—A. B. (Harrogate), 2.s. ; Hugh 4L 
Ross (Ravenglass), Is. ; Edwin Wood 
(Cheadle, Hulme), 28.; John A. I ran (Ply¬ 
mouth), 28. : Per Harry Anderson (Bays- 
water), £1 Cs. Cd.; Per Mary Barnes (Sail), 

lOs.2 3 6 

July 20.— Per Thomas King (Pollokshaws), 

£3 lOs.; William Kerwood (Donington). 5s.; 

A Poy Friend, Is.; Arthur Eniest RusseT 
(.Newport, Bani-staple), Is. : H. M. T. K. 
(Misterton), 28. ; Per W'iUiam Falrbaim 
(Edinburgh), £5 48.; Per J. Pugh (Sei* 

House School, Eastbourne), £1 Is.; Mrs. 

Buckley (Ashurst Wood), 10s.; Richard T. 

Buckley. .58 ; v. F. E. (Hfc.-ne Hill). 2s. Cd.; 

J. G. (Duckworth Lane), 28. ; C. C. KiuU 
'Godmanchester), Is.; VV. A. Ralston (Edin¬ 
burgh), 28. ; J. Adkins (Ramsgate), 2s. OJ. 11 9 O 

July 21.—Allster Moody Stuart and Friends 
(Gareraount). Cs.; J. Smith, 28. (kl. .. 0 & €» 

July 22.—William J. Galloway, lOs. ; Alfred 

N. .itliicfaydeu, 58. ; Harold Tarbolton, 53. ; 

Geo. Williamson, 28. 3<1.; Oscar Wild, 23 ; 

O. Reynolds Turner, 2s ; F. K. Littlewoml. 

Is. (Boys of Britannia School, VVlvilley' 

Range, Manchester); J, R. N. (Dalkeith), 

3.5. 4d.; George A. Johnston (Bath), l.a.; 

('hristie, 28. ; A Friend, 2s.; J. M. Watson, 

23. (kl. ; Ernest Whitlock (Burghfield 
School), Is.; A. E. Harris (Piccadilly), Is. 2 9 1 

July 23.—Harry Haigh (Halifax), Is. 34.1.; Per 
Walter Orton (Enderi)y Hid). £1 8<i.; Per 
Stephen Brown (Ongar), £2 48. ; Henry 
Maurice Tickell (Great Malvern), 5s. ; 

D. VV. Lewin (Ramsgate), Is.; Per Marnva- 
duke R4>gers (Hyde), £1 58.; Richar<l Vin¬ 
cent Jellicoe (Wingfield Rank), 2s. Cd.; Per 
F. G. Rowe (Cherbourg House School, 

Great Malvern), £1 88.; William Malcolm 
Macleod (Stornoway). Is. Cd. ; D. B, VV. 


(Stirling), Is.6 17 5 

Carried forward .. £91 011 


• The anoui'mons donor of this amount aent a» 
a shilling in an ordinary envelope. As it is quite con- 
trar>' to the Post Ollice regulations to e'jclose coiu in 
nnreguftered letters, we had to pay 8d. before tho 
authorities would deliver the letter us. thus leaving 
4d. only to the credit of the Lifeboat account. By far 
the best way of sending small amounts is by postal 
order. You can buy one of these oniers of any value 
from Is. upwards, at any post-office, the charge being 
Id. for Is. or Is. Cd.— Id. for 28. (kl., 5s., or 7s. Cd.—2il- 
for lOs., 128. Cd., 158., 178. Cd.,or 208. These amounta 
are of course iu addition to the value of tlie onler. 
Thus, if you w'ant to send us l3., you must go to a 
post-oflice and ask for a postal order for that amount, 
and pay the clerk Is. O^d., and so on, according to the 
amount of your donation. The pmtaI orders should be 
made payable to Joseph Tam at the Chief Ojper^ 
London, 

Another way of sending cash is to purchase from 
a post-office a registration envelope for 2d.. wrap your 
cash in thick paper, enclose it in the envelope, adaresa 
it to the Editor of the BuY’8 OWN Paper. 66 , Pater¬ 
noster Row, put a Id. stamp on it, and take it to the 
clerk at your post-office, who will register the address 
in his book, and give you a receipt. 

Either of the. above methods is safer than sending 
postage-stamps, although these tcill be received if our 
readers prefer to send their contributions in stamps. 

A girl, who signs herself **A Willing Helper,” after 
i referring to the interest with which both she and her 
parents read the Bor’s Own Paper, adds: ” I shouliF 
like to be one of the number who, with God's help, are 
going to try and get the required sum. I have a 8hil> 
ling a week, so can well afford to spare some of it, and 
my father and mother think it will be very nice to 
help. We have a brother at sea—he is going to Aus¬ 
tralia for his health, so vou need not be surprised vo 
[ are quite willing to do what we can.” 
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Price One Penny. 
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A SCHOOL STORY. 

By Ahcori R. Hope, 

*' Advtnture* of a Boston Boy,’ etc., etc. 
CHAPTER ir. 

iu or three days passed, during which 
Mr. Brooks saw nothing of Toby’s im- 
Bfen. At last he sent a lower school boy 
l^jhis memory about it. By the hands 
same messenger Toby sent back a 
T skimpy and crumpled piece of paper, 
thereto a violent remark, which the 
is Mercury did not tbiok needful to 
sst to his employer. The master, how- 
^ declined to receive it in this way. 
■W been thinking over the matter, and 
*>dered it would not be doing his duty 
■toit to the obstinate humours of a fifth 
% fellow. 

fc once more the lower school boy, not 
ideaaed to have to ’ use his legs rather 
• his brains for a change, sped on an 


*'One fool at a time, please I"' 
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errand to Toby, 'whom he found in all his 
glory, busy unpacking the new bats and 
balls which had just oome from London 
for the second eleven. 

“ You’ve got to bring it yourself. He 
says it is not respectful.” 

“ You’ve got to get a clout on the head,” 
snapped Toby, just as Antony was moved 
to wreak hu wrath on the emissary, of 
Csasar. 

*' I am but as a guiltless messenger ? ” 
the small boy might have protested, but he 
thought it more prudent to decamp with¬ 
out another word when once he had served 
the summons entrusted to him. 

The ancient German tribes and the Red 
Indians, we are told, when summoned to 
a palaver, were wont frO assert their inde¬ 
pendence by being in no hurry to reach the 
rendezvous. Thus, it was only after a con¬ 
siderable delay that Toby presented himself 
in the room where Mr. Brooks was instruct¬ 
ing the lowest form in the art of hand¬ 
writing, in his opinion not the least impor¬ 
tant part of education. He himself wrote 
a hand like copper-plate, whereas boys of 
Toby’s stamp were rather inclined to agree 
with Tom TuUiver in rejoicing that they 
were not in danger of such mean accom¬ 
plishments—conceited young donkeys ! 

“ Hill, why have you not brought me 
your imposition before this ? ” 

“ Here it is,” said Toby, shortly. 

“ Well, better late than never. Stop a 
bit, though, till I look over it. Dear me— 
what a scrawl! Can’t you write better 
than this ? 1 can hardly read a word of 
it.” 

“It’s Latin,” said Toby, an impudent 
hint on his part that in the English master’s 
case it could not be said, 

** Latin was for him no more difficile, 

Than for a blackbird ’tis to whistle.” 

“ It might just as well be Assyrian or 
Chaldee. I call it blots and scratches: 
This is not the way to write an imposition 
—tut! tut! And surely there aren’t, a 
hundred lines here.” 

Mr. Brooks began carefully to count the 
lines, while Toby leant against a desk and 
looked about him as if much at his ease. 
He was “playing to the gallery,” the 
small boys, of whom the more graceless 
were delighted to see their master thus 
bearded in his den. 

“ I thought, so,” said Mr. Brooks, when 
ho had finished his scrutiny. “ There are 
about a dozen lines short. You can’t sup¬ 
pose that any of the other masters would 
take an imposition done like this.” 

“ I don’t know—they trust to my 
honour,” quoth Toby. 

“ Your honour! ” 

“Well, I didn’t count the lines,” said 
Toby, sulkily, quailing a little before this 
reproachful exclamation. 

Mr. Brooks deliberately tore up the 
pajMr, then said, in a firm tone, for which 
he nad been nerving himself during the last 
two or three minutes, 

“ I am sorry to see, Kill, that you are 
trjdng to set my authority at nought, but 
you are much mistaken if you think to gain 
anything by this foolish conduct. You 
will write me two hundred lines ; you will 
do them neatly, and you will bring them 
to mo yourself before lock-up this evening. 
Do you understand ? ” 

** Yes, I understand,” replied Toby, dog¬ 
gedly. 

“ Now you may go,” said Mr. Brooks, 
looking up at the big boy with all the com- 
mandingness he could throw into his eye. 


¥be Soy’^ Own 


For a moment they stared at each other; 
it was like a sculptured group representing 
the contest of mind with matter. Then 
Toby turned on his heel and stalked out, 
defiant to the last, slamming the door 
behind him, as a knight of old might batter 
a challonge on the shield at his foeman’s 
gate. 

You may imagine how the injured inno¬ 
cent now brooded over bis wrongs. To 
Goodfellow, vrho sat next him at dinner, he 
confided the story of his unjust imposition, 
as he chose to consider it. 

“ And I suppose you told him you were 
not going to be imposed upon,” said 
Gk)odfellow; but, seeing his friend to be in 
no mood for jesting, he gave him a bit of 
sensible advice. * * Best do it and have done 
with it.” 

“ Do you think I’m going to bo bullied 
by a fellow like that! ” 

“ Yes, Toby, you are as much to be pitied 
as the Irishman who killed his father and 
mother, then recommended himself to 
mercy as a poor orphan.” 

“ You wouldn’t talk that way if you had 
been served so. I should like to see you 
catching it from Brooks.” 

“ Perhaps not, but I don’t care for 
fishing—I keep clear of rod and lines, and 
Brooks too. But if I had got myself 
hooked like you, I should be glad anyhow 
that it was such a wet day and there could 
be no cricket.’* 

This hint was lost upon Toby, who had 
a mind to amuse himself in another way 
than cricket that afternoon. A circus was 
exhibiting in the small town which gives 
its name to this school; and our hero, 
being a keen amateur of all kinds of 
athletic feats, was minded to patronise the 
performtmeo. So he did, and here some¬ 
thing occurred which did not help to smooth 
his ruffled feeliogs. 

The circus was crowded that wet after¬ 
noon, and a good many of our fellows were 
clustered together on one part of the 
benches. Now these public school boys, 
following the example of their betters at 
Oxford and Cambridge, were rather in the 
way of despising the townspeojjle, and 
behaving on most public occasions as if 
nobody but themselves could be worth 
notice ; in fact they were apt to assert their 
superior character by a display of rudeness 
and bumptiousness. At this circus it seems 
that some of them must needs make them¬ 
selves unusually objectionable, pelting the 
performers and the rest of the audience 
with peas, receiving the stale jokes of the 
clown with groans and hoots, attempting 
to distract the performing pony’s attention, 
chaffing the “ Arab Courier of the Desert ” 
in his unparalleled feats of horsemanship, 
and even throwing out satirical allusions as 
to the waxed moustaches and gold-striped 
trousers of the haughty master of the ring. 
This silly conduct caused a good deal of 
indignation among the more sober part of 
the audience; but their cries of “Order! 
order I ” onlv acted on the young gentle¬ 
men as a challenge to further disorder. 
That is the worst of our public-school dis¬ 
cipline ; it secures a considerable degree of 
respect fpr its own authorities, at the price 
of too great want of that self-respect which 
produces becoming modesty and politeness 
to outsiders. 

Madame Something, “the most daring 
equestrienne in the world,” all skirts and 
spangles, and breathless from bounding 
through half a dozen paper hoops, was 
resting gracefully upon her ambling pie¬ 
bald steed, while the usual comic interlude 
took place between the master of the ring 


and the painted lackadaisical scarecrow o 
a clown. 

“ Now then, fool, will you help this yoiin « 
lady off ’er ’orse ? ” ‘ 

For answer, Mr. Merriman stooped dowr 
and pretended to be groping for some thin ^ 
in the sawdust. 

“ Do you ’ear me, sir. What are yoi 
about there ? ” said the gold-laced dignitary 
with a crack of his whip. 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed the clown, in a melan¬ 
choly whine, which was the chief point 
of his comicality. “ Please don’t, sir. 1 
was only looking for the h you dropped 
You’ll want to put it in somewhere pre¬ 
sently.” 

Loud laughter from the benches, and 
down went the clown again with his bach 
to the boj's, offering a tempting mark tc 
one of them who happened to have a tennis 
bnli handyv The ball flew into the arena, 
a sounding whack was heard, and the pooi 
clown started up with an “ Oh ! ” in real 
earnest this time. This caused no little 
sensation, as you may suppose. There was 
a cry of “ Shame! ” from one side and 
a loud laugh from the benches where the 
boys sat, but in a moment it was hushed, 
and everybody waited to hear what the 
clown would say or do. He had recovered 
his self-possession, and facing round 
towards the assailant, remarked quietly 
and distinctly, 

“ One fool at a time, please ! ” 

At once from every part of the circle 
arose roars of laughter, inextinguishable as 
the mirth of Olympus over Vulcan’s un¬ 
gainly shamble. Every eye was turned 
upon the group of boys, among whom a 
face rod as fire too clearly marked out the 
offender. It was Toby that, thinking to 
score off the poor clown, found himself so 
neatly bowled out by this man of motley, 
who was evidently not such a fool as he 
looked. 

Picking up the ball, he advanced as if to 
give it back, but when be came in front of 
Toby he suddenly snatched off his cox¬ 
comb, and made as if offering it to our 
discomfited hero, who, for his part, wished 
himself in detention or anywhere when he 
thus became the most prominent figure in 
this extempore performance. 

“ Will you take the fool’s cap, sir ? ” said 
the clown, with mock humility; then turn¬ 
ing round, he appealed to the rest of the 
audience. “ Does it not fit him ? Ladies 
and gentlemen, two can play the fool, but 
some folks can’t play so well as others. 
Englishmen always stand up for fair play, 
and you can judge who has got hold of the 
red-hot end of the poker.” 

Never did the clown make a hit which 
called forth greater applause. Almost all 
the spectators took his side, and rewarded 
this practical repartee Avith cheer after 
cheer, mingled with loud cries of “ Turn 
him out!” “Where’s the police?” and 
hisses directed against poor Toby, sitting 
shamefaced and helpless as if in the 
pillory, with even his own schoolfellows 
laughing at him. It vras to little purpose 
that the band struck up, and the fair 
equestrienne resumed her wild career, and 
the master of the ring cracked his whip 
vehemently in the design of diverting 
public attention. The disturbance went on 
for some minutes, several persons showing 
a desire to eject the originator of it by force, 
which might have led to a free figlit. 
Indeed Toby could hardly be withheld 
from making at the clown, when he begged 
for silence, saying, 

“ Leave the youn^ gentleman alone. 
Don’t you see how frightened he is, poor 
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little fellow! He has his nursemaid to 
settle with for this.” 

More guffaws, in which the excitement 
began to spend itself, and the audience to 
settle down again to their amusement. 
Toby braved it out a little longer, but pre¬ 
sently took an opportunity, on the entrance 
of two elephants, to slip off with whatever 
sir of lofty contempt he could command, 
and disappeared, not without being noticed 
and pursued to the door by derisive cries 
from some who were not sorry to see one 
of these uppish young gentlemen get so 
decidedly the worst of his bumptious¬ 
ness. 

Savage and sore as Bruin the bear when, 
having been caught in such a trap by 
Eenai5 the fox, he was drummed out of 
the parish and narrowly escaped with part 
of his skin, even thus, smarting in mind, 
and his ears still tingling from the sounds 
of popular disapproval, Toby came back to 
the school and betook himself to his fast¬ 
ness, the fifth form room, where no one as 
yet could be aware of bis humiliation, or 
where at least few would venture to cast it 
in his face. But there he found the very 
pereon of all others whom ho would rather 
not meet. 

The fifth form, especially those of them 
who had not come to have studies to sit in, 
used their room out of school hours as a 
sort of club, the entrance to which was 
somewhat jealously guarded. They sub¬ 
scribed among themselves for several papers, 
md could boast of taking in more than one 
popular publication which was not to be 
found even in the masters’ common room. 
Now, that week there happened to appear 
in the “ Illustrated London News” a picture 
of the college of which our English 
master’s son was a distinguished ornament. 
Xaturally Mr. Brooks was interested in this 
illustration, and one of the fellows had 
civilly asked him to look at it; else this was 
the last place where one might have 
expected to encounter him. 

Toby did not notice him at first, but 
strode up to the table, impatiently tossing 
over the newspapers which lay there, and 
complaining, in loud angry tones, 

“ What becomes of ^ our papers ? I 
believe the servants prig them. You never 
can find what you want.” 

Then somebody nudged him, directing 
his attention to the seat near the fireplace, 
^here little Mr. Brooks sat, half covered by 
the sheet of a journal. As soon as Toby 
saw him he clapped on again the straw 
hat which he had just pulled off, and looked 
<la?ger8 at the master, as much as to say, 

“ What business have you here ? ” but mS:. 
Brooks thought this a good opportunity for 
sweetening any ill blood there might be 
between them. 

“ Come, Hill,” he said, “ you don’t look 
pleasant at me, but surely we are not 
gomg to quarrel over this little matter.” 

‘‘Who said I wanted to quarrel?” 
muttered Toby. 

‘‘Well, are you doing that imposition 
properly for me ? ” 

“ No, I’m reading the paper.” 

“ I am very sorry you persist in taking 
such a tone about it. I know this isn’t the 
place to talk shop, but, for your own good, 

I beg you not to fail in writing this impo¬ 
sition, for if it is not forthcoming at the 
bine I appointed, you shall have it, doubled 
ugain.” 

Tubv gave a snort and buried himself in 
bis paper, and as Mr. Brooks was leaving , 
Ibe room he asked, half aloud, 

“What’s that cad doing here ? ” 

Mr. Brooks started, stopped, took two or 


three more steps towaids the door, then 
turned round upon Toby, asking sharply, 

“ Are you speaking of me ? Answer me, 
sir.” 

Toby did not answer for a moment or 
two, then said, deliberately, “ I wasn’t 
8x>ea1dng to you.” 

“Equivocation! ” cried the English 
master, suddenly stirred to high excite¬ 
ment. “Did you call me a cad? I will 
not put up with this ; tell me the truth.” 

“ Perhaps I did,” admitted Toby, with his 
blackest look. He had gone further than 
he may have intended, but he was not going 
to draw back before all the other boys, who 
were staring at this imaocountable out¬ 
break. 

“And what do you mean, Hill, by this 
insolence ? Nobody, however high in the 
school, has any right to offer such an insult 
to a master. It is unbearable ! ” cried Mr. 
Brooks, his voice trembling with passion, 
for he too had lost his temper, while, as ho 
flamed out, Toby giew sullen and dogged. 

“ I said what I said, and you can think 
what you like to think of it, if you will 
come spying about to hear what we say of 
you.” 

“ Hold your stupid tongue, Toby,” inter¬ 
posed the fellow who had brought Mr. 
Brooks into the room. “ He doesn’t think 
what he is saying, sir. He’ll be sorry for 
it after a bit.” 

“ Will he, though ? He’ll be nothing of 
the sort.” 

“ I shall not ask him,” said the English 
master, putting a great restraint on him¬ 
self, but speafing still in no little agita¬ 
tion. “ I hope he will live to feel sorry for 
his unprovoked rudeness to a man old 
enough to be his grandfather. But I have 
home with him too long: ho must now 
have to deal with the Warden.” With 
which significant threat Mr, Brooks 
hastily withdrew, leaving Toby to hear 
from his companions that he had got him¬ 
self into a pretty scrape ; as if, for all his 
bravado, he did not know that well enough 
without their telling him. 

He had not long to wait for the reckon¬ 
ing to which he might now expect to be 
called. It so happened that Mr. Brooks 
came across the Warden almost immediately, 
who, on hearing his complaint, thought it 
a matter of such importance as to be looked 
into without delay. They both came to me 
as master of the house to which Toby 
belonged, and so for *the first time I 
learned something of what my troublesome 
charge had been about. My private room 
was turned into a court, whither Toby and 
two or three other boys, as witnesses, were 
summoned forthwith. 

Then came a scene not usual in public- 
school life. Before us three inquisitors 
stood the accused, red-handed from his of¬ 
fence, and still in the very worst of tempers, 
though somewhat subdued by finding him¬ 
self in the presence of the Warden. Mr. 
Brooks, excited and angry as few had ever 
seen him, could hardly compose himself so 
as to make his accusation. Toby, called on 
for his defence, mumbled out a few lame 
sentences. 

“ He said this—and he said that—and he 
did so and so.” 

“ Don’t call me he, sir! Call me Mr. 
Brooks,” burst out the English master, 
fuming with pent-up indignation. 

“ Well he —I mean Mr. Brooks^—told me 
that he —I mean Mr. Brooks—^wouldn’t let 
me give him —I mean Mr. Brooks.” 

The misguided boy was evidently trying 
to brazen out his rudeness by fresh imper¬ 
tinence, seeing no less silly way of facing 
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the danger; but the Warden quickly cut 
him short. 

“ Silence, sir ! Yon are only proving 
more and more distinctly the truth of Mr , 
Brooks’s complaint against you. I will 
hear no more. You must of course write 
this imposition, and double, as you were 
ordered; hut you must also apologise to 
Mr. Brooks before all your form, for the 
gross insolence with which you have be¬ 
haved towards him.” 

“ 0» %vhat compulsion must I f tell me 
that ! ” so might be translated the hard sot 
look that came over Toby’s face as he heard 
this. 

“ Or else you must leave the school,” the 
Warden went on, in his calm, determined 
tones, far more formidable than the most 
violent ebullitions of passion. “This is 
not the first time that 1 have had similar 
complaints against you; but I mean it to 
be the last. All discipline would be at an 
end if ill-conditioned boys were with 
impunity to disobey and insult any master 
as you take it upon your; 'If to do.” 

“ I am not going to apologise,” suddenly 
snarled Toby, with his ugliest frown ; but 
the Warden took no notice of this interrup¬ 
tion. 

“ You ^vill have one day to think over it. 
To-morrow at five o’clock I shall come to 
the fifth form room, where every boy will 
be in his place. Mr. Brooks, will you bo 
so good as to be present ? And this boy 
may then take his choice between tagging 
your pardon most unreservedly, or ceasing 
to belong to the school, which shall consist 
of gentlemen so long as I am at the head 
of it.” 

At this mention of gentlemen you should 
have seen the scornfully significant smile 
which Toby turned upon Mr. Brooks, 
making the poor man flush and tremble 
afresh. The other hoys who were present 
seemed concerned for their audacious school¬ 
fellow ; but his temper had fairly got the 
bit between its teeth now, and threats and 
warnings could only rouse him to a higher 
pitch of cantankerous obstinacy. William 
Tell refusing to salute the tyrant’s cap, 
\Vallaco spuming allegiance to the English 
king, Demosthenes denouncing Philip, 
Ajax defying the lightning, Horatius 
Cocles defending the bridge, Guy J’awkcs 
before his judges, Eoderick Dhu face to 
face with Fitzjames, the Old Guard 
declaring that it died but never surren¬ 
dered,—none of these famous characters 
could have worn a loftier mien of detianco 
than this hulking lad gave back to tho 
coldly severe gaze of our head, and with 
an impudent stare silently dared him to do 
his worst. 

“ What studied torments, tyrant, hast thou for 

me ? 

What wheels ? racks ? fires ? W'hat flaying, 
boiling 

In leads or oils ? What old or newer torture 

Most I receive ? ” 

It was an absurd and also a painful exhi- ^ 
bition. J, who always had a sneaking 
kindness for Toby, in spite of his faults, ; 
never saw him look to so little advantage. ] 
So at this point I will drop the curtain, 
only giving the reader to know that our 
Warden was a man as little likely to alter 
his decrees as if they were laws of the Medes 
and Persians. And now, Toby, thou art in 
a parlous case, unless thou canst bend that 
dogged spirit of thine to pass humbly 
beneath the yoke. 

{To be continued.) 
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THE GIANT RAFT; 

Oi:, EIGHT TirXDEED LEAGUES 
THt: AMAZON. 

By Jl LKS VER^’E, 

Author o/“ The Boy Captain," etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XVII.—AN ATTACK. 
OWEYER, if Alanoel, to avoid givin" rise 
to a violent scene on board, said no- 
1 bing on the subject of Torres, he resolved 
to have an explanation with Benito. 


I mother and sister, and seeldng to introduce 
I himself into that intimacy with your family 
q;^ I which is already mine.” 

" I “ Manoel,” gravely answered Benito, “ I 
share your aversion for this dubious indi¬ 
vidual, and had I consulted my feelings, I 
would already have driven Torres off the 
raft! But I dare not! ” 

“You dare not?” said Manoel, seizing 
the hand of his friend. “ You dare not ? ” 
“ Listen to me, Manoel,” continued 
Benito. “ You have observed Torres well, 
have you not? You have remarked his at- 
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“ Benito,” he began, after taking him to 
the bow of the jangada, “ I have some¬ 
thing to say to you.” 

Benito, generally so good-humoured, 
stopped as he looked at Manoel, and a cloud 
came over bis countenance. 

“I know why,” he said; “it is about 
Torres.” 

“ Yes, Benito.” 

“ And I also wish to speak to you.” 

“ You have then noticed his attentions to 
Minha?” said Manoel, turning pale. 

“Ah! It is not a feeling of jealousy, 
though, that exasperates you against such 
a man ? ” said Benito, quickly. 

“ No!” replied Manoel. “Decidedly not! 
Heaven forbid I should do such an injury 
to the girl who is to become my wife. No, 
Benito! She holds the adventurer in 
horror! I am not thinking anything of 
that fort; but it distresses me to see this 
adventurer constantly obtruding himself 
by his presence and conversation on your 


I tentions to my sister! Nothing can be 
I truer I But while you have been noticing 
that, have you not seen that this annoying 
man never keeps his eyes off my father, no 
matter if he is near to him or far from him, 
and that be seems to have some spiteful 
secret intention in watching him with such 
unaccountable persistency ? ” 

“What are you talking about, Benito? 
Have you any reason to think that Torres 
bears some grudge against Joam Garral ? ” 
“ No ! I think nothing ! ” replied Benito, 
“ it is only a presentiment! But look 
well at Torres, study his face with care, and 
you w 11 see what an evil grin he has 
whenever my father comes into his sight.” 

“ Well then,” exclaimed Manoel, “if it 
is so, Benito, the more reason for clearing 
him out!” 

“More reason—or less reason,” replied 
Benito. “ Manoel, I fear—what ? I know 
not — but to force my father to get rid of 
Torres would perhaps be imprudent! I 


I repeat it, I am afraid, though no positive 
I fact enables me to explain my fear to 
I myself! ” 

And Benito seemed to shudder with anger 
as he said these words. 

“Then,” said Manoel, “you think we 
had better wait ? ” 

“ Yes; wait, before doing anything, but 
above all things let us be on our guard ! ” 

“After all,” answered Manoel, “in 
twenty days we shall be at Manaos. Thera 
Torres must stop. There ho will leave 
us, and we shall be relieved of his pre¬ 
sence for good ! Till then we must keep 
our eyes on him ! ” 

“ You understand me, Manoel ?” asked 
Benito. 

“ I understand you, my friend, my 
brother I ” replied Manoel, “ although I 
do not share, and cannot share, your 
fears! What connection can possibly exist 
between your father and this adventurer ? 
Evidently your father has never seem 
him ! ” 

“ I do not say that my father knows 
Torres,” said Benito, “but assuredly it 
seems to me that Torres knows my father. 
What was the fellow doing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the fazenda when we met 
him in the forest of Iquitos ? Why did he 
then refuse the hospitality which we 
offered, so as to afterwards manage to force, 
himself on us as our travelling companion ? 
We arrive at Tabatinga, and there he is as 
if he was waiting for us ! The probability 
is that these meetings were in pursuance of 
a preconceived plan. When I see the 
shifty, dogged look of Torres, all this 
crowds on my mind. I do not know! I 
am losing myself in things that defy ex¬ 
planation ! Oh ! why did I ever think of 
I offering to take him on board this raft ? ” 

“ Be calm, Benito, I pray you ! ” 

“ Manoel! ” continued Benifo, who 
seemed to be pow'erless to contain himself, 
“ think you that if it only concerned me 
—this man who inspires us all with such 
aversion and disgust—I should hesitate 
to throw him overboard ? But when 
it concerns my father, I fear lest in giving 
way to my impressions I may be injuring 
my object! Something tolls mo that witii 
this scheming fellow there may. be danger 
in doing anything until ho has given us the 
right—the right and the duty—to do it. In 
short, on the jangada, he is in our power, 
and if we both keep good w’atch over my 
father, we can spoil his game, no matter 
how sure it may be, and force him to un¬ 
mask and betray himself! Then wait a 
little longer I ” 

The arrival of Torres in the bow of the 
raft broke off the conversation. Torre.s 
looked sl}ly at the two young men, but 
said not a word. 

Benito w'as not deceived when he said 
that the adventurer’s eyes re never off 
Joam Garral us long as he fancied ho was 
unobserved. 

No! he was not deceived when he said 
that Torres’s face grew evil when he looked 
at his father! 

By what mysterious bond could these 
tw’O men—one nobleness itself, that was 
self-evidcLt —be connected with each 
other ? 

Such being the state of affairs it Avas 
certainly difficult for Torres, constantly 
watched as ho was by the two young men, 
by FragOso and Lina, to make a single 
movement without having instantly^ to 
repress it. Ferbiips he understood tlie 
position. If he did, he di<l not show it, 
for his manner changed not in the least. 

Satisfied with thtir mutual explanation. 


























Manoel and Benito promised to keep him 
in sight without doing anything to awaken 
his suspicions. 

Daring the following days the jangada 
passed on the right the mouths of the 
rivers Camara, Am, and Yuripari, whose 
waters instead of flowing into the Ama¬ 
zon run off to the south to feed the Rio 
(ies Purus, and return by it into the main 
river. At five o’clock on the evening of 
the 10th of August, they put into the island 
of Cocos. 

They there j)assed a “seringal.” This 
name is applied to a caoutchouc planta¬ 
tion, the caoutchouc being extracted from 
the “ seringueira ” tree, whoso scientific 
name is tijthonia elasticu. 

It is said that by negligence or bad 
management, the number of these trees is 
decreasing in the basin of the Amazon, but 
the forests of serin gueira-trees are still 
very considerable on the banks of the 
Madeira, Pums, and other tributaries. 

There were here some twenty Indians 
collecting and working the caoutchouc, an 
operation which principally takes place 
during the months of May, June, and 
July. 

After having ascertained that the trees, 
well prepared by the river floods which 
have bathed their stems to a height of about 
four feet, are in good condition for the 
harvest, the Indians set to work. 

Incisions are made into the alburnum of 
the seriiigueiras; below the wound small 
pots are attached, which twenty-four hours 
suffice to fill with a milky sap. It can 
also be collected by means of a hollow 
bamboo, and a receptacle placed on the 
ground at the foot of the tree. 

The sap being obtained, the Indians, to 
prevent the separation of its peculiar resins, 
fumigate it over a fire of the nuts of the 
assai palm. By spreading out the sap on a 
wooden scoop, and shaking it in the smoke, 
its coagulation is almost immediately ob¬ 
tained ; it assumes a greyish yellow tinge 
and solidifies. The layers formed in suc¬ 
cession are detached from the scoop, ex¬ 
posed to the sun, hardened, and assume the 
brownish colour with which we are faiui- 
liar. The manufacture is then complete. 

Benito, finding a capital opportunity, 
bought from the Indians all the caoutchouc 
stored in their cabins, which, by the way, 
are mostly built on piles. The price he 
gave them was sufficiently remunerative, 
and they were highly satisfied. 

Four days later, on the 14th of August, 
the jangada passed the mouths of the 
Fur us. 

This is another of the large affluents of 
the Amazon, and seems to possess a navi¬ 
gable course, even for largo ships, of over 
bve hundred leagues. It rises in the south¬ 
west, and measures nearly five thousand 
f^t across at its j unction with the main 
river. After winding beneath the shade of 
Reuses, tahuaris, nipa palms, and cecropias, 
it enters the Amazon by five mouths. 

Hereabouts Araujo tho pilot managed 
with great ease. The course of the river 
Was but slightly obstructed with islAnds, 
^nd besides, from one bank to another its 
width is about two leagues. 

The current, too, took along the jangada 
®iore steadily, and on the 18th of August it 
"l^opped at the village of Pasquero to pass 
tbft night. 

The sun was already low on the horizon, 
with the rapidity peculiar to these low 
b'ltitudps, was about to set vertically, like 
en rmous meteor. 

Jeam Garral and his wife, Lina, and old 
^ybfle, were in front of the house. 
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Torres, after having for an instant turned 
towards Joam, os if he would speak to 
him, and prevented perhaps by the arrival 
of Passanha, who had come to bid the 
family good-night, had gone back to his 
cabin. 

The Indians and the negroes were at their 
quarters along the sides. Araujo, seated 
at the bow, was watching the current 
which extended straight away in front of 
him. 

Manoel and Benito, with their eyes 
wide open, but chatting with apparent 
indifference, walked about the central 
part of the raft awaiting the hour of re¬ 
pose. 

All at once Manoel stopped Benito with 
his hand and said, 

“ What a queer smell! Am I wrong? 
Do you not notice it ? ” 

“ One would say that it was the odour of 
burning musk ! ” replied Benito. “ There 
ought to be some alligators asleep on the 
neighbouring beach ! ” 

“ Well, Nature has done wisely in allow¬ 
ing them so to betray themselves.’* 

“ Yes,” said Benito, “ it is fortunate, for 
they are sufficiently formidable creatures!” 


selves in its pursuit, either by swimming 
through the waters propelled by their fails 
or running along the bank with a speed no 
man can equal. 

It is on these huge beaches that tho 
caymans are born, live, and die, not with¬ 
out affording extraordinary examples of 
longevity. Not only can the old ones, the 
centenarians, be recognised by the greenish 
moss which carpets their carcass and is 
scattered over its protubersnees, but by 
their natural ferocity \vhich increases with 
age. As Benito said, they are formidable 
creatures, and it is fortunate that their 
attacks can be guarded against. 

Suddenly cries were hoard in tlio bow. 

“ Caymans ! caymans! ” 

Manoel and Benito came forward and 
looked. 

Three large saurians, from fifteen to 
twenty feet long, had managed to clumber 
on to the platform of the raft. 

“ Bring the guns ! Bring the ,guns ! ” 
sTioutcd Benito, making signs to the 
Indians and the blacks to get behind. 

” Into the house ! ” said Manoel, ‘‘ make 
haste ! ” 

And in truth as they could not attack 



Fragoso and the Cayman. 


Often at the close of the day these 
saurians love to stretch themselves on the ; 
shore, and install themselves comfortably 
there to pass the night. Crouched at the 
opening of a hole, into which they have 
crept back, they sleep with the mouth open, 
the upper jaw perpendicularly erect, so as 
to lie in wait for their prey. To these 
amphibians it is but sport to launch them- 


them at once the best thing they could do 
was to get into shelter without rielay. 

It was done in an instant. The Garral 
family took refuge in the house, where the 
two young men joined them. The Indiain 
and the negroes ran into their huts aiit* 
cabins. 

As they were shutting the door, 

“ And Minha ? ” said Manoel. 
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“She is not there!’* replied Lina, who 
had just run to her mistress’s room. 

“Not there! where is she, then?” ex¬ 
claimed her mother, and they all shouted 
at once. 

“Minha! Minha! ” 

No reply, 

“There she is on the bow of the 
jangada ! ” said Benito. 

“ Minha! ” shouted Manoel. 

The two young men, and Fragoso and 
Joam Garral, thinking no more of danger, 
rushed out of the house guns in hand. | 
Scarcely were they outside than two of 
the alligators made a half turn and ran 
towards them. 

A dose of buckshot in the head, close to 
the eye, from Benito, stopped one of the 
monsters, who, mortally wounded, writhed 
in frightful convulsions and fell on his 
side. 

But the second still lived, and came on, 
and there was no way of avoiding him. 

The huge alligator tore up to Joam 
Garral, and after Imocking him over with a 
sw'eep of his tail, ran at him with open 
jaws. 

At this moment Torres rushed from the 
cabin, hatchet in hand, and struck such a 
terrific blow that its edge sunk into the 
jaw of the cayman and left him defence¬ 
less. 

Blinded by the blood, the animal flew to 
the side and, designedly or not, fell over 
and was lost in the stream. 

“Minha! Minha!” shouted Manoel in 
distraction, when he got to the bow of the 
jangada. 

Suddenly she came in view. She had 
taken refuge in the cabin of Araujo, and 
the cabin had just been upset by a powerful 
blow from the third alligator. Minha was 
flying aft, pursued by the monster, who 
was not six feet away from her. 

Minha fell. 

A second shot from Benito failed to stop 
the cayman. It only struck the animal’s 
carapace, and the scales flew in splinters, 
but the ball did not penetrate. 

Manoel threw himself at the girl to raise 
her, or to snatch her from death! A side 
blow from the animal’s tail knocked him 
do^vn too. 

Minha fainted, and the mouth of the 
alligator opened to crush her ! 

And then Fragoso jumped on to the 
animal, and thrust in a knife to the very 
bottom of his throat at the risk of having 
his arm snapped off by the two jaws, had 
they quickly closed. 

Fragoso pulled out his arm in time, but 
he could not avoid the shock of the cay¬ 
man, and was hurled back into the river, 
whose waters reddened all around. 

“Fragoso! Fragoso!” shrieked Lina, 
kneeling on the edge of the raft. 

A second afterwards Fragoso reappeared 
on the surface of the Amazon—safe and 
sound. 

But, at the peril of his life, he had saved 
the young girl, who soon came to. And 
as all hands were held out to him, 
Manoel’s, Yaquita’s, Minha’s, and Lina’s, 
and he did not know what to say, he ended 
by squeezing the hands of tho young 
mulatto. 

However, though Fragoso had saved 
Minha, it was assuredly to the intervention 
of Torres that Joam Garral owed his 
safety. 

• It was not therefore the fazender’s life 
that the adventurer wanted. In tho face 
of this fact, 80 much had to be admitted. 

Manoel said this to Benito in an under¬ 
tone. 


“ That is true ! ” replied Benito, embar¬ 
rassed. “You are right, and in a sense 
it is one cruel care the less ! Nevertheless, 
Manoel, my suspicions still exist! It is not 
always a man’s worst enemy who wishes 
him dead! ” 

Joam Garral w^alked up to Torres. 

“ Thank you, Torres! ” ho said, holding 
out his hand. The adventurer took a step 
or tw'o backwards without replying. 

“ Torres,” continued Joam, “ I am sorr^^ 
that we are arriving at the end of our 
voyage, and that in a few days we must 
part! I ow^e you— ” 

“ Joam Garral,” answ^ered Torres, “ you 
owe me nothing! Your life is precious to 
me above all things! But if you will 
allow me—I have been thinking—in place 
of stopping at Manaos, I will go on to 
Belem. Will you take me there ? ” 

Joam Garral replied by an affirmative 
nod. 

On hearing this demand Benito in an 
unguarded moment was about to intervene, 
but Manoel stopped him, and the young 
man checked himself, though not without 
a violent effort. 

{To he contimied.) 


A WEEK ON THE THAMES. 

By Paul Blake, 

Author of ••Catching a Salmon '* etc. 
CHAPTER YIII. 



now came in sight of the spire of Marlow 
Church, and the Su8|>ension Bridge was soon 
passed. AVe have not yet said much about 
Marlow, although it is not from lack of mate¬ 
rial, for it is one of the best situated places on 
the river, and abounds in interest It is a town 
of some little importance ; it returns a Alember 
to Parliament, has an annual fair, a regattn, 
boasts of an amateur rowing club, a first-rate 
angling association, and a literary and scientific 
institution, together with various other advan¬ 
tages. It is a capital centre for the botanist, 
angler, or archreologist, whilst in every direction 
there are walks abounding in beauty and in¬ 
terest. Shelley lived at ^larlow for some years, 
and w'rote several of his most important ix)en)s 
there. A celebrity of a very ditt'erent sort lies 
buried in the churchyard—Kichardson, the 
famous showman. The history of the town 
reaches back to tho times of the Saxons ; the 
manor w’as given to Queen Matilda by the Con¬ 
queror, and later on belonged to Richanl 
Neville, tho Karl of Warwick. A bridge has 
existed from at least tho fourteenth century, the 


present suspension bridge having been built in 
1835, at a cost of £20,000. The view from it 
by moonlight, looking towards tho lock, is cer¬ 
tainly of the mo.st enchanting description, antL 
even in the daytime the weir, mill, l<^k, ancL 
woods form a scene well worth admiration. 

The steerer must bo very careful in approacn- 
ing the lock. Keep towards the left until past 
the weir, and then to the right for tho loclc 
itself. There is a strong current when the locj^ 
is passed; tho high bank on the towing-patla 
side .shows the inroads of the water. 

“Now for the most important event of tho 
day ! ” cried Budd, as they moored^ underneath 
the overhanging trees of Quarry ^Vood. “ AVe 
must do everything in order to-day, and drop 
river etiquette for once.” 

“ What is river etiquette ? ” asked Ethel. 

“ The exact opposite of what it is on land, 
replied Figgis—“to look after your own wants 
and ignore those of every one else is the main, 
rule. Now please, ladies, do sit still, and let ns 
do all tho work. ” 

“ But this is river etiquette,” retorted Ethel. 
“ I want something to eat, and so I am doing 
what I can to get it for myself.” 

The macintoshes were spread on the ground, 
and a cloth laid on them ; seats were arranged 
around with the help of the cushions placed 
against trees, and by tiie time the tinned salmon 
w^s distributed and eaten, the cook announced 
that the next course—steak cooked on tho fry'- 
ing-pan—was ready. . , , 

“There seems to be a little hitch,* said 
:Martin. “Wo have only eight plates, and there- 
arc but two clean ones left now. Kindly look 
the other way, ladies, whilst I do the necessary 
cleaning.” 

Roughing it did not, however, detract from 
the enjojmient of the feast; they became used 
to having their plates abstracted after eacli 
course, and even enjoyed the salad none the lesa 
for seeing Martin washing it in the river. 

“What a splendid swan!” exclaimed Maggie, 
as a most royal-looking bird swam towards them 
in a dignified way, but finally making a most, 
undignified grab at a piece of “Here 

come a lot of them ; what beauties ! 

The two girls threw pieces of bread to them, 
whilst the crew amused them.selvos by trying to- 
toss celery stalks between their wings, a pro¬ 
ceeding which caused them to hi.ss furiously. 

“Take care,” cried Figgis, as Maggie held 
out a piece of bread in her hands; “ mind it 
doesn’t catch your finger.” ., ,r 

“ They are getting too familiar, said Martin, 
as one put his head over the gunwale of the 
boat and inspected its contents. “Here’s 
something that will keep them occupied some¬ 
time,” and he threw an empty peach-can amongst 
them. But the attraction was not enough, and 
they were .soon crowding round again. ^ ^ 

“ This is too much,’’ said Figgis ; infenors 
always presume on one’s kindness. 

He seized a boat-hook, and by dint of miich 
splashing made them retire tumultuously, hiss¬ 
ing “ like steam,” as Biuld put it. 

“Who owns them all ?” asked Maggie.^ 

“The Crown has about five hundred,” said 
Figgis, “the Dyers’ Company sixty-five, and 
the Vintners’forty-five.” . 

“But how can they tell which is whose? 
They all look exactly alike.” , . , , 

“There are marks on them which show to. 
whom they belong. The Crown swans have 
two diamonds cut on the. upper mandible, and 
the rest arc marked ditfercntly. Al>out July 
there are grand times on the river; they hunt 
up all the birds and mark them, the Crown 
taking those that have no mark. Soinetime.s 
there are terrific struggles between the swan- 
uppers and tho Inrds, for they are very strong, 
and tho blow of a swan’s wing is enough to 
break a man’s arm.” , „ 

‘ ‘ I’ve seen sw.ans below Westminster Bridge, 
said Martin. “ I wish they were there oftener; 
they are certainly beautiful birds. ” 


Like some full-breasted swan. 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her mire cold plume, and takes the ttood 
With swarthy wobs.” 
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It was Charlton who quoted the lines, as he 
watched the binls sailing by. 

“ I suppose that’s your latest bit of poetry,” 
said Buda ; “but if you’re going to continue 
I’ll adjourn and pack up, for we should now be 
moving. ” 

“Don’t let us move vet,” pleaded Maggie ; 
“ it’s so charming here. 


“ 'SVo must be going back soon,” said hlthel; 
“ but we must have some singing first. Won’t 
you let us hear one of vour glees 1 ” 

“With pleasure. Would you like a noisy 
one or a quiet oqe ? ” 

“ Oh, a quiet one. ’Twill be more in keeping 
with the surroundings if you will imagine my 
cousin is away. ” 


Budd pretended to be offended, and refused 
to sing after such a speech, but was molUficd 
by its unconditional withdrawal, so the crew 
pulled out their books and sang the piece of 
music which we have already given in a former 
number, written to some charming words, wMch 
Charlton had discovered in an old volume of 
verse. 


THE MORN IS BRIGHT. 


BO-^TINO GLEE. 


Words by Paul Blake. 


Music composed for the “Boy’s Own Paper,” by Artiiur Hildson. 



First a jolly plunge. 

Better far than sponge, 

lYa-la-la-la-la-la la-la-la. 
Then a rapid row. 

Just to brmg a glow, 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la-la. 
Holla! Tra-la-la-la-la-la. 


We do not shirk 
A fair share of work, 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la la-la-la. 
Yet we gaily sing 
Till the echoes ring, 

Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la-la. 
Holla! Tra-la-la-la-la-la. 


A few more glees, one of which is given 
al>ovo, and it was fclt that it was time a 
move was made. They soon packed the boat. 
Figgis and Martin pulled manfully up the stiff 
stream, and the ladies wera deposited in safety 
at the lock, with mutual e.vpressions of thanks 
from them for the enjoyment they had had and 
from the crew for the pleasure of their company. 
Farewells were over at last, and the Swan 
turned her nose down stream. Budd settled 
himself in tlie stern amongst the cushions, and 
remarked, 

“ Well, that’s over ! ” I 

“"We’ve stood a good deal from you, Budd,” | 
said Figgis, “in consideration of your having; 
persuaded your cousins to come with us, but if j 
you make any more remarks such as tliat last I 
one I won’t answer for the consequences. ” 

“ If yon won’t answer I don’t mind saying it 
again, ” was Budd’s only reply, as he brought 
the boat sharp round the corner opposite the 
beginning of Quairj’ Woods. 

“We’re ratlter late,” said Martin. “What 
do yon say to a steady pull to Cookhara Lock ? ” 
“I’m ready,” said Figgis; “I’ve done no 
work to-day ; I’m getting rusty.” 

The proposition suited the other two, who 
settled down for an enjoyable time. Quarry 
Woods were soon left behind, and Spade Oak 
Ferry and the conspicuous chimney of the mill 
at Bourne End became visible. But there was 
a good pull before it was passed, and Hedsor, 
Lord Boston’s seat, came into sight. As they 
glided by the wide meadows on the left, Charl¬ 
ton told how he once saw the Bucks "Volunteers 
camping out there, half under water from a 
tremendous storm. Cookhara Bridge is about 
half a mile farther down, and just l^low it the 
stream divides. The second opening from the 
left is the one which leads to the lo^ cutting, 
fbe two on the right embrace Formosa Island, 
the largest island on the Upper Thames. Mr. 
Sloane Stanley occupies the house on it. 

There is a long cutting before the lock is 
teached, but after the gates are passed there are 
ample amends made for the comparatively tame 


scenery of the previous couple of miles. Who 
can adequately describe the beauties of Clieve- 
den Woods, with their mingled evergreens and 
tives, towering up from the water’s edge in 
thick masses, tho pretty cottages nestling 
amongst them, tho walk along the edge of tho 
river beneath the overarching houghs, the 
exquisitely kept gardens on the right, and tho 
thousand other beauties that abound in the 
most lovely reach of the Thames? Several 
islands are passed as the boat drifts along, either 
side of which can bo taken, and the splendid 
h«nse of the Duke of Westminster is soon 
visible, high up on the left bank amongst the 
trees, and commanding a most magnificent view. 

Tho original house was built by tho Duke 
of Buckingham, the favourite of Charles ii. 
Several have stood on the site previous to the 
erection of the present mansion in 1851. No 
one is allowed to land on the Clievedtn estate 
without permission, but this can bo obtained 
by writing to the steward. 



To reach tho lock the right bank should be 
followed. The very conspicuous notice of “ Dan¬ 
ger ! ” is sufficient to warn every oue to avoid 
the weir. It took our crew some time to pass, 
as a couple of launches filled up the space, but 
when once through it did not take many 


' minutes to shoot past the Ray Mead Hotel, the 
j [ucturesque houses on the left, and the far from 
picturesque mill, chimneys, and gasometer. The 
I stream to the bridge is very swift, and in going 
up it is better as a rule to tow. The crew soon 
I pulled up, as they intended to pass the night at 
aideuhead. Tea had been enjoyed by Clieveden 
I Woods, and now the shadows wen* beginning 
to fall. Walking up to the Ray Mead Hotel 
, they settled down there for tho evening, and, 

! sitting in the pretty garden in front of it when 
I twilight had removed “day’s mutable distinc- 
! tious,” they confessed that if they had not so 
I recently passed the upper part of Clieveden 
they would have voted the lower part tho best 
on the river in spite of its mills. “At any 
rate,” said Budd, “it’s good enough for me.” 

(To be continued.^ 


I THE BRITISH REPTn.ES, 

j {Sec the Coloured Plate issued teilh September Part 

1. Havfkabill Turtle (Chelonia imbricaU). 

I 2. Leathery Turtle (Sphargia coriaceaX 

3. Saud Lizard (Lacerta agilisX 

4. Viviparous Lizard (Zootoca riviparaX 

5. The Greeu Lizard (Lacerta viridisX 
I 0. Blind-worm (Angiiis fragilis;. 

; 7. Ringed Snake, or Common Snake (Tropidonotos 

. natrfxX 

j 8 . Tlie Smooth Snake (Coronella iKvisX 
9. Common Viper (Pelias BernsX 
j 10 . Common Prog (Kana teuiporarlaX 
I 11. Edible Frog (Rana esculentaX 
I 12. Common Toad (Biifo ^^^lgari8X 

13. >'atter-jack Toad (Bufo calamitaX 

14. Common Warty-newi, or Great Water-newt 
(Triton cristains). 

15. Straight-lipped Warty-newt (Triton BfbroniiX 

16. Smooth-newt (Lissotriton punctatusX 

17. Palmated Smooth-newt (Lopliinus pahnipesX 

18. Gray's Banded-newt (Omniatotriton vitUtusX 
This last is considered by Bell to bo a variety of 

Smooth newt. 





A Cricket Match at Our School* 

1.—The ftnt men In-parlinn adrice. 2 .—Good for a four. 3 Buttfr flutter* ’ 4. Loat ball. 5.—A dnck’» egg. If jon’d only blocked aa I told 70 a—” 

7.- A grK>d catch. 8.—Why some of our frllowi played so much better than usual. W.—Chairing the beat icore. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 

By Gordon Stables, m.d., r.n., 
Author of "Jungle, Peak, and Plain,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV. —THE DOGS AND THE .SNOW 
—THE SI.KDGE-DOG—TRAINING CARIBOU—A 
DINNER-PARTY INTERRUPTED — THE IL\CE 
FOR LIFE. 


“T'^HAT's ‘agley’?” asked Rory of 

\V Allan, on the morning after the 
great snowfall. 

“ What is what ? ” Allan replied, looking 
at his friend in some surprise. 

“ What’s ‘ agley ’ ? ” repeatetl Ror}\ 
“Sure, now, can’t you speak your own 
language ? ” 

“Oh yes,” said Allan; “but I don’t 
know that anything in particular is agley 
this morning. Is there anything agley 
with you ? ’’ 

“ Be easy with a poor boy,” said Rory. 
“ Troth, it is the meaning of the word I’d 
be after getting hold of.” 

“ Ah I now I see,” said Allan. “ Well, 

‘ agley ’ means * deviation from a straight 
line; * * out of the plumb,’ in other words.” 

“ I thought as much,” Rory remarked 
in a thoughtful manner, “ and it is your 
own daj-ling poet that says, 

“ The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men, 

Gang aft agley, 

And leave us nought but grief and pain 
For promised joy.” 


I “ Oho I ” cried Ralph, “ and so that 
; accounts for Rory’s mysterious disappear- 
I ances; that accounts for Ap and ho being 
closeted together for an hour or two every 
day for w’ceks back. Sly Rory I ” 

“ Yes,” said Rory; “ sly if you like, but 
it would have been such fine fun, you 
know ; and there isn’t one of the three of 
jou that wouldn’t have followed my ex¬ 
ample and gone in for ice-yachts too. 
And from all I can learn it is the rarest 
sport in existence. Seth knows all about 
it, and he says skating isn’t a circumstance 
to it. Fancy gliding along over the ice, 
on the wings of the wind, boys, at the 
rate of thirty knots an hour ! ” 

“ It would have been nice, I must con¬ 
fess,” said Ralph. 

“ Something else will turn up, though,” 
McBain said. 

“What?” cried Rory, all excitement; 
“are you going to invent a new pleasure 
for us, captain ? ” 

“ Your ice - yacht,” replied McBain*, 
“ would have been a glorious idea if the 
snow hadn’t fallen, and in calm days I 
had meant to have got up games of curling 
on the ice; and that, you know, is the most 
charming game in the world.” 

“ Without exception,” said Allan, enthu¬ 
siastically. 

“ But the snow, the snow! ” sighed Rory'. 
“ The beautiful snow has fallen and spoiled 
everything.” 


“ Not quite so bad as that,” said McBain, 
with an amused .smile. “ In a day or two 
the snow will harden ; w'e can then go long 
journeys and resume our hunting expedi¬ 
tions.” 

Walking on snow'-shoes soon became not 
only easy to our heroes, but positively 
pleasurable, so that they w’ere able to enjoy 
their rambles over the snow-clad country' 
very much indeed. 

Ah for the dogs, they seemed to feel that 
they could not possibly get enough of the 
snow. The exuberance of great Oscar's 
joy when he went out with his master for 
a walk, the first thing every morning, w'as 
highly comical to witness. Out for a walk, 
did I say ? Nay, dear reader, that word 
but poorly expresses the nature of Oscar’s 
pedal progression. It was not a walk, 
but a glorious compound of dance, scamper, 
race, run, gallop, and gambol. Had you 
been ever so old it w'ould have made you 
I feel young again to behold him. Ho knew 
I while Allan was dressing that he meant to 
go out, and began at once to exhibit signs 
of impatience. He would yawn and stretch 
I himself and wriggle and shake; then he 
would open his mouth and endeavour to 
I round a sentence in real verbal English, 

I and, failing in this, fall back upon dog 
language pure and simple. Or he would 
stand as steady as a pointer, looking up at 
Allan with his beautiful head turned on 
one side, and his mouth a little open, just 



Rory finished the quotation with a bit of 
a sigh, that caused McBain to say, 

“What ia the math'r with you, boy' 
Rory? Have you received a disappoint- 
inent of any kind ? ” 

“ Indeed, and I have then,” replied boy 
Sory, “and I suppose I must confess, for 
sure haven’t Ap and myself been busy at 
it for the last three w'eeks, making an ice 
^p, and hadn’t we got her all complete, 
ketd and hull and sails and all ? and troth, 
she would have gone gliding over the 
surface of the ice like a thing of life. It 
was only the wind we were waiting for, 
and then we would have given you such a ' 
surprise, but instead of the wind the snow 
comes. Isn’t it a pity ? ” 


A Dimer Party on the Ice. 
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BTifficiently bo to show the tip of his bright 
pink tongue, and his brown eyes would 
speak to his master. “Couldn’t you,” 
the dog would seem to ask—“ couldn’t 
you get on your coat a little—oh, ever so 
iittle !—faster ? What can you want with 
a muffler ? I don’t wear a muffler. And 
now you are looking for your fur cap, and 
there it is right before your very eyes! ” 

“ And,” the dog woiUd add, “ I dare say 
we are off at last,” and he would hardly 

f ive his master time to open the companion 
oor for him. 

But once over the side, “ Hurrah I ” ho 
would seem to say, then away he would 
bound, and away, and away, and away, 
straight ahead as crow could fly, through 
the snow and through the snow, which 
rose around him in feathery clouds, till he 
appeared but a little dark speck in the dis- 
tracc. This race straight ahead was meant 
to get rid of his super-extra steam. Having 
expended this, back he would come with a 
rush and a run, make pretence to jump 
his master down, but dive past him at the 
very last moment. Then he would gambol 
in front of his master in such a daft and 
comical fashion that made Allan laugh 
aloud; and, seeing his master laughing, 
Oscar would laugh too, showing such a 
double regiment of white, flashing, pearly 
teeth, that, with the quiclmess of the dog’s 
motions, they seemed to begin at his lips 
and go right away down both sides of mm 
as far as the tail. 

Hurroosh I hurroosh ! Each exclama • 
tion, reader, is meant to represent a kind 
of a double-somersault, which I verily 
believe Oscar invented himself. He per¬ 
formed it by leaping off the CTOund, bend¬ 
ing sideways, and going right round like 
a top, without touching the snow, with a 
spring like that of a five-year-old salmon 
getting over a weir. 

Hurroosh! hurroosh I 
Then Allan would make a grab at his tail. 
“ Oh, that’s your game! ” Oscar would 
say; “ then down you go ! ” 

And down Allan would roll, half buried 
in the powdery snow, and not be able to get 
up again for laughing; then away Oscar 
would rush, wildly round and round in a 
complete circle, having a radius of some 
fifty yards, with Allan McGregor on his 
broad back for a centre. 

After half an hour of such furious fun, 
is it any wonder that Allan and Oscar re¬ 
turned to breakfast with appetites like 
hunters ? 

The Skye terrier enjoyed the snow quite 
as much in his own little way as Oscar 
did, and, indeed, he used to live in under 
it a goodly part of his time every day. He 
in a manner buried himself alive. Plun- 
ket, the mastiff, on the other hand, was 
always in the habit of taking his pleasures 
in a quiet and dignified manner. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said old Seth one 
day, * ‘ I guess I can a kind o’ prove to you 
that my dog Pluuket is useful, if he ain’t 
ornamental.” 

And so the trapper set himself to manu¬ 
facture a light sledge, and when he had 
done so, and harnessed the great dog 
thereto, and seated himself among the 
skins, it seemed about the most natural 
thing in the world for that dog to draw 
the sledge, and Seth had never seemed so 
much at home before as ho did sitting 
behind him. 

Oscar took very great interest in the 
yoking of the slorlgo-dog, as Plunket soon 
came to be called, so much so that the 
happy tliought occurred to Kory to try him 
ill harness too, and this was accordingly 


done. He was made tracer to Plunket, and 
although he managed sometimes to capsize 
the sledge in the snow, he soon became 
less rash, and settled quietly down to the 
work. 

A larger and very lightly constructed 
sledge was then made, and in this both 
Allan and Rory could travel over the snow 
with great ease, dragged along by the two 
faithful dogs. 

“ What a glorious thing it would be,” 
said Allan one day, “ if we coiild tame and 
harness a real caribou ! ” 

“We can if we try, I think,” said 
McBain. “Love and kindness will tamo 
almost any animal.” 

“ First catch your hare,” said Ralph. 

But through Seth’s skill a week had not 
passed before they were in possessioh of 
not only one, but a pair of deer A rude 
kind of a stable was built for them on 
shore, and the taming commenced, and 
with such good results that in little over 
^hree weeks they were both broken to har¬ 
ness. Sledging now became quite a pas¬ 
time, and great fun they found it. 

Although, owing to the rugged nature of 
the ground, it was impracticable to venture 
far inland with the deer-sledge, they were 
able to take quite long journeys along the 
seashore, and here many strange birds and 
beasts fell to their guns, and they met with 
many adventures. 

It is doubtful whether there is any 
animal in the world that for stren^h and 
ferocity combined can bo compared to the 
Polar bear, the king of the sea of ice. I 
do not say that he is the bravest animal 
ever I have met, but he is nevertheless 
daring enough in all conscience. Daring 
and cunning too. A bear will attack one 
man, and even cone out of his way a long 
distance to do so, but I have never known 
an instance of a single bear attacking a 
party of even two, unless he were chased, 
and had to stand at bay. 

Hitherto our heroes had not met, nor 
even seen, this gigantic monster. But the 
time came^ 

Allan and Rory were one morning very 
early astir, for in the company of trapper 
Seth they were to make a long journey in 
pursuit of game, the game in question being 
a smaller kind of seal, to be found in abun¬ 
dance some distance along the coast to the 
east. So sledges were got out and harnessed 
a long time before the stars paled before the 
light of the short Arctic winter day. The 
deer had been well fed, and were conse¬ 
quently in fine form; they tossed their tall 
antlers in the air, and seemed to spurn the 
very ground on which they trod. 

It was a glorious morning for a sledge- 
drive ; the snow was hard, and just suffi¬ 
ciently packed to make an easy path. They 
skirted a great forest that at times grew 
almost close to the edge of the sea, and 
long before the sun gleamed up from the 
north-east, to sink again in the north-west 
in little over an hour, they had put 
tw’cnty goodly miles between them and the 
Snowbird. 

They were now at the scene of action— 
their shooting-ground—and, much to their 
joy, they found the creatures they hewi 
come so far to seek. The seals had come 
up out of the water to bask in the sun, and 
therefore lay close, so that in little over an 
hour they had possessed themselves of as 
many skins as they could conveniently 
carry, and were on the eve of returning to 
the wood where they had tied up their deer 
and left their sledges. 

“ I wonder,” said Rory, “ what is at the 
other side of that far-off point of land 


yonder, and what we would see if we- 
rounded it.” 

“ What a fellow yon are for wonderingr 
Rory,” said Allan. “ Suppose now, instead 
of wondering, we go and have a look ? ” 

“Agreed,” said Rory; and off they set, 
Seth preferring to stay behind and get the 
skins packed. 

It was a long road and a rough one; the 
snow was deeper than they could have 
believed, but they had donned their snow- 
shoes, and so they reached the point at last, 
just as the setting sun was tipping the far- 
off hills with gold. 

The scene beyond the point was indeed a 
strange one; as far as the eye could reach 
it was a sea of ic», but ice entirely different 
from the smooth unbroken snowclad plain 
that lay around the Snowbird. For here 
the ice, exposed to the whole force of the 
heaving bOows, had been broken up into a 
chaos of pieces, of every conceivable size 
and shape. Nor was this ice quite 
untenanted. On the contrary, Allan and 
Rory had arrived in time to be witnesses of 
a very busy scene indeed, and one that 
they would be unlikely ever to forget. 
Half a dozen enormous bears were fecistin^ 
on the body of an immense whale not fifty 
yards from where Rory and Allan now 
stood. 

“ Down, Rory,” cried Allan, throwing: 
himself on his face; “ here is a chance for a 
bag, the like of which we never even, 
dreamt of.” 

^ It was evident that the bears had not 
become aware of their presence, neither by 
sight, nor scent, nor soimd; they kept on 
with their ghastly feast. 

Not quietly, though, bat with much 
snarling and growling. 

“ Just hear them,” whispered Rory. 
“ Wouldn’t you think they’d be content 
with a whole whale ? Troth, big and all 
as they are, it will be many a before 
they finish their dinner.” 

“ They never will finish it,” said Allan,. 
“ imless I have lost the art of holding my 
rifle straight. Are you ready, Rory ? Well, 
you take the nearest Mr. Bruin; aim straight 
for the skull. I mean to give that centre 
gourmand a pill to aid his digestion.” 

They both fired at once, and with this, 
residt—the centre bear sprang into the air, 
then fell dead on the snow; the near bear 
was only wounded, he sprang on his fellow, 
and a most desperate combat ensued. 
Another volley from behind the rock put a 
different complexion on the matter, and 
one more bear dropped never to rise. 

‘ ‘ Hand me a cartridge, ” said Rory, ‘ ‘ I’ve 
just fired my last.” 

“In that case,” cried Allan, in some 
alarm, “ let us be off, for I have only 
two more cartridges; and look you, we 
have irritated these monsters, they are 
making directly for us.” 

This was true. A Polar bear is at no 
time an animal of a very sweet temper, but 
only just interrupt him at his dinner, and 
he will have revenge if he possibly can. 

“ Shall we fire again ? ” said Rory. 

“ No, Rory, no. Come on quick, boy, 
there isn’t a moment to lose.” 

Even as he spoke the foremost bear had 
gained the shore, and as soon as he spied 
our heroes he uttered a growl of rage that 
seemed to awr^en e-very echo in the rocks, 
and with head down he came ferociously 
and quickly on to the attack. 

It was to be a race for life, that was evi¬ 
dent from the first. On level ground I 
think the advantage would have been all 
on the side of the men, but here on the 
snow, and encumbered with their snow- 



shoes, the odds were all on the side of the 
pursuers. Before they had run a hundred 
Tarda this was evident. The bears were 
graining, and there was fully a mile to be 
covered. 

“Come on quicker if you can,” said 
Allan, who was the better runner. 

“Couldn’t we stop and drop the fore¬ 
most ? ” said Rory. 

“ No, no ; that would be madness. The 
ethers would have aU the more time to 
cjorao up.” 

Presently Allan had recourse to a ruse 
which he had read of, but never thought | 
he would have to put in practice in order j 
to save his life. He took off his jacket and 
threw it upon the snow. The bears stopped | 
to sniff at it, and the temptation was now i 
strong to fire, but he resisted it. They 
had only two cartridges between them and 
death, so to speak, and they did well to 
reserve them. I 

When old Seth had quietly stowed away ; 
the skins, he sat down to rest himself on 
the edge of one of the sledges, and so, : 
dreaming and musing, a whole half- ! 
hour passed away. Then he began to 
get uneasy at the non-appearance of the 
boys. 

“And it’s getting late, too,” he said, i 
as ho shouldered his rifie. “ Seth will | 
even go and seek them. Why,” he added, 
after he had gone some distance, “if yon¬ 
der isn’t both on ’em coming runnin’. 
And what is that behind them ? Why, 
may I be skivered if it ain’t b’ars. Hurrah! 
Seth to the rescue.” 

And, so saying, the old trapper increased 
his walk to a run, and the distance between 
him and the boys was rapidly lessened. 

And dire need too, for both AUan and 
Rory were well-nigh exhausted, and the 
foremost bear was barely forty yards 
behind them. 

But Allan’s time had come for decisive 
action. He threw himself on his face, the 
better to make sure of his aim, and almost , 
immediately after the foreniost bear came j 
tumbling down. And now Seth got up, I 
and another Bruin speedily followed his 
companion into the land of darkness. The 
others escaped into the forest. 

It had been a very narrow escape, but 
McBain told Allan that very evening that ! 
he was not sorry for it, as the adventure ' 
would surely teach him caution. 

{To be continued.) i 
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T he most simple form of toy-engine is that 
illustrated herewith. It consists of a tin 
boiler, a single-action oscillating cylinder, and a 
fly-wheel. These parts are sold ready for put¬ 
ting together at a very low price, and a com¬ 
plete engine may be Iwught for a couple of 
shillings, though one of “superior make” at 
tw’ice that sum is by far a preferable invest¬ 
ment. 

The drawing represents the most simple way 
of constructing a steam-engine, and, if the 
workmanship is fairly good, a working model 
will be produced. First is the boiler; a tin box 
l^in. deep and 2in. in diameter will servo for 
this. The joint at the side should be made by 
folding the edges of metal over each other, and 
then soldering. The top and bottom are both 
soldered on tlieir respective places, steam-tight, 
of course. The top of the boiler must ho pro¬ 
vided with small bosses of metal, solderca on 
the inner side, into which the pillar (Fig. 3) 
and the safety-valve (Fig. 5) are screwed. 

Tho tin plate is not sutficiently thick to affoi-d 
a hold for tho thread on the jiillar and valve. 
A disc of brass, say the size of a sixpence, and 
iin. thick, is soldered on the under side of tlie 
lid, and tlic holes, which are tapped to receive 
tho pillar and valve, are bored and threaded 
before the litl is fixed. 15y this means a strong 
hold is secured for the fittings. The screw plug 
A (Fig. 1) is similarly provided for. "When 
each j)icco is screwed into its place a little hemp 
or cotton, jdaced between the shoulder of the 
“fitting” and the surface of tlie tin plate, will 
assist to ensure a steam-tight joint. 

Tlio standard or pillar is brass, about 2in. 
long from end to end. An} form may be given 
to it, according to fancy, the one shown in 
Fig. 2 being perhajis os good as any. Tho 
lower ]>art is circular, ^in. in diameter, and it 
has a flat face on one side, against which tho 
valve face of tho cylinder works. Fig. 3 shows 
this. The centre of the pillar is bored up in 
the middle of the screwed part to meet one of 
the holes a i, it is immaterial w'hich. The other 
liole is bored right through the pillar to the 
opposite side, and foniis the exhaust port, tho 
one communicating with the central hole in the 


tho central hole, and b is bored through tho 
pillar ; then, when the jiillar is screwed on to 
the boiler, and steam is generated, it issues 
from the i»oi*t-hole a. 

Tho upper end of the pillar is bored through 
nt right angles to tho flat at the bottom (aeo 
Fig. 2). Through the top a piece of brass tubing 
about gin. long is fixed, generally by soldering; 
this is the bearing for the crank-shaft. The 
crank-shaft itself is a j)icce of steel wire bent to 
the form required. The fly-wheel is fixed to 
one end, and prevents tho sliaft coming out of 
tho bearing, the liend of the ann serving tho 
same purpose at the other end. 

The cylinder itself is shown at Fi^. 3, and 
also in Figs. 1 and 2. The piston, piston-rod, 
and bearing which fits the crank-pin arc shown 
in Fig. 4. It will be evident that the dimen¬ 
sions of this engine are microscopic. The lioro 
of the cylinder is -j^ffin., and tho barrel itself 
is often made of triblet-drnwn brass tube. The 
enlarged part at tho bottom is a casting ■with a 
flat face, as shown in Fig. 3, on one side, borne 
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makers use a ca.sting for the entire cylinder, but 
tho tube is perhaps tho cheaper inetliod of 
making. A piece of good tube is sufficiently 
accurate in the boro for use as bought, so tliat 
tho trouble of bming the cylinder is dispensed 
with. The base, for the tube to fit in, is bored 
to tlie external diameter, and the tube fixed with 
solder. The lid or cover is fixed only by being 
snapped on. Its object is only to guide the 
piston-rod. 

A reference to Fig. 3 will show the working 
of the oscillating valve. Tho face of the pillar 
is shown on tho right. On this, a is tho hole 
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from which tlie live steam issues, and b is the 
exhaust hole. These holes are technically called 
port5. The hole c is bored through tlie pillar, 
and takes the trunnion, or pin on which the 
cylinder oscillates. Fig. 2 shows this trunnion- 
pin prolonged and having a nut on the end. A 
spiral spring around the trunnion, between the 
nut and the pillar, keeps the valve face in close 
contact with the pillar face. Again, turning to 
Fi^. 3, the holes in the cylinder on the left are: 
c, into which the trunnion is screwed, aud rf, 
the steam-way. 

When the cylinder is in the position shown 
in Figs. 1 and 2, the port-hole d (Fig. 3) is 
over the solid metal between the holes a and h. 
On turning the fly-w’heel the crank draws the 
piston out very slightly and inclines the cylinder 
sideways, bringing the port d over a. The live 
steam from the boiler at once enters and forces 
the piston upwards, and on the crank reaching 
the highest jKiint the cylinder is again vertical 
and the hole d is midw'ay between a and h. The 
momentum of the fly-wheel carrying the crank 
round brings the hole d opposite 6, and allows 
the steam to escape. There is no force to keep 
the engine going during this part of the time 
except the momentum of the fly-wheel. When 
the cylinder again inclines to the opiiosite side 
d comes over o, and force is again applied under 
the piston. This will keep the engine going. 

The single-action oscillating c}dinder, being 
supplied with steam at one end only, exerts 
|X)wer only during half the revolution of the 
crank. The return stroke is dependent entirely 
on the momentum of the fly-wheel, which also 
has to drive the steam out of the cylinder. 
Steam only acts in the lower jmrt of the cylinder, 
and as there is no pow’er tending to force off the 
cover it may be simply snapped on like the lid 
of a pill-box. The piston, Fig. 4, has for its 



head a disc of brass, with a V-shaped groove in 
its edge. This is packed with hemp, or lamp 
cotton, to make it fit the cylinder steam-tight. 
The rod is a steel wire about iVi”* diameter ; it 
is fixed in the piston by riveting, to save the 
trouble of screwing. The end of the rod has a 
small piece of brass fixed on to it which fits on 
the crank-pin. 

The crank itself is all of one piece ; a straight 
length forms the shaft; it is bent at right angles 
to form the throw, and a piece bent from this, 
parallel to the shaft, forms the pin. This is the 
most simple way of making a crank, and when 
large quantities are made the wire is bent upon 
a template. A better type of crank is made by 
using a steel rod for the shaft, a brass arm ri¬ 
veted on to it, and a steel pin riveted into 
that. In the chapter on the horizontal engine 
will be found a more complete description of 
such a crank. 

The safety-valve. Fig. is very important as 
a safeguard in working. Though 
D they are sometimes omitted, yet 

JT safety-valves are essential for 

security. They allow steam to 
escape from the b»iler when the 
pre.ssure exceeds a certain amount, 
and thus the danger of an explosion 
is removed. The valve illustrated 
in section has a spiral spring to 
keep the valve itself on its seat. 
This is elTective when the power 
of the spring has been definitely 
ganged, but when the valves are put together 
haphazard no dependence can be placed on the 
pressunj at which the valve will blow off. 

The body of the valve Is a, shown in .section. 

is the valve itself, fitted to a rod, D ; it rests 
on the conical seat of a, and is pre.ssed down by 
the spiral spring within the barrel of A.. The 
body is screwed into the boiler by the thread at 
the bottom, and the steam coming up the hole 
c presses on the under side of Kie valve r.. 
Wnen the pressure of the steam is sufficient to 
overcome the pressure of the spiral spring the 
valve is lifted and the steam escapes through 
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the holes F F. The cover E is screwed on the 
body part and confines the spring ; it has a hole 
through its centre to allow the valve-rod D to 
pass. Especial attention should always be given 
to the safety-valve when heat is to be applied 
to a boiler. See that the valve is not fixed to 
its seat or in any way confined, or an explosion 
may follow the want of care. 

The engine shown by the illustrations is 
usually mounted on a three-legged stand which ' 
raises it about two or three inches. A tvire | 
stand may bo made according to fancy, or per- [ 
haps some contrivance may be improvised to 
support the boiler at a convenient height for 
applying the heat under it. 

A small lamp burning methylated spirits— 
that is, .spirits-ofiwine—will supply the requisite 
heat. It should have a clean and dry wick of 
lamp cotton ; the size of the flame may be re¬ 
gulated, to an extent, by the amount of wick 
which is drawm out. The lamp must not be 
quite filled with spirit—about tw’o-thirds full 
will be ample—and thus the spirit will not be 
liable to overflow. 

When charging the boiler it is best to use 
boiling water from a kettle. This will save the 
time w’hich would be lost in heating cold w’ater I 
wHth the spirit lamp. The water is poured in j 
through the water-plug hole, a. Fig. 1. The I 
boiler must only be filled to a little over half j 
w’ay. The plug is screwed in again and the 
lamp put under ; steam will be generateil in due 
course, and if the fly-wheel is turned in the rifjht 
direction by hand for a few turns the engine 
will presently work of its own accord. 

It is scarcely nece.ssary to say that the engine 
above described is of the most simple kind, and 
every unnecessary detail is omitted. The future 
chapters will describe engines of a more elaborate 
character. 

(To 6c continued.) 


CRICKET HOMILIES. 

By Frederick Gale. 

II.—EATING, DRINKING, AND DRF.SS. 

ow, taking it for 
granted that you, 
like all healthy 
young Englishmen, 
nave a tub every 
morning, let me 
address you as you 
are standing in the 
buff’ rubbing your¬ 
self down with a 

rough towel. I am 
assuming that you 
are going to play in 
a maten, and I 

will tell you what 
to eat and what to 
avoid, and wherewithal you should l>e clothed. 
And the last is the first necessity, as you 

are in the buff, and it is usual to put on 

your clothes before breakfast; and the third 
caution, as to what to avoid, comes at the 
same time as the last. Avoid uniforms and 
“loud” dress of all kinds. Common sense 
and good taste are bringing men back to better 
ways, and they begin to find out that Harlequin 
shirts and thunder-and-lightning jackets could 
only have been invented for the benefit of tailors 
and haberdashers. 

The dark Oxford blue and the light Cam¬ 
bridge blue, and the dark blue cap of Kent with 
the silver horse and “ Invicta,” are all in goo<l 
taste enough ; but do not be a zebra or a spotted 
leopanl, it is low. White is the colour for a 
cricket-field, so put on your white flannel suit 
when you have done rubbing yourself down. 
Above all things, do not have anything next your 
body but flannel or woollen, and have the 
waistband of your trousers and pockets made of 
flannel. A linen lining at the waist is just the 
thing to give you a chill when you have been 
perspiring freely. In packing your bng put iu 



a second pair of flannels and dry woollen sock 
—wholly woollen, mind—and sliirt, and chang 
before coming home. That peculiar coM sliive 
which comes over you when in damp clothes, ii 
the cool of the evening—no matter how stroiij 
you are—may do more mischief in five minute 
than weeks of nursing can cure, and health, i 
one of the greatest of God’s blessings. 

And you shall have a piece of dandyism in 
if you wear a straw hat, and you may wear 
broad ribbon, provided it is a good ribbon, darl 
crimson or purple for instance, not a sarcenet 
which nins all kinds of colours, and looks lik 
the stuff they tie up cigars in ; and your stra^ 
hat must be good and shapely, and not fit you 
head like a beefsteak pudding. Nothing look 
so .slovenly as a “shocking bad” straw, hat— 
and do not forget this, that neatness is expectc< 
of a cricketer. 

Eat a good mutton chop for breakfast, and i 
you can do so with an appetite you may be siir 
that your nerves and digestion are all right 
Above all things avoid early bitter beer, .siiiok 
ing all the way down, and practical joking. B 
as jolly and high-spirited jis you please, bii 
your whole mind ought to be in the match. 
experience of cricketers, my young friends, ii 
if you ask me, that an enormous majority c 
English gentlemen do not play cards in th 
train or on a drag on the way to a match ; an 
in a worldly point of view it is wiser to bac 
the man who is never without a pack of card 
than to play with him. 

When you reach the enemy’s quarters do nc 
be content with just looking at the wicket, a 
if your own innings was the sole object in com 
ing out, but get a good sight of the ground. 1 
you are going long-stop, or long-leg and covei 
point, or mid-off, or wherever it may be, fin 
out any difficulties in the ground and be pr< 
pared for them ; and do not “lark” in practic< 
whatever you do. If you can get the cliaiice < 
having a dozen balls, take it, and get your e\ 
in, but no .skylarking. Alore fellows are hiii 
by humbugging about wth the ball than in a 
the matches. The grand point is being cot 
and collected. There ought to bo one idea i 
your mind, which is, that your eleven have com 
out to win, and you mean doing it; and ben 
this in mind, that the odds are a hundred t 
one against your winning the match, but thei 
is a very good chance without care of your losin 
it by one piece of carelessness or neglect ; an 
if, by sin of omission or commission, you let 
man off Avho afterwards makes a long .score, an 
you lose the match by a few runs, that sin ( 
yours has ruined your side. The loss is irn 
parable as regards the past, as you cannot altc 
the score-book, and the record of a lost mate 
is against you as long as score-books are pul 
lished ; but you may repent and never be can 
le.ss again. My brethren, I once lost a mate 
by carelessness, owing to treating a catch- 
which I could have caught in my mouth !—to 
much as a matter of course. The man I misse 
was the Prince of Wales’s coachman, who In 
longed to the Star and Garter Club in Pa! 
Mall, the sacred site of the original tavern, an 
headquarters of cricket iu the last century, 
dropped it, my friends, and remarketl, 1 hav 
lost the match,” and my words were prophetic 
H.R.H.’s Jehu scored four nins “not out, 
and I missed him before he scored any, and w 
lost by three runs instead of winning by one 
The hardened sinner is the man who commit 
blunder after blunder without remorse, an 
thrusts himself into match after match for hi 
own self-glory and the degradation of the game 
And be not downhearted if you do drop 
catch or miss running a man out through ml 
adventure, for bear in mind that the glory c 
the game is its uncertainly, and that the ver 
best men in England have made mistakes, an 
will make mlstalves until the end of time. TL 
simplest catch is often missed because it wa 
“too easy”—in otlier words, the ball came s 
slow and so “pat” into the fieldsman’s hand 
that ho thought ho held it before it reache 
him ; and (but this is not necessary carele.ssnesj 
so it will be till the end of the chapter—and a 
ends Homily No. 2. 

I (To be eonUnued.) 
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ADVENTURES AFLOAT; 

OR, THE STORY OF A SUPEUCAEGO. 
By tue latk W. II. G. KiNnsrox, 

iu(Aor 0/ “ From PoinIrr-'Mtmlefy to Admiral,'’ “ Peter 
Tratcl," etc. 

CII.VITEII XVII. 

I WENT down into the captani’s cabin, and, 
awakening him, told him what the 
?urg:eon hail said. 

‘‘ Mutiny ! ” ho exclaimed, as ho dressed 
himstlf with the usual rapidity of a sea- 
mui. “ We will soon settle that matter.” 
He stuck his pistols into a belt he put on 
for the purpose, and took a cutlass in his 
land. “ Here, Braithwaite, arm yourself,” 
be said. “Tell the officers to do so liko- 
Twe. We will soon see which of the two 
thitses lawyer or I, is to command the 
Birbara.” 

Idling Gwynne and Toby to giia»*d the 
inn-chest, and Randolph to rally round 
bim the most trustworthy men on deck, ho 
^«ired Stubbs and me to follow him for¬ 
ward. Without a word of warning he sud- 
lenly appeared among the men, who were 
ipi»osed to be in their berth** asleep. Going 
jrwtly up to the berth Badham occupied, 
b^Miized hold of him and dragged bim on 
ieck, with a pisUd ])oiiited at his head, 
•^iclaiiuing at the same time, ” Shoot any 
one who offers to interfere.” 

The captain was very confident that he 
bad the ringleader, and that the re-t would 
not move without him. ” Now ! ” he ex- 
laitned, when he had got him on the 
jiarterdeck. “Confess who are your ac- 
luplices, and what you intended to do I 
Htimember, no falsehood I I shall cross- 
‘['lestion the others. If you are obstinate, 
rerlioard you go.” 

B;idham, surpri.sod by the sudden seizure, 
M confused, was completely cowed. In 
w abject tone he whined out, “ Spare my 
We, sir, and I will tell you all.” 

“Out with it then,”answered the captain. 
“Wo have no time to spare.” 

“Well, sir, then I will tell you all. We 
•idn’t intend to injure any one, that wc 
‘dn’t, believe mo, sir; but some of us 
iidu’t want to go back to Sydney, so we 
‘‘grood that we would j ust wreck the ship, 
^id as there arc plenty of seals to be got 
‘ifreabouts, go sealing on our own account, 
^^dsell the oil and skins to the ships pass- 
'og through the straits, and, when we 
^nould got tii-ed of the work, go home in 
'D'^of them.” 

‘ And 80 , for the sake of gaining a few 
bindred dollars for yourself, you dolibe- 
planned the destruction of this fine 
'bip, and very likely of all on board. Now. 
•nderstand, you will be put in irons, and 
d I find the slightest attempt among the 
‘tew to rescue you, up you go to the yard- 
^tin, and the leader of the pirty will keep 
Jou company on the other.” 


Badham, in his whining tone, acknow¬ 
ledged that ho und* rstood clearly what the 
captain said, and hoped never again to 
offend. On this he was led by two of the 
mates to one of the after store-rooms, 
where he could bo under th«^ir sight, when 
I irons wore put on him, and he was left to 
I his meditations, the door being locked on 
i him. The next morning the crew went 
I about their work as usual, Badham’s dupes 
or accomplices being easily distinguished 
I by their downcast, cowed looks, and by 
the unusual promjdness with which they 
I obeyed all orders. The officers and I con¬ 
tinued to wear our pistols and side-arms 
as a precautionary measure, though we 
* might safely have di.«:pensed with them. 

I A short time before this, in 1802. a set- 
I tlemeut had been formed in Van Diemen’s 
I Land, and lately Hobart Town, the capital, 

I had been commenced. It was, however, a 
convict tf^tion, and no ships were allowed 
i to land cargoes there except those which 
I came from England direct with stores or 
were sent from Sydney, in consequence of 
which restriction the CAloni^ts were several 
times nearly on the point of starvation. 

The heads of Port Jackson at length hove 
in sight, and wo entered that magnificent 
harbour, the entrance of which Cook saw 
J and named. Wanting in his usual sagacity, 

, he took it for a small boat ha'-bour, and pas¬ 
sed by without further exploring it. Having 
first brought up in Neutral Bay, that we 
might be reported to the governor, we pro- 
: ceoded some miles up to Sydney*^ Cove, 
j where we anchored in excellent holding 
I ground about half-pistol-shot from the j 
shore. Syduey had already begun to assume 1 
the appearance of a town of some concide- j 
ration, and contained fully 5,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, though still called the camp by some 
of the old settlers. It is divided into two 
parts by a river which runs into thecove, and 
I affords it unrivalled advantages of water 
communication. Several settlements in 
the country had already been established, 
among the chief of which wrre Paramatta 
and Hawkesbury. The latter settlement I 
j was about six miles long, and about forty 
I miles from Sydney ; vessels of two hundred j 
tons could ascend by the river up it a dis- 1 
tance of at least forty miles. The town, | 
such as it then was, covered about a mile j 
of ground from one en«l to the other, and 
already gave promi.se of becomiug a place ! 
of considerable extent. A wi.se and active | 
governor, Lieutenant-Colonel Lachlan 
Macquarie, had ruled the settlement for 
about a year, during which period it bad 
made rapid' ])rogress. The previous 
governor was the notorious Captain Bligh, 
whose tyrannicalconduct when in command 
of the Bounty produced the disastrous 
mutiny which took place on board that 
ship. The same style of conduct when ■ 
governor of New Smth Wales, especially 
in his treatment of Mr. John McArthur, 
the father as he was called of the settle¬ 


ment, induced the colonists to depose him. 
The officers and men of the New South 
Wales corps marched up to the Government 
House, and, after hunting for him for some 
time, found him concealed under a bed. 
His person and property were, however, 
carefully protected, and ho was shortly 
afterwards put on board the Porpoise sIdoj)- 
of-war, and sent off to England. The set¬ 
tlement, however, quickly recovered from 
the mismanagement of this unhappy man, 
and was at the time of my visit in a flour¬ 
ishing condition. 

I w'as fortunate in disposing of the larger 
part of the cargo under my charge at good 
prices. Hassall and I agreed, however, 
that more might be ddne for our owners, 
and we proposed, therefore, visiting some 
of the islands in the Pacific, and either re¬ 
turning home the way we had come, or con¬ 
tinuing on round Cape Horn. We had not 
been long in harbour before O’Carroll made 
his appearance on board. He had brought 
the ship of which he bad taken charge iiL 
safety into harbour, when the emigrants 
presented him with so handsome a testi¬ 
monial that ho resolved to settle in the 
colony and lay it out to advantage. The 
governor had made him a grant of a large 
extent of farm land, and assigned him some 
twenty convict servants, land in those days 
being given away to free settlers, and labour 
of the nature I have described found them 
gratis. 

“ Altogether I am in a fair way of some 
day becoming a rich man,” he observed, 
“the which I should never have been had 
I continued ploughing the salt ocean. 
Besides,” he added, with a twinkle in his 
eye, “ how do I know, if I did, that I 
should not some day fall into the clutches 
of that fearful little monster La Roche ; 
and if I did, I. know that he would not 
spare me. Do you know that even to this 
day I cannot altogether get over my old 
feelings, and often congratulate myself as 
I ride through the bush that I am far out 
of his icach ? ” 

O’Carroll kept to his resolution, and be¬ 
came a very successful and wealthy settler. 
I frequently received letters from him after 
ray return home. In me of them he told 
me that he had had a surprise. The 
governor asked him one day, as he could 
speak French, whether ho would like to 
have tome Frcuch convicts assigned to 
him. He had no objection, as he thouttht 
that bo could manage them easily. What 
was his astonishment when the party ar¬ 
rived at the farm, to recognise among 
them, in a little wizened-looking old man, 
his once dreaded enemy La Roche! He 
determined to try and melt the man’s 
strong heart by kiudness. At first he was 
almost hopeless in the matter, but he suc¬ 
ceeded at last. La Roche confessed that 
he had placed himself within the power of 
the British laws in consequence of a visit 
he paid to England after the war, for the 
purpose of carrying out a speculation which 
ended unfortunatdy. It was satisfactory 
to bear that he lived to become a changed 
man, truly repenting of his mis-spent hfe, 
and thankful that he had been spared to 
repent. 

I have not spoken of the would-be mu¬ 
tineer, Badham. It must be remembered 
that he had committed no overt «ct of 
mutiny, and though Captain Hassall was 
perfectly right in putting him in irons, he 
could not have been brought to trial on 
shore. The day before we 1 cached Syduey 
he pleaded so hard to be forgiven, and so 
vehemently promised amendment in all 
respects, that the captain resolved to give 
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Tiwn a trial. It must be confessed that he 
was not altogether disinterested in this, as 
it would have been impossible to get fresh 
hands at Sydney, the temptation to settle 
in the country having by that time become 
Tery great, so that it was with di£B.culty 
we could keep several of our people who 
liad come from England. 

Once more we were at sea. We toucdxed 
at Norfolk Island, to which convicts from 
New South Wales were sent. It seemed a 
pity that so fertile a spot, so perfect a little 
pttiadise, should be given up for such a 
purpose. We obtained here a supply of 
Tegctables and pork, which were not to be 
got at that time at any price at Sydney. 
After a rapid voyage from this lovely little 
island we anchored in Matavai Bay, in the 
island of Otaheite. It was at an intere.sting 
time of the history of the island and its 
long, Otoo, who since the death of his 
father had taken the name of Poiuarre. 
For many years the band of zealous mis- 
aionanes who had come out in the ship 
Duff had laboured on among the people, 
but though they taught the king, the young 
prince Otoo, and some of their people, to 
ziead and write, they confessed that they 
had not made one satisfactory convert. In 
1808 the greater number of the missionaries 
ictired from Otaheite to the island of Hua- 
hine, and the following year all the married 
ones left that island for New South Wales, 
in consequence of the wars in which the 
king was constantly engaged, the destruc¬ 
tion of all their property, the risk they ran 
of losing their lives, and the seeming hope¬ 
lessness of introducing Christianity among 
sock a people. Alter an absence of be¬ 
tween two and three years, several of them, 
having wished to make a fresh attempt to 
cany out the work, sailed from Sydney for 
Tahiti, but stopped at the neighbouring 
island of Eimeo, where the king was re¬ 
siding, as Tahiti was still in a state of re- 
heQion. They taught the people as before, 
and now some began to listen to them 
gladly. They still seemed to have con¬ 
sider^ the king as a hopeless heathen; but 
misfortune had humbled him, he felt his 
own nothingness and sinfulness, and the 
niter inability of the faith of his fathers to 
give him relief. After the missionaries had 
lived in the island about a year, the king 
came to them and offered himself as a can¬ 
didate for baptism, declaring that it was 
his fixed determination to worship Jehovah, 
the tmo God, and expressing his desire to 
he further instructed in the principles of 
rdigion. The king proved his sincerity, 
and ever after remained a true and earnest 
Christian. Ho still resided at Eimeo, but 
a considerable number of people in Tahiti 
had by this time been converted, and the 
old heathen gods were falling into dis¬ 
repute. 

So devastating had been the character of 
the late wars in Tahiti, that we found it 
imjjossible to obtain supplies, and we there¬ 
fore sailed for Ulitea, the largest of the 
Georgian group, where we were informed 
that we should probably bo more success¬ 
ful. No sooner had we dropped anchor 
within the coral bed wliich surrounds the 
island than the king and queen came off to 
pay us a visit. They were very polite, but 
not disinterested, {is their object was to 
coDect as mfiny gpits as we were disposed 
to bestow. This island was the chief seat 
of the idolatry of the Society Islands. It 
was looked upon as a sacred isle by the in¬ 
habitants of the other islands of the group, 
and more idols existed and more human 
ftacrifices were offered up than in all the 
others. We were so completely deceived 


by the plausible manners of the king and 
queen and those who accompanied them, 
that the captain and I, the surgeon, and 
two of the mates, went on shore to visit 
them in return, accompanied by several of 
the crew, leaving the ship in charge of Mr. 
Randolph, the first mate. We fortunately 
carried our arms, though deeming it an 
unnecessary measure of precaution. The 
king had an entertainment ready for us, 
and afterwards we were allowed to roam 
about the island wherever we pleased. I 
observed the people at length pressing 
round us, and not liking their looks, advised 
Captain Hassall to order our men to keep 
together, and to be prepared for an attack. 
Whether or not they saw that we were 
suspicious of them we could not tell, but 
from this time their conduct changed, and 
they would only aHow us to proceed in the 
direction they chose. At length, however, 
we got down to the landing-place. As we ap¬ 
proached the boats we saw a band of armed 
natives making for them. We rushed down 
to the beach, and reaching the boats just be¬ 
fore they did, we jumped in and shoved off. 
These savages, though savage as ever, were 
also more formidable enemies than formerly, 
as many of them had firearms, and all h^ 
sharp daggers or swords. 

On reaching the ship we found that 
Badham and bis associates had, soon after 
we left, seized a boat, and, in spite of 
all Mr. Randolph could say or do, had 
taken all their clothes and other property 
with them, and gone on shore. ./Uthough 
by this conduct Badham showed that he 
could no longer be trusted, and therefore 
that we were well rid of him, it was im¬ 
portant that we should get back the other 
men, and we agreed to go ox^^ shore the 
next morning to recover them. Accord- 
ingly, the chief mate and I went on shore 
as we proposed, with eight well-armed 
men, and demanded an interview with the 
king. He did not come himself, but sent 
his prime minister, who agreed, for six 
hatchets and a piece of cloth, to deliver 
them up. We waited for some hours, but 
the deserters were not forthcoming, and at 
last the minister and another chief ap¬ 
peared, and declared that as the men were 
likely to fight for their liberty, it would be 
necessary that we should lend them our 
arms. 

Very likely, indeed, gentlemen,” 
answered Mr. Randolph, at once detecting 
the palpable trick to get us into their 
power. 

“ I say, Braithwaite, what say you to 
seizing those fellows and carrying then; on 
board slz hostages ? It could easily be 
done.” 

Cook lost his life in making a similar 
attempt, and we might lose ours,” I 
answered. “ I would rather lose the men 
than run any such risk.” 

In vain we endeavoured by diplomacy to 
recover the men, and at last we returned 
on board, the minister losing the hatchets 
and piece of cloth. A feeling of anxiety 
prevented me from turning in, and I walked 
the deck for some time with Benjie Stubbs, 
the oflScer of the watch. At length I wont 
below and threw myself on my bed, all 
standing, as sailors say when they keep 
their clothes on. I had scarcely dropped 
asleep when I was awoke by hearing 
Stubbs order the lead to be hove. I was on 
deck in a moment, followed by the captain 
and the other officers. 

“We are on shore to a certainty,” 
exclaimed Stubbs, in an agitated tone. 

“Impossible!” observed the captain, 
“ the anchors are holding.” 


“We’ll haul in on the cables and see, 
sir,” answered Stubbs, calling some of the 
crew to his assistance. The cables imme¬ 
diately came on board. They had been cut 
through. Still there was a perceptible 
motion of the ship towards the shore. 
Another anchor with an iron stock was 
immediately cleared away, but some time 
was lost in stocking it, and before it couKl 
be let go we felt the ship strike against a 
coral reef with considerable force. Happily' 
there was no wind, or she would speedily 
have gone to pieces. At last we carried the? 
anchors out, and hauled her off, but not 
without imusual difficulty. Suddenly the 
captain jumped into a boat and puUed 
round the ship. 

“I thought so!” he exclaimed; “the 
villains have fastened a rope to her rudder, 
and were towing us on the rocks.” He cut 
the rope as he spoke, and with comparative 
ease we got the ship out of her perilous 
position. Still she was so near the hig^li 
cliffs which almost surrounded us that we 
might be seriously annoyed not only by 
musketry but by stones and darts. It ^as 
evident, also, that should a breeze set in 
from the sea, the single anchor would not 
hold, and that we must be driven back 
again on the coral rocks. 

We were not left long in doubt as to the 
intention of the savages and the deserters, 
their instigators. Suddenly, fearful shouta 
burst from the cliffs above us, and wo were 
assailed by a fire of musketry and by darts 
and stones hurled on our deck. To return 
it would have been useless, for we could 
not see our enemies. Meantime we kept 
the men under cover as much as possible, 
and got another anchor stocked and ready 
to carry out ahead. The savages must 
have seen the boat, for as soon as she was 
clear of the ship they opened fire on her, 
and it was not without difficulty that the 
anchor was carried out to the required 
distance, and the crew of the boat hurriedly 
returned on board. 

Owing to Badham’s machinations, some 
of the crew had at first been disaffected, 
but a common danger now united them, as 
they saw full well the treatment they 
might expect should the savages get pos¬ 
session of the ship. Besides the ship’s 
guns we had foiu swivels, thirty muskets, 
and several blunderbusses and braces of 
pistols. These were all loaded and placed 
ready for use, with a number of boarding- 
pikes, for we thought that at any moment 
the savages would come off in their canoes 
and attempt to board us. The whole 
night long they kept us on the alert, howl¬ 
ing and shrieking in the most fearful 
manner. Soon after day broke their num¬ 
bers in<ireased, and as they could now 
take aim with their firearms our danger 
became greater. Fortunately they were 
very bad marksmen, or they would have 
picked us all off. Strange as it may 
seem, no one was hit, though our rigging 
and boats received much damage. After 
the crew had breakfasted we sent two 
boats out ahead to tow off the ship, but 
the bullets and other missiles flew so 
thickly about them that they returned, the 
men aeclariug that the work was too dan¬ 
gerous. However, Benjie Stubbs, jumping 
into one of the boats, persuaded thorn to 
go again, while we opened a fire from the 
deck of the ship. As soon as the savages 
saw us ready to fire, they dodged behind 
the rocks, so that none of them were 
woimded. Still we hoped that by this 
means the boats would be allowed to tow 
ahead without molestation. We were mis¬ 
taken, for the savages shifted their ground, 




(aid once more drove the boats on board. 
We clearly distinguished Badliam and the 
rest of the deserters among the savages, 
and several times they were seen to fire at 
as. Happily they also were wretched 
‘hots, and their muskets thoroughly bad 
also. That they should venture to fire 
ihowed that they had no doubt of getting 
18 into their power, for should we escape 
md inform against them, they would run 
i great chance of being captured and 
langed. Later in the day, Toby and I again 
nade attempts to tow out the ship from 
ler perilous position. 

The savages all the day continued bowi¬ 
ng and shrieking and working themselves 
nto what seemed an ungovernable fury, 
rhile they were, however, biding their 
ime, knowing that probably a strong sea- 
ireeze would soon spring up and cast the 
hip helpless into their power. Thus 
mother night closed on us. Ere long 
jTeat was our joy to feel a hght air blow- 
ng oflP the shore. The pauls of the wind- 
ass were muffled, and not a word was 
ipoken. The anchors were lifted, the top- 
ails were suddenly let drop, and slowly 
tre glided off from the land. The weather 
becoming very thick and dark, we were 
:ompelled again to anchor, lest we might 
have run on one of the many reefs sur¬ 
rounding the island. Hero we remained on 
our guard till daylight, when we could see 
the natives dancing and gesticulating with 
rage at finding that wo had escaped them. 
The favourable breeze continuing, we were 
soon able to get far out of their reach, I 
for one deeply thankful that we had not 
only escaped without loss ourselves, but 
without killing any of the unhappy 
savages. The treatment we received was 
such as at that time might have been ex¬ 
pected from the inhabitants of nearly all 
the islands of the Pacific, including those 
of New Zealand, and numberless were the 
instances of ships’ companies and boats’ 
crews cut off by them. 

A very few years after our visit, this 
very island was brought under missionary 
influence, the idols were overthrown, 
heathenism and all its abominable practices 
(lisappeared, and the inhabitants became a 
thoroughly well-ordered, God-fearing, and 
law-obeying Christian community. The 
same account may be given of the larger 
number of the islands which Stud the wide 
Pacific, and ships may now sail from north 
to south, and east to west, without the 
slightest danger from the inhabitants of 
by far the greater portion of them. 

But it is time that I should bring my 
narrative to a conclusion. This adventure 
at Ulitea was amongst my last. Finding 
that our trading expedition to the Pacific 
Islands was not likely to prove of advantage 
to our owners. Captain Hassall and I re¬ 
solved to proceed home at once round Cape 
Horn. 

We happily accomplished our voyage 
without accident and without any further 
occurrence worthy of note. Our path was 
no longer beset by hostile cruisers, for there 
was a Tull in the affairs of Europe. After 
the many excitements of the past few 
months, the days seemed long and tedious 
as I had never known them before; and it 
was with a sense of relief as well as of real 
pleasure, that I again saw in the early 
morning light the shores of old England 
looming clear in the distance. I need not 
dwell on all the happy circiunstances of 
my return, or on the special satisfaction 
with which I looked again on one familiar 
face. Suffice it to say that I had the grati¬ 
fication of receiving the commendation of 


my kind friend Mr. Janrin for the way in 
wffleh I had carried out his instructions 
and performed my duties as a Supercargo; 
and that this voyage prepared the way for 
more substantial proofs of his favoiu*. 

THE EXD. . 


OTJR CALENDAR FOR THE MONTH. 

SEPTEMBER. 

T he barometer mean for the month is 30-01 ; 

that of the thermometer 56-8. The rain¬ 
fall averages 2-1, and the prevailing winds are 
s.s.w. and s.e. The chief lianly plants in 
bloom are asters, niichaelmas daisies, campa¬ 
nulas, gladioli, delphiniums, dianthuses, helian-- 
thuses, and ditferent varieties of liliiim. Tho 
principal gardening operations consist in plant¬ 
ing out pinks and rooted cuttings of herbaceous 
plants, transplanting the thinnings of seedling 
Deds, striking calceolarias and planting bulbs. 

1. Cricket: at The Oval, Surrey v. Kent; at Brighton, 
Sussex V. Yorkshire—United Counties Flying Club 
Pigeon Races, CJIoucester and Wells—Blackburn 
Horse Show—Partridge and bustard shooting be¬ 
gins—Phalana russula appears, and stone curlew 
clamours, G. W. 

3. Pitkvrick Bicycle Club Races at Stamford Bridge— 
Birchfleld Harriers and Lincoln Bicycle Club Ath¬ 
letic Sports- Thames Sailing Club Match—Sale of 
English salmon ends. 

5. Ring ousel and saffron butterfly {Papilio hyale) ap¬ 
pear, and wood owls hoot, o. W. 

6. Bicester Poultry, Pigeon, find Babbit Show—Rugby 
Agricultural Show—Flycatcher last seen, 0 . W. 

7. Winchester Poultry and Dog Show. 

8. Birkenhead Agricultural Show. 

9. Chinnery Sciilling Races at Putney. 

10. St. Paul’s Athletic Sports—Queen’s Park Football 
Club Sports—Temple, Star, and Nottingliam Bicycle 
Clubs Meetings—Royal Portsmouth Corinthian 
Y'acht Club- Thames Valley Sailing Club Match- 
Geological Museum re-opens. 

11. London Sailing Club Match—Ivy flowers, and stares 
congregate, g. w. 

13. Buck-hunting begins. 

14. Stafford and Leigh Agricultural Shows. 

15. Islington Dairy Show, and Aylesbury Poultry and 
Cage Bird Show. 

17. Kildare and I Zingari Bicycle Club Meetings—Ply¬ 
mouth Coriuthiau Yacht Club—Thames Sailing 
Club Match. 

19. Sussex County Croquet Club Meeting at Brighton 
—Temple Yacht Club. 

20. Partridge shooting begins in Ireland. 

24. Thames Valley Sniling Club ilatch — Plymouth 
Porinthian Yacht Club—Wild honeysuckle flowers 
for the second time, G. w. 

20. Jewish Year commences. 

28. Woodlark sings, O. W. 

29. Michaelmas Day—Woodcock returns, 0 . w. 


A. M. S. S.—The English titles of nobility and their 
relative ranks are as follows:—1. Dukes, whose 
coronets have strawberry-leaves only. 2. Marquises, 
whose coronets have alteniate strawberrj-leaves and 
pearls. 3. Earls, with coronets with smaller straw¬ 
berry-leaves. and pearls on longer points, rising to 
the level of the cap. 4. Viscounts, with coronets 
with pearls only, of which seven are shown. 
6. Barons, whose coronets have large pearls only, of 
which four are shown. Baronets are not noblemen. 
Your other question has been answered more than 
once. 

Chin.— Filtering removes only the substances in me¬ 
chanical suspension, and not those in solution, hence 
the strength of a solution is not affected by pas.sing 
it through paper. If you have a taste for chemistry, 
persevere with tho science, and work hard at it from 
the very first, no matter what your age may be. 
You never know what little time you may have to 
spare in the future, .and cannot do wrong in making 
good use of the present. Get some good text-books 
on Chemistry of recent date—say Roscoe’s—first the 
primer and then the manual, and work out all the 
experiments therein, noting failures and queer ap¬ 
pearances, and clearing up all your difficulties as 
you go. When you have become a thorough master 
of your subject, go in for original research; but 
there is no advantage in working in ignorance of 
what has already been done. 

A Student. —There are at least three really good 
French dictionaries — those by Spiers, Gasc, and 
Clifton and Grlmaux. That by Spiers is perhaps tho 
best known; but Gasc’s is iu no way Inferior to it, 
and cives you more of the Information you want. It is 
published by George Bell and Sons, of Co vent Gar¬ 
den, and costs 128. Gd. Clifton and Grimaux’s iKmk 
is veiy strong in technical terms—you can get it of 
Messrs. Hachette. Perhaps the best purely techno¬ 
logical dictionary is Rumpff’s. in English, French, 
and German, published by TrUbner and Co. 

n. R. B.—You must get into communication with 
some one belonging to the trade to which you desire 
to be apprenticed. 

Mrsicus.— 1. The “Musical World” is published by 
W. D. Davison, 244, Regent Street. 2. Adelaide 
Procter’s poems are published by George Bell «t Co., 
two volumes, Gs. and 5s. each. 

Lathe.— 1. Why drill holes in your plates? Why not 
hang your china up on wire supports, such as you 
can get at anv fancy shop ? 2. For lathe fittings try 
Melhuish, of Fetter Lane, or Buck, of Holborn Via¬ 
duct. 3. Apply to the “Gardener’s Chronicle” 
office. 

CUTHBKRT W. Barne.s.—W e ncver heard of the clock 
you mention. The fall of the mercury probably pro- 
\ided the motive power. One of the old so-called 
perpetual motion machines was constmeted iu a 
somewhat similar way, and only wanted an occa¬ 
sional tilt to keep it going. 

Rerepos.— For books connected with tho building 
trades, see Lockwood and Co.’s catalogue, obtainable 
from Stationers' Hall Court. 

Tittlebat ’Pitmouse.- 1. Cannot say. 2. The systems 
of electric, lighting now being tried iu the City are 
those of Siemens and Brush, ’riie former taking the 
district east of Guildhall, the latter that west of it. 
3. We hope to have many competitions, and of course 
different subjects will be chosen. 

Volunteer.— For particulars as to cost of uniform, 
etc., apply to the headquarters of the regiment you 
think of joining. The Lomlon Rifle Brigade, 17, 
I'insbury Place South, E.c. 


“Music hath charms to soothe," etc. 

(Charlie, who has been left in charge for lialf an 
hour^ has exhausted every other expedient.) 
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iNDlARUBnER.— 1. The book on Architecture would 
have to depend on the branch of the subject you 
wfah to study, and which you do not state. Are you 
interested in archwoloRy, or are you studying mo¬ 
dern dwelllnK-bouse plans, etc. ? 2. An easel can be 
got for Ss. 6<1. upwards. .3. Notwithstanding the 
many opinions to the contnuy, we should say that 
the art of the present day is quite e(iual to that of 
the Roman era. 4. Yes, many. The great Cranbonie 
meteoiite. now in the new Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington, weighs three tons. Do you not 
tnink that a mas.s like that dropping on you out 
of space would damage you ? 5. The coloured water 
in the druggists' windows is made in different ways. 
It does not alw.ays fill the carboy, but sometimes is 
confined between double skins. It is a relic of the 
old alchemy days. 

C. Ee.—T lie debates In the House of Commons w'ere 
first tolerated about 1771, during the John Wilkes 
agitation. He was Lord Mayor of London. 

LuciFKR.—If you have not a lapidary’s wheel, there is 
no other way of polishing the ammonite than by 
chipping it down roughly to half its si^e, and then 
rubbing it on a coarse stone until you get a fairly 
smooth surface, aud then finishing on slate in the 
usual manner. 

CiTO.—Not quite. In August, 1874, an old Radley 
captain, O. W. Collins, made 337 runs in rather over 
three hours : the runs were all run out, no boundary 
hits, and comprised a nine, tw'o sevens, six sixes, 
twelve fives, and five-and twenty fours, etc. The 
match was played at Cowes, Freshwater v. North- 
wood—Freshwater making 103, North wood 634 for 
nine wickets. 

8IIALUM.—Perhaps Cameron on “The Variation and 
Deviation of tfie Compass," 78. Od. George Pliilip 
and Son, Fleet Street, E.c. 

A WouLD-DE Sailor— “A Manual of Bee-keeping," 
by John Hunter, 3a. Od. David Bogue, St. Martin’s 
Place. 

W. Scott. — Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. publish 
translations of the novels of MM. Erckmann-Chat- 
min, and you can get the other books from Messrs. 
George Bell and Sons, Y^ork Street, Covent Garden, 

Titus Flavius Vespasianus. — Mr. Stanford has a 
book on “The Weights, Measures, and Currencies of 
of all Countries," at Is. Od. 

CnK.MlST.—For progressive exercises in Practical Che¬ 
mistry, try “ Laboratory Teaching,” by Professor 
C. L. Bloxam, 58 Gil. Churchill and Co. 

A. B C. D.—The heart of King Robert Bruce is said to 
be buried in front of the east window of Melrose, 
beneath the slab of carlmniferous limestone. The 
ab^iey was frequently destroyed by the English, 
notably in i:t22 aud 1385. Perhaps these are the 
events reqtiired. 

Victor.—I- Tlie Royal Cliarter, honiew’ard bound from 
Australia, was wrecked orf the coast of Anglesey on 
(>ctol)cr 2S, 18.59, and 450 passengeis and £(500,000 
worth of bullion lost. 2. Louisiana was purchased 
by the United .States in 1803. Previous to that date 
it was a French colony. 

Undkroround.—W e can give no opinion as to the 
institution you mention, but the science of electri¬ 
city promises to develop so inunensely that all the 
profesiions connected with the practical application 
of it are bouud to improve in status aud i>ecuuiary 
advantages. 

BicrcLLST.—Clean nickel-plating ns you would silver- 
plating, but if genuine rust has appeared on your 
machine the plating has wcni away, and it is the 
metal beneath and not the nickel you are dealing 
with. 


£ s. d. 

July 20.—Per E. Piper (Brighton), 13s. 6d.; 

8. M, Nelson, Ss. ; F. 11. Clark, Is. Cd. ; 

F. M. and H. Ililbery, 3s.; T. A. H. (.Scar¬ 
borough), 2 j. 6d. ; Un de vos Lecteura 
(Guinea, France, Is. ; D. McIntyre (tla- 
dich, N.B.), 8d.; Hiomas .Stark (Glasgow), 
is.; George BeU (Wigton), 28.6d.; F. P. R. 
i (Wimbledon), Is.; A. (Naim), Od.; E. Smith 
(Weston-super-Mare), 28.; Per F. Boyce 
(.Stoke-on-Trent), 28. 9d. ; W. S. K. R. W. 

I (Wishaw), 28.; Bulldog (Louth), 28.: Mrs. 

J. B. Garrard (Athclington), Ss, ; Per Hu¬ 
bert Wightman (Bungay), 14s. 6d. ; Per 
W. E. Kitchen (Tottenham Court Road), 

Ss. 4d. ; A. U. Me. (St. John’s Wood), 6s. 3 4 9 


TO THE 

“BOY’S OWN” LIFEBOAT FUND. 


July 30.—G. W. Banks (Cockermouth), Ss ; 

Celia Garrard, 3s. ; Catherine Garranl, 

28. 6d. ; Constance Garrard, 28. ; Guy Il-ir- 
court (Wimbourae), Is. 4d.; Nellie M. M., 

28. ; M. A. R., Is. Od.; Electrical (Roch¬ 
dale), Cd.0 15 10 

Carried forward £10J 3 -1 


(Sums received to July 00th.) 

£ 8. d. 

Amount already acknowledged .. 91 0 11 
July 25.—Victor Lorenzo (Whitchurch), Is. ; 

Neptune, 6d.; Cruden, Is.; Wm. Baul, Is.; 

William, George, aud John Walker (Ken¬ 
dal), Is. 6d.: A Would-be bailor, 28.; J. C. 

Slatheson (Hampstead), Is.; H. C. Lauder 
(Tunbridge Wells), Is.0 9 0 

July 20.—Per Lawrence Maberley (Christ- 
churchX £0; Four Restless Fay8(Ad8wood), 

6s. ; John Hunter, jun. (Bathgate), Is.; 

T. Smellie, Is. ; IJ. J. N. (Cuckfleld), 28. ; 

R J. M. (Brockley Road), 28. ; Brentwood, 

01. : Harry 8. K. Edlo (Kinloss Manse), 

Is. 0*1.; Jack Evans (Dovercourt), 2a.; Cyril 
Bailey, 5s.; G. C. and li. Garton (Reigate), 

2i. ; Per T. Boreham (New Cross), 

5s. ; T. Robins (Buckhurst Hill). 

2s. Cd. ; C. Williams (Bournemouth), 

Is. 3d. : W. and F. C., Is. . ..7119 

July Tt.-Per Charles Brothertou 
(Leighton Buzzard), £l Ss. 3d. ; 

J. H. E., 58.; W. Spiller (Dundee), 

Ss. ; William R. Center (Longaide), 

Is.; Per Albert E. Martin (Yar¬ 
mouth), 9s. 9d. ; Arthur Reed 
(Brighton), la.2 3 0 

July 28.—Anonymous, 8J.; W. II. 

Masterton (Liverpool), 

Is.; R. W. A. (Bedford), 

10s. : Thomas Knight 
(Morland), Is. ; W. H. 

Morgan (Bayswater), 
l8.6d.; ^I. P ,2d.; Roslyn, 

Millie, aud Cecil Carr 
(Newcastle - on - Tyne), 

48. ; Cake (Cheltenham), 

28.; Rowland J. Spyer 
(Holloway),l8.; Monkey 
(Warborue), 5s. ; James 
Wood Owen (Manches¬ 
ter), Is.; Tom Reginald 
Arderu (Macclesfield), 

Is.; Per James Lawes 
(GoldenSquare^ £1 8a ; 

J. C. Thomas(Glo’ster), 
is. 9d.2 13 1 
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By Ascott R. Hope, 


Author of Aiiventures of a Boston Boy," etc., etc. 
CHAPTER III. 

I T would be a bad business for most of us 
if sleep did not sometimes bring wis¬ 
dom to correct our hot-beaded resolutions 
of the day before. Next morning I hoped 
Toby might have slept off some of his stiff- 
neckodness, and be more in a mood for 
listening to reason. So I sent to him, first 
Rees-Powell, the head of the house, then 
Ferrier, a fellow in his own form and a 
crony of his, to persuade him to apologise, 
'Write his imposition, and, in short, admit 
that he had behaved very stupidly. But 
both my emissaries brought back the same 
unfavourable report. All the sensible 
fellows told Toby he was quite in the 
wrong; everybody told him he woul»i 
have to give in; but their words might as 
well have been wasted on a mule, for all 
the signs of relenting he showed. Ho 
appeared determined to pay. the penalty 
and forfeit of his folly rather than confess 
it. The English master might take his 
pound of flesh, but should have no apology 
from him. That was the gist of Toby’s 
answer to remonstrances from every side. 

As for poor Mr. Brooks, the prosecutor 
of this suit, he was not worth twopence in 
the part of Shylock. He had insisted, 
indeed, on his bond, the imposition, to 
wit, because so it seemed right to him, 
and he had appealed for the Warden’s help 
in a passing fit of strong irritation, but 
now that the adversary was at his feet he 
almost repented of this victory. He was 
a tender-hearted man, the English master, 
though he did try to knit his brows and 
speak from the bettom of his chest when 
careless little urchins forgot to stroke their 
fs, or made their 2’fl like Q"8, Legends 
are still handed down in the school of the 
ease with which he could be appeased or 
hoodwinked. In the good old days, they 
say, when order was kept by promiscuous 
and frequent caning administered on the 
spot at discretion of the master, he alone 
was not allowed to use this power himself, 
but must commit his criminals to a supe¬ 
rior court for punishment. So when his 
naughty little boys grew past endurance, 
he would pack them off to the executioner 
with much reluctance, and some of the 
young rascals, so the story goes, would 
take a turn in the fives court for ten 
minutes or so, then come back to his class¬ 
room rubbing their eyes and looking 
greatly subdued, to be received by good 
Mr. Brooks with a few words of kindly 
condolence and wholesome admonition. 
“ I told you it would come to this. I am 
very sorry for you, but you gave mo no 
choice. Please don’t oblige me to have 
to do it again, but if you will be idle and 
inattentive, you must learn that I am not 
to be trifled with I ” This last sentence 
w’ould bo in the deep voice by which he 
“ mode believe very much ” to be angry, 
and wo may imagine the sly chuckling of 
hi« penitents. 

Such a man was not likely to let the sun 


go down on his wrath. A night’s sleep 
had thawed it into pity and self-reproach. 
He came to me quite distressed about 
Toby’s predicament. 

“ The fact is, I am afraid I lost my own 
temper, and drove him into this.” 

“ No wonder, when he was so abomin¬ 
ably rude ! ” declared I, naturally sympa¬ 
thising with the master’s side of the case. 
“ He can blame nobody but himself.” 

“But I can’t bear to think of his being 
sent away from school on my account.” 

“It is not on your account only, Mr. 
Brooks. He has got into ever so many 
scrapes through his temper; he has been 
punished, and warned, and reasoned with 
again and again: and what more can be 
done with him ? If every boy in the school 
were as hard to manage as this one, wc 
should have to start a steam-thrashing 
machine to take the chaff out of them, and 
even then we might as well shut up the 
place for all the grain we could grind.” 

Finding that I could give him no better 
comfort, Mr. Brooks turned away with a 
sigh, which seemed to echo that exclama¬ 
tion of Dr, Johnson, or Dr. Watts, or 
Izaak Walton, or somebody, that it is bet¬ 
ter to be a poor fisherman than to meddle 
with the ruling of boys! 

In the course of the forenoon I gave 
audience to another advocate for Toby, the 
joker Goodfellow, who was not a bad 
fellow in bis way, and, now that things 
were looking so serious, showed himself 
really concerned for his friend. But he 
had nothing to say which did not tell 
against his client. 

“ He declares he won’t apologise to that 
Brooks—I mean Mr. Brooks, sir. Isn’t he 
stupid ? Every fellow in our eleven would 
apologise for him, if that would be any 
good; I’ll apologise myself till I’m black 
in the face,” Goodfellow told me, and I 
thought none the worse of him that, in his 
eagerness, he used a somewhat abrupt style 
of language. 

“ You must talk t6 him, then ; you must 
use your influence with him not to let him 
persevere in such a mad resolution.” 

“ Well, sir, I have talked to hiin till I’m 
sick of it, and he just looks at one ugly 
enough to frighten a donkey out of its 
hide. What else can one do ? ” 

“Nothing, I am afraid, if he is not 
sorry.” 

“ But he is, sir, and that’s the worst of 
it. He knows he has made an infatuated 
idiot of himself, as well as I do, and so he 
is all the more determined not to own it. 
That’s the sort of fellow he is.” 

“ Then he must suffer what he has de¬ 
served,” said I, yet not without recaUiug 
Hamlet’s remark on what would happen to 
us all if we had nothing but our deserts 
meted out to us. 

It was because I happened to be his 
house-master that they consulted me to 
save him from the consequences of his own 
folly. But what could I do.’ The only 
hope lay in moving not the judge but the 
criminal to have mercy on himself. As for 
the Warden, we all knew by this time that— 

“ You may as well go shind upon the beach. 

And bid the main Hood bate Ids usual height; 

You may as well use question with the wolf 

Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the 
lamb”—etc., etc., etc., 

os seek to soften his heart when once he 
had given judgment. 

We used to think our head too inexorable 
in hi^ srjvority, but it had advantages: he 
was able to do with far fewer punishments 


than his predecessor, and yet upheld dis¬ 
cipline with such a firm hand that his 
imder masters could, if they-pleased, aflford 
to lay themselves out for genial popularity 
under the shadow of this masterful rule. 
Besides, in this case, he seemed ch arly in 
tho right to throw his ffigis over worthy 
Mr. Brooks, and laun^ Ins hea'viest 
thunderbolt against the rebel who would 
fain upheave the Pelions aud Ossas of 
scholastic decorum. 

Was I, then, to g;o on my knees to this 
pigheaded Toby, and beg and beseech him 
to be civil, reasonable,'mindful of his own 
welfare ? It would not indeed be tho filrst 
time I heui been driven to use some such 
tone with him. It appeared as if at certain 
intervals, in the first heats of spring, or 
when thunder was in the air, or haply his 
stomach being out of order, this trouble¬ 
some lad took a fit of rudeuess, during 
the continuance of which there was no 
dealing with him by any means in our 
pharmacopoeia. I sometimes thought the 
best thing for him might be a few weeks at 
Mr. Squeers’s academy, where a course of 
brimstone and treacle would surely have 
availed to sweeten his blood, while a con¬ 
stant succession of irritating external appli¬ 
cations could not but have helped to in¬ 
crease the circulation and throw off the bad 
humours by the skin. 

I was walking up and down my room 
after school, in two minds whether or no it 
would be worth while speaking to Toby 
myself. I chanced to look out of the 
window, and who should I see but the very 
boy! He was lounging slowly across the 
qui^rangle, kicking the gravel with his 
feet, his hands in his pockets, and on his 
broad face the doggedest shade of that ex¬ 
pression which at once explained how he 
came to be called Toby. If he had been 
aware of my eye upon him, he would pro¬ 
bably have whistled and tried to look care¬ 
less, but, as it was, he wore an unmistak¬ 
able downcast air. While I watched, 
something happened to stir him into 
action. Two small boys were playing fives. 
There arrived upon the scene two bigger 
boys, who, wanting tho court themselves, 
forthwith began to turn out those in pos¬ 
session, on the “ good old rule, the simple 
plan” of keep who can. But suddenly 
Toby stepped forward to interfere, and 
drove away the intruders, not without 
vehemence. This was the better side of 
his character; he always stood up for fair 
play, at least when his own rights or pre¬ 
tensions wore not in question. And this 
decided me to make one more appeal 
him. even at the risk of his being insolent 
to myself. I went out into tho passage 
and impressed the first boy I met to carry 
I a message to him; then presently he stood 
j in my doorway, doing his best to look 
unconscious of any cause for such an inter¬ 
view. 

“ Sit down, Hill,” J began, thinking 
thus to deal with him in a more friendly 
spirit. 

Slouching forward as little way as need 
be into my den, he dropped on the edge of 
the nearest chair, while I leant against the 
mantelpiece, thinking over the lino that I 
should try with him. Thus, figuratively 
speaking, we took up our ground for a 
fencing l^ut of words, and Toby stood 
stiffly on his guard, waiting for me to 
attack. 

“ What a pity all this is, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Are you not going to own that you are 
to blame?” 

“ No, sir.” 
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“Then yon know what you must expect?** 

“Yes, sir.’* 

These, of course, were only slight pre¬ 
liminary passes, such as duellists make to 
try their own dexterity and the strength of 
the opponent’s wrist. After a little of such 
idle clashing you come to serious business: 
you are engaged in tierce^ you cautiously 
ft^el the other sword, make a feint or two 
perhaps, then suddenly turn your arm, 
drop your blade beneath his, and make n 
rapid lounge in carte^ where he least ex¬ 
pects it. Even so, when this adversary of 
imne prepared himself to encounter rebuke, 
he found himself obliged to parry a thrust 
of flattery. 

“ Toby—you don’t mind my calling you 
Toby, do you?—you can’t think how sorry 
we all are about this. There is so much 
about you to like, which you won’t let us 
do j ustice to. I saw you j ust now standing 
up for these small fellows ; and you don’t 
know how much better you looked than 
when defying Mr. Brooks in your wretched 
temper. Now, if you must be rude, I 
would rather see you rude to those who 
can make you suffer for it, and not to small 
boys who can do you neither good nor 
harm. It shows you have courage, at 
least, which is the best half of some other 
virtues. But courage, Toby, more than 
any other virtue, is set off by courtesy.” 

I paused here to gee how ho took this ; 
hut he said nothing, as if perceiving that 
this was only a feint as yet, and that 1 
'^rould come to the point presently. 

“ Yes—it is no sign of a thoroughly bad 
disposition to defy your masters, though it 
is certainly stupid of you. But masters, 
surely, are your fellow-creatures, and you 
must be fair to them as well as to other 
people. In a school, or an army, or any 
•other community, some persons must be 
obeyed. Those persons must be treated 
with respect to prevent constant jangling 
and friction in the exercise of their duties. 
If those set under them fail in respect or 
obedience, they must be put right by re¬ 
monstrance and punishments, unless you 
can tell me any other means JPor recalling 
them to their duty. Such remonstrances 
and punishments must be borne patiently, 
at least submissively, or we should be 
always at loggerheads, superiors with in¬ 
feriors. No boy need be treated with gross 
injustice ; there is an appeal to the head, 
who would keep the other masters from 
playing the tyrant if they wished to do so; 
but no boy, however high up in the school, 
is to set himself up for the 3 udge of what 
he may say and do—as you have practically 
done. There can only be one leader at a 
time, if the team is to pull together.” 

I expected great things from this fig^e 
of speech, as I knew Toby’s interest in 
horseflesh. But metaphors did not easily 
take hold of his mind; he was a most 
niatter-of-faot lad, who might have undei*- 
stood that Rome was built by night, if you 
had told him that it was not built in a day. 
So now he looked blankly unconvinced; 
and when I still assailed him with excellent 
reasons, such as should have forced con¬ 
viction on him by every rule of art, he all 
at once closed upon me, putting aside my 
keen logical blade with a straight thrust. 

“ I’m not going to apologise, sir.’* 

“ But why not ? ’* 

“Because I said I wouldn’t,’* snapped 
cut Toby, with his darkest scbwl. 

I felt half inclined to take and shake 
kim with some such exclamation as, “Thou 
*rt as wise as thou ait beautiful I ’* but I 
kept my patience and tried another way of 
reaching him* 


“ Toby, Toby, you think I am speaking 
to you as a mere matter of duty, like a 
grave fogy who caa*t sympathise with your 
troubles and temptations, but it is not so ; 
we have all our own faults to fight against; 
it is only that I am older and surely a little 
wiser than I once was, and know better 
what comes of giving way to the evil pas¬ 
sions of our nature. It is not because I am 
your master th''" I urge you thus, but 
because I look back to my own boyhood 
and see with sorrow how often I did 
wrong and foolishly, and think how grate¬ 
ful I should be now to any man who had 
persuaded me against my errors in time to 
save me from their consequences. And so 
will you, I trust, recognise your folly when 
you grow older, and bitterly repent of it 
when too late. Toby, for your own sake 
and for mine, I beg you not to be obstinate 
in this matter.*’ 

Surely I had got inside his guard now. 
To drive home the point I stepped forward 
and laid my hand upon his shoulder in a 
paternal way. But he stood up as if to say 
“Paws off. and keep your distance!” 
Would nothing move him ? 

“ You have given me as much trouble as 
any one, but I shall be really sorry if you 
have to leave.” 

“ So shall I,” said Toby, in a husky 
voice; “I shan’t bear any malice against 
you, sir.” 

“ I hope you have no reason to; but 
never mind me, think of yourself. Don’t 
be a blockhead; you will have to give in, 
and it’s no use pretending you don’t care.” 

Ah! I struck the wrong note there. I 
had just begun to hope that I w£w tickling 
him into submission, but at the first hint 
of a threat ho drew back into his shell. 
Much discouraged, I still continued my 
pleadings, entering with him into such 
serious considerations as are not to be 
repeated here; but in the end, all I could 
get out of him was, 

“ I will write the imposition because— 
because you say I have deserved it. But 
I won’t make an apolo^.” 

With this he drew himself up in all the 
haughty pride ever shown by his mailed 
ancestors towards such despicable people 
as kept quiet and tried to m^e themselves 
useful in the world, and I gave it up^ 
useless to combat further with his false 
notion of honour and consistency. 

“What will your father say?” This 
was my last shot. 

“ My father wouldn’t wish me to lower 
myself before an usher! ” quoth Toby, his 
nose in the air. 

That capped all—a rude cur like him 
invoking, forsooth, his gentility! 

“ /< is the most impenetrable cur** I 
quoted, inwardly, and saw nothing more 
for it but to leave him to himself. 

It may well seem to some critics that I 
too much show the humorous side of this 
affair ; but if I laugh, it is in the spirit of 
the ancient philosopher who laughed that 
he might not be obliged to weep. We 
schoolmasters would have no heart for 
our work if wo were to dwell always on its 
graver aspects. Every day and hour we 
see how these thoughtless lads struggle to 
have their own way, knowing not, as we 
do, what will come of it, and heeding not 
the shoals and quicksands against which 
we, too, in our own hot boyhood, may 
have reiWed to be warned. Ah, the igno¬ 
rant self-confidence of youth! Truly said 
a wise man that “no preacher is listened 
to but Time, which gives us the same train 
amd turn of thought that elder people have 
in vain tried to put into our heads before.” 


Well is it if Time’s teaching be thus 
blessed to us, and if it come not too late. 
Poor Toby is not the only boy whom I 
have had to see going far astray, while I 
must stand by helpless, and let some will- 
o’-the-wisp lure him on to ruin. 

Mr. Brooks, as I expected, had been 
equally unsuccessful in an appeal to the 
Warden to relax his sentence. Thus tnat- 
ters remained at a deadlock. Toby was 
like a vessel drifting on a lee shore; unless 
he tacked in time he was bound to go to 
pieces, and the eyes of all the school were 
fixed upon him with keen interest. Most 
of the fellows felt sorry for him, especially 
among the cricketers. A few, however, 
may not have been ill-pleased at his dan¬ 
ger, for he was a boy who had dislikes, 
and not much skill in hiding them. Would 
he give in, even yet ? was the question of 
the hour. If not, how terrible seemed the 
fate which he was braving! His school¬ 
fellows recalled the last case of expulsion 
—how the criminal trembled and grew 
white before them all; how the Warden 
had called for a pen in his sternest tones, 
and with one scornful dash scored through 
that unhappy name in the school lists, an 
expressive action that needed no words to 
make the spectators think they would 
rather be flogged twice a day for a fort¬ 
night than come within risk of such a 
doom. For a school like ours was no 
hateful prison, but one in which the 
scholar might well be pleased 

“to linger a glad votary, 

And not a captive pining for his home. ” 

This was the first fine day of the summer 
term, and the opening of the cricket 
season. In the afternoon I strolled down 
to ouf playing-field, to enjoy the sunshine 
merely, for I am no great cricketer myself. 
There is a hillock in one comer of the field, 
surmounted by a flagstaff and a seat, from 
which quite an extensive view can be,had 
in that flat county. I sat down there wdth 
a balmy breeze in my face, and looked 
upon the stretch of fresh grass, dotted by 
gay new flannels, like a meadow bright 
with May flowers. From every side came 
the cheerful click of the cricket-bats, and 
the sound of merry young voices, mingled 
from time to time with the cry of the 
cuckoo from a budding wood beyond. It 
was such an hour as makes one wonder 
how boys or men can ever be unhappy. 
But for all these pleasant sights and 
sounds I felt ill at ease, thinking of the 
unfortunate Toby. 

Toby had come out, too, to take a l^t 
look at that scene of his glory, where hb 
had twice won the high jump, besides 
races innumerable, whore he had kicked so 
many a goal, where, in such weU-remem- 
bered matches, ho had made dozens and 
scores, and carried out his victorious bat. 
He was in no mind to play, but, like self- 
fated Aloestis, wandered with full heart 
by each familiar spot, bidding all a mute 
farewell; or, like Othello, he might be say¬ 
ing to himself that— 

“ Since these arms of mine had seven years’ 
pith 

Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have 
used 

Their dearest action in the tented field.” 

But now, so far as our school was oon- 
cexned, for ever farewell the flannelled 
troop and the smooth turf that make 
ambition virtue! Oh, farewell the flying. 
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ball and the quick catch, the mighty hit, 
the spirit-stirring cheers, the famous score; 
till the pomp, pride, and circumstance of 
cricket, farewell! Toby’s occupation was 
gone. 

With him came a small chorus of sym- 
ftathisers—some intimate friends, some 
fellows of the baser sort, who now backed 
him up simply because he was in trouble 
with the masters, following this martyr to 
misbehaviour as loyally as the pupils of 
condemned Socrates, or as the ladies of 
uncrowned Mary Stuart. 

I watched them approach the hillock on 
which I sat. At the foot of it Mr. Brooks 
happened to be lying on the grass, scoring 
for an eleven of small boys who were try¬ 
ing their ’prentice hands in this rough and 
out-of-the-way comer of the field. It 
was to be expected that Toby, on seeing 
him, w'ould have passed hastily on. No! 
he halted just behind the English master, 
and stood there critically watching the 
small boys’ play, affecting not to notice 
his enemy. Mr. Brooks was aware of him, 
and looked studiously away. 

“Well bowled for a young one!” ap¬ 
plauded the veteran of the second eleven, 
as the bails flew up, and the little long-stop 
treated himself to an exulting catch before 
throwing back the ball. Toby spoke as 
quietly as if he had nothing to tnink of 
but the promise shown b/ these callow 
cr.'cketers* 

Next man ! ” cried tl a captain of the 
puny eleven with much dignity; then 
Toby set himself intently to wateh the 
new batter’s performaoces, while Mr. 
Brooks’s eyes remained fixed on his scoring 
list. If you had been a stranger standing 
by, you would hardly have guessed what 
strong feelings were swelling in the heart 
of more than one of those spectators. 

In the meanwhile, some restless urchins 
from the side that was in had found mis¬ 
chief for their idle hands to do. A team 
of them, harnessed to a roller, with which 
the turf of the first eleven had just 
been smoothed, were dragging it up the 
hillock, but stopped near the top, having 
spent all their breath in tugging and 
laughing. 

‘ ‘ Take care what you are about with 
that roller,” I said to them. “ You will 
let it slip if you don’t mind.” 

“Don’t leave go, you donkeys. I can’t 
hold it! ” exclaimed one of them. Then 
it happened just as I had feared. -The 
roller began to move back with its own 
weight, only one tiny fellow manfully 
pulling at it—tho rest had thrown them¬ 
selves panting on the gromid. He was 
forced to let go before I could run forward 
to help him, and away rolled the heavy 
cylinder, thumping and rattling down the 
hillock. 

“Look out, Mr. Brooks!” some one 
cried loudly. 

Mr. Brooks started, without as yet seeing 
his danger. The roller was coming down 
right behind him, faster and faster as it 
neared the bottom. In another moment 
it would have been upon him, flattening 
liiiu to a pancake, when Toby make a stride 
forward and put his leg in the way. 

Down ho went like a ninepin, but the 
roller was checked in its wild career, and 
fiomebody threw himself on the handle to 
bring it to a stand. There was a cry, a 
rush, a ring of boys pressing round the 
spot. I burst through them to see Toby 
lying helplessly on the ground with 
clenched lips and white face. He was 
badly*hurt 

CTo be eentinmed.^ 
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A WEEK ON THE THAMES. 

By Paul Blake, 

Author of “ Catching a Sahnon/' etc. 
CIIAPTF.U IX. 

A fter a splendid bathe before breakfast at 
Boulter’s Weir, the crew felt fit for a big 

meal. 

“ Only two days more,” said the cook, “and 
we’ve more bacon than we can get tlirougli, so 
I’ll do you an extra slice for a treat.” 

“ Don’t tempt me,” said Martin ; “ I’m sup¬ 
posed to be in training for a small race next 
week.” 

“ Are you ? ” asked Figgis ; “ if I’d known 
that I’d have made you pull more, and in better 
form. No one can tell how he is pulling; he 
wants a coach to give him tips.” 

“ All right ! I’ll pull the whole lot of you to 
Bray if you like, and you shall coach me.” 

Away they went, through Maidenhead Bridge, 
and Martin was just getting himself into shape, 
when Charlton cried, “ Easy all! ” 

“ What’s the matter now ?” asked Martin. 

“ Here’s the bridge. Hold her up or we shall 
pass it.” 

Martin backed water, and laid the Swan well 
up against one side of the enormous arch, then 
gave a shrill “ Ha ! ” and in a moment there 
was a shout of answering laughter, echoing 
backwards and forwards with wonderful rapidity. 
They shouted short sentences, which were com¬ 
pletely returned ; sang chords, which rang on 
in now harmonies, and finished up with a yell 
of excruciating shrillness that made the neigh¬ 
bourhood like a Pandemonium. 

“Now, no more nonsense!” cried Figgis; 
“ straight on to Bray without a check.” 

What a delight it is to grasp a good pair of 
sculls, place one’s feet against a firmly-fixed but 
slightly elastic stretcher, take a long reach for¬ 
ward, and then pull. There is a delicious sense 
of power which gratifies one’s ambition ; there 
is the sensation of doing work which fulfils one’s 
sense of duty, and there is the knowdedge that 
one is doing one’s health good, which is pleasing 
to one’s selfish instincts. All these Martin felt, 
but his pleasure was not of long duration, for in 
a few moments the captain’s voice was heard. 

“ Keep your head up; don’t duck like a 
Chinese mandarin ; back straight; swing from 
the hips. Longer stroke, man : you’re shirking; 
you’re not keeping the buttons of your sculls 
against the rowlocks in the return.” 

“ By the rules of the game, you are not 
allowed to reply,” remarked Charlton to Martin, 
who was beginning to feel the strain of pulling 
a big boat, with four people and luggage, in 
racing stjde. 

“Most men,” remarked Figgis, “don’t get 
all they can do out of themselves ; they have an 
idea that if they can manage to make thirty- 
eight strokes in a minute it’s all light, but I’d 
sooner see thirty well ])ulled through than forty 
unfinished. Look at that fellow,” he continued. 


pointing to a sculler working his way up stream 
“his sculls touch the water before he’s at hi 
full stretch, and he starts with a jerk that w il 
tike all the fight out of him in no time. H 4 
doesn’t keep his elbows together in the return 
his blades have the water too soon, and trave 
at least six inches in the air before he begins th< 
return, and he shoots his hands and body for 
ward together at the same pace. Did you evei 
see such a chap ! ” 

“ He'll be into the bank in a minute ! ” said 
Charlton. 

“ And a good job too I ” answered Figgis 
“it’s the only safe place for him. He ought t« 
go out in a barge, not an outrigger. Pull mor< 
with your body, Martin, you’re doing too much 
work with your arms. Drop your hands directly 
the stroke is finished and shoot them well out 
instantly. Make the first part of your stroke 
tell. Your bow scull gets deeper than the other : 
sit straight. Ah I here’s Bray in sight ; the 
fifteen poplars will keep us company now for a 
few miles." 

Bray Church and Vicarage form a very pretty 
icture. This is the Bray where the vicar cela- 
rated in the old song lived—the worthy gentle¬ 
man who changed his belief according to th-e 
])revalent one, but who ivas firm in his resolve 
to live and die Vicar of Bray—true to one party 
at least, and that was himself. There are some 
interesting monuments in the church ; one of 
the most curious is to William Goddard and his 
wife, who founded Jesus Hospital, which stands 
near the village. The last two lines of the epi¬ 
taph ruij as follows :— 

‘ ‘ My honesty was such that I 
When death came fear’d not to die.” 

Both church and hospital are well worth a visit. 

Bray Lock is one of the smallest, and is 
frequently left open. Half a mile farther dowi> 
Monkey Island is reached—a great place for 
excursionists from Windsor. It is so called 
from a summer-house built by tho third Duke- 
of Marlborough, on the walls of which are 
painted monkeys in every position and occupa¬ 
tion. The house is now used as an inn, and 
the island is much frequented by cam|)ers-out. 

“ We won't stop here,” said Figgis, “ ’twould 
be a pity to lose so fine a stream, it swirls along: 
like a mill-race ! ” 

“ 1 want to stop at Surly,” said Martin ; 
” some friends of mine are camping there, and 
I want to see the sort of tent they have. Tin y 
tell me it’s a great success.” 

“ I wish they would invent a way for four to 
sleep in a boat without any blanket but tlio 
clouds,” said Charlton ; “this staying at hoteb 
is the most expensive item in our expenditure, 
but carrying a tent is almost worse." 

In about tweaty minutes they were alongside 
the boat on board of which lived Martin’s 
friends. 

“ Where’s this wonderful tent ? ” he asked of 
their captain, Clayton. 

“Put away, but we’ll soon have it out for 
you. Pi^e all hands, bo’sun.” 

The bo'sun piped the remaining member of 
the crew, and in leas than five minutes the 
whole affair was complete. 

“ You sec,” said Clayton, “we were obliged 
to give up camping out on land. We were 
more or loss fixed to our tent, it was considerable 
trouble to put it up and take it down, and if it 
rained there was trenching to be done. Besides 
that, camping-placcs are getting fewer every 
year.” 

“ That’s partly the camper’s fault,” reniarkrj 
Martin ; “ some crews have injured the grtHind 
so much that tho owners have lorbidden any oue 
to hind.” 

“ Yes, it’s partly the fault of some crews, bat 
owners are getting more crabbed, I think, as 
well ; they stick up notices on every cyot, whe¬ 
ther they havp the right to do so or not. Any- 
how, we resolved to pitch our tent over, so to 
}>l>euk, and sleep in our boat. We follow luaiuly 
the plan of Mr. Taunt’s boat, as he describes iC 
in his guide. You see, here’s the mast stcpi>cd» 
wo fix the towing-mast in the rings at the back 
of the stern scat. Wo keep boards cut to tM 
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Castle is only shown when the royal family are 
away. The arrangements for viewing the diffi r- 
ent portions are so complicated that it wouM 
take too long lo detail them here, and the 
information can be readily obtained from the 
numerous guides which are within every one’s 
reach. The park is also well worth a visit; it 
abounds in deer, which look very pretty as 
they dart across the grass, or feed tranquilly in 
herds. 

Windsor itself is an interesting town, but its 
importance is swallowed up in that of the Castle, 
which, physically and morally, seems to over¬ 
power it. The Town Hall was designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren. There is a regatta every 
year in August; the course is from Clewer Feint 
to Goodman’s Raft. This takes place during 
the absence of the Eton boys, who have their 
own races. It is well not to arrange to start 
from Windsor at any time when the school arc 
likely to be at the landing-stages, as their boats 
swarm in inconvenient numbers. 

The village of Eton is connected with Windsor 
by the bridge. Its only claim to notice is the 
possession of the colle^, the leading school in 
some respects of the kingdom—Etonians would 
say of the world, as, perhaps, it is. The build¬ 
ing dates from 1523, but of course many addi¬ 
tions have been made to it since then. North 
of the college are the cricket-fields, in which 
Wellington said that the nation’s battles 
were fought and won. Since his time the boys 
have done more to qualify themselves for the 
service of their country, for they form the 2rnl 
Battalion Bucks Volunteers, and worthily main¬ 
tain the repute of their school at Wimbledon. 
The Boat Club numbers about a hundred mem¬ 
bers, and has six times sent a winning crew to 
Henley to compete for the Ladiee’ Plate. With 
splendid cricket-fields, and a magnificent river 
near them for boating and bathing, surely the 
Eton boy ought to M happy. Let us hope 
he is. 

But we must leave Windsor and Eton unex¬ 
hausted and push on for the lock, keeping well 
to the right to avoid the Cobbler, which, at 
certain times, is under water, ami becomes a 
dangerous neighbour. Romney Lock is soon 
passed, and tlien the fieUs of the college are 
seen stretching along on the left, whilst the 
Castle still stands as boldly as ever on the right. 
The cutting was chosen as the place for dinner, 
and a very good one it is. That dispatched 
they pushed on again without losing very much 
time, for they wanted to loiter at Magna Charta 
Island. 


Eton College eights pay frequent visits to this 
well-known inn, and on the 4th of June the 
meadow opposite is the scene of the annual 
feast to commemorate Founder’s Day. 

From Boveney Lock, half a mile lower down, 
Windsor Castle is sighted for the first time, and 


proper size under the cushions of the seat, taking 
them out at night and fixing them across in 
front of the seat to the stroke thwart ; so 
there’s a bedstead five and a half feet long by 
three and a half wide. Put your rugs on that, 
and a soft bag for a bolster, and there you are as 




r^zards two fellows. The third man lies along 
nie bottom of the boat with his head beyond the 
"troke thwart; of course he has a pillow and rug 
5swell. Now for the tent: we stretch a cord 
from mast to mast, a large sheet of waterproof 
tenting is placed on rt and made fast to the 
•ides by buttons outside, we also fasten it down 
iehind, right over the stern if neces-sary on 
•iccount of bad weather, and there is a flap 
fastened at the bow end. So there we are as 
snug as possible, with a dry boat under us 
tnstead of a damp field, and it can rain cats 
ind dogs and we don’t mind.” 

“ That certainly looks jolly, but isn’t there a 
^ draught between the buttons ? ” 

“Not so much ns in an ordinary tent, and if 
you like you can stuff a coat along the edge and 
stop the crevices. Then if it rains in the morn¬ 
ing all we do is to open the flap at the bow 
^d, pack away our bed, and nave a quiet 
irpakfast under our tent.” 

“ Where did you buy it ? ” 

“ We didn’t buy it, we made it; the whole 
filing cost a little over a pound. That’s rather 
’hfaper than buying one ready made, isn’t it ? 
And it weighs scarcely anything. When it’s 
^om out I’ve an idea for making our sail do 
instead to save w’eight still more, but that will 
need some contriving, and I’m afraid will be 
more troublesome.’* 

“ You must feel pretty independent; I think 
'"^e must start one of these next season, eh, 
fiSgis ? ” 

“The only amendment I propose is that we 
^urt one this.” 

I’erhaps some of the readers of the Boy’s 
OwK Papkr would, however, prefer the old- 
fisbioned kind of tent. In that case, if four 
J^r^ns are to sleep in it, it should not be less 
than .seven feet by sine. Ground sheetings to 


for several miles it is kept in view. The stream 
at the lock on the weir side is strong, and when 
the river is full the coxswain must be careful. 
After the lock the river winds like a corkscrew, 
and it is best to keep well in the centre going 
down. There is a sandbank at the Iwttom of 
Lower Hope reach, on which inexperienced 
excursionists not unfrequently come to temiK)- 
rary ^ief. The view of the Castle becomes 
more impressive as Windsor is approached—the 
massive round tower, the high battlements, St. 
Geode’s Chapel, and the remaining portions of 
the Castle, incongruous os they may seem when 
examined in detail, form a mass which looks in¬ 
deed royal. When the Queen is there a flag floats 
from the staff on the round tower. To describe 
the building would take too much space, and 
we do not wish to emulate a guide-b^k, so it 


Windsor Castle, from the River. 


“ Here comes one of those nui.sanccs,” cried 
Charlton, as a big steam-launch puffed recklessly 
towards them. “ They ought to get out of our 
way, not we out of theirs.” 

But the monster came relentlessly on, and in 
spite of the rights of the case the Swan had to 


will be enough to remark that no one ought to 
miss seeing as much as is shown to visitors, and 
if possible, more. Guides and passes can be 
obtained from Mr. Collitr, stationer, Castle Hill, 
but it is advisable to find out previously whether 
the apartments are open to the public, as the 
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pivt* way and pull to the bank. The waves 
made by the retreatin<; vessel tossed her U}> and 
down, and would have driven her ou the bank 
liad tliey not been very active ; as it was they 
shipped several quarts of water, 

“ It’s lucky for us we ride pretty hir;li, or we 
should have been swamped to a certainty. A 
skid* wouldn’t have had a chanee.” 

“Tlicrc are rules enough about them,” said 
^Martin, “ but as there’s no one to enforce them 
they aren’t of much good. When a man gets 
.swamped he cannot very well swim alter the 
launch and get tlie owner’s namo. Look there ; 
there go a few cubic yards of bank tliat the 
wasli has started.” 

Certainly to the oarsman and angler stoarn- 
launches are unmitigated nuisances. Sonie are 
innna'^ed carefuHy, and worked with some regard 
to th(! comfort and safety of others, but the 
gem ;al ca'clessness, not to say recklessnes-', 
displayed hy the majority of those in charge 
has bioiight the whole claas into disrejmte. The 
only safe rule to follow is, avoid proximity to a 
launch, and never attempt remonstrance with 
any on board, whatever the provocation. 

From Datchet to Kunnyrnede there is most 
excellent fishing. It was at Datchet that Sir 
John Falstaff made his unwilling entrance into 
the Tliames, when yutched out of the buck- 
basket. “ Water swells a man,” was the result 
of bis experience. On the occasion of reviews 
in Windsor Park pontoon-bridges are made 
a-ross tlie river at this point. Colnbrook 
f'linrchyard (a lisliing-ground) has a curious 
legend attaching to it. It is said that the cele- 
bi ated highwayman, Claude Duval, used to 
have the bodies of the travellers who were slain 
in the encounters thrown into the water in 
sacks. The tradition, possibly, has some tmth 
in it, for a short time ago some ballast-heavers 
found a complete skeleton whilst dragging. 

A wide reacli from Old Windsor Lock leads 
past the celebrated “ Bells of Oiiseley Tavern,” 
the scenery becoming more interesting os the 
still more celebrated Alagna Charta Island is 
readied. Budd began quoting reminiscences of 
“I’unch”: SdioolnuisUir — ‘Who signed 

]\Iagiia Charta?’ (No answ’er.) Question re¬ 
peat'd, more sternly. Small Boy —‘ Please, sir, 
1 didn’t, sir ! ’ ” Martin started the theory that 
the reason King John signed it was that none 
of the barons could write ; whereupon Budd 
must add that if the barons were right, th<^ king 
was the writer. At this point he was kicked 
out of the boat, and the others followed. They 
visit(“d the cottage in which stands the stone 
on wliidi the charter is said to have been signed, 
but, like most otlirr traditions, this one has 
been attac‘ked, some holding that the village of 
Buniiymede was tin; scene of tlie event. 

‘‘ It is a pity our ancestors were not more 
caviful,” saiil Charlton; “it’s a iinisance to 
wa^tc sentiment over the wrong .spot, and it 
inak' s one chary of spending it.” 

“ What a jolly ]>lace they liave over tliere ! ” 
sail] Martin, ])ointing to the lieights of Cooper’s 
Hill ; “ the college men can’t comjdain of their 
smiouridings. That’s a capital boathouse of 
tlieirs. ” 

‘* Tiiev liave some good boats tliere too,” said 
Figgis ; “ 1 went over the Ikuisc last time I 
wa.', up.” 

“ 1 wonder if they know the date of the 
Magna Charta ?” said Bmbl ; “I never can rc- 
mi mlx r wlifther it’s lOdt), 121.0, or 1S15. I 
kmnv sonn tliiiig hapjiened on tlioso dates, but 
l’v«‘ got tile details in a jumble.” 

The Cooper’s Hill College was started for the 
edm ation of engineers for tlie Indian service. 
'I'lie .students go through a course v.diich last.s 
tlH' (‘ yeais, paying .tlloO per annum, wliiidi 
covers all expense.'^, with few excejitions. The 
c:ir( i-r open to smxe.ssful stuilent.s is a very good 
our, and appointments are much .sought after. 

laeaviiig Magna Charta Island, tlie crew 
]»aldl*d leisurely down to Ankcrwycke, ami 
pulled up at the “Picnic.” The ruins of an 
old priory, in the grounds of which Henry vrii. 
used to meet Anne Boleyn, still remain. The 
eoTt:!g' at the edge of the water is lieautifully 
lUiTi'Uuded liy tiet'.s, and tie' scenery altogether 
about this part ot the river is more charming 


than any that can be found for some distance 
down. The neighbourhood is full of poetic 
as.soeiations. From the summit of Cooper’s Hill 
can be seen Horton, where Milton compo.sed 
many of his earlier poems. The liill it.self has 
been celebrated in verse by Sir John Denham, 
in who.se poem occur the oft-quoted lines— 

“ Tho’ deep, yet clear ; tho’ gentle, yet not 
dull; 

Strong, without rage ; without o’erflowing, 
full.” 

Oray wrote his ” Elegy in a Coimtrj' Church- 
yanl ” at Stoke Pogis, near Wimlsor. 

“Dull times for the next few miles,” said I 
Martin. I 

“ For all except tho.se fishing fellows,” added | 
Charlton ; “ they .seem to enjoy sitting out in a i 
punt ill the broiling sun even if they don’t catch I 
anything.” J 

“ But they do sometimes—look there ! ” cried 
Figgis, as an angler landed a tine roach, which I 
gli.stened in the air as he struggled at the end 
of tlie line. “How many have you caught to¬ 
day, sir ? ” he called out as they pa,s.sed. ^ 

“Two dozen and a half,” replied the fisher- j 
man. 

“And yet Charlton calls fishing waste of' 
time,” said Budd. “ I never waste time when j 
I’m fishing ; I take a book out and improve my | 
mind, or think over all the good things I’m 
going to do next year, and long before Pve 
finished the list Pm sure to liave a bite from 
some deluded fi.sh. But the .sport is lowering 
to one’s moral tone ; it can’t do one any good 
to feel that one is trying hard to deceive a poor 
dumb animal. You practically say to him, 

‘ Here’s a nice worm ; come and have a bite ! ’ 
The fish believes you, and accepts your invita¬ 
tion to dinner, and directly your guest comes 
you hook it ! ” 

Tho crew laughed at Budd’s way of putting 
it, but didn’t attempt to refute his argument. 
Passing through Bell Weir Lock and leaving the 
Angler’s Best Inn imvisited, they rowed on and 
soon came to the London Stone standing on the 
left bank, which formerly marked the boundary 
of tlie jurisdiction of the City of London. The 
inscription on it runs, “ God preseiwe the City 
of London, 1‘280.” 'When the Staines bridge 
was being opened in 1832 by William iv., a tailor 
from Chertsi'y asked to sliake hands with the 
king, as he had walked over on purpose to com¬ 
memorate in that manner his hundredth birth¬ 
day. Needless to say he had his request 
granted. 

Tlie Biver Colne, joins the Thames on the left 
a few hundred yards above tlic bridge. Staines 
it.self is not a very interesting town ; its name 
is derived from tlie stnnes or .stones which marked 
tlio old Boman ford. Diineroft, within a few 
minutts’ walk of the church, is a picturesque 
olil hoii.se, said to have been once a royal re.si- 
dence. I’enton Hook Lock is about two miles 
from Staines, and must be carefully approached, 
as tho weir .stream is strong. Boats avoid the 
Hook by following the towpath, hut anglers are 
very frequent visitors to it, ns there is no traffic 
along it. The little village of Laleham lies on 
the left bank ; it is a model rural hamlet with 
olil-fashioned cottages and ancient church. An 
ejiitaph in the churchyard begins thus— 

“ Pain was my portion, physic was my food, 

Groans my devotion, drugs did me no good.” 

There is a well-known ferry at Laleham, and 
a little lower down is the .S(‘at of the Earl of 
Lucan, who owns a great deal of yuoperty in tlie 
iiciuhbourhood. Sclioolhovs ought tti lie inte¬ 
rested in knowing that Dr. Arnold lived at 
Laleliam before going to Bugby. 

[To be continued.) 


CEICKET HOMILIES. 

By Fkedeiik iv Gale. 

CH.VPTEE in. —DETIES OF A YOUNG PLAYER 
WHO I.S PUT IN LA.ST. 

Ni) now, my young brethren, let me talk 
to you wlieii you are on the in-side. 
First, leave the captain alone, and don’t look 


over his shoulder when he is making out tho 
order of going in. He knows well ciioiigh who 
arc his best counsellors and will gnt them round 
him; and if he wants you he will ask you to 
come. 

M’o have no reason to believe that Ensign 
Smith or Sergeant Jones, however brave aid 
willing soldiers they might have been, look* I 
over the Duke’s shoulder when he was^ilanning 
the attack at Waterloo, or that a saucy “ mui- 
.ship7«?7.<; ” or swarthy boatswain helyied Nelson 
with his last immortal signal, .so you le.ive th * 
cajdain alone; and, by-the-by, respect Nelson-■ 
W'ords, “ England exyiects ever}' man to do liis 
duty.” And if your yilace is last, or last but 
one, on the list, never say a word to any cm. 
about it; and even if you think your lot unjust, 
make up your mind for a noble revenge by a re- 
.solvo to do the very best, even if your luck is not 
to get a ball. And be not fo) g«dful that iheio 
is a po.ssibility of your having the responsibility 
of going last for four or five runs, and if such 
s'hould be the case and victory falls to the lot of 
your side, and “won by one wicket ” is the ver¬ 
dict, what honest glory and joy will be yours ; 
A match is only one of many similar events in 
the season, and you may safely rely on the fact 
Hiftt .some good cricketer amongst the crowd has 
marked you down as a safe man to invite into 
an Eleven. 

Bcfening to your aiice.stors and your contem¬ 
poraries, about the going in la.st and what can 
be done, I give you thix.*e examples. If you 
will take your Lillywhitc, in the 1844th year of 
the Christian eni, vol. iii., page 251), you will 
[ read in the Winchester v. Barrow score, “The 
! last wickets of Winchester, Attfield and Shi]>- 
loy, ran D9 runs, raising the score from 70 to 
IGU.” Again in the 18fi9th year, in Gentleineu 
v. Players, Wootton went in last, and thepubli- 
opinion was that “it was all over except tic 
sliopting,’’ and Wootton, who .scored only 11,jls 
he did all in bis power to give Pooley (who was 
i hitting hard) the ball, ran 09 niiis and brought 
I the match to seventi^en runs to win in thirteen 
I minutes. And with an eye to your ancestors, 
counting amongst them men now alive and 
1 hearty who have dis(;ontinued public play, let 
! not this fact pass unheeded. The game now men¬ 
tioned was stopped for a miaute whilst EJgar 
j Willsher, tlie captain, took Pooley out a gla--- 
1 of water for the purpose, a.s backluters thouglit, 

I of “fiddling for time.” But I, the writer, 

' can tell you how tlie backbitei-s wronged him, 
for the glass of water was an excuse for giving 
i Pooley nis “riding orders,” which were worthy 
j of a real cricketer like Edgar Wilhslier, and they 
, were as follows :—“Win the match if you can, 
but don’t play for a draw.” One more exauqT^ 

' of the dignity of the la‘«t place in the order of 
j going in will suffice. You, many of you, will 
I remember, and probably some of you witnessed, 

; the grande.st spectacle ever seen in the Lor)d<)n 
j cricket woild, when the Australians met En;;- 
land in September, 1880, and if you did, you will 
never forget how Mr. W. H. Moule went in last 
when—conventionally .sj>eaking again—to aM 
api^earnnccs “ it was all over but the shouting,” 
and a single-innings defeat was imminent, and 
how' the score grew and grew until the single¬ 
innings defeat was .*!avcd, ami lifty-six runs 
scored to the good,an<l besides this Mr. Murdoch, 
j tlie Australian captain, liad the honour to liernl 
the English champion s .score by one run with 
i “ not out ” to his name. And quoting one nioro 
j instance, but that is unfortunately of a hero wlr) 

1 is gone, poor G. F. Grace, and Patteson, the two 
I last men, some years since, in Geiitlemeii v. 
j Players at Ijord’.s, wlio, being at the wickets, 
YUilied oil' the match although there were iii 
round numbers about fifty wanting to win. 
And in recording this grand match don’t let us 
I forget to say an honest word of praise in favour 
of our national glory and love of fair ph>y. 
Don’t let us boast, but let us be thankiul 
that the largest crowd of Englishmen ever col¬ 
lected to witne.ss our national game were In art 
and soul in admiration of our colonial cousins, 
who fought one of the finest up-hill games ever 
.seen, and jirovcd them.selves worthy represtu- 
fives of the Anglo-Saxon blood. 

[To he continued.) 





HE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 

By Gordon Stabi.es, m.d., k.n., 

Author of "Jungle, Peak, and Plain,"* etc., etc. 


after XXV. — THE DEAD LEVIATHAN—THE 
MATE OF THE TUF.FOIL MAKES A PROPOSAL 
-A RICTI HARVEST—CHKLSTMAS CHEER— 
viVIETJIINO LIKE A DINNER. 


!iie mate of the Trefoil was a quiet and 
sober-minded man, as old travellers in 
,e Arctic regions are sometimes wont to 
■. but when Allan McGregor told him the 
ory of the hears and the dead whale 
ranged in the frozen bay, he evinced a 
nsiderahle deal of genuine excitement 
!e sought out the captain. 

“I would fain see the fish,® captain.” 
“Well, my dear sir,” said McBain, 
that is a desire that can very easily be 
ratified. We can start for the bay to- 
larrow, early.” 

“1 shall be so pleased,” said the mate. 
This expedition consisted of three guns— 
[cBain himself, Allan, and the mate of 
» Trefoil. 

There were still one or two bears prowl- 
1 ? around the spot where the dead 
nathan lay, but they seemed to scent 
4nger from afar, and made off as soon as 
be expedition hove in sight. Probably 
bey remembered the events of yesterday, 
ad cared not to renew so unequal a com- 
it. 

The mate was evidently a man of busi- 
m, for no seoner had they got on to the 
0 ^ alongside the whale, than he proceeded 
»open a small parcel he carried, and to 
itract therefrom a pair of spiked sandals. 
"Tm going on board of her,” He said to 
McBain, with a quiet smile. 

Next moment, pole in hand, ho was 
^^lldng about on top of the dead leviathan, 
probing here and probing there with as 
snch coolness as though ho had been a 
iiiraer taking stock in a patch of potatoes. 
He smiled as he jumped on shore again. 
That is what doctors would call a post¬ 
mortem examination,” said McBain, smil- 
too. “ Xow, sir, can you tell us the 
Ansc of death ? ” 

“Oh! bother the cau.S9 of death,” said 
-•^niate, laughing, as he stooped down to 
^(lo his sandals. “ Do you think I came 
ilthis way to asc^ertain the cause of death 
Ha dead iish ? But if you really want to 
ril tell you. You sec from the state 
' the ice there has been a heavy swell on 
•ero, and the ice has been knocked about 
^how; that shows there has been a 
tile away out at sea. 'Well then, the fish ” 
-here the mate poked his stick at the 
’Hale’s ribs in a manner that, had the 
owter been alive, must have tickled him 
tHmensely—“ this fish, look you, came 
<^er land to avoid the broken water, and 
ashore in the dark ; he hadn’t got any 
you know, to help him to back 
and he couldn’t hoist sail, so he 
^ to be content to lie on his little 
foaach until— ” 

‘ t^atil death relieved him of Lis suffer- 
put in McBain. 

The conversation concerning the whale 
renewed after dinner that evening, the 
••te and Mr. Stevenson having been, as 
^ usual when anything extra was on the 
inxited to partake of that meal. 

^nce they left the bay the mate had 
unusually silent; he had been think- 


^ upland salloTS always call a whale a “fish, 
la-..m “ well known to the readers of th 

Papkk, it is a gigantic niantaaL 
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ing, and now his thoughts took the form 
of speech. Ho spoke slowly, and with 
many a pause, as one speaks who well 
weighs his words, toying with his coffee 
as he did so, and often changing the posi¬ 
tion of the cup. Indeed, it was the cup 
he seemed to be addressing when he did 
speak. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “as man and 
boy, as harpooner, second ofificer, or mate, 
I have been back and fore to Greenland 
for little less than twenty years. I’ve been 
shipwrecked a time or two, you may easily 
guess, and I’ve come through many a 
strange danger in the wild, mysterious 
regions around the Pole. But it is not 
of these things I would now speak, it is 
about the last sad affair—my poor dear 
ship Trefoil, whose charred ribs lie deep in 
the Arctic Ocean. Oh, gentlemen I oh, 
men! that was a sad blow to me. Had 
we been -a full ship we would have been 
home ^re now, and I would have been 
wedded to one of the sweetest girls in all 
England. Xow she is mourning for me as 
for one dead. But blessed be our great 
Protector that sent the Snowbird to our 
assistance in our dire extremity I Where, 
now, would we—the survivors of the Tre¬ 
foil—have been else ? Our fate would have 
been more terrible than the fate of those 
that went down in that doomed ship.” 

“ I can assure you, my dear friends,” he 
continued, “ I have felt very grateful, and 
have longed for some way of showing that 
gratitude. I can never prove it sufficiently. 
But I have a suggestion to make.” 

“Well, we are willing to hoar it,” said 
McBain; “but really, sir, you owe us no 
gratitude, wc only did our duty.” 

“ That ‘ fish,’ ” said the mate; “ what 
do you reckon its value to be ? ” 

“ I know,” said McBain, smiling, “ that 
if we could tow it along to London it 
would fetch a long price; but if we could 
tow an iceberg there about ten millions of 
people would come to see it I ” 

“ How romantic that would be ! ” said 
Rory ; “ and fancy the Union Jack floating 
proudly from the top of it!” 

“Charge them a shilling a head,” said 
Allan, “ and land £500,000 ! ” 

“And spoil the romance?” said our 
boy-bard. 

“Oh, bother the romance ! ” said Ralph, 
“ think of the cash ! ” 

“ Well, but,” said McBain, laughing, 
“ wo can no more tow the whale than we 
can the iceberg.” 

“That fish,” said the mate, “myself 
and ray men can flensh, cut up, and refine. 
The produce will be worth three thousand 
pounds in the English market; and besides, 
it will be work for the men for the winter 
months.” 

“ But you and your men must accept a 
share,” said McBain. 

“If,” replied the mate of the Trefoil, 
“ you but hint at such a thing again that 
fish may lie there till doomsday. No, 
captain, it is but a poor way of showing 
our gratitude.” 

Once convinced of the feasibility of the 
mate’s proposal, McBain lost no time in 
setting about carrying the plan into exe¬ 
cution. It would be a sin, ho argued, to 
leave so much wealth to waste when they 
had ample room for carrying it. Even 
romantic Rory came to the same conclu¬ 
sion at last. 

“ Had it been base blubber, bedad,” he 
said, “ you’d have had to excuse me, Cap¬ 
tain McBain, from sailing in the same ship 
with it. I’d have asked you to have built 
me a cot in these beautiful wilds, and here 


I’d have stopped, sketching and shooting, 
until you returned with a clean ship to 
take me back to bonnie Scotland. But 
refined oil, sweet and pure—troth, I agree 
with you, it would be a sin entirely to 
leave it to the bears.” 

A busy time now ensued for the officers 
and men of the Snowbird; they had to bo 
up early and to work late. Nor was the 
work free from hardship. Had the bay 
where lay the monster leviathan—which 
the mate of the Trefoil averred was one of 
the largest “ fishes ” he had ever seen— 
lain anywhere near them, the task would 
have been mere play to what it was. First 
and foremost, sledges had to be built—large, 
light, but useful sledges. The building of 
thesA oncupied several days, but they were 
finl'-htd at last, and then the working 
party started on its long journey to Bear 
Point, as our heroes had named the place 
—Bear Point and Good Luck Bay. 

As during the flenshing and the landing 
of the cakes of blubber the men would 
have to remain all night near their work, 
every precaution was taken to protect them 
from cold in the camping-ground. Rory, 
Allan, and Ralph must needs make three 
of the party, with Seth to guide them in 
the woods, where they meant to 8i>cnd the 
short day shooting. 

By good fortune, the weather all the 
time remained settled and beautiful, and 
the four guns managed easily enough to 
keep the camp well supplied with game of 
various kinds. The cold at night time, 
however, was intense, and the roaring 
fires kept up in the hastily-constructed 
huts could scarcely keep the men warm. 
This was the only time during the whole 
cruise of the Snowbird that McBain deemed 
it necessary to serve out to his men a rum 
ration. The time at which it was partaken 
may seem to some of my readers an odd 
one, but it was, nevertheless, rational, and 
it was suggesfed by the men in camp 
themselves. It was served at night, just 
at that hour when Arctic cold becomes 
almost unsupportable. They did not re¬ 
quire it by day, they could have hot coffee 
whenever they cared to partake of it, but 
at half-past two in the morning all han<ls 
seemed to awake suddenly. This was the 
coldest time, and the fires, too, had died 
low, and the men’s spirits, like the ther¬ 
mometer, were below zero. But when 
more logs were heaped upon the fires, and 
the coffee urn heated, and the ration mixed 
with a smoking bowl of it and handed 
round, then the Hfe-blood seemed to return 
to their hearts, and re-wrapping them¬ 
selves in their skins, they dropped off to 
sleep, and by seven o’clock were once more 
astir. 

Several days were spent in the work of 
landing the treasure-trove, then the tedious 
and toilsome labour of conveying it to the 
Snowbird commenced. There was in all 
nearly thirty tons of it to be dragged in 
the sledges over a rough and difficult 
country, yet at last this w'as safely accom¬ 
plished, and the mate of the Trefoil had 
the satisfaction of seeing it stored in 
one immense bio, where it could aAvait 
the process of boiling down and refining, 
previously to being conveyed into the 
tanks of the yacht. 

“ I feel happier now,” said the mate of 
the Trefoil, as he quietly contemplated 
the result of their labours. “It is a goodly 
pile, thirty tons there if there is an ounce; 
it will take us two good months’ 
work to refine it.” . 

“ Meanwhile,” said McBain, wc 
not forget one thing.” 
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“ What is that ? ” said the mate. 

“ Why,” replied the captain, “ lhat to- 
morrowis Christmas. You must rest from 
your labours for a few days at least, there 
is plenty of time before us. It will be 
well on to the middle of May ere the ice 
lifts sufficiently to permit us to bear up for 
the east once more.” 

“ Well,” said the mate, ” the truth is, I 
had forgotten the season was so far ad¬ 
vanced.” 

“ You have been thinhing about nothing 
but your ‘fish,’ ” said McBain. laughing. 

“ I have been full of that fish,” replied 
the mate; ‘‘full of it, and that is a curious 
way to speak. Why that fish is a fortune 
in itself. And I do think, captain, it 
is a sad thing to go home in a half-empty 
ship.” 

“ Ah! ” McBain added, ‘‘ thsnks to you, 
and thanks to our own good guns, we won’t 
do that.” 

‘‘ Talking about fortunes,” said Allan, 
who had just come on deck, “ we ought to 
have a small fortune in skins alone.” 

“ III fur and feather,” said Rory'. 

“ There is more of that to come,” quoth 
McBain. ‘‘ As soon as the days begin to 
lengthen out w’e will have some glorious 
hunting expeditions, and the animals our 
good Seth will Rad us against are never 
in better condition than they are during 
the early spring months.” 

Christmas Day came. McBain resolved 
it should be spent as mucli as possible in 
the same way as if they were at home. 
There was service in the morning on shore 
in the hall. Was there one soul in that 
rough log hut who did not feel gratitude 
to Him who had brought them through so 
many dangers ? I do not think there 
was. 

After service preparations for dinner 
were commenced. It was to be a banquet. 
There was to be no sitting below the salt 
at this meal; all should be w’elcome, all 
should bo equal. I am afraid my powers 
of description would utterly fail me if I 
attempted to give the reader an idea of the 
decorations of the new hall. Almost every 
lamp in the Snowbird was pressed into the 
service. The hall was a galaxy of light 
then, it was a galaxy of evergreens too, 


and everywhere on the walls were hung 
trophies of the chase, and the part of the 
room in which the table stood was bedded 
with skins. But how Peter, the steward, 
managed to get the tablecloth up to such 
a pitch of snowy whiteness, or how he 
succeeded in getting the crystal to sparkle 
and the silver to shine in the marvellous 
I manner they did, is more than I cm tell 
I you. And if you asked me to describe the 
I viands, or the glorious juiciness of the 
I giant joints, or the supreme immensity of 
j the lofty pudding, I should simply beg to 
be excused. Why that pudding took two 
men to carry it in and to place it on the 
table, and when it was there it quite hid 
the smiling face of Captain McBain, whose 
duty it was to confront it. If you bed been 
sitting at the other end of the table you 
couldn’t have seen him. Ah I but McBain 
I was quite equal to the occasion, and I 
can assure you that the hearty way he at¬ 


tacked that pudding soon brought him 
into view again. 

Well, everybody seemed, and I’m sure 
/eltf as happy as happy could be. Old ma,ri 
Magnus looked twenty years younger, old. 
Ap’s face was wreathed in smiles, and Seth 
looked as bright as the silver. I can’t say 
more. Rory was in fine form, his merry 
sallies kept the table in roars, his droll 
sayings were side-splitting; and Ralph and 
Allan kept him at it, you may be sure. Yes, 
that was something like a dinner. And 
after the more serious part of the business 
was over, mirth and music became the 
£rder of the evening; songs were sung and 
btories told, songs that brought them back 
once once more in heart and mind to old 
Scotland, where they knew that at that very 
time round many a fireside dear friends 
were thinking of them and wondering how 
they fared. 

(To be continued.) 


Inspecting the Treasure-trove. 
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A DAY ON THE BASS ROCK. 



WO suppose there are but 
have heard of the Bass 
Rock, and have at least a 
misty sort of notion of its 
whereabouts, even though 
they may not bo familiarwith 
its eventful history. Shall 
we tell of a pleasant day re¬ 
cently spent there ? But 
first just a word or two of 


nec.oaaaiy explanation. 

The Bass rises grimly from the Firth of Forth, 
and around it gathers one of the most stirring 
pages of Scottish story. In the days of 
Charles the Second it was purchased by the Earl 
of Lauderdale, as a State prison for religious 
recusants. Never was a sterner spot seized 
f»-oni nature for the injury of those who wor- 
shipi>ed nature's God, and taught redemption 
through the blood of His Son. Even the poor 
hberty of taking airings upon the summit was 
usually denied them, or only granted as an act 
of special favour. When the weather forbad 
the landing of boats, as it not unfrequently did, 
they were often distressed for food ; the soldiers 
who guarded the prisoners were iLsually most 
insolent; and every kind of indignity was 
heaped upon the sufferers by their cmel perse¬ 
cutors. 

The majority of the martyrs of the Bass were 
stained by no crime. There was Robert Gil¬ 
lespie, the famous field preacher, whose only 
olfence was his proclamation of the gospel, and 
who was at firet shut up in the prison in strict 
.seclusion, though his sentence was afterwards so 
far relaxed as to allow him to walk upon the 
top of the island. There was Alexander Peden, 
a very eminent servant of God, who was con¬ 
fined in the prison for four years for a similar 
offence. “ We are close shut up. by our 
chambers,” he .says, in a letter dated from this 
spot in 1077 ; “ not permitted to converse, diet, 
worship together ; but conducted out by two at 
once in the day, to breathe in the open air, 
envying (with reverence) the birds their freedom, 
and provoking and calling on us to bless God 
for the most coinmox mercies ; and again close 
shut up, day and night, to hear only the sighs 
and groans of our fellow-prisoners.” Here, too, 
was imprisoned the Rev. Thomas Blackaddcr, 
whose last service before his ap])rehcn.sion had 
been held on the shore opposite to the Bass Rock 
(where he had offered an affecting prayer for the 
poor prisoners), and who, being there .seized, was 
brought before the committee of the privy 
council, and scntence<l, in advanced life, to the 
desolate Patmos in the Firth of Forth. We 
must not linger, however, over the scenes of the 
past. Though the rock, with its ginm dun¬ 
geons, still exists, and the ocean roars and 
moans round it as of old, it is now used and 
visited for dilferent purposes, as the record of 
our day’s adventure, which wo w'ill forthwith 
relate, will .show. 

Having heard much of the Bass, a friend and 
myself made up our minds to see what we could 
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of it in a day. And this is how we went about 
it. We left Edinburgh early on a fine June 
morning, the glass having been carefully 
watched for .some days before starting, ns it is 
only in particularly favourable weather that it 
is possible to effect a landing. From North 
Berwick we engaged a trap, having a pleasant 
drive to Canty Bay, the nearest starting-point. 
We hero descend on foot a rough zigzag path 
to the little inn nestling below’, where although 
the faro may be homely the w’elcome is hearty, 
and we are soon fixed up with bread and cheese 
and other creature comforts in the little parlour 
overlooking the Firth. AVhat does our host 
think about the probabilities of making a trip 
to the rock ? Alas! w'e are after all doomed to 
disappointment. Although the weather isfiivour- 
able the only available boat is undergoing a 
thorough tarring and painting. There she lies 
hauled up on the beach, looking very splendid 
in her new dress, doubtle.s9, but just as provoking 
as a boat could look under the circumstances, 
the crisp waves curling so temptingly under the 
fresh, but not too fresh breeze—the rock rising 
so grandly from the water, with the ever- 
eddying flocks of sea-fowl, like white cloinls 
against the sky, and the tantalising boat lying 
useless. 

We were making up our minds to the disap¬ 
pointment when suddenly our host shouted out ^ 
to one of the hangers-on to “ Rin, rln to the 
house and bring tw’a big sheets ! ” This was 
laconic but to the purpose. He had suddenly 
caught sight of a small Newhaven fishing-boat 
which had rounded the rock and w’as beating up 
the Forth, and soon the “twa sheets ” were ex¬ 
temporised into signals to attract her attention. 
After some suspense we had the .satisfaction of 
seeing her stand in for the bay, and not long after 
were all snug on board, not forgetting a well- 
filled hamper, rather an important addition, 
considering that at times squalls spring up which 
cause the return from this very desert island a 
matter of grave uncertainty. 

The rock soon tow’ers grandly before us, and 
we are making for one of the only points w here 
it is possible to etlect 

The Landing. 

This is not done without a lot of scrambling 
and hauling, even on such a comparatively calm 
day ; however, w’e are .‘«oon slipping and stumb¬ 
ling among the “dulse ” and cockles, and up the 
ridge w’hich leads to one of the most curious 
features of this ancient stronghold. Presently 
we reach a flight of stejis hewn in the solid 
rocks, which, in conjunction with bits of dry 
“ stane dyke ” interspersed, form w’alls on either 
side. Our way is .shortly barred by a grim and 
sturdy iron-studded door, the only entrance to 
the otherwise inaccessible cliffs, wliich tow’er 
around and far overhead, echoing the shrill 
screams and rushing of thousands of wings of 
the innumerable feathered tenantry. This is 

The Key of the Ba.s.s, 
and our guide, after an anxious pause, on ac¬ 
count of its su.spected loss, produces the “ key ” 
without which “ Open, Sesame ! ” the grim old 
portal, which so many have passed, would 
remain closed against us. How’ often must 
those have “ abandoned hope who entered here,” 
as they heard the heavy door clang behind them 
and looked upwanls at the pitiless roek-boiind 
flight of steps rising beyond, and leading to the 
horrible dungeons in which so many spent the 
remainder of thefr day.s ? 

The dungeons hero must have been very ter¬ 


rible in their time ; quite enough is left to show 
this, although they have been in a ruinous con¬ 
dition since 1694, when the rock surrendered to 
King AV’illiam and the fortress was demoli.shed. 
It had previously been the State prison of Scot¬ 
land, where, as already stated, many of the 
Covenanters were confined for years in the very 
sight of the hills they knew and loved so well. 

AVe now mount higher, and reach the scrubby 
grass which crops up nearly all over the rock, 
forming a dangerous footing in dry, warm wea¬ 
ther, when climbing on it is no easy mattei 
without coming sundry “croppers.” AUhougli 
tempting marks hover on every side, w'e have 
not yet had a “go ” at the geese, but hold on, 
reaching a famous standpoint in the ruins. AW 
mean to try a shot at what is known by the 
name of “ Baird’s Goo.se.” This is not, as might 
bo supposed, one special gannet, but is a smal! 
ledge jutting out from near the top of the sheei 
precipice of 400 feet, and forms the only resting 
place for the comparatively few sea-fowl wlu 
frequent that side of the rock. A bird of sonn 
kind is sure to alight presently, we are told, ant 
the game is to “ pot ” him with the rifle, that is, 
if you can, as it is raflier a tickli.sh sort of shot 
AVe hope for a “ Solan,” and he is not lonf 
in turning up. There he sails, a splendii 
fellow, returning from somewhere down tht 
Firth to his nest of dark seaweed, built witl 
the numerous colony on the other side of thi 
rock. He is fatigued by his journey, and thi 
projection is a tempting resting-place. Neare 
and nearer to his fate, till, hovering for i 
moment above the ledge, his web feet toucli th 
sought-for haven. Bang ! and over he topple 
in a series of somersaults into the sea below 
where the boat which has been sent round i 
waiting to pick up the spoils ; not too close 
however, as a bird of that size falling into he 
from such a height w’ould certainly stave her ii 
or damage some one’s cranium. 

The wanton shooting of wild sea-fowl, merel; 
“for the .sport of the thing,” we think mos 
reprehensible, c.specially when no use can b 
made of them. But Solan geese, in spite c 
their fishy and oily taste, are prized by som 
Scottish palates. King Charles ii., to whoi 
one was presented at table when he was i: 
Scotland, is said to have remarked, after tastin; 
it, “ that there were just two things he did no 
like in that country—a Solan goose, and th 
Solemn League and Covenant.” 

Two or three more victims are bagged, c 
rather hoatai; we then set off to climb to 
• The Cairn, 

where the all-important hamper is supposed to h 
awaiting our arrival, so that we may at the sani 
time enjoy the splendid prospect and refresh th 
inner man. On our way we pa.ss what wm 
once a pretty exten.sive rabbit warren, but hav 
not an opportunity of tumbling over any of th 
“ furry people ; ” also a spring—the only on 
on the rock—which gives a good supply of es 
celleiit water, at least so it seemed to us thirst 
climboi*s. 

Higher and higher, till at last the roughly 
piled-together heap of stones composing th 
cairn is reached. Here on the very highes 
pinnacle of the rock wo have a magnificent vie^ 
spread before us. Looking southwards toward 
our starting-point, the coast-line on our lei 
gi-adually diminishes towards St. Abbs Heatl 
Nearly opposite, and a prominent object still 
though dwarfed from this height, looms th 
gland old ruin of Tantallon Castle, so full c 
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jaarks tlie approach of the Rio Negro, the 
most remarkable of all the tributaries of 
the Atuazoo. In reality the main river 
ftill bore the name of the Soliraoens, and 
it is ooly after the junction of the Rio 


spheres, inside which the jangada followed 
one of the great circles. 

It had been necessary to bring the raft 
under these boughs, against which flowed 
the gentle current of the stream. It was 



Through the 

NTegro that it takes the name which has 
vnade it celebrated among the rivers of the 
globe. 

During this day the raft had to be worked 
under curious conditions. 

The arm followed by the pilot, between 
•Calderon Island and the shore, was very 
narrow, although it appeared sufficiently 
large. This was owing to a great portion 
•of the island being slightly below the 
mean level, but still covered by the high 
flood waters. On each side were massed 
forests of giant trees, whose summits 
towered some fifty feet above the ground, 
4ind joining one bank to the other formed 
an immense cradle. 

Nothing could well be more picturesque 
than this flooded forest, which seemed 
to have been planted in the middle of a 
lake. The stems of the trees shot up out 
of the clear, still water, in which every 
interlacement of their boughs was reflected 
with unequalled purity. They were ar¬ 
ranged on an immense sheet of glass, 
like the trees in miniature on some table 
epergne, and their reflection could not have 
boon more perfect. The difference between 
the image and the reality could scarcely be 
descried. Duplicates of grandeur, termi¬ 
nated above and below by a vast parasol 

.green, they seemed to foini two hemi¬ 


Fiooded Forest. 


impossible to go back. Hence the task of 
navigating with extreme care, so as to 
avoid collisions with either side. 

In this all Araujo’s ability was shown, 
and he was admirably seconded by his 
crew. The trees of the forest furnished 
the resting-places for the long poles which 
kept the jangada in its course. The least 
blow to the jangada would have endangered 
the complete demolition of the woodwork, 
and caused the loss, if not of the crew, of 
the greater part of the cargo. 

“ It is truly very beautiful,” said Minha, 
“ and it would be very pleasant for us 
always to travel in this way, on this quiet 
water, shaded from the rays of the sun.” 

“ At the same time pleasant and dan¬ 
gerous, dear Minha,” said Manoel. “In 
a pirogue there is doubtless nothing to 
fear in sailing here, but on a huge raft of 
wood better have a free course and a clear 
stream.” 

“ We shall be quite through the forest 
in a couple of hours,” said the pilot. 

“Look well at it, then!” said Lina. 
“ All these beautiful things pass so quickly! 
All! dear mistress ! do you see the troops 
of monkeys disporting in the higher 
branches, and the birds admiring them¬ 
selves in the pellucid water! ” 

“And the flowers half-opened on the 


surface,” replied Minha, “and which t 
current dandles like the breeze!” 

“And the long lianas, which so odd 
stretch from one tree to another I ” add 
the young mulatto. 

“ And no Fragoso at the end of them ! 
said Lina’s betrothed. “That was rath 
a nice flower you gathered in the forest 
Iquitos! ” 

“Just behold the flower—the only o 
in the world,” said Lina, quizzing! 
“and, mistress! just look at the splend 
plants! ” 

And Lina pointed to the nymphmas wi 
their colossal leaves, whose flowers be 
buds as large as cocoa-nuts. Then, ju 
where the banks plunged beneath t 
waters, there were clumps of “ mucuinus 
reeds with large leaves, whose clastic stei 
bend to give passage to the pirogues ai 
close again behind them. There was the 
what would tempt any sportsman, for 
whole world of aquatic birds flatten 
between the higher clusters, which shoe 
with the stream. 

Ibises half-lollingly posed on some o 
trunk, and grey herons motionless on oi 
leg, solemn flamingoes who from a distant 
looked like red umbrellas scattered in tl 
foliage, and phenicopters of every colon 
enlivened the temporary morass. 

And along the top of the water glidt 
long and swiftly-swimming snakes, amoi 
them the formidable gymnotus, who 
electric discharges successively repeatc 
paralyse the most robust of men or animal 
and end by dealing death. Precautioi 
had to be taken against the “sucurijus 
serpents, which, coiled round the trunk i 
some tree, unroll themselves, hang dowi 
seize their prey, and draw it into the 
rings which are powerful enough to crui 
a bullock. Have there not been met wit 
in these Amazonian forests reptiles froi 
thirty to thirty-five feet long ? and evei 
according to M. Carrey, do not some exi: 
whose length reaches forty-seven feet, an 
whose girth is that of a hogshead P 

Had one of these sucurijus, indeed, g( 
on to the raft he would have proved t 
formidable as an alligator. 

Very fortunately, the travellers had i 
contend with neither gymnotus nor succt 
riju, and the passage across the submerge 
forest, which lasted about two hours, wt 
effected ^vithout accident. 

Three days passed. They neared Manao: 
Twenty-four hours more, and the ra1 
would be off the mouth of the Rio Negn 
before the capital of the province c 
Amazones. 

In fact, on the 23rd of August, at fiv 
o’clock in the evening, they stopped at tb 
southern point of Muras Island, on tb 
right bank of the stream. They only ha 
to cross obliquely for a few miles to arriv 
at the port, but the pilot Araujo veil 
properly would not risk it on that day, a 
night was coming on. The three mile 
which remained would take three hours t 
travel, and to keep to the course of tb 
river it was necessary, above all things, t' 
have a clear outlook. 

This evening the dinner, which promisei 
to be the last of this first part of the voy 
ag^, was not served without a certaii 
amount of ceremony. Half the journey oi 
the Amazon had been accomplished, anc 
the task was worthy of a jovial re 
past. Besides, this was, in a way, tb< 
betrothal dinner of Fragoso and th( 
charming Lina—that of Manoel and Minbf 
had taken place at the fazenda of Iquito; 
several weeks before. After the youne 
master and mistress, it was the turn 

















thus speaking Torres looked towards 
Minba. 

“ And what should prevent your marry¬ 
ing '1 ” replied Passanha ; “at Belem you* 
could find a wife ^vhose age would suit 
yours, and it would be possible perhaps- 
for you to settle in that town. That 
would be better than this wandering life, 
of which, up to the present, you have not 
made so very much.” 

“You are right,” answered Torres ; 
“I do not say no. Besides, the example 
is contagious. Seeing all these young 
couples gives me rather a longing for mar¬ 
riage. But I am quite a stranger in Belem^. 
and, for certain reasons, that would make- 
my settlement more difficult.” 

“Whore do you come from, then?”' 
asked Fragoso, who always had the idea^ 
that hQ had already met Torres some¬ 
where. 

“From the province of Minas Geraes.” 

“ And you were bom— ” 

“ In the capital of the diamond district^ 
Tijuco.” 

Those who had seen Joam Garral at this 
moment w'ould have been surprised at the- 
fixity of his look which met that of Torresk 
{To be continued.) 


MODEL STEAM-ENGINEE. 

CHAPTER III. 

S MALL model engines are composed mainly 
of brass castings and of steel which requires 
no sjwcial forging for the purpose. The screws 
or bolts used to unite the parts are usually pur¬ 
chased ill a finished state. Makers of these 
employ machinery, which acts almost automa¬ 
tically, and the screws are sold at a very cheap 
i-ate. Larger models require special forguigs for 
the crank shaft, and the castings employed uro 
of iron, which is considerably cheaper than 
brass. 

The castings are made from patterns wliich 
are counterparts of the object required. These 
are imbedded in sand, and leive a matrix, into 
which molten metal is poured, producing, on 
solidifying, a facsimile of the pattern. The ope¬ 
ration is always carried out in a foundry where- 
the necessary furnaces and moulding appliances- 
are at hand. The founders charge for the rough 
castings by weight, and they cost merely a trifle 
over the value of the metal. It is, however, 
necessary to supply the requisite patterns before 
a founder can proceed to do his part of tho 
work. 

All vendors of castings have jiattems from 
which their castings are moulded, and of course 
they charge, m addition to a profit on the cost 
of the metal, something for the use of the pat¬ 
terns. The patterns for a founder’s use re<piire 
certain modifications, which it is unnecessary to 
explain in detail. Some are made in two or 
more parts, with pins to hold them together. 
Some have projections affixed to them; theso 
make prints m the mould to receive cores, which 
form holes in the casting. Those patterns 
which enter deeply into the moulding sand aro 
made tapering, to draw out easily. In all cases, 
they must be inade sufficiently large to allow* 
for shrinkage in the metal. Ordinary iroa 
castings shrink about one-eighth of an inch to 
the foot ; brass about half as much again. 
Pattern-makers use a “contraction-rule” to w'ork. 
by ; this is made longer than the standard mea¬ 
surement, and patterns made according to it 
are the correct size to allow for shrinkage. 

From what has just been said it w’ill be readily 
understood that vendors of castings charge 
various prices for their goods. Nor in every 
case is the quality in accordance with the price,, 
and it is difficult to give the exact prices that 
should be paid for good castings. Speaking 
generally, tlie price is regulated by the weight, 
and the rate per pound is decided by the seller.. 
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A the faithful couple who were attached 
to them by so many bonds of grati- 
tode. 

So, Lina, who was to remain in the service 
:if Miuha, and Fragoso, w’ho was about to 
ater into that of Manoel Valdez, sat at 
tbec.jmmon table, and even had the places 
)f honour reserved for them. 

Torres naturally was present at the 
nnuer, which was worthy of the larder 
tod kitchen of the jangada. 

The adventurer, seated opposite to Joam 
jirral, who was always taciturn, listened 
Aall that was said, but took no part in the 
iinversation. Benito quietly and atten- 
irely watched him. The eyes of Torres, 
rith a peculiar expres.'^ion, constantly 
ijught his father. One would have called 
icm the eyes of some wild beast trying to 
ijadnate his prey before ho sprang on 
I 

ilanoel talked mostly with Minha. Be- 
ween whiles his eyes wandered to Torres, 
bt he acted his part more successfully 
han Benito in a situation which, if it did 
lot finish at Manaos, would certainly end 
tt Belem. 

The dinner was jolly enough; Lina kept 
i going with her good-humour, Fragoso 
his witty repartees. 

Passanha looked gaily round on the 


some strength to solemnise both marriages 
at once! ” 

“ Well, my dear boy,” replied Passanha, 
“ seek out some lovely and gentle girl who 
wishes you well, and you will see that I 
can marry you at the same time! ” 

“ Well answered ! ” exclaimed Manoel. 
“Let us drink to the coming marriage 
of Benito.” 

“ We must look out for some nice young 
lady at Belem,” said Minha. “ He should 
do what everybody else does.” 

“ To the wedding of Mr. Benito ! ” said 
Fragoso, “ who ought to wish all the world 
to marry him ! ” 

“ They are right, sir,” said Yaquita. “ I 
also drink to your marriage, and may you 
be as happy as Minha and Manoel, and as 
I and your father have been ! ” 

“ As you always will be, it is to be 
hoped,” said Torres, draining a glass 
without having pledged anybody. “ All 
here have their happiness in their own 
hands.” 

It was difficult to say, but this wish, 
coming from the adventurer, left an un¬ 
pleasant impression. 

Manoel felt this, and wishing to destroy 
its effect, “Look here” said he, “while 
we are on this subject, are tliero not 
any more couples to betroth on the raft ? ” 


little world be cherished, and on the 
t»o young couples whom his hands would 
^liortly join'in wedlock. 

. "Eat, please,” said Benito, who joined 
® the general conversation ; “ do honour 
to this betrothed dinner. You will want 


“Ido not know,” answered Passanha, 
“ unless Torres—you are not married, I 
believe ? *' ..v 

‘“No; I am, and always shall be, a 
bachelor.” 

Benito and Manoel thought that while 


Flowers with buds as large as cocoa-nuts, grey herons," etc. 
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In the catalogues issued by various firms will be 
found the prices charged. As an example of the 
-dilTerencc, I notice that a certain size of bolts 
made by one firm, are reUiiled by shop¬ 
keepers at rates varying from 33 to 200 per 
cent, profit; the same rule probably holds good 
in all other items. 

Tliose readers who arc not possessed of a lathe 
“will not have the means of finishing the cylin¬ 
ders and some other ports which have to be 
turned. These can, however, be bought in 
various stages of completion, and the beginner 
who has only a screw-diiver may now purchase 
the component parts, and, having .screwed liis 
•engine together, he may claim some merit for 
liis share in the erecting department. 

Sets of castings quite finished and ready to be 
^screwed together are now sold. These are gene- 
lully of the cheaper class, and, tacked on cards, 
may be seen in the windows of opticians. The 
)rices for the complete engine, with boiler, 
amp, and all other parts, range from about live 
^shillings upwards. A few words on the better 
type of partially finished parts. 

These castings are more expensive than those 
uite rough, but they afi'ord an opportunity of 
isplaying considerable skill and judgment in 
•completing them. 

Horiug the cylinders is the operation most 
likely to baffle the tyro. This is done by ven¬ 
dors of castings for about two shillings and 
sixnencc for cylinders 1-in. bore. This charge 
includes turning the flanges ready to receive the 
covers, and also boring the steam-ways and cut¬ 
ting the port-holes. When all this has been 
■tloiie it will be necessary to use a lathe to turn 
the covers for the aylinder, and also for making 
the piston. The cylinder may be purchased 
•complete wdth the covers screwed on and the 
;slide-valve fitted. One an inch in the bore costs 
half a guinea. Every piece of an engine may 
be bought separately, in a finished state, so that 
they only require putting together, and when 
the young engineer has not the requisite tools 
for doing the w'ork his best plan will be to jmr- 
■chase the finished parts. 

A glance at an engine will show that nearly 
•every part of it has been fashioned on a lathe. 
This tool is indispensable for all kinds of en¬ 
gineering work, but as it is somewhat costly it 
fre(|uently occurs that tyros are compelled to 
forego its ownership and get the necessary turn¬ 
ing executed by a professional latheman. Those 
readers who are happily possessed of the king of 
tools—or the father of mechanism, as the lathe 
has been aptly dubbed—will h.ave the advantage 
of being able themselves to execute the work 
throughout. 

If space permitted, some instructions on the 
use of the lathe in model-engine work would be 
^iven. Various chucks and tools employed in 
the process of manufacturing would be described, 
together with minute directions for carrying out 
the work. The elaboration of these details must, 
liowever, be omitted in the.se papers, but if the 
subject is one of sutlicient interest to readers of 
the Boy’s Own Papeu, it may be treated upon 
At a future time. 

A few particulars of the different kinds of 
■engines which a beginner may make, will assist 
liim in deciding us to the form and size be.st 
suited to his reniiireraents. An idea of the 
general forms and peculiarities of engines may 
be gleaned, from what has been said in the first 
article. It is a matter entirely at the choice of 
the maker wliether he will build a vertical or a 
horizontal engine—whether it shall have os¬ 
cillating or slide-valve cylinders, and whether it 
shall be of microscopic dimensions or a power¬ 
ful model. All these points arc for the con- 
.sideration of the constructor, and some hints 
will be of service to, and as.si.st him in arriving 
At a useful result—that is, the production of a 
working model. 

The dimensions of the cylinder to an extent 
■extent indicates the ytower; the pressure of 
Ateam must alsobe con.sidered. The fiiction in 
models is verj" great in proportion to their size, 
and hence the very small ones are often barely 
able to generate sufficient power to keep them 
going. The bore of the cylinder governs the 
area of the piston, and this multiplied by the 


pressure of steam and the length of stroke gives 
the power of the engine. 

Let us compare the power of two small cylin¬ 
ders, one ^-iu. in bore and 1-in. in stroke, the 
other 1-in. bore and 2-in. stroke. AVe will 
suppose the pressure of steam to be the same 
in both cases, viz., ten ])oiinds to the scynare 
inch. Speaking olf-hand many tyros would be 
ayd to say that one cylinder was twice the size 
of the other, and, as a natural deduction, twice 
the y>ower. Comparison will at once show the 
fallacy of the idea. 

The area of tlie ^-inch cylinder is nearly 
of a s«yuare inch, that of the other nearly 
Thus we see that the larger one has four times 
the area; also the length of stroke is twice as 
much. According to the rule given above we 
find the power thus : x 10 x 1=2, and 

X 10 X 2 = 16. So that the power of tlie 
larger cylinder is precisely eight times that of 
the small one. In every ca.se it is necessary to 
allow a certain percentage of the yiower to over¬ 
come friction. The smaller the engine the 
greater will be the percentage lost in friction. 
These simyde facts will at once show that size is 
a most imyjortant consideration. If the friction 
in the small engine was 21b. the power would 
not drive it, whereas if it were that much in 
the largo one there would still be 14lb. of 
available y)ower. 

A cylinder 1^-inch bore and the same length 
of stroke, viz., 2 inches, would give exactly 
double the power of the 1-inch bore cylinder 
just mentioned. If the bore was increased to 
2 inches, the y)OWer would be exactly four times 
that of the 1-inch bore, the len^h of stroke 
and pressure of steam remaining ine same. 

The velocity of the piston also forms a fiictor 
in calculating the power, which is increased in 
the same proportion as the velocity. It will be 
readily understood that when the pre.ssure of 
the steam is constant, the sy>eed of the engine 
will depend on the amount of work it has to do. 
It must also be remembered that the pressure of 
steam against the piston is by no means neccs- 
.sarily the same as it is in the boiler. In pass¬ 
ing from the boiler to the cylinder the ttcam 
pressure is always reduced, and the greater the 
distance and more exyro'^ed or tortuous the steam- 
pipe, the greater will be the loss of y>ressuie. 

Every one knows that the power of steam- 
engines is pven in “ horse-power.” This was 
a term originated by James Watt, and it is now 
universally adojited. The mechanical equiva¬ 
lent is a lifting yiower that will raise 33,000 
pounds 1 foot high in one minute. On this 
estimate the yiower of an engine is calculated. 
The rule is this ; Multiply the pressure on the 
piston by velocity per minute and divide by 
33,000. The velocity of the piston is twdee the 
length of stroke in feet iTiulti[ilied by the 
number of revolutions per minute. 

Let us calculate the horse-])ow’er x)f the 1x2 
inch cylinder, already <lealt w’ith at a pressure 
of lOlb., the speed being 100 revolutions per 
minute. By the previous calculation we found 
that the pressure was 16lb. The vidocity is 
X 100 = 33^ (feet). Multiply these to¬ 
gether, 16 X and divide y / iT- g iy = 

•016. . . . That is, the engine is of a 

horse-power, or capable of raising 528 pounds 
1 foot high in one minute. That is supposing 
all the power was available for duti/. In largo 
engines about 20 percent, is allowed for friction, 
and in the model we must allow at lea.st 50 per 
cent. This at once reduces the calculated power 
to half. 

The power of an engine is the nominal, and 
the duly is the actual work that it will pcrlonu. 
When the horse-power of an engine is spoken 
of it must be taken in a qualified sense. By 
urging the furnace greater effect may be obtained, 
and by keeping the furnace low an effect less 
than the nominal power is produced. Duty is 
the term used to repre.sent the amount of work 
absolutely done ; it disregards the size of the 
engine, and simply inquires how much work is 
done by a given expenditure of fuel. True 
economy in working will add to the duty of an 
engine, whilst woeful waste in no way affects 
the power. 

In order to supply the requisite quantity of 


steam, boilers should ev^aporato at the rate o 
one cubic foot of water per hour»^per horse 
power ; that will produce 1,700 cubic feet o 
free steam. The capacity of a boiler should b 
four or five times as much as the water it boil 
off per hour, and the steam space should be a 
least ten times us large as the consumption o 
steam at each stroke. Tlio heating surfac 
should be from fifteen to twenty square feet pe 
horse-iX)wer. Mauy circumstanees tend t 
modify these rules, but they may be taken a 
fairly reliable. 

(To be continued.) 


ODD BITS BY AN ODD FELLOW 

VEiiY one knows som 
men are great talkers 
I listened the othe 
night to a genius wh 
talked for five hour 
almost without 
moment’s intermis 
.sion. Fortunatel 
his matter and mar 
iier were both so ex 
cellent that the rest c 
us were content to b 
listeners. Such me 
arc rare ; as a rule th 
man who talks muc 
is a long while befor 
he says anything. 
Macaulay was pel 
haps too much inclined to cngioss the conversa 
tion even when in the company of men wh 
were as accomplished talkers as himself. Syil 
ney Smith was once heard to remark to a friend 
“We have just been listening to one c 
Alacaulay’s brilliant flashes of silence.” Cob 
ridge was even more apt to make conversation 
monologue ; his power of sustained cloquenc 
has been rarely if ever surpa.ssed. It is relate 
in his life that once when at an inn he so in: 
pressed the landlord with his marvellous coe 
versation that the latter told him he migli 
stiiy on without charge if only he would go o 
talking. A more amusing story is told of hir 
in connection with Charles Lamb. The tw 
friends met in the street ; Coleridge took Lam 
by the button and commenced delivering lii 
opinions on some ix>int of ti-anscendental ]»hilc 
Sophy. Lamb was on the way to his office an 
could not stop, but finding it vain to try t 
stem the torrent of liis friend’s elo([uence, h 
took his jienknife from his pocket, tjuietly cii 
off the button which Coleridge held, and slippe 
away. Ketuming by tlie ^me street in th 
afternoon he found Coleridge still tlicre, holdiu 
the severed button in his liand, continuing tb 
elucidation of the same point he had commence 
discussing in the moniiug. 

V 

Let me immortalise in the BoV’s Own th 
earliest elfoits of two youthful poets of m; 
acquaintance. One of them at the age of te: 
crossed the Bay of Biscay, and, strange to say 
was well enough to keep a diary, and not onl; 
that, but to keep liis diary in verse. This i 
the i-es'ult of the leeling.s with which the oceai 
in all its wild glory inspired him ; 

Still in Biscay’s bay, 

Washed all ever with spray, 

But not so rough tn-day 
By half as yesterday. 

The above can scarcely be said to abound ii 
imagination, the poet’s chief requisite, but th 
following is crammed with it. The verse wa 
written by a juvenile relative of my own; 

My best respects to thee I send, 

0 Equinoctial Line ; 

I do on charity depend. 

Believe and I’ll be tbinc. 

The personification of the equinoctial line i 
an imaginative effort of which no ordinary min 
could have been capable. 
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Bdt, boys, if you can’t write poetry, or even 
make good verse, at all events read it. There 
isnetiiing which will give you greater pleasure 
as you grow older than a tru.j love for what our 
wts have written ; their best thoughts put in 
the best form. Don’t be dislieartened if you 
obliged to confess that you don’t care for 
Shakespeare and can’t understand Browning; 
that will come in time. Try Scott for a start, 
theo perhaps Longfellow, and long before you 
hare mastered these you will be able to appre- 
• ate and love those who have written deeper 
thiags. 


THE BESTS ON RECORD. 

Cricket. — The Highest Individual 
Stv)i!E.—On Tuesday and Wednesday, July 13 
and 14, a two-days match was played on the 
Unjbridge University ground, between the 
fains Long V^acation Club and tlie Emmanuel 
l>)ng Vacation Club, and in it ^Mr. William 
Nichols Koe, of Magdalen, scored no less than 
115 nms. The Cains men went in first and 
sere all out about half-past five on the Tuesday 
f^just 100 runs. Emmanuel, who were playing 
5ith two substitutes, sent Mr. Koe and Mr. 
Allcock to the wickets, and when stumps were 
lirawn for the day at lialf-past six the total 
‘tooil at 167. On the Wednesday pkiy was not 
ftsumed until twenty minutes to three, but 
then the stumps were drawn at the same time 
as on the previous evening, 708 runs had been 
got for only four wickets ! or at the rate of 140 
per hour ! The hitting was tremendous, but 
both bowling and fielding were very poor. Mr. 
hoe's total was made up of one six, six fives, 
sxteen fours, forty-eiglit threes, fifty-two twos 
Md singles, and he gav'e three chances after he 
bi passed the 300. We give the full score :— 

Caics L. V, C. 


-Mr. G. C. Fitzgerald, 1 b m', b Koe . 2 fl 

Mr. C. E. Broughton, b Roe. 15 

Mr. F. S. Sanders, b C. H. Allcock . 14 

Mr. W. C. Da>'y, c Hewetson, b Roe.21 

Mr. G. S. Bayley, c Creak, b 0 . II. Allcock .. 0 

Mr. E. L. Burd, b C. H. Allcock. 0 

Mr. E. Threlfall, c and b Roe . 4 

Mr. G. W. Lynch, b C. H. Allcock .. 2 

Mr. F. M. Clarke, not out . 6 

Mr. F. E. Nichol, b C. H. Allcock . 3 

Mr. G. Lenox Couynghaui, b Roe . 4 0 

Byes 0 , 1-b 1 .; ., 7 

Total. 100 

Emmanuel L. V. C. 

Mr. C. H. Allcock, c Broughton, b Fitzgerald 00 

Mr. W. N. Roe (M^d.L n«»t out.415 

Mr, J. 8 . Austen, c and b Davy.25 

Mr H. .S. Cooper (Christ’s), b Burd.82 

Mr A. Hewetson. c Lynch, b Davy. 121 

Mr. W. B. Alicock, not out. 8 

Byes SO, l b 4, w 4, n b 3 .41 

Total.708 


Messrs. C. F. Percival, A. Cross, R. :M. Pattison, 
* 5»ain, and A. Creak, for Emmanuel, did not bat. 

Mr. Roe has long been known as a maker of 
^ scores. He was educated at the Canterbury 
-lergy Orphan School, and left there with the 
’'putation of being one of thd best cricketers 
•ttat ever captained the eleven. He first played 
school in 1874, when he found a place in 
team for his long-stopping, his batting 
not very bright—his average coming out 
*15-3 only. The next year he was still long- 
but his batting was getting stmighter and 
“ore effective, his average rose to 7, and he W'as 
and distinguished himself as a bowler. In 
*5'6 his average went up to 11 Tl, and he was 
of the best bats in the school, his leg hitting 
particularly good, and as a bowler and field 
had greatly improved. In 1877 he got 640 
and an average of 25 do, his bowding 
»cing out at 103 wickets for 9*5 runs apiece, 
next year he is credited witli the best bat- 
average ever known at the scliool, 54-3, with 
Hotal of 1,137 runs, and his bowling record was 
^enty-nine wickets for 8 runs each. In 1879 
* was captain of the eleven, and in this his 
^ season his nin.s amounted to 707, his average 
otking out at 32*3, and his bowling showed 
® excellent result of 110 wickets at the rate 


of '6 91. But it is perhaps in scores over the 
century that he is best kriown. In 1876 he was 
three times over the hundred with 104, 122, and 
176 not out, in 1877 twice, with 101 and 167, 
each time not out, in 1878 six times with 106, 
114, 125, 127, 133, and 120 not out; in 1879 he 
only once touched the 100, but in 1880 he 
made 143 for Yeovil against Alartock, 111 for the 
Past of his old school against the Present, 153 
for the eVusaders against St. John’s, and 124 in 
another match, making altogether sixteen 
century scores in five years ! 

Mr. Roe’s innings, if by no means the “ best 
on record, ” is the highest number of runs ever 
obtained off one bat, though Dr. W. G. Grace’s 
400 remains the highest in a public match. This, 
it may be remembered, was got on July 10, 11, 
and 12, 1876, at Great Grimsby, for the United 
South of England against Twenty-two of the 
Worsley Club. The total was made up of four 
sixes, twenty-one foiins, six threes, fifty-eight 
twos, and one hundred and fifty-eight singles, j 
Mr. Grace w'ent in first on Monday morning, | 
and was notout on Wednesday afternoon, having 
been thirteen and a half liours at the wickets, 
during which 681 runs were made, with twenty- 
two men in the field, and he gave only one j 
chance, and that after he had scored 350. The j 
score of the eleven was as follows :— 


^Ir. W, G. Grace, not out .400 

Humphrey, b Scott.22 

Holmes, 1 b w, b IVirke. 10 

Mr. G. K. Grace, c North, b Parke .60 

Mr. W. R. Gilbert, c North, b Paley.116 

Silcock, c Warren, b Senescall. 0 

Jupp, b Senescall . 6 

Mantle, b Anthony. 1 

Palmer, b Scott. [ [ 19 

Pooley, run out. .. .. 4 

Carter, 1 b w, b Parke . 5 

Byes 26, 1-b 4, w 9 . 39 

Total.681 


At the close of the match on the Wednesday, eleven 
of the Worsley wickets had fallen for 88 runs. 

There is another innings which has been oc¬ 
casionally erroneously quoted as the highest in 
a public match, but which will now drop out of 
notice, and that is Mr. E. F. S. Tylecote’s 404 
ill 1868. This belongs to a different class alto¬ 
gether, and w’as accumulated in an ordinary 
school game at Clifton betw'een two elevens of 
that school during a few stray afternoons. The 
game was started on the 14th of May, and five 
days intervened before it was resumed. Tyle- 
cote was still not out when stumps were drawn 
oil the 19th, and as a good deal of curiosity arose 
as to how many runs ho would make, the game 
was taken up once more, but not till May 28, 
or a fortnight after it had commenced, and even 
then it was not finished ! Curiously enough, the 
runs got by the oppo.site side were just the 100, 
tlie exact number made by the Caius men in 
Mr. Roe’s match. ’ 
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Comspoitbenrt. 



A Comfortable Nap ! 


Jason.—I f a model yaclit is complete, as yon say, it 
niu.st bo a working model. As W.-11 reject a locomo¬ 
tive because it runs 011 lines. The engine can be 
shown in motion by providing the rails, and the 
yaclit can be shown in motion by providing the 
water. 

Tom and Others.—You must use your own judgment 
We never give opinions on the relative merits of 
bicycles. 

W. H. W. -The meaning of the phrases is not the 
same. “Three spoonfuls of sugar” means throe 
times the quantity contained in a certain spoon, hut 
“three spoons full of sugm-” means three different 
spoons, not necessarily all of the same size, but all 
full of sugar at the same time. 

A. Hedgington.—K eep your finger-nails short, and 
w’ash your hands in cold water iKjfore von begin to 
practise. Many young violin-players suffer froin the 
same thing, but the perspiration does not interfere 
much with your playing when you get more expert. 

Amateur Artist.— You can get the "Anny Regula¬ 
tions ’’ of ^lessrs. Mitchell or Messrs. Clowes, both of 
Charing Cross. 

Sloper. —To re-plate small articles dissolve an ounce 
of silver nitrate In a quart of rain or distilled water, 
and add a few crystals of hyposulphite of soda, fonn- 
ing a brown precipitate, soluble in a slight excess of 
the hyposulphite. Dip a small sponge into the solu¬ 
tion and mb the articles over with it. Chloride of 
gold can be used in solution in the same way. If 
you want more of the metal on one part than an¬ 
other, apply the solution to the part with a camel- 
hair pencil, and at the same time touch the spot with 
a clean strip of zinc. 

Cross Roll. -Thanks. “ Figure .Skating ” is by Messrs. 
T. Maxwell Witham, and H. E. Vandervell. 

A. O. F.—Regina is pronounced re-jy-nah ; Illnstnitc, 
with the acvent on the first syllable; Halliday, lial 
not hall: Brougham, brooain—almost broom ; Yacht, 
yot; lYigate, frig-nt; Amen and Ar-nien are e<iu.ally 
correct; Art Is jtronouuced as spelt—how else oould 
it be pronounced ? 

Primrose.- We should exhibit the entirely green 
primroses at some local show. Such variations are 
rare, b\it well known. They serve to illustrate in a 
remarkable manner the development of the flower 
from the le.aves, and to demonstrate that all flowers 
arc not necessarily brightly Cfdoured. 

Charles Cooper.— Up to this year Mr. H. L. Cortis 
was the champion bicyclist, but he has now retired, 
and Mr. O. L. Hillier takes his place. The fas'o^t 
time for the mile, 2min. 40*8ec., was nccomplislKd 
by Mr. Cortis at Cambridge on May 21, 1879. 

W. S.—You must engrave on steel with a sharp point, 
and you will not make much of a success iu your 
efforts. Better apply to an engraver. 

This Side Up.—W e cannot exchange either numbers 
or parts, u^ed or unused. If you have done with 
them, give them away to some one iu your neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

T. Q.—We do onr best to answer ns many questions as 
we can, but we must draw the line at your commu¬ 
nication. It is simply an examination-paper sent in 
complete. 

































Frank Joiner.- 1. In drilling gla's with a steel drill, 
lubricate with spirits of turpentine and oil of laven¬ 
der, or camphor; but the best way of making holes 
ill glass is by means of a diamond splinter, such as 
we have already described. 2 . birat nitric acid, then 
hydrocyanic acid ; but you had better read up the 
subject of electro-plating before you begin. 

Timothy Ticklktooth.— l. There are so many that we 
cannot advise, but it is always best to go to a good 
maker, though you may pay a little more for what 
you want. CTicket articles are best of English make. 

2. Tin would do for the clock-face veiy well indeed. 

F. Smith. —For your birth certificate apply at Somerset 
House. You can always obtain a copy there for a 
small fee. 

Joseph Jenkins. The result should l)e a caution to 
you never to have anything to do with the hiring or 
letting of property without a stamped and written 
agreement. You might, perhaps, get a satisfactory 
settlement if any one was present when the verbal 
agreement was made. You can demand anything, 
but whether you will get it is another matter. Con¬ 
sult a solicitor. 

Hanson. -Tlie ice was kept in Imt tubes by keeping 
down the pressure, it having been discovered that in 
order to convert a solid into a liquid, the pressure 
must be above a certain point. 

O.XFORD.—Try Dickens's “ Dictionary of the Thames,” 
obtainable from any bookstall. It gives you all the 
locks on tl^ river, charges, etc., and would be very 
useful for j^ur boating tour. 

Foxy.—T here is nothing serious the matter with your 
dog. The ratio of the diameter to the circum¬ 
ference of a circle is as one to twenty-two seveuths. 

F. S. Gale. Easter eggs are symbolical of the renew¬ 
ing of spring. The practice is of Persian origin, and 
refers to the egg for which the Mngian deities are 
said to contend till the consummation of all things. 

It prevailed also with the Jews, Hindoos, and 
I^yptians. Christians adopted the custom to sym¬ 
bolise the Resurrection, and the egg was coloured 
hlood-red in allusion to the Redemption. Tliere are 
no secrets for keeping a steady eye ami hand other 
than temperance, heallhy li\liig, and intelligent 
exercise. 

Enquirer.— 1. James Crichton, the “ Admirable Crich¬ 
ton,” was a Scotch scholar of encyjdopaidic attain¬ 
ments, who was l)om in 1500, and died when ho was 
only twenty-three. He was one of the handsomest 
atliletes of his time, a practised linguist, and aston¬ 
ished all Italy by his otf-haiui discourses on theology, 
philosophy, and such like themes. He was tutor to 
the son of the Duke of Mantua, and one night was 
attacked in Hie streets by a band of masked men. 
He beat them off, and recognised one of them as ids 
pupil. To him he at om e offered his sword, and the 
Italian took it, and ran liim through with it. 

2. Y’es, and the New Forest is a most appropri.ato 
place for a walking-tour. 3. Perhaps Nash’s books. 

4 Half a dozen stage coaches and more leave the 
White Horse Cellar, Piccadilly, every morning for 
different fashionable resorts. 

Historian.— It was Alaric, King of the Visigoths, who 
in 410 was buried with his treasures in the bed of the 
Dusentinus. The river was diverted from its channel 
for the purpose, and all the prisoners who assisted 
in the work w'cre killed, so as to keep the burial-place 
a secret. The Busentinus is now the Busentino. 

A. W. P.- -The cupboard is damp because it is below 
the street level, and you will never curs It. You 
can prevent the damp showing on the wall by paper¬ 
ing it with foil paper, and putting the ordinary pajier 
over that. 

DIONITY.—To answer your questions properly we 
should have to enter into a long disqui.sitinn on the 
elements of Geology. Get some manual, and read up 
the subject for yourself. The shell formed the 
nucleus round which the flint was formed. What 
yon foumi at the bottom of the cliffs was probably 
lignite, with a little li on pyrites. Fossil-wood is of 
oidinary occurrence, and there is no difficulty in 
accounting for it. Twelfth Day is the festival of 
Epiphany—the Manifestation to the Gentiles—and is 
twelve days after Christmas* 

Edward Bates.— Tlie first Spaniard who discovered I 
Mexico was Hernandez de Cordova, who in 1.517 was 
blown off the Bahamas on to the coast of Yucatan. 
Cortez started from the Havaimah on his expedition 
for its conquest on February 10, 1519. 

Little Tortoise.— l. The noise is made by the insect’s 
wings. 2 . I’he occuirence of certain animals at cer¬ 
tain places depends principally on the supply of suit¬ 
able food, hence at some seaside places you will And 
few molluscs because the district affords bad feeding- 
grounds. As a rule life is most abundant where 
tliere are limestone rocks. 3. It is only a fragment 
of the chorus of some old comic song, sucli os ” Fal 
lal la!” “Rumty dlddledy dum!” and other mean¬ 
ingless phrases which form the refrain of a good 
many productions expected to be sung at the gather¬ 
ings of weak-minded people, whose memories would 
prove unequal to the task of repeating a proper 
chorus stanza. 

S. —1. For Symonds read Alleyne. He was the eriginal 
Vicar of Bray^ but Symonds was a subsequent vicar,) 
whose elastic’principles are commeinorated in the 
song, which was written at the time of George I. 
2. There are still two Y'eldhams in Essex, Great and 
Little, not far from Castle Uedingham. 3. I he Har- 
lelan Collection is In the British Museum. Your de¬ 
scription is not complete enough. 
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“An Amateur Critic” sends us a letter markedin a 
somewhat exaggerated form by the not unusual 
besetments of the race—overweening confidence and 
most amusing ignorance. He writes to show his 
excellent artistic feeling and competent knowledge, 
and, taking up the July Tart, proceeds to deal oracu¬ 
larly with the Illustrations. Ue fixes upon two to 
condemn unconditionally and without mercy—“A 
Terrible End,” on page 589, and the burglar picture 
on psge 592—both being “puerile drikblings from a 
scribbltr's pencil; ” and then, by way of contract, he 
forthwith points to other pictures in the same 
Part ss the “glowing creations of Mr. Woodville 
and Mr.Ovcrend,” “ beautifully finished, and correctly 
drawn,” and so forth. Bmvo, most amiable critic ! 
only there don’t happen to be any drawings by either 
of tlie latter gentlemen in this particular Part at all; 
while the “puerile dribbliags" in question are by 
the well-known and accomplished artistic veterans, 
Charles Robinson and Proctor ! It was manifestly 
the fact of Mr. Proctor’s drawing in facsimile, of 
which he is a master, that deceived his youthful 
censor, who as evidently only appreciates one kind 
of tint, put on with a wash. The drawings so highly 
approved as being liy Mr. Overend are by Mr. Gordon 
Browne, a clever son of “Phiz.” We should not 
have troubled to refer t<» this exceedingly foolish 
letter, only that it betrays a spirit in the writer that, 
unless early checked, w ill be sure to do him serious 
mischief when he settles down to his life-work, and 
we should like to help him to better thlncs if we 
can. Let u-s commence by riving him a little bit of 
veritable history. A man entered a barber’s one 
•day with the request that his hair might be cut, and 
hnvinfl: been diiected to a chair, and fixed in the 
orthodox fashion ready for operations to begin, he 
had time to look about him. On a shelf, with some 
other odds and ends, was an owl, and as he believed 
he knew something alwut owls, as of most other 
things, and also the right way to stuff them, he was 
soon inveiglilng vigorously against this particular 
bird. He never before saw such a monstrosity, and 
was surprised that the barber diiln'l throw it straight¬ 
way on the rubbish heap. Call that an owl I Who¬ 
ever saw an owl perched in such a ridiculous atti¬ 
tude, or hold its head in such an absurd way ! It 
was plain to see that the man who stuffed it was an 
idiot, and so on; while the barber—peace-loving 
man that he was!- quietly went on with his work. 
The hair being duly finished and settled for. the owl 
critic stepped a little nearer for a parting glance and 
shot at the “utterly impossible specimen,” when 
the bird, sliaking its feathers, leisurely raised its 
left foot, and blinked with its great, solemn, wonder- 
wise eyes at the astonislied man. There was a loud 
burst of laughter in the shop, and the knowing critic 
hurriedly disappeared !, In case our correspondent 
should be really desirous to learn, and would like to 
be able to recognise the distinctive touclies of our 
leading artists, he will find some Overends in our 
August Part, viz., the four first-page illustrations to 
“The Adventurous Voyage of the Polly.” 

Yankee Y. (Louisville.)—We do not admit advertise¬ 
ments and other ephemeral matters into our columns. 
First, because, however profitable they might be to 
us, we should not like to deprive our readers of the 
space they would occupy ; and, next, because we 
wish our paper to possess permnnent interest and 
value. Our annual volumes are really ciiryclopiedias 
of valuable information by the very liigbf st authori¬ 
ties in their respective departments of study or 
research ; but how many people care to bind up ad¬ 
vertisements or mere newspapers? 

Silkworm.—B o not keep silkworms if you canuot give 
them proper food. 


“De-AU me! 


“gloij’s 0l\m” l^ifcboat Junb. 


(Sums received to August OtJl. f 


Amount already acknowledged .. 103 3 1 

Aug. 2.—F. E.V. CMarkinch), It. 6d. ; Y'ork- 
shire Boy (Newcastle), Is.; Trebla (Man¬ 
chester), 6d.; Per F. L. Grosvenor (St. 

John’s Wood), lls. Id.; N. Hunter 
(Ayr), is. : H. Highet (Ayr). Is. ; Robeil 
Cochrane (Stenhouse Muir), 28. ; Per 
Henry Winter (Salisbury), £1 Os. Id. ; 

G. W. Ninis (Winford), 6d.: William C. 

Hale (Rochdale). Is. 6<i.; A. Frank Young 
(Glasgow), 4s.; A Friend (Saltaire), Is. Od.; 

Mrs. B. (baildon), Is.; Mrs. C. (London), 

Is. ; MissC. (London), Is.; Lallah Rookh 
(Baildon), £1; D. McK., 6d.; W. L., 28.; 

Per Wm. Aithur Smith (Derby). £3 38.4d.; 

G. T. Cant (nlietfleld). Is. Od. : T. McNIsh 
(Bothwell), is.; Per W. R. H. Whiteford 
(Plymouth). Os. Old.; F. L. B. (Bloxwich), 

28 . id. ; John Wra. Minister (Pimlico), 

2s. Oil. ; S. C. (Edinburgh), 5s, ; David 
Stratto (Aberdeen), 28 6d.; Joseph Met¬ 
calfe (Chester Street), 12s. 2d.8 7 i 

Aug. 3.—H. V. A. (Portland). Is. Od.; L. W. J. 
^Portland), Is. : FI. H. H., Od. ; A. E. 
Richarilson (Chatham). 4s ; John W. 
Spriughall (Gainsboro'), ISs, .. .. 1 & 

Aug. 4.—Per Percy Hnwkins Page (North¬ 
ampton), 7s.; Per William Wilkie (City 
Road), ITs. Gil. ; Tom Pendlebury (Vic¬ 
toria Park). Is.; I>. H. (Thank-offering for 
recovery from illness), £1; P. H. Coventry 
(Southport), 28. Od.; James Adair (Stran¬ 
raer), 28. 6d. ; John Browne (EdinburgliX 
Is.; A Falmsuth C^^wry, 28. 6d.; W. B. 
(Manchester). Is.; Janies Gribble (Cape 
Town), 28. ; Per A. S. B. (Cioydon). 28. ; 

R. H. C. (Aberdeen^ Is- A Friend, Is. .. 3 1 

Aug. 5.—Sophie, Is ; Per yVank Adams (Up- 
t ton Bishop', £1 Os. 7d. ; Per William 
' Adam-s,£1 78.; J. B. Lee (Morecambe). Is.; 

John Rayc (Huddeisfleld), Is. Od.; R. B R. 
(Liveri)ool), Is.; Virtutemextendere factis 
(Downham). Is.Od.; C. J. Smale (Chelsea). 

28. Od.; Per R. D. C. W. (Boston, U.8.A X 

Os. Gd. ; A. T. B. (from Port Elizabeth, 3. ^ 

Africa), ..3 18 , 

Ang. 0.-n. F. J. (Evesham), 5s. : Per Ge- 
raid Thomi>6on (Aldebiirgh). lOs. Od.; Per 
George Macaulay (Kilbum), £1 Os. 9d. ; 

Per J. Ellis (Lower Wyke), Ss. : W. p. 

Tiiohy (Portsu.outbX *58.; Emily E. Scott 

(Glasgow), Is.; Per J.Kirsopp.jun.,38.7d.; 

H. Harrowin (for brother and self), lOs,; 

J. Boyes (Oaklaiids). Is ; E. K. Bindley 
(Blackpool). 28. ; E. Dutton (Cheadle 
Hulme), Is.; Per Hy. Ed. Sutton. lOs 9d. ; 

Stormy Petrel (Llandudno), 58.; H.V.L.G. 
(Watford), Is. ; Chas. S. Dougall (Klppen 
Stilling, N.B.), Is.; W. H. TurubuU 
(Houghton le-Spring), 2 b. Gd. 4 10 

(Carried forward .. £129 5 i 










TOBY: 


A SCHOOL STORY. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of “ Adventures of a Boston Boy,” etc., etc. 

CHAPTER IV. 

for the first time in his life Toby 
I had fainted away, and on examination 
law that his leg must be broken, if, in- 
led, that wore the full extent of the mis- 
ikf. The news of something serious 
S^g happened spread quickly over the 
from all sides the cricketers, throwing 
iwn bats and balls, streamed towards the 
®wd that soon gathered round the scene 
t the accident. Then you may fancy the 
witement—the questions, the answers, the 
telamations, the careful carrying of the 
Haired boy, the hurrying for the doctor, 
^body wishing to be of use, almost 
'O'ybody being only in the way—general 
®aahon throughout the whole school, in 
^ midst of which Toby was laid in bed 


" It's only a—littia way of nriina.' 
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and everytliing possible done to ease liis 
pain, which he bore like a man when once 
he came to himself. 

There could be no question of expelling 
or apologising now. Mr. Brooks himself 
oould not bear to hear the matter even 
mentioned. He was naturally much agi¬ 
tated, as he could not but know that this 
young rebel against his authority had just 
saved him from dangerous if not fatal 
injury. And Toby’s proud, angry humour 
had ^ vanished like a burst soap-bubble. 
He was not fit to say much, but it was the 
English master and myself whom he asked 
to hold his hands while he went through 
the ordeal of having the leg set. 

It was a bad hurt, the doctor confessed, 
*and at the best the cure must be long and 
difficult. Fever presently set in; for days 
the boy hai-dly knew what he was saying. 
The second or third evening, when I 
looked in to see how he was doing, he 
oeemed to take me for Mr. Brooks, and, 
staring at me with wild, eager eyes, he 
muttered, deliriously, 

“ I deserved it, I did, and if you give me 
twice as many more, I’ll go and do them 
.this minute—this very minute.” 

“ Hush, Toby! ” I said, laying my hand 
on his hot forehead, “never mind that just 
now.” 

“ But I will mind I I ought to have 
hegged your pardon. You did quite right; 
I deserve to be ill; I am ill, you know; it’s 
my temper. The doctor is going to give me 
some medicine for it, but you won’t let him 
-expel me, will you? Why does he keep 
bothering me ? I did write the lines for 
him, and I’ll write them again if he likes 
—o^y I can’t because I have broken my 
leg, and it will be a long time—do you 
think I shall ever get better ? Why does 
Mrs. Mayfield go away ? ” 

Seeing how his mind wandered, I said a 
few soothing words, and called Mrs. May- 
field to him. She was the matron of our 
house, and a right motherly one. Some of 
our softer-hearted boys were always ready 
to bo “ a little sick” so they might enjoy 
a rest beneath the shadow of her gentle 
tendance and kindly words—an oasis in 
the desert of tasks and jeers and scoldings 
and strugglings, and other harsh expe¬ 
riences that go to make up everyday life 
at school. 

Toby, indeed, was not the sort of fellow 
to like lying on his back fer a single day, 
and now he had a wearisome bout of it. 
But he was surprisingly quiet and patient 
when once the fever left him; he showed 
himself in quite a new light under this 
affliction, as if the roller had crushed the 
cantankerousness right out of him. Poor 
lad! I believe he never knew his mother, 
and, if all stories wore true, his home could 
not have been a very fortunate one ; this 
might account for much in him. It was 
quite touching to see the grateful look 
which came over his ugly face when Mrs. 
Mayfield’s careful hands were busy about 
the sick-bed ; he was far more obeffient to 
her than ever he had been to any of the 
masters. 

One Sunday afternoon I was going to 
pay him a visit, treading cautiously in the 
passage for fear of disturbing him if he 
should bo asleep. The door stood open, 
and I paused at the soft sound of the 
matron’s voice, so well fitting to the quiet¬ 
ness of the day and the place. She was 
reading the Bible to him. 

“ ‘ Chaiity suffereth long and is kind; 
chanty envieth not; charity vaunteth not 
itself, ia not puffed up. 

* ' ‘ Doth not behave itself xioseemly, 
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seeketh Bother own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil. 

“ ‘Eejoicethnot in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth. 

“ ‘Beareth all things, believeth all things, 
bopeth all things, enduretb all things.’ ” 

She stopped a moment, and Toby struck 
in with bis rougher tones— 

“ I say, Mrs. Mayfield, if that’s charity 
I am afraid I haven’t much of it; I can’t 
suffer or endure anything that doesn’t suit 
me. I get mad.” 

At this point the listener softly with¬ 
drew. I, who had failed to convince Toby 
of his faults, knew well that “ when pain 
and sickness wring the brow,” a woman 
is the ministering angel who can best 
bring home the lesson of affliction. If 
indeed this suffering might be made to bear 
such fruit to the poor lad, it would prove 
a real blessing in disguise. 

Everybody was sorry for him from the 
Warden’s wife, who brought him jellies 
and early strawberries, down to the smallest 
urchin whom a week or two before Toby 
may have felt it his duty to cuff for some 
breach of school morality. As for Mr. 
Brooks, he was as much concerned as if it 
had been his otvn son. All the boy’s 
faults were forgotten ,* we thought of 
nothing but this clever and gallant act 
of his which had laid him on such a 
tedious couch. But Toby could not endure 
to hear his praises sung, and rather chafed 
under all the petting he got. He was 
like a bear laid up in lavender; only 
Mrs. Mayfield knew what a trial it was 
for him to play such a part with any pro¬ 
priety. 

The great fear was that he would be 
lame. The broken leg mended well enough, 
but there was some further injury to the 
foot which proved more troublesome. 
When he was able to be moved to the sea¬ 
side it seemed quite doubtful if he would 
come hack to us, or if he did come back to 
school it might be but to handle his crutch 
and show the young ones how games were 
won. Toby was nothing if not athletical. 
We could not fancy him a cripple. Poor 
fellow, if he found it so hard to be patient 
with the full use of his limbs, how would 
he get along through the world with one 
leg! 

These fears, however, were happily not 
justified. Soon after the summer holidays 
Toby came back to school, a littlq thinner 
and taller, and with his ankle stiff for a 
time, but to all appearance strong as ever, 
and brown as a brigand, from a long yacht 
voyage in the Mediterranean ; we were all 
glad to see him, his outbreak of the last 
term being tacitly ignored. For his part, 
he was markedly subdued in manner, and 
took much pains in showing himself awk¬ 
wardly civil to Mr. Brooks and the rest of 
the masters when he came in contact with 
them. 

I was much pleased with the change, 
but, to make it more lasting, I thouglit 
well to point for him the moral of what 
had happened. 

“Hill, what a fine feBow you are at 
bearing pain! ” I told him. “ You made 
no more of having that leg set than if you 
had been a Bed Indian at the stake; and, 
if all stories are true, when you were lower 
down in the school, you have been flogged 
as often as a Spartan and made as light of 
it—rather too light of it, I am afraid. Now 
I trust you have turned over a new leaf. 
You will soon be a man, and must see that 
you do not allow boyish virtues to rust >ii 
the sufferings that a man has to go through 
patiently. Why not show some of the 


same courage under the rubs and crosses 
and sorenesses that we have all to bear 
with more or less manfulness from one end 
of life to the other ? It is a small matter 
to be hard and tough to bodily pain, if we 
fret and sulk like children as often as things 
don’t turn out to our mind. Whatever 
position in life you may attain, you are not 
likely to be free from persons whose busi¬ 
ness or pleasure it will be to worry you 
when they think you are going wrong, and 
at school you have a good chance of prac¬ 
tising on your masters, so as to learn to 
take such fault-finding quietly ! I don’t 
believe the warden, or Mr. Brooks, or I can 
ever hurt you as much as a slashing critical 
article in a newspaper may do some day, 
or a vulgar caricature if you become a great 
man, or a rebuke at the head of your com¬ 
pany from a superior officer. You are 
always thinking that those set over you 
behave unfairly to you; that’s what we 
all think at times, and we are not always 
wrong. Last month I wrote an article in 
a magazine, on the duty of being just to 
the aboriginal population of countries con¬ 
quered by us. Here is a newspaper with a 
notice of my article. It is evidently written 
by some smart young gentlemEui who 
hasn’t taken the trouble to read through 
what I wrote, but being in a hurry, and 
catching at one or two phrases in the article, 
has imagined I took quite the other view of 
the subject, so dismisses my work with a 
sneer, and holds me up to the hatred and 
scorn of tens of thousands of readers, as 
an inhuman and ignorant scribbler. 
That’s worse than getting a scolding or an 
imposition, isn’t it r Yet life wouldn’t be 
worth having if we were to groan and 
fume over every such injury that is done 
us. It is annoying for the time; but the 
critic, the readers, and myself will have 
forgotten all about it by the day after to¬ 
morrow at farthest. Look in this way at 
any unpleasantness you may have with 
yoiur masters. When one of us has to 
correct you for a fault, try to think it is a 
tooth which must come out, and don’t 
make even a wry face if you can help it; 
it isn’t the dentist’s fault, you know. And 
if you don’t deserve to be found fault 
with, as sometimes will happen, then all 
the more courage in taking calmly and 
stoutly what can’t be avoided ! Don’t let 
troubles get the better of us—that’s the 
way to take from them half their power to 
hurt us—to be like Laertes— 

“ ‘ As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing 5 

A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Has ta’en with equal thanks : and blessed are 
those 

Wliose blood and judgment are so well com¬ 
mingled. 

That they arc not a pipe for fortune’s finger 

To sound what stoi) she please. Give me IIk 
man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I will woai 
him 

In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart. 

“ Something too much of this! ” I mighi 
have added very appropriately, for Shake¬ 
speare was not one of Toby’s familial 
authors, unless in extracts adapted for tht 
use of schools. 

As usual, I was much satisfied Arith mj 
own eloquence, hut, as usual, it did not seen 
to make much impression on this boy. He 
looked dogged as ever, and I feared I hac 
beeu casting the pearls of my experience 
I before a most unappreciative animal. 
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The same evening, however, he sent me 
lU embassy in the shape of his friend 
Joodfeliow, who opened his commimication 
mruptly, thus: 

“Toby wants to say to you, sir, that he 
is much obliged to you for what you said 
to him this morning.” 

“ Indeed! then why couldn’t he have 
said 80 himself ? ” 

“ Well, ho says you make him feel sen¬ 
timental when you lecture him, and then 
ke doesn’t know what to say, without 
loaking a fool of himself.” 

(Oh, and I had thought I might as well 
bo lecturing the figure in front of a snuff- 
shop.) 

“You see, sir, he knows he has a bad 
temper; * it is his nature to;' and he 
wishes it wasn’t. So he told me to say that 
whenever yon see him getting into the 
least bit of a wax, he wants you to come 
down on him like a hundredweight of 
bricks before he can show his teeth.” 

Master Goodfellow appeared to take a 
somewhat too free-and-easy style with me, 
so I thought to crush him with the weight 
of my learning. 

Have you ever heard of the Archbishop 
of Grenada ? ” I asked him. 

“I can’t say that I have, sir,” was his 
reply, and he retired in some mystification, 
with no other answer to his errand. 

But my readers, I take for granted, are 
better read than this saucy youth, and 
they remember, no doubt, the story of the 
Archbishop of Grenada and his amanuensis, 
Gil Bias. 

“Of all things,” said the archiepiscopal 
mthor to his literary assistant, “ I wish to 
deer clear of the rock of vanity on which 
most authors split, and to cease compos¬ 
ing while my style is still in the full 
bloom of sublimity and elegance. So that 
33 goon as you see my pen show the 
mstiness of old age, do not fail to give me 
a hint. There is no trusting to oneself in 
in such a case; pride and conceit lead us 
all astray on our own merits. I leave it 
‘0 your zeal and friendship to warn me 
ijetimes of my failing. No flattery I Do 
not be afraid of offending by frankness 
and sincerity; if you do tamper with truth 
you shall lose my favour and the legacy I 
have promised you.” So he said and so 
ho meant; but when the good man, hav¬ 
ing had a stroke of apoplexy, began to 
'how signs of dotage in his writing, and 
iho faithful amanuensis humbly ventured 
no hint that there was now a falling off, 
was the result of thus keeping his 
itoiuise ? “ Offended at- you for speaking 

your mind—certainly not!” cried the 
orehbishop, fretfully. “ I should be a bad 
if I liked you the less for such a 
^rtue as siucerity. You are right to speak 
^hat you think, if only your thoughts 
yore worth speaking. But I have been 
iV-coived, Master Gil Bias, by your outside 
how of cleverness without any foundation 
nf sober judgment. Learn that I never 
)^rote a finer discourse than the one which 
n w not the honour of your approbation. 
} e all grow wiser as we grow older, and 
A shall for the future submit my works 
j no such incompetent critic as you. Get 
‘bout your business, sir, and never let me 
5C't‘you again ! ” 

S^juie such reception I feared for myself 
I sh^mld venture on accepting Teby’s 
^fivitation to speak plainly to him of his 
|bortcoming8. But you may suppose that 
[ kept my eye upon him, and for a long 
‘ime saw nothing to blame. Toby had 
ycciiue an extinct volcano, according to 
accounts of all the masters who had to 


do with him, yet we were none of us sure 
that any day or hour might not bring forth 
a fresh eruption. 

After a long spell of such serenity in his 
temper, came signs once more of a storm. 
I had occasion to find fault with him for 
some infraction of discipline, I really for¬ 
get what, and gave him an imposition for 
it according to the rules in such case made 
and provided. I believe, indeed, there 
was a slight element of doubt in this case, 
but I did not let him have the benefit of 
the doubt, as one had to make quite clear 
that one was not afraid of his resentment. 

“ Oh, sir, that’s not worth a hundred 
lines,” he remonstrated. 

“ That’s for me to decide,” quoth I, and 
he said no more, but the old barking-and- 
biting look came into his face, and as he 
went out from my presence he banged the 
door behind him with significant vio¬ 
lence. 

Aha I the black dog back again. Here 
was my cue to jog his conscience, accord¬ 
ing to the request made through Gt)od- 
fellow. On reflection, I did not shrink 
from the perilous task, and resolved to 
perform it in the most friendly and un¬ 
official manner possible. I would pay him 
a visit in his study; that term he had been 
promoted to a vacant study. Such a den 
was looked on as a boy’s castle, where it 
was not usual for a master to intrude him¬ 
self under ordinary circumstances. But 
Toby had specially invited me to call 
on him and look at his collection of birds’ 
eggs. So I went there a little before tea- 
time, and knocked modestly at the door, 
having approached this part of my domi¬ 
nions with as much circumspection as 
King Alfred stealing into the camp of the 
Danes. 

For answer to my summons came back 
a carious muffled grunt, which I took for 
permission to enter, and did so. There 
stood Toby, with his white-flannel trousers 
freshly mud-stained, in the act of strug¬ 
gling out of a jersey which he had drawn 
half over his head e t the moment of my 
appearance. He had just come in from 
football. 

“Now then!” growled a rough voice 
from inside of the striped jersey. “Are 
you going to leave that door open, or are 
you going to shut it ? It isn’t the middle 
of summer, you know.” 

“ I’ll come back presently. Hill; I didn’t 
know you were at your toilet.” 

By this time Toby, with a mighty tug, 
had stripped himself of his clinging gar¬ 
ment and turned round to be covered with 
confusion when he saw whom he had been 
addressing in this off-hand style. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, I thought it 
was one of the fellows. Here’s these lines, 
if that’s what you want. I was just going 
to bring ’em you as soon as I had got on a 
shirt and things.” 

“ That’s aU right: but that’s not what I 
came for,” said I, thinking to myself that 
this youth would make a fine gladiator. 
“Why, my good fellow, what have you 
been doing to yourself ? ” 

I could not help noticing some curious 
marks on the upper part of his brawny left 
arm—two or three scarred lines, more or 
less red, above the vaccination point. The 
last but one seemed still raw, and the last 
was a fresh blister, which had just been 
broken. I took his arm to examine it, for 
I really thought this must be the symptom 
of some disease. Then Toby blushed like a 
girl. 

“It’s only a—little way of mine,” ho 
stammered. 


! “A queer way, surely. Are you trying 
to turn yourself into a zebra ? How did 
you make these marks ? ” 

“With a little bit of blistering tissue,” 
he said, after a minute’s silence— 
blister, you know, sir; it gets all right m 
a few days.” 

“But what have you to do with fly- 
blisters ? ” I persisted. “ Is this by the 
doctor’s orders, or are you practising vete¬ 
rinary surgery on your own skin —Fictt 
experimentiim in corpore vili —eh ? Or is it 
the mark of initiation into a secret society ? 
Or perhaps you are studying to commence 
life as a South Sea Islander? I think 1 
could show you some more elegant and 
fashionable patterns for tattooing. Well, 
I suppose it’s no business of mine, but one 
would think you had gone through stripes 
and blisters enough in a natural way with¬ 
out producing them artificially.” 

“ Sit down, sir,” said Toby, with a dea¬ 
erate burst of resolution, shutting the 
door and offering me a chair —the chair of 
the establishment. He seemed to be in a 
glow of unusual communicativeness after 
the excitement of football. “ I’ll tell yott 
if you won’t tell anybody. It’s a secret, 
but you have found it out, so you majr 
as well know all about it, especially as it 
was your doing. There’s nothing to be 
ashamed of.” 

“My doing! ” I said, in surprise, but 
from his serious tone I began now to have 
some inkling of the truth. “I suppose 
this is a sort of voluntary penance wmdb 
you inflict on yourself like a hermit in his 
cell?” 

“Yon may call it what you like, sir. It’s 
a dodge of mine to get the better of my 
beastly temper. You remember what you 
said to me about that ? Well, I went to a 
chemist’s and bought threepence-worth of 
this stuff. It hurts, I can tell you. They 
put me on a great piece when I had a sore 
throat so bad, and that’s what made me 
think of it. As often as I feel myself 
getting into a waxy I stick a strip on here, 
and keep it on till the sulks are aU drawn 
out of me. You see this new one? that 
means slamming your door this morning. 
It works very well, just like vaccinating 
yourself for the smallpox, or anything. 
I have had a good deal more than three¬ 
pence-worth of value out of it. Now t 
know you will laugh at me, sir, hut you 
don’t know what it is to keep a temper 
like mine in order.” 

“ Indeed, Toby, I do not laugh at you I ” 
said I, warmly—I hardly knew what to 
say of it. There was a good deal to be 
thought and said about such a mode of 
mortifying the flesh, but it seemed best 
to think it over and take another oppor' 
tunity of discussing the matter with him. 
So, promising to keep his secret, I left 
him for the meanwhile to put on his shirt, 
and went away \vithout further remark, 
glad, at least, to know that my trouble¬ 
some pupil had, after all, laid good advice 
80 much to heart, and wondering how 
many of us would undertake such methods 
of coercion for our besetting sins. 

By this time I recognised the fact that 
my friend Toby did not wear his heart 
upon his sleeve for daws like luf to peck 
at. So, on consideration, I never made 
any further allusion to that secret under 
his jacket. It seemed nobody’s business 
but his own. So far as I am aware, no 
harm came of it except in the case of one 
boy, who, as I understood, happened to 
find this blistering material in Toby’s 
study, and put a piece on his finger, mis¬ 
taking it for sticking-plaster. That 
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what comes of meddling with other people’s 
matters. 

I had to judge of results, and not of 
means, and this much I know, that for the 
futui;e my pupil’s conduct was more satis¬ 
factory in all that came under the roasters’ 
notice, while his beha\'iour towards me 
continued exemplary. He might some¬ 
times think himself ill-used, but if so, he 
^ve his thoughts no tongue. Mr. Brooks 
declared that he was quite a different boy 
since the accident. A poodle puppy might 
play with him—nearly always, his friend 
Good fellow said. Toby was tamed. 

He did not, however, stay much longer 
at school; he left us next year with the 
view of going into the army. I asked him 
to write to me, but he never did. Toby 
was at no time fond of writing, either 
letters or impositions. I have often thought 
of him since, hoping he took the right side, 
for there is a right and \NTong side in the 
battle of life, and whichever side Toby 
took he would be sure to throw himself 
into it with all the dogged energy and 
vehemence of his character. 

The Exd. 


A WEEK ON THE THAMES. 

By Pai'L Blake, 

Author of “ Cfttrhinfj a Salmon," etc, 
cn A IT Ell X. 



Charlton,” said Budd, a.s they approached 
Chertspy, do shut up this time. We have 
listened patiently whilst you have shown us 
how much you know about the places we’ve 
passed through to-day, and have trotted out 
a lot of your own wretched verse, and tried 
to make us believe it was by Milton, or Cowley, 
or Denham, or some other fellow who lived 
round here. But do spare us Chertsey, although 
you did live here once.” 

Charlton impassively commenced to .speak in 
a monotonous guide-book sort of voice, “The 
town of (’hertsey,or Erot.-e.sei, was founded * x' 
years ago. Its early history is involved in 
obscurity owing to its having been frequently 
burnt. It is celebrated as having been the 
birthplace of two noted men, the Venerable 
le, and his worthy successor, Charlton.” 


“ The only thing venerable about you,” inter¬ 
rupted Figgis, “is your original poetry.” 

(’hnrlton disdained to reply, but continued, 
“The Ixdls of the monastery were very cele¬ 
brated, one .still hangs in the church, and is rung 
every evening in winter for curfew.” 

“They must be hard up for amusement,” said 
Martin. 

“On a bouse in Guildford Street there is an 
inscription by Pope, ‘ Here the last numbers 
llowed from Cowley’s tongue,’ and—” 

“Oh, shut up,” came in chorus from the exas¬ 
perated crew. 

“ Pitch him into the river,” suggested Martin. 
“ Put him into a punt and take away the polo,” 
said Figgis. “ Kill him ! ” was Budd’s kind j>ro- 
posal ; till on the whole Charlton saw that it 
would be as well if he desisted from his de¬ 
scription. 

The day’s work was nearly over, for at Halli- 
ford the crew' intended to .spend their la.st night. 
Along the wide winding stream they quietly 
pulled until the old lock came in sight, and 
passing through it they cros.sed the junction of 
the River AVey with tlie Thames. Sometimes 
the Wey is ascended by pleasure boats, but the 
trip has its di-awbacks ; amongst them is the 
fact that you have to work the locks yourself. 

The village of Shepperton does not present 
many attractions, and the Ship Hotel at Halli- 
ford, a little further on, is a more popular 
re.sort. 

Opposite the latter are the woods of Oatlands 
Park and Walton, but as the evening had turned 
gloomy our crew’ did not feel inclined to make 
any exenrsions. 

“ Take care of those lilies,” said Martin, as he 
handed out a bunch gathered during the day ; 
“ I’m going to take them home.” 

“ They’re all closing,” said Figgis. 

“ They will o|>en to morrow’ w'hen I put them 
in water. 1 wish I had picked buds instead of 
dowel's, these have ojiened too wide.” 

Those boating men who have a taste for 
botany can indulge it to their hearts’ content on 
the river. The dilferent counties through which 
the Thames passes are rich in flowers, and the 
river bears many peculiar to itself. To mention 
a few of the better-known plants, there are the 
meadow-sweet, loose-strife, yellow and purple 
iris, flow’ering m.sh, bitter cres.s, buckbean, and 
last, but not least, the splendid water-lily. 
Perhaps the best part of the river lor botanising 
is around Marlow’ ; stream, field, and w’ood seem 
to vie in producing flowers. 

“There’s no boathou.se here,”, said Figgis, 
“w’e must take everything out.” 

“ So much the better ; wants a good wash 
to-morrow morning.” 

“ Wait till a steam-launch passes if you w’ant 
a good wash,” said Budd, as he staggered in 
under the weight of all the cushions. 

There was not much temptation to stir out 
after they had once gone indoors, so they 
amused themselves in various ways till ten 
o’clock, and then went to bed, intending to have 
a good night’s rest before commencing their 
last day’s voyage. 

Tlie crew turned out early next morning and 
had a grand bathe before breakfast. Bathing 
is not pennitted in the Thames after eight 
o’clock,except at recognised bathing-places. But, 
early as they were, a good many anglers had 
already commenced their patient toil, and ^tunts 
dotted the stream both up and down. Whilst 
the tea w’us making they had a sharp mn along 
the bank, finishing at racing pace, which so 
pumped little Budd that he could not even drink 
for a minute. 

“We shall meet no end of boats to-day,” 
.said Figgis. “Saturday at Hami)ton Court is 
likely to be crowded.” 

“ Never mind, we shall pass there before the 
excursionists swarm much. Don’t lose time 
talking, but eat.” 

“You can eat as much as you like,” .said 
the cook ; “ provisions are plentiful, and it’s our 
l.T^jt day.” 

“ That’s a fivet Figgis has found out already,” 
^d l^d. “ 1 always notice that—” 

“fludd,” saiil Figgis, “let me remind you 
that in W;dtoB Church there exists a scold’s bit 


for stopping excessive talkers. Don't oblige 
me to borrow’ it from the sexton." 

Coway Stakes can be seen just before Walton 
Bridge is reached ; they are said to have been 
planted by Cjesar. The house on the right 
below the bridge is Mount Felix, the reskierice 
of Mrs. Ingram. There is a tumbling bay a 
little farther on which it is wise to keep clear 
of by following the right bank; if this is 
done the cutting leading to Sunbury Lock is 
right ahead. 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” said Martin, “we’re not at the? 
mercy of lock-keepers any more. Out you 
go!” 

They jum^d out on to the planks and 
rapidly ran the boat on to the rollers, first un¬ 
shipping the rudder. In a few seconds the- 
Swan had accomplished the descent, the rudder 
w’as shipped, the crew re-embark^ and the- 
lock was passed in less time than it generally 
takes to enter one. 

“I suppose they started rollers l>ere/’ saicS 
Figgis, “ because they knew’ no one could; 
stand another such experience as the Shepperton. 
Lock. I thought we should never get out ofi 
that last night. ” 

“ I had a good mind to offer to bail out for 
them,” said Budd; “I believ’e I could have 
done it in less time.” 

The weirs at Sunbury and Molesey Locks 
must be carefully avoided. It is good fur> 
sometimes to approach a weir, or at very high 
water to shoot one, but it is a species of amuse¬ 
ment that is best let alone. If your boat ha 3 
anything in it, it is simply folly to run any 
risks. Had the Swan capsised it would have 
cost eight or nine grounds to have replaced tho 
things that would have sunk, not to mentioD. 
the i)ossibility of an accident to any of the crew. 
So my advice is, don’t be tempted by others’ 
example into the risky sport of weir-shooting 
even at flood time. 

There is some pretty scenery near Sunburj’, 
but not much to attract attention in the tow’ii, 
except the nuisance of finding the station is so 
far off wlien you want to catch a train. The 
stream becomes swift after tho lock ; it is knowr^ 
as Sunbnry Race. On most snmmcr afternoons 
a row’ of pleasure boats can be seen moored tc 
the island about a mile farther down, for as w’c 
approach Hampton Court the inhabitants of 
London apj>ear in greater numbers, preferring 
the crow’ded lower reaches to tho more beautiful 
and almost equally accessible upper parts of the 
river. But still no one can he blamed for 
liking the water about Hampton, for the scenery 
is plca.sant and tho banks are crowded with 
interesting objects. Below the church at 
Hampton Ferry is Garrick’s villa, where John¬ 
son and Reynolds used to visit him after his 
retirement from the stage. Tagg’s Island (a 
good cam ping-place) is half a mile farther on. 
The salmon ladder at Moulsey Lock should nol 
be missed, although the weir should. The lock 
has a fall of six feet, but this is of no importance, 
as the rollers afford a speedy means of sur 
mounting the obstacle. Tho iron bridge oi 
Hampton Court is now in sight, and just beyond 
this on the left runs the brick wall around th( 
palace grounds. 

Hampton Court Palace, like Windsor Castle 
scarcely belongs to the river, it is a place for i 
.separate excursion. It would take too long t( 
describe its pictures, vine, orangery, gardens 
and park ; suffice it to say that a day can b* 
most enjoyably spent there, and none the lesi 
if a quiet pull to Richmond concludes th< 
evening. 

The stream continues pretty strong as i 
winds round the park to Thames Ditton, 
pretty little village much freonented by fisher 
men. But on most summer aays, especially oi 
Saturdays, the river is too crowd^ to give th 
angler much of that tranquillity which he a 
greatly desires. Boats of all sorts and size 
swarm ; the wonder is that more accident 
do not occur, as it is easy to see that many of th 
crews have never been on the water before, an 
have no more idea of managing a boat than c 
steering a balloon. Of this our friends had 
practical exemplification as they approacho 
Surbiton. A boat crowded with excuraiouisi 
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Wiis toiling painfully along against stream by 
the bank, but os the Swan neared it, to ]^Iar- 
tin’s surprise (he was steering), the other boat 
VOS suddenly steered tow'urds the middle of the 
nver. Martin saw there was no time to lose, 
and shouted to the cox. to pull his right string. 
He was afraid to use technical terms. The man 
obeyed, but with the unfortunate result that bss 
boat tamed almost broadside to the rapidly 
approaching Swan. 

“ Bock water,” cried Martin, steering as hard 
to the right as possible; but the way on was a 
little too great, and as the Swan passed it took 
off the rudder of the other boat Martin saw in 
a moment the cause of the accident: the cox. 
hiid actually managed to get his lines cro&sed 
without knowing it, so that when he obeyed 
Martin's injunctions it had just the opposite 
effect to that which the latter anticiimted. 

“It’s very fortunate it’s no worse," said 
Figgis to the crew after trying to fix the rudder 
on again without success. “You would only 
have had yourselves to thank if we had cut yon 
io two. Give a waterman a shilling and let 
him give you a lesson in boating before you 
come out next time.” 

The young fellows, who had been thoroughly 
'ih^hteued, took his advice very kindly, and 
pulled away to Hampton for repjurs. Our crew 
watched them see-sawing across the river as 
they pursued their rudderless course, and hoped 
they would arrive safe. 

“They couldn't have done worse if yon had 
been steering for them, Budd,” said Figgis, os 
they started once more. 

“Orany rudder-man,” said Budd, determined 
to mark his last day by puns of more than usual 
atrocity. ’ 

A straight piece of water now lead.s to Kiug- 
:jton, a town of 17,000 inhabitants, with a 
TBsyor, cab-stands, fire-brigade, and every other 
mark of having outgrown the. day.s when it was 
an insignificant village ; insignificant in size, 
that i-s, for it was celebrated before the Conquest 
as the place where at least half a dozen kings 
were crowned, the coronation-stone being care¬ 
fully preserved to the present day. Visitors to 
the church can see some curious epitaphs. One 
Thomas Hayward, 1655, after reciting at 
‘vime length the fact that man is but ashes, 
'luiahes, 

” More was intended, but a wind did rise. 

And filled with ashes both my mouth and 
eyes.” 

Boating is wannly supported at Kingston : 
tb^'re arc an amateur regatta, a rowing club, 
and a junior rowing club. The rowing club 
pulled off the Wyford Challenge Cup at Henley 
from 1863-8. 

“I say, Charlton,” said Martin, as they 
TWMcd under the railway bridge below Hampton 
Wick, ” the way that fellow who wrote the 
^‘mtaph finishes up when he gets stuck for an 
ilea reminds me strongly of your poetry. ” 

"Don't laugh at a poet's difficulties till 
yoo've tried to write yourself,” said Charlton. 

“But 1 have, and it isn’t so difficult a.H you 
make out Whilst you men were dozing last 
uii'ht I w‘as courting the muses. AVould you 
like to hear the result t ” 

“Yes, trot them out” Baid Budd. 

“Anything to stop you from talking,”said 
Figgis. So Martin drew out a sheet of paper 
covere<l with corrections and erasures. 

“ What's the title ? ” asked Figgis. 

“A Shipwreck on the Uiver,” answered Mar¬ 
tin. “ I haven’t quite got the begkiiiing into 
shape, 80 we'll commence a little way on. 

The captain held the tiller tight, 

He took his pipe from his mouth. 

He looked to the left, he looked to the right, 

He looked to the north and south. 

** Hie captain's voice began to shake 
As he gave the word of command, 


* We're a yard or more 
From the Surrey shore, 
We never shall reach the laud.* 
Then he piped his eye 
And began to cry 
As he shook us by the hand. 


** \\ hat do you think of that for a spetdmen ? 
Isn’t it more exciting, more dramatic, more 
everything than all this non.seiiso about Phyllis 
and nightingales that Charlton grinds out ? ” 


“That's not bad for a first attempt,” said 
Figgi.s. “'Tis true your metre is all wrong, 
some lines have no rhyme, the ideas are idiotic, 
and the expreasion rather worse, hut on the 
whole it is better than I exiiected you could 
make.” 

“ I've a great mind to show you fellows a 
little sketch of mine,” said Charlton ; “if Mar¬ 
tin's verses are so bail, my draw'ing can't be 
worse, and 'twill give him an opportunity for 
revenge. Here it is ! ” 

Martin carefully examined it. “Yea, thase | 
cows are lifelike. The setting sun is very well J 
depicted. You should practise a little more, 
Charlton, and you’ll do. What’s the title of 
it?” 

“The Eelbiieka at Cavemham by moonlight” 

“ Indeed ? Then I withdraw my commen¬ 
dation.” 

The last lock is reached, but before this the 
crew have had their farewell dinner, at which 
Budd nearly made himself ill by trying to finish 
a tin of preserved peaches, so that none might 
lie wasted. The fall at 'Teddington is nearly 
nine feet, but there is a roller for pleasure boats. 
From here to Twickenham there is a line of 
villas along the left bank, some of them of his¬ 
torical interest. About half way stands Straw- 
^ny Hill, the seat of Horace Walpole. At 
'Twickenham itself Pope livi*d and had his 
famous grotto and villa, destroyed by Lady 
Howe in 1807. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
lived at Twickenham, and Orleans House (the 
large square bouse on the left) was the residence 


of members of the Orleans family during the 
reign of the second Napoleon. It is now a club. 
Before this is reached, however, we have to 
Eel l*ie Island, op|>osite whicli is Ham House, 
the seat of the Earl of Dysart, and now in the 
distance cm be seen Richmond Hill with the 
too obtrusive Star and Garter crowning its fimn- 
mit. A short half-mile brings us to Wheeler s 
boathouse close to the bridge, and here it is 
that the Swan’s voyage was to end. 

** The jdeasantest things must come to an end 
somewhere,” said Mai tin, “ and we couldn’t stop 
at a pleasanter place than Richmond.” 


i “Unless wo stop in the boat,” suggested 
I Budd. 

“Shall we have a stroll through the park 
before taking the train ? ’* 

“No, I don’t think I should be happy in 
sight of the river unless I were on it. Let’s 
change our garments for those of civilisation, 
and then ^et back to town.” 

‘I To think that this noble head of mine must 
aguiu bear the torture of a chimney-pot hat,” 
Kiid Budd, “ that this neck must again accustom 
itself to a circle of hoop-iron. Ah me! the 
days that have been ! ’* 

“The days that will be, you mean,” said 
Figgis. “ Don’t let us waste time sighing over 
the inevitable, but spend it in thinking what a 
jolly trip we’ll have next year. ” 

(To he concluded,) 




Twickenham. 
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OUR N^E BOOK. 

A Son's Thougrhts on the Loss 
of his Father. 

In the Recollections of the late Thomas Car¬ 
lyle there is a toucliing account of his father, 
irhich thus concludes : “ I shall now no more 
behold my dear father with these bodily eyes. 
With him a whole threeseore and ten years of 
the past has doubly died for me. It is as if a 
new leaf in the /;p’eat book of time were turned 
OTer. Strange time—endless time ; or ©f which 
I see neither end nor beginning. All rushes on. 
Man follows man. His life is as a tale that has 
been told ; yet under time does there not lie 
eternity? Perhaps my father, all that essen- 
tiaUy was my father, is even now near me, with 
me. Both he and I are with God. Perhaps, if 
it 80 please God, w'e shall in .some higher state 
of being meet one another, recognise one 
another. As it is written, We shall bo for ever 
with God. The po.saibility, nay (in some way) 
the certainty of perennial existence daily grows 
plainer to me. * The essence of whatever was, 
IS, or shall be, even now is.’ God is CTcat. God 
is good. His will be done, for it will be right ” 


fishermen, wlio carried him to their house, where 
they treated him with every possible kindness. 
A band of thirty other fishermen w^as organised 
and went in search of the remainder of the crew. 
They succeeded in finding alive the captain 
and another of the crew named Patrick Dooley, 
but tlie captain died shortly afterwards. There 
were several bodies subsequently discovered, one 
of them bearing indications of having been 
slightly mutilated. It w’as ascertained from 
Dooley that this was owing to himself and the 
captain eating a portion of the dead body, so 
ravenous were they for food. Dooley died four 
weeks after being found, notwithstanding the 
great care and attention bestowed upon him. 
Kedger had to have both his feet amputated, 
and on his arrival at Liverpool could only move 
by the aid of crutches and with woollen pads on 
his knees. The fisliermen who visited the scene 
of the disaster to the Nonantum found the 
remnant of the boat, which was smashed on the 
cliffs, but the only trace of the five men who 
perished in it was the hand of one of them. 

. ^* 0*0 

THE CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 


were intense, the fun and the frolic im¬ 
mense, the tumbling and the scrimmaging 
and scrambling were something to see, and 
having seen to go to sleep and dream about 
and awake laughing, and long to go to sleep 
and dream about it all over again. The 
game ended at the goal in a mad m&6ey a 
medley of laughter and shouting, a mix¬ 
ture of legs in the air, arms in the air, 
snow-shoes and hockey clubs in the air, and 
heads and bodies anywhere. No wonder 
the short winter’s day wore to a close before 
they knew where they were. No wonder 
that at the end of the games Allan 
McGregor, the inventor, was dubbed the 
hero of the day, that he was cheered until 
the welkin rang, that he was mounted 
shoulder high, and home triumphantly 
back to the Snowbird, Rory marching on 
in front with brandished hockey club, 
leading a chorus which he had composed 
on the spot and for the occasion. 

But it must not be supposed that their 
life was all play; no, for independent of 
long hours spent in the forest in quest of 
game, Rory, Ralph, and Allan set them¬ 
selves with a will to dean, dress, and 
arrange the many hundreds of beautiful 
and valuable skms they had possessed 
themselves of. This was a labour of love. 
These skins were part of the cargo with 
which they hoj^ed to reach their native 
land once more in safety. Some of the 
smallest and prettiest of them Rory took 
extra pains with, and when he had got 
them as soft and pliable as silk, he perfumed 
them and stowed them in the big box Ap 
had made for him, and where his sketch¬ 
book—well filled by this time—lay, and a 
host of curious namdess pebbles and 
crystals, polished horns, strange moths, 
butterflies and beetles, beautifully-stuffed 
birds and rare eggs. It was a splendid 
collection, and Rory’s eyes used to sparkle 
as ho gazed upon them, and thought of the 
time when in the old castle he would show 
all these things to Ellen McGregor and her 
mother. 

“ Just look at him,” Ralph would say at 
times like these ; “ he hasn’t got the peick- 
merchant idea out of his head yet.” 

Winter waned apace. It was nearly 
three months since they had all sat down 
together to their Christmas dinner in the 
hall. The mate of the Trefoil, and the 
men more immediately under his command, 
hadn’t been idle all this time. They had 
been busy refining the oil, and a grand lot 
they made of it, and it was now carefully 
stowed away in the Snowbird’s tanks. The 
mate had not been disappointed in the size 
of his fish, it had turned out even bettor 
than be expected, and would greatly add 
to the wealth of the cargo of the lucky 
yacht. The water had to be pumped from 
the tanks to make room for it, but that was 
no loss, for fresh-water ice could be pro¬ 
cured in any quantity. It lay on the decks 
of the Snowbird abaft the foremast in 
gigantic pieces, and a very pretty sight it 
looked when the sun shone on it. 

Fresh food and game of various kinds 
were now to be bad in abundance. Ay, 
and fish as well. Old Seth still continued 
to act as fi^erman. He caught them in 
that mysterious i)Ool, which all the winter 
long had never shown a single sign of 
freezing. 

When all was quiet of a night, probably 
in the moonlight or under the light from 
the splendid Aurora, our heroes used to 
take a walk sometimes towards the strange 
pool. They took their guns with them, 
but only to protect themselves from 
prowl^g bears. Awful-looking beads 


The lauBt of a Ship’s Crew. 

A BEATABINO life has the charm of excite¬ 
ment, and will always attract boys who are 
fond of adventure. But the excitement is not 
always of a pleasant sort, even in peaceful times, 
as the following sad tale of the sea will show. 

The Allan Royal Mail steamer Hilxjrnian 
lately brought to Liverpool from St. John, New- 
foimdland, George Keager, formerly mate, and 
now the only survivor of the crew of sixteen 
hands of the London ship Nonantum. On the 
2l8t of November, 1880, the Nonantum was 
driven violently on the cliffs at St. Geode’s 
Bay, Newfoundland, and went to pieces. Five 
men got into one of the lx)ats, and the remaining 
eleven in the other. The smaller boat was 
smashed on the cliffs, and its occupnnts disap¬ 
peared. The occupants of the larger boat suc¬ 
ceeded, however, with the loss of one of their 
number through the boat capsising on the way, 
in reaching a spot where the beach was smooth. 
Another died on the beach, the weather being 
Intensely cold and Hie snow several feet deep. 

The nine men at once struck out for the 
nearest inhabited ]>lacc, which was sixty miles 
distant The march was through a dense wood. 
Two of the men went off in another direction, 
and were never afterwards seen. The remaining 
seven journeyed on, but met no one, and as each 
day passed the hope of reaching their destination 
decreased. At night the poor fellows lay down 
to sleep in the snow, liuddled together, and 
woke with the daylight to resume their march, 
^ey had saved nothing from the wreck, and 
bad not ta.sted food from the time their vessel 
went ashore. 

Gradually their numbers grew less as the 
fatigue of the journey became moi-e severe, 
and the men had to give up through sheer ex¬ 
haustion. Finally there were but four men left, 
Captain Jolinstone, of the Nonantum, Kedger, 
and two others. Tlie captain and one of the 
Other men, becoming exhausted, could, how¬ 
ever, proceed no farther. Captain Johnstone 
also exhibited signs of insanity. But not one of 
the party could assist the others, and the two 
unfortunate men were left behind. Kedger and 
his last remaining comrade, who was a foreigner 
named Petersen, trudged on. It was now ten 
days since the wreck, and not a morsel of food 
had passed the lips of the unliappy men. Peter¬ 
sen now also gave up, and Kedger was forced to 
leave him to his fate. 

The journey through the woods and the 
snowdrifts wjis terribly tedious and difficult. 
The niglit after p.irting witli liis lost companion 
Kedger again lay down in the snow to make his 
bed, but when he arose he could not walk, and 
then he realised to the fullest extent the acute 
pains of frostlnte. He could scarcely stir, and 
It seemed as if the end of his journey had been 
reached, when he was fallen in with by two 
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CHAPTER XXVI. —HOCKEY WITH SNOW-SHOES 

ON — THE ICE BREAKS IT — CHANUK OF 

QUARTERS—GOING ON A BIG SHOOT—THE 

GREAT SNOW' LAKE—INDIANS—THE FIGHT 

IN THE FOUE.ST. 

■^Tinter waned apace. Did onr jieople 
YV the Snowbird think it long and 
dreary ? -They certainly did not. To 
begin with, every one on board was as 
healthy as a summer’s day is long. It 
was mindful and provident of McBain to 
have laid in a good supply of medicines, 
and these were about the only stores in the 
ship that had never been as yet applied to. 

The captain waa a good and a wise 
disciplinarian how'ever. He well knew 
the value of exercise in keeping illness far 
away, so he kept his men at work. On dry 
days they would be sent in parties to the 
forest, to ent down and drag home wood to 
keep up roaring fires in the ship and in the 
hall as well. When snow was falling, 
which was less often than might be ima¬ 
gined, he had them under cover in the hall, 
where there was room enough for games 
of many Irinds, and these were varied by 
regular exercise with clubs in lieu of dumb¬ 
bells. In open weather games were not 
forgotten out of doors, you may be quite 
sure. Rory proposed lawn tennis. 

“We could e^y get it up, you know,” 
he said. 

“ Nothing would be naore simple,” was 
McBain’s reply, “but it is far too slow with 
the thermometer at zero. There isn’t chase 
enough in it.” 

“ I have it,” cried Allan, joyously. 

“ What?” asked Rory, eagerly. 

“Why liochey, to be Sure; what we in 
Scotland call shinty, or shinny.” 

“ It is shinny enough at times,” added 
McBain, laughing; “but how would you 
set about it ? You’d need a large baU, a 
small one would get lost in the snow.” 

“ Yes,” said Allan, “ a large cork ball 
as big as a football, covered with laced 
twine. Ap can make the balls, I know.” 

“ And we can go off to the woods and 
cut our hockey sticks,” said Rory; “it 
will be capital fun.” 

There was no mistake about it, it was 
capital fun. Hockey is at all times a 
glorious game, but hockey on the snow with 
snow-shoes on I Why it beggars description. 
No wonder all hands entered into it with a 
will. The amusement and excitement 
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used to appear over the surface of the pool. 
In daylight these creatures never showed, 
only when all was still at night. What 
they were they could not tell; nor can I. 
Probably they were merely gigantic speci¬ 
mens of bearded seals or sea-lions come up 
to breathe, and looked larger and more 
dreadful in the uncertain light of moon or 
Aurora. 

Many though our heroes’ adventures 
were, and thoroughly though they enjoyed 
themselves, when the days began to get 
longer, when the snow began to melt, 
and whistling winds blew softer through 
tile forest trees, and everything told them 
spring was on ahead, the thoughts that 
ere long the Snowbird would burst her icy 
bounds, that they would be onoe more free, 
once more at sea, were very far from un¬ 
pleasant to them. 

On days now when there was but little 
frost in the air, and a breeze of wind with 
sunlight, the Snowbird’s sails would be 
unstowed, bent, and partially unfurled, to 
air them. Even this made the saucy yacht 
look quite coquettish again. “ Ho ! ho! ” 
she seemed to say to herself, “ so there ia 
a possibility, is there, that some of these 
days I may once more sport my beauty in 
waters blue. Oh ! then, blow, breezes, 
blow, and melt the ice and snow, for 
inde^ I’m heartily tired of it.” 

It would almost seem that the country 
around where the Snowbird lay was chosen 
as a winter residence /lar excellence for the 
gfreat Polar bear. Perhaps the winter in the 
far away and desolate regions around the 
Pole is too rigorous for even his constitu- 
ion; ^ ? Ibis as it may, here they were by 
the j$core, and all in e^, well-nigh a hun¬ 
dred fleeces were bagged in little over two 
months. 

These snow-bears got more chary at last, 
however, and when the l^arqh winds blew 
ihey entirely disappeared. . 

One day the loginning of the end of 
Ae ice came: a wind blew strong from the 
"ast, and by noon all the bay l^hind the 
yacht was one heaving mass of snowclad 
pieces. It was well for the Snowbird she 
was sturdy and strong; the grinding bergs, 
small though they were, tried her stability 
to the utmost, but the wind went down and 
the swell ceased; yst fearing a repetition of 
the rough treatment, McBain determined' 
to seek a less exposed position farther to 
tile west. The ice was now loose, so as 
soon as there was enough wind to fill her 
sails progress was commenced. It was 
slow hard work, but by dint of -great exer¬ 
tion and no little skill, a portua aalutia was 
found at last fifty miles farther west, and 
here the captaiu determined to rest until 
the spring was more advanced, and there 
was a likelihood of getting safely out to 
sea. 

The region in which they now found 
themselves was even more SDmantic and 
wild than that which they had left. There 
was still room for more skins in the Snow¬ 
bird, so a big shoot .was organised—quite a 
big shoot in fact, for it would probaoly be 
the last they would enjoy inbthis strange 
conntry. , ' . 

The season was now suffioiently mild to 
render camping out to such weather¬ 
beaten wanderers os the people of the 
Snowbird practicable, not to say enjoyable. 
So everything being got in readiness, the 
start was made for up country, McBain 
bm^lf taking charge of the expedition, 
which mustered twenty men in all, ten or 
more of whom carried rifles, but every one 
<jf whom was well armed. The principal 
tsnt was taken, and the largest camping- | 


kettle, a wonderful multum-in-parvo, that 
Seth described as “ a kind of invention 
that went by spirits-o’-wine, and was 
warranted to cook for fifty hands, and 
wash up the crokery arterwards.” 

Rory did not forget his sketch-book, 
nor his wonderful boat, which one man 
could carry—not in his waistcoat pocket, 
as Rory banteringly averred, but on his 
back, and three men could row in. 

They followed a gorge or canon, which 
led them gradually upwards and inland. 
I call it “ gorge,” because I cannot caU it 
glen or valley. The bottom of it was iii 
width pretty uniformly about the eighth 
part of a mile, almost level, though covered 
with boulders and scanty scrub, which 
rendered walking difficult. At each side 
rose, towering skywards, black, wet, beet¬ 
ling cliffs, so perpendicular that not even 
a shrub, nor grass itself, could find root- 
hold on them, but on the top tall weird 
pine-trees fringed the cliffs all along, and 
as they ascended, this Titanic cutting so 
wound in and out, that on looking either 
back or away ahead, nothing could be 
seen but the bare pine-fringed wall of 
rocks, 

Seth laughed. 

“ You never see’d such a place before, 
I reckon,” he said, “but I have; many’s 
the one. You ain’t likely to lose your way 
in a place like this, anyhow.” 

It was almost nightfall ere the cliffs 
began to get lower and lower at each side 
of them, and soon after they cleared 
the gorge, and came out upon a broad 
buffalo-g;ras8 prairie, which must have 
been over a thousand f6et above the level 
of the sea. 

And not far from the head of the 
gorge, near a clump of spruce firs, the tent 
was pitched and the camp-fire built, and 
Seth set about preparing a wonderfully 
savoury stew. Seth’s dinners always had 
the effect of putting the partakers thereof 
on the best of terms with themselvos. 
After dinner you did not want to do much 
more that evening, but, well wrapped in 
your furs, recline around the log lire, listen 
to stories and sing songs, till sleep began 
to take your senses away, and then you did 
not know a whit more until next morning, 
when you sprang from your couch as fresh 
as a mountain trout. 

If they had meant this expedition for a 
big shoot they were not disappointed. The 
country all aronnd was everything a 
sportsman could wish. There was hill and 
dale, woodland, jungle, and plain, and 
there was beauty in the landscape, too, 
and, far away over the green and distant 
forest, rose the grand old hills, raising 
their snowy kea^ skywards, crag over 
crag and peak over peak, as far as eye 
could reach. 

A week flew by, a fortnight passed, 
and the pile of skms g;ot bigger and 
lugger. They only now shot the more 
valuable furs, bubiskin of bear, nor deer, 
nor lordly elk, was to bo despised, while 
the smaller game were killed for food. 

Another week and >it would be time to 
be returning, for spring comes all at once 
in the latitudes they were now in. There 
was still a portion of the country unex¬ 
plored. Rory, from a hill-top, had caught 
sight of a distant lake, and was fired with 
the ambition to launch his fairy boat on 
its waters. On the very morning that 
Seth, Rory, and Allan set out to seek for 
this l^e, with two of the brawniest hands 
of the crew to bear Ibe boat, McBain came 
a little way with them. 

“ Take care of the boys, Seth,” he said, 


with a strange, melancholy smile playing* 
over his face. “ I had a queer drefini 
last night. Be back to-morrow, mind, 
before nightfall.” The little party hud 
their compasses, snd tberoforo struck .a 
bee-line through the forest in the dii t'ciimi- 
ia which they fancied the lake lay. On 
and on they went for miles upon miles,, 
and at last reached the banks of a broad 
river, and here they encamped for lunch... 
Feeling refreshed, and hearing the roar ofv 
a cataract, apparently some way down 
stream, they took their road along tber 
banks to view it. They had not gcmo 
very far when they stood thunderstruck, 
by the brink of a tremendous subterranean 
cavern. Thence came the roar of the* 
cataract. The whole river disappeared 
suddenly into the bowels of the earth. 

Marvelling much, they started ©ffnp- 
stream now, to seek for the lake. 

After an hour’s walking, the forest all at 
once receded a good mile from the river, 
and the banks were no longer green, but 
banks of boulders mixed with silver sand 
and patches of snow. Here and there a 
bridge of solid snow spanned the river to 
great banks and hills of snow on the other 
side. As they climbed higher and higher, 
the river by their right met them with 
nearly all the speed of a cataract. But they 
can see the top of the hill at last, and 
yonder ia the half-yellow, half-transparent 
stream leaping downwards as if over a 
weir. 

And now they are up and the mystery is 
solved; the river is bursting over the lip of 
a great lake, which stretches out before 
them for many miles—forest on one side, 
hills beyond, and on the right a gigantic 
ridge of snow. They call the lake the 
Great Snow Lake. 

They took their way to tho left along its 
banks, going on through the woods that 
grew on its brink, until they came at last 
to an open glade, green and moss-covered. 
Here they encamped for rest, and soon 
after embarked on the strange lake, leaving 
the men to look after tho preparation of 
dinner against the time of their return. 

Rory was charmed with his boat; he sal 
in the bows sketching. Allan rowed, and 
Seth *wa8 busy fishing — no, trying to 
fish; but he soon gave up the attempt in 
despair, and almost at the same time Rory 
dosed his sketch-book. Silence, and a 
strange indefinable gloom, seemed to settle 
down on the three. But there .s silence 
everywhere around. Not a ripple is on the 
leaden lake, not a breath sighs through the 
forest. But, hark! a sullen plash in the 
water just round the point, and soon an¬ 
other and another. 

“ There is some water-monster bathing 
round yonder,” said Rory; “and troth I 
believe it’s the land of enchantment we’re 
in altogether.” 

They rounded the point, and found them¬ 
selves in a bay surrounded by high banks 
of sand and gravel, portions of the sides 
of which, loosened by the thaw, were every- 
now and then falling with a melancholy 
boom into the deep black water beneath... 
Sad, and more silent than ever, with a- 
gloom on their hearts which they conidi 
not account for, they rowed away back to- 
the spot where they bad left their men. 

There was no smoke to welcome them,, 
and when they pushed aside the branches 
and rushed into the open their hearts ‘ 
s^med to stand still with dread at the- 
sight that met their eyes. Only the embers 
of a smouldering fire, and near it and 

♦ A phenomesou not unknown to travellers in the 
wilds of America. 




Soo 

beside it the two poor fellows they had 
left happy and well—dead and scalped ! 

* * * * 

They say that some of the Highlanders 
of Scotland possess the strange gift, second 
sight. I know not, but McBain began to 
feel uueasy the very moment his party had 
gone, and as the day wore on he became 
more so. 

“Ralph, boy,” he said at last, “let us 
break up camp at once and follow the 
boys.” 

“ I’m ready now! ” cried Ralph, alarmed 
nt his captain’s manner. 

A meal was hastily served out, and in 
ten minutes more the start was com¬ 
menced. 

The men marched in silence, partaking 
in a measure of the gloom of their leader. 
There was no thought of shsoting the game 
that crossed their pathway. But the trail 
was easy. They reache the great snow- 
iake, and bore round to the right, and soon 
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Here was brave yeung Allan and stately 
Seth, their backs against a tree, defending 
themselves, with rifles clubbed, against a 
cloud of skin-clad savages armed with 
bows and arrows, but brandishing only 
spear and tomahawk. 

High o’er the din of the strife rang our 
people’s British cheer. One well-aimed 
volley, then McBain charged the very 
centre of the crowd, and blows fell and 
men fell like wintry rain. 

So qaick and uneKpeoted had been the 
onslaught that the savages were beaten 
back in less time almost than it takes me 
to describe it—beaten back into the forest 
and pursued as far as their own encamp¬ 
ment. Here they made a stand, and the 
battle raged for a whole hour; but 'when 
did ever savages hold their own very long 
against the white man ? 

Let us draw a curtain on the scene that 
followed—the rout and the pursuit, and I 
return to the glade where the fight com- | 


menced. Stillness once more prevailed as 
our people re-entered it. 

McBain glanced hastily and anxiously 
around. Where was Rory ? Alas * be had 
I not far to look. Yonder he lay, where th^ 
fight had raged the fiercest, on his back, 
quiet and stiJl, with purple upturned face 

It was a painful scene, and down freui 
the sky looked the round rising moon, 
while daylight slowly faded into gloam¬ 
ing. 

As the giant oak is bent before the gale, 
so bowed was McBain in his grief. H^ 
knelt him down beside poor Rory and 
covered his face 'with his hands. “ My 
boy! my poor boy! ” was all he could 

I s»y- 

I Seth had taken but one glance at Rory’i 
j dark swollen face and another at the rising 
I moon. “I guess,” he muttered, “ then 
has been pizened arrows flying around.” 

Then he disappeared in the forest. 

{To be continued.) 



entered the dark forest. Here in the gloom 
the trail was more difficult to follow, and 
they soon lost it. While they were waiting 
and doubting, the stillness of the forest 
was broken by a yell, that not only startled 
the listeners, but chilled them to the very 
marrow. Again and again it was repeated, 
mingled with shouting and the sharp ring 
of rifles. It was a dread sound ; it was as 

“ Though men fought upon the earth. 

And fiends in up|)er air.” 

“On, men, on!” cried McBain; “our 
Ixyya are yonder; they are being foully 
'massacred! ” 

As he spoke he dashed forward in the 
direction whence the sound proceeded, fol¬ 
lowed by his brave fellows, and in a few 
minutes more had cleared the forest and 
gained the glade where the unequal strife 
*was proceeding. And none too soon. 


**The savages were beaten back. 
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CHAI»TE7i I. 



[ MPKEssiONS, whe¬ 
ther gmvo or gay, 
are invariably 
stamped uj^n my 
meinoryasif with 
the dread force of 
a steam-hammer. 

There is not an 
incident or a cir¬ 
cumstance con¬ 
nected with the 
great Muddle- 
bury review 
which came un¬ 
der iny personal 
observation, that 
is not clear and 
distinct in my 
mind to its minu¬ 
test details. 

It was in the 
early days of the 
Volunteer move¬ 
ment, those 
bright romantic 
days when the 
Volunteers knew little, and ima^ned less, of 
that high state of efficiency to w’hich they were 
^'•stined to attain ; those glad hilarious days of 
the movement’s infancy, when our military 
reason was as yet undeveloped, and we rejoiced 
in all the freedom ijTegular, irresponsible, and 
childlike revelry. We were irregulars in the 
widest sense of the word. The War Office at 
that time smiled upon us with benignant indif¬ 
ference, and every man was allowed to do very 
much what seemed right in his own eyes. The 
review at Muddlebury was the first in which our 
battalion had eng^ed. There was a rumour 
that it was to culminate in a sham fight. 

Never, till memory fails, shall I forget the 
%D.sation of swelling pride with which I donned 
lay regimentals on that auspicious morning. I 
was proud of my regimentals. They fitted 
well. Having observed, when my company was 
clothed for the first time, that the tunic.s of some 
of the men were too long and too wide, insomuch 
that they stuck out behind like the tail of a 


cock-sparrow, I had my tunic made very short ' 
and close fitting. 1 had it also well stuffed in ' 
the breast to gt?t l id of that fatally weak and 1 
wrinkled look about the chest which character¬ 
ised the tunics of some of the men. My cap, 
too, 1 had made nearly two inches higher than 
■ most of the other caps, and more in the form of 
I a shako. Do not suppose that this was the re- 
Isult of vanity. No ! but, being shorter than 
most of the men, I considered this variation in 
the cap most allowable as well as appropriate. 
The steel scabbard of my sword glittered like a 
bar of glass. The sword itself—a regulation 
one, somewhat too large for me, but not too 
heavy for my strength of arm—gleamed like a 
flash of light when 1 drew it, which I did more 
frequently than there was any occasion for, so 
said Cousin George ; but George, you know, was 
prone to find fault. At our rendezvous I found | 
the men scattered about, conversing in little 
knots. 1 felt proud of them—except, of course, 
those with the cock-sparrow tails. No doubt 
these W'ere as brave and stout as the other men, 
and quite as efficient, but it was not in the 
power of human nature to be proud of such 
ridiculous creatures. I am not sarcastic. I am 
essentially pitiful when I think and write of 
these men. I had no evil thoughts about them 
at the time, I have none now, but I could not 
help wishing them absent 

My captain whispered me to sheath my 
sword as I came forward; I had di:awn it too 
soon! 

The bugle sounded—that clarion note which 
lifts the poor civilian from the regions of inglo¬ 
rious ease, and rouses up the steed of war to 
scent the battle from afar—and we all fell in. 
One or two of us fell out, also, as to our rela¬ 
tive positions in company, for “ sizing ” w’as not 
carefully attended to in those early days. (I do 
not, of course, refer to the house-painter’s idea 
of sizing.) We were allowed pretty much to 
“ size ” ourselves. My company, however, was 
a favourable exception in this matter, as in most 
others, for my captain was one of the best in 
the service—thorough in everything ; a soldier in ' 
heart, though not in fact, and a stem discipli¬ 
narian. He rose high in the service ultimately. 
At the time I write of he was modestly learning 
like the rest of us. 

Cousin George was there. He was one of the 
best officers of “ ours.” “George of ours ” has 
often been suggested to me as a good title for a 
book ; but I have made up my mind to let my 
cousin write his own biography. 

“ Here’s a lark,” he whispered me in passing. 

“ Where ? ” said I, looking up. 


“ The adjutant can’t come, and our colonel is 
to be left to his own resourccc.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed “D’you think he can 
do it ? ” 

“ Splendidly 1 ” returned George ; but I ob¬ 
served a peculiar twinkle in his eye which 
puzzled me. I never could underetand George, 
and 1 felt rather uneasy when I reflected that 
our colonel was a small nervous man, with a 
weak voice and an inexact mind. 1 did not 
reflect that nothing but occasidi Is wanted for 
the development of genius. 

Shall I describe the preliminaries of that 
great day ? No. Those whom I may style 
original volunteers require no de.scription. They 
remember it. The men of the present day 
would have difficulty in comprehending the de¬ 
scription—still greater difficulty in believing it. 

Suffice it to say that the morning was mag¬ 
nificent—all that could be wished—and we got 
fairly ni rmite^ right in front, with band in mil 
blast, about an hour after the appointed time 
of starting ; just lon^ enough, as my captain 
remarked, to enable the enemy to discover our 
intended movements and disconcert all our 
plans. 

Muddlebury is an English town on the edge 
of an undulating common. We reached it by a 
forced march. Retributively, the march forced 
some of our men to fall out in the neighbour¬ 
hood of public-houses, and a few viauvais siijets, 
deeming discretion the better part of valour, 
executed a< clever though disorderly retreat 
homeward. Those of us who reached the com¬ 
mon felt ourselves by that time to be seasoned 
troop, though somewhat worn. 

What a sight met our eager eyes as we marched 
with a quick step over the grassy plain ! 

All Aluddlebury was there, besides the popu¬ 
lation of several other burys, the names of 
which I do not know. Volunteers >vere arriving 
in all directions, with bands, fifcs, and drums 
re.soundin^ in the sunny air. Little boys were 
tumbling joyously over the field of future battle, 
and savaw mounted officers, with still mors 
savage iX)Tice, were hunting them off the ground. 
Carriages, horses, riders, gay ladies, artillery, 
all floSied before me in confu.sion indescribable. 

I have a distinct recollection at that moment 
of a feeling akin to gratitude when I reflected 
that I was not the commanding officer of the 
day. It may not be inappropriate here to con¬ 
fess once for all that my mind cannot grasp a 
complex subject. In military matters my forte 
was detail. When a Volunteer, my ambition 
was to be well led, not to lead. 

How a general knows which are his troops 
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and which, the enemy’s ; how he can tell where 
his men are, in tlie midst of smoke and noise, 
or what they are doing, or what they oaght to 
do ; how he ever comes to perceive the right 
rime for ordering an advance or effecting a 
masterly retreat—all the.sfj are suTtjecta over 
which i have pondered with feelings of hope¬ 
less incapacity, and of profound tlumkfulness 
tliat all men’s minds are not constituted like 
niy own. 

Let it not he imagined that I wdsli to decry 
myself. On the contrary, I magnify mine 
office. I am an ensign, and am proud to say 
that I know precisely—no one better—that 
“ when the right i.s in front the left is the pivot,” 
and vice rersd. I can i-ssiie the commands with 
the preliminary instructions of company drill 
ill the very words of tlic Red Book, and with 
the sing-song intelligence of a sergeant in the 
regulars. I never order my men to left—or right 
—about wheel ; nor when my company is taking 
CTOund to a flank, right in front, do I ever, 
by any chance, order them to form company 
to the left on the leading files. No. I per¬ 
formed that lost operation once, and the men 
somehow obeyed the order. Of course they 
were clubbed, and I could not comprehend what 
had happened, nor could I put them right again ! 
In this dilemma I ventured on a stroke of ori¬ 
ginality. I rushed a short way to one side, 
held my sword on high, and shouted, “Form 
rallying square ! ” The men broke and rushed 
round me with the wild haste apj)ropriatc to 
f'lis piece of drill, when cavalry are supposed 
to have taken you unawares. Then, sending 
out my covering-sergeant a few paces to the 
front, I gave the order, “ Re-form company ! ” 
They obeyed. The thing wa.s done, and my 
error wius rectified without confu.sion. 

From what 1 have .said the reader will be 
prepared for a somewhat incorrect description 
of the grand Muddlebury review. I only pro¬ 
fess to descrilKS what I saw, as I thought I 
saw it 

The reviewing officer—surrounded by a bril¬ 
liant staff, and a more brilliant bevy of ladies, 
mounted and in carriages—occupied an appro¬ 
priately commanding eminence. From this 
jmint of vantage mounted officers frequently 
shot at full gallop, with instructions no doubt. 
We soon fell into our position somehow—I 
cannot tell how—and the march past began. 

I hatl cautioned our men previously, and with 
much earnestness, to touch conscientiously to 
their pivot flank, and look »lrai()hl to the front 
in passing the general. They did so, and the 
result was admirable. The company in front 
of us went past in the form of an irregular S, 
each man taking a sly glance at the general 
in the belief that he would not be observed ! 
The company just beyond it marched in the 
shape of a first-quarter moon, with the horns in 
rear. Cousin George's company was imme¬ 
diately behind mine. I glanced back and saw 
that two me^i, who seemed greatly to admire 
their boots, had lost their toucli, and thereby 
split their company into three unequal sections, 
which came mto frequent collision in their 
vain efforts to reunite. George himself, with 
the stern rigidity of a martyr, kept his eyes 
straight to the front and conscientiously followed 
his nose. 

The march-past over, the grand review began. 
There was a deal of galloping to and fro, accom¬ 
panied by much sliouting of commands in 
remarkably varied tones. Our battalion was 
ordered to stand at ease. It was interesting to 
note the difference of character in volunteer 
colonels as exemplified by their commands. 
There was the gentle voice of the quiet metho¬ 
dical man, giving the word of command in the 
same measured tone with the “ caution,” so that 
his men, who had listened as if to a brief but 
interesting speech, only became awake to the 
fact that they were required to .step out by 
his ceasing to speak. Tlicre was the nervou.s 
colonel, who, intent on the word of command, 
forgot tlie caution—or the reverse—cau.siiig Ids 
battalion to waver in the start-off*, and check 
itself before getting finally under way. Then 
there w'as the hasty but resolute colonel, wlio, 
I ’ll on showing that civilians are quite as good 


as regulars when they choose, was wont to give 
the word “ eyes-FRONT! ” in the voice of a 
atentor, and tnen, in a rushing monotone, some 
such order as—“ Take-ground-to-the-right-in- 
fours —fours-right-quick — Ma-a-a-a-r-ch ! ” 
sending out the last word with an exaggerated 
cannon-like roar that might have put the whole 
regular service to the blush. 

While I was meditating on these things, a 
staff-officer rode up to our colonel and saluted 
him. The colonel h.i.stily drew his sword to 
return the salute. The incident bore a marvel¬ 
lous resemblance to a challenge to mort.il com¬ 
bat. Some w’ords were exchanged. Our colonel 
made a demonstration of some sort with his 
sword, and the .‘»taff-officer galloped away. The 
colonel’s horse then took to rearing ; after that, 
to kicking. In a few minutes it ran away with 
him. Fortunately, it ran straight tow'ards us. 

I observed a movement in the front rank of 
No. 1 Company as if the men were nndecided 
w'hether to open up and let their commander 
pass, or kneel to receive cavalry. It was a 
critical and anxious moment, but the horse 
decided the question by allowing himself to be 
pulled up in time. 

I rushed to my place from which I had 
strayed, drew my sword, almost cut off the nose 
of a sergeant near me, and fell in. 

“ Be careful, sir,” said my comrade in arms, 
starting back. 

“ West - S wigginton - Rifle - Volunteers, eyes 
front! ” shouted the colonel, feebly. 

He had learnt that lesson with care, and said 
it fairly w^ell. 

“ What does he say ?” asked a deaf private. 

“He says hold your tongue,” replied a ser¬ 
geant. 

“ The battalion will take—” 

“ Call’em to attention first, sir,” whispered 
our drill-sergeant, who acted the part of ser¬ 
geant-major that day. 

“ Oh ! ah ! ” exclaimed the colonel, flushing, 
««a-ten-SHUN !” 

Wo heard the shun and sprang to atten¬ 
tion. 

“Fours,” said the colonel, in a solemn or 
cautionary tone; then, with vehemence, 

—ah ! I mean—RIGHT ! ” 

Some turned riglit, some left, and some stood 
still. 

“ A.s you v^erc ! ” shouted the colonel. 

Some of us did not know precisely how we 
were, but we obediently shuffled a little again 
and stood still. 

‘ ‘ What is he saying now ? ” asked the deaf 
private. 

“I think he’s advising us to do something,” 
remarked his rear-rank man. 

“Why don’t we do it, then?” muttered a 
wag. 

“ Wait for the wordf' growled a sergeant. 

It came at last:— 

“ Fours—right—quick via-a-(irch / ” 

Away we went over the common right merrily, 
with reviving hopes of our colonel and thorough 
confidence in ourselves. 

As we crossed over a slight eminence, wc 
obtained a splendid view of the field of battle, 
over which various bodies of troops were moWng 
smartly. Some of these were beginning to fire 
at each other, and ere long a sharp fusillade I 
inspired us with warlike feelings, while the | 
thunder of artillery on our left filled us with a 
solemn sense of danger in that direction. 

Suddenly our column was thrown into some 
confusion owing to our colonel giving the word 
**front turn** in the tone of a polite request, so 
that only the men next him obeyed, while the 
rest pf us held on. We quickly discovered that 
something was wrong, and soon got right again 
—or nearly so. We had been marching in 
quarter - distance column, but this mistake 
opened us out to nearly wheeling distance. A 
little doubling of the rear companies put us all 
right again. But we had scarcely recovered 
breath when wo all felt ourselves crushed np 
into a dense mass. The colonel had given the 
word ‘‘halt/** Only tlie first company heard 
it, and the result was what I have described. 

Although a timid little insn, our colonel was 
proud—too proud to call in the aid of the 


sergeant-major, who was too proud to give 
advice unasked. 

“Ease yourselves off,” cried the colonel in 
desperation. 

“We can’t budge hand or foot in the cen¬ 
tre, sir,” said a j)crt private, 

“I know that,” replied the colonel, testily; 

outside men, ease OFF!” ho added, extem¬ 
porising a word of command. 

“Outside” applied to the flanks as wel! 
as to the front and rear of the dense battalion, 
but after much effort and no little noLse, 
assisted by our drill sergeant, who now began 
to take a humorous view' of things, we managed 
to got into a sufficiently straggling condition. 

While this manoeuvre was being executed, a 
staff-officer approached at full gallop. This 
officer hadf evidently—to judge from his face 
and voice—been worried a goM deal in other 
parts of the field. 

“What are you doing here, sir?” he de¬ 
manded, sternly. 

“ I—I—thought yon ordered me to take 
posse.ssion of tins mound,’’-replied the colonel, 
timidly. 

“No, sir, it was that mound” (he pointed to 
a knoll considerably off to our left). “ Don’t 
you see that this mound is commanded by the 
artillery, and that you are at present being 
blown to pieces ? ” 

We had indeed seen this for some time, but 
not having felt it, we did not care much. The 
officer deigned to say no more, but galloped 
away. 

Our colonel turned his horse and made 
straight for the right knoll, but suddenly pulled 
up and returned. In his confusion he had 
evidently forgotten \is. 

“ Quick ma a-a-rch / ” ho shouted, and went 
off again. 

We followed in a .stmggling manner, noi 
having been previously called to attention be¬ 
fore receiving the order to march. 

To our horror, on nearing the hillock, we saw 
a body of cavalry thundering over the plair 
with the evident intention of cutting us off*. 

“Run, boys, run !” yelled the colonel, losing 
all control of himself, and all memory of th< 
Red Book, in the excitement of the moment. 

We required no urging. Running lik( 
schoolboys in a race, we gained the top of thi 
knoll in a huge rabble, about two minutes be 
fore the cavalry. 

“ Form rallying square ! ” roared the colone 
in a voice that seemed to be derived from th 
inspiration of the moment. “Down with you 
boys, on the outside. Blaze away like- 
like— ” 

“ Thunder I ” put in the pert private, whos* 
rifle went off by accident as he spoke, but it 
report was mingled with the grand roar of 
really well-delivered fire. Fortunately we ha( 
a great number of alow men in our battalion 
This fact secured a somewhat continuous dis 
charge, as, before the last of them had fired th 
quick men had charged again. The effect wa 
splendid! My bosom swelled almost to bursting 
The padding in my coat became oppressive 
Through the smoke I could see the cavalr 
thrown into dire confusion, for the horsej 
unaccustomed to have blank cartridges fi re¬ 
in their faces, took to rearing and kickinj; 
in.somuch that the troop was compelled t 
retire. 

Our bngles sounded “ cease firing,” and moi 
of us obeyed, though some of our fiery spirit 
whose blood was up, continued the fusillade f< 
some time after. 

Then we sent up cheer upon cheer, thoug 
two guns galloped up the wjund we ha 
recently left, uniimbered, and began to pouu 
us unmercifully, but we cared not a straw f( 
that—they could do us no harm whatever. Oi 
own smoke gradually thinned and rose. Throua 
it we could see the beaten cavalry, after whi( 
we sent wild ringing cheeis of defiance ar 
delight, as it retired crestfallen across the plaij 

I {To be continued.) 
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CRICKET HOMILIES. 

By Frederick Gale. 

CHAPTER IV.—nmrs TO BATSMEN AND 
OTHERS. 

I N the last chapter I endeavoured to point or 
the duties of a young player who is put i 
Iwt, and some of the responsibilities and possibl 
glones of that jiosition ; and now let me talk t 
you about your lino of conduct, assuming tha 
you have a more prominent position amongs 
the batsmen. If, as you generally can, you fin< 
»kindred spirit who is as earnest in the game a 
you ought to be, get him to walk round th^ 
?Tound with you, and always carry out the goo( 
old practice (which, although a lex non scrijAa 
might well be made a law of the M.C.C.) neve 
to go on the ground without a coat over you 
i^ket. Like many other good old customs, it i, 
now more observed in the breach tlian in tin 
F^rformance, and a great pity it is so. The ole 
Fornish wreckers had the credit of “hobbling’ 
* white horse with a lantern round his neck or 
't^k nights on the shore, which to the naiii- 
Rtors of a storm-driven ship looked like th( 
"ght at the bows of a boat riding at anchor and 
•ttracted them towards the breakers. Just sc 
’fflen a man is at the wicket and judging a run 
M suddenly finds that he has mistaken long-leg 
own side and is run out, or on the 
'Jtter hand has mistaken one of his own side foi 
•ODg-leg and has lost a run. The old law oHcfht 
^ be re-enacted. And reverting to this walking 
the ^nnd, if you are an amateur, and a 
/'inng professional colt is on your side, don’t 
! V to take him with you, and watch every 
.all bowled, and especially wmteh the field, for 
every eleven there are two or three dangerous 
® owing to their wonderful quickness in 
proving And let me say in love and not in 
%'er, that many of you wrong yourselves of 
|Our natural abilities by not practising the noble 
throwing and catching ; and it is not too 
m to say to a large portion of you, that as 
^in confidence and improve in batting too 
m *^®^^{^grade in fielding and tlirowing. Mark 
homilies how carefully I abstain 
tftJi to tell you hma to play—for it 

oma be conceit on my part; I am simply lay- 
gout a hne of conduct for you to follow’, and 
am only putting before you the 
«iuct of those who were and are shining lights 
tortK* ®Jacket world, and whoso e.xamplcs are 
’W of your imitation. 

iclix, the writer who nerhaps packed 
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the greatest amount of common sense, science, 
and wit into one small book on such a subject 
that vvM ever knowm, tells you all about success 
in batting. His diagrams and drawings care¬ 
fully noted with the letterpress will show you 
the Iwst paths towards the goal which you seek, 
and the pith of his golden maxims is summed 
up in a very few sentences, the purport of which 
is, When practising, play every ball as care¬ 
fully and thoughtfully as if you were taking 
part in the greatest match, and encourage the 
bowler with a trifle on the wicket to induce him 
to do his best. And when you go in, no matter 
whether the bowler be first or second rate, re¬ 
member that the next ball may take your wicket, 
and always be prepared for defence ; and his 
theory was that when prepared for defence a man 
IS doubly prepared for punishment. And he 
has another valuable theory, which is. Never be 
expecting a ball for any favourite hit. There 
“Felix dixit.” As to the rules of running, 
they have been written over and over again, and 
if you do not take the trouble to read them, and 
study them, and act on them, my only advice to 
you is to abandon the game. 

And brethren, one word now about nervous¬ 
ness, so called. In nine cases out of ten it 
means a guilty knowledge of your own short¬ 
comings occasioned by want of practice against 
a good howler. A good profe.ssional with the 
magic sixpence on the wicket will give you more 
trouble than many bowlers in a match, and your 
“funk ’ is just the same as that of a careless 
bMTister who has not read his papers, or a 
schoolboy who does not know his Virgil lesson. 

A real cricketer—and no one deserves the 
name who has not a big heart—ought to feel as 
if no man in England can bowl him when he 
comes in to a beautifully smooth wicket with 
the creases marked, a new red ball, and the 
field all quiet and in order. Why, you see a ball 
three times as well as in practice, because your 
nerves are braced and your whole mind is on tlie 
^me. If you are constitutionally nervous be¬ 
fore a crowd, confine yourself to little village 
matches, and don’t seek public fame. 

{To be continued.) 
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All the rest had been washed away 
By the sea that broke over us where we lay, 
Drenched with sleet and numbed with cold. 
One by one they had lost their hold ; 

Out of the rigging, one by on^, 
they had dropped in silence or with a groan ; 
’till at break of day there were only five 
Of Uie crew of the Jessica left alive. 


There was the mate, and William Lee, 

And FMorris, and Harry Maclean, and me. 

Hour by hour we clung to the mast. 

Doubting each minute w’oiild bo our last; 
Wondering which would be first to go, 

And if ever our folks at home w’ould know, 

Or if, as the days and w’eeks w'ent by. 

They w'ould tliiuk of us still wlien the wind was- 
liigh, 

And watch for us still, and look some day 
To see the Jessica in tlie bay. 

I And the cold crept higher in every limb, 

I And our hands grew stilf and our eyes grew' 
dim, 

And I thought of heaven and tried to pray. 

But never a w’ord could I find to say, 

For the frost was creeping to heart and brain, 
And we none of us thought to see land again— 
We almost wished for the end at last. 

And still there were five of us on the mast. 

Suddenly Morris raised his head ; 

He had been .so quiet I thought him dead. 

(He and the mate were close by me.) 

“ Didn’t you hear it, lad ?” said he. 

“ Didn’t you hear it ? Listen again.” 

But I could hear only the sidashing rain, 

And the shrill wind tearing the shrouds over¬ 
head. 

“ They arc hailing us—listen again !” he said. 
And, sure enough, I could hear it then, 

A man’s voice hailing us shipwrecked men. 

It was only a cockle-shell of a boat; 

How they had managed' to keep her afloat 
On that stormy sea I couldn't say. 

Close alongside of us they lay. 

And we stared at them w’ondering, without av 
word. 

Till the mate cried, suddenly, “Praise the Lord, 

. We are saved at last!” But he .spoke too fast, 

' For, you .see, tliere were five of us on the mast, 
And only rofrui in the boat for four I 
“ We’ll risk that, mates, but we can’t do more 
For certain,” said they, “ if we take all five, 

We shall Done of us reach the land alive.” 

We looked at each other and no one spoke, 

And a desperate longing for life awoke. 

And set the blood stirring in every vein. 

Tl>ey were right enough, we could see it plain,. 

But I thought of my children and of my wife,. 

And that terrible hunger and thirst for life 
Choked me, so that I could not say, 

I “ Save the others and I will stay.” 

So we looked at each other in fear and doubts 
Till presently William Lee spoke out: 

“ Cheer up, lads,” I heard him say, 

“ Four are to go and hut one to stay. 

You go on board, and don’t mind me ; 
rU stick to the vessel,” .said William Lee. 

It didn’t seem right, but what could we do ? 

Three of us had wives and children too ; 

Lee’s wife lay under a churchyard stone. 

And he’d no one belonging to him, save one, 

A little lad with a curly head. 

“ I know you’ll be good to my boy,” he said ; 

That was the hist we heard him say. 

As wo got on board her and rowed away. 

We don’t Lilk of him often, my mates and me^ 

But wo haven’t forgotten William Lee. 
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THE GIANT RAFT; 

OR, EIGHT HUXDRBf) LEAGUES eX 
THE AMAZON. 
hr JvLFji Vkrnk, 

Author of “ The Doy Captain,'* etc., etc. 
niAITER XIX.—AJfCIKNT JHSTORV. 

B ut tho conversation was continued by 
Fra^^oso, who immediately rejoined, 
“What! you come from Tijuco, from 
the very capital of the diamond district?” 


“ Then you would get rich all of a sud¬ 
den ! ” 

“ Very rich ! ’* 

“ WeU, if you had been rich three months 
ago you would never have had the idea of 
—that liana ? ’ ’ 

“ And if I had not had that,” exclaimed 
Fragoso, ” I should not have found a 
charming little wife who—well, assuredly, 
all is for the best! ” 

‘‘You see. Fragoso,” said Miiiha, “when 
you marry Lina, diamond takes the place 


The Diamond Robbery. 


“ Yes,” said Torres. “ Do you hail from 
that D rovince ? ” 

“NoI I come from the Atlantic sea- 
lx>ard in tho north of Brazil,” replied 
Fragoso. 

“ You do not know this diamond coun¬ 
try, Mr. Manool P ” asked Torres. 

A negative shako of the head from tho 
young man was the onW reply. 

“ And you, Mr. Benito,” continued 
Torres, addressing the younger Qarral, 
whom ho evidently wished to join in 
the conversation; “ you have never had 
•ouriosity enough to visit the diamond 
arraval P ” 

“ Never,” drily replied Benito. 

“ Ah ! I should like to see that country,” 
said Fragoso, who unconsciously played 
Torres's game. “ It seems to me I should 
iiiiish by picking up a diamond worth 
aoiiu'thing considerable.” 

“ And what would you do with this 
diamond worth something considerable, 
iFragoso ? ” asked Lina. 

“ Sell it * ■* 


of diamond, and you do not lose by the 
chai^! ” 

“ To be sure. Miss Minha,” gallantly 
repUed Fragoso; “ rather I gain ! ” 

There coidd be no doubt that Torres did 
not want the subject to drop, for he went 
on with— 

“ It is a fact that at Tijuco sudden 
fortunes are realised enough to turn any 
man’s head! Have you heard tell of the 
famous diamond of Abaete, which was 
valued at more than two million contos of 
reis ? Well, this stone, which weighed an 
ounce, came fro'ii the Brazilian mines! 
And they were three convicts—yes ! three 
men sentenced to transportation for life— 
who found it by chance in the River Abaete, 
at ninety leagues from Terro de Frio.” 

“ At a stroke their fortune was made ? ” 
asked Fragoso. 

“No,” replied Torres; “the diamond 
was handed over to the governor-general 
of the mines. The value of the stone was 
recognised, and King John VI. of Portugal 
had it cut and wore it on his neck on great 


I occasions. As for the convicts, they got 
I their pardon, but that was all, and the 
cleverest could not get much of an income 
out of that! ” 

“You, doubtless?” said Benito, ver 3 
drily. 

‘ ‘ Yes—11 Why not ? ” answered Torres 
“ Have you ever been to the diamonc 
district ? ” added he, this time addressing 
Joam Grarral. 

“ Never ! ” said Joam, looking straighi 
at him. • 

“ That is a pity ! ” replied he. “ Yo\ 
should go there one day. It is a ver 
curious place, I assure you. The diamoiu 
valley is an isolated spot in the vas 
empire of Brazil, something like a park o 
a dozen leagues in circumference, whicl 
in the nature of its soil, its vegetation 
and its sandy rocks surrounded by a circl 
of high mountains, differs conaiderabl; 
from the neighbouring provinces. But, a 
I have told you, it is one of the riches 
places in the world, for from 1807 to 181 
the annual return was about eightee 
thousand carats. Ah! there have bee 
some rare finds there, not only for tb 
climbers w’ho seek the precious stone up t 
the very tops of the mountains, but also fc 
the smugglers who fraudulently export i 
But the work in the mines is not so pleasan 
and the two thousand negroes employe 
in that work by the government are oblige 
even to divert the watercourses to get t 
the diamantiferous sand. Formerly it wj 
easier work.” 

“In short,” said Fragoso, “the goc 
time has gone! ” 

“ But what is still easy is to get tl 
diamonds in scoundrel-fashion—that is, 1; 
theft; and—stop! in 1826, when I wi 
about eight years old, a terrible drau 
happened at Tijuco, %vhich showed tb 
criminals would recoil from nothing 
they could gain a fortune by one bo 
stroke. But i^erhaps you are not int 
rested ? ” 

“ On the contrary, Torres: go on 
replied Joam Garral, in a singularly oal 
voice. 

“ So be it,” answered Torres. “ We 
the story is about stealing diamonds, ni 
a handful of those pretty stones is worth 
milbon, sometimes two! ” 

And Torres, w'hose face expressed t' 
vilest sentiments of cupidity, almost in 
consciously made a gesture of opening ai 
shutting his hand. 

“ This is what happened,” bo continue 
“At Tijuco it is customary to send oflf 
one debvery the diamonds collected durii 
the year. They are* divided into two lo^ 
according to their size, after being sort 
in a dozen sieves with holes of oiffere 
dimensions. These lots are put into sac 
and forwarded to Rio de Janeiro; but 
they are worth many miUions you mi 
imagine they are heavily escorted, 
workman chosen by the superintender 
four cavalry men from the district regimer 
and ten men on foot, complete the convo 
They first make for Villa Rica, where ti 
commandant puts his seal on the sad 
and then the convoy continues its joumi 
to Rio de Janeiro. I should add th? 
for the sake of precaution, the start 
alwaj-s kept secret. Well, in 1826 a yom 
' fellow named Dacosta, who was abo 
twenty-two or twenty-three years of a^; 
and who for some years had bwn employ 
at Tijuco in the offices of the govemc 
1 general, devised the following sebeu 
He leagued himself wdth a band of soiu 
glers, and informed them of the date oft 
I departure of the convoy. The scoundri 
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took their measures accordingly. They were 
numerous and well armed. Close to Villa 
Rica, during the night of the 22nd January, 
the gang suddenly attacked the diamond 
-^ort, who defended themselves bravely, 
but were all massacred, with the exception 
of one man, who, seriously wounded, man¬ 
aged to escape, and bring the news of the 
horrible deed. The workman was not 
spared any more than the soldiers. He fell 
beneath the blows of the thieves, and was 
doubtless dragged away and thrown over 
some precipice, for his body was never 
found.” 

“And this Dacosta ? ” a^ked Joam 
Gatral. 

“Well, his crime did not do him much 
good, for suspicion soon pointed towards 
him. He was accused of having got up 
the affair. In vain he protested that he 
was innocent. Thanks to the situation he 
held, he was in a position to know the date 
on which the convoy’s departure was to I 
take place. He alone could have informed 
the smugglers. He was charged, arrested, | 


“ Never,” replied Torres. “ He probably 
left Brazil, and now, in some distant land, 
lives a cheerful life with the proceeds of 
the robbery which he is sure to have 
realised.” 

‘‘Perhaps, on the other hand, he died 
j miserably ! ” answered Joam Garral. 

“ And perhaps,” added Padre Passanba, 
j “ Heaven caused him to feel remorse for his 
crime.” 

Here they all rose from the table, and 
having finished their dinner, w'ent out to 
breathe the evening air. The sun was low 
on the horizon, but an hour had still to 
elapse before nightfall. 

“ These stories are not very lively,” said 
Fragoso ; “and our betrothal dinner was 
best at the beginning ? ” 

“ But it w'as your fault, Fragoso,” aur 
swered Lina. 

“How my fault?” 

“ It was you who went on talking 
about the district and the diamonds, when 
you should not have done so.” 

“Well, that’s true,” replied Fragoso; 



After the Dinner. 


and sentenced to death. Such a sen- | “ but I had no idea we were going to wind 
Hce required his execution in twenty-four ux) in that fashion.” 

“You are the first to blame ! ” 

“Was the fellow executed?” asked j “And the first to be punished,” Miss 
tragoso. I Lina; “for I did not hear you laugh all 

replied Torres ; “they shut him through the dessert.” 
in the prison at Villa Rica, and during The whole family strolled towards the 
^"6 Tiight. a few hours only before his exe- bow of the jangada. Manoel and Benito 
jntion, whether alone or helped by others, walked one behind the other without 
*1^ managed to escape.” sj^eaking. Yaquita and her daughter 

. ‘Has this young man been beard of silently followed, and all felt an un- 
asked Joam Garral. accountable impression of sadness, as if 


they had a presentiment of some coming 
calamity. 

Torres stepped up to Joam Garral, who, 
with bowed head, seemed to bo lost in 
thought, and putting his hard on his 
shoulder, said, “ Joam Garral, may I have 
a few minutes’ conversation with you ? 

Joam looked at Torres. 

“ Here ? ” he asked. 

“ No; in private.’ 

“Come, then.” 

They went towards the house, entered it,, 
and the door was shut on them. 

It would be difficult to depict what every 
one felt when Joam Garral and Torres dis¬ 
appeared. What could there be in common 
between the adventurer and the honest 
fazender of Iqnitcs ? The menace of 8ome^ 
frightful misfortune seemed to hang over 
the whole family, and they scarcely dared 
speak to each other. 

“ Manoel! ” said Benit*, seizing his 
friend’s arm, “ whatever hapipens, this 
man must leave us to-morrow at Manaos.’^ 

“ Yes I it is imperative I ” answered 
Manoel. 

“And if through him some misfortune 
happens to my father—I shall kill him ! ” 
{To be continued.) 


THE BESTS OH RECORD. 

Swimming.—The Amateur Half-Mile.— 
The first race for the Amateur Championship at 
this distance was .swum on Saturday, July 16, at 
the Hendon Welsh Harp Reservoir, under the- 
ausj>ices of the Swimming Association. Tho' 
contest was for the challenge cup, which has to» 
be won the usual three years before it becomes 
the property of the holder. 

The course was excellently kept, perfectly 
straight, and carefully marked and measured,, 
all of which things are quite the exception- 
in swimming races. Another fact is perhaps 
worthy of note, and that is that there was 
not a single drop of rain during the after¬ 
noon. The race will long be known as tho? 
first in which all these conditions were com¬ 
bined. The entry was a very large one, the 
list including the mile and short distance 
champions and many of our be8t-kno\NTi swim.- 
mers, both metropolitan and provincial. The 
swimming througnout was first-class, and weli 
worthy of the men’s reputation, and the per¬ 
formance of the popular captain of the Serpen¬ 
tine Club one of the best ever seen. The 
names having been called over, and not one of 
the score entered being mis.sing, the men took 
their places on the rafts, and the judge, Mr. R* 
Watson, dispatched them to a very fair start. 
They were :—D. Ainsworth, Serpentine S.C., 1 ; 
G. Dunmore, Alliance S.C., 2 ; R. Todd, New¬ 
castle, 3 ; E. C. Danels (220 and 500 yards 
Amateur champion). North London S.C., 4 ; J. 
Brogan, Kingsdown S.C., Bristol, 5 ; J. Booth, 
Cygnus S.C., 6 ; J. P. Taylor, Newcastle (one- 
mile amateur champion), 0 ; W. R. Itter (lOO 
yards amateur champion), 0 ; A. J. Crichton, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 0 ; T. Holmes, 
Sheffield S.C., 0 ; A. E. France, AllianceS.C., 0 ; 
A. Hudson, Dolphin S.C., 0; W. Beaumont, 
Swan S.C., 0 ; F. Bettinson, German Gymnastic 
Society, 0 ; H. S. Robinson, University, Hast¬ 
ings, 0; C. Morris, 0 ; F. J. Nicholas, 0 ; H. 
Steessiger, 0; P. K Shaw, North Dolphin 
S.C., 0; S. Money, North London S C., 0. 
There was as usual a little confusion when th» 
men rose from the plunge, and for the first fifty 
yards or so, but as soon as they settled down 
Bettinson assumed the lead, with Danels on th^ 
extreme left a good second, while Ainsworth, 
Todd, and Itter were already uorking through 
the field. Itter soon got up to the German 
Gymnastic Society’s representative, and at the 
hundred yards was leading, Ainsworth reducinj^ 
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between him and the front men at every 
stroke, and Todd, Taylor, and Danels in liot 
pursuit In another fifty yards Ainsworth was 
first, and Taylor second, but only a few inches 
in front of Danels. At the quarter-mile flag 
Ainsworth was a dozen yards to the good, and 
held the race safe, and Duninore, who had come 
up at a great speed, was close upon Danels and 
racing with Todd, Itter, and Bettinson, for 
second place. A sjdendid struggle here fol¬ 
lowed between Danels and Dunmore, while 
Brogan came gradually to the fore and Itter 
^ dropped back. The Alliance captain and the 
Five Hundred Yards Champion swam neck and 
neck until about eighty yards from the rojw, 
when Danels had to ease, and Dunmore forged 
in thirty yards behind Ainsworth, follow’ed by 
the Newcastle man, who had swum well through¬ 
out, and just got an inch or two past Danels 
within a foot of the finish. 

Ainsworth’s time was 14min. Sl^sec., and 
takes its place as the best on the record, 
but there nave been very few contests at the 
<listance, and over longer courses it would 
•certainly appear as though the half-mile had 
been done in less time. In the same water 
on July 22nd, 1872, J. B. Johnson swam 
the mile in 28miu. 24§3ec., and this looks as 
though he was not so long over the 880 yards 
as Ainsworth; and also at the Welsh Harp, 
which is one of the best swimming spots round 
London, owing to its uninterrupted course, 
Willie Bockwdtb, on September 13th, 1879, ac¬ 
complished 1,000 yards in 15min. fil^sec., and 
1,600 yards in 25min. 55^sec., which would also 
I)oint to better time for the half-mile. Both 
these records, however, come under the profes¬ 
sional category, and should perhaps not be 
brought into comparisou with Ainsworth’s per¬ 
formance. In swimming matters, however, » 
hard-and-fast line between amateurs and i)ro- 
fessionals is for many reasons impracticable, and 
it would be well if the distinction were done 
away with altogether. The matter is one of 
national importance. Every lad should learn to 
swim, and practise swimming^ without regard to 
class or occupation. For tlie undoubted encou¬ 
ragement which they give the art, the more meet¬ 
ings we have the better. Let the piizes be cups, 
or belts, or coin, or certificates, whichever may 
bo most popular in the district, and let the 
amateur and professional at other sports sink 
their differences in the water, and may the best 
man win ! 


MODEL STEAM-ENGINES, AND 
HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

By Pavl N. Hasluck, 

Avethor of Lathe-uork,'* etc. 

ClLArTER IV. 

E ngines of the horizontal type are usually 
emj»loyed to furnish the power required 
to drive fixed machinery in factories. The con¬ 
struction is simple, and the form is adapted for 
fixing readily anywhere where a tolerably level 
foundation is to be found. 

The several illustrations given herewith are 
drawn to scale, and they will show at a glance 
constructive details wliich could not well be ex¬ 
plained in letterpress. Fig. 1 shows a plan 
view, and Fig. 2 an elevation of the complete 
engine. hi both drawings the lettering is the 
same. The bed-plate A a is the foundation on 
which the ]»artsof the engine are fixed. A piece 
of sheet brass is used for small models, but larger 
ones have cast-iron foundations. Cylinders 
inches in the bore and upwards are usually 
mounted on iron bed-plates, the saving in cost 
of metal being considerable when the castings 
are so large. Cast bed-plates have a moulded 
<.‘dge, which adds both to their strength and 
appearance. Sheet metal has to be mounted on 
columns suflici ’tly high to raise the fly-wheel 
above the groui..i-level. 

The cylinder is shown in Figs. 1 and 2 at b ; at 
•r (in Fig. 1 only) is the steani-che.st containing 
/he slide-valve. 1) is the fly-wheel fi.xed on the 
' K, which has at its opposite end the crank 


F. The piston-rod is shown passing through a the valve works is level with the diameter of the 
guide G fixed to the bed by two screws. The flanges. Thi.s face is shown at Fig. 4, where the 
connecting rod from the ]>i.ston to the crank-pin j size and position of each }>ort-hole may be seen, 
is marked n. The eccentric is shown at i, | The rectangle represents the steam-cheat itself. 




Fig. 2. 


and the rod from it to the steam-chest is the 
eccentric-rod. j j. Fig. 2 only, show two screws 
which fix the cylinder to the bed-plate. These 
references are sufficient to enable the inexperi¬ 
enced reader to identify the principal parts of 
the engine. By carefully studying the drawings 
the whole combination of the machine will be 
understood. 

Each of the chief component parts which 
possess any intricacy of detail are shown on a 
much larger scale. The de.scription of each one 
may be taken as generally applicable to engines 
of the type shoum in Figs. 1 and 2. The dimen¬ 
sions arc suited to the size known as “^-inch 
bore and l^-inch stroke.” The.se measurements 
refer to the cylinder. It will not be difficult to 
modify any of the minor details to suit another 
size, whetlier it be larger or smaller. 

A section of the cylinder is shown in Fig. 3 ; 


and the four small circles are the screw-holes in 
the valve-face for attaching the steam-chest. 




Fig. 4. 

Returning to Fig. 3, the steam-ways are shown 
at A A. These are drilled from the ends to meet 
the inlet ports b and c, which are closed by the 
slide-valve (see Fig. 5). The exhaust way is at 
D, and the port-hole communicating with it 
needs no special mention. The steam inlet is r.; 
the threaded exterior is for attaching the steam- 
pipe from the boiler. The glands and stuffing- 
boxes, for keeping the piston and valve-rod 
steam-tight, are sliown in section, o G are 
the glands screwed into the castings ; the 
parts bored out to receive the packings are 
marked H H. It will not be necessary to 
make special reference to the body of the 
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Fig. 3. 


the piston and its rod arc absent, to prevent con¬ 
fusion of the partvS. The cylinder with the 
covers on is 2 inches long and 1-^ inches diameter 
across the flanges. The bore is $ inch and 
inches (full) long. The face of the cylinder where 


A 3 C 

Fig. 6. 

cylinder, the covers, etc., as the reader will 
have become acquainted with these in the 
previous chapters. 

By reference to Fig. 3 the pas.sago of Bie 
steam may be traced. It entera at K, filling 
the steam-chest, and as the valve is shown 
it could find no outlet. The valve on being 
moved would uncover one port, say b, and 
allow the steam to enter by the steam-way 
A, through the slot filed in the edge. Vihen 
in the cylinder it would force the piston 
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towanis the bottom, the action of the eccentric 
mt'anwhile pusliing the valve alon;' and fur¬ 
ther opening n. When the piston had made 
half iU stroke the valve would commence 
to close again, and by the time the end was 
reached the valve would be again in the 
position shown. The momentum of the fly¬ 
wheel would carry round the eccentric, and with 
it the valve would move so as to open the way 
from B to D, thus allowing the steam in the cy- 
hnder to escape. The port-hole c would also be 
opened to the live steam, which would then exert 
its pressure on the lower side of the piston. By 
the motion of the valve the steam is let into b 
and c alternately, and thus the reciprocating 
motion of the piston is maintained. 

The slide-valve is shown at Fig. 5, where A is 
a view of the face. The centre is hollowed out 


: tliat the piston touches tlie ends of the cylinder. 

I In the present case the “throw,” that is tlie 
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Fig. 9. 

distance from the centre of the ci'ank-shaft to 



as shown at b of the section, to allow the steam to 
pass into the exhaust. The back is shown at c ; 
the saw-cut receives the valve-rod, which is 
thinned down to fit it. The face of the valve, 
that is all the outer part of a, is made perfectly 
flat to fit steam-tight on the valve-face of the 
cylinder. Contact is ensured by the pwessure of 
the live steam in the steam-chest; this is always 
more than that of the exhaust. 

The crank-shaft, marked e in Fig. 1, is shown 
alone full size at Fig. 6. Tliis is a rod of round 
steel J inch in diameter, the total length is 3^ 
inches. At the right-hand end it is reiluced in 
size a length of ^ inch, to receive the fly-wheel 
and the driving pulley. These are generally 
screwed on to a thread cut ou the shaft, but 
wedging is a more workmanlike way of securing 
driving w'heela and pulleys. The two journals 
4m; to rest in the bearings shown at Fig. 7 ; the 



neck at the left-hand end is to receive the crank- 
pn. The collars on the shaft outside of each 
joamal are of the widths .shown. One of the 
b;^ngs for the crank-shaft is shown at Fig. 7. 
A is a side view, b an edge view, and o a view’ 
from the top ; in this the dotted lines represent 
the ^rew-heads. These bearings are usually brass 
'Stings ; they are fixed on the bed-plate by two 
screws each, and the cap is also held on by tw’o 
other screws. Various designs may be obtained, 
hut the one illustrated is as goo»l as any. Tlie 
thickness of the liearing is nearly ^ inch. The 
height must be ]uecisely that which will bring 
the centre of the crank-shaft level with the 
centre of the piston-rod. 

. Fig. 8 is the crank-arm, giving an end and 
side view. It should be made of steel and fixed 


the centre of lue crank-pin, is ^ inch. This 
gives l|-inch stroke ; thera is plenty of space 
in the cylinder for another inch, and pos.sibly 
the nominal stroke, inche.s, could be managed 
by using a thin piston-head. The crank-pin is 
shown at the top of Fig. 10. 

The guide-block, Fig. 9, serves to guide the 
piston-rod, and steadies it against the influence 
of the crank. The shape is shown by the illus¬ 
trations. The hole for tlic piston-rod is bored ou 



Fig. 10. 

a level with the axis of the.cylinder and the 
centre of the crank shaft. The block is secured 
to the bed-plate by two screws, holes for which 
are shown in the top view. 

Fig. 10 shows the crank-pin and three views 
of the head of the connecting rod. Tlie crank- 
pin is steel inch diameter, turned down to ^ 
inch at the journal and at the neck, which is 
riveted into the arm (Fig. 8). The head of the 
rod is fitted with a cap, held by two screws, so 
that it may be placed over the crank-pin into 
the gi'oove. The other end of the rod, which is 
forked, is show’n at Fig. 11. Here a section and 

Fig. II. 

elevation arc given ; the round juece, called the 
cro.ss-head, which recidves the two screws (sec 
section) is bored to fit the piston-rod, and it is 
clamped to tliis by the points of the screws 
shown. The sides of tlie fork are bored to fit 
freely over the threads of the screws, so that it 
may oscillate with the motion of the crank. The 




on the shaft by keying, though more often it is 
scfjwed on. The thickness is shown about 5 
^ne .shaj^ may be according to fancy. Tlie hole 
the pottom is for the crank-pin, whicdi is 
riveted in. The “throw"of the erank is an 
^portant point, and it must never be so much 


position of the cross-head on the piston is deter¬ 
mined when the engine is together ; it is placed 
so that the j)iston slides midway between the 
ends of the cylinder. 

Fig. 12 shows the eccentric and the eccentric 
.strap. The fir.st is a piece of brass ; the large 
circle has a groove turned in it to receive the 


strap, and the boss is eccentric, a,s shown in the 
left-hand figure. Tlie amount of eccentrii ity 
is ^ inch, which gives a travel of ^ inch to the 
slide-valve. The.se eccentrics arc turned on a 
I mandrel having double centres, one pair serving 
when turning the boss, and the other when 
turning tlie eccentric itself. A set screw tapped 
through the boss seiTes to secure it on the crank 
shaft. 

The strap on tlie right of Fig. 12 is cast in the 
form shown, the centre is bored to fit the croove 
in the eccentric, and the strap then cut in lialves 
through the lugs. These lugs serve to take 
screws, which hold the strap together. Tlie 
projecting piece on the right is to receive the 
eccentric rod, which is screwed into the strap at 
this point. 

This comjdetes the de.scription of the various 
parts of a model horizontal engine. A glance 
at Figs. 1 and 2 will show the relative position 
of each, and the full-size figures show the 
dimensions, which may bo measured ou the 
illustrations. 

{To be continued.) 


Cortrsponlintce. 



“How MANY STAMPS WILL THAT REQUIUE, 
PLEASE SlU?" 


A. B. says: “Many thanks for your last talc of ‘My 
Dogizic and 1.' My mother happened to see the 
month’s Bov’s Own Paper, and her eye hnpi>ening 
to catch the tale, she forthwith began to read it, and 
was so interested in it that T had to look up the pre¬ 
ceding mouths* in which the tide appeared. The 
result of this is that I am to have the Bov’s Own 
Paper given to mo every month, and at the end of 
the volume the binding will be paid for, as it ii such 
an interesting book. Can you kindly tell me whether 
I could sell my fretwork, and, if so, where, and what 
is the general price? I have a small machine—**016 
Holly’—and I have made a great many photo, frames, 
brackets, etc., with it, which I have hung up at 
home: and it is no g()od making any mwe. as wo 
have no room for them. I shou'd recommend any 
one who is going in ior fretwork to have a sixpenny 
pantograph to enlarge or diminish his patterns. I 
bought one in Fleet Street abuut ten months ago, 
and I have used it nearly every day since." For the 
Information of B. and many otlu r correspondents, 
does any one know where fretwork can be disposed 
of at a reasonable rate ? 

Bat.—T he quickest cricket scoring on record occurred 
in a match played last Easter Slonday between the 
James Thorne and Thorul»ury Clubs at Alveston, in 
Gloucestershire. James Thorne went in first, and 
were all out at a tpiarter past one for 42. 'Ihorn- 
bury then commenced their innings, aud at ten 
minutes past two an hour's adjournment took placo 
for lunch. Stumps were drawn at twenty-five 
minutes past six, and Thonihury had lost only three 
wickets for G74 runs, or at the rate of 162 runs per 
hour I Dr. E. .M. Grace got 228, Dr. W. G. Grace noli 
out 196, aud Mr. J. Croustou not out 174. 
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Meykr.— 1. The nicest and best thing to clean your 
teeth with is the juice of the common strawberry. A 
good toothpowder is composed of half an ounce each 
of yellow cinchona bark ami myrrh, three ounces of 
recently-burnt charcoal, and a dram of cloves. 

2 Let yonr pigeon-house face the south. 3. Ihe 
great six-days tire of London in 16C6 commenced in 
a liouse in Pudding Lane ; and the distance from the 
site of that house to th- foot of the Monument is the 
same as the height of the Monument, namely. 202ft. 
The urn on Ihe top is 42ft high. There are 345 steps. 

It took as many years to build as the fire lasted days. 
Wren was the architect, and it was tiniahed in ICjT. 

It cost £13,700. 4. Choose your bicycle-maker for 
yourself. 

Peter simple.— Fool is derived from the French. It 
is a term occasionally appMed by hasty examiners to 
boys who ask iiuestioiis somewhat similar to your 
first one. 

Phan.— An induction-coil consists principally of an 
electro-magnet placed inside a coil of fine wire, and 
an apparatus for magnetising and demagnetising it 
as rapidly as possible. The primary coil is a core of 
soft iron covered with an insulating material, and a 
few layers of stout Insulated wire wound round it in 
the form of a helix. The secondary coil consisU of a 
very great length of very fine insulated wire, forming 
a large number of layers, each consisting of a great 
many windings placed ontside the primary, and well 
insulated from it by a thick ebonite tube. The core 
is usually made of a bundle of iron w'ires, as they 
demagnetise more quickly than a solid bar. See any 
book on Electricity lor its action. It is used as an 
iutensifier. 

S. W. CLIFT. -The bicycle was introduced into Eng- 
laud in IP’S. In 1509 Michaux, of Paris, conceived 
the idea oi making the driving-wheel larger than the 
back one ; and a little while after Magee, of the same 
city, first made the machine of iron Instead of wood. | 
The improvements since have been mostly made by i 
Englishmen, and chiefly by the late Mr. Starley at 
Coventry. 

Engineer. — Messrs. Lockwood and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court, the present publishers of Weale s Series, 
have several ’K>oks on the subject. Try “I/icomo- 
tive Engine Driving," by Michael Reynolds. 
Ignorant.— Carlion, or manifold paper, is made by 
smearing soft paper over with a mixture of plumb.ago 
and grease, and wiping it smooth with cotton wool. 
The colour depends on the chalk used -red chalk for 
reti paper, blue for blue, and so on. As a substitute 
you can mb a soft piece of paper over with an ordi¬ 
nary lead pencil. 

Highland Light Infantry.—A n inexpensive book on 
the subject has not yet been published. Our coloured 
plate in last volume gave a great many of the uni¬ 
forms of the army, and those not given therein are 
only distinguished by some trifling difference in the 
facings. Get the Index numbers. 

T.-Wellington was bom in 1709; the battle of 
Waterloo was in 1815. Napoleon was born in the 
same year, and escaped from Elba a hundred days 
before the battle. 

W. C. C.—The Index numbers are ordinary numbers 
contnlning the indexes to the volumes of which they 
form part, and cost a pen>iy each. We cannot give 
adiiresses, but you would have no difficulty in get¬ 
ting the things in Edinburgh, and could pay what 
prices you pleased. 

W. F. F.—The gate-money taken at the Oval on the 
occasion of the England v. Australia match amountetl 
to £2,221 78. 3d., and in addition £923 .5s. 5d. was 
received from the stands, thus making the receipts 
for the match £3,144 128. 8d. The Australians took 
half the gate, £1,110 13s. 7d. ; the expenses of the 
match and stands were £563 IBs. lid. ; and so the 
profit to the Surrey Club was £1,470 Os. 2d. 

If. Smith.—A very useful black paint for general in¬ 
door purposes is made by mixing vegetable black 
with gold size until it is of the thickness of thick 
cream. It dries in a few hours. The gilt on common 
picture frames is generally Geniian metal, some of 
which, after the varnish wears off, you will find to 
be the colour of silver ! 

AQUA'RlA.—A quick-drying cement for an aquarium is 
made by mixing three quarters of a pint each of 
plaster-of-Paris, litharge, and fine white sand, with 
a quarter of a pint of finely-powdered resin, bottling 
it and keeping it well corked, and when wanted mix¬ 
ing a little of it into putty with boiled oil and 
driers. 

Drinoobier.— 1. "What is the proper way of ending a 
hammock?" See our articles. 2. " Was George 
Eliott a man or a woman ?’’ As you spell it, George 
Eliott was a man; but George Eliot the novelist 
was a lady—Mary Ann Evans, Mrs. G. H. Lewes, 
afterwards Mrs. Crosse -liorn in 1820, died in 1881. 
3. •* How can I become a goo<i cricketer?" By steady, 
intelligent practice, and carefully reading our articles 
by Dr. W. G. Grace. 4. "It being my intention to 
liecome Prime Minister, would you kindly state the 
way I am to set about it?" Really ! We cannot say. 
We have no articles on this subject, and must give it 
up. The responsibility of advising you would be too 
great. 

A Young Angler.— l. A bamboo rod, w-ell made, is in 
every respect suitable for bottom-fishing, and is also 
much cheaper than the same quality of make in 
hickory. 2. I’he line enclosed is of a very good Not¬ 
tingham twist, and quite suitable for the Nottingham 
style of fishing. 8. I pright rings should in all cases 
l»e used for Nottingham fishing. 


Mount’s Bat Fisher-boy. — The Cricket Plate was 
issued with our April Part. We are not quite clear 
as to y"Ur meaning, but the fastest amateur time for 
one mile is 4mln. 2:H8ec , and the race in which it 
was made has been described in these pages. The 
thousand yards has been run in 2mln. 20‘sec , but 
there Is no record for five hundred yards. The 
quarter-mile has been done in 603[8ec. \oiir ques¬ 
tion as to swimming has been answered before. 

J. L. H.—There is nothing very unusual in a bird lay¬ 
ing an egg containing another egg inside it. We 
have already gone pretty fully into this matter, as 
you may see by referring to back numbers. 

OvES.—'Try one of the natural history shops near the 
Britisli Museum. 

B.—There have been many battles fought in Britain 
since 1500. Tlio principal, in alphabetical onler, 
have been — Alford, 1645 ; Atherton Moor, 1643 ; 
Bothwell Bridge, 1679 ; Brentford, 1642; Chalgrove, 
1643; Clifton Moor, 1745 : Cropredy Bridge, 1644; Cul- 
lodeu, 1746; Devizes, 1643 ; Donington. 1645 ; Dun¬ 
bar. 16.50; EdgehlU, 1642 j Falkirk, 1746; Flodden, 
1513; Killiecrankle, 1689; Kilsyth, 1645: Langside, 
1.568; Lansdown, 1643; Linlithgow, 1526; Marston 
Moor, 1644; Nantwich, 1644 ; Naseby, 1G45; New- 
burn, 1640; Newbury, 1643 and 1644; Pinkie, 1547; 
Preston, 1715 ; Sedgmoor, 1685 : Selby, 1644 ; Sheriff- 
niuir, 1715; Solway Moss, 1542; Worcester, 1651, 

S. S.-l. Like nearly every other cathedral and famous 
church in England, W'estminster Abbey was not built 
all at once. It was originally a lienedictine monas¬ 
ter}’. A church existed on its site In the reira of 
King Offa, and a new one was built by Edw’ard the 
Confessor in 106.5, but no part of the present build¬ 
ing can be identified with it. The oldest portion of 
the present Abbey was built by Henr}’ III., the four 
bays were added in the time of Edward i., and the 
remainder up to the west door w.is built by Dick 
W hittington (of cat celebrity), Lord Mayor of Lon¬ 
don, in the 15th century. 2. The historian you quote 
was probably rather short of materials for his chap¬ 
ter, and so filled it up witli a few profitless truisms. 

If he is alive, drop him a note to the care of his pub¬ 
lishers. and a.sk him for a slight sketch of the history 
of England after Harold won the figlit at Hastings, 
and William and his men were buried at Battle 
Abl)ey (!) What right has he to assume that if such 
a thing had not happened, tlie destiny ol our race 
would have been different? Such "philosophy of 
history ’’ is not worth the paper it is written on. 

H. J. N. -Have yon ever read Thackeray’s " Chronicle 
of the Drum’’? 

John.— The Climacteric Years are the 7th and 9th, with 
their multiples by the odd numbers up to 9. It was 
believed that they were critical periods in life, 
bringing great changes and great dangers ; and 63, 
made up of both 7 and 9, was called the Grand Cli- 
masteric, as being the most critical of the lot, be¬ 
yond which so few succeeded in passing. j 

A Correspondent is desirous of knowing if the follow- j 
ing is true. Is it possible for a doubt to exist on the [ 
subject? Wonderful things happen at the North ■ 
Pole ! "I have lieard that when sailors are at the 1 
North Pole It freezes so hard that when the captain I 
gives an order they have to pick up tlie frozen words ' 
and put them in a frying-pan for twenty minutes to 1 
thaw them ; and when tfiey want any butter they I 
have to chip It off with a hammer and a chisel!" ; 
He has another question as to experiences round | 
Cape Horn—but we refrain. 1 

Jack. —No. It would be much better for you yourself | 
to do the work throughout. There is no need for i 
you to add glass on back at all unless you wish. ! 



" foil’s ©ton” 'j^ifeboat Jfuttb. 



(Sums received to August llfA, 1881.) 

£ a. d. 

Amount previously acknowle<lged .. 129 6 
Aug. 8.—Claude and Bertie Barron, 48. ; 

Alfred Lestor (ScarboroughX 1». : Per 
Thomas B. VYhittaker, £1 lOs. 6J.; Per 
Herbert Garsia (West Kensington), lOs. ; 

Isabella (London), 2d. ; Per W. W. Strang 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), 15a. 4d.; T. W. Bray- 
shaw (Stratford), Is. ; Thomas Jenner 
(Hampstead), 58.; Per T. R, M. (Berwlck- 
oo-TweedX 3s. ; Per Edgar Smith (Rich¬ 
mond), 58.; Artaxerxes (Birmingham), 
lOs. ; Frederick Colcclough (Putney), Is. ; 

Teachers and Children of St. Paul’s Na¬ 
tional School, Frizington, 158.5 10 

Aug. 9.—Henry and Charles Llttell (Dept¬ 
ford), 28. ; Per C. M. (Bramcote), 58. 4d.; 

Edward Smith (Fortst Gate), Is. : Per 
Henry Parsons (Brighstone School, Isle of 
Wight), 178. 6d. ; Per Edward Newlyn 
(Sherborne, Dorset), £1 7s. 6d. ; D. Hay 
(Newburgh, Fife), Is. ; Birthday Contribu¬ 
tion, Is. 6d. ; J. Highw’ood, Is. 9d. ; R. L. 

Scott (Leeds), 28. 6d.; John H. Stott (Clare¬ 
mont, Halifax), Ss.; W. A. Hirst (Hudders¬ 
field), for brother, sister, and self, 5s. 6d. ; 

A. Palmer (WorcesterX 28. 6d.3 13 O 

Aug. 10.—Henry M. Grindon (Bristol), 2s. ; 

A Well-wisher (Leamington), Is. ; iVr 
Ivor Allan Algie (Bedford), 58. 9d. ; F. W. 

Kale (London), 48.; W. Pettingell (Barnes), 

28.; J. W. Baird (Chichester), £1; Cymba 
(Bray), Is.; Robert B. Dymosk (Linlith¬ 
gow), 58. ; Arthur S. Arrowsmith (High. 

Beech), lls.; Fred. E. Donu (Balham), 
la. 6d. ; George H. Haworth (Bolton), Is. ; 

A. G. L., 28. ; Thomas Taylor (ruf Chester- 
le Street), Is. 3d. ; John E. Tranter (Kly), 

Is.; B. G. Shepherd (Banbury), Is. ; F. W. 

Brook (Huddersfield), Is. 6d. ; W. W. G., 

6<1.; John Wesley Manning (South Ken¬ 
sington), 38.6d.; William Wesley Maiming,. 

38. 6d. : Per A. E. Knight (Bournemouth), 

£1 Os. OJ.; Per Herbert Kuiglit (Ditto), 

£1 4s. 8d. ; /Pr Agatha Knight (DittoX 
188. 7d.; Per Conrad Lewis Huhn, £2 8 12 3 

Aug. 11.—J. J. F. (Irvine), Is. : /Vr Alexan¬ 
der Stewart (Tillicoultry’), 28.3»1.; F. Aniold 
(Greenwich), 28. 6d. ; Per Thomas Inuram 
(Twyford), 58. 8d.; A Sclioolboy (Liver¬ 
pool), 5s. ; C. L. Aniold (Hazel Bank), 28.; 

An Angler, Is. 8d. ; ler F. J. (Handsworth), 


is.1 1 1 

Carried forward .. £147 13 o 


I , Wats of WaRKING.—A correspondent, who is in i 
house of business, in applying tor a collecting-card 
' writes : "I propose to make, elilier of tin or wo«Hi. j 
model of a lifelwat, constructed so as to be a money 
box, and to fix it in the shop on the counter for th< 
subscriptions of visit4*rs; aint thus, as well as by col 
lectiiig, I hope to do something for the 'noblecauB«i.‘* 































By Gordon 5?»tabi.es, m.d., r.n., 
Author of •* Jxnigle, Peak, aixd Plain,” ete., etc, 
CHAPTKR XXVIl.—THE SEARCH FOR AN 
ANTIDOTE—CAN RORY BE DEAD ?—SETH 
TO THE RESCUE—SETH AS DOCTOR AND 
NTTRSX. 

* T reqkon/’ said Seth to himself, 
\_ ‘ ‘ that there’ll be j ust about light 

enough to find ’em. Good thing now 
that the moon is full, for they do say 


that gathered under the full moon their 
Tirtue is increased fourfold, and what is 
more, old Seth believes it. Hullo ! it 
strikes me Rory is in luck. Here they 
grow as large as life and twice as 
natural.” 

They were a deal bigger than Seth, 
at all events. Tall and graceful stems 
with an immensity of leaf, probably a 


plant belongingto the So/cr/iaccft'family. 


The Snowbird departs, and leaves Seth to his loneliness. 
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Ylie Boy’^ Own 


“ I won’t spare yon,” continued this 
enrious Yankee trapper. 

Nor did he. He quite filled his arms 
with both stems and leaves, and hastened 
bai to the gla^ where lay poor Rory, to 
all appearance dead, mid surrounded by his 
sorrowing friends. 

“Clear the coursej** cried Seth, “for 
once in a way, gentlemen; Seth will save 
the boy if there be a save in him. Carry 
him along to the lake. Gently with him.” 

There was little need of the latter pre¬ 
caution. Me Bain, hoping against hope, 
took him up in his arms as tenderly as if 
he had been a child, and apparently with 
as much ease, and carried him after Seth to 
the great snow-lake. Here he was laid 
softly down, and the trapper proceeded in 
the most masterly manner to bathe and 
rinse Rory’s terrible wounds. The white 
milky juice from the fleshy stem of the 
curious plant was then dropped into them, 
and they were carefully covered over with 
bruised leaves. 

“There is little else we can do now,” 
said Sath, “but set us down to watch.” 

“Andpray,” murmured McBain. Then 
he said aloud, “ I do not doubt your skill, 
friend Seth, but here I fear there is more 
to contend with than mortal power can 
hope to cope with. The poor boy is dead.” 

For well-nigh an hour they sat beside 
him; gioaming had deepened into night, 
and a fire had been lighted which brought 
forth Rembrandtine Shadows from the 
woods, and cast its beams far over the 
broad lake, until they were swallowed up 
in the darkness. An hour, emd yet no signs 
of returning life—a whole hour, and they 
still seemed to look on poor Rory as on the 
face of the dead. 

But see! can they be mistaken? Did not 
his lips move ? They did, and now they 
move again. A sigh is breathed, and pre¬ 
sently one faint word is ejaculated. 

The word was “ water.” 

“ He’ll live,” cried Seth; “ he’ll live. 
This is the proudest day for the old 
trapper in the whole course of his bom 
existence.” 

And the cry of Rory for water was 
indeed the first sign of returning life. A 
few drops of the juice of that wonderful 
plant were squeezed into the wounded boy’s 
mouth, and, ten minutes after, the colour 
had returned to his face, and he was sleep¬ 
ing as sweetly and soundly as ever he h^ 
slept in his life. 

McBain squeezed the hand of the honest 
trapper. In silence he pressed the trap¬ 
per’s hand. Perhaps he could not have 
spoken at that moment had he wished to 
do so, for there was a moisture in his eyes 
that he had no need to be ashamed of. 

While Rory sleeps calmly by the rude 
log fire, there is other and sadly mourn¬ 
ful work to be attended to, for three of the 
Snowbird’s brave crew lie stark and stiff. 
So the dead had to be laid out, and the 
graves dug, where, as soon as simrise, they 
would lie side by side with those who had 
so lately been their foes. 

Two more men were wounded, but none 
so severely as Rory. 

There was little sleep for any one in the 
camp that night, for they were constantly 
in Aread of a renewed attack by the 
savages. Even the luxury of a fire was a 
danger, and yet upon this depended Rory’s 
very existence; but patrols were kept 
constantly moving through the forest near 
to prevent surprises. 

“Yet I don’t think,” said Both, “that 
them bothering blueskins will come around 
again. We’ve given them such a taste of 


our steel and our shooting-irons that it 
ain’t likely they’ll have an appetite for 
more for some days to come.” 

“ Shall 3 ^ou hunt them up in the morn¬ 
ing,” asked Allan, “ and have revenge ? ” 

“No,” said McBain; “no, Allan. The 
principle is a bad one. People should fight 
in defence of their homesteads, fight for 
life and honour, but never to simply show 
their superiority or for mere revenge.” 

Very simple was the service conducted 
by McBain by the graves of the fallen men. 
Very simple, and yet, methinks, none the 
less impressive. A psalm from the metrical 
version of Israel's sweetest singer, and a 
prayer, that was all; then the giaves were 
covered in and left, and there they lie by 
the side of that great snow-lake, with never 
a stone to mark the spot. Oh ! but those 
three poor fellows will live for many a day 
and many a year in the memory of their 
mess-mates. , 

The march back to the Snowbird was a 
mournful one. The skins they had col¬ 
lected did not seem to have the same value 
now. McBain would not leave them be¬ 
hind, however. Duty must not be neg¬ 
lected, even*in the midst of grief. 

And Rory ? Would he live ? Would the 
blood ever bound again through his yeius 
as of yore? Would he ever again be the 
bright-smiled sunny-faced lad he had been ? 
For weeks this was doubted. He lay on 
his bed, so pallid and worn that every one 
save Seth thought he was wearing away to 
the land o’ the leaL Seth would not give 
him up, though, and many a herb and 
balsam he gathered for him in the forest, 
and many a strange fish, cooked by Seth 
himself, was brought to tempt his appetite. 

Seth came on board one day rejoicing. 

“I have it now,” he cried; “the old 
trapper has done it at last. Now, boy 
Rory, as everybody calls you, you have 
nothing earthly to do in this wide world 
but get well. And you’ll eat what I bting^s, 
and nice you’ll find them, too.” And Seth 
proceeded to open a handkerchief and dis¬ 
play to the astoniched gaze of our heroes 
a lovely collection of largo truffles. 

“ Why, truffles, I do d^are! ” exclaimed 
McBain. “ I never imagined, friend Seth, 
that the geographical disposition of the 
truffle extended to these wild regions.” 

“The trapper don’t speak a word o* 
Greek,” said Seth, looking at McBain 
amusedly; “but them’s the truffles, right 
enough, and they are bound to send the 
last remnant o’ that vile blueskin’s pizen 
out o’ boy Rory’s blood.” 

It was a magical stew that Seth con¬ 
cocted that day with those truffles. It 
even made Rory smile. Something of the 
old good-humour and happiness began to 
settle down on the hearts of the people of 
the Snowbird from that very hour, and 
when, a day or two after, Rory joined his 
messmates at dinner, reclining on a sofa, 
all doubts for his safety were completely 
dispelled. Dr. Seth, as he insisted upon 
calling the trapper, was invited to join the 
party, and not only he, but the three mates, 
and a pleasant evening, if not a merry one, 
was passed. 


CHAPTER XXVI ir. 

Whek at last Rory Was so far recovered 
that, he could go on deck with safety, he 
gazed around him with delight. And well 
ho might, for a more wildly beautiful scene 
it has been the let of very few travellers to 
feast their eyes upon. 

“Why,” he cried, with the old glad smile 
in his eyes, “summer has come again while 


I have been ill. Oh! such beauty! such 
grandeur! All the trees in leaf and the 
flowers in bloom, and not a bit of ice to bo 
8f»on in the bay. Shouldn’t I like to go on 
shore just once more before we start, to 
cull a flower or make a sketch.” 

•“Well, Rory,” said McBain, smiling at 
his enthusiasm, *‘that is a wish we can 
easily gratify if you really think you are 
strong enough.” 

“ Strong! ” said Rory, “ why I’m strong 
enough to fell an ox. You’ve no idea how 
strong I feel; nor how happy at being 
strong again.” 

“ Happy and thankful at the same time, 
I trust,” said McBain. 

“Ay,” put in Allan, “and you’ve no 
idea, Rory, how delighted we all are to 
have you on deck again, and really with 
us, you know.” 

Rory smiled with pleasure. He felt the 
genuineness of the words spoken. 

They spent that day on shore quietly, 
and very pleasurably. They sought for no 
wild adventures, they sought but to saun¬ 
ter about and enjoy the beauties of the 
landscape; it would be the last ever they 
would spend in that lovely land, and they 
meant to leave it in peace. They would 
neither draw a bead upon a bird, nor fire 
at a bear, nor lure a fish from the river. 

It was not without a certain feeling of 
sadness they embarked at last, when the 
day was far spent; and the same feeling 
stole over them when, next day, they got 
the anchor up and slowly sailed away 
a-dowu the bay with the jibboom pointing 
I east and by north. By mid-day they were 
^)pposite the spot where they had anchored 
all the winter. The new hall which Ap had 
been so proud of constructiog still stood 
there in all its pristine beauty and pride. 

“It does seem a pity,” said Ap, ‘^to 
leave it to the Indians.” 

“ Ah I but,” said McBain, who bad 
overheard him, “ it would be a greater 
pity to land and bum it, wouldn’t it, Ap?” 

“ Yes, look, you see,” was Ap’s reply, 
^ eyes stiU fondly resting on build¬ 
ing, “ I wouldn’t think of that for a mo¬ 
ment. Better the Indians than that. 'Yes. 
yes.” 

When the sun set that day the land was 
far away on the lee quarter; by morning 
it had entirely disappeared, and all the ad¬ 
ventures they had enjoyed on shore seemed 
to our heroes like one long wild romantic 
dream. Ere the second day had come to a 
dose-every one on board h^ quite settled 
down again to the old yachting roving life, 
at once so jolly and so free. Watches were 
kept as before, the dinner-hour was changed 
to an earlier one, as it usually is at sea, and 
a regular look-out was kept at the bows, 

I as well as a manat the masthead in the 
! crow’s-nest. 

There was need for this, too, for the ice 
they soon found themselves among was 
both heavy and dangerous. On this ac¬ 
count the Snowbird’s head was changed a 
few points nearer to the west, and very 
soon afterwards the sea became more ox>oii 
and clear. 

A goodly ton-knot breeze blew steadily 
for days from the east, and carried them 
well over to the land that bounds the op¬ 
posite shores of the Hudson Bay, and the 
course had once more to be changed for a 
northerly one, to seek for the straits, and 
the icebergs again towered around, moun¬ 
tains high, great gomerils of snow, that at 
times took ^e wind quite out of their sails. 
This passage through the straits was at 
once exciting and dangerous, and for three 
whole days and nights McBain never slept. 



¥lie Soy’^ Own 
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ad very seldom did he sit more than a few 
tiimtes at table. 

But open water came at last, and they 
rould probably see no more of the ice 
ntil they rounded Cape Farewell, and 
eared the shores of Iceland. But some- 
aiiig had to be done long before then. It 
lust not be forgotten that on the far north- 
ru coast of Labrador, in a wild and moun- 
iiuous lonely land, was the home of honest 
ut eccentric old trapper Seth. McBain had 
remised to take him back, and a sailor’s 
xomise is, or ought to be, at all events, a 
icred thing. McBain’s was. 

“ But, for all that,*'said McBain, address- 
3 g Seth, we shall bo unfeignedly sorry 
0 part with you; we would far rather you 
ame home with us, and took up your abode 
tArrandoon. We’d find you something 
0 do, something to shoot at times, though 
lothiug to compare with the glorious sport 
re’VO enjoyed in your society.’* 

“ And, thanking you a thousand times,** 
vplied Seth, “ but I guess and calcidate 
hat at his time o’ life, civilisation would 
dud o* go against the grain of old S<jth.’* 
“And yet,** persisted McBain, “it does 
c?em sad for you to go away back again to 
that lone wilderness into voluntary exile. 
What will you do when you fall ill ? We 
ill must die, you know.” 

“Bless you, sir,” said Seth, “we old 
Imppers don’t mind dying a bit. We’re 
just like the deer of the forest. We seldom 
licken for more than about an hour. We 
simply falls quietly asleep and wakes no 
more under the moon.” 

So no more was said to Seth in order to 
lissuado him from his intention of going 
Lome, as he called it. But when Seth’s 
ipc was sighted at last, it was quite evi- 
ieiit that our heroes had no intention of 
Fiermitting him to go away empty-handed. 
They could not pay him for his services in 
coin. That would have been of little avail 
fur a man in bis position. 

But a boat-load of stores of every kind 
was sent on shore with him, and Seth 
found himself richer by far than ever he 
had expected to bo in his life. 

“Hurrah!” ciied Seth, when he had 
r ached his clearing and found his cot still 
standing, “hurrah! the blueskins have 
been here, I can see their trails all about. 
^Tiat a blessing I buried my waliables. 
They hain’t beeu near the place.” 

The crew of the Snowbird helped the old 
man to dig up “ his waliables,” and he pro- 
Jouuced them all intact and untouched. 
They also did all they could to reinstate 
ji'a in comfort in his cottage. 

Then, with three ringing cheers, and 
many a hearty good-bye and handshake, 
*way th»^y went to their yacht, and left 
poor Seth and Plunket to their loneliness. 

(To be concluded.) 



(J JVf boys, don't for¬ 
get that collect¬ 
ing cards for 
tlic “ Boy's 
Ov:n" Lifeboat 
Fund may still 
he had; and 
every reader 
should esteem 
it a privilege 
to lend a help¬ 
ing haiui in 
such a work. 
Those tvho pre- 
J/o give rather than colled, should forward 
domtions without any needless delay, by 
^i'Ojfice order oi' in registered letter. 



PRINCE MORDGE: 

A TRUE BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

By Jessie ^1. E. Saxby, 

A itfhor of “ Geoedie Roye,” “ Stories of Shetland," etc. 
ClIArTEU I. 



CANNOT tell you 
liow our dear old 
(log came by the 
title of Prince 
Mordge. Our father 
was ill the habit of 
coiifemng names 
upon every individual of 
Ins acipiaiiitancc, and 
tliose names were always 
"ignificant of some pecu¬ 
liarity, attribute, or 
“weakneas”in the per¬ 
son designated. Although 
the derivation of many 
such titles was often ob¬ 
scure enough, yet we gene¬ 
rally undei-stood and ap¬ 
preciated their signiQoancc ; but regarding dog 
Slop’s title I (at least) knew nothing more than 
that it conferred a certain dignity ui>on him, 
which showed itself in his gait and the slow 
elevating of tail and nose when ho was ad¬ 
dressed as Prince Mordge. 

His familiar appellation, however, was Slop ; 
only his master, or our father, during friendly 
conversation addressed him as Mordie. I con- 
jt!(;ture tliat ho must have been perhaps three 
or four years my junior. I distinctly ret ollect 
his home-coming. He was then a well-grown 
pup, and his wmcoinc was uproarious. Of his 
education I can only speak traditionally. 1 
never remember him anything but a well-man¬ 
nered, talented dog of dignitied demeanour. He 
belonged to our eldest brother, whose familiar 
\\omc-8ohrifjuet was Yettabot, abbreviated into 
Yctta, who had a rare talent for educating the 
lower animals. He treated them with uniform 
kindness. He believed their moral sense to be 
very like onr own. He said that his d«'g could 
apjjrei iate justice, truth, honour, unselfishness 
as well as a man could ; and in educating Slop 
he acted on that belief by always apj>ealing to 
the dog’s moral sense before resorting to cor[K>ral 
punishment. Slop was never corrected when his 
nnister was angry, nor promised a reward with¬ 
out receiving it, nor ever cheated in any way. 

A naturalist anxious to secure a fine sneci- 
men, would have Ijeeii highly aggravated to nave 
the bird he had shot so neatly camed^to his feet 
a mangled bunch of feathers, but Slop’s joyous 
bark and wagging tail showed that lie felt he 
had deserved credit fur bringing the bird at all, 
and it took many lessons to teach him that he 
must bring it without riiflling a feather. Kind¬ 
ness and patience succeeded before long in 
making Slop invaluable as a retriever and 
pointer, although ho was only a Scotch collie, 
and by no means a imre-brtd collie either. He 
was never a very playful dog, I believe, but 
seemed from his earliest hours to have looked on 
life from its serious points of view. He was cha¬ 
racterised by that gmvity of deportment which 
usually accompanies a fine sense of what is due 
to one’s self. We children seldom ventured to 
take liberties with his tail or ears. Naturally 
his temper was not amiable, but he had it so 
completely under control that even when a 
baby buried its fi^ts in the tenderest parts of his 
furry coat, or when a servant trod upon his 
toes, he was never known to do more than re- 
monstmte by a howl, or an exhibition of his 
ivor}% Self-control was the leading feature of his 
young master’s character, and Slop had not been 


our brother’s intimate associate without benefit¬ 
ing by his example. So comnlctely did ho 
idolise that friend and master, tliat no one else 
got any notice from Slop when his idol was by. 
But our brotlier was away from home for a great 
part of each year, and in his absence Slop con¬ 
soled himself after a fashion with the family in 
general. He knew days before his master left 
that he meant to go, and would mope over the 
impending calamity with resigned pathetic 
sorrow. Whether his mind could comprehend 
that beyond the period of sej)aration lay the 
chance of reunion I cannot tell. His master 
evidently believed that Slop could bo comforted 
by such a tliought, for when he “crept to knee *’ 
and looked sadly, tenderly, beseechingly in the 
loved face, “Yetta” would stroke the brown 
head aud say, “Never mind, Mordie, good dog; 
I’ll be back next spring,” and the eye would 
brighten and the expressive tail would beat a 
response upon the carjK't. 

But when our brother was cone. Oh I the 
sorrowful hours Slop spent under the big arm¬ 
chair in the comer ! Had he exhibited temper 
or sulks we would not have minded, but nis 
submissive giief was most alTecting, aud all the 
f.imily vied with each oilier in petting and 
striving to comfort him. He would creep out 
when called and eat what was given—not because 
bo cared to cat, but because he wished us to sec 
that he appreciated our att<uitions. 

If food were set before him, and no coaxing 
added, he left it untouched, and I believe would 
have pined to death if our father had not per¬ 
suaded him to take an occasional walk, and 
striven continually to make him forget his grief. 
I have come into the parlour and seen Slop with 
his head on my father’s knee, aud this would be 
the sort of conversation between them. 

“ Yetta is awa’, Mordge. Poor Mordge ! * 

Slop sighed sentimentally. 

“ Would the dog like to be after the rabbits 
with his master ? ” 



Slop replied by glancing at the row of gnus 
slung upon tlie wall, and uttering a low wliin®. 
Then our father would go through the panto¬ 
mime of pointing and firing a gun, and Slop 
would bark joyously. Hai-ing roused his 
interest, our fatlier would tlien invite him to 
take a walk, and thus he became gradually 
weaned from his sorrow. But there was no for¬ 
getfulness in his brighter moods. If his 
master’s name was mentioned in liis hearing ho 
sprang up and gazed with eager questioning at 
whoever nad uttered the name. 

Once when a parcel wiis being unfolded an 
impatient hand pulled out some worn clothes, 
which had belonged to Yetta, and tossed thent 
on the floor. Wo had not known that Slop was 
ill the room until he was seen to spring uiwn 
the garments with a passionate cry of recogni¬ 
tion. I need scarcely say that he was allowed 
to keep a bit of the dress, which he dragged to 
his comer and almost fondled os he cuilcd 
himself down upon it. 

As he had known before his master went away 
what would happen, so before his return some 
mysterious sense told Slop tliat our brother was 
coming. Ho would become quite restless and 
excited, and often utter a yelp of pleasure. 
Then was the children’s chance, for at such 
times Slop seldom failed to meet our wishes 
regarding a game—a regular dog and baiim game 
which he knew how to conduct for our pleasure, 
yet without losing his dignity or autlioiity. 

I do not recollect Slop ever coming to us, as 
so many jolly dogs do, and saying, “ Come, 
childi-en, let’s have some fun.” No ! Prince 
Mordge never did that, but whenever his master 
said, “Slop, go and play with the bairns,” he 
came out at once and entered into our amnse- 
ments quite cheerfully. Or if (his master being 
far away) wo coaxed him with all our might he 
would, as 1 said, join in our sports with a 
condescension whicli we iully appre< iated. 

The manner in which wo paid court to Prince 
Mordge, flattering and i>alavering to win his 
favours, would have earned for us high places in 
an Eastern Court. 

{To be continued.) 




piscJ wlien flavoured with sauce—at least some 
brands are not. If you can’t get fresh water for 
boiling, a grain of i)ermanganate of potash will 
precipitate the impurities of river water, but it 
IS best to always keep the water jar filled. A 
stove which bums methylated spirits is to my 
mind much preferable to burning wood. I have 
sometimes, when time was an object, had break¬ 
fast on board—cocoa, bacon, and all complete— 
w’hilst the boat was sailing steadily against 
stream. A pleasant dinner drink for those whc 
prefer a teetotal regimen (which is best for al] 
youngsters, at any tate) is Adam’s limes (not 
lime-juice), mixed with water. Much milk h 
not good. If you wdsh to be a popular membei 
of the crew learn to mix a salad ]>roperly ; it L 
an accomplishment that few have mastered. 

To treat an imj^rtant question last, what ii 
the cost of such a trip as the one the Sway 
made ? That depends on so many things tha 
it is impossible to give more than an approxi 
mate answer. Some crews are willing to rougl 
it in the matter of accommodation, some in tin 
matter of food. But an average set of mei 
ought to do the whole thing comfortably for £I 
each for the week, exclusive of fares; au( 
economy’ can reduce this sum still further 
Many men know cottages in little villages wher 
they can get a clean bed for Is. 6d. a night, an< 
not be frowned upon when they start nex 
morning for breakfast on the water. Those wh 
camp in their boat and so save hotel expense 
ought to do the journey for little more than hal 
the above estimate. 

But even at the higher figure boating com 
pares very favourably, in point of cheapness 
with a C’ontinental trip, even if the cost of th 
hire af the boat has to bo added. If on yon 
first voyage you find the expense exceeds you 
expectations, do not at once jump to the con 
elusion that I have understated it; you wi 
learn to do things more reasonably next time. 

And now, boys, my office as your guide, phi 
losopher, and friend is over. Before you ren 
this I shall have made once more the trip c 
which I have been writing, and may you ai 
enjoy it when your time comes as much as 
hope to do. 

THE END. 


EK^ON THE THAMES. 

By Paul Blake, 

Author of " Catching a Salmon," etc. 
ciiAurEu xr. 

other places during the season ; picnic and plea¬ 
sure parties are conveyed at specially low rates. 
Boats and canoes are also carried at fairly rea¬ 
sonable charges. 

AVindsor, Hampton 
are on the South-Western line 
Reading, having two station! 


voyage, before I say farewell to my readers 
it may be useful to give a few general bits of 
information, which are better tabulated than 
introduced into the description of the journey. 

First, as to Bathing. Of course, no one 
should think of boating at all who can’t swim ; 
and almo.st e(^ually of course no one should 
think of bathing unless he knows the spot 
w here be is about to enter. All I can do is to 
mention a few good places, but some of these 
are dangerous in certain states of the water. 
Tlie lock-keepers will generally give information 
on the subject, and their advice should be 
hi ken. 

Abingdon Weir (club bathing-place), Mouls- 
ford Ferry (just above). Goring (200 yards 
above lock); Weir Pool, Pangboiirne ; Reading 
(bathing-house near lock), Henley Bathing 
House, Marsh Lock Pool, Weir at Marlow, also 
below lock, Odney AVeir, Boulter’s Weir, Bray 
Weir; Timm’s, near the Church at Staines ; 
bathing-place about two miles above Richmond; 
also at Boveney Weir (and at Athens also when 
Eton boys are away) and from Monkey Island. 

It is difficult to give a list'of places where 
camping-out is allowed. I have mentioned 
several in the prerious pages. There is a 
eamping-out club called the Rovers which 
pitches tents at places where others are not per¬ 
mitted. A sixpence given to a lock-keeper 
often obtains information as to where camping 
is allowed, and application at a riverside farm 
frequently results in permission to land. But it 
is advisable not to set up your tent unless you 
are sure you are not trespassing ; to have a can¬ 
tankerous farmer make a descent just as every¬ 
thing is fixed is very unpleasant. 5ledmenham, 
Surly Hall, Cookham, and Hampton Court are 
spots where the white canvas is spread during 
most of the summer. Never camp on the tow- 
path. 

Sailing I have not spoken much of ; it is an 
art which must be learnt by experience. Don’t 
learn it by experiment in a stiff* breeze. 

If you haven’t a boat of your own you can 
hire one from Salter’s at Oxford for the journey 
and leave it at Richmond or Teddington. For 
a pair-oared gig the hire is £2 lOs. for a week, 
return carriage included ; a large randan plea¬ 
sure boat, £4. A tent is charged 128. a week, 
ground sheet included. Full particulars can be 
obtained by writing to Mr, Salter at Oxford. 

If you only have a couple of days available 
and don’t wish to go so far as Oxford, the river 
can be reached easily from numerous .stations on 
the Great Western. The stations at Goring, 
Marlow, Henley, and Windsor are tolerably near 
the river ; those at Wallingford, Reading, Cook- 
ham, Maidenhead, and Sunbury are at some 
distance. The Great Western liailway runs 
choTp excursions to Taplow, Maidenhead, and 


Court, Richmond, etc., 
Windsor and 
IS, are very convenient 
places to return from. There are excursion 
tickets on the London and South-Western line 
also. 

For those who wish to see the river, but don’t 
like to trust themselves in boats, the Thames 
and Isis Steamboat Co., Limited, run saloon 
steamers weekly between Kingston and Oxford, 
taking three days to go up and two to return. 
The boats can bo joined at any lock. The fare 
for the whole journey (single) is 18s., return 
30s. For times of starting, etc., write to the 
secretary at the offices of the Company, Abing¬ 
don, Berks. 

The distances of the principal locks from 
Oxford are as follows :—Abingdon, 7^ miles ; 
Day’s, 16^ ; Wallingford, 21^ ; Goring, 2dJ ; 
jMapledurharn, 33 ; Caversham, 37^ ; Sonning, 
40; Hainbledej, 48J ; Marlow, 54^ ; Cookham, 
59 ; Boulter’s,' 61; Boveney, 66^ ; Bell Weir, 
74|; Chertsey, 79i; Sunbury, 85; Tedding¬ 
ton, ,93. 

Oxford is 111^ and Teddington 18^ miles 
from London. The position of the towns in 
reference to the locks can be found from the 
previous pages. 

The principal lock fees are as under:—For a 
pair-oared or randan row-boat, 3d. ; four-oared, 
6 d. ; return jouniey, same day, free ; pass for 
the season for pair-oared boats, £2 ; four-oared, 
£2 10s. These can be obtained from the Sec. 
Thames Conservancy, 41, Trinity Square, Tower 
Hill, E.C. 

Intending voyagers should not fail to provide 
themselves with Dickens’s Dictionary of the 
Thames ; it is an invaluable compendium of 
every sort of information. 

The great authority on dlstoiices, etc., is 
Taunt’s Guide to the Thames, which is 
beautifully illustrated with small photographs, 
but its high price (15s.) jmts it out of the 
reach of many. It is out of print at present, 
but a new edition is, I believe, soon coming 
out. Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s “ I’ook of the 
Thames ” is a chatty and interesting volume, 
giving a great deal of information useful to the 
botanist and, angler. Of the ordinary maps, 
perhaps Ravenstein’s coloured one is the best. 

A few jiractical hints as to eating and drink¬ 
ing. A good breakfast is fried bacon and eggs, 
with cocoa ; or fried sausages. For dinner, i» 
you want hot meats, the most easily prepared 
are chops and steaks (be sure your steak is cut 
rather thin if you have to cook it in a frying- 
pan). If you have a saucepan you can heat a 
tin of Austihlian meat, which is not to be des- 


William McArthur. M.P. 

[At the request of several of our readers ■» 
have pleasure in giving a capital portrait of t 
present Lord Mayor, who esteems above eve 
other honour that of being a servant of Chris 
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THE GIANT RAFT; 

OR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 

By Jules Veiixe, 


Garral. “ It is not with money, then, that 
your silence is to be bought ? ” 

“ No! No matter how much you offered 
me !’* 

“ What do you want, then ? ’* 


“All?” 

“ All, if necessary. Between her own 
feelings and the honour of her family and 
the life of her father she would not hesi¬ 
tate.” 



"wiilliie 


Author of *' The Boy Captain,*’ etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XX.—BETWEEN THE TWO MEN. 

or a mo - 
ment, alone 
in the room, 
where none 
could see or 
hear them, 
Joam Gar¬ 
ral and 
Torres 
_ , looked at 

each other 
without 
uttering a 
word. Did 
the adven- 
turer hesi- 
^ t a t e to 
speak? Did 

be suspect that Joam Garral would only 
reply to his demands by a scornful silence ? 

Yes ! Probably so. So Torres did not 
question him. At the outset of the con¬ 
versation ho took the affirmative, and 
assumed the part of an accuser. 

“Joam,” he said, “your name is not 
Garral. Your name is Dacosta! ” 

At the guilty name which Torres thus 
gave him, Joam Garral could not repress a 
slight shudder. 

“You are Joam Dacosta,” continued 
Torres, “ who, five-and-twenty years ago, 
was a clerk in the governor-geneml’s office 
at Tijuco, and you are the man who was 
KHtenced to death in this affair of the 
robbery and murder I ” 

No response from Joam Garral, whose 
strange tranquillity suq)ri8ed the adven¬ 
turer. Had he made a mistake in accusing 
hia host ? No ! For Joam Garral made no 
'tart at the terrible accusations. Doubt¬ 
less be wanted to know to what Torres was 
coming. 

“Joam Dacosta, I repeat! It was you 
whom they sought for in this diamond 
affair, whom they convicted of crime and 
condemned to death, and it was you who 
•"scaped from the prison at Villa Rica a 
few hours before you should have been 
executed ! Do you not answer ? ” 

Rather a long silence followed this direct 
question which Torres asked. Joam Gar- 
rd, still calm, took a seat. His elbow 
r»*sted on a small table, and he looked 
at his accuser without bending his head. 

“ WiU you reply ? ” repeated Torres. 

“Wliat reply do you want from me?” 
aid Joam, quietly. 

‘ ‘A reply,” slowly answered Torres, 




that will keep me from finding out the 
ief of the police at Manaos, and saying 
him, ‘A man is there whose identity 
1 be easily established, who can be 
cognised even after twenty-five years’ 
•ience, and this man was the instigator 
the diamond robbery at Tijuco. He 
A the accomplice of the murderers of the 
idiers of the escort; he is the man who 
C3j>ed from execution; he is Joam Gar- 
whose true name is Joam Dacosta.” 

‘ And so, Torres,” said Joam Garral, “ I 
fall have nothing to fear from you if I 
the answer you require ? ” 
r “Nothing, for then neither you nor I 
have any interest in talking about the 
ter.” 

Neither you nor I ? ” asked Joam 


The Termt. 



“Joam Garral,” replied Torres, “here 
is my proposal. Do not be in a hurry to 
reply by a formal refusal. Remember that 
you are in my power.” 

“ What is this proposal ? ” asked Joam. 
Torres hesitated for (i moment. The 
attitude of this guilty man, whose life he 
held in his hands, was enough to astonish 
him. He had expected a stormy dis¬ 
cussion and prayers and tears. He had 
before him a man convicted of the most 
heinous of crimes, and the man never 
flinched. At length, crossing his arms, he 
said, 

“You have a daughter! — I like her,— 
and I want to marry her ! ” 

Apparently Joam Garral expected any¬ 
thing from such a man, and was as quiet 
as before. 

“ And so,” he said, “ the worthy Torres 
is anxious to enter the family of a mur¬ 
derer and a thief ? ” 

“ I am the sole judge of what it suits 
me to do,” said Torres. “ I wish to be 
the son-in-law of Joam Garral, and I will.” 

“You ignore, then, that my daughter is 
going to marry Manoel Valdez ! ” 

“You will break it off with Manoel 
Valdez! ” 

“ And if my daughter declines ? ” 

“ If you tell her all, I have no doubt she 
would consent,” was the impudent answer. 


“You are a consummate scoundrel, 
Torres,” quietly said Joam, whose coolness 
never forsook him. 

“ A scoundrel and a murderer were made 
to understand each other.” 

At these words Joam Garral rose, ad¬ 
vanced to the adventurer, and looking him 
straight in the face, “ Torres,” he said, 
“ if you wish to become one of the family 
of Joam Dacosta, you ought to know that 
Joam Dacosta was innocent of the crime 
for which he was condemned.” 

“Really!” 

“ And I add,” replied Joam, “ that you 
hold the proof of bis innocence, and are 
keeping it back to proclaim it on the day 
when you marry his daughter.” 

“Fair play, Joam Garral,” answered 
Torres, lowering his voice, “ and when 
you have heard me out, you will see if 
you dare refuse me your daughter I ” 

“ I am listening, Torres.” 

“ AVfcll,”said the adventurer, half keeping 
back his words, as if he was sorry to let 
them escape from his lips, “ I know you 
are innocent! I know it, for I know thi* 
true culprit, and I am in a position to 
prove your innocence.” 

“ And the unhappy man who committed 
the crime ? ” 

“ Is dead.” 

“ Dead ! ” exclaimed Joam Garral; and 
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the word made him tnm pale, in spite of 
himself, as if it had deprived him of all 
power of reinstatement. 

“Dead,** repeated Torres; “but this 
man, whom I knew a lon^ time after his 
crime, and >nthout knowing that he was 
a convict, had written out at length in his 
own hand the story of this affair of the 
diamonds, even to the smallest detmls. 
Feeling his end approaching, he was seized 
with remorse. He Imew where Joam Dacosta 
had taken refuge, and under what name 
the innocent man had again begun a new 
life. He knew that he was rich, in the 
bosom of a happy family, but he knew 
also that there was no happiness for him. 
And this happiness he desired to add to 
the reputation to which he was entitled. 
But death came—he entrusted to me, his 
companion, to do what he could no longer 
do. He gave mo the proofs of Dacosta’s 
innocence for me to transmit to him, and 
he died.” 

“The man^s name?” exedaimed Joam 
Garral, in a tone he could not control. 

“ You will know it when I am one of 
your family.” 

“ And the writing ? ” 

Joam Garral was ready to throw himself 
on Torres, to search him, to snatch from 
him the proofs of his innocence. 

“ The writing is in a safe place,” replied 
Torres, “ and you 'will not have it until 
your daughter has become my ■wife. Now 
will you still refuse me ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Joam, “but in return 
for that paper the half of my fortune is 
yours.” 

“ The half of your fortune ! ” exclaimed 
Torres ; “agreed, on condition that Minha 
brings? it to me at her marriage.” 

“And it is thus that you respect the 
wishes of a dying man, of a criminal tor¬ 
tured by remorse, and who has charged you 
to repair as much as he could the evil 
which ho had done 1 ” 

“ It is thus.” 

“ Once more, Torres,” said Joam Gurral, 
“ you are a consummate scoundrel.” 

“ Be it so.” 

“ And as I am not a criminal we were 
not made to understand one another.” 

“ And you refuse ? ” 

“ I refuse.^' 

“It will be your rufn, then, Joam 
Garral. Everything accuses you in the 
proceedings that have already taken place. 
You are condemned to death, and you 
know, in sentences for crimes of that nature, 
the government is forbidden the right of 
commuting the penalty. Denounced, you 
are taken ; taken, you are executed. And 
I will denounce you.” 

Master as he was of himself, Joam could 
stand it no longer. ‘ He was about to rush 
on Torres. 

A gesture from the rascal cooled his 
anger. 

“Take care,” said Torres, “your "wife 
knows not that she is the wife of Joam 
Dacosta, your children do not know they 
are the children of Joam Dacosta, and you 
are going to give them the information.” 

Joam Garral stopped himself. He re¬ 
gained his usual command over himself, 
and his features recovered their habitual 
calm. 

“ This discussion has lasted longenough,” 
said ho, moving towards the door, “ and I 
know what there is left for me to do.” 

“ Take care, Joam Garral! ” said Torres, 
for the last time, for he could scarcely 
believe that his iguoblo attempt at extor¬ 
tion had collapsed. 

(To be continued.) 
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CB.ICKET HOMILIES. 

Bt Fredekick Gale. 

CnAPTER V. — BACKING UP, OVER-THROWS, 
GOOD BOWLING. 

T he worst exhibition of cricket you can show 
is throwing at the wicket with no one 
backing up. Nothing is more sad than seeing a 
ball travelling into space away from every one, 
whilst four or even five runs, as I have seen, are 
made; but, if the nonstriker is baching up too 
far, a little combination between point or short- 
slip, for instance, and the bowler or mid-on 
(who must drop back to back nn) for a quick 
return, or even a medium-pacea shot to the 
lx)wler’s wicket, has been done with advantage, 
but it must be an agreed-on movement, and not 
a chance shot. Mr. Felix and Adams, both of 
the old Kent eleven, by combination ran many a 
man out, as Tom Adams was notoriously one of 
the best shots with a cricket ball ever known, 
and Felix was sure to save an over-throw. 

Every fieldsman ought to say to himself, “Let 
us have no over-throws,” and, no matter where ho 
is standing, his W'hole thoughts ought to be on the 
watch until the ball is dead. Nothing sounds 
worse than to hoar a fieldsman’s attention drawn 
to what he ought to have anticipated. Above all 
things remember that wicket-keeper is mortal, 
and has hands which suffer quite enough in the 
ordinary course of the game, and ougiit not to 
be taxed with stopping a ball hard thrown i 
when the men are not running and have no in¬ 
tention of doing so. Wlien you are in tho long- 
Jield, and wicket-keeper calls on you, throw' with 
all your might, for he means it; and referring 
you to an instance of this almost in your time, 
m the match between North and South at Lonl’s 
for Hearne’s benefit, Wootton’s run-out was re¬ 
membered by those who saw it as one of the 
best pieces of cricket in that match. Wootton, 
who had made a splendid leg hit to the press 
tent adjoining the ladies’ grand stand, attempted 
the second run for the throw, not knowing that 
Mr. 0. E. Green could reach the ball with one 
hand, which he tlid at full stretch, and Mr. 
Green with a long low throw, and a fifteen yards’ 
bound straight to the bails, from at least eighty 
yards distance from the wicket, with Pooley’s 
ready aid accompliehed tho “ nin-out.” 

Just to illu.strate the difficulty of throwing 
down a wicket. At some athletic sports a 
throwing |)ool was established, and the game 
was to throw dotvn a fairly pitched >vickct at 
fifty yards, standing opposite to it, tlie wicket 
to be struck full or first bound. The stake was 


a shilling for three throws, and a crown for 
every time you succeeded. Try it yourselves, 
my young brethren, for say threei)ence for 
each hit, three shies a penny ; it is capital 
practice, and you will soon learn that throwing 
to a wicket, like batting, requires no little prac¬ 
tice, and the holder of the bank will win. 

i^d let me beg of you to go back to the 
ways of your ancestors, and when having a 
regular lesson in batting from a professional 
bowler, anywhere, except in London, where 
ground-men will not mark creases because it i^- 
too much trouble, have your wicket prepare*! 
with creases marked, and all play the game as 
if it was a match, and you wdll find that play¬ 
ing in a match comes as easy to you as practice. 

(Observe one golden rule in the field, which 
is to “go over” quickly, for remember that 
going over, if you time it with a watch, in 
ordinary public three-days matches, occupies 
about forty seconds ; and if you count the overs 
in a match and multiply them by forty, and 
reduce the total to minutes, you will be surprised 
to find how much time is cut to w'aste. And 
in going over always look at the captain, who 
may want to give you a hint, which he may do 
by a motion of his hand, as a good captain is 
generally silent unless there is occasion for his 
voice to be heard, and then he may shout con 
amoTc, especially when he secs two men running 
for the same catch, and he .wants one to stop 
and the other to try it, or if he sees the bails are 
off during a nin, and wants a stump pulled out. 

And now’ one word about good bowling. 
Avoid throwing. In the first place, it is a 
melancholy confession that you cannot bowl ; 
and because umpires have no sense or moral 
courage to stop you as they oughts it is not a 
manly thing to take advantage of their weak¬ 
ness, and to follow a practice which a majoHti 
of the world disfipproves. I have not used 
many hard words, but throwing is the subtoi 
fuge of a coward. 

And reverting to your ancestors once more, 
take it from me that when the good rule existed 
that bowlers should keep tho hand below th( 
shoulder, the Gentlemen beat the Players b} 
their bowling, and that pcifection was acquire* 
by constant practice; and if you have the gift— 
for it is a gift—you can do w hat they did bj 
adopting tho same means, viz., by constan 
practice—and nothing else will do it. An*l nov 
I must have a word with wicket-keeper ; and t* 
him 1 would say there is no fun in constantl; 
taking off the bails when the man is in hi 
CTound. And listen to the advice given b; 
Wenman—one of the best wicket-keepei*s of th 
past (who is only lately dead), and his theor 
was this :—“If I stop every ball almost, th 
batsman will never try a sharp nin for a bye 
and long-stop will never have the chance c 
throw'ingdow’n the wicket; ” and this throwin, 
at the wicket used to bo part of the long-stop’i 
art, as illustrated by the evcr-meinorabl 
Charles Ridding, the semjycr long-stop in Gentle 
men and Players, who was “ death on the middl 
stump ” if he had the chance ; and if he miss*' 
it bowler backed him up. Poor Commerel (wh 
died young), tho “Artful Dodger" of Harrow 
and the king of run-stealers, fell to C. 11. ’ 
deadly throw in that Winchester v. Harrow mate 
of history. And listen to another maxim of Wen 
man, W’hich was, “ Never ask for ‘stumping ’ c 
a catch unless yon think yourself the man w.i 
out, for if you are always asking, tho umpire wi; 
give the batsman ‘not out’ -when he is. An 
in asking let the wicket-keeper bo alw’ays ju5 
and generous, never ‘snap at a judgment,’an 
above all never let him shout to an umpire. 
This is a second-rate player’s trick which somi 
times creeps in amongst amateurs. 


HOMILY THE LAST.—“THE CAPTAIN.” 

Let me now addre.ss myself to you, my youn 
brethren, on a subject which is by far the mo* 
important of all, and that is the ])roper excrcia 
of absolute power and authority. 

It will probably be the lot of many of you t 
become captain of your side, or in other word* 
to hold sovereign sway during tho match. I 
I such an event you must expect many difficultiei 
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but ftrmncss and good temper will overcome 
them, and by the exercise of these two qualities 
voa will acquire the confidence of your little 

irmy. 

The first requirements for a good captain are 
l^rfect impartiality and unselfishness. In the 
drst place, be sure and arrange with the rival 
•apUin the time for drawing the stumps (and 
that the umpires compare watches, unless 
there is a villa^ clock), boundary hits, and all 
the which if settled beforehand avoid 

questions during the ^me. Nothing is 
norse for good-fellowship and good cricket than 
■I dispute between two captains, for not only do 
the two leaders differ, but half the busybodies 
:u the tent crowd in and listen and fight a kind 
f Welsh main” amon^t themselves and 
in$;cn<ler bad feeling. 

If you have an old player in your eleven 
whom you can trust, take him thoroughly into 
your confidence, and believe mo ^at a young 
aptain who has good professionals under him, 
aud iIo<'s not consult one of them at least, throws 
his best cai*d away. And assuming that you 
ave no professional in your eleven, take into 
jour counsel the best amateur, and organiHe 
Toar plans with him, when in the field, and also 
ihout the order of going in. Do not be mo<lest 
iN)ut going in first, if your self-appointed adviser 
•Kinks it is in the interest of tne side, and, on 
ihe other hand, never take advantage of your 
losition—as 1 fear very many do—by putting 
yourself in a place which you do not deserve ; 
iiid do not omit to keep a good man for No. 8 
yr even No 9, particularly if he is a punisher ; 
telieve me, going in last first innings and 
irst second innings is no bad thing for an 
Id captain who can stop a straight ball, 
'■oing in Lust gives him time to observe the 
play of all his side carefully, and it leaves 
iiin sometimes with the responsible position 
of going in for the few runs to win ; and if 
he is a comparatively old soldier, and cool and 
all^d, it will be his best chance of winning. 

Crede ejyjcrto. Since I corrected this sheet 
1 have played a match, in which I was captain, 
igainst a very strong bowling eleven, or rather 
■ivelve (as we played twelve a side), and being 
Loliday time 1 had three yoimg gentlemen on 
side, two of them only fifteen, but on my 
•ide I had also seven firat-rate profe^ional 
players. I knew if I put the youuMters in all 
'agether they would get flurried and not run all 
•ha byes and short runs, so we put them in, by 
te advice of Richard Humphrey, Nos. 3, 5, and 
between good professionals, with orders to run 
y they were told. This, of course, mve them 
onfidence, and we got nine runs out of the three 
youngsters, and they ran at least six byes and 
diort runs, i.c., fifteen runs in all, and wo won 
w exciting match on the firstvinnings by ten 
HUS! This shows what captaincy does; and not 
■oly did K. Humphrey advise well, but, as he 
21 -vlo a long score, they were all in with him. 

When a stranger comes from a distance to 
?-iy for you, you cannot be too particular in 
iowi^him all possible courtesy, and giving 
am his choice of goins in, and in all reason his 
iboice of his place in the field, and in a one-day 
satch, giving him a second innings if possible. 
And about this second innings, when you have 
game in hand, give those who have been 
'^fortunate in their first inning a chance ; in 
ether words, send in the “ candidates for spec- 
UcK, ’ and almost without exception put in the 
‘ not out” first. 

And, on the other hand, except in cases where 
i player has accepted a place in the eleven 
•'n litionally on leaving early, have the moral 
jnrige flatly to refuse the man who wishes to go 
in arly “b^use he has to catch a train,” and 
11 him you can get runs enough with ten men, 
be as-sured, my young brethren, in nincty- 
niov* cases out of a hundred he will not go, and 
-ot attempt to catch the phantom train, which 
r“>«ibly never existed, but was a creation of 
to secure an early place. 

And let me speak a word in love and not in 
to those who have sharp and irritable 
‘j- niners—for such there are amongst some really 
captains. Do your best to curb your worst 
and provided your whole heart is in the 


match, your own side will be the first to forgive 
a 8ud<len expression of bnUum fulrnen. 

Still, try and curb your angry passions, and so 
keep your own weakness before you and try to 
cure it. 

In my first homily I urged upon your little 
army the duty of puncti^ity and obedience, 
and I need hardly call upon the captains to set 
the example. Nothing is more ac<*eptable to the 
ST)ectators than te see the eleven walk out punc¬ 
tually as the clock strikes the appointea liourat 
the commencement of the match or after the 
dinner hour. The gate money, which is now a 
necessary evil, entitles them to expect punctu¬ 
ality. As a rule this is well observed at Lord's, 
but, if truth must be told, the delay and want 
of punctuality on many county grounds is 
simply lamentable, and I urge you strongly to 
avoid it. I even go so far, in the event of any 
of the absentees being notorious offenders, as to 
recommend your commencing with eight or 
nine in the field and refusing substitutes, and if 
members of your eleven do not come at all, put 
their names down as “absent,” and let them 
settle the question of their conduct with the 
club. Every honest cricketer, should any un¬ 
foreseen accident occur, always sends a good sub¬ 
stitute. As captain you cannot be too quiet in 
the field. Pass the word to the man whose 
position you wish to change, and when you have 
a trustworthy player whose attention never flags, 
leave him some discretion in shifting his posi¬ 
tion. Short-slip or short-leg, for instance^ or 
[>oint, if he carefully watches the batstnan, can 
sometimes tell best how ta vary his place, better 
than bowler or captain. And above all things, 
remember the late Mr. W. Ward’s maxim as re- 
gardsbowling, which was, “Change your bowling 
constantly wnen the batsmen are well set, any 
change is better than none ; ” and he advises 
further, that no bowler, however good, ought to 
complain at being taken off when twenty runs 
are scored. 

And now, my young brethren, observe that I 
have avoided very carefully saying anything 
about hoio to play cricket. You have so much 
tuition at schools in the present day, at univer¬ 
sities and in good clubs, and there are so many 
good text-books written, by Felix, and Pveroft, 
and old Lillywhite, and writings in cricketers’ 
guides by men like Mr. Gilbert Grace and the 
Hon. Mr. Lyttelton, and others who are among 
the greatest of modem players, that you ought 
to be able theoretically and practically to learn 
the game, though practice is better than book 
learning. 

And lot mo go back to things to avoid. First 
and foremost avoid all clubs who bar contend¬ 
ing against elevens who play professionals. On 
the contrary, play with duns who seek the 
strongest opponents, for when yon have once 
scored double figures against first-rate county 
bowling, you feel a man ; and take iUfrom me 
that no practice Is better when fielding than a 
long leather hunt. You may go twenty miles 
to a match and never have an innings. What 
matters it? If you feel that you have done 
your best the day has not been wasted, for 
the lesson will do yon good. It is far better 
than knocking down all a weak eleven's wickets 
and getting a gigantic score against slipshod 
bowling. 

And one word about self-examinatioD. 
Assuming that you have got a good score, com¬ 
pare your runs with your fielding, and ask your¬ 
self if you have fairly earned all the runs which 
have been placed to your credit, or whether 
there is not a debtor’s account against yon for 
dropped catches and balls missed in the field. 
Let us look back with melancholy pleasure to 
the wonderful feats performed by the late Mr. 
G. F. Grace in the Australian match in the long- 
field. He did as much for the match os any one 
on his side, and though his batting w'as for a 
wonder unproductive, he did his fair share 
towards the victory which was won. 

Always bear in mind that a really good 
cricketer as a nile saves more runs tnan he 
makes, and many a run-getter loses more than 
he scores, especially in second-rate matches. 

And finally, addressing all my young brethren 
who belong to the noUe army of cricketers, 


which is very different from the legion who play, 
or rather pretend to play, a shambling game 
which they call cricket—the former are constant 
disciples in a school of science, perfection in 
which is unattainable ; the latter are a common 
nuisance if they venture to play in public. 

Cricket, although a sport in which pluck and 
skill must win in the long run, is, as I said before, 
remarkable for its uncertainty. 

The best men in England sometimes walk to 
the wicket and receive one ball only and meet 
their fate at once—and hard as the trial is, the 
good men bear it patiently. 

Accept the game as a health-giving, glorious 
amusement, which brings out all goocf qualities, 
and is a trial of temper and patience and courage, 
and if, in promoting your own amusement, you 
are anxious to promote the amusement of others, 
especially of tnose who are very young, or in a 
humbler station of life than yourselves, you 
will feel a heartfelt pleasure in creating happi¬ 
ness amongst your neighbours, and will reap a 
rich harvest by practising that Christian virtue 
“unselfishness.” 

And this is the end of the homilies^ 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


New Copyingr Prooesees. 

Numbers of our readers write to us from time 
to time for information as to simple and inex¬ 
pensive actinic methods of copying drawings, 
diagrams, etc. Two new formulas are now an¬ 
nounced in the scientific world that would seem 
to have the merit of being comparatively simple 
and of giving positive reproductions in black on 
a white ground. A solution is prepared by 
dissolving twenty-five parts of ^m arabic in 
one hundred parts of water, and then ad^ng 
seven parts of bichromate of potash and one 
part ot alcohoL Good, well-sized drawing- 
paper is then coated with a film of the solution 
laid on evenly with a fiat brush, and is then 
dried in the dark, and, if kept in the dark, wifi 
retain its sensitiveness indefinitely. The draw¬ 
ing to be copied (on thin paper) is laid over the 
sensitive paper and exposed to diffused light for 
from five to ten minutes. It is then placed in 
water, in a dark room, for twenty minntes, to 
wash out the phromated gum that has not hard¬ 
ened under the action of the light. After dry¬ 
ing with blotting-paper, the ^wing will be 
found developed in dull lines on a bright or 
shining ^und. To Intensify the effect, the 
drawing u then inked. The ink to be u^ is 
made by dissolving five ports of shellac in one 
hundred parts of alcohol and adding fifteen parts 
of “ vine black ” (carbon black would probably 
do as well). This ink is spread over the paper 
with a sponge, and the print is then placed in a 
two per cent, bath of sulphuric acid till the 
colour can be rubbed off with a stiff brush, when 
the print will appear in black on a white 
ground. The only objection raised to this pro¬ 
cess is that it does not copy fine shadings or the 
half-tones of the original. 

Another formula employs well-sized drawing- 
paper floated in a solution of one part of gela¬ 
tine in thirty parts of water. To sensitise the 
paper, it is dipped in a solution (one in twenty- 
five) of bichromate of x>otash, and dried in the 
dark. After exposure, as before, the sheet is 
laid in cold water to remove the excess of gela¬ 
tine, when the print is found to be develo^d 
by the swollen gelatine rising in relief. The 
paper is then laid in a water bath of about 87“ 
Fahr. (30®C.), when the gelatine becomes sticky. 
It Ls then dried on n smooth surface with blot¬ 
ting-paper, and carbon black is spread over 
the print with a dry brush. It may then be 
dried before a fire, and, when completely dry, 
the excess of carbon black may be washed off 
by c^ntly rubbing in water, leaving the print 
in black on a white ground. Colours may be 
used, if desired. Highly artistic effects have been 
obtained by this process, but the first is the 
more simple and likely to be more generally 
useful 
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A GLOOMY BAMBLE. 

ROBABLY it is not 
often you see a more 
striking figure than 
I beheld one sum¬ 
mer morning as I 
looked into a glass 
in one of the small 
rooms adjoining the 
famous London 
Guildhall. 

I had often heard j 
a good deal of the ' 
drainage system of 
London, and I had I 

' I 

come for the purpose 
of seeing a little of , 
it by actually ex- 
ploriBg as much as 1 could manage to get 


through in a morning’s ramble. So I had 
put myself in the hands of a party of sewers- 
men in the employ of the City authorities. 
They took olf my boots and encased my 
legs—trousers and all—in a pair of stout 
leathern articles that might almost serve for 
boots and trousers too—stiff, heavy, greasy, 
afiairs, made to keep out any amount of water. 
Then I was coaxed and squeezed and wriggled 
into a tight blue guernsey, and over all came a 
coarse blue blouse, fastened round the waist with 
a leather strap. A pair of thick gloves and an 
old “ sou’-wester ” hat, and there I was—a com¬ 
plete sewersman, and, I was bound to confess as 
I eyed myself in the glass, about as odd-look¬ 
ing an old figure of fun as you won!meet with 
in a day’s march. 

“ Yer own twin-brother wouldn’t know ’ee, 
sir,” one of my companions declared, and I was 
rather gl.; I to hear it, especially when I found 
that, instead of creeping down into the sewers 


I had come to explore somewhere just outside 
the premises, as I had expected, our party had 
to go half a mile or so through the crowded 
streets of the City. Perhaps I looked as though 
I had borrowed somebody’s clothes, i)crhap3 
it was that I couldn’t altogether resist a disposi¬ 
tion to grin as I went along at finding myself 
in such toggery out in the public streets by day ; 
but, whatever it was, it is a fact that I made a 
little sensation as I went along, an<l people 
turned to look at me as though I were some 
stranger from a foreign land. 

I was not sorry, therefore, when we came to a 
<loor under one of the arches of the Hoi born 
V’iaduct, and vre made our way into a kind of 
ante-chamber to the sewers below. Here we are 
provided with sticks with candles at the end, 
and down, down, down we go, by a narrow 
flight of stone steps, at the bottom of which a 
tiny black stream is creeping along a channel, 
beside which is a convenient pathway, which we 
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follow until the stream disappears beneath a 
small archway. 

“Will you go under, sir?” inquires our 
leader, preparing to step into the stream. 

‘ I think not, thank you,” is the reply ; ** I 
should like to get back into daylight presently, 
so I think 1 won’t try that little passage.” 

My sbilwart companions would have dived 
through it unhesitatingly, and laughed at my 
refusal. This was the newer part of the CXty 
system of drains, and only a few houses were 
discharging their drainage into it. So after a 
little further wandering we got back into day¬ 
light, and proceeded to one of the square iron 
gratings tliat may be seen anywhere in the 
rx)ndon pavements. The grating was thrown 
tip, and down wo went, one after the other, by 
moans of rin;:'s fixed in the brickwork. Our 
(andles are relighted, and we set out along some 
of tlie older drains—no convenient footways 
liorc, but plump into the middle of the stream 
wc have to plunge, thus making the utility of 
stout waterproof leggings very apparent. 

In the sides of the sewer as we go along, the 
trapped pipes from the houses above are pouring 
down their contributions to the surging flood, 
which sweeps along as if eager to find a way 
out of the horrid gloom. 

ITow often it happens that we are dewndent 
for our comfort and well-being upon those of 
whom we never think, and of whose existence 
we are scarcely aware. Here is a vast under¬ 
ground maze of thoroughfares, in which hun¬ 
dreds of'men are every day engaged, just as 
regularly as otliers are employed in workshops 
above, but few ever tliink of them. Wo pour 
a pail of water into the “sink,” and it never 
occurs to ns to consider that in order that that 
water may ran off satisfactorily through the 
drains Ixdow it is absolutely necessary that 
somcbo<ly shall be down at the bottom of that 
drain-pipe to keep the channel clear and in good 
repair. That, at any rate, is the cose in Lon¬ 
don. Tlie “City” of London comprises just 
about oae square mile, and has somewhere 
aliout forty-eight miles of streets and fifty miles 
of drains beneath them. Some thirty men are 
regularly employed in wandering through these 
subterranean galleries, keeping the course clear 
and making necessary repairs. 

Tliis, however, is only the one central square 
mile under the jurisdiction of the City. The 
Aletropolitan Board of Works lias charge of all 
the mairi-drainagc .sy.stem of the rest of London, 
comprising somewhere about 2,500 miles of 
sewers, with about 150 men always employed 
in them, besides which the drains of the various 
London parishes are all under parochial manage¬ 
ment. ’fhey are smaller than the main drains, 
of eourfo, but they are, many of the principal 
ones, large enough for men to get tlirongh, and 
over}* i>art; of London has its contingent of men 
who work in these gullies, shrouded in everla-st- 
ing gloom and silence, broken only by the dull, 
thunderous rambles of the world overhead. 

It would naturally be supposed that the air , 
down in the.so channels would be intolerably j 
foul and offensive. I do not find it so, how*- 
cver. The smell is peculiar—a sour, pungent 
odour is the prevailing one in most parts, and 
it is said that the worKmen down in the sewers 
do not appear to suffer in Iiealth much from 
their existence here. Ifcre and there we meet 
with strong and almost ovcr|iOwering odours. 
In passing through a sewer beneath a chemical 
factor)* or a paraffin oil warehouse, for instance, 
tliis is th<‘ case, and there are portions of these 
gloomy galleries in which heavy and deadly 
gases are apt to accumulate, to the great peril 
of human life. Several instances Ymve been 
known in which men have found them.sclvcs in 
the midst of a deadly atmos[)herc in which they 
have sunk down and died. A noble rescue waa 
effe<'ted not a great while ago by a brave fellow 
whoso comrade had been tlius overtaken, and 
who ventured into a sewer, at the risk of his 
own life, to drag out the insensible form of his 
companion, which ho happily did. 

We find nothing of this this nioniing, how¬ 
ever. We wander on through a bewildering 
maze of underworld thoroughfares, dark as the 

a VC, and pervaded by an awful loneliness, 
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i though everywhere rumbling and echoing with 
the stir and bustle of the busiest city in the 
world. 

We wade down the middle of dark streams, 
and grope our way along small circular subways, 
from wnich assuredly I had never emerged 
again into the light of day liad I ventured 
alone. Even the sewersmen occasionally lose 
their way, and I was hearing the other day of 
one of them startling a number of men in a 
workshop by heaving up a drain grating on the 
premises, and putting up a grimy-lookiug head 
to inquire whereabouts he w’as. Now wo a]>- 
proached the mouth of a large channel, from 
which a surging torrent conies rolling and 
hissing through tlie darkness, like some malig¬ 
nant monster bent on overwhelming us. And 
a little faitlicr on tlie lonely silence of the place 
is broken by the splash and spatter of a cataract. 
My guide holds aloft his light, and I seo that 
we are at the foot of a broad flight of steps, the 
summit of which is shrouded in impenetrable 
darkness, and down which the stream in which 
we are standing comes leaping and surging, 
block os ink, but flashing and sparkling under 
the light of our torches in a very striking 
manner. 

We stand there for awhile, a strange-looking 
group of mortals, more than knee-deep in tlie 
Stygian flood, and a shudder runs through me 
as I think of the consequences that might ensue 
if, while we had been groping our way down 
in this nether world, a thunderstorm should 
have gathered overhead, and should suddenly 
have poured down a deluge of water. 

“ Do you never ran any risk in this way ? ” 
I asked a sewersman, not on this, but on 
another occasion. 

“Risk ! well, yes ; I reckon Pve ran a good 
deal in my time,” was the reply. “You’re 
busy about your work and don’t think much 
about the weather till, wheQ you least expects 
it, you finds the stream risin'’, and the gullies 
pouring down pretty hard. You must make 
for upstairs then pretty smart, or it’ll soon Ije 
all over with ’e. I repiember once being caught 
in an awk’ard place—me and a mate—gnd 
before we could get to land the drain filled rigjbt 
up to the crown. Of course our lights were 
out, and we had to go right through it, head 
and all. It was lucky’t wa’n’t many yards we 
had to do this way, or it’d ha’ been all up with 
us. We came out drenched, but we did come 
out, that was the main thing, and that’s more 
than some poor chaps ha’ done.” 

Yes, it IS more than some poor **chaps” 
have done, as I know well. More than one 
poor fellow has been overtaken by storm-water 
m this way. Spouts and gullie.s suddenly pour 
down ten thousand torrents of ^vater, the black 
surging flood rises witli merciles.s rapidity, 
lights are extinguished, there is a mad struggle, 
and perh^s a u.seless cry for help, and away 
they go. Swept off their feet and choked by the 
horrible flood, they drift away through these 
dark and dreadful channels, never to see the 
light of day again. Two at least that I know 
oi have met their deaths thus, and many more 
Iiave died at their terrible posts of duty by 
being suddenly overpowered ty noxious gases, 
etc. 

It is a repulsive way of earning a living, and 
as I emerge again into the world of sunshine 
and fresh air, I feel deeply thankful that I am 
not a regular hand, but only an 

Amateur Sewersman. 



KITE-FLYING EXTEAOEDINAEY. 

By Paul Blake, 

Author of the Battle of Carter's HUl,’* etc. 


SHOULD 
be the last 
to accuse 
the Boy's 
0 w N 
Papeu of 
a t e n- 
dency to 
lead its 
readers 
into mis¬ 
chief, but 
still it is a 
fact that 
if t h e 

Bo Y ’ K 
O W N 
P A P F. R 
had never 
been star¬ 
ted Briggs 
and Ni- 
c h o 11 .s 
wouldn’t 
be going 

about now with their heads— But we must 
not anticipate, to use an old and useful phrase. 

Jack Briggs was a boy of fifteen, with an ab¬ 
sorbing passion which had now lasted for three 
years—kites. Three years is a long time for 
any form of amusement to be “ in,” as boys call 
it. Tops, marbles, leapfrog, all have their 
season, but Jack’s season for kites was all the 
year round. Proud was the moment in his life 
when, on his fifteenth birthday, he saw a kite of 
his own make rise in the air as if aiming at the 
sun, and although it stopped a long way short, 
chiefly owing to lack of string. Jack was of 
opinion that few, if any, objects in the universe 
could ot^nal in interest and grandeur a kite sail¬ 
ing through the “ ethereal vault” Jack didn’t 
say so, for he was of a practical turn of mind, 
eschewing “ poetry and such rubbish,” and pre¬ 
ferring b^ks that were WTitten in one syllaole ; 
but his sister Ethelfreda, who was four years 
older than he, courted the muses, and sharing 
in her brother’s enthusiasm, she wrote him 
some verses on his success. 

“ See bow the kit 
Speeds on its flight, 

Swift as a swallow or hawk on the wing; 

On to the moon 
Will it fly soon. 

Ah ! what strange tales from that planet ’twill 
bring.” 

- 1 

The first verse ran thus, and was universally 
admired by Etbelfreda’s girl friends. However, 
it didn’t meet with as favourable criticism ou 
all hands, for when Tom Nieholls met Jack, his 
chum, lie began, 

“ I say, Jack, I wish you’d tell your sister 
(in’^uiet, of course) to Ipok up her facts before 
writing her poetry. Now thivt kite of yours will 
never fly to the inoon.” - 

“ She says that’s a poetic licence,” explained 
Jack. 

“Oh, all right then; but is it a poetic 
licence to call the moon a planet ? ” 

“I don’t Imow; I told her’twas a planet,” 
replied Jack; “I thought it was. I tliink her 
poetry is beautiful.” 

“ Oh, well, have it your own way; make a 
journey to the moon if you like.” 

“I should like, Tom, but I don’t see how. 
We might fly a kite uji, but if you let go tlio 
string they always come down again. ” 

“ Suppose we try what w'e can do in the kite 
line this summer,” said Tom. 

“I wish you would,” said Jack. “I’vo lots 
of stuff, and sis will help ns cut out. I’ve 
been readingsome articles about kites lately, and 
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I know how to hnild a proper one. This little 
onp is only good for a plaything.” 

Tom was a bigger and older boy than Jack, 
kt equally fond of kito-flying. He was a lad 
ot considerable ingennity, and had himself hit 
upon the plan of sending up two or more kites 
on tke same string, althongh he afterwards dis- 
lovered, to his disappointment, that the inven¬ 
tion was by no means new. He was the head 
U)y at the Little Pagnell Grammar Schoal, but 
hill made little Jack Briggs his chum and con- 
ti'lant, and many an adventure and scrape had 
the two gone through together. 

Next day was a half-holiday, and the two 
boys determined to commence at once to carry 
out their cherished scheme. They had managed 
to obtain some yards of linen from their mo¬ 
thers, and had stretched it out between poles 
in Jack’s garden. The job to be accomplished 
this afternoon was varnishing it. 

‘‘This is the stickiest stuff 1 ever touched,” 
said Jack, rubbing his fingers imthlnkingly on 
his ^jsiokct. 

“Doesn’t it smell too!” said Tom. “We 
shall never be able to take it inside.” 

“ It will be all right when it’s dry; it will dry 
in a night. Lay it on thick.” 

“’Twould be better to give it two thin coats 
than one thick one,” said Tom, “it fills up the 
irevices better. I don’t think mgeh air will go 
through that There’s some one calling you. 
Jack.” 

Ethel freda’s voice was heard summoning JiMtk 
indoors to see his aunt, who had called. 

“Oh, bother ! ” he exclaimed. 

However, he ran in, opened, the drawing¬ 
room door, and shook hands with his aunt 

“Why what’s the matter with the boy’s 
hands?” exclaimed Miss Nettleship, as she 
snatched away her hand from Tom’s grasp, an 
ominoHs snap being heard at the same moment 

“Oh, I’m very sorry, aunt; I’ve been var¬ 
nishing. ” 

“Varnishing! you’ve spoilt my glove, you 
careless boy.” 

“ I’m very sorry, aunt,” began Tom again, 
but his motW interposed and sent him away 
to wash. He took the dismi.ssal as a permanent 
Jne, and ran back to his work. It was as well 
he did not return, for it had never struck him 
that he liad left a considerable deposit of varnish 
® the door-handle, a fact which was brought 
forcibly to the notice of his unfortunate aunt, 
ffho delaying for a few moments with her hand 
'H the knob as she was saying good-bye, found 
bers«*]f caught fast. 

“Ah, that boy! ” she exclaimed; “I exp^t, 
ister, you must have your hands full with nim. 
U s liickj’ it’s the same glove, although after all 
one might as well spoil the pair as one. ” 

ileanwhilc the two boys were steadily working 
away, laying 011 the varnish carefully, and 
ebbing it w*.'ll in. They had determined that 
diis should be a kite t# be proud of, one that 
diould astonish the village and perhaps the 
world. Fifteen feet was to be its heiglit, and 
bve its breadth ; its tail was to be bventy feet 
long. Unfortunately, material will run short, 
jnd no amount of "measuring would make ten 
foet into fifteen, so they luid to be content with 
‘jmcwliat le.ss ambitious measurements. 

“Never mind,” said Tom, “ten feet id a 
height, quite as much as we shall be able 

manage, I expect. We must have some 
Jtrong wood for the framework, laths won’t do 
fcir a mon.ster like this.” 

“1 know what will answer first-rate,” said 
Jack ; “ I managed to break a Venetian blind 
yesterday, and we’re going to have new ones 
!'ut up; ru run in and get a few of the old 
dats.” 

His expedition was .successful; he knew the 
^'id blind was of no use, but yet he deemed it 
advisable to wait till/no one was looking before 
be borrowed the wood. By means of some 
ireful screwing of the pieces together the boys 
^anaged to make a very tolerable “ straigliter;” 
the cross piece was also .succe&sfully made, and 
i^iotbing was now wanting but the stretcher, 
'^hich w;ui got into sha{>e with some diffi- 
culty. This completed their afternoon’s work, 
aad a very good afternoon’s work it was. 


Before they met again. No. 93 of the Boy’s 
Own Paper had been published, and it is need¬ 
le to say that the two chums devoured eagerly 
the article on kites against horses. There they 
fonnd how their highest dreams had been made 
realities, and although they felt some disappoint¬ 
ment at discovering that they would not be tlie 
first who had made monster kites and travelled 
by them, they were consoled by rememl^ering 
that the next week they would learn how to 
emulate the deeds of the former generation, 
instead of having to waste time in experiments. 

“Just fancy, Tom,” said Jack, “wo shall 
be able to ride just anyw'here we like.” 

“ But we haven’t a carriage,” suggested Tom. 

“'There’s a perambulator somewhere about,” 
replied Jack, “ a double one, that will do first- 
rate.” 

“We shall have to make another kite; that 
will take a lot of time.” 

“ Never min^ we aren’t very old yet. ShaU 
we finish our big one or start the next ? ” 

“ Better start the new one and finish both 
when the next number comes out. ” 

So the remainder of their pocket-money went 
in the purchase of some glazed calico, and a 
I fresh attack was made on the damaged Venetian 
blind. The result of the latter proceeding was 
that the blind - maker refused to make any 
allowance for old material, and Jack received a 
warning from his father about appropriating 
damaged property, narrowly escaping condign 
punishment 

The boys met the train which was to bring 
the anxiously expected No. 94, and obtained 
their copies at the station. The various dia¬ 
grams looked very formidable, but as they read 
on the hope of being able to manufacture a 
tolerable set of kites, if not a first-rate one, 
increiised. 

‘ ‘ I think we can manage it, ” said Tom. “ Our 
big one is ten feet high nearly, and the next is 
nearly six, so if we have a sm^l pUot, say three 
feet, we shall have a good lot of surface 
alto^ther. ” 

“Wc shall*have to let all the hinges and 
sockets go,” said Jack ; “we must be content 
with or^nary kites without any new-fangled 
requirements. Come round this evening anil 
weTl have a good grind at them.” 

The progress of the two friends was a source 
of considerable interest to Jack’s sister, who lent 
them her valuable aid in making the jelly-bag 
tails. Tom tried his hand at hemming the 
calico, hut was not sorry to paas it over to 
Ethelfreda. 

“ 1 never saw such a stupid thing as this 
needle,” he remarked, as he pulled it out of his 
thumb; “it always turns up just where you 
don’t expect it. And this thimble doesn't seem i 
of much use ; I want one on every finger, for I 
always forget which one it’s on tiU I come to 
give the needle a shove, and then 1 find it’s on 
the wrong one. I think I’ll stick to the wood¬ 
work ; I wasn’t cut out for a tailor.” 

“Boys are very stupid,” remarked Ethd- 
freda, who despis^ beings w’ho could neither 
write poetry nor even do plain stitching. 

“ We sli^ want on awful lot of string,” said 
Jack. 

“ Yes, if you are going up to the moon, as 
the poem says vou are,” said Tom, who wanted 
to repay Ethelfreda for her remark. “ However, 
one piece of twine will do if only it’s long 
enough, but the difficulty is to get it long 
enough.” 

“ We must see if we can get the other fellows 
to lend us some.” 

“ It must be a good deal stronger than the 
stuff we’ve been using,” said Tom. “Perhaps, 
though, wo can twist some of this together and 
make it stronger. I say, Jack, this kind of 
thing runs away vith one’s pocket-money, ! 
doesn’t it ? ” 

“Yes,” said Jack, ruefully; “wo mu.st 
charge a penny admission when wo send them 
up.” 

‘ ‘ That’s no use ; they can seo it just as well 
from the next field. I’ll try and get my father 
to give me a tip so that we can buy some 
cord.” 

Hard os they all worked, it took more than a 


week before the two kites were finished and 
ready for flight The fixing of the stiings on 
the principle enunciated in the paper was a 
work of considerable difficulty, and the first 
time that they experimented with the main kite 
the crosspiece gave way and the whole affair 
doubled up. This caused an evening’s delay, 
but at last success rewarded their efforts, a!iil one 
Saturday the three kites were sent up sepa¬ 
rately. The biggest of the three took a good 
de.ll of holding ; in fact, when it was brought up 
to the wind both the boys had to pull hard to 
prevent being dragged along; however, a 
single tii^ at the bottom string threw the kite 
on the wind and relieved tlie strain. W’ant of 
string alone prevented them from attaching the 
three together and completing their exiieriment. 
'The supply of that very necessary article was, 
however, so limited that they were forced to 
postiwno the grand event until the foUowing^ 
Saturday. 

When the long-expected day arrived, a crowd 
of boys assembled on the common to seo the 
ascent. Those who were permitted to help cany 
the cumbersome load were proud indeed, whilst 
the makers received an ovation beforehand 
which amply rewarded them for all their trouble. 
Never did Watts or Stephenson feel such pride 
as filled the hearts of our two friends as the 
pilot was sent successfully up and the five- 
footer after it. This medium kite was not made 
with the machinery for throwing it on or off the 
wind, but was simply a plain kite of the old 
pattern, but the third or main kite had all the 
new improvements. 

A fresh breeze was blowing, just the right sort 
for kite-flying. Tom held on to the cross-stick, 
on which was wound the string of the two upper 
kites ; the five-footer pulled rather hard, but ne 
managed to keep it well under control. Jack 
was busy in trying to start the ten-footer, to the 
back of which the string Tom held was now 
fastened. It was rather unmanageable, and 
made several dives and swoops before it began 
to ascend. But the instant it caught the wind 
the lialf-dozen boys who were hanging on the 
string were well aware of the fact, for it pulled, 
like a young cart-horse. 

“Let it out,” shouted Tom. “Gently! 
gently! ” 

The strain was almost too great, and the 
boys feared for the string, so the main was 
thrown half on the wind by means of the appa¬ 
ratus for that nurpose. The string was let out 
gradually, whilst Tom and Jack prepared the 
perambulator for the intended ride across the 
common. 

“We shall want a little more ballast, I 
think,” said Tom. “ Let’s put a few big stones 
on tlie floor. ” 

“ Very well. Is the string fixed to the cross¬ 
bar?” 

“Yes, and the bar well screwed down ; that 
won’t slip. They’ve let out nearly all the 
string ; it’s time we started. You mana^ the 
steering-line and III look after the winding in 
and out.” 

“ All right; mmp in.” 

They cUmbad into the superannuated per¬ 
ambulator, and it was a very tight fit. 

“ This won’t do,” said Tom; “ I’m so jam¬ 
med in I can’t move. I’ll sit on the seat, and 
you must manage on the floor; that will steady 
it too, if we go too fast.” 

Jack acquiesced and sat on the floor, lifting 
his legs off the ground as he best could. The 
boys handed him the steering-line of the main, 
which was now thrown off the wind so as not 
to pull, and put the remaining string on the 
crossbar fixed across the perambulator, which 
was under the control of Tom. 

“ Ready, Jack ? ’ 

“Yes.” 

“Right you are, bring her up to the \yind.” 

Jack slightly puUed his string, and the main 
kite partly fell towards the breeze. The effect 
was immediate, the carriage commenced to 
travel across the grass, all the boys foUowing it 
with cheers and shouts. 

“This is first-rate,” said Tom, “but my 
string is all gone, so we can’t let them go any 
higher.” 
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“ThU doesn’t make a half bad carriage,” 
said Jack, “only I wish 1 could keep my feet 
oir the ground. Every time we get a lurch I 
feme to grief.” 

“ Here’s a splendid smooth piece,” cried Tom ; 
“bring her up to wind a little more, and we 
shall go along like steam. Gently, now.” 

The monster obeyed the pull and did his best 
to drag the ciirriage along. The breeze became 
n little fresher, and the smooth piece of turf 
was travelled over at a most exhilarating 
X)ace. 

“This is something like a journey,” cried 
Tom, excitedly. “ Hold fast, Jack ; steady 
now ! ” 

This was addressed to the perambulator, which 
liad given a lurch. 

“ Isn’t the pilot a tremendous way up ! ” 
exclaimed Jack, gazing up to where the little 
kite was sailing, a mere speck in thtf sky. 

“ Tremendous,” echoed Tom, looking up also 
in admiration. At that moment a large sod of 
cut turf met the wheel of their conveyance, and 
before they could bring back their eyes to 
things terrestrial, they were shot to the ground. 
The fall made Jack involuntarily bring the 
main kite up to the wind ; another instant, and 
perambulator, Tom, and Jack w’ere Hying along 
the surface of the earth, the two boys hanring 
on to the string and crossbar with all their 
might, whilst a shout of dismay rose from all 
the s|)ectators. 

“ Pull the string. Jack,” shouted Tom, as he 
scudded along, his feet only occasionally touch¬ 
ing the CTOund. But Jack had abandoned his 
lines in his fall, and in recovering himself had 
only grasped the main string and the perambu¬ 
lator. In spite of all his efforts he could not 
reach the line. 

“Let me try,” said Tom, puffing for breath. 
He saw that there was danger ahead, for the 
common was being rapidly crossed, and when 
the hedge was reached the chances were that 
they would be thrown against some tree. So he 
made a grab at the lino and just managed to 
.seize it Unfortunately he had only one hand 
to do it with, and the pull tliat he gave was in 
the wrong direction; the kite was brought full up 
to the wind, and in a moment the wdiole crew 
of two boys and one perambulator weie flying 
through the air. 

The ballast had long ago been tipped out, so 
that apparently there was nothing now to save 
tliem from being carried away at the mercy of 
the wind. But fortunately the mistake of 
Tom was the means of ensuring their safety. 
The string was unable to bear the extra strain 
put upon it, and broke just as the boys were 
being floated over the hedge, and everything at 
the Attorn end came to the ground at once in 
a confused heap. The boys could liardly tell at 
first which limbs belonged to each, or whether 
they had become inextricably mixed up with 
the perambulator. However, they managed to 
scramble to their feet, and soon after the crowd 
of boys came running up to see what was the 
matter and inspect damages. In tlie first place, 
two wheels had come off their carriage, and a 
large piece was broken off the back. As re¬ 
garded the travellers, Jack had twisted his 
wrist and had a deep scratch across his right 
temple, whilst Tom had damaged his left leg 
and grown a big bruise on his forehead, whicn 
was turning all sorts of colours. Both were 
considerably shaken, and scarcely knew whether 
they were standing on their head or their heels, 
but fortunately they had sustained no perma¬ 
nent injury. 

“ Where’s the kite ? ” asked Jaek, feebly, so 
soon as he had recovered sufliciently to remem¬ 
ber what had happened. 

“ There she goes,” cried Tom, pointing to the 
three kites. The pilot and jiiiddle one were still 
flying, but the main was flapping about aim¬ 
lessly, gradually bringing the other two towards 
the ground They were several fields off, but 
the i:)arty set off in pursuit and at last managed 
to capture the end of the string and pull the 
whole set safely to earth. 

“ I’ve had about enough for this afternoon,” 
said Tom ; “ my head’s awfully sore, I think I 
must have run on it without knowing.” 


“ Next time we take them out we’ll tie the 
end of the string to a house,” said Jack ; 
“ travelling is all very well if you don’t carry it 
too far.” 

“ Fortunate for us the string wasn’t strong 
enough ; I don’t see what we can use, though, 
unless we can borrow the Atlantic cable.” 

“ We’ll manage it somehow,” remarked Jack, 


in the tone of a boy who has the resouices of 
the world at his command. “ We’ll send the 
kite up to the moon yet.” 

“ I don’t mind your sending the kite up,” 
said Tom, “ but 1 shall decline to to up after 
it unless wo can invent some genUer way of 
I coming down than ’'Hching head first into a 
* hedge.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

W E were not left long to indulge our trium¬ 
phant feelings at the retreat of the 
cavalry. Our cheers had not quite subsided, 
and most of us W’ere engaged in reloading our 
rifles at our own discretion, when a staff-officer 
was seen to gallop furiously up to our colonel, 
exchange a few words with liim, point towards 
something with his sword, and then gallop 
away. 

The colonel put spurs to his horse. He was 
thoroughly roused by that time. The colonel 
(not the horse) had a face like the moon in a 
fog, and a voice that had become absolutely 
trumpet-like. 

“ West - Swigginton - Rifle - Volunteers ! ” he 
shouted, pointing to the hillock where the artil¬ 
lery was still blazing at us, “we are oixlered to 
take these guns ! Now is our chance for glory ! 
Right about face—quick—stay—halt ! By the 
right—(irc’is / ” 

Non-militaiy readers will understand that we 
were dressed already—of course ; propriety re¬ 
quired that; but we were in such disorder that 
it became necessary to rearrange the companies 
in straight lines—if possible—each man looking 
to his rigJU. 

When W’e were dressed, the colonel again 
began the order, “ Quick— ” when the sergeant 
touched his cap and whispered confidentially, 
“ Rear rank’s in front, sir.” 

The colonel’s enthusiasm could not brook 
trivial interruption. “ I know it,” he said 
aloud (venturing, I fear, on an untruth), “ but 
what matters that ? Are British volunteers to 
be hampered in the moment of action by such a 
paltry consideration ? Are not rear-raiik men as 
good as front-rank men ? ” 

Even to our i^orance this seemed such a self- 
evident truth, that we could not help giving the 
sentiment a cheer, and we felt that, with all bis 
faults, our little colonel was in advance of his 
times. 


“ Quick ma-a-a-rch !” he shouted, and away 
we went at the hillock in the face of a cannonade 
that would have decimated us. Our sergeant 
retired to his place in disgust. 

“ Halt! fire a volley !—no—stay ! ” 

I was near the colonel at the moment, and 
heard him muttering to himself, “ How in the 
world are they to fire a volley in colunm ? 
They’d shoot each other, even with blank cart¬ 
ridge! Tush! They invst do it somehow 
before charging ; ” then aloud, “ Point high, 
boys, well in the air—at one hundred yards— 
ready ! Present! ” 

A withering volley went up into the blue sky, 
for even the most obtuse felt the danger, in our 
circumstances, of the well-know’ii battle-cry, 
“Aim low! ” 

After the spattering fire of the late men and 
the ill-kept rifles had ceased, we got the oriler 
to fix swords, which we did with wild enthu¬ 
siasm (and much confusion in the case of men 
who did not know' rightly how to do it), feeling 
that we were now’ about to come to close quarters, 
to use the Briton’s favourite w'eapon, “cold 
steel.” 

“ Prepare to charge ! ” cried the colonel. 

Not being unanimous on this point, some ol 
us brought our rifles to the shoulder, some to the 
8lo])e, and others to the long trail. 

“ Quick ma-a-a-rch ! ” 

A general growl of expletives and exclama¬ 
tions ran through the ranks as w e stepped off, 
for clumsy men used their points too freely. 

“ Keep up the points, boys ; well up I ” cried 
the colonel, hastily—“ eha-a-a-rge I ” 

“Up guards, and at ’em 1 ” could not have 
been resjKinded to with greater enthusiasm. 
With a wild cheer we dashed up the hill. The 
artillery limbered up and galloped away before 
w’e gained the summit. We were panting, and 
in an iiiextiicable mob. 

Rather disap]>ointed—for we had counted on 
taking the guns, ]>crhap.s prisoncra—we never¬ 
theless gave vent to three fervent cheers at the 
taking of the hill. 

It took us some time to I'e-form, but we wore 
in great good-humour, and I for one felt that 
if ever w’e were called on to engage in real war¬ 
fare we should be well able to take care of our¬ 
selves. 
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From the point which we had gained we had 
s splendid view of the field of battle. All 
round ^ us •*:he common was dotted with men, 
marching in solid columns or ndrancing to at¬ 
tack in line, or thrown out as skirmishers, or 
barging in cavalry squadrons, while the rattle 
af musketry and the thunder of heavy guns was 
.'ontinuoiis, and the resulting smoke rolled 
lazily along the ground. Wihl cries and wild 
.'ommands, mingled with w ilder cheers, gave a 
touch of reality to the mimic battle, wliich sent 
i thrill through my frame. 

“No wonder,” said I, in a low, excited tone 
to one w’ho stood next to me, “ that British 
>^gulars are so often victorious when such a grand 
iisplay is made even by British volunteers.” 

I looked up. It was Cousin George, with 
he usual good-humoured hut sarcastic smile on 
iis lips. 

“Yes, it is very fine,” he said, pointing to 
i body of men in front of us w ho were advancing 
0 dislodge another body from a clump of furze, 
n the midst of which they kept up a tre- 
nendous fire on the advancing force ; “you see 
these fellows ? *’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ That is Colonel Slog’s battalion ; he has 
ordered to support liing^vood, wdiosc men 
>ccupy the scrub, but with his usual clearness 
)f perception. Slog has mistaken them for the 
•nemy, and, as you see, is attacking them, 
lingwood, with liis wonted hot temper, is evi- 
lenUy bent on giving him a w’arm reception, 
hongh he understands the mist'vkewell enough.” 

“ >NTiy, Geor^, l>ow can you possibly know 
ill that ? ” said^I, looking up in suqmse. 

“ West - Swiggington - llitlo - Volunteers, eyes 
'Iran/ / ” shouted the colonel at that moment. 

George left me without answering, and we 
rere immediately afterwards thrown forward as 
I body of skirmishers. 

I used to observe in those early days that 
skirmishing suited our battalion admirably, for 
i relieved the men from that constant and irk¬ 
some touching to the pivot Hank and attention 
» dressing, which were more or less needful in 
ine or column. In skirmishing, you see, our 
aen had a free-and-easy way of effecting a 
gambling advance or retreat, without much re- 
fini to dressing or distance, which was quite to 
ieir taste—a species of relaxation in its way. j 
Moreover, oi>portunity w’as alForded to our bad 
aen for drawing more or less into little groups, 
md indulging in light conversation during this 
ight infantry drill as they rambled to and fro. 
bat in spite of this looseness we did our work 
not so badly, for there were eiiou"li of men 
imong us with good ears and memories to keep 
IS up to the bugle-calls, while the “closing,*' 
“extending,” forming rallying-squares, and 
■elieving skirmishers, afforded scope for the 
mperabundant energies of our troublesome men. 

Svhile the battle w'as raging thus pleasantly 
ill around us, I could not help thinking how 
rlessed a thing it would be if real warfare were 
u bloodless ! Strange to say, the thought had 
oarely occurred when I tripped over a root of 
furze and received a violent blow’ on my nose, 
from, which a crimson stream flowed over my 
[ips and chin. My white handkerchief was 
instantly bespattered with it Fortunately, in 
rar advance my part of the line came just then 
3 n a swampy piece of ground, where I found 
water to wash my nose, and checked the flow of 
blood. I soon found more w'ater than was 
required for that purpose. It deepened as we 
advanced, until I and the files near me were up 
lo the knees. The bugle sounded the halt at 
that moment. My duty was to seek the nearest 
cover and lie down. A clump of rushes was 
close ahead of me—I rushed at them with several 
men and crouched. We were insbintly wet to 
:he waist. One or two men, I observed, refused 
to take this ground, turned aside and crowded 
on the line where the ground was drier. I 
despised these men in my ignorance. 1 have 
siiice learned to respect them. 

I was beginning to shiver, when the retreat 
sounded. In my haste to get out of the bog I 
fell on my hands and knees, thus almost com- 
pb'ting my bath, besides covering myself with a 
good deal of mud, W’hich was adhesive in its 


nattire. Soon after we closed on our centre, 
retired at the double, and resumed our place in 
the battalion. 

I observed that a good many of our men 
showed symptoms of having tried the bog, and 
that the colonel’s horse had been down. The 
little man himself, however, seemed only rising 
to the occasion. His eyes absolutely flashed, 
and hLs face was so red it seemed ready to burst 
out into flame. 

Suddenly a troop of volunteer cavalry was 
seen as if bearing down on us. 

“ Form square! ” shouted the colonel. 

We formed square anyhow ; and the result 
was a formation resembling, so to speak, an 
irregular rhomboid. 

In his eagerness to have it well done, the 
colonel allowed himself to be shut out of the 
square. The volunteer cavalry came down like 
a wolf on the fold ! They were not attacking 
us, however. We chanced to be friends. They 
were charging the enemy a short distance off on 
our left, whom we had hitherto believed to be 
our supports, and treated accordingly. The 
cavalry went past like a whirlwind. Many of 
the horses were thorough-bred. They were all 
mad with excitement; so w’ere the riders ; so 
was our colonel’s horse, which was also 
thorough-bred. It took the bit in its teeth, and 
‘oined in the charge. A staff-officer came gal¬ 
oping up to us at the same instant. 

“ Where is the officer in command of this 
battalion ? ” he demanded, or w’ords to that 
effect. 

“ Charging with the volunteer cavalry, sir,” 
answered the captain of No. 1 company, step¬ 
ping out and saluting, with his left hand in his 
trousers x>ocket. We wore peg-tops at that 
time, you see, and had not attained to a perfect 
knowledge of military etiquette. 

Before the officer could reply, our colonel came 
racing back breathless. 

“’Sense me, sir—ha !—he ran away—can’t 
s’lute—lost sword—cap also—” 

“ Never mind, sir,” interrapted the officer. 
“ Deploy your battalion into line, and charge 
the enemy on yonder mound. Drive them over 
the other side and hold it.” 

I cannot remember the exact military phraseo- 
logy, but this was the substance of his order. 

“Re-form column!” roared the colonel, 
without a moment’s delay. 

We did it somehow, chiefly through the mira¬ 
culous energy of our drill sergeant, who, like 
his commanding officer, rose to the occasion— 
rose almost 8Ui)erior to it. 

“ Deploy on No. 1 I ” howled the colonel. 

This was a familiar formation. We did it 
creditably, except that No. 3, turning to the 
front too .soon, found itself in rear of No. 2 ; 
while No. 5, bein^ commanded by its ensign, a 
timid man, and little, so that he did not see 
clearly w’hat he was doing, continued the march 
about a company’s distance too far before dis¬ 
covering his error. 

These trifles being rectified, we were gallantly 
led by our capless, swordless colonel to the 
storming of the height before us. It was not 
very high, so we went up at the double, in the face 
of a fusilade so appalling that I verily believe 
we should have been cut off to a man if ball- 
cartridge had been used. 

As it was, w’e lost only two of our number, 
who fell over some rough ground and so damaged 
their shins and knees as to feel themselves en¬ 
titled to lie still. 

Obviously the enemy had resolved to sell their 
lives dearly—they stood so firm and let us come 
so close ; but, just when we were about muzzle to 
muzzle, and some of the more excitable spirits 
on both sides were on the point of real fighting, 
the stalF-oflicer who had come to us before gal¬ 
loped up, and, in a voice of thunder, ordered the 
enemy to retire. 

They did so, meekly. TJien, making a grand 
final rush—forgetting, however, to fix swords— 
we crowned the height with as hearty a cheer as 
our labouring chests could compass. 

This was the grand climax of the day, being 
the final charge which, as prearranged, was to 
gain our side the victon.’. It was in a peculiar 
sense a climax to me, for, just as we topped the 


height, a big sand-hole appeared in front of me. 
It was too late to check my impetuous rush. I 
made a wild leap in the hope of clearing it, but 
missed my spring, tripi)ed on the edge, and went 
into it headlong. 

After that all was darkness and oblivion. 
When I recovered consciousness I feund myself 
lying in a strange bed in an unfamiliar room 
with Cousin George at my side. 

“ That’s your sort, old fellow,” he said, in a 
cheery voice, “ have another sip. There, you’ll 
be as right as a trivet in a day or two. ” 

“ What has happened, George ? ” I asked, 
faintly. “Where am I ?” 

“ Oh, nothing particular, only you’ve been 
within an ace of breaking your neck.” 

“ Breaking my neck I ' 

“Ay, don’t you remember diving into tho 
sand-hole. You’ve probably saved the life of 
our reviewing officer too.” 

The mention of the sand-hole brought every¬ 
thing back to memory like a flash of light—the 
sham fight, the rattling musketry and roaring; 
cannon, the approving fair ones, the applauding 
multitudes, the smoke and dust, and the daring 
little boys who stood in rows before us wher¬ 
ever we w’ent, and fell flat down at every dis¬ 
charge, rolling in the agonies of mortal wounds, 
and leaping up to chaff us with derisive laughter 
—all came back to mind on the instant. 

“ Is it long past ? ” I inquired. 

“ Only an hour or so.” 

“What d’ye mean, George, about saving 
the— ” 

“ Why, don’t you know—oh, of course you. 
don’t! Weil, it seems that just after you dived 
so neatly into that hole the reviewing officer 
galloped up the height with his staff and camo 
suddenly to the same hole where you were lying 
helplessly. His horse stopped dead on the edge, 
and the general himself shot over his head. 
There is little doubt that he w’ould have been 
seriously hurt—perhaps killed—if he had not 
plunged right into your arms. The result was 
that he only got a severe shaking, while your 
buffershii) had nearly all your small remainder 
of wind ariven out of your body. Depend upon 
it, my boy, that this review will be tlie making 
of you.’* 

George was ever too sanguine. The making 
of me has not yet been accomplished. But 
this I can truly say, in conclusion, that a vast 
addition to my store of military knowled^, a 
more profound acquaintance with the cap^ili- 
ties of what 1 may style my amateur profession,, 
and the friendship of one of the best men in 
the regular service, resulted from my experiences 
on the day of the grand Muddlebur}’ Volunteer 
Review. 



who’s afkaiu ? 
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MODEL STEAM-ENGINES, AND 
HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

By Paul N. Hasluck, 

Author of Lathe-tcork,’* etc. 

CHAPTER V. 

H erewith are drawings of an engine with an 
oscillating cylinder. This form of con¬ 
struction economises space and weight; it is 
..liso more simple than ;^ide-valve cylinders. In 


of piston, yV in. for each of the projections of 
the two covers, and the same distance left vacant 
at each end. The diameter of the cylinder j 
across the flanges is in., and a semicircular 
rib is shown in the middle. Each cover is held 
on by six hexagon-headed bolts, placed equidifl- 
tant round it, tapped into the flange. These 
bolts are not shown in the lower cover. 

The piston-rod is shown out from the cylinder 
to its fullest extent. The rod is of round steel 
I in- diameter. The crank-pin head is of brass 


should be made near the middle of this bearing. 
The same remarks apjdy to the bearing it 
through which the trunnion passes. 

The fly-wheel is marked a in Fig. 1 ; it is cust 
iron 2i inches in diameter and f in. wide on 
the rim. The rim should be half an inch thick 
at least, and the boss in the centre as wide as 
the rim. If bored fairly true the casting need 
not be tunied on its edge, though it will look 
better if bright. A small key should be used 
to fix the fly-wheel on the shaft. This latter, 




Fig. 2. 

shown broKcn off in the drawing, project 
slightly, and carries a small disc with two pin 
which engage in a fork on the end of the pro 
peller shaft and so drive it, and the screw’ at 
tached to its end. 

The valve-face of the standard, i$, Fig. 1 
must bo made perfectly flat and at right angle 
to the boring for the crank-shaft v. Fig. 
shows the face of this standard as it would I 
seen in Fig. 2 if the cylinder was removed. 1 
is convenient to turn the valve-face in the lath 
and at tlie same time cut the ciicular frroovi 
which, after being stopped by plugging at hot 
top and bottom, forms the supply and exhaui 
ports respectively. The face nia^’ be made fla 
by tiling when a lathe is not available, aud tb 
groove cut by means of a circular cutter. Th 
IS an amiular bit ivitb teeth on its edge whic 
cut a chaunel^but do not touch the inner part. 

Through the centre of the valve-face a hoi 
is bored to receive the cylinder trunnion. Th; 
trunnion, Fig. 4, is a steel pin screwed into th 
valve-face of the cylinder (see Fig. 3, section < 
cylinder showing valve-face and steam-ways 
The outer end is threaded for a nut, i»; this hi 
a washer beneath it aud keeps the cylinder cluj 
against the standard,with tlic faces of the vah i 
held together steam-tight, yet so that the cylii 
der may oscillate freely. A spiral spring 
the nut is sometimes used, but in good work tl 
adjustment is made with o pair of lock-nuts. Tl 
hole through the standard must be jx-rfcctly i 
riirht angles to the face, and the trunniou in tl 
cylinder must also be porpendiculai- to the vulv 
face, or the two faces cannot come togeth 
steam-tight. 

The stuffing-box, i, of the piston is made \vi{ 
a gland diawn down on the piukin^ by' tv 
screws. This arrangement is .shown in se ctic 
at Fig. 5. The method of fitting the glaiv 
whether by screwing direct into the bo-ss of tl 
cylinder cover as .sliown at the right in Fig. 
or by screws ttipjjed through the flange as in tl 


Fig 

-all oscillating engines the cylinder is mounted 
on trunnions or gudgeons so that it may swing 
to and fro through a small arc, and allow the 
piston-rod to follow the motion of the crank. No 
connecting rod is required in this engine, the 
piston-rod being attached direct to the crank- 
pin. 

The illustration shows an engine specially 
ada]>tcd for propelling a model boat. The entire 
machine is kept low down, which is generally 
necessary for small boats. The fly-wheel is 
shown much heavier than are those atliched to 
toyshop engines, but it is not unnecessarily 
large. Exi)eriraents show that a weighty fly¬ 
wheel is required on an engine which has the 
constant drag of a screw propeller to overcome. 
This fact is ignored by some makers of engines, 
and I have known cases where a useless engine 
has been made effective by the substitution of a 
much heavier fly-wheel. 

The framework on which the cylinder is 
mounted, and which also generally serves to 
carry the bearings for the driving shaft, may Ik* 
of almost any desimi. There is no set |«itteru 
for this purpose, and it rests with the designer 
to fashion his pattern according to fancy. The 
form shown possesses the essential character¬ 
istics. It is strong, yet light; there is a ^od 
ba.se by which to secure the engine to the imll 
of the boat. Suitable provisions are made for 
the bearings of the crank-shaft, also for the 
valve-face and the cylinder trunnion. So long 
as these are provided for the mere conto^U" is of 
little importance. 

Fig. 1 gives a side elevation, and Fig. 2 an 
end view of the same engine. The cylinder is 
1 in. bore and 1 in. stroke. The length without 
- r« is li in., that allows ^ in. for thickness 
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screwed on to the end of the rod. Though 
shown as a solid piece, it would be better if this 
head was cut across horizontally at the diameter 
of the crank-pin, and the cap secured by two 
screws. The crank-pin is marked E. It is steel 
riveted into the disc which forms the crank. A 
crank-arm would do equally well, and the disc is 
shown simply as illustrating a different plan. 
The disc r is fixed on the crank-shaft either by 
screwing, by a transverse pin, or by a key. 

The crank-shaft is i in. steel, and should be 
turned smooth and parallel to fit the hole in the 
standard. This hole should also be smooth and 
parallel, which it will be if properly bored with 


Fig. 3. 

a suitable tool. A long bearing has no more 
friction than a short one, though a contrary 
opinion seems to be prevalent. A small bole 
for supplying the oil necessary for lubrication 




Ici't-liaiid illustratiou, is quite optional. By 
referring to Fig. 5, the con.struction of the two 
forme of stuffing-boxes will be understood. The 
"land belonging to each is shown separate im¬ 
mediately above the sections. The same letter- 
lug is used in both, a is the cylinder cover 
with the projecting boss into which the gland n 
is fitted. The space for the stuffing or packing 




Is marked c. This is filled with lamp cotton, 
and when the gland is screwed down the cotton 
is compressed so that it makes a steam-tight 
fitting for the piston-rod to slide in. The hole 
for the piston-rod is shown through the centre^s 
of both sections. As before explained, the gland 
on the left is secured by two screws shown in 
the section ; it is fitted into a plain cylindrical 
hole. The other gland is threndcd to screw 
direct into the cylinder cover, which is tapped to 
receive it. The first method is the one always 
employed in large engines. The screwed gland 
has a milled edge, so that it may he turned with 
the thumb and finger. 

The action of the valves in a double-action 
o^icillating cylinder will be best explained by 
reference to Fig. 3. This shows the taco of the 
'tandard and the section of the cylinder. Tlicro 
is a flat face to the cylinder, usually circular; 
this has the two steam-ways, a, a, bored in it. 
'fliese holes meet others, drilled from the ends 
of the cylinder, parallel with its bore, and con¬ 
duct tfie steam to the ends of the cylinder 
tlirough the passages at h, b. On the face of 
tlie standard are two holes a and b drilled from 
the back, one to receive the steam from the 
boiler, the other to take the exhaust pipe. 
These holes are not bored through but com¬ 
municate with the circular groove c, d. This 
groove is stopped at c and /. The cylinder is 
^aced against the standard and hold close to it, 
as shown in Fig. 1, by means of the trunnion 
illustrated by Fig. 4. 



Fig. 4. 


When the cylinder is vertical, as shown in Fig. 
% the port-holes aie opposite the solid part ol the 
faae c and/. Suppose live steam issues from a and 
tilLs c, directly the cylinder is moved on one side 
iud one of the port-holes comes over the gi’oove 
f, the steam enters the cylinder and, prc-ssiug 
against tlie piston,comi>els the crank to revolve. 
By the same motion the other port is uncovered 
iiito d and the dead steam escapes. When the 
c} Under again reaches a vertical position the 
steam-ports are again closed, but the momentum 
of the fly wheel carries it over the dead centre 
and then the positions of the ports are reversed. 
The one formerly over the exhaust now opens to 
the live steam smd vice versd. Thus fhe steam 
is admitted alternately at both sides of the 
piston, and so the engine continues to work. 

{To be continued.) 


THE BESTS ON RECORD. 

The A:.:ateuii Championships. — Pole 
Jumping. — The Championship Meeting at 
Birmingham on tlie 16th of July will be the 
principal topic in athletic circles for .some time 
to come. It was the second meeting .since the 
formation of the Amateur Athletic Associatiou, 
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and the first in the Midlands, in accordance with 
the agreement that the annual contests should 
take place in rotation in the capital, the Mid¬ 
land counties, and the Northern counties. The 
number of spectators, over fourteen thousand, 
that crowded Aston Lower Grounds was gi*eater 
than ever before met at an athletic gathering, 
and the spiorts were in every way worthy of the 
occasion. 

Both the American champions, Myera and 
Merrill, had entered—Myers for three races, 
Merrill for one—and, though some of our best 
men were, from various causes, unable to com¬ 
pete, the programme was a good representative 
one. Notwithstanding the presence of the Yan¬ 
kee, W'. P. Phillips, L.A.C., won the hundred 
yards in the mystic 10^ sec., \yhich at first- 
class meetings is always reached and never sur¬ 
passed, let the C 0 U 1 S 6 be up-hill or down-hill, 
and the wind blow how or where it listeth. The 
mile was won bj the vice-president of the As¬ 
sociation, B. 11. Wise, O.U.A.C., in 4 min. 24§ 
sec.—beating the hitherto invincible W. G. 
George, w’ho had not long risen from a sick-bed, 
by some five yards. In the seven miles walking 
race, won by J. W. Raby, of Ashton, in 54 min. 
48 .sec., the magnificent way in W’hich the 
Yoilkshireman walked the American to a stand¬ 
still was i^erhaps the feature of the meeting. 
G. M. Nchan, Blackheatli Harriers, won the 
four miles easily in 20 min. 25^ .sec.; Maurice 
Davin, Carrick-on-Suir A.C., put the 16-lb. 
weight 39ft. 6iin., and his brother, P. Davin, 
of the same club, won the high jump neatly 
and gracefully w ith 6ft. O^in. 

Each of the Irishmen scored another victory, 
for Maurice Davin threw tlie 16-lb. hammer 
98ft. lOin., and his younger hrotlier secured 
the long jump with the splendid distance of 
22ft. lliu., on, however, a slightly sloping 
ground. Myers won the quarter-mile in the 
best time yet of 43J sec., and of this perform¬ 
ance we will .speak in a future article, in which 
we intend summarising his c<areer in this country; 
and he was also entered for the half-mile, but 
did not start, and the race fell to Sidney Baker, 
L.A.C., with the slow result of 2 min. 2^ sec. 
The hundred and twenty yards hurdle race, 
which has since given rise to .so much unplea- 
1 santness, was won by G. P. C. Lawrence, 
O.U.A.C., in 16sec., and the two miles steeple¬ 
chase w’as carried off by John Ogden, of the 
Birchfield Harriers, in 11 min. 7^ sec. G. A. 
Dunning’s 54 min. 34 secs, for the ten miles is 
the best on record, with the exception of J. E. 
Warhurton’s rather doubtful 54 min. 6^ sec., 
and in those books in which Warburton’s per¬ 
formance is ignored will supersede the previous 
best of 54 min. 49 sec. which stands against 
the name of J. Gibb. Warburton’s record, 
however, would seem to be sufficiently authen¬ 
ticated, and so no further notice of Dunning’s 
most capital performance is here necessary. 

Of the magnificent pole jumping of Tom Ray, 
of U1 version, there is really little to say. Some 
two years ago he astonished the world by flying 
like a bird over the astounding height of lift. 
2^in., and at the championship meeting he 
beat his own record by a quarter of an inch. To 
rise lift. Sin. at a bound would seem to any 
but Lakemen almost incredible. We wonder 
how many of our readers were aware of the 
enormous height it is posrible to clear with the 
aid of the stick. Strachan’s unsuccessful 10ft. 
lOiu. was “ tall ” enough, but lift. Sin. !! 
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SOME OF THE SENTIMENTS SCORN ! 
“ Cut! No—shave, of coiurse!" 


D. G. (llereford.)—In the mnin, yes. 

Scotch Laddie has made the w. mlcrful discover)* that 
in starting our “Lifeboat Fund" we said the subject 
was one that should appeal iiTe8istil)ly to every 
“ English heart," and he writes us a letter of nearly 
six pages to point out the evil of our wa>*8 in thus 
gratuitously insulting the “Scotch heart!" Mr. 
Ballantyne also comes In for a fair share of the lec¬ 
ture. Silly boy! wo are ashamed of you, and can 
only hope that you speak but for yourself, and not 
in any way in the name or by the authority of those 
whom you claim to represent. We do not believe 
that “any true Scotch boy would feel that his coun- 
tr>’ had been insulted," aud we rejoice to know that 
not a few of the collecting cards are in Scottish 
haud.s. Even the smallest glimmeriug of intelligence 
should have enabled you to see that the word was 
used as one uses it in speaking of the English lan¬ 
guage or the English fiible—terms as world-embrac¬ 
ing as they well could be. Perhaps not the least 
funny part of the matter is that Mr. Hallautyne flails 
from beyond the border, ond the Editor bears aJi 
honoured Scottish name, and is not a little proud of 
his descent. Now that “Scotch Laddie" has eased 
his Diind. he may possibly send up something for tiic 
Fund, which he has failed to do at present! We never 
expect very great things, however, from boys who 
write letters of that kind. There are those wlio 
prefer to act and leave others to grumble; and there 
are lads who, while apt to criticise others, never by 
any chance do anything themselves ! 

Duly Son.—S ee our articles on Rats and Mice as Pets. 
L. S. B. Y.—B’s hen produced the greatest proportion 
of clilcks. Nine-elevenths is greater than seven- 
ninths. 

W. T. Care.—U se benzine to clean gloves. 

Aquarius.— 1. Yes. 2. J. B. Johnson swam the milo 
at Hendon Welsh Harp on 22nd June, 1S72, in 28min. 
24i8ec. 

Mat Flower, Perrins, and Others.—Wd do not an¬ 
swer (luestions out of ordinary arithmetic iKKiks. 
Some of the ({uestions you send us are old friends, 
which we had the pleasure (?) of attacking in our 
8 cho«»lda 3 rs: and the answers are printer! in the lx>oks 
which we then used, and still ixrsschs. 

Augustine.—A steam tricycle is of course a locomo¬ 
tive, any quantity of Icjral quibbles to the contrary 
notwithstanding, and it is sure to be inclu<ied 
amongst the conveyances covererl by the Act, even 
should some decision rule that it ii? iiutsuat present. 
It would bo a very dangerous thing for boys to play 
with. If you want a tricycle get a tricycle; if you 
want a light steam-carriage get such a carriage, but 
call it by its proper name, and drive it in proper 
places, with proper precautions. 

One of the Crowd.— l. lilarl Beaconsfiold was married 
to .Mrs. Lewis. 2. The Volunteer Review was held 
in Hyde Park on June 23, 18(i0, the same year that 
the first meeting of the National Rifle A.s 80 ciation 
took place on Wimbledon Common, and ftlr. Edward 
Rosa won the Queen's Prize. 3. “ Aide-de-camp" has 
such an obvious meaning and origin that surely you 
can discover it for yourself. 

Darkie.—P hillis means “a green bough." 
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A VoRKSilIRK BoY.-French-poliBh your pinewood or 
yet some colourleaa varnisli. It is made by '‘iMO'y 
Tti*' five ounces of shellac in a quart of spirits-of- 
whie, and boiling for a few minutes with al>out three- 
niiarters of a pound of recently-heated auim^ char¬ 
coal lh«ss the liquor through silk, and filter through 
blotting-paper. It will dry in a few minutes and 
hhonld be applied In a room where there is no dust. 

It can be used on drawings and pnnU when they 
have been sized, and on oil pictures when thoroughly 
dry. 2. See our articles, 

LHvid SiMPSOK.— If your feet are as bad as you say. 
you had better go to a doctor. Blisters should be 
attended to on the day they appear. If you leave 
them alone they will frequently get all right, but if 
vou mess them about as you have done they are sure 
to give trouble. See our articles on Training. 

A.N Admirer.— Drill a hole in your coins. A bradawl 
will do. 

Fi.NN.—Do the ladles of Belfast never wear flowers in 
their bonnets? Are there no drapers’shops in the 
Linen City ? What do you mean by telling us that 
no artificial leaves are procurable in your neighbour¬ 
hood ? 

H H WILL BE CLEVER.— 1. We looked through a brick 
on page 238 in our last volume. Why do you not 
keep the indexes? 2. A mirror is made by coaUng 
glass with quicksilver and Unfoil, and we have ex¬ 
plained how to do it. Use your eyes, and you wi I 
soon find out where looking-glasses are sold. 

3. Leave it alone till you are a little cleverer. 

A Lover of Your Paper,— We know of no good bwk 
at the price. Captain Abney’s “Photography 
might suit you, but it costs more than you say. 

G. R. N.—To clean coral boll it, and put a little o.xalic 
^ acid into the water. 

“OUR Serial stories.”— All our kind correspondents 
—and they are far too numerous to particularise— 
who have written U) us endorsing our note on this 
subject in No. 114 are heartily thanketl. We rejoice 
to see that amongst the writers are the heads of some 
of the largest private and public schools, and others 
occupying official positions. Such spontaneous te^ 
timony, coming from such quarters, to the b>KR 
appreciation in which the Bov s OWN Paper is held, 
and as to the good it is doing, cannot but encourage 
and strengthen us in our responsible laboure. Of 
course we did not expect to please all, aud the una¬ 
nimity of our correspondents is therefore all the more 
gratifying. One writer, wlio “ takes forty-three 
n)piea of the Boy’s Own Paper for his Sumlay- 
sehool,” further shows that he has the “ succcm of 
the paper wholly at heart,” by sending us something 
for our Note B*x>k. Another correspondent writes 
from a Birkenhead school, in which “ upwards of 
2t)0 hoys take in the paper.” The head of a Dartfonl 
grammar-school writes: “As a constant rea«ler of 
the ‘ Christian' a.s well as of the Boy .s Ow.n I aper. 

I am so far qualified to give an opinion on both. I 
certainly w..uld not place the former indlscriini- 
iiutely in the hands of luy pupils . . but the latter 
must change its character before I hesitate to pennit 
its freest circulation, or cease to «lelight in its prov¬ 
ing so great an attraction ft>r l)i*ys.” 

Words of Cheer. —I’he head of St. Joseph's School. 
Upper Norwoo<l, write.s: "I have been an admirer 
of the Bov’S OWN Paper from the commencement, 
and must congratulate you heartily on its 
deserved success. The gentlemanly and healthy 
tone observable in all its pages is just what we re- 
(lulre to counteract the influence of the perniciou.s 
tmsh with which the market is flooiled. I have in¬ 
troduced it uito the higher standards of this school 
as an occasional ‘ reader,’ and 1 find that it answers 
well, and affords a pleasant variety in our reading 
lessons I have also brought it under the notice of 
ninny of my professional brethren, and they have 
also found it useful.” 

LANDSEER. -The ineamng of the words, “ l^tly, the 
subject may receive a final drawlng-in with a brush 
and some very thin colours lengthened out with 
spirits of tun»entine,” is this Use a brush instead 
of charcoal or crayon for putting in the outline of 
your subject when you put it in in its corrected 
■form prior to painting. Kememlier that the advice 
given to young painters in the article in question is 
that the position and proportions of the principal 
portions oT the subject should l»e first indicated in 
chnrcoal, and that the drawing should then be more 
carefully put In with crayon. This having lieen done, 
you can correct and improve tlie crayon ouUiiie with 
llie brush and thin colour as alK>ve descrilied. A 
• ‘ rigger ” is the liest bnish for this purpose. 1 his is, 
however, explained in the article in question (see 
Boy’s own Paper for April 30. pn. 492 403), 

where attention is also called to the fact that the 
meilium to be employed for thinning the colour is 
spirits of turpentine. In brief, when drawing the 
subject in for the last time before you commence 
painting, USE A BRUSH AND LiquiD COLOLRS instead 
of charcoal or crayon. 

Zkro —Most of the current biographies, such as “Men 
of the Time.” give Kasipie as .Mr. Glailstone’s birth¬ 
place We did not know that he had lilm.self stated 
timt he was horn at 02, Rodney Street. Liverpool, 
though we know that he i-s frequently claimed as a 
Liverpudlian. The fact of a local photographer sell¬ 
ing pktures of the house is hardly a jiruu/ that the 
Premier w as bom in it. 

llEUnKRT SHACKLETOn. - Lord Nelson was a Norfolk 
lu.in, born at Burnham Thorpe. Wellington was 
rn In Dublin, or, according to some autborltiee, at 
Ml Castle, in MeatlL 


Mechanic.— Babington’s “Manual of British Botany, ’ 
published by Van Voorst, or Sir W'. J. Hooker’s 
“ Student’s Hora,” published by Macmillan and Co. 

AN Expectant Enquirer. — l. A vowel before two I 
d’s is always pi-ononnced short, before one d it is 
generally long—hence Slidder is not pronounced | 
Slider. 2. Try' one of the “ Educators." and if you 
work hard you will soon master the language. 

3. 'i’he mosses were.all smashed up. 

11. A. E.—To tread water you use your feet exactly as 
if walking upstairs, and what yon have been told is 
wrong. Why not trj' for yourself ? 

Fret.— Messrs. Cliurchill and Co., 28, W'ilson Street, 
Finsbury, puldlsli a set of seven books containing 
fretwork patterns. They are known as “ Williams’s 
Ornamental Designs,” and may perhaps be obtaineil 
elsewhere. The first work costs three shillings, and 
is devoted to picture-frames, small brackets, pockets, 
racks, letters, and figures. The second hook costs 
four shillings, and contains over a hundred patterns 
of brackets. The third hook has nearlya hundred 
miscellaneous articles, and cosU four shillings : and 
the fourth, costing two shillings, has a somewhat 
similar collection. The fifth book, price half a- 
crown, has over a hundred silhouettes, scrolls, 
crosses, ami patterns for Inlaying. The sixth, at 
half the price, has a smaller collection, with a doll’s 
carriage, a card-case, etc. The seventh book, price 
half-a-crown. contains over si.xty easels, work- 
baskets, match-boxes, etc. The designs are all diffe¬ 
rent and of full size. Always trace your pattern on 
to tissue-paper, and paste the copy on to the wood 
hy applying the paste to the wood, and carefully 
laying the paper on it, commencing at one of the 
sides, so as to avoid wrinkles. You can use carbon- 
paper if you like, and so make many copies at once. 

A very good French polish for fretwork is made by 
dissolving an ounce of picked shellac, and half an 
ounce each of gum-arabic and gum-copal, in three- 
quarters of a pint of splrits-of-wlne. Strain the solu¬ 
tion through fine muslin, and let it be as thick as 
treacle in warm weather. There are some good 
hints as to fretwork in Part V. of Ward and Lock’s 
“ Every Man his own Mechanic," price sixpence. 

—Messrs. Cassell and C!o. publish “ The Educa¬ 
tional Year Book;" it costs six shilling, and con¬ 
tains a great deal of information reganiing scholar¬ 
ships, examinations, and other such matters. For 
Government examination-papers consult “The Re¬ 
port of the Civil Seiw’lce Commissioners" for any 
year you w’ant—the last is always the best. The 
Report is obtainable from Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
wootle. West Harding Street, Fetter Lane, and costs 
three shillings and fourpeuce. 

A. J. T.—Yen can get hair for a violin-bow at almost 
any musical instrument shop. It is sold in hanks. 

H. w.—The venerable “Boy’s Own Book” is sold 
hy Crosby Lockwood and (5o., of Stationers’ Hall 
Court, and the latest edition costs eight shillings and 
sl.vpencc. 

Ignoramus, like other apprentices who are con¬ 
stantly writing to us, should do all he can to please 
his master and leani his trade, and make light of 
any hardships or inconveniences he may have to put 
up with. The more work, and the greater variety of 
work, he has to do, the better for his future career. 
Hi.s master should l)e his friend, not his enemy, aud 
he would be better engaged In assisting him in every 
way than in worry ing himself as to the legality or 
advisability of such petty matters. 



SOME OF THE SENTIMENTS :—HORROR ! 


“ What! No! It can’t be possible that I’ve tra¬ 
velled iidi these miles and left my flies and hooks at 
home!" 
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CRUISE OF THE SNOWBIRD. 

Br Gordon Stables, m.d., r.n., 

^^hor of Jungle, Peak, and Plain," etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XXIX. 

p the twentieth day of July, eighteen 
' hundred and ever so much, but just 
«month from the day they had landed 
• Yankee trapper in the wild country in 
Kch he was monarch of all he surveyed, 
t brave yacht Snowbird, after many 
Jer-to-be-forgotten dangers and trials, 
preached the latitude of 81 deg. north, 
^ was far to the east of Spitzbergen. It 
^ month since we have seen her, and 
»*he is lymg-to in front of a tremen- 
^ bar of ice, through which she has 
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tried, but tried in vain, to force a passage. 
All that men could do has been done to 
penetrate farther towards the mysterious 
r^ons aroimd the Polo, and now a group 
of anxious men are assembled deep in con¬ 
sultation in the saloon. The centre figures 
of this group are McBain and weird old 
Magnus. The former is standing, with 
arms folded and lowered brow, gazing 
calmly down on the table, where is spread 
out an old and tattered chart,—an old and 
tattered chart, tapped fiercely by the thin 
sldnny fingers of Magnus, as leaning over 
the table he gazes up almost wildly at the 
deep, thoughtful couutenance of his com¬ 
mander. 

Allan and Ealph are leaning over the 
backs of chairs, and Eory is leaning on 
the shoulder of Ealph, but every eye is 
fixed upon the captain. 

Stevenson and the mate of the Trefoil 
form a portion of the group; they are 
seated a little way from the others, but 
are none the less earnest in looks and ap¬ 
pearance. 

“ Behold, what we have already borne !” 
Magnus was saying excitedly, in fierce, 
fast words. “S^ what we have already 
oeme through in your good yacht; storms 
have howled around us; tempests have 
raged; the sea has been churned into 
foam, blown into whitest smoke, like the 
surf of the wild Atlantic when the storm 
spirit shrieks among the crags of XJnst, 
but has she not come bravely through it 
idl? Mighty bergs have tried to clutch 
her, but she has eluded their slippery 
grasp, and now, though her planks are 
8ora]:^d by their sides, till, fore and aft, 
she is as white as the Snowbird you call 
her, is she not as strong and as dauntless 
as ever ? What is there to como through, 
that we have not already como throu^ ? 
What is it the yacht has to dare, that she 
has not already dared ? You sent for old 
Magnus to ask his advice; he gives it. 
Here in that spot lies the Isle of Alba in a 
sea of open water. What wealth untold 
may not lie there! Eastward—I say east¬ 
ward still—and eastward, for only by going 
eastward as heretofore, can you get north. 
Magnus has spoken.” 

“ I will weigh all you have said, my good 
friend Magnus,” was McBain^s reply. He 
spoke quietly and distinctly, with head a 
little on one side; “ but, before coming to 
a conclusion of any kind, I should like to 
hear the opinions of our shipmates. The 
mate of the unfortunate Trefoil there hsis 
longer experience of these regions than 
any of us, bar yourself, bold Magnus. 
What says he ? Does he think there is a 
Boa of open water around the Pole ?” 

“ It is my humble belief there is,” said 
the mate; “and, leaving aside all selfish 
reasons, I cm with you, heart and soul, if 
you attempt to reach it this season.” 

“ Spoken like a msm,” said McBain; 
“ but do you think that, with ice before us 
like what you see, there is a possibility of 
reaching it in a sailing ship ? ” 

^ “You ask me a straightforward ques¬ 
tion,” said the mate, “ and in the same 
fasluon I answer you. 1 do not believe 
there is the slightest chance of our doing 
80 . Brave hearts can do a great deal in this 
world, but, imaided by science, they cannot 
do every thing. Hannibal, when he crossed 
the Alps, did not melt the rocks with vine¬ 
gar. Science alone can aid ns in reaching 
the Pole. Sledges we need, balloons are 
needed, and, last but not least, a ship with 
steam/' 

“ I entirely concur with you,” said Mc¬ 
Bain. “ What say you, boys ? ” 
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“ I think the mate of the if oil is 

right,” said Ealj)h and Allan. 

“ ’Tis not in mortals to command suc¬ 
cess,” said Eory, “ but I think we've done 
rather more, we’ve deserved it.” I 

“ Well said,” cried .tUlan. 

“ Yes, well said,” added McBain; “ and, 
after all, who shall say that we may not 
return to these seas again. None of us are 
very old, and wonders never cease. Why, 

I do declare th bold Magnus here looks i 
fully ten years j unger with the good the | 
cruise has done nim ! ” 

“ Ha! ha! ha! ” laughed the weird old 
man, gathering up that chart that seemed 
so sacred a thing in his eyes ; “and if ever 
you do, and old man Magnus is still alive, 
and has one leg left to hop upon, if it’s only 
a wooden one, he’ll trust to sail with you 
for the land he loves so welL” 

“The land we all love so well,” said 
McBain; “the seas to whiqh no one ever 
yet sailed without wishing to revisit them.” 

There was a faint double knock at the 
saloon door as the captain ceased speaking, 
and Mitchell entered. 

“ Well, Mr. Mitchell, come in, but not 
so doubtingly; we have done talking, and 
have come to the unanimous conclusion 
that the time has arrived for us to bear 
up.” 

“ Hurrah! to that,” said Mitchell, 
striking his left palm with his right fist in 
a very solid manner indeed. 

“ And now, sir,” continued Mitchell, “ I 
come to tell you that quite a wall of mist 
is rolling down upon us from the nor’-east. 
It is as close and black as factory smoke, 
and it is now close aboard of us.” 

“Any wind? ” 

“ Not much, sir, but what little there is 
is coming down along with the mist.” 

“Then fill the fore-yard, Mr. Mitchell. 
Set every stitch she’ll bear, studding-sails 
if yon like, so long as it isn’t too dark and 
close, and the bergs are anything like 
visible, ril be on deck myself presently.” 

“Well, Eory,” said Captain McBain, 
entering the snuggery that same night 
rubbing his hands and beaming 'with smiles, 
“ so we have borne up at last; how do you 
like the idea of returning to your native 
land after all your long joumeyiugs and 
wild adventures ? ” 

“ Troth, I like it immensely,” replied 
Eory, “ barring the difference that it isn’t 
my native land I’ll be after going to at all, 
but the land o’ the mountain and the fiood. 
Sure won’t I be happy to meet Allan’s 
dear mother and sister again I And even 
Janet, the dear old soul.” 

“ Well,” said McBain, taking up Eory’s 
fiddle and thoughtfully bringing some 
very discordant notes out of it, “I sin¬ 
cerely hope they will be all alive to meet 
us; if the meeting be all right I don’t fear 
for the greeting.” Then brightening up and 
putting down the instrument, he continued, 
“ I’ve Men leaning over the bows for the 
last hour, and thinking, and I’ve come to 
the conclusion that we haven’t done so 
badly by our cruise after all.” 

“Wo haven’t filled up 'with ivory from 
the mammoth caves though,” said Ealph, 
-with a sigh. 

“ Why that plaintive sigh, poor soul?” 
asked Eory. 

“ Ah! because you know,” replied Ealph, 
pinching Eory’s ear, “we haven’t made 
wealth untold, and I’ll have to marry my 
grandmother after all.” 

“ Oh! ” cried McBain, “ your somewhat 
antiquated cousin; I had forgotten aU 
about her.” 

“ I hadn’t,” said Ealph. 


“ Never mind,” said Eory, “ something 
may turn up, and even if the worst codk '; 
to the worst, I’ll be at the bedding, and 
play the Dead March in Saul.” 

“Ah! ” said Ealph, “it is just as well 
for you that you moved out of my reach, 
you saucy boy.” 

“There are two thousand pouiids to a 
share,” continued McBain, “ if wo sell our 
furs and oils only indifferently well.” 

“And sure,” said Eory, “even that is 
better than a stone behind the ear. And 
look at all the fun wo have had, and all the 
adventures; troth, we’ll have stories to t<*ll 
all our lives, if wq never go to sea an\ 
more, and live till we’re as old as the big 
hiUo’Howth.” 

“ But I think, you know, boys,” McBain 
went on, “ we have gained a deal inort 
than the simple i)oeuniary value of whrJ 
lies In otir tanks and lockers. Increaseii 
health and strength, for instance.” 

“ Ah!” added Allan, “ strength of mine 
as well as body, for, positively, before I lei i 
Glentroom, I did little else but mope—now 
I think I won’t do anything of tin 
kind again. With the liitlc capital I hav< 
obtained, I 'will begin and cultivate m} 
glen—it is worth more than rabbits’ food. ’ 

“Yes,” said McBain, “there is gold ii 
the glen.” 

“ Speaking figuratively, yes.” 

“It only needs perseverance to make i 
yield it. What a grand thing that pers(> 
verance is! I think, boys, W’c’ve learned i 
little of its virtue, even in this cruise o 
ours, though we haven’t done everyth in j 
we had hoped. But perseverance build 
names and fortunes, it builds cities too.’’ 

“ It builds continents,’’said Eory,looliir j 
very 'wise—for him; “just look what ; 
midge of a creature the coral Z90]jhyte i; 
but look at the work it is doing every day 
the worlds it is tUrowing up almost, fu 
future millions to iiiliahit.” 

Thus continued our heroes taUdug: til 
long past midnight; and even after the; 
had retired, one at least did not fall all n 
once asleep. That one was Allan. II 
began to believe that bis dreams of restor 
ing his dear old roof-tree, Arran doo 
Castle, would yet be realised. That 
time would soon come when his mothc 
and sister would sit iii halls as nobl 
as any his forefathers had occupier 
and mingle among a peasantry as hapj' 
and content as they were in the good oi 
years of long,, long ago. Perseveranc 
would do it; and, happy thought, ho woul 
adopt a new badge, and it would neithr 
be a flower, nor a fern, nor a feather, bu 
simply a piece of coral. Then presently b 
found himself deep down in the groc 
translucent waters of the Indian Ocean, i 
a cave, in a coral isle, conversing 'with 
mermaid as freely as if it were the luo.^ 
natural thing in all the world; then h 
awoke,.and behold it was broad daylight. 

At least it was just as broad daylight n 
it was likely to be, while the good ya( •] 
was still enveloped in the bosom of tlui 
dense misi. 

The Snowbird evidently did not thiu 
herself the best used yacht in the worif 
They would not give her sail enough to h 
her fly along as she wanted to, and, in< 
than that, she was constantly being checks 
by the pieces of ice that struck and h an 
mered at her on both bow and quarts 
Sometimes she seemed to lose her temp* 
and stop almost dead still, as much as t 
say, “ I do think such ti-ontmeot most in 
grateful after all I’ve gone through, au< 
if it continues, I declare I wont go anoth< 
step of my toe to'wards home.” 
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Ah ! but when a week passed away, and 
when all at once the yacht sailed out from 
tliis dark and pitiless mist, and found her¬ 
self in a blue rippling sea, with a blue and 
cloudless sky overhead, and never a bit of 
ice to be seen, then she did regain her 
temper. 

“Well,** she said, “this is nice, this is 
perfectly jolly; now for a trifle more sail, 
and won’t I go rolling homo.” 

Sunlight seemed to bring joy to every 
heart. Our heroes walked the deck ar¬ 
rayed in their best, walked erect with 
jpringy steps and smiling faces. They had 
aid aside their winter and donned their 
nimmer clothing, and summer was in their 
learts as well. 

But the Snowbird, the once beautiful 
Snowbird, now all scraped wdth ice and 
}are, should she have holiday attire like- 
Rrise ? She was not forgotten, I do assure 
(rou. For days and days men were slung 
n ropes overboard, on all sides of her, 
Kiraping, and painting, and polishing; men 
^ere hung like herrings aloft, scraping 
ffld varnishing there; and soon the decks 
^cre scrubbed to a snowy whiteness, and 
?very bit of brass about her shone like 
burnished gold. She seemed a spick-and- 
span new Snowbird, and, what is more, she 
seemed to feel it too, and give herself all 
the additional airs and graces she could 
tliink of. 

At long last the seagulls came sailing to 
meet her, and a day or two thereafter, 

“ Land, ho !” was the glad cry from the 
outlook aloft. Only a long blue mist on 
the distant horizon, developing itself soon, 
however, into a black line capped with 
green. Presently the dark line grew bigger, 
and then it became fringed beneath with a 
line of snowy white. 

Shetland once again; and when it opened 
out more, and began to fall off to the bow, 
the primitive c:-»ttages could be descried, 
and the diminutive cattle and the sheep 
that browsed on its braes. 

Even great Oscar, the St. Bernard, must 
needs put his paws on the bulwarks, and 
gaze with a longing sniff towards the land, 
then jumping on deck go bounding along, 
barking for very joy; and as the little Skye 
looked so miserable because he could only 
have a sniff through the lee scuppers, 
Bory lifted him on to the capstan, and 
pointed out the land to him. 

Now, rough sea-dogs of men pulled off 
horn a little village to gpreet them, dressed 
ia jackets like the coats of bears. Rough 
though they looked, the foreyard was 
hauled aback all the same. 

“No,” they said, “they didn’t think 
the country was at war.” That was all 
they could say; but they gave the captain 
& week-old newspaper and fish for all 
hands, in return for a few cakes of to¬ 
bacco. 

Then away they pulled, and the Snow¬ 
bird sailed on. Lerwick was reached in 
?px)d time, and here they cast anchor for 
hve hours; here weird old Magnus bade 
them all an affectionate adieu, and here 
our heroes land- 
to telegraph 
to their friends. 

How anxious- 
^ the replies 
^ere waited for, 
with what 
trembling hands 
jod beating 
hearts they 
opened them 
^heu they did 
strive, only 


those’ .1 know who have been years 
absent Irom their native shores, without 
hearing from those they hold dear. 

The gist of the despatches was as fol¬ 
lows:—No. 1 to Allan from Arrandoon. 
“All alive and well.” No. 2 to Ralph. 
“ Father alive and well, will meet you at 
Oban. Your cousin, alas ! no more. For¬ 
tune falls to you.” 

“ Hurrah !” cried Ralph, “ my cousin is 
dead!” 

McBain could not rest a a smile. 

“ What a strange equivocal way of ex¬ 
pressing your grief! ” he said. 

“Och!” said Rory, “excuse the poor 
boy; he won’t have to marry his grand¬ 
mother nevermore.” 

Rory’s own telegram was the least satis¬ 
factory. It was from his agents. It was 
all about rents, and they didn’t advise him 
to return to Ireland “ lust yet.” 

“ I’m right giad of that,” said Allan; 
“you shall stop with me till ‘just yet’ 
blows over.” 

There was nothing to keep them much 
longer at Shetland. Yet Ihe moors were 
all purple with heather. Allan suggested 
gathering a garland to hang at the Snow¬ 
bird’s main truck, where the crow’s nest 
had been through all the Arctic winter. 

“ So romantic a proposal,” said Rory, 
“ deserves seconding, though ’deed and in 
troth, when you spoke, Allan, of gathering 
heather, I fancied it would be a broom 
you’d be after making. There is a spice of 

poetry in you after all.” 

• • • • • 

Two days after this, on a lovely balmy 
Aug^ust afternoon, with just wind enough 
to the sails, the Snowbird, looking as 
white in sails as her namesake, looking as 
clean and as taut and as trim as though 
she had never left the Scottish shores, 
rounded the point of Ardnamurchan and 
stood in towards Loch Sunart. Hardly 
had they opened out the broad blue lake 
when McBain exclaimed, with joyous ex¬ 
citement in his every tone, 

“ Boys, come here, quick!” 

The boys came bounding. 

“Look yonder, what is that?” As be 
spoke he pointed towards a tidy little 
cutter-yacht that came rushing towards 
them over the water as if she couldn’t 
come quickly enough. 

“ The Flower of Arrandoon! ” every one 
said in a breath. And so it was. Too im¬ 
patient to remain any longer at Oban, our 
heroes* friends had set sail to meet them. 
In fifteen minutes more they were all to¬ 
gether on board the Snowbird. 

I would much rather leave it to the 
reader’s imagination than tell of the joyous 
greetings that followed, of the pleasant 
passage up the canal and through the lake, 
till once more anchored in sight of the dear 
old castle, surrounded with its hills of 
glorfbus purple heather; of the return to 
Arrandoon, and the wildness of the dogs, 
and the ecstasies of poor old Janet, for as 
the chain rattles over the bows and the 
anchor drops in the waters of the lake— the 
Cruise of the 
Snowbird ends. 

It remains 
only for me, the 
author, to 
briefly breathe 
that little word, 
which never yet 
was spoken 
without some 
degree of tender 
sorrow, and say 
—Adieu. 





PRINCE MORDGE; 

A TRUE BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

By Jessie M. E. S.vxbt, 

Author of “ Oeordie Roye," Stories of Shetland,” etc. 
CHAPTER II. 

A GAME WO wore fond of playing was this. A 
bit of stick or stone was chosen, lots cast 
for who was to coiry it fii’st, and (tliat point 
settled) the individual so distinguished wiis 
allowed a fair start, and then whoever could 
caich him was to do it. It was of course con¬ 
sidered an honour to be the first who laid haiidn 
on the “ game,’’and wlioever did so took his 
place. If the pursued was clever at doubling 
and dodging he could give us a long chase up 
and down, round and round the proscribed 
bounds. Slop seldom refused to join in tliis 
game when judiciously requested to assist. He 
might easily have run down the swiftest of us, 
but he never did until he considered “ the run ” 
had passed reasonable bounds. Then he would 
nm up and catch the “game.” As soon as ho 
did so there would be a shout of, “ Now, Slop, 
it is your turn,’’ and Slop would take the stick 
and make off as the othes had done. Such rare 
runs as he gave us I Letting us come so near 
that our hands were almost on him, then with a 
quick bonnd leaving us far behind. Sometimes 
ho would trot slowly ahead, so that we felt sure 
he was tired, and to be easily caught, but when 
we had almost encircled him, and wore excitedly 
calling to each other that he could not escaiie. 
Slop would slip thi-ough us like an eel. Ouco 
when ho wiis beset on every hand he took a 
fl 3 dag leap over our wee brotto’s head. Wo all 
screamed out, “Tliat’s not fair. No f Slop I 
that’s not fair.” The dog stood still and looked 
from one to the other inquiringly, and still wo 
3 ’elled, “ That’s not fair.’* After a brief consi¬ 
dering of the subject. Slop evidently came to 
the conclusion that wo were justified in pro¬ 
testing against his bringing canine agility into 
the field against our inferior human capabilities. 
Ho stood quiet and permitted himself to be 
caught at once, and I do not remember that ho 
ever “ came the dog ” over us in that fashion 
again. 

Another favomite game was liiding some 
small object from one of oiu* number, who had 
to find it or jiay a forfeit. The one who had 
to “seek” was blindfolded by some of us, 
while others crept away with the article to be 
foimd. This game Slop joined in with more 
personal enjoyment than in the other. He 
stood, when liis turn came, and permitted us to 
blindfold him. We generally put the article 
under a stone or among the long fuass at the 
foot of a tree. Wlien it was carefully disposed 
of. Slop was liberated and “Seek, seek ! ” was 
shoutwi. 

Away ho would go, round and round, some¬ 
times quite near the object of the search, when 
our excitement would become intense, and from 
that circumstance alone an ordinary do^ would 
have been led to discover the hidden prize, and 
would have “spotted” it at once. But Slop 
was too clover to take advantage of our indis¬ 
cretion. Ho would sniff about the spot very 
busily while we shouted ; then when we be¬ 
lieved that the secret was out, he would nm 
off to the other end of the lawn and hunt about 
there in the same way, which afforded us im- 
monse amusement. We were too young to see 
that all was make-believe on Slop’s part. Ho 
knew exactly where the article nad been de¬ 
posited, and could have foiuid it at once, but he 
knew that would be giving us no fun ; so ho 
continued to amuse us in his own fashion. 
Where was Reason Licking thfero ?—or, rather, 
what was the difference between Slop’s Instiuet 
and our Reason ? 

Remarkable instances of retrieving were fn - 
q^uent in our dear friend’s history. Our baby’s 
shoe was lost some miles from home. The ehil 
had been carried by its mother on a pony, s 
that there were no friendly footsteps to follow, 
when Slop, having been shown the other shoe, 
and told to go seek, started on the spoor. He 
was absent for some time, but eventual'y ro- 
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turned, bearing the lost shoe, covered with 
jaad. 

On another occasion the cape of a riding-dress 
was dropped in the same way, but at a much 
peater distance. After a long absence Slop 
brought home the missing garment. 

Sometimes, when returning for his annual 
visit home, our brother landed at a part of the 
island six miles from home. Slop always ac¬ 
companied any one who had gone to meet the 
traveller, and if he was detained by the way ho 
would send his dog home with his walking- 
stick as a mute token that he hatl landed, and 
would arrive before long. With what joyful 
haste would Slop bound to our feet and drop 
the stick there, assured of sympathy and appro¬ 
bation ! 

As I said before. Slop seldom joined ns in our 
walks or play unless coaxed or commanded to 
do so. But a time came when all that was 
altered. My sister and I were loitering along 
the road to school one morning, when we met 
Yotta returning with dog and gun from snipe 
shooting. Bella, who was our brotlier’s favourite, 
and could take liberties, asked him to come a 
bit of the way with us ; and, to second her re¬ 
quest, enlarged pathetically upon the fear wo 
had of encountering John Thomason’s biting 
grice ” (a pig addicted to biting). That terrible 
creature was usually prowling about a part of 
the road which we had to cro.ss, and tlio pig 
was at that time doubly formiJaWe, bring lol- 
lowed by a litter of young pigs. 

“I am too tired to-day,” said Yetta, “but 
Slop will go. Slop, go and take care of the 
bairns ! ” 

Prince MorJge had often been sent on a like 
mission, but it was hard to leave master, gun, 
and gamebag. However, his master’s wo^ was 
law to Slop, so, hanging his head and tail, he 
turned submissively after us. 

“ Slop is sulking,” I remarked, after a time, 
‘ ‘ and we won’t have much fun with him to¬ 
day. ” 

Slop glanced with slight contempt at the 
speaker and walked ahead, never deigning to 
notice us more than to look round protestingly 
if we lingered. 

When we reached the loc«iIc of the biting 
grice, we glanced fearfully around lest she 
might be dangerously near, but she was no¬ 
where in sight, and we trotted briskly on in 
Slop’s wake. 

Suddenly grunt! grunt ! grunt! In the 
ditch by the roadside stood the biting grice, and 
oh, ^ horror! up she oame, followea by her 
family, and took up a position in the path be¬ 
fore us. Bella screamed ; I yelled. Slop, a 
good way ahead, looked back, we suppose, and 
took in the situation at a glance, for our cries 
had not been uttered many seconds when, with 
a bound and fierce snarling, Prince Mordge was 
on the enemy. Fastening his fangs in one of 
lier long ears, he hung on to the sow, who, 
utterly discomfited by the unexpected attack, 
.squealed and wlieeled about in vain attempts to 
get rid of her antogonist. The mud flew from 
beneath their feet, as the two performed circle 
after circle on the road. The young pigs ran 
hither and thither, adding noise to their 
mother’s. Xo Billingsgate scold ever gave more 
vigorous expression toiler outraged feelings than 
that grice did upon that occasion. We were not 
silent either. Only Prince Mordge spoke not. 
Presently Bella advised our retiring from the 
scene of battle, and off we ran, nor stopped until 
we reached a safe distance from the combatants. 
Then we paused to see how the fight was going, 
and Bella thought of Slop. 

“Oh, I hope the grice wont hurt him,” she 
said. 

“Hurt Slop !” I replied. 

My faith in Prince l^Iordge was only second 
to my belief in our hither. 

The centre of the circles which the com¬ 
batants had been making had altered consider¬ 
ably since the battle beLMii—had, in fact, 
reached an edge of the roail wlii ;h overhung the 
•stream. One more frantic tug and whe(d round, 
and over the edge wont the grice, with Slop 
still holding on to her ear. As soon as the 
' Mito fellow found that our enemy was so dis¬ 


posed of, and we were out of danger, he let her 
TO, and springing quickly bey’ond the reach of 
her formidable tusks, joined us at once, leaving 
the grice to apply the water cure to her bleeding 
ear, and to collect her family at her leisure. 

How we thanked our brave defender! How 
we hugged and kissed him; and his beautiful 
brown eyes—I have never seen more expressive 
ones—^glowed with a noble joy ns he returned 
our embraces. Slop walked between us to 
school, and lay down at the door when we went 
in, as much as to say, “ Don’t alarm yourselves. 
I’ll see you safe home ! ” 

I do not know if he remained there all the 
time ; and each day from that hour he became 
our daily escort. I rather think he ran home 
or elsewhere at times, returning to his post; but 
always, when school was dismissed, he was at 
the door to take us home, and during all the 
after years of his life—dear faithful friend and 
companion—he was ever at hand, jirotecting and 
guiding Bella and myself. Never again had 
Prince Mordge to be told to “ take care of the 
bairns. ” From that hour he made us his pecu¬ 
liar charge. Other bairns there were, younger, 
not less adventurous, certainly quite as witl^, 
but they never received from fcilop the same 
watchful tenderness’ that we did. 

Oh ! the rambles which we tliree took during 
long happy hours, when skies are so very blue, 
grass so very green, sea so bright, earth so glad— 
when youth casts its glamour over everything. 
Oh, the delight of those days I The plea.sure and 
the poetry of it are cherished by us still, along 
with the memoir of our beloved dog. Dog! 
Some people use that word as a term of reproach. 
If I wished to describe a man as everything that 
is brave, honest, faithful, and good, 1 could find 
no word that would better express what I meant 
to say, because one dog I knew and loved was all 
that is noble and high-minded. 

Sometimes in our wanderings we would lose 
our way, or become mist-locked. When such 
was the case w’e would tell Slop our perplexity, 
tie a scarf to his collar, and he would take us 
diiectly home. Usually both Slop and we went 
our way as children and dogs do, in a devious 
manner, attracted aside by the same class of 
objects, birds’ nests, running brooks, morsels of 
sticks and stone, rabbit tracks, stray ixmies, 
fishing-boats ; but though Slop enjoyed such 
rambles a.s much as we did, he never forgot, 
like us, how time flies. When he believed that 
it was time to go home he would look up at us 
and say, by means of eyes and tail, “No more 
asides, please ; ” and if that did not elicit prompt 
obedience, he would pull our skirts, then trot 
ahead, and look back to make sure he was fol¬ 
lowed. He was obliged more than once to use 
the extreme measure of showing his teeth, and 
he soon had us in such good order that we never 
disobeyed beyond thatf and seldom to such an 
extent. I have since wondered what Slop would 
have done if we had dared him beyond that 
limit. 

Our peregrinations were many and varied, and 
earned lor us the title of The Pilgrims. On one 
occasion we went to visit an old nurse, and as 
she kept a big black dog with whom Slop could 
never agree, it was deemed best to leave him at 
home. Our expedition was not likely to bo a 
dangerous one. No rocks or water by the way. 
No biting grice or wild bull. We had le»re to 
stay for some time if Mam Willa was agreeable, 
and no hour was fixed for our return, but we 
knew that we were expected to be at home before 
nine. But how could we tell the time ? I do 
not think that question was permitted sufficient 
weight aftenvards. 

We left Mam Willa about five o’clock, but in 
passing through a hamlet we were invited tojoin 
in a game of “ Keen-come-a-lay.” I don’t know 
now how the game wa,s played, but I do re¬ 
member that it was one I liked, and on that 
occasion it was delicious. Chasing one another 
among the fragrant stacks of corn and hay, we did 
not heed the flight of time. Hour followed hour, 
ami no fiilliiig night came to warn us, for in that 
swo<'t Shetland autumn the days were long and 
the nights I never knew. I was a.sleep before 
they drew near and awake long after the brief 
“ dim ” had vanished before a sleepless sun. 


At last an old woman came out of a cottage 
and said she thought our “ folk wad be feared if 
the bairns stayed longer.” We asked the time. 
Half-past ten ! and we had a mile to walk before 
reaching home ! Consternation ! We ran off 
with beating hearts and nimble feet. 

Meanwhile the family had not thought of being 
nnea.sy until about ei^ht, when Slop suddenly 
started off with the evident intention of going to 
find what had detained us. This action on his 
part led others to say that it was strange we had 
not returned. Nine o’clock came, ten also, and 
we did not return, no more did Slop. Then our 
mother, mother like, began to fear that we had 
popped over the cliffs, or been tossed by a bull, 
and as we neared home we met one after another 
various members of the family who had been 
sent out to search for the Pilgrims. Presently 
arrived Slop, following on our track, panting, 
weary, but rejoiced to find us .safe. He had 
evidently gone to Mam Willa's (afterwards we 
learned that he had come there and spent some 
time in searching for us, and had finally gone off 
along the spoor, scenting us out) and traced us 
all the way hack. 

On the home farm we met our father trying to 
appear stern, but too glad to receive us safe for 
angry words. Our appearance caused a reaction 
in our mother. She had frequently reproved ns 
for lingering too long, and I suppose she thought 
the present a fitting time for some more sevens 
unishment than a mild reproof. “You bad 
aims! You have nearly frightened me out of 
mj" wits! Go to bed at once—and supporless, 
mmd. I won’t bid you good night—for a 
punishment.” Away we crept—guilty we did 
not feel, wretched we certainly were. AVe had 
not thought of food while our minds were taken 
up with “Keen-come-a-lay,” but after creeping 
into bed the pangs of hunger made themselves 
felt, and they were torturing. 

Karly next morning we woke up, feeling 
utterly miserable. The hunger of the evening 
was nothing to that of the morning. What 
was to be done ? No one was stirring in the 
house, and it would be hoius before any one 
would be. We sat up and condoled with each 
other, and were infinitely unhappy,when—sud¬ 
denly our eyes fell on a white paper parcel 
lying on a chair close by onr bedsiae. Eagerly 
we seized it, wondering where it came from, 
hoping it was meant for us, almost guessing 
what it contained. On the paper, in large print, 
was traced, “For the Hungry Pilgrims." 
We opened the parcel with eager haste, anfl 
there were large fair slices of bread thickly but¬ 
tered and sprinkled with sugar! Well did 1 
guess whose tender fatherly heart had thought 
of its poor naughty “pilgrims”! Young as 
we were, we could appreciate the wisdom wdiicl; 
had found a way of comforting the little truants 
without interfering with maternal jurisdiction. 

I have already hinted that Slop’s temper was 
not naturally amiable. The truth must lx 
stated, or this brief sketch would not be a faith¬ 
ful picture. Slop had standing feuds with every 
dog in the neighbourhood anywhere near his 
own size or lar^r. Small dogs he disdained, 
Canine friendships he had none. The cats o; 
our family he endured, but never permitted ths 
smallest indignity from them to pass unreseiited, 

Balaam the Brahmin, a feline of high caste, 
and much respected by all who knew him, was 
treated by Prince Monlge with that mixture o 
deference and condescension which a Napoleor 
show.s towards a Wellington ; many a sliarj 
fight took place between the two—fights whicl 
usually came to abrupt though noisy conclusior: 
before any serious harm had been done to eilhei 
of the combatants. It was a study to observii 
how, five minutes after a furious skirmish ir 
the passage. Slop and Balaam would make tlieii 
appearance on the parlour hearthrug with tin 
unconscious air and friendly overtures whicl 
characterise a meeting of modem emperors wIk 
have patched up a peace after some terribh 
campaigns. 

It is a remarl^able fact that cats’morality doci 
not include the virtue of lioncsty. It is evidon 
that they have no moral sense upon that point, 
therefore even Balaam could not be trustee 
alone with food. Slop’s sharp bark wouh 
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usually tell what was going on if the room had 
boon vacate! when breakfiLst was on the table, 
and hurrying back one would find Balaam in- 
s^Tting his paw into the cream-jng. Slop would 
lie standing by remonstniting in no measured 
tonus, but Bala:im seldom heeded him, and 
would go on supfiing cream by means of his paw 
as neatly as if he were using a silver spoon. 
Slop’s services as a policeman soon became of 
muck value, and many times the duty which 
belonged to a servant was delegated to the dog, 
he being the more trustworthy animal of the 
two. 

Only once in his life was Slop guilty of dis¬ 
honesty, and that once was a fall before great 
temptation. He had retimied from a hunting 
€Xj)edition ravenously hungry. We all know 
how hard it is to withstand the starveil cravings 
of an animal instinct, and we must judge Slop 
as leniently as we would a man. 

The parlour ])ress was usually locked (against 
boys,not dogs), it being the receptacle for bread, 
sugar, etc., but it hanpened sometimes that the 
door was left open by mistake. On the day 
when Slop’s hunger overcame his sense of right 
that door was not closed, and every creature 
about the. house knew that bread was to be found 
ill that press. Our brother coming towards 
the parlour met Slop carrying a round oatcike 
(called a briinie). As soon as he saw his master 
Slop dropjMid the briinie, guilt written in his 
downcast looks and drooping tail. “Shame 
u{)on the dog!” was all Yetta said. Oh, the 
abject remorse and contrition which Slop’s 
awakened conscience imparted to Ids appear¬ 
ance ! “Take it back,” said his master, sternly, 
and the dog, carrying the stolen morsel, laid it 
at the press door ; then, unable to bear the bur¬ 
den of shame and remorse, he bolted ! 

Slop was never guilty of a like off’ence again, 
and, indeed, was so trustworthy at all times that 
the cook often set him to watch the breatl 
“firing” on the hearth—a trust which Slop 
[‘erformed most faithfully. That such a position 
was no sinecure will be understood when I ex¬ 
plain that the old kitchen was free to every 
beast belonging to the place, and to half the 
poor population of the island. Ducks, old 
wives, cormorants, cats, calves, ^lensionera, 
ponies, pigeons, seals, starlings, were continually 
wandering out and in, but no one of the motley 
throng dared practise their favourite vice when 
Prince Mordge was on guanl. His one lapse 
was soon forgotten by all but himself, and to the 
latest day of his life he remembered with shame 
and sorrow that petty theft. When offered a 
wkdc briinie he would hang his head, con¬ 
science-stricken, and sneak under the table, but 
to bits of broken briinies ho never objected. 

Slop’s sense of justice was as sensitive as his 
sense of shame. Although fond of the w’ater, 
and a splendid swimmer, he had a decided 
aversion to anything like forcible immersion ; 
and once a young lady, knowing his feeling on 
the subject, and fond of teasing, pushed him 
into the garden well. Insult was added to 
injury by the fact that the well was half full 
of decayed leaves and mud, so that the bath 
was far from pleasant to a iiei'son of cleanly 
habits. Yet no sooner did poor Slop scramble 
up tlian his tormentor pushed him in again. 
The second time he managed to evade her, and 
made off. In the evening the lady’s contrition 
prompted her to offer him a saucer of cream to 
“make it uj),” but Slop turned away with evi¬ 
dent scorn. Again and again she coaxed him, 
but bo rejected every attempt at being friends. 
Some one else, thinking that perhaps ho had 
Uken a dislike to the cream, or was suspicious of 
it, offered it, and at once he accepted the dainty 
with pleasure ; but from the hand which had 
treated him with such indignity Prince Jlordge 
would take no hivour. It was observed that, 
though he forgave the young lady, after that 
time he practised a certain reserve in all future 
dealings with her, and into the garden he never 
again went of his own free choice. 

That he could reason, and act promptly after 
putting this and that together in his own mind, 
'fas <laily shown. Often when his master was 
going to sail up the fiord he v ould leave Slop 
uu shore for the purpose of obsei ving his line of 


action. The sagacious fellow would stand on 
the beach, observing carefully in what direction 
the boat was going. Having judged from its 
position, etc., which part of the shore along the 
route would probably be nearest the boat, he 
would make off for such a point, and, swimming 
boldlv out, would intercept the boat as she 
passed along. He never attempted to swim 
after a boat, knowing well that nis powers of 
getting along in the water were not equal to 
those of the boat. He always ran along shore, 
watching its course, and swimming off the 
moment be found that it was edging nearer, and 
that he could meet it. 

The last great (and active) service which 
Prince Mordge performed was one of his most 
notable feats. I was returning home from a 
long ramble. There were no friendly walls 
within half a mile, and my usual absent- 
mindedness had made me oblivious to the fact 
that Slop and I were not the only wanderers on 
the hillside. 3[y guardian was trotting home 
a good way ahead, and I was dreaming as I 
went. Suddenly tliere came from no great dis¬ 
tance the “muttered thunder” which was, and 
is, and ever more shall be, the terror of my lifo. 
Glancing round, I beheld a fierce little bull, 
known as the “black baste o* Skae,” and the 
bugbear of our wanderings. He was coming 
after me at a rapid gallon I 

To run, and run wildly, was of course my 
only line of action; but the “ black baste o’ Skao’’ 
could do the same, and do it with four feet in¬ 
stead of two, which gave him an enormous ad¬ 
vantage over me. Oh I the hon'or of that short 
bewildered flight I I did not dare lose time by 
looking behind, yet it was too terrible to know 
that the foe was on my track, and by his deep- 
toned threatenings was certainly nearing me 
rapidly, and I must not look back. I ran 
silently for some minutes, then the hopelessness 
of escape, and the utter terror I felt at not 
being able to see my danger, overcame every 
other sensation. I uttered a heljdess scream, 
and faced al)ont, feeling that 1 would rather 
stand and meet the enemy than be caught in 
despairing flight. 

But that cry of mine, and the “muttered 
thunder,” had reached Slop’s ears. Swift as a 
bird he came bounding to the rescue, and wlien 
the bull was lowering his heail for a charge at 
me. Prince Mordge sprang boldly at the black 
brow, bent conveniently low for biting, as well 
as tossing, purposes. Taken aback by the 
sudden attack, the bull shook himself free, and 
tore the turf with his. foot, as a prelude to 
making a nish at Slop. On he came, but the 
dog was too agile for nim, and the be^t came 
down on his knees, bellowing furiously, and 
tearing the earth with his horns. I knew Slop 
would save me; and, taking advantage of the 
diversion in the bull’s tactics which my gooil 
friend’s arrival had made, I ran away as quickly 
as possible—and I ran that time with a hope of 
escape. When I had got over a great part of 
the way—had, in fact, got within easy distance 
of our hill-dyke (the wall which divided the 
home-farm from the common)—1 paused to see 
how the fight went. Slop was barking and 
jumping in front of the bull, sometimes even 
making a dash at the brute when its head was 
lowered for a rush. 

But the remarkable part of Slop’s proceedings 
was this. He had led the bull quite away from 
tho directiou iu which I had fled, and, by per¬ 
petual badgering, roused its wTath to madness, 
and made it forget nie entirely. I got the wall 
between me and danger, and there waited the 
sequel. 

Although Slop was veir much engrossed ^vith 
the bull, he yet knew wnen I was safe, and as 
soon as he became aware of that fact, he 
whisked about without caring what became of 
his foe. ^ying full speed across the hill, Slop 
came to my feet, panting, but delighted ; and 
the “black baste o’ Skae” was lett searching 
madly for a vanished antagonist. ' 

Y'oung dogs were frequently introduced into 
our family, and to these Slop always exhibited 
a kindly tolerance which was most impressive. 
He never seemed jealous of them, but he seldom 
permitted any familiarities from them, and we 


believed that he suffered rather than loved them. 
But when he w’as old, almost blind, and very 
feeble, a young Newfoundland was brought 
home. The lads w’ere in great deliglit over 
Pirate, who was exhibited in the parlour to the 
admiring family. Just then Slop came slowly 
into the room. He smelt a new arrival, and 
w'cnt up to it. Our father was caressing the 
pup, and Slop watched them as if ho were 
striving to understand something hard to be¬ 
lieve. 

I think some heedless words, whose import 
he understood, must have been spoken, for all 
at once Slop seemed to think that he was no 
longer of use as the dog of tlie house, and that 
[ Pirate had come to take his place. A low 
piteous howl burst from him, ana our x>oor old 
friend slunk away and meekly took up his 
abode in the kitchen. Until that time he had 
resented with much spirit all attempts at mak¬ 
ing an invalid, or old person, of him, but after 
Pirate’s arrival (and indeed it was too true he 
had come to be the house-dog, thougli Slop’s 
place could never be filled by man or dog) Slop 
never came to sleep under tlie big chair, but ac¬ 
cepted instead the cozy bed we prepared by the 
kitchen fire, and in many ways plainly told us 
that he accepted the fate of all living with the 
patience of a j>hilosopher. As old age crept on 
he became unable to take long walks, but still he 
w’ould not allow the Pilgrims to go out without 
escorting them a part of the way. Then we 
would say, ‘ ‘ Poor Slop is tired. Slop had better 
go home again. ” 

He would look regretfully in our faces, but 
took the hint kindly, as it was meant, and would 
quietly return to the house—not without often 
pausing to cast a wistful glance after us, who, 
to tell the truth, were often moved to tears at 
the change w^iich had come over our cherished 
companion. We were only beginning to realise 
what it was to live and enjoy life, and he was 
passing aw'ay. Yet we had begun the journey 
together. It seemed hard. 

One evening he came out as usual “to fol¬ 
low” us a little way, but the Pilgrims were 
grown up, and other escort were waiting to 
watch over our iiath. Slop looked at the young 
gentlemen, then at us. After that he licked 
our hands pitifully, and his mournful eyes said 
plainly, “Ah! you have found better friends 
tlian your old dog.” Bella stooped to fondle 
him, and I tried to tell him that the whole 
world could not give us another Prince Mordge. 
He laid his paws upon the stile when we pos^ 
over it, and while we were in sight he remained 
there. After that he never came farther than 
the door with us. He had given ns into other 
keeping. We have found none more trusty 
than his own. 

And as he had lived he died—a brave, a leal, 
a patient spirit The infirmities of extreme old 
age were upon him, yet he was Prince Mordge 
to the last; and, when carried daily by a ser¬ 
vant to converse w'ith our father after breakfast, 
never failed to show that dignity of manner and 
respectful homage which had always marked 
1 dm. 

I was romping with my babv-boy on the 
lawn—that lawn where Slop had romped with 
ns, and a generation which knew him not was 
drawing my thoughts from the past to the pre¬ 
sent. The beloved master, who hod been to 
Slop in place of God, was far away. Other 
companions of hb youth had also gone out to 
the ^ttle of life. Like the tolling of a knell, 
there broke on the baby’s laughter a shrill ser¬ 
vant’s voice, exclaiming, “If ye plase, I tink 
da auld dog is deein’! ” 

I ran to the kitchen, and, kneeling by him, 

I cried, “Slop! Poor old Slop! My dear 
good old dog ! ^ 

He could neither hear nor see, but the faithful 
heart yet thrilled to the touch of a friendly 
hand. With a great effort ho rabed his head, 
and meekly laid it upon the ^pnd that was .sadly 
stroking him. 

That was all. But I cherish a hope, like that 
of Poole’s untutored Indian, who believes that— 

“ Admitted to an equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 
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General Remarks on Games. 

The openings and endings of games, which we 
have already ex])kincd, will a-ssist a beginner in 
understanding the follo^ving observations. 

Begin by moving the centre P’s (in the o and 
d, and also in the c and f files), then move the 
K’s to the fourth, third, or fifth squares, and the 
O's to the third or second squares in the central 
files. Do not play the L too soon. Place the 
men so that they protect one another, that they 
guard the K, and that they can easily attack the 
opponent’s men, especially tho K. Always look 
out that your K is safe against checks, or, at any 
rate, against any that would bo hurtful. Espe¬ 
cially watch tho vulnerable points fl and f7. 
Do not play your K out early in the game, but 
try to move it together with one of the M’s, 
especially on the K’s side, in order that your 
officers may have freedom of action, and then 
you will in most cases do well to let the g and 
ii P’s remain in tlieir places. When, however, 
most of tho officers (especial Iv the L and the two 
N's) have been exchanged, then you must gene¬ 
rally bring your K forward to 8upi»ort your P’s, 
etc. Sometimes you can be patient with the 
KM movement, namely, wait for a favound)le 
opportunity to perfonn it on the tight or left. 
;NIove the long way when your opponent has 
taken the short one, and you are able to atbick 
him wdth yonr officers and pawns. In rare cases 
you move your K freely into tho second row, 
niostly to f2 (or, if black, to f7), and this especi¬ 
ally for the purnose of uniting your two AlV 

Do not give cneck unless you .see tho neces¬ 
sity for it. Give an early check if thereby you 
can force the K to move and thus prevent the 
KM movement. Be mindful of discovered 
cliecks, in which, besides tho L and the M, the 
N is often active. 

AV'hen you seC a good move try to discover a 
still better one. 

Gcnemlly keep the L so that it may not be 
pinned by an M or an N, or be attacked when 
an O checks. 

In covering a check from an N or an III it i.s 
in most cases best to iutei*])one a piece of the 
same kind in order to prevent tho piece being 
jnnncd for a long time ; but when the L checks, 
then you should interpose your L only, when 
you cannot well attack it by intenio.sing an 
inferior piece, or when you cannot protect your¬ 
self with an 0. 

Try to attack two or three men at once in 
order to capture one ; by doing so endeavour 
especially to make an attack upon the two ])rin- 
cipal pieces, the K and the L. The fittest pieces 
for this are the L and the 0, and sometimes the 
M. 

Let your P’s protect one another, use them for 
attacking tho officers, try to get them into open 
files, and avoid doubling them. Push them for¬ 
ward on tho side on which your opponent has 
placed his K, unlc.s3 you have your K on the 
same side and wish to keep it safe against 
checks. Sometimes you can with safety place 
your K before an adverse P. 

Try to get an open file for your ^I’s, and 
according to circumstances to move one or both 
into your opponent’s second row. Moving both 
into one file or row is called doublinir them 
Try to clear your P’s away in those files in which 
you can attack the K with your M'.s. AVhen 
you advance a P, consider if your opponent will 
take it with his P or push his on. 

Do not exchange pieces unless you obtain an 
advantage by doing it, but when you have an 
advantage, then do it as often as possible. 
Sometimes you can with advantage give an M 
for ail N or an 0. 


The Soy’^ Owu 


If one of your men is attacked and you can¬ 
not defend it, then try to make a counter¬ 
attack, and always consider the subsequent 
moves. Do not always take a piece which is 
olfered to you, but consider the consequences. 

If your L and another officer (M, N, or O) Ixi 
attacked, and you cau save the former but not 
the latter, then you will do w'ell, if you can, to 
give the L for two minor officers, and then save 
your officer. 

When you have a passed P, try to preserve it 
and to protect it by P’s. A P in the sixth or 
seventh row well supported is generally worth 
on officer. 

Towards the end of the game yon must use 
your K as an attacking otlicer. Keep it from 
an adverse O, so that it cannot easily be chocked 
—that is, so that it stands in the same diagonal 
with one square intcn-eiiing. 

AVhen each of you is left with an N and two or 
three P’s, then the game, as a rule, is easily drawn 
if the N’s stand on squares of dilferent colours. 
Your K should generally be kept on a square of 
a dilferent colour from that on w'hich the adverse 
N stands. Lot your P’s and N f)rotect one 
another if you are afraid of losing, but keep the 
P’s on squares of a dilferent colour when you 
wish to prevent tlio advei'se K from coming near 
them. 

Do not exchange an N for an 0 indiscrimi¬ 
nately, for an N can impede the march of P’s 
more readily than an O. And when the major 
officers nro olf, remember that two N’s are 
stronger than an N and an O, or two O’s. Pre¬ 
vent an isolation and doubling of your P’s, for 
two of them protect each other against the K if 
the topmost is a passed one and no officer left. 
You can often give your last ofiicer for one or 
two P’s, for these latter may win, whilst a minor 
officer very rarely can. Two P’s in the sixth 
row win, in most cases, against an M. 

Lastly, when yon are about to give mate, be 
mindful of stalemate. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


THE OLD CITY GATES. 

Wallington, Camlw, Northumberland. 
Augaist 12th, 18S1. 

Referrincto 
the notice in 
this month's 
Bov's Own 
Paper of the 
figures still 
extant which 
formerly 
adorned the 
destroyed 
City gates. 
Sir Charles 
Trevelyan 
begstoinfomi 
tho Editor 
that four dra¬ 
gons' heads, 
handsomely 
carved in 
stone, which 
originally de¬ 
corated Al- 
dersgate, are 
at this place, 
where they 
now do duty 
as the four 
heads of a 
moustro u s 
dragon, more 
th:m a hun¬ 
dred feet 
long, recently 
come out of 

the "China Pond,” but condescending to serve as a 
rockery and fernery for Lady Trevelyan. Sir C. T. 
would wish to consult the Editor as to the City Cor¬ 
poration accepting an offer for tho "(irlllin in the 
Strand," .which might take refuge with his elder 
brothers here against the merciless criticism with 
which he has been assailed. All things c»maidered. 
might we not hope to get him for less than prime 
cost! 


"THE BOY’S OWN" LIFEBOAT. 

Come, boys, and show what boys can do. 
This noble cause to aid; 

Look to the end you have in view 
Start on—why feel afraid ? 

Doubtless the sum looks great to you. 
Who have of wealth no share; 



Still, hopeful hearts and willing hands 
Will gain it—don't despair. 

'Tis to be had, boys! Tliink you hear 
Over the waters float 
The ringing, lusty, heartfelt cheer 
To launch the " Boy’s Own" Boat. 


Don’t simply talk, but set about 
The work with might and main ; 

When boys begin they seldom fail 
Their object to attain. 

Shrink not because your means are i>oor. 
Be earnest, strive the more; 

Great ends from small beginnings come— 
That truth 'a iteen proved before. 

When safe within yonr cozy homes 
Yon hear the wild storm rave, 

Tliink of the many haplesa ones 
Tossed on the stormy wave. 


Send to the rescue ; pennies help 
To swell the sum ; you sec, 

If you assist tho helpless, that 
Yonr great reward will be. 

Try hard, dear boys, and girls can too 
The work of mercy share ; 

Sure evei-y one, for such a cause. 

Some trifle well may snare. 

God's blessing on the noble minds 
Who set this scheme afloat; 

G -d bless the helpers, one and all- 
God speed tho "Boy’s Own" Boat. 

Kittv (Porlsca). 


WORDS OF CHEEPw. 


TnE Rev. William Farrer, Secretary of New College. 
London, writes : " My boys and girls (there are ten of 
them altogether) hail with delight the oppearanco of 
their ‘Own Papers’ from 50, Pateruoitor Row. If 
‘ imitation is the truest flatteix’ the amount of such 
flattery which the E<!itors receive from oth:ir juvenile 
periodicals must carry with it a special ueud for culti¬ 
vating the grace of humility !" 


AVHAT IS A MILLION ? 

The other day T heard ahoy tell his schoolmate. "A 
million is one and six noughts." He probably meant 
that that was how a million was to be expressed in 
figures. But what do those seven figures represent? 
We speak of a million miles, of a million years, etc. 
Here is a question for you, whicli I am sure many will 
like to work out. The answer will be in a following 
number, so yon will be able to see if you have the right 
answer. Well, then, if a boy could collect tliirty-nvo 
defaced postage-stamps every day of the week, how 
long will he lie collecting a million ? and if he begin to 
collect when he is twelve years old, how old will he be 
when his task is finished?—A GRu\VN-UP Bor. 


EriT.U'H ON A WHITE RAT.* 

Here lies whom every gentle dame 
A villain would iletermine. 

From Seven Dials first he came— 
Though savage then, he soon grew tamo 
And softly went in ermine; 

He led a life of spiotless fame. 

The cumeliest of vermin. 


Ho loved to ramble up my sleeve 
And dowai again, all glowing ; 
And peep out, waiting to receive. 
From lii>s he never knew deceive. 
The kisses that were owing ; 

In truth it did my bosom grieve 
To lose a friend so knowing! 


To him his parents did bequeath 
A unsty knack of biting; 

Once get your finger underneath 
lli.s parting lips, that like n sheath 
Enclosed his teeth inviting. 

Deep in tho flesh you’d find his fangs 
Soon very near uniting. 


His wicked ways it was not long 
I’.eforo be w ell amended : 

And though hi.s teeth were sharp and strong. 
He to«)k no more the pleasure wTong, 

His cjiuluct then was splendid; 

And we, just like a two-part song, 
lu harmony were blended : 


life jaerf—namely, my White Rat, 

A truly merry fellow ; 

He frisked around me ns I sat. 

As gayly as an infant cat, 

Till one dny, turning yellow. 

He died, within an ancient hat. 

And 1 for one did bellow 1 

A. A. C. 


• See tho Illustrated article on "Rats and Mice as 
Pets," Boy’s OWM Paper, No. 71, page 542. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Perseverance Rewarded. 



perseverance has pa.»sed into English proverbs 
I rather wish it would pass into English prac¬ 
tice. Not but that Englishmen are very per¬ 
severing too ; but do you think that any man 
wm this side of the Tweed could have beat the 
liero of this story ? I had it related to me by a 
^mmercial traveller. 

A person in tlie west of Scotland who had 
engaged in the manufacture of certain goods 
lien recently introduced to this country, con¬ 
jectured it would be profitable to establish a 
wiinection with some leading London house. 
With this design he packed up a quantity of 
ipoods, equipped himself for the journey, and 
-lemrted. lie travelled on foot to the metro- 
t-olis. Upon his amval he mode diligent 
jDquiry as to those who were likely to prove his 
tiejt customei*s, and accordingly proceeded to 
all on one of the most opulent drapers, with 
’fhom he resolved to establish a regular 
I'lbiness. 

When Saunders—for such was his name— 
‘ntei-ed the draper’s slioj), he found it full of 
. crehasers, and the assistants all busy at the 
‘^ick of the counter, handing over their respec- 
‘ive wares to their customers. 

Saunders waited what he thought a reasonable 
bgth of time, then laid down his pack, his 
and staff on the counter, and inquired in 
broad Scotch dialeot for “the head o’ 
•’oase," One of the assistants asked what he 
''anted. The Scotchman’s answer, as usual, 
a question. 

“ AVant yr aught i’ my lino, sir ? ” “ No ’’ was 
tlie prompt reply of the person asked, who ac- 
®mpanied the monosyllabic negative with a 
‘ of contempt for the mean appearance of 
tile itinerant Scotch merchant. 

“ Will ye no take a look o’ the gudes, sir ? ” 
Saunders’s next quciT. 

^ “No, I have not time'’ replied the assistant. 
“Take them away, take them away.” 

“Ye’ll albins (perhaps) find them worth your 
and I na doubt but ye’ll buy,” said 
Sunders, as he coolly proceeded to imstrap his 
parcel 

“ Go away, go away ! ” was reiterated half a 
'lozen times, with great impatience, but the 
tt"jefatigable Scotchman still persisted. 

“Get along, you old Scotch fool,” roared the 
-isistant, completely out of temper, as he pushed 


the already exjrosed contents of the pack off the 
counter, ‘ ‘ get along! ” 

Saunders looked up into the individual’s face 
with a wide mouth and enlarged eyes, then 
looked down to his estate that lay scattered 
about his feet, and up again, and exclaimed, 
“ And will ye no really buy aught ? But ye 
dinna ken ; ye ha na seen the gudes yet,’* and 
so saying he slowly gathered them uji, and re¬ 
placed them on the counter. 

“ Get out of the shop, sir ! ” was the peremp¬ 
tory command that followed his last appeal. 

Saunders, with great gravity and self-posses¬ 
sion, said, “ Are ye in earnest, frien ? ” 

“Yes, certainly,” was the reply, and that 
reply was succeeded by a telling proof of sin¬ 
cerity on the part of tlie person who made it, 
when he picked up Saunders’s hat and whirled 
it into the street. 

The cool Scotchman walked deliberately after 
his “ head-gear,” which he jucked up, and after 
giving it several hearty slaps against the door¬ 
post, outside the shop, re-entered ; composedly 
wringing the moisture out of it, he looked over to 
tlie person who had served him so, and said, with 
a genirine Scotch smile, 

“ Yon was but an iJl-faured turn, man ; ye’ll 
surely tak a look o’ the gudes noo.” 

The master draper himself, who was .standing 
all the while in the shop, admiring the perseve¬ 
rance and pluck of the old man, and feeling some 
compunction for the unceremonious manner in 
which he had been treated, examined the contents 
of the pack, found them to bo articles he stood in 
need of, purchased them, ordered an additional 
regular sup])ly, and thus laid the foundation of 
an opulent mercantile house, which has now 
existed for many years, and for which my infor¬ 
mant travelled. w. r. d. 


How to Prosper in all thy Ways. 

Daniel, “ the man greatly beloved ” of God, 
was A busy statesman. Darius ha<l made him 
his chief minister. He had charge of the royal 
revenue, and was virtual ruler of the empire. 
But amidst all the cares of office, he kneeled 
upon his knees three times a da)”, and prayed, 
and gave thanks before his God, as he did afore¬ 
time. For these prayers nothing was neglected. 
The administration of justice was not standing 
still; the public accounts did not iiin into con¬ 
fusion ; there was no mutiny in the army ; no 
rebellion in the provinces from any mismanage¬ 
ment of his. Even his enemies said, “We sliall 
find no occasion against this Daniel, except we 
find it against him concerning the law of his 
God. ” He found leisure to i-ule the realm of Baby¬ 
lon, and leisure to pray three times a day. Some 
would .say that he must have been a first-rate 
man of business to find so much time for prayer. 
It would be nearer the truth to say that it was 
his taking so much time to pray which made 
him so diligent and successful in business. It 
was from God that Daniel got his knowledge, 
his wisdom, afid his skill. This was the secret 
of his being found by the king ten times better 
than all the wise men that were in all his realm. 
The man must bo busier than Daniel who has not 
time to pray, and wiser than Daniel who can do 
what Daniel did without prayer to help him.— 
2>r. James Hamilton. 


Improvements in Boat-building*. 

“ ScRiiiNEii’s Magazine” mentions that in the 
United State.s the materials of which canoes are 
made are w’ood, paper, and canvas, with a de¬ 
cided preference for w'ood. The method of put¬ 
ting the wood together has been copied from com¬ 
mon row-boat building, and the greater part of 
the canoes in the States are made on the “lap- 
streak ” plan. Within the last two years a new 
method has, however, been tried, and sufficient 
time has now elapsed to enable canoeists to form 
an opinion ot its merits. The idea underlying 
the new method of constniction is to make a 
seamless boat of uniform thickness throughout, 


of the same finish outside and in, and with¬ 
out ribs. The materials are thin veneers, laid 
one over the other, and firmly fastened together 
with waterpi-oof cement. The veneers, os far as 
can be learned from an examination of some of 
the boats, appear to be taken from the log by 
cutting round it as in making veneers for wall 
decoration. Three veneers are used, placed at 
riglit angles so as to break or cross the grain of 
the w’ood, the two outer veneers being placed 
with the grain at right angles with the keel of 
the boat. No joints or seams can be seen on 
the boats, and the inference is that, in cutting 
the veneer, a log as long as the canoe is used, 
and the strip is sufficiently wide to form one 
half or side of the boat. These veneers, when 
cemented and cut to sliape, are placed under 
I heavy pressure and moulded into the exact .shape 
1 of half a canoe. Two of these sides are then 
brought togetlier over the keel, and the keelson 
is laid over the joint, and the whole is fastened 
together by screws passing through the keelson 
and througli the veneers into the keel. By this 
arrangement, the joint between the two parts of 
the seamless skies is matle secure from actual 
contact with the water either witliout or within. 
The keel is level, and continuous from stem to 
stern, and the joints between the two pieces of 
veneer at the ends are closed by brass mouldings 
riveted on and making the stem and stem-post. 
This method of constniction gives a seamless, 
water-tight boat, precisely alike on both sides, 
admirable qualities for speed, diyne.*®, and clean¬ 
liness. There are no corners and hidden re¬ 
cesses where bilge-water may lodge. To insure 
strength and dryue.ss, a deck of the same mate¬ 
rial is laid over the boat, tlie joint between sides 
and deck being closed by a bar on the inside and 
alight moulding on the outside. Sealed com¬ 
partments at each end make them safe^ as it has 
sufficient flotation for safety, even when full of 
water. Canoes of all models, alike for paddling, 
sailing, cruising, and hunting, are made in this 
manner, and even row-boats of moderate dimen¬ 
sions. 


War. 

{See the IllustrcMon on p. 832.) 

Longfellow, in his “ Killed at the Ford, ” 
gives a touching picture of the “beautiful 
youth,” with “ the heart of honour, the tongue of 
truth,” who falls, shot through the heart by the 
enemy’s bullet; nor did ho fall alone, for the 
poet adds : 

“ And I saw in a vision how far and fleet 
That fatal bullet went speeding forth 
Till it reached a town in the distant North, 
Till it reached a house in a sunny street, 

Till it reached a heart that ceased to beat 
Without a murmur, without a cry ; 

Aud a bell was tolled in that far-off town, 

For one who had passed from cross to crown, 
And the neighbours wondered that she should 
die.” 


The Lion’s Bride. 

The splendid coloured plate issued with our 
current Monthly Part represents an old and 
poimlar stoiy. The legend runs that the beau¬ 
tiful daughter of an ancient house, from fre¬ 
quent as-sociation with a young lion kept w'ithin 
her father’s castle, won such an influence over 
the noble animal that it would allow her to 
pa.s3 freely in and out of its den, and would 
hang upon her lightest word like a faithful 
pet dog. So the years sped on, the lady was 
engaged to bo man-ied, and on the bridal day, 
ere leaving with her husband for her new 
home, she went to bid her lion farewell. But 
a strange cliange had come over him. In a 
jealous Irenzv he struck her to the ground, and 
his own life had to be sacrificed before he would 
resign her to another. In our next volume wo 
hope to give some articles on celebrated lions 
and lion-tamers. 




Black darkness reigns o’er the tented field, 

Save the flickering light that the watch-fires 
yield, 

Then a few stars sail into lieaven’s deep dome, 
And the soldiers are dreaming of loved ones at 


The sentinel silently paces his round, 
fn the sleeping camp there is never a sound 
But the crack of a rifle rends the air, 

And the bugle rings out an angry blare. 


Then all in the darkness they rapiiUy form, 

They charge at the foe with a rush like a stonn. 
The fight is soon over, but, wounded and slain, 
Many gallant young fellows lie stretched on th 
plain. 


And many a mother will weep for her son 
As she kneels on the bed when the day is done 
And many a maiden will sorrow’ in vain. 

For the lover she never will welcome again. 


PAUL BLAKE. 
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TWENTY mNUTES WITH A 
BUBOLAR. 

By Ensicjn Sornr. 

Edited by R. M. Ballantyne. 


Y hair is white, 
although I am 
only miildle- 
aged. Ten years 
at least have been 
added to my life 
in about twenty 
minutes. For¬ 
give the paradox 
—or overlook it. 
I am barely re¬ 
sponsible for what 
I wiite. 

It happened 
last night. Tre¬ 
mors of some sort 
still agitate my 
frame. Courage 
never was a 
marked feature 
of my character. 
It is not now. 
It is not likely 
to be in the fu¬ 
ture, although, 
considering the 
all but miraculous 
changes thathave 
triEen place in some of my contemporaries, a 
cbnn in me of some sort or other is not itn- 
|Mnble. Of course I refer to mere animal 
Wpsge—that quality in which few men are 
^te deficient, though the boldest of them are 
exceed by the bulldog As to moral courage, 
I yield to no man ! This is not a boast—it is 
merely an assertion. 

It was three o’clock in the morning—the 
dndest hour of the night. I am certain as to 
this Mint, because 1 heard my timepiece stnke, 
ad I conn ted, in the short, sharn tone of a 
drill-sergeant, “one—two—three,” bringing my 
had down on my thigh at the last word with a 
dip that startled me. 

1 forgot to mention that my severe military 
tnining as a volunteer has left an imjiress on 
®y spirit which seems to deepen rather than to 
hisen with the flight of years. When I lie 
wnke at nights—which I frequently do, being 
iddicteil to Welsh rarebits for supper—and hear 
the clock strike the small hours, 1 invariably go 
through some portion of the manual or platoon 
exercise ia slow time. Habit, you see, is second 
•‘iture. I used to drill my men without the 
dd of a sergeant. 

Yes, it was three. The timepiece ceased to 
beat, my slapped thigh ceased to tingle, I ceased 
to listen for another stroke, and that drearily 
desd and peculiarly profound silence natural to 
the hour had settled down on my senses, when I 
he^ the staircase creak. It was a wooden 
ilaircaae, singularly apt to creak. 

My heart ceased to beat! 1 ceased tp breathe ! 
Soul and body were transformed into one enor¬ 
mous ear ! How life continued, in the circum¬ 
stances, is inexplicable. The creaking was not 
ftpeated, and my moral courage rose. With it 
my body, and 1 somehow got hold of my 
'irawers and drew them gently on. Tremulous 
^notion affected my frame, but 1 felt no sen¬ 
sation of fear. I was prejwired for the worst, 
M»d sat np in bed panting. 

I forgot to mention that the thrilling event 
»hich I am about to relate occurred just after 
the famous barglariea that took place in South 
hensington^ My house being situate in that 
neighbourhood, I felt naturally anxious, and had 
applied myself with a revolver of the largest 
® 2 e, with ammunition to match. 

As many of my contemporaries provided 
*heinselves with a similar weapon at that time, 

«may, perhaps, interest them to know that, 
^ccu^med though I was to Enfield rifles, I had 
^mderable difliculty in accommodating myself 
w the new and unfamiliar firearm. My first act 
coining home with it was to retire to the 



small court at the back of my house, which by 
courtesy we style “the garden.” Here I charged 
tlie weapon with si.x cartridges, and took aim at 
a slieet of pajKT with n bull’s-eye on it the size 
of a cricket-ball. This target was fi.xed against 
the rickety door of an old outhouse. I stood 
at a distance of four yards from the target, but 
did not hit the bull’s-eye. I mi.s.sed the door 
altogether. Indeed, I could not find, after a 
most careful search, any mark of the bullet even 
on the outhouse. Il was perplexing ; but, with 
renewed hope and re.^olution, I tried again. 

Finding that my hand lacked suflBcient power 
to cock the pistol by means of the trigger tfuring 
the process of aiming, I resolved to cock it the 
ordinary^ way, by means of the do^-head. To 
my surprise I could not accomplish this. At 
last, when I was about to return with it to the 
gunmaker in di.^gust, I discovered that I was 
holding the cartridge-chambers with my left 
hand, w’hile I pulled at the dog-head with my 
right, and thus elfectually prevented its re¬ 
volving. 

AVith a smile at my stupidity I took aim a 
.second time, fired, and hit the outhouse a yard 
to the right of the door. 

“I shall aim well to the left,” I muttered 
between my teeth, as I advanced to within three 
yards of my supposed adversary. 

I did so, and this time hit the door on the 
upper right-hand corner. Determined not to 
be beaten, I aimed at a little window which was 
about a yanl and a half to the left of my target. 
The result was better, though not satisfactory’. 

I <li8c-vered that the motion of the muscles in 
pulling the trigger turned the point of the pistol 
not only to the right, but upwards. Hence, 
although I was nearly in line with the bull’s- 
eye, I had only hit the top of the door. After 
mature calculation I at last took delil>erate aim 
at the extreme left corner of the outhouse about 
two inches from the ground, fired, and, to my 
inexpressible delight and surprise, hit the bull’s- 
eye. 

Charmed with ray success, I repeated the fire, 
but, strange to say, could not find the bullet- 
mark oil any }Mirt of the premises. Rapidly 
though my confidence in my shooting powers 
was increasing, I could not per.suade myself that 
the bullet hud entered the same hole in the 
bull’s-eye with the previous one. Again I took 
aim, with a stem resolve to be steadier, and 
pulled the trigger. The result was rather w’eak, 
for, having fired the sixth shot, the pistol was 
eiiiidy. 'This incident, however, showed me 
that, in the expectation of the explosion, I was 
in the habit of giving the weapon a wild and 
needless twist. Reloading, I took another care¬ 
ful aim and fired. The ball this time went 
crashing through the little window before men¬ 
tioned. 

Thus I came to know that the influence of a 
stern resolve on the muscles of the right hand 
had to be taken into account as mo<lifying 
deflection to the right I was about to dis¬ 
charge another shot when a window was 
thrown violently up, and I heard a savage voice 
shout— 

“ Hallo ! I say, sir, what right have you to go 
blazin’ away under my window in this fashion, elri 
Don’t you know it’s against the law, sir, eh ?” 

I am naturally a man of peace. I never re¬ 
sent an injury unless it be so severe that I can’t 
stand it. 

Overwhelmed with regret at having roused 
my neighbour’s wrath, blushing with confusion, 
and alarmed at the reference to law, I stammered 
an ajxjlogy and hastened into my liouse, letting 
the revolver oflT accidentally and hitting the 
water-butt in passing. 

I thought of turning my coal-cellar into a 
shooting-gallery, but refrained for fear of acci¬ 
dents ; besides, I felt that having now actually 
hit the bull’s-eye, and discovered the various 
influences of mind and body that alfect revolver- 
practice, I believed myself by that time to be 
sufficiently prepared for action. 

But, to return from this long digre.ssion to 
three o’clock in the morning. It was a solemn, 
depressing hour. My senses became painfully 
acute. The beating of my own heart and the 
throbbing of my ear-drums were distinctly 


audible. Staring at pitch darkness with fierce 
intensity revealed the circulation of my blood 
across the retina of my eyes in the form of blue 
and red stars. 

Suddenly the staircase cracked ! Bounding 
from my bed I was into my trousers as if by 
magic—wrong side in front, but that did not 



matter. Another moment and the revolver was 
in my hand. The bedroom door was locked, I 
knew, and the knowledge afforded me unspeak¬ 
able relief. My wife and family were absent 
from home, on a visit, and the only domestic in 
the house was an old and very deaf butler. Ho 
slept in the basemeut, I knew, and the know¬ 
ledge of that filled me with anguish. 

Alone ! In the dark! Friendless ! Helpless! 
“Nay, not helpless,” I thought, and I grasped 
the revolver with such ncr\-ous power that tho 
dog-head rose and snapped, revealing the fact 
that I had forgotten to load it. This fell upon 
me like an electric shock! I sprang to tho 
mantelpiece and felt for the matches. There 
were none I I rushed to the window, tripped 
over a stool, and almost plunged into the grate. 
Rising, I drew back the curtains, and enough 
light entered to make darkness visible. It suf¬ 
ficed to enable me to find the cartridge-box. I 
tore off the lid and upset its contents on the 
floor. I thought of backwoodsmen loading in hot 
haste when grizzly bears are rushing at them. 



“Do it calmly, coolly, (quietly,” I g^ped, 
trembling in every limb, while I vainly tried to 
thrust cartridges wrong end foremost into the 
chamber of the weapon, and dropped them, now 
and then, on the floor. 

Another creak increased my haste and di¬ 
minished my speed. It was awful! The per¬ 
spiration st<^ in large beads on my brow and 
trickled down my nose. At last I accomplished 
my object, cocked my weapon, and stood boldly 
up in front of the door, prepared to sell my life 
dearly, though not inclined to sell it at all. 

Presently the handle of the door turned softly. 
I now knew that the moment for action had 
arrived, and, exercising that moral courage of 
which I have spoken, I aimed at the panel of tho 
door where I thought the robber’s heart must 
be. An idea arrested my finger in the very act 
of pulling the trigger. “ Is the villain tall or 
short ? ” Then it occurred to me that, if short, 
a bullet in the head, and, if tall, a ball in the 
stomach, would be equally effective, so I began 
to pull the trigger, but relaxed when it flashed 
across me that 1 could not make sure of which 
panel he was behind. My hesitancy was pro- 
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longed by the remembrance of tlie allowances 
that had to be made to counteract the influence 
of muscular action in the right hand when 
coujiled with stem resolve. 

These multiplying difficulties were to some 
extent removed by a slight motion in the key 
and a soft snorting, which told tliat the monster 
was trying to look throu<^h the keyhole ! 

“ I have you now ! ” thought I. 

Unfortunately my brain, which is alnmst too 
rapid in its action, called up the thought, 
“What if I miss the keyhole ? or what if the 
bullet is too largo to go through ? It could not 
possibly penetrate the iron lock itself ! ” 

While I musetl thus tliere came a blow as if 
of a sledge-hammer at the door. The scoundrel 
was using his foot as a iKittering-ram. The 
wliole house seemed to quiver. Everything like 
finesse or subterfuge was now over. I felt like a 
man who has drawn his sword and flung away 
tlie scabbard. “Death or victory ! ” seemed to 
rush hissing through my brain. I stepped back 


aim at me. Strange to say, I was not much 
alHinied. Experience liad shown me that re¬ 
volvers are prone to uncertain action. I expected 
him to miss, and was not disappointed in my 
expectations. The ball whistled past my shonl- 
der, travelled through the chimney-piece orna¬ 
ments, and was deflected into a wash-hand basin, 
which, with the cover, it smashed, letting the 
contents out ai>on the floor. 

Feeling that this was too hot to last, I braced 
myself with stern resolve to put an end to it, 
and took aim about eighteen inclica to the left 
of the wretch’s right knee, intending to plant 
my bullet between his eyes. The report was 
followed by another hideous crash, and my po(>r 
wife’s most cherished china vase lay in fragments 
on the floor. Nothing further was wanting to 
rouse my indignation to white heat. Absolutely 
calmed by passion, I pointed my wea])on a little 
lower and somewhat more to the left, but the 
ruffian was too (juick for me. His weapon ex¬ 
ploded ; the ball wont over my head, and sent 



a pace or two, and stood firni as a rock, with re¬ 
volver levelled. liloral courage had triumphed, 
and I deliberately modified my aim for the in¬ 
fluence of stem resolve, while at the same time 
I made the re<|uibito allowance for muscular 
action. 

As I had anticipated, the second assault was 
successful. The door flew’ op('n, crashed against 
the W’all, and revealed tlie burglar—hu"o, black- 
bearded, crape-faced—glaring out of the dark¬ 
ness in rear. 

Ho sprang in. !My revolver flashed. The 
report was followed by a yell, and succeeded by 
a crash which sent a thrill of horror to my heart 
sueli as tlie robber alone could not have roused. 

!My wife, besides worshipping Queen Anno and 
everything connected with her times, has an in¬ 
tense love for ancient crockery. There was a 
shelf full of crockery above the door. My err¬ 
ing bullet had gone up there and brought some 
of it down in a rattling shower on the burglar’s 
head ! 

Wild w’ith wrath, I fired again. Anger spoils 
shooting. I missed. Through the smoke the 
ruffian leajHvl at mo. I dipped. Ho pitched 
over my head, and went straight into cur large 
looking-glass, liisiiig from the wreck he drew 



a revolver from his pocket and took deliberate 


the pier-glass over the mantelpiece in a glitter¬ 
ing shower into tbo fender. The effect was 
transcendeutly beautiful! Even in that moment 
of supreme agony I could not help admiring it! 
A stray moonbeam entered as if on purpose to 
illuminate this crystal cataract. 

But the burglar had no eye for the beautiful. 
Ho took advantage of my distraction to cover 
me with deadly precision. I felt that ray hour 
had come, and was paralysed. He pressed the 
trigger. There -was a sharp click, but no report 
—the weapon had been emptied. I now’ felt 
that the murderer’s hour was come, and was re¬ 
joiced. Covering him W’ith a precision as deadly, 
and ignoring calculations of cver}^ kind, 1 pressed 
the trigger. There was a sharp click, but no 
report. My weapon also had been emptied ! In 
a frenzy of despair I hurled it at his head. Ho 
stooped. The revolver passed on through the 
w’indow and dropped into the back-yard. The 
demon let fly his weapon at wj head. Taking 
a leaf out of his book I dipped, and let the re¬ 
volver go crashing into the fireplace. 

We w’cre now unarmed. I am about five feet 
six. !My adversary appeared to be about six feet 
five. Dismayed at the awful disproportion, I 
tried to yell, but could not, for tliroat and lips 
were parehed. Just then I observed that a tum¬ 
bler of water stood on the w’nsh-stand at my 
elbow’. With a gasp of relief I seized and 
drained it. 

“Give me some !” hi.ssed the villain. 

“Take it! ” I screamed, hurling the tumbler 
at his face with force enough to have killed him 
on the spot; but it did not. It followed the 
revolver into the back-yard. 

At that moment, ju.st when the brute was pre¬ 
paring, like a tiger, to spring, I recollected that 
my good sword—which, as a volunteer, I had 
many a time proudly carried to the field of 
mimic battle—hung at the head of my bed be- 
hind me. I leaj)ed back with a species of joy at 
ray heart, caught it, and tried to draw it, but 
rust and neglect liad glued it to the scabWd. 
What a lesson, what a sermon was in this inci¬ 
dent ! The savage observed my difficulty, and 
with a hoarse growl sprang forw'ard. I whirled 


the trusty weapon, scabbard and all, round m; 
head witli such violence that it not onlychcckel 
his onset, but loosened the scabbard, and sent i 
like a sky-rocket in search of the tumbler au( 
pistol. 

I now’ felt sure of my man, abd rushed at hiu 
with that celebrated straight j)oint which is s.'ii< 
to be so effective against Eiustern troops. Uu 
fortunately ho stejq'od aside—somewhat like th 



mata<lore from the charging bull—and I ran tin 
sw’ord through one of my wife’s dresses, ant 
right througn a closet door up to the very hilt 
It was a magnificent tUnist, if it had only beei 
in the right place. 

Before I could disengage it the burglar hac 
me by the hair of the head, and hurW mo b 
the floor. Winding myself round his ankles ! 
brought him down. He let go his hold of me ii 
falling to save himsel/. I .sprang up in.stantlj 
and dived under the bed. He followed. I.ssuinj 
from the opposite side I leaped upon it. Ho wai 
about to do the same w’hen I gathered bed 
clothes and down-quilt in a bundle, hurled then 
over his head, and leaped into his arms. He fell, 
and failed to clutch mo in his struggles. 

Gazing in horror at the frantic confusion h< 
made in trying to free himself, I grasped thi 
sw’ord again, but it was rooted in the closet dooi 
beyond my powers of extraction. 

Panting with exertion and emotion, I stoo( 
transfixed for a few seconds irresolute, and wit! 
a dreadful feeling as if the fight were destined b 
go on for ever. I glanced at the timepiece—on( 
of the few’ ornaments yet uninjured—and sav 
that we had been engaged for exactly fifteci 
minutes. It felt like fifteen hours ; but I hai. 
no time to tliink. The hideous creature W'as oi 
his feet again ready to spring. 

In my study of the art of war, I had lcarne< 
that the attacking ]iarty has generally the ad 
vantage of the attacked, especially on onei 
ground; also that strategy is advisable whei 
possible. 



“ Genius renders all things possible,” though 







I, “and no ground could be more oI)eu than 
Diie’s own bedroom floor." 

Inspired with the thought, I rushed at the man, 
ind s]>rang upwards as if I meant to go right 
over his head ; but this was only a feint—I 
dived instead, and went right between his legs. 
The ruse would have been most successful if 
completed. Unfortuiiately, ho caught me by the 
R-aist between his knees and sat down on me ! 



Shall I ever forget the agony of that moment, 
neiital and physical! I felt that it was all over 
nth me, and was crushed as if beneath a ton of 
oals. My ribs began to crack. I heard the 
Tiistband of my trousers give way. This was 
note than human nature could endure. I was 
lirly roused at last to uncontrollable fury. With 
mighty heave I hurled the scoundrel off, and 
til ui>on him. Ho grasped my hair ; I clutched 
lis beard. We twined our legs round each other 
ike battling snakes, and rolled through the open 
bor into the dark passage. Heaving, in a tu- 
lultuous heap, we reached the head of the stair- 
ase, fell over it, and went down like a human 
valanche—the burglar undermost. I kept him 
0 , guiding him down by his beard, and driving 
im against wall and bannister os we slid along, 



util we reached the bottom, where his head 
tot into somethin" and stuck fast. 

I knew not what it was, but felt pleased when 
as. ertained, from his convulsive cougliings and 
ispings, that he was sutfocating, somehow. 

Just then my deaf man-servant appeared on 
ie scene with a candle in his hand and wonder 
J his eyes. 

Tile light showed that the burglar’s head had 
toe into a coal-scuttle, and that he was chok- 
with coal-dust. Leaping up I seized the 
buttle, raised it with a degree of ease that was 
connding even to m 5 ^ 8 elf, brought it down on 
ie ruffian’s skull with an amazing crash, and— 
tokt—to find that it was all a dream ! 


Rea<lcr, I would not insult you by asking your 
Ctention to the details of a dreani such as this, 
toe it not for the important lesson which it 
aches, namely, never tJLUik of defendiwj i/oursclf 
if/i a revolver 1 
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THE GIANT RAFT; . 

OR, EIGHT HUNDRED LEAGUES ON 
THE AMAZON. 

By Julks Verne, 

Author o/“ The Boy Captain,” etc., ete. 

CllArTER XX.— {Continued.) 

J O AM Garral made him no answer. He 
threw back the door which opened 
under the verandah, made a sign to Torres 
to follow him, and they advanced towards 
the centre of the jaugada, where the family 
were assembled. 

Benito, Manoel, and all of them, under 
a feeling of deep anxiety, had risen. They 
could see that the bearing of Torres was 
still menacing, and that the fire of anger 
still shone in his eyes. 

Ill extraordinary contrast, Joam Garral 
was master of himself, and almost smiling. 

Both of them stopped before Yaquita 
and her people. Not one dared to say a 
word to them. 

It was Torres who, in a hollow voice, 
and with his customary impudence, broke 
the painful silence. j 

“For the last time, Joam Garral,” he 
said, “ I ask you for a last reply I ” 

‘ ‘ And here is my reply,” And addressing 
his wife, “Yaq^uita,” he said, “peqiiliar 
circumstances oblige me to alter what we 
have formerly decided' as to the marriage 
of Minha and Manoel.” 

“ At last! ” exclaimed Torres. 

Joam Garral, without answering him, 
shot at the adventurer a glance of the 
deepest scorn. 

But at the words, Manoel had felt his 
heart beat as if it would break. The girl 
arose, ashy pale, as if she would seek 
shelter by the side of her mother. Ya¬ 
quita opened her arms to protect, to defend 
her. 

“ Father! ” said Benito, who had placed 
himself between Joam Garral and Torres, 
“ what were you going to say ? ” 

“I was going to say,” answered Joam 
Garral, raising his voice, “ that to wait for 
our arrival in Para for the wedding of 
Minha and Mancel is to wait too long! 
The marriage will take place here, not 
later than to-morrow, on the jangada, 
with the aid of Padre Passanha, if, after a 
conversation I am about to have with 
Manoel, ho agrees with mo to defer it no 
longer. 

“Ah, father! father!” exclaimed the 
young man. 

“Wait a little before you call mo so, 
Manoel! ” replied Joam, in a tone of im- 
speakablo suffering. 

Here Torres, with crossed arms, gave 
the whole family a look of inconceivable 
insolence. 

“ So that is your last word,” said he, 
extending his hand towards Joam Garral. 
“No, that IS not Tuy last word.” 

“ What is it, then ? ” 

“This, Torres! I am master here! 
You will be off, if you please, and even if 
you do not pjleaae, and leave the jangada 
this very instant! ” 

“ Yes, this instant! ” exclaimed Benito; 
“ or I will throw you overboard.” 

Torres shrugged his shoulders. 

“No threats,” he said; “ they are of no 
use! It suits me also to land, and without 
delay. But you will remember me, Joam 
Garral. We shall not be long before we 
meet.” 


I “ If it only depends on me,” answered 
Joam Garral, “ we shall soon meet, and 
rather sooner, perhaps, than you will like. 
To-morrow I shall be with Judge Ribeiro, 
the first magistrate of the province, whom 
I have advised of my arrival at Manaos. 
If you dare, meet me there! ” 

“At Judge Ribeiro’s!” said Torres, 
evidently disconcerted. 

“ At Judge Ribeiro’s,” answered Joam 
Garral. 

And then, showing the pirogue to Torres, 
with a gesture of supreme contempt Joam 
Garral ordered four of his people to land 
him without delay ou the nearest point of 
the island. 

The scoimdrel at last disappeared. 

The family, w'ho were still appalled, re¬ 
spected the silence of its chief; but Fragoso, 
comprehending scarce half the gravity of 
the situation, and carried away by his 
customary vivacity, came up to Joam 
Garral. 

“ If the wedding of Miss Minha and Mr. 
Manoel is to take place to-morrow on the 
raft—” 

“ Yours shall take place at the same 
time,” kindly answered Joam Garral. 

And making a sign to Manoel, he retired 
to his room with him. 

The interview between Joam and Manoel 
had lasted for half an hour, and it seemed 
a century to the family, when the door of 
the room was reopened. 

Manoel came out alone; his face glowed 
with generous resolution. 

Going up to Yaquita, he said, “My 
mother ! ” to Minha he said, “ My wife ! ” 
to Benito lie said, “ My brother! ” and, 
turning towards Lina and Fragoso, ho 
said to all, “ To-morrow ! ” 

He knew all that had passed between 
Joam Garral and Toitbs. He knew that, 
counting on the protection of Judge 
Ribeiro, by means of a correspondence 
which ho had had with him for a year 
ast without speaking of it to his people, 
oam Garral had at last succeeded in 
clearing himself and convincing him of 
his innocence. He knew that Joam Garral 
had boldly undertaken the voyage with 
the sole object of cancelling the hateful 
proceedings of which he had been the 
victim, so as not to leave on his daughter 
and son-in-law the weight of the terrible 
situation which he had had to endure so 
long himself. 

Yes, Manoel knew- all this, and, further, 
he knew that Joam Garral—or rather Joam 
Dacosta—was innocent, and his misfor¬ 
tunes made him even dearer and more de¬ 
voted to him. What he did not know was 
that the material proof of the innocence 
of the fazender existed, and that this proof 
was in the hands of Torres. Joam Garral 
wished to reserve for the judge himself 
the use of this proof, which, if the ad¬ 
venturer had spoken truly, would demon¬ 
strate his innocence. 

Manoel confined himself, then, to an¬ 
nouncing that he was going to Padre 
Passanha to ask him to get tnings ready 
for the two weddings. 

Next day, the 24th of August, scarcely" 
an hour before the ceremoiij’ w’as to take 
place, a large pirogue came off from the 
left bank of the river and hailed the jan¬ 
gada. A dozen paddlers had swiftly 
brought it from Manaos, and, with a few 
men, it carried the chief of the police, 
who made himself kno^vn and came on 
board. 

At the moment Joam Garral and his 
family, attired for the ceremony, were 
coming out of the house. 
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“ Joam Garral?” asked the chief of the 
X^lice. 

“ I am here,” replied Joam. 

“ Joam Garral,” continued the chief of 
the police, “you have also been Joam 


shall see if truth will come down to the 
earth from Above.” 

The chief of the police made a sign to 
his men, who advanced to secure Joam 
Garral. 


CALENDAR FOR THE MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 


The 

Dacosta; both names have been borne by 
the same man— I arrest you! ” 

At these words Yaquita and Minha, 
struck with stupor, stopped, without any 
power to move. 

“ My father a murderer ! ” exclaimed 
Benito, rushing towards Joam Garral. 

By a gesture his father silenced him. 

“ I will only ask you one question,” said 
vjoam, with firm voice, addressing the chief 
of the police. “ Has the warrant in virtue 
of which you arrest me been issued against 
me by the justice at Manaos—by Judge 
Ribeiro ? ” 

“ No,” answered the chief of the police, 
“ it was given to me, with an order for its 
immediate execution, by his substitute. 
Judge Ribeiro was struck with apoplexy 
yesterday evening, and died during the 
night at two o’dock, without having re¬ 
covered his consciousness.” 

“ Dead I ” exclaimed Joam Garral, 
crushed for a moment by the news— 
“ dead ! dead! ” 

But soon raising his head, he said to 
his wife and children, “Judge Ribeiro 
alone knew that I was innocent, my dear 
ones. The death ef the judge may be 
fatal to me, but that is no reason for me to 
despair.” And, turning towards Manoel, 
'** Heaven help us ! ” he said to him ; “ we 


Arrest. 

“But speak, father!” shouted Benito, 
mad with despair; “ say one word, and we 
shall contest even by force this horrible 
mistake of which you are the victim ! ” 

“There is no mistake here, my son,” 
replied Joam Garral; “ Joam Dacosta and 
Joam Garral are one. I am in truth. Joam 
Dacosta! I am the honest man which a 
legal error unjustly doomed to death five- 
and-twenty years ago in the place of the 
true culprit! That I am quite innocent I 
swear before Heaven, once for all, on your 
heads, my children, and on the head of 
your mother I ” 

“ All communication between you and 
yours is now forbidden,” said the chief of 
the police. “ You are my prisoner, Joam 
Garral, and I will rigorously execute my 
warrant.” 

Joam restrained by a gesture his dis¬ 
mayed children and servants. “Let the 
justice of man be done while we wait for 
the justice of God! ” and, with his head 
unbent, he stepped into the pirogue. 

It seemed, indeed, as though of all pre¬ 
sent Joam Garral was the only one whom 
this fearful thunderbolt, which had fallen 
so unexpectedly on his head, had failed 
to overwhelm. 

End of Part I. 


T he barometer mean for the month is 29.87, that 
the thermometer 60. The rainfall averaf^es 2. 
and the prevailing winds are s., 8.W., and w. Tl 
chief haray flowers of the month are asters, autun 
crocuses, tritomas, silene schaftte, viola pedata, si 
coreopsis grandiflora. Tlie principal gardening oper 
tions consist in planting rhubarb, preparing for ne 
year’s crops, trenching, prei>ariug manure heap, eart 
iog up celery, and planting out lettuces and cabbage 
1. London Athletic Club Autumn llleeting at SUi 
ford Bridge—Thames Sailing Club Match—IT m 
sant-shooting begins—National Gallery closes 
Strawberry-tree flowers, G. w. 

3, Trout-fishing ends. 

4. Swallows depart until November 5th, the hou 
martin the latest, G. w. 

C. Abergavenny Horae Show. 

8. Blackheath Harriers* Athletic Sports at Stamfo 
Bridge—Thames Valley Sailing Club Match. 

10. Redwing (turdus iliacus) comes, till November 101 
G. w. 

12. Fieldfare (tardus pilaris) returns, till November 
o. w.—Centenary Meeting of Royal Toxophil 
Society. 

14. Woolhope Club Fungus Foray, 
low Thames Sailing Club Match—Gossamer fills the a 
tiU the 27th inst., G. w. 

18. Fox-huntii^ begins. 

19. Chinese holly (alcea rosea) flowers, G. w. 

20. Bristol Dog Show — Chaffinches congregate, ' 
December 31, o. w. 

23. Wood-pigeons come, till December 27. and Rovsj 
crow (corv’us cornix) returns, till Nov. 29, a. . 
25. Snipe returns till November 20, G. w. 

27. Tortoises begin to burj- themselves, till Nov. 
o. w. 

29. Hare-hunting begins—Eel-fishing ends — Than 
Sailing Club klatch. 

31. £2 Game Licences expire. 


A Dogmatic Argument I 
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MODEL STEAM-ENGINES, AND 
HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

By Paul N. Hasluck, 

Author of *'Lathe-icork,’* etc. 

CHAPTER VI. 

A FEW words on model boilers and their 
. construction will now be advisable. They 
have been mentioned several times incidentally 
in the course of these papers, but, with the ex¬ 
ception of the small tin boiler for the oscillating 
engine first described, particulars of their con¬ 
struction have been omitted. It is not an eas}'' 
task making a steam boiler, and in most cases it 
will be found cheapest in the end to purchase 
ready made. 

The materials most generally used are brass 
and copper ; sometimes iron, or what amounts 
to the same thing, tin-plate, is employed. Brass 
or copper, from tlie ease with which they can be 
manipulated, are the best for a beginner to 
work on. 

Brass can be bought in the form of tube of suffi¬ 
cient size for small models, and strong enough 
to stand the steam pressure. The edges of tlio 
bought tube are brazed togetner, and thus the 
joint is made nearly ns strong as the other part. 
The tube is afterwards drawn, and. except from 
a slight discolouration, the joint is not notico- 
able. 

Brass tube, from two inches to six inches in 
diameter, cut in lengths suited for boilers, is sold 
by most of the model engineers. The price of 
the tube ranges from about 2s. per foot for the 
small to about 10s. per foot for the large size ; 
the short length ueces.sary for a boiler being 
charged at about the same proportion. This is 
merely for the tubular body nart of the boiler, 
and it may bo placed vertically or horizontally 
as required. 

The ends or flanges which have to be fitted on 
ore extra pieces. Sometimes a plain disc of 
metal is fixed by soldering with pewter, but this 
plan should be strenuously avoided. The ends 
should at least be brazed on. It is best also to 
use discs with a rim round them to fit over the 
boiler tube. This gives a much stronger hold 
than is possible wdth a plain disc of sheet 
metal. 

Castings used for the boiler ends must be 
quite free from any flaws, or the weak part will 
be apt to give way under the steam pressure. It 
is often advisable to use castings, which may be 
made of a shape exactly suited to certain re- 
ijuirements. An inverted cup-shaped casting 
for the lower end of a vertical boiler gives a 
good heating surface. A flue for the chimney 
must be put in it, and this goes up to the top 
end of the boiler, which may appropriately be 
dome shaped. 

The flue and both ends of the boiler should be 
brazed in their places, not soft-soldered. Some 
prefer to use silver solder for such purposes, and 
this is an excellent material. When the joints 
are made to fit properly, as they should do before 
soldering, only very little solder is required to 
unite the parts. Borax is used as the flux, both 
for the alloy employed in brazing and for silver 
solder. The heat required to flow these pro¬ 
perly may be got from an ordiuarv' gas jet, with 
the burner or nipple removed, using a common 
blowpipe to urge the flame. 

A horizontal boiler is frequcntlj’ only a plain 
tube, with ends .soldered in, and supported on 
legs to raise it sufficiently to allow a lamp to be 
])nt underneath. The heat applied in this man¬ 
ner does not take effect as it should. The flame 
is deflected from the surface of the boiler, and, 
moreover, any breath of wind stirring will blow 
the flame aside. A plain saddle-shaped boiler 
is much better ; in this form the heating sur¬ 
face is largo, and the heat from the furnace is 
:)q)plied to it direct, and cannot well be de¬ 
flected. 

Flues or tubes are ver}” do.sirablo in any form 
of boiler, and one or the other should be used. 
The plain straight chimney put through the 
boiler is the most simple form of flue. If this 
is of spiral form, like a corkscrew, the effect is 
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infinitely increased, because the heat, instead of 
ascending straight up tlirougli the vertical tube, 
is met at every turn with a fresh surface of 
metal. In winding its way through a spiral 
tube, the heat is absorbed in a way quite unat¬ 
tainable when a straight tube is used. Several 
small tubes are of course better than one large 
one of the same area. By increasing the 
number of flues the cost of making a boiler is 
also increased, and it is to save expense that 
large flues are used. 

lloilcrs for locomotives, which are required to 
make steam very fiist, have an immense number 
of tubes running through them. The space 
between the tubes, which is occupied by the 
w’aterr is often very small, and in fact the tubes 
are put as closely together as possible. As the 
heat rushes through them it is absorbed by the 
water in contact wfth the tube, and turns it into 
steam. The greater tho heating suifaco the 
more readily is the steam generated. 

Tubes are often put across the fire-grate ; they 
are then called cross tubes. Two, placed one 
above the other and crossing each other, will 
give a large aniDunt of heating surface. By 
adding this simple contrivance to a vertical 
boiler with a straight flue it may be made to 
give off much more steam. One or two cross 
tubes generally sufiice to convert a useless boiler, 
that is, one that will not generate enough steam, 
into an effective one. 

Tho fuel u.sed to heat small boilers is gene¬ 
rally spirits of wine. This is put in a suitable 
receptacle and burnt through a cotton wick. 
Several wicks are used in large boilers, and they 
are placed to heat the largest surface available. 
Spirit lamps are a source of danger if proper 
precautions are not taken. Unless there is a 
free outlet for tho air within the lamp, it will be 
expanded by tho heat and cause tho spirit to 
rise too quickly in the wick. Sometimes it will 
overflow, and then it bums wherever it may be. 
Caro must therefore bo exercised in using spirit 
fuel. In model boats it occasionally happens 
that the spirit overflows and the boat is all 
ablaze. An iron tea-tray, or some such utensil, 
should bo used to stand the boiler on when the 
furnace is to be lighted. 

Charcoal is a better fuel when there is suffi¬ 
cient space in tho fire-box to contain a supply. 
The waste steam from tho cylinder must always 
be conveyed to the chimney and escape up it to 
make a draft through the fire. Without this it 
cannot be made to bum suflBciently fierce for 
the purpose. A charcoal fire will act very well 
with a little attention, and except; for the 
smallest engines it is always preferable to methy¬ 
lated spirit. 

As it is not possible to give any adequate in¬ 
structions on boiler-making in the limited space 
at ihy dispo.sal, tho above hints are chiefly in¬ 
tended for the guidance of purchasers. 

A safetv valve should always bo fitted to a 
steam boiler. One of the spring valves has been 
illustrated in the chapter treating of tlio small 
oscillating engine. The lever .safety valve is 
more certain in its action, especially in model 
work, and is better adapted for stationary 
purposes. A weighted lever is of no use to a 
locomotive or marine boiler, as the motion of 
travelling would disarrange tho gear. The 
safety valve of every engine should be tested 
frequently, to make sure that it does not stick 
in its place and that all works perfectly free. 

A glass gauge, by which tho height of water 
may be .seen at a glance, is frequently attached 
to boilers having any pretension to high-class 
workmanship. There is a good deal of work in 
a properly made gauge, and tho co.st is corre¬ 
spondingly high. Two or three stop cocks are 
required in a gauge, and these involve good 
w’orkmanship, or they will not stand the pres¬ 
sure. Leaky taps are a sign of inferior work. 

Gauge cocks are sometimes used instead of the 
water gauge just mentioned. These are plain 
taps with straight noses. Two are w.anted on a 
boiler ; they are .screwed in, one at high water 
and the other at low water lovtd. By turning 
on these tans it is easy to see whether the water 
is within these limits, but the precise height 
cannot be ascertained. Tho gauge glass is 
therefore much preferable. 


Whistles are fitted to boilers only as orna¬ 
ments. They are quite useless, as signals, except 
such as can be given by word of mouth, are not 
required in working model engines. These at¬ 
tachments are made to sound by allowing the 
steam to act as the breath does in common 
whistles. 

Force pumps are used to force water into the 
boiler to make up for that converted into steam, 
and conveyed through the cylinder. Tlicso 
pumps are actuated by an eccentric on the crank 
shaft, and, at every revolution of the crank, 
throw a small quantity of water into the boiler. 
When we consider how much water is evapo¬ 
rated to make the quantity of steam used for 
each revolution of the cylinder, wo may arrive 
at .an idea of the work required of a force pump. 
Practically tho water to be injected at each 
stroke is too small to be dealt with, unless a 
large cylinder has to be supplied. The only 
way to work a force pump for a model satisfac¬ 
torily is by gearing, so that a stroke of the 
plunger is performed about once to each hundred 
revolutions of tho crank. 

A better plan for feeding small boilers is by 
hand. The force pump is attached to the boiher 
in the usual way, but not connected to the 
engine. The plunger is worked by a liand 
lever, and when it is seen that water is w’anted 
in the boiler, a few strokes of tho lever will 
suffice. 

Governors are used to control tho speed of the 
engine. Without any such contrivance the 
engine runs at a speed corresponding to the work 
it has to do. The heavier the loiid the slower 
the speed, and immediately that the load is de- 
crcjised the speed increases. A governor con¬ 
sists of a pair of balls, which are attached to 
arms pivoted to an axis revolved by the engine. 
Tho faster tho speed the greater is the centri¬ 
fugal force of the balls, and by connecting these 
with a valve, called a throttle valve, in the 
ste.am pipe, the supply of steam is reduced as 
the speed increases. By this means a uniform 
rate of speed is athuued, irrespective of the 
steam pressure or the duty demanded of tlic 
engine. 

This concludes the brief description of model 
steam-engines. Did space permit tho subject 
might be enlarged on to an almost unlimited 
extent. The subject is one of the highest inte¬ 
rest to mechanical minds, and it is one th.at has, 
I believe, hitlierto been neglected bj^ competent 
writers. 

THE ENT). 
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[j4/ter rcadmg the Aquarium articles in our 
last volume. ] 
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Deeiifoot.—T he best Authenticated reconl for the 
professional-running half-mile is that of James Nut- 
tnll, Imin. Sojsec. ,at Manchester on August Slat, 
1807. The best amateur record is Mr. F. T. El- 
l)orough’8 at Lillie bridge on October 7th, 1870, 
Imin. 67^800. The mile is said to Itave been run by 
W, Lang ill 4min. 23ec. at Newmarket, as already 
.stated in our articles; but there is another recortl of 
Lang’s, 4min. 17Jsec., at the Royal Oak. Manchester, 
on August 19th, 1SG5, which is seldom disputed, and 
generally ranks us the l>est professional mile time. 
There are other records for both distances, but the 
evidence is not quite satisfactory. The quickest 
sculling time between Putney and Mortlake was 
made by Renforth in 1808, in his match with Ilany 
Kelley, 23niin. IGsec. The liest on record for the 
University Eights was made by Cambridge In 1873— 
the flrat year of the sliding-seats — lOmin. SOsec.; 
but the course is not always the same length, the 
starting-boat and winning-post being rarely the 
same distance ap.art for any two years. This is a 
fact not pfcnerally known, and should always be con- 
sldercil in talking of these rowing times; tide and 
wind, too, have such lufluenco that rowing times in 
dllTerent ye.ars are not worth much for comparative 
purposes. Some of the eights of the crack riverside 
clubs have made better thuo than either of the 
Univeruities. 

T. 8.-—The tales yon mention cannot be published 
again in our columns, but all the back numbers con¬ 
taining them ctui still bo procured. 


— Schoolbooks are compilations, 
hence, however good or accurate they may be, you 
must not quote them as authorities. Our own 
manual of literature was the one you mention, of 
course in an earlier edition, and we are too well 
acquainted with it. Excellent book though it be, it 
Is not infallible. The Laureates were as we gave 
them, though as far back as the days of Henry iir. 
there was a “King’s verslHer’* in the person of a 
Henry d’Avranches, who drew as his salary a hun¬ 
dred shillings per annum. Chaucer was the first 
who got the wine, but the first existing patent is 
dated 1(J30, and gives the Laureate £100 a year and a 
tierce of Canary. Soutliey commuted his wine for 
£27, and Wordsworth had his salary raised to £300 
per annum, which is, we believe, the amount now 
drawn by Alfred Tennyson. 

Tp.ue Blue.—O ur breeds of sheep are only varieties, 
and hence it is possible for individuals to occasion¬ 
ally revert to the race from which they sprung, and 
be wanting in some of thecliaractcristics of the breed 
to which they now belong. 

Greenie.— 1 . In America a penny is worth two cents, 
a shilling twenty-four cents, and a sovereign four 
dollars ninety cents. These values are only approxi¬ 
mate, as of course they vary with the rate of ex¬ 
change. 2. No. 

Operator —As far back as 1747 Dr. Watson discovered 
that electricity would force Its way through consider- 
able lengths of wire, and that earth and water could 
take the place of wire in completing the circuit. He 
ti'ansmlttecl shocks across the Thames and New 
River, and in one instance used a circuit of two miles 
each of wire and earth, and supported his wire on 
posts. Franklin followed with similar experiments 
across the Schuylkill in 1748, and De Luc afterwards 
conducted similar experiments on the Lake of Geneva. 
The hrst patent for the English electric telegraph 
was issued to Cooke and Wheatstone on June 12th, 
1837. The first telegraph w’as used on the Great 
Western between Puildiugtou and West Drayton. 

Ralph.—B abbage’s first model was completed In 1822. 
The Government heanl of It through the Royal So¬ 
ciety, and made periodical advances towards the 
construction of a machine. In 1834 only a portion 
was ready, and as the Government had.already ad¬ 
vanced £17,000 (over and alwve what tlie inventor 
had himself spent on it, besides giving his own super¬ 
intendence without remuneration), and saw no defi¬ 
nite limit to the amount It would cost, the supplies 
were discontinued, and the machine remained unfin¬ 
ished. See the article on Calculating Machines in 
“ Walford’s Insurance Cycloprodla." Had the engine 
been completed it would have had columns for six 
orders of differences, each of twenty places of figures, 
whilst the first three columus would have had half a 
dozeu additional figures. 

G. K.—The carria^ does not move Independently of 
the kites, the balloon does, and hence the resistance 
would be very slight. The objection to your contri¬ 
vance would be tliat, unless the kites were gigantic, 
the balloon would drag the kites, and not the kites 
the balloon. 

F. Hickson and Others.—Read our articles on Dogs in 
our last volume. 


Justice (Leytnnstone).—You may depend upon our i _ 
doing so. “Professionals” would certainly not l)o , CnRionT<.>N.—Ev®ry one of your stamps has got the 
allowed to enter upon eipial terms with ordlnar}' ! n**iuo of the cotintry on it In tha plainest possible 

competitors. j characters. “Nord-Deutscher” is North German, 

E. L. AVKRNS.-In years gone by the military were In | “ ^ Bavaria, and “Reich" means empire, 

very bad odour at Coventry ; any woman seen speak- i PHILIP J. WoRSLEV.-A million penny postage-stamps 
ing to a soldier was instantly talxwed, and no com- ! aw not worth any more than the same weight of the 
inunfeation whatever took place between the town commonest waste paper. 

and the garrison. Hence “sending a man to Co- n p^oiTiun Tn .. *v i i 

ventrv" Avaa the same as onlorimr hfm off tn nn ) In rough weather a low feather simply 

i • tncTyou ijiVaut 

learn to row with a high feather, but not too higlu 
To bring the oars back sputtering along the water 
is decidedly bad. 


not. he could make uo friends. Other explanations ! 
have been given. 

Bon7 Bumps has not expressed himself very clearly, ns 
he fears. Wo are not well enough up in phrenology 
to tell him the meaning of the “bump over his nose.” 

A man's intellect cannot be gauged by the knobbly 
nature of his forehead. 

5 —The management of the catalognes and adver¬ 
tising of the International Exhibitions is generally In 
the hands of ilessrs. Johnson, of Castle Street, Hol- 
bom, and perhaps they might give you some infor¬ 
mation as to tlie coming fixtures. 

W. B.—1. We shall treat of Archery at a future date. 

2. Yes. 

and Others, — A paper by Mr. W’ood on. the best 
entomological districts iji and near London is already 
in type, and will appear in our columns at the first 
opportunity. 

Pap. and Sure.—G olf has not been forgotten, but we 
cannot treat of everytliiug at once, and it mast come 
on in its turn. , 

Accountant.—A pply to the Secretarv of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, 3. Copthall Buildings, 
Throgmorton Street, for particulars of their exami¬ 
nations. Anybocly can at present call himself an 
“Accountant,” and the designation is consequently 
worthless; but it is a dificrent thing altogether with 
Chartered Accoimtants, who form a recognised pro¬ 
fession, a« niisfiiou to which is gained hy passing 
three exaiii Auctions, and serving under articles, as int 
the case ol solicitors. 

W. H. Cooper,—A rticles On Fowls and Canaries Mill 
ft>llow in duo course. It Js impossible to make room 
for everything at once. 

A. M. (Sydney.)—You will find instructions in our first 
volume for making such a canoe. 


Billy Blukbags. — You cannot exchange from the 
merchant service into the Royal Navy. Instances 
have occurred, hut they have been due to special 
favour and extraordinary cireumstauces. 

J. n. r.—We gave away a Pox and Geese Board, and 
described the game i:x No. CO. 

Anonyme.—T he appointment is correctly stated, and 
the phrase correctly spelt and punctuated, and there 
is no inaccuracy wli.atever. Of course you can read 
it ns vou do if you like, just as you can read it up¬ 
side down if so inclined. ’The match was drawn 
unless before it began you had agreed to decide it on 
the first innings iu the event of time not allowing 
you to play it out. 

J. H. D.—Jlrs. is Mistress, and Slistress is Mefstcr-ess. 
Miss is only the first syllable of Mistress, and used 
to 1)0 Mrs. As late as the days of George ll. unmar¬ 
ried ladies were called Mrs. The full pronunciation 
of Mistress began to be dropped about the time of 
James IL, na in the preceding reign it had acquired 
unpleasant associations. It is now used in both the 
senses you mention. 

W. G. Wood.—T he plate can only be obtained by pur- 
chashig the part containing it. . 

Johnny Baguley.—T he strouger cord is most suited 

> for hammock-making. 'Ihe needle should, be dlhc- 
rent, and bas'c an eye at each end. 

Giant Raft.—I n onr first volume we gave a series of 
articles on Sn'iniming, wliich contain all you would 
want to know. 

Karron.—F ull directions for making clfmbing-spurs 
have already been givc%i. See our iade.\. 




Major.—Y ou can get a small mill at Nichols's Food of 
Health Depot in Oxford Street. 

Robi.v Hood.— W’e do not know how to pulverise 
earth-worms, but can quite understand that a 
mouthful of such muck would effectually clear out 
evci-ythiiig—hollow tooth and alL Many are the 
cures we nave heard for toothache, hut yours is the 
nastiest. 

Gooseberry Fool.— It is the French “ Fonle des Gro- 
seilles," ma-shed gooseberries, or “gooscbeiTy fonle” 
shortened Into fool. 

Chenille. —Caterpillar is said to l)e derived from 
Caterpillar, which is in some rural distilcta the 
name for a cockchafer, and seems to come from the 
old English cafe—food (.as in caterer), and piller— 
one wlio pills (piffa^cir), plunders, or rolxs, owing to 
the insects cutmg up the fruit and leaves. 

Begonia Rex,—M.D. is Medicinm Doctor, or Doctor of 
Medicine ; d.m. is Doctor of Music ; L.L.D. is Legum 
Doctor, or Doctor of Laws, and should be LL.D. ; 
K.P. is Knight of St. Patrick ; and b.n. means—well, 
do you mean to say you don’t know what r,n. 
means ? 

John D. Hughe?.-C over your paper with a mixture 
of vegetable black and size. To make charcoal you 
have only got to exclude air from tlie wood while it 
is burning. Pine. 

C. B. E.—As we have frequently said, if you want the 
best map, get that of the Government Survey. There 
Is nothing that can beat it in the market. If you 
cannot afford the price you must take your choice of 
cheaper productions, which are none of them exact. 

A map showing twenty-five miles round London, 
with the detail you want, would be too large for 
most people to take about with them, and you wouM 
have to divide it into squares. Why not get one of 
the numerous guides to the environs of London ? 
Try the Threepenny “ Saturday Half-Holiday Guide,” 
published by Bemrosc and Sons, of the Old Bailey, 
which has a very fair little map taken from Brad¬ 
shaw. 

Condorrat.—"W henever moist air near the surface of 
the earth ha.s its temperature sufflcieutly reduced, 
the moisture may be condensed as mist or fog. The 
fogs that constantly hang over tlio banks off the 
coast of Newfoundland arc produced by the warai, 
moist air of the Gulf Stream coming into contact 
with the cold air of the Labrador current. New¬ 
foundland is an English colony, and forms part of 
tlie Canadian Dominion. 

rn^NOORAPHER. — 1. Cousult u surgeon. 2. You can 
get spectacles of any curvature up to absolute flat¬ 
ness. 

Herr von Ho/.ekti.— 1. The subject Is under conside¬ 
ration. 2. You can plate youi' watch-chain; Instnic- 
tions have already been given. 8. There was a Roman • 
fort where the Tower now stands, and Alfred built a 
stronghold on the same spot. The present building 
was erected by Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester, in the 
time of William the Conqueror, so far as the Wlilte 
Tow'er and Jewel Tower are concerned. Gundulf 
also built the first St. Peter’s Church. Henry iii. 
added to the Tower, and built. In fact, nearly all the 
rest of it. 4. To make purple ink, add a little alum 
or chloride of tiu to a strong decoction of logwood. 
r>. Covers for the Boy’s Own Paper can be obtained 
from the publishing office. 

Dinham.—T o give the highest sentence of the law 
with the greatest possible dignity. The black cap is 
part of a judge's full* dress. The judges wear their 
black caps on November 9, w’heu the Lord Mayor is 
presented iu the Court of Exchequer. 

S. W’. Williamson. —The Marquis of Winchester was 
taken prisoner by Cromwell at Baring House, and so 
was Inigo Jones, and, some say, Wcnceslaus Hollar. 

Mott.—W o have already given articles on building 
model yuclits, with accurate measurements and fuU 
particulars. Get the Index to the second volume. 

Dan MacToucall.—A ny London mnsicseller would 
forward you the song. Q’ry Hopwood and Crew, of 
Bond Street. 

Percy A. Bowyer.-Y ou could get the cancs from any 
fishing-rod mokcr’s. The cleat you can moke youi- 
self. W'e cannot give pricco. 

W, W. Fereday.—T homas Keu, the author of the 
Morning and Evening Hymns, was bom at Bcrk- 
hampstead in 1G37, auvl became Bishop of Bath and 
Wells in 1(384. lie was one of the seven bishops sent 
to the Tower by James ll. in 1(588. He refused the 
oatlis to William and Mary, nnd was suspended in 
1690, and deprived the following year. He died in 
1711. 

T. Rent,—I t w'ould not he the usual form. If a per¬ 
son who makes costumes Is, as you argue, to be 
called a costumer, a person who makes dresses ouglit 
ti* be calhed a dresser. Costume-maker would be the 
better fonu, unless you take refuge iuthePi-eucbifled 

Owen R.vmsay.—T he moon is visible throughout the 
year all over the world. 

G. Dennis.-J- Impossible. Yoiv have obviously not the 
slightest idea of the enormous number of animals 
that exist. Do you consider birds to be vegetables, 
that you make such a careful distinctiou? 

H. B. B.—We have given up u-araing stamps for corre¬ 
spondents, it being 80 seldom that the stamps sent 
presented .any real difficulty as to identification, and 
the replies being quite devoid of interest to other 
readers. 
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PLCTO.—1. All animala sleep. 2. H 3 rpocrite Is spelt 
almost the same as the old Greek word, and means 
one who plays a part on a stage. Candi<late comes 
from the Latin candidatus, an allusion to the white 
goMTi he was obliged to wear. Menagerie Is a French 
word, spelt the same and meaning the same as In 
English. Theatre is Greek, and means a place where 
you see. Conrolvulus Is Latin, and means the bind¬ 
weed ; and hieroglyphic is Greek, and means the 
same in all languages. 3. If you consider that an 
hour Is lost or gained for every fifteen degrees you 
go east or west you will have no difficulty in under¬ 
standing how, when you go three hundreti and sixty 
degrees east or west, or twenty-four times fifteen 
degrees, you lose or gain twenty-four hoiu^. 4. Pres¬ 
cott. 

Another Edinburgh sends us a railway ticket to Bil- 
derlingshof from a Russian watering-place on the 
Gulf of Riga, bearing the name of the Edinburg, and 
points out that the spelling is very nearly that of the 
“ mo^lern Athens." 

E. E. Darient wonders why he has written many 
times and has not got an answer to his question, 
•• What subjects should I study to know as much as 

1 should know?" You may rest assured. Darient, 
that you ought to know a great deal more than you 
ever will know, and that not a subject exists on 
which you will ever know enough. 

O. W. B. Dloss.— 1. There Is little difference In the 
quality of colours obtained from the best makers. 

2 No. 3. A man is credited with what he gives, and 
ileblted with what he gets. If Jones gives Smith 
twopence, Jones is credited and Smith debited with 
that amount—if Cash gives Smith twopence. Cash is 
credited and Smith debited. ITie creditor is the 
giver, the debtor the taker. 

Trtcioleer.— 1. We never saw a trycicle, and so can¬ 
not say ; but a tricycle runs on three wheels. Some 
makes have four wheels which touch the ground, but 
they do not all touch it at once, and the fourth wheel 
is generally of insigniflcant size, and only used occa¬ 
sionally. 2. Tricycles are improving every day. and 
you must select for yourself. See Goy’s sheet. 
3. Have as little bright metal work as you can on the 
machine, and have that little nickel-plated. You 
will then have no difficulty In keeping it clean. 
Powdered quicklime is a good thing to clean steel 
articles with. 

Stamp album, W. H. Booth, and Others.—See answer 
to H. R. B. on previous page. 

Clto.—M essrs. Nisbet publish a book by Mr. R. M. 
Ballantyne. called “The Lonely Island,” which is 
founded on the Mutiny of the Bounty. 

Lira.— Yes. in Milan and Venice. It is the Austrian 
zwanziger. The lira of Lombardy is worth eight- 
pence ; the nova lira of Sardinia is the equivalent of 
a French franc. ITie lira of account may be 
reckoned as a franc, but the exchange value would 
differ. Our penny is the largest copper coin now in 
use. 

TRT.—Singer and Co., of Holbom Viaduct, make fold¬ 
ing tricycles. They have one which goes up Into 
twenty-two inches, and has no screws whatever. 
You simply lift out the pedals, and give the cross¬ 
bar a piuh, and the wheels come close together in an 
instant. It is a cog-and-chain machine. I'ake care 
that the collapsing machine you decide on is not 
self-acting. 
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** DonH forget to send mg B. 0. P. regularly up 
to Vie school." 

John Holden and Others.—We devoted ten articles to 
Bicycle matters in our last volume, including in¬ 
structions for riding, and hints on the choice of a 
machine, and we cAimot yet awhile take up the sport 
again. The articles commenced in No. 60. To get 
the height of a suitable machine subtract fourteen 
I inches from your own height. 

Avant le Grain has only got to communicate with 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, Queen Victoria 
Street, and he can get a Testament in almost every 
language under the sun. 

I Albert Gray.—W e have already given an unusual 
amount of attention to draughts. In Vol. IL there 
are sixteen articles on the subject, and we cannot 
repeat. 

A Bricklayer’s Labourer.—I f yon wish to enter the 
army you must enlist in the usual way. The fact of 
your being a volunteer would make no difference, 
but you would find the aiivantage as soon as you 
were handed over to the drill-sergeant* as you would 
know nearly all he had got to teach you. They 
would be only too glad to have you in either of the 
corps you mention. 

Tasmania.—A pply to Messrs. Silver and Co., of Com- 
hill. Their nandl>ook8 are all good, and they are 
always willing to give information on matters relat¬ 
ing to the Colonies. 


Colonist.—A ustralia contains 2,983,:i66 Hquure imle-i, 
and has a population of only 2,750,000, or rather 
more than half that of London. New Zealand con¬ 
tains 106,260 square miles, and has a population of 
403,720, or not as many as Glasgow. 

J. HAia(LeithX A. H. C. (Bristol), and Others.—1. The 
resent volume will close with the present num- 
er, our volumes running from October to Sep¬ 
tember inclusive. 2. The coloured plates for the year 
will be issued, as hitherto, in a packet, to be obtained 
by order through any bookseller, and handsome 
covers for binding may also be obtained in the same 
way. 3. The address of the Boy’s Own Paper is 
56, Paternoster Row, London, to which all letters, 
competitions, etc., should be sent. 

Alec Green (St. Ives).—You will be able, on your 
arrival in Natal, to obtain the BoY’s OWN Paper of 
P. Davis and .Son, Maritzburg. 

J. Z. P.—In No. Sand subsequent numbers we entered 
ver>' fully into the subject of fretwoik and wood 
earving, and we cannot afford space to repeat any of 
the directions, either here or in the body of our 
paper. Get the back nunil)ers. 

Dacoma.—“T he Civil Service Year Book." published 
by Cassell, Better, and Galpin, price 3s. 6d. 

Ajax.—A pply for all particulars to the headquarters 
of the Loudon Rifle Brigade, Finsbury Place South. 

Carolus.-F or clubbadges,-cap monogram plates, etc., 
try Goy, of Leadeuball Street, or some other athletic 
outfitter. 

Jacques.—I t is always better to size paper with isin¬ 
glass, or some similar substance, l)efore you varnish 
it. 'The size pi-events the colours runuiug. 

Mowbray.- The Septuagint translation of the Bible 
was commenced by the Jews of Alexandria about 
B.C. 230. 

Palmerston.— 1 . Wo have really no means of knowing 
if there is any chance of your getting rich. 2. Armed 
to the teeth means armed as much as it is possible to 
l)e armed—in other words, armed even to the teeth, 
which are generally supposed to need no arming. 
3. We have no room for amateur puzzles. 

The Temple Bar Griffin.— l. The blood, or Maltese 
orange, is a well-known variety of the ordinary sweet 
orange, and the difference is unmistakable, as you 
will see if you will compare the oranges for yourself. 
2. You could get a list of the plays oi any of our dra¬ 
matists from a dramatic bookseller. Try the one in 
tho Strand. 3. Vol. I. of “The Boy’s Own Annual" 
costs 6s.; VoL II. 78. Od.; Vol. III. 7s. 6d. 

Equus.— 1. The only acrobat we ever heard of who 
lifted a horse from the ground with his teeth, he 
himself being suspended from a trapeze, was a 
clown, and the untamed steed was a clothes-horse. 
2. All powdered and unrecognisable. 

Dark Blub.—I n 1849 the crews fouled one another, 
and the umpire decided that Cambridge was to 
blame, and gave the race to Oxford. Ten j-ears later 
the Cambridge boat got swamped, and Oxford rowed 
in alone. 

G. T. O. and Others should read the various articles in 
our back numbers. We cannot oblige our new 
readers at tbe expense oL our old friends by reprint¬ 
ing w hole series of articles which we published less 
than a year ago. 
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